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jorrisos  ts  fe.ujce  in  seitember  akd  octuber. 


PARIS  looked  grry  and  dtill  thin  year  in  the  last  tlaytt  oF  Aagust 
and  the  first  week  of  September.  InilcKil,  wc  have  seen  an  amounl 
of  had  weather  thcvc  at  diffcrciit  times,  wet,  cold,  windy,  snowy,  suoli 
as  would  have  mined  the  reputation  of  any  I-'nglish  town.  But  it  is 
always  useful  as  well  as  agreeable  to  praiBC  oneself,  and  Paris  has  done 
this  to  sueb  good  effect,  that  the  world  at  large  believes  that  her  elimale 
is  as  pleasaut  as  some  other  of  tier  cliaractcrislics. 

The  town  looks  leas  picturi'xquc  at  every  freah  visit,  for  the  piercing 
of  new  streets  iurreascs  yearly,  and  they  arc  all  hnilt  in  the  true 
liouU'vard  style,  with  hi}(h  mtinstirdc  roofs  and  gublcs  iu  them,  all  of 
the  same  height  and  pattern,  the  long  tines  of  windows  and  mouldings 
runuiug  straight  through  firom  end  to  end,  without  &  break,  with 
inonotouous  regidarity,  evidently  constrncted  by  the  acre.  Old  Paris 
was  a  triumph  of  individnilisni  even  five-and- twenty  years  ago  ;  every 
bou«e  had  been  buitt  at  some  time  by  somebody  neconting  to  hU  owu 
taste  and  fancy — to  live  iu,  not  to  sell.  It  had  an  idiosyncrasy  of  its 
own,  resulting  from  the  individual  tliongtit  and  requirements  of  the 
owner,  differing  in  caeh.  A  few  old  streets  remain  of  the  old  pic- 
turesque fiuthion,  and  wn  passed  through  one  or  two  on  our  road  to  the 
Lyons  Station.  Here  is  a  house,  two  stories  high,  red  brick, 
with  a  great  deal  of  colour  iu  the  lower  half,  grey  Rtone  ornamcnta 
over  each  window,  and  an  arched  doorway  with  some  rich  old  ironwork 
in  it.  Alougnidc  stands  a  lofty  neighbour  of  live  storcyn,  uith  bolcotiics 
at  the  top,  full  of  trailing  nasturtiums  and  scarlet  gcraniumsj  a  bower 
of  green  wreaths  showing  sgaiiiHt  n  dark  brown  roof,  and  //iffnans  sur 
la  rue  with  round-headed  uiuduus  set  in  bluut  tnaugular  gables. 
Next  comes  some  good  plaster  work  in  panela  between  the  pilasters  of 
the  architraves,  while  opposite  rises  the  pediment  of  the  old  Hfltel  dc  Sully, 
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with  boldly^  narved  entablatures  and  emblaxontnenti  in  stone,  the  ^reat 
porte-cochere  opening  int«  an  inner  court,  where,  on  the  flights  of  steps 
and  baluRtrades  and  "rustic"  maitonry,  ntaiid  [mts  uf  large  nlr-anders  and 
pomegranates.  Every  hoiue  has  its  own  physiognomT  instead  of  being 
tumed  out  by  the  grosi;  batj  then,  there  is  the  consolation  (or  the 
rcrenc)  that  cncb  street  enn  now  he  sn-ept  by  eauoou  iii  case  of  a  great 
row  or  a  revolution,  and  that  a  guii  jjluuted  at  the  Hotel  dc  A'illc  can 
command  the  whole  line  of  (he  Rue  de  Rivoli  down  to  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde ! 

Two  hundred  miles  of  dead  Qat  (with  the  exception  of  the  pretty 
hills  round  Fontaiucbleaa)  carried  m  tbroxigb  the  centre  of  Fmacc  from 
Paris  to  Dyon,  that  "ugly  picture  in  a  beautiful  frnme,"  which  most 
always  be  traTcrBcd,  in  whatcvrr  direction  the  country'  is  erossed. 

We  pMned  much  undrained  ground,  with  bulrushes  and  coarse  grasB, 
much  ragwort  and  wtwls  of  all  sorts,  tracts  of  frowsy  UtkI,  low  lying  and 
marshy,  or  high  lying  and  ban;,  cridcntly  not  worth  cultivation  by  the 
small  proprietors  when  it  lay  far  away  from  tlicir  dwellings.  The 
melancholy-looking  villages  stand  a  good  way  apart  ou  both  sides  the 
line,  quite  unaffoetcd  hy  the  railroad;  their  onc-atoricd  houses,  witli 
deep  browu,  almost  black,  tiled  roofn,  looked  like  biirus,  with  hardly  any 
rfiimueyB,  dilajiidated,  wretched,  with  no  iicw  eoustruclioTis  of  any  kind 
to  be  seen,  except  at  the  railway  stations.  There  are  no  "  better- 
most"  houses  among  tfaeraj  but  all  uf  one  low-levct  charoetcr,  with  a 
miserahle  little  church  in  the  midst,  generally  hardly  bigger  or  better  than 
the  buildings  ro^tod  it.  Not  au  atom  of  orminiciit  or  cvcd  a  gable  wa:> 
to  be  seen,  and  the  houses  grow,  as  it  were,  oat  of  the  bare  ground^  with- 
out  a  serap  of  How er- garden  or  m  much  as  n  path  up  to  the  doors. 
There  were  liardly  any  by-roads,  ouly  the  one  chmissev,  so  thai  everybody 
must  cruas  everybody  elac's  land  to  cultivate  their  own  plots.  In  the 
excessive  subdivision  these  plots  tie  very  separate,  and  one  owner  will  ;j 
often  posseas  teu  or  twelve  pieces  of  half  or  even  a  quarter  of  au  acru^ 
each  of  which  has  to  be  ploughed  and  harrowed,  planted  and  manured 
separately.  The  enormuus  amount  of  labour  cKpcndcd,  and  the  small 
return  of  grain  is  rerj'  strikiug,  less  than  half  the  crops  wbicli  arc 
gathered  in  England,  according  tu  Mr.  Caird.  And  this  though  the 
climate  is  so  much  better  than  our  owu>  us  might  lie  Kcen  by  the  maixe 
sod  the  vines,  while  the  average  of  the  soil  is  certainly  as  good.  The 
women  were  carrying  great  weights,  working  barc-hcadrd  in  the  fields, 
washing  bare-legged  iu  the  streams,  driving  the  rude  ploughs,  &c„  which 
always  shows  a  low  ebb  of  civilization.  Not  a  uiachiuc  uuh  to  he  seen 
the  whole  way,  cxeepc  one  for  making  hay,  half  way  to  JJijun ;  indeed, 
such  small  owucn  cauiiot  aflbrd  them. 

The   supply    of   firewood   was   very  scanty,  and  came  from   afar — 
faggots  and  trunks  of  trees,  of  which  the  largest  incusurcd  about  eight  , 
or  ten  inches  iu  diameter.     The  peasants  caanot  afford  to  keep  fon^st. 
land,  which  cntaiU  long  watting  for  the  prolit  of  the  produce,  and  tho^ 
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woods  belong  to  the  few  l&rge  proprietors  at  great  distauces  apurt. 
Indeed,  these  ato  few  and  far  betveon,  for  after  pASsing  Pontuncblcau 
we  only  !Kiw  two  chttteatLv  fnjm  the  railway.  They  both  stood  high, 
nttb  dome  terracea  itnd  ornamental  tree-i  abont  them  and  theu* 
diijendenccs.  Else  the  cxccsairc  monotony  of  the  open  flat  country,  un- 
broken by  a  single  division  or  bcdgn,  and  without  a  tree,  except  the  rows 
of  miHcrablc  polled  black  poplars,  waa  extremely  depressing,  WTieu  once 
wc  came  upon  a  group  of  three  large  horse-chcstnuta  and  elme,  the  first 
and  last  we  saii*  In  150  milcii,  their  bi»aiitilUl  rich  round  oatlines  were  ft 
joy  to  tlic  eye,  wearied  with  the  sigbt  of  green  brooniB  in  long  line*. 
Thousands  of  Frcach  peasant!!  can  never  have  seen  a  real  tree  in 
their  whole  lives. 

The  look  of  tlic  houses,  with  the  pemienHcs  of  the  one  best  room 
always  cloacdj  is  rery  diamal,  and  the  holes  left  for  scafTold-poles  in  the 
walls  when  building,  not  filled  up,  gives  them  an  unfinished  gaunt 
appearance,  Altogether  the  country  looked  grave,  grey,  dull,  decaying, 
and  the  population  is  everywhere  stationary,  in  some  places  diminish- 
ing. A  dreary  life  "Jacques  Bonhomme"  seems  to  lead  in  central 
Prance.  I  asked  about  the  danciug  iu  one  place.  "O!  on  a  aholi 
tout  9a!"  was  the  uuawcr;  there  is  a  ball  aometimea  at  Cbruitmus  in  the 
towns,  but  uuue  of  the  old  dancing  ou  Suudays,  only  hard  work.  Yet, 
I  remember,  a»  a  child,  hearing  a  peasant  <litty^ 

nun  Ita  liHot  dfioKfit 

le  jiiod  *ur  Li  tilnxckD. 

nn  loiir  do  nuin  «t  IulI.vicot" — 

which  >ihowed  a  dilTerent  state  of  things. 

Wc  have  not  seen  a  gate  for  nearly  300  miles,  and  although  hedge* 
in  the  north  of  France  and  walls  in  the  south  arc  left  to  mark  out  the 
(liTiaious  [often  into  the  smallest  of  fields),  great  gaps  are  left  to  pass  from 
one  to  the  other,  so  that  the  cows  require  a  guardian  to  keep  them  to 
their  duties.  A  cow,  indeed,  is  a  fine  lady,  who  never  g<jes  out  without 
her  man  or  maid,  by  whom  she  is  taken  for  a  browsing  of  u  couple  of 
hours  or  so,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  no  one  seemed  to  miud 
any  beasts  but  his  own.  A  flock  of  sheep,  with  a  shcphcrtl  and  two  wolf- 
likc  dogs  watching  them,  was  a  new  sight.  The  last  time  wc  had 
noticed  it  was  near  Amiens. 

The  scene  changed  when  wc  came  near  Dijon.  "  France*'  is  a  big 
word,  and  to  talk  as  if  any  gcncraltxatioo  held  good  from  the  Manche 
to  the  Mediterranean  is,  of  course,  even  more  absurd  than  to  speak  of 
Kent  and  Caithness  as  alike,  because  they  are  both  llrilish. 

Vineyards  cover  the  rounded  hills  of  the  C6tc  d'Or,  the  red  and 
black  loam  of  which  produces  the  valuable  Burgnndy  wines.  Thccrop, 
however,  is  a  very  expensive  and  "  chancey"  one.  Ten  or  twelve  per 
cent,  is  made  in  u  good  year,  but  in  a  bad  one  hardly  anything,  while 
'-occasionally  it  is  a  positive  Iom  ;  then  the  small  owner  must  burrow  or 
heg.     The  best  growths  are   in  the    bauds  of  large  proprietors,  chiefly 
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wine-racrcliautK,  but  there  Is  n  great  deal  of  common  Biir^iidy  erown 
OD  little  patclic*  of  ten  to  twenty  journaux*  llie  bnd  years  of  !»t« 
have  beoa  many  nnd  trying,  the  phylloxera  has  invaded  the  countiT,j 
althongh  it  is  uot  bo  hxA  ns  in  wime  partH  ;  two  aiitl  a-half  per  cent,  was 
all  that  could  be  counted  npon,  taking  ercrytliing  into  consiilcration. 
The  men  irbo  work  for  hire  are  paid  generally  in  kind;  if  in  money, 
about  four  francs  a  day  in  tlie  vineyards  at  thin  HcaKon. 

Dijun,  tlie  capital  of  the  old  civilization  of  tlic  t>outh-cast  of  Fraucei  l& 
full  of  old  memories  and  old  monuments  of  "  les  Princes  des  tons  rina," 
fis  her  sovereigns  were  ca]I(?d  ;  but  everything  was  dcfueed  at  the  Grent. 
Revolution,  and  grievously  mutilated.  Tho  Chartreuse  has  bpcn 
levelled  to  the  ground,  wh:;ru  were  the  magniGcent  monuments  of  the 
I>uke8  of  Burgundy,  altar  tombs  ou  which  tie  grand  coIohshJ  figures  of 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  1404,  and  his  sou,  Jeau  nans  Pcur,  with  bis  wife, 
Margaret  of  Bavaria,  1419,  called  "the  finest  specimen  of  mciliffival  art 
north  of  the  Alps."  They  He  with  their  bmids  raised  to  heaven,  "la 
their  habits  aa  they  lived,"  and  coloured  like  life.  The  lieuds  are  very 
fine,  individual,  and  full  of  character;  they  were  only  navcd  by  being 
pulled  to  pieces  and  buried.  They  have  now  been  stuck  together  and 
pieced  in  the  Muincuni,  and  the  tearing  them  out  of  the  assuciatioua  for 
which  tbey  were  designed,  the  breakiug<up  of  the  aettiug  of  which  they] 
were  tlic  centre,  bus  so  spoilt  the  poetry  and  sentiment  of  the  tomba, 
that  they  have  nearly  lost  their  savour  and  sunk  to  the  level  of  thfl 
"  curios"  which  surround  them — "  dried  head  of  a  cannibal  from  tho 
Keejcc  Islands,"  "*  fetish  of  an  African  king,"  &n. ;  and  wlieu  we  came 
to  the  "cast  of  the  skull''  of  the  fierce  old  Jean  himself,  taken  out  of 
lus  grave,  tlie  force  of  disenchantment  could  no  farther  go. 

The  ancient  Palais  dc  Justice  has  nearly  been  improved  away.  The 
rage  for  destruction  in  France  has  been  greater  than  in  any  other 
country:  to  wipe  out  the  past,  to  Ijcgin  again  from  the  very  bottom  of 
the  edifice,  Rcems  to  be  the  chief  objcel  of  the  uatioiial  esiatence.  The  old 
dynasties,  the  old  iuxtituliuus,  the  buildings,  are  levelled  or  improved  out 
of  all  knowledge;  the  very  nnmes  of  the  streets  in  Paris  must  be  changed 
in  rach  fresh  revolution,  to  satisfy  the  iitstiuct  for  getting  rid  of  all  that 
differs  from  tbc  colour  of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  moment.  Tbcrc 
is  no  reason  why  in  a  dozen  more  years  a  succeeding  wave  will  not  have 
washed  away  all  the  handiworks  of  the  present  generation  of  busy 
workers,  like  the  sand  fort*  and  gnrdeus  of  children  on  the  seashore, 
or  rather  there,  ia  every  reason  to  expect  it.  Each,  however,  is 
cijually  Serce  in  its  conviction  that  it  lias  hold  of  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  that  all  who  differ  are  cither  scoundrels  or 
tools,  probably  both  at  ouce.  The  lilies  of  France  can  be  traced  ou  the 
iCtttcbeonj,  under  the  red  cap  of  "  Libertd,  cgalite  ct  fratcrnite"  of 
1798 — the  Beesof  Napotcou  again  over  the  signs  of  the  Jtcpublic — more 
lilies,  Louis  Philippe's  cocks,  more  "  fratemites,"  more  Been,  more  repub- 

*  Ajonnwt  it  thr<«*(iiUTtcn  otta  acre. 
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i,  red  and  othur,  carvctl  or  paUited  dtcf  doora  of  aat'ioual  motiiimcDti, 
at  tlic  comurs  of  squares,  in  fn-\scoL-d  cclHogs.  Evcrjwticru  may  be  traced 
enimhlcd  ulala,  dcud  cutbiisiasma,  extinct  bclicfa,  cmblcaui  of  ralljring 
erica  that  niII,T  do  longer.  "Tout  pa»c,  lout  coxae,  tout  Ituac,"  is  a 
truly  I'Vcncli  feeling. 

When  a  tree  or  a  coortitution  hiw  roots  in  the  soil  and  gradually  grows 
and  dcvcloi><i,  the  cUaiigeM  may  be  gruat,  but  tlicre  will  be  s  ccrtaiu  har- 
mony ill  its  wbulc  clia.nicter,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  counie  it  will 
take;  but  if  it  is  cut  dowu  and  anotber  planted  every  tveuty  yeara  or  so, 
ulio  cau  say  vhat  the  ucxt  tree  of  liberty  may  turu  out  to  be?  Thn 
waste  of  energ)'  is  enormous  iu  Oils  perpetual  recoustructiou.  His- 
tory has  uo  lc3«ou4  for  a  people  which  hiis  tliua  deliberately  broken  with 
ita  past,  who«te  »o1c  iib^n.  of  improvoment  is  to  make  tern  rase  and 
build  from  the  foundation.  "  Aurud  de  hour  connatt  son  p^,  nous 
■ortons  tous  de  dessous  !e  par^."  said  C\)u«ia  one  evenliiK  at  Atndame 
Mobl's,  iu  dettpair  at  the  want  of  continuity  in  French  politic*,  ideals, 
and  institutions. 

The  elections  were  just  orer^  and  the  papers  full  of  aktta  upon  them. 
A  converMLtion  between  im  elector  and  hi*  representative  began  with — 
"Arc  you  going  to  diminish  the  taxes  f    They  are  heavier  now  than 
they  were  under  the  Em^Mre." 

'•Xo,  hut  we  hope  t<j  nupprimer  te  S^nol." 
"  Why,  what  harm  have  they  done,  poor  souU  ?" 
"Oh,  they  would  not  have  the  tcrutin  de  lute  as  wc  bade  Ihcm." 
"  Hut  why  mayn't  they  have  their  opinion  as  well  as  the  Deputies?" 
"  Oh,  because  wc  arc  right  and  they  arc  wrong/' 
"  But  what  we  want  ia  will  you  diminish  the  taxes  ?" 
"  No,  but  wc  hope  to  suppr'wier  le  Prfsident"  ....  and  so  on. 
There  was  great  dhicouteut  at  the  war  in  Tunis  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  being  conducted ;  all  the  mUtakcs  committed  in  '70  were  being  re- 
pentedfUs  to  the  bad  commissariat, the  sanitary  arrangcmeiita,or  rather  the 
want  of  them,  the  ctiornious  cost  and  the  lilllc  miults  obtained ;  a  credit 
of  five  millioDs  had  been  taken,  and  treble  the  amount  spent  alrondy,  with 
nothing  to  show  for  it.      "  The  war  has  broken  up  this  Ministry,"  said 
a    shrewd  PreHchoiau :   "and,  if   it    goes  on    as  it  has   bcguu,  it  wiU 
do    more.     The  Mexican   war  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  lor  tae 
Emperor,  and  this  may  be  so  for  this  form  of  the  Ilepu'jUe."  "  Tlicy  dare 
not  send  Chauzy,  our  best  soldier,  to  Tunis,  they    arc  so  afraid  of  his 
return  as  a  triumphant  general  and  military  dictator."     "  fiat  it  has 
be«u  very   useful   to  them  to  get  rid  of  a  great  many  inconvenient 
persons,"  langbed  another,  "  and  they  have  broken   up  the  regiments 
and  despatched  awkward  ciistomcrs  with  great  effect  out  of  the  way  of 
miftchief  at  home." 

The  tremendous  peculation,  the  want  of  preparation  for  action,  only 
discovered  when  ntwniVioiu  de  tfuerre  and  aoldiers  vere  called  for  ia 
(ttmefttf  were  all  quite  as  bad  as  under  the  Kmpire.     And  there  was 
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a  rery  onpleuaat  conuectiou  between  the  fiuuDcial  cuterprieea,  tbe 
Knfiila  railroad,  &c.  &c.,  which  had  bocn  eucourugcil  by  Goveramcat, 
and  the  Mnding  out  of  troopii  to  enforce  their  claims. 

"V^Ticn  Gambettftis  once  llinUter,  he  will  soon  fall  in  reputation  j  iio 
man  can  ever  long  survive  that  ordeiU  in  France.  The  Republic 
devours  her  children  fast ;  the  people  demand  impoi^iblc  «ucces8j  and 
when  a  man  has  failed  and  fallen  from  ofHcc,  it  is  not,  as  in  England, 
to  win  again  in  more  &7ourablo  circumstances,  but  he  is  swept  oiT  the 
stage  like  bo  much  rubbish,  "  and  falh,  like  Lucifer,  never  to  n»6 
agoiu."  lloff  many  MiniHtricfi  h arc  there  been  since  1870?  There 
have  been  ten  difTereut  French  ^VjubaiiMidont  in  London  during  tbat  time- 
We  found  many  Amcricaji  travullcre  in  the  hntt^Is.  Vulgarity  is  very 
amusing  when  it  is  French  or  Genuaii,  it  ik  part  of  the  day's  expe- 
rience; but  when  it  speaks  Eiigliah  one  feels  a  sort  of  unpleasant  respon- 
sibility for  it.  Hlood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  the  nilgarity  of  one's 
own  family,  even  far-away  mcrabcrs  of  it,  is  certainly  depresaiog.  One  is 
not  proud  of  "  calling  cousins"  with  the  usual  travelling  Bpccimens  of  the 
United  States.  We  came  in  from  fooking  at  the  fine  old  church  of 
St.  Benigue  in  the  twilight,  wlieu  an  esocediugly  welKdreascd  Indy 
followed  \a  from  the  same  place.  "  What  did  you  see  V  said  her  friends. 
"  There  were  no  shops,  and  1  felt  so  lonesome  tbat  I  came  back/'  she 
said,  with  a  twang  enough  to  electrify  one.  Ucr  neighbour  replied  by 
a  long  dissertation  on  the  relative  advantages  of  gathers  and  flounces, 
and  it  seemed  strange  to  have  taken  the  pains  to  come  -1,000  miles  to 
discuss  probieius,  impurtaut  no  doubt,  but  which  might  quite  as  ivtiU 
have  hceo  fullou-cd  up  at  home.  Id  tho  tirres  dca  eoyagewa  were 
"  observations"  for  the  enligbtenmeut  of  mankind,  such  as,  *'  Mr.  and 

Mm. from  Mnaaachusetts.     Pears  here  ri-ry  good,  the  best  wc  bavc 

had  since  reaching  Europe ;"  which  combined  the  advnnttigc  uf  a  hit  at 
-ihe  poor  Old  World  and  a  trumpet  blast  in  honour  of  tbe  New,cvcn  if  it 
•irtTt  only  iu  the  matter  of  pears.  Why  do  sucEi  people  take  the  trouble 
to  come  ?  They  must  be  rich,  or  they  could  not  uflbrd  the  expense.  In 
the  old  society  such  an  amount  of  wealth  implied  a  certain  amount  of 
ciUtiire,  and  to  travij  so  far  a  certain  sprinkling  of  knowledge  and 
iutcreat  iu  Art;  but  these  have  neither,  and  it  was  evidently  wxy  dull 
work  to  them*  and  to  many  others  we  met.  Indeed,  the  head  of  this  vcrj- 
party,  au  old  man,  after  his  womankind  left  him  and  he  was  free  to 
behave  OS  lie  liked,  nearly  put  ont  his  jaw  witti  his  fearful  yawua,  uc- 
companieil  by  an  iuarticulatc  howl  of  ennui,  louder  and  more  hideous 
than  T  ever  heard. 

We  went  to  look  at  the  old  inn  of  La  Cloche,  nnder  whose  narrow 

archway   II once  safely  steered  the  diligence  more  than  fifty  years 

ago.     The  postilion   had  fallen  off  his  home,  dead  dniuk,  several  iuilc& 

*  111  tbc  ttovvXit  of  Mr.  .)muc«,  do  huvh  ]aAfp  uf  liia  oouutrj-vomtni,  Kirvvral  «f  bia  l)«r«too« 
g»  tbiMigh  all  tho  ^llvTiM  and  fuiUcta  in  Europt,  and  Tctnni  lio«ne  liariiiy  K»n  nbtl^ing 
and  wtthout  troublii^  tb«iiM«lvei  to  b«  wbuned  of  d)«  ftct. 
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&om  tlie  towDj  H jumped  iuto  the  jack  boots  which  were  aa  usual 

atrsppcil  to  tlie  Htimip  leathers,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  five  horsm 
iuto  the  cotirtvard  of  the  hotel  without  damage  to  his  very  uDiricldy 
equipage  (though  tbc  glory  ought  no  doubt  to  be  shupcd  by  the  horse*). 

The  Ttncyitrds  do  not  extend  tar  beyond  Dijon.  'Plic  grape  colti- 
vatioD  is  everywhere  extremely  local,  and  cuds  suddenly  where 
the  limestono  hills  aud  sximiy  aspect  come  to  au  end.  lu  ajnte  of  the 
associations  couuccted  with  the  word,  it  is  a  frightful  crop;  the  dwarf 
plants,  pruned  to  an  unsightly  stock  and  trained  to  abort  stakes  which 
bristle  over  tlic  hilla,  can  never  be  otherwise  thiui  ugly,  wlulc  the  sub- 
divisious  arc  even  greater  thau  with  other  kinds  of  produce,  and  give 
no  uucomfurtublc  jerky  look.  Then  llic  lung  tint  plain  began  again  for 
another  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  when  at  la«t  a  more  soutlicm  look  came 
over  the  land,  which  could  hardly  be  put  into  words,  the  roofs 
became  warmer  in  tint  and  llattcr  in  pitchj  there  were  walnut  groves 
in  the  field»,  a.  general  new  atmosphere  of  beauty,  as  the  rising  hills  in 
the  horizon  grew  nearer  every  step,  and  there  seemed  a  feeling  of  moun- 
taiu»  in  the  air.  "  Maia  lea  bli'-s  out  trcs  mal  reussi,  noas  avous  6t£ 
grillcii  pendant  deux  moi»,  ct  ft  present  nous  somtues  uoyes  ;  il  y  a  bean- 
eoup  dc  misere,"  we  heard.  "  It  is  only  because  the  French  have  such 
small  familieji,  and  the  population  i»  absolutely  stationary,  that  the 
peasant  proprietors  can  live,"  said  a  very  intelligent  Swiss  who  knew 
the  country  round  Lyons  well.  At  Amberieu  the  railway  enters  a 
narrow  valley  with  lofty  walls  of  rock  closing  in  with  Tors  like  those 
at  Matlock,  n  rapid  stream  at  the  bottom  and  picture-squo  villages 
banging  over  it  with  projecting  wooden  balconies.  Vineyards  were 
creeping  up  the  stony  slopes.  The  rincs  will  grow  where  nothing  else 
can  cling ;  pinned  to  the  rock  with  scarcely  any  soil,  tlicy  seem  to  baak 
in  the  sun's  rays,  scorching  through  them  till  the  grapes  are  baked  into 
ripcncs^,  where  other  things  would  be  shrivelled  by  the  heat.  "  They 
will  flonrinh  where  even  weeds  die,"  is  a  sort  of  proverb,  and  the  hard 
gravel  of  some  of  the  best  M^doc  crits  is  notorious. 

Thca  vegetation  died  away,  and  tho  groy  steep  cliSa  were  aa  naked 
as  their  rugged  Scotch  and  Welsh  compeers.  As  nigbt  came  on  wc 
could  sec  the  warm  light  dying  away  on  the  upper  summit<i  of  the  crags 
above,  the  valley  of  the  Jura  grew  wild(>r  and  wilder,  and  the  moou 
began  to  shine  cm  a  misty  world.  Then  came  a  flood  of  moonlight  on 
the  little  lake  of  Jlourgct  among  its  narrowing  niotintains,  and  wc 
reached  Aix -lea*  Bains. 

We  had  pouring  rain  for  nearly  a  week.  The  town  ia  huddled  op  oa 
a  precipitous  slope  round  the  hot  sulphur  waters  which  are  it*  raiso» 
iCStre.  The  small  close  streets  climb  the  atcep  hill,  with  tall  houses 
shutting  out  light  and  air.  There  is  never  any  wind,  andauabundanoa 
of  smells.  But  aome  of  the  prettiest  scenerr  in  Kurope  is  to  be  found 
within  »  walk,  'llie  vines  were  no  longer  pruned  close  and  mangled,  but 
trailing  firom  tree  to  tree,  their  lovely  fcstooaa  bung  now  with   purple 
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grapes,  above  plots  of  briglit  grocu  lurge-leaTwl  maize,  loads  of  which 
were  dragged  about  by  picfurcsque  mouse -coloured  oxen,  while  this 
poetic  forcgroiiiid  was  backed  by  steep  raountnin  aides — tlie  Deiit  du 
Chat,  5,0CO  feet  high,  just  opposite — and  tie  beautiful  little  lake 
beyond. 

Still  tlie  rain  poured  od,  the  towu  was  full  to  tl»c  roof'trccs,  and  tlie 
odIj*  ruoma  uc  could  get  were  in  nbat  was  called  a  chalet,  in  tlic 
gnxden  of  oue  of  llic  gtc&t  liotels.  Night  and  day  the  rain  pattered 
TOiind  us,  on  mimosas,  biRnoniaJi,  oleanders,  altbina-i  of  many  colours, 
anrZ  all  sort*  of  lovely  plants,  without  fitirriug  a  leaf;  it  was  like  living 
in  fi  steaming  greenhouse.  £iu:h  day,  after  having  been  parboiled  at  tlie 
ba-tlis,  we  crept  up  through  the  drijijiing  trees  to  the  various  tahtea  tTnite 
under  umbrellas,  and  came  beck  under  the  same.  And  ou  these  rainy 
ereniDgs  the  ISO  guests  of  our  hotel,  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
the  concerts  and  cerckt,  crowded  solemnly  (m  far  as  consisted  with  the 
law  that  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  apace]  into  a  couple  of 
small  salons.  Some  sat  on  the  ground,  some  balanced  tliemsclvcs  on 
the  edge  of  the  furniture,  while  the  men  stoud  smukiug  in  the  passages 
and  halls;  the  iniinite  boredom  of  the  whole  was  indescribable.  The 
only  amusement  was  to  watch  the  specimens  of  real  watering-place 
growth,  women  who  devised  a  fresh  toilette  each  day,  picking  the 
aatouishing  flowers  out  of  one  astonishing  hat  and  etieking  them  into 
another,  yarying  the  decorations  with  superhuman  ingenuity.  One  day, 
howcTer,  there  eamc  some  real  bouquets,  eclipsed  and  dulled  by 
their  magenta  rivids.  "  I  would  not  wciir  natural  flowers  with  the 
others,  they  look  so  dowdy  !"  said  my  compamou,  iu  irre^-crcnt  laughter 
at  effects  planned  with  such  puius  uud  success.  The  occupants  of 
the  hats  flirted  and  gamboUtd  (aud  gambled  nlso) ;  they  laughed,  they 
ogled,  tfaey  talked,  iu  perfect  harmony  with  their  attire,  aud  were  quite 
worth  seeing  as  curious  natural  phenomena.* 

We  changed  our  quarters  five  times  in  vain  attempts  to  better  our- 
kIvcs  in  a  sanitary  point  of  vicw^  and  could  now  graduate  in  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  smelts.  There  is  the  open-air,  honest  farmyard 
smell;  the  stable  smell,  more  suspicious  and  closed  up  ;  the  faiui  aud 
sickly  smell,  suggestive  of  low  fever;  the  insidious  uudcrhand  smelli 
which  only  comes  out  when  windows  aud  doors  are  closed  against  rain 
or  cold  ;  the  binstcrouB,  tyrannical  smell,  which  keeps  no  terras,  and  i» 
always  present  aud  asserting  itself;  the  gas  smell;  the  burnt-fat  «mcll, 
where  the  ghosts  of  five  daily  fabfex  t!'/i''tp  rise  in  evidence  against  the 
caters;  and  there  is.  finally,  the  combined  result  of  all  these  together,  iu 
which  Aix  may  be  said  to  rcrcl. 

The  arrangements  for  the  hatha  arc  very  good,  where  douchea,  from 

•  Qiw  (>(  tho  hyo  Uwfl  nf  tlio  CMino  givM  n  pleuant  littla  pM|i  into  Fraocli  futiiil}-  lifo. 
It  M  to  much  UiH  fAsiiLon  [«r  daughlcts-ia-lBva  to  atscomiHuy  Uipir  atvk  iuut)i«n-iti-Inw. 
tliAt  B  ■pcoinl  privilo|(0  is  alluttctl  k>  iLcm.  Tliey  (w  wcU  lu  ihr  flltMi  ar«  nlloweil,  in 
reward  of  tfacir  t-irtiw,  bo  go  to  all  ImUa  aitJ  coacvrta  at  LaJf-iviuc  ;  I  uw  furlntiate  eiioDjih 
to  ba  ID  til*  Euhion. 
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the  hot  river  which  wells  uiit  of  the  cnrth,  and  cold  ones,  a.ltcriiatclj', 
arc  fireU  at  the  uoliappr   patient,  and  the  s1iam]KXjiug  and  rubhiDg  aud 
steamiug  ta  carried  on  hy  baiiftteujms  m  cxccuditigl/  sratity  cluthiiig,  by 
reason  of  the  cxccssirc  heat.     One  could    not  help  rcinciu1>vriitg  LaJy 
M.  Wortlcy  Moata^'s  eridcncc  in  the  Turkish  baths,  barnc  out  by  all 
the  dwelkrs  among  Africau  aud  ludion  UQcWthcd  races,  that,  when  the 
whole  body  is  seen,  the  cuorinous   prcpoudcruting  interest  of  the  face 
dimiuishcs.     The  general  efiect  of  good  proportiou  in  the  whole  form 
couuterbulaueeH  the  want  of  beauty  iu  the  head,  which  becomes  merely 
an  item  of  many  |)nrts,  and  this,  even  wlicu   fair,  does  not  compensate 
for  au  ill-eoiiMtruetcd  bcxly   accompanying:  it.      My  two  bai^Reutes,  stal- 
wart, strong  "daughtci-s  of  the  plough,"  easy  iu  their  violent  action, 
hnd  limbs  which  were  well  worth  drawing, — -one  oldish  woman  with  grand- 
children, one  young  with  babies.     They  arc  «p  and  hard  at  work  by 
three  in  the  morning,  during  the    season,  wheu  tbt-y  begin  with  the 
hospital  patients,  and  go  on  until  twelve,  aud  again  iu  the  afternoon  for 
two  hours,  always  wet  from  head  to  foot,  and  in  incessant  motion;  but 
they  do  not  sulTcr,  and  are  only  sorry  when  the  dead  time  comes  round. 
"  I  am  never  ill  but  iti  winter,  when  there  is  nothing  duiug !"  »aid  one 
of  them,  laughing;  but,  then,  they  are  well-paid  and  have  plenty  to  cat. 
/  In    general,  the  sickly  worn  look  of   the  women,  and  even  of   the 
men  in  the  fields,  was  very  striking;  they  are  underfed  and  overworked, 
said  onr  doctor  friend.     They  are  frugal  almost  to  a  fault,  cat  little  hut 
rye  bread,  which  often  brings  on  illnesses  peculiar  toitself, — "  dcs  ctour- 
dis3Croenl8,  dcs  fidvrcs,"  when  touched  by  ergot.  They  do  not  drink  their 
owti  wine,  aud  only  the  buttermilk  from  their  f>wn  cows.      He  said  that 
the  morceUemenl  of   laud   is  so    great,    aud    the   mortgage^  on    it    so 
heavy,  that  the  pcoiiants  cannot  live  on  the  produce  of  the  plots;  iu 
a  had  year  they  were  reduced  to  starvation,  there  is  mneh  begging  aud 
a  great  deal  of  private  charity.     "  My  mother  generally  has  to  keep 
alive  four  or  five  families  in  the  winter,  and  often  asks  mc  for  a  sack  of 
com."     "  They  lead  hard  lives  in  the  villages,"  said  every  ontiu- 

The  weakly  look  of  the  children  is  sad  to  see ;  the  doctor  said  the 
mothers  were  forced  to  go  out  to  work  and  could  uot  tnke  proper  care 
of  them  ;  and  that  all  sorts  of  want  of  health  proceeded  from  the  want 
of  care;    the  number  of  accidents,  burns,  &e.,  was  dismal. 

The  weather  cleared,  and  we  look  one  be:intifid  drive  after  another, 
one  day  we  went  over  a  hogs'. back,  with  the  vines  trailing  from  tree  to 
tree  (generally  the  supports  were  of  live  maples),  no  fences  anywhere,  up  a 
Steep  ascent  with  views  of  the  valley  below,  and  great  walnut  grove«  among 
tlie  houses  on  the  hill.  On  the  aoramit  level,  where  the  ground  plunged 
suddenly  down  to  the  lake  on  the  other  side,  and  was  clothed  with  very  fine 
old  ebeatuuls,  stood  a  farmhouse,  a  solid  stone  building,  rather  large,  a 
little  distance  from  the  road.  We  turned  up  the  muddy  path  to  it,  past 
a  stable  which  formed  tlie  lirst  half,  where  an  old  woman,  filthy,  ragged, 
and  harc-leggcd,  was  washing  amongst  the  dirt  heaps.  We  picked  our 
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way  tbrouffk  puddles  of  m&nure  to  an  open  door  vhere  the  mistress  ijras 
cbumini;.  She  irn-s  very  gracionB  in  roply  to  all  our  question!).  The  i-oom 
was  Iw^e  ftnil  very  lilj^tt,  (piitc  up  intt)  tlir  rnftun  of  the  roof ;  the  floor 
wa»of  enrtb,  like  the  ground  out>iicle,  without  any  attempt  at  levelling 
it;  vashiiig  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  even  to  sweep  it  wnji 
atmo»t  impciHsible,  as  there  van  u  strp  down  into  thn  house.  The  beds 
were  in  a  sort  of  inner  rcccas,  hardly  to  be  railed  a  room ;  a  few 
large  broken  cbcsts,  a  wretched  taUe,  and  some  brokcn-donn  cbairs, 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  furniture,  while  tbc  cliiekens  were  rui.niug 
in  and  out  cbirpiug.  The  womau,  barefoot,  in  a  dirty  lorn  cotton  pytli- 
eoat  and  jacket,  a  tousled  buad  of  hair  that  was  evidently  never  toucbed 
by  comb  or  bnisb,  liad  fire  children  as  squnUd  as  beritelf  and  o  sixih  jufit 
arriving.  It  was  a  iu:eue  uf  misery*  aud  discomfort,  sueh  us  one  never 
could  find  in  Knglaud  except  iu  absolntc  destitution.  Vet  she  and  her 
husband  hired  the  largo  viucyard  in  front  of  the  houec,  a  6cld  for  bay, 
another  for  mnizc,  S«x,  ten  jottrnaHT  (about  cigfit  acres)  from  the  yrotte 
meUrt»8e  who  lived  uest  door,  in  a  bouse  as  wretched  aa  their  own. 
(She  was  out  that  nfteniooii,  so  we  conid  not  sec  ber.]  Tbey  bad  Ibrco 
cows  and  two  oxen  "  to  work  ibe  earth."  The  rent  coiiaisttd  in  half  the 
produce ;  and  she  thought  it  tbe  best  plan  for  tbem  in  such  chancoy  years 
oa  llipse  lost  bod  Itcen.  Tbe  ground  was  very  Kowl ;  they  bud  tried  tiicir 
luck  ditcwhcrL-,  aud  bud  just  rcturucd  to  tbeir  old  home.  Did  they  drink 
tbe  milk  ?  "Oh,  no,  except  the  children  sometimes,"  she  aaid,  as  if  it  wore 
n  crime  ;  she  made  butter  and  sent  it  to  Ain,  three  miles  off.  They  drnulc  a 
little  buttermilk?  "Ob,  no,  we  have  no  meat,  certoinlj  not!"  Or  wine? 
"  No,  tliey  sold  it.  Tbe  cbildren  ate  tbc  grapes  ramctimes^  but  they  were 
not  yet  ripe."  The  dreadful  old  worann  was  her  mother,  who  bad  come  up 
to  help  ber  to  wa^^b.  "  Tbey  were  bard  times,"  she  said  ;  and  aiclUy,  worn, 
haggard,  ugly,  and  uukempt  as  she  was,  with  her  honsc  as  wretebcd  as 
herself,  abe  would  have  been  supposed  to  be  in  the  lowest  dr^s  of  poverty 
in  England. 

We  drove  on  through  tbe  cbe^tnut  trees  to  wbere  the  vallc/ 
opcne<l  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  TIic  view  was  exquisite ;  a  great  mass  of 
lilac  mountains  with  jnggcri  edges  and  points  rose  against  the  sky,  marked 
out  by  delicate  shadows  and  pale  golden  lights,  a  pans  on  one  side 
leading  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  an  opening  on  tbe  other  to  Cbam- 
berj*,  over  wbicb  the  snow  tops  of  tbe  Alpcs  Maritimes  could  just  be 
seen,  and  tbc  usual  foreground  of  vines  aud  maize.  The  reHections  of 
tbe  mountains  in  tbft  lake  were  almost  too  perfect,  as  we  p-jssed  close  to 
its  idiorc  along  wbat  had  ouee  been  the  railway.  An  Improved  line  was 
made  by  the  French  after  tbc  annexation,  and  was  presented  as  a  bonvr 
boueAe  to  Aix  to  reconcile  tbeir  snbjwTts  to  the  new  yoke  Pools  witli 
white  water-lilies  lay  on  one  side,  aud  ragged  cbildren,  after  watling 
up  to  tbeir  middles  to  gather  thero,  were  running  after  ns  to  offer  them 
for  a  »ou. 

The  extreme  Taricty  of  tie  drives  was  remarkable.      We  drove  nortli 
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another  day,  hy  a  glorioiu  bit  of  country ;  where  the  highway  of  the 
olden  time  TUund  up  and  down  through  little  villages  surrouuded  by 
vineyards — with  tall  waiuuts  ovcrshadotviug,  branching  old  chcstuats 
stood  in  the  ticlds,  the  patches  of  haricots,  of  maize,  hemp,  bright 
grccu  grass  to  be  cut  fur  the  stall-led  cows,  were  In  little  plots, 
looking  like  allotmeuts  in  size,  and  some  mulberries,  hut  the 
disease  in  tlie  silkiiporin  lias  ruined  the  "industry "  of  silk.  The 
great  bunches  of  purple  grnpca,  the  tigs,  the  standard  pcauh-trcrs 
(which,  by-tlic-hy,  are  very  ragged  ugly  bushes],  altogether  made 
a  most  idyllic  picture,  and  notbiug  could  be  more  exquisite  than  the 
background  o»  both  sides,  with  vineyards  terraced  wherever  there  was 
holding  room,  and  pcc[is  at  the  little  stiU  lake,  with  a  lUae  haze  over  it, 
and  tbc  grim  point  of  the  Dent  du  Cbat  over  all.  So  much  for  the  out- 
ward, not  so  for  the  human  part ;  tliu  smells,  as  we  drove  between  the 
picturestjiw  houses,  with  their  averhangiug  roofs  and  balconies  and  out- 
ward stain,  the  stone  archways  into  (Uthy  courts,  were  ulmuat  overpower- 
iugi  the  childrcQ,  barefoot,  pale,  and  sickly,  were  wollowiug  ia  the  dirt ; 
the  women,  stunted  aud  ugly,  were  dragging  little  cart9,  cutting  gras^, 
labouring  in  the  fields.  Same  were  stripping  the  leaves  from  ash  houghi« 
for  the  cattle  to  eat ;  one,  with  a  great  toad  of  grass  on  her  head, 
was  toiling  up  a  atccp  piilh,  her  Imshaud  foUowing  after,  carryiog  nothing; 
they  hod  been  cutting  weecb  iu  an  ill-kept  vineyard,  and  he  had  loaded 
thia  Ills  beast  of  burden  with  the  results,  which  would  he  used  to  feed  the 
cows.  A  little  further  on,  uud  the  perpendicular  cUfTs,  dipping  into  the 
lake,  seemed  to  bar  all  further  progress.  The  deep  green  water,  in  which 
the  reflections  of  the  upper  world  were  ».hining  and  which  were  almost 
more  beautiful  than  the  originals,  here,  however,  drew  bark  a  little,  and 
we  crept  round  the  lieadland,  on  which  grew  great  bunches  of  Hhus 
Cotimis,  which  I  had  never  before  seen  wild.  \Vc  reached  a  village 
beyond,  where  the  wiue  was  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  country,  aud  the 
fruit  the  finest ;  the  peaches  and  figs,  indeed,  furnish  Aix,  where  they  will 
hardly  ripen  ;  while  all  was  divided  into  email  plots.  Here,  evidcntlj, 
we  had  reached  Arcadia — the  fruitful  soil,  the  delicious  climate,  the  good 
market  for  the  produce  close  at  hand,  the  exceiaive  beauty,  peace,  and 
apparent  plenty,  and  peasant  proprietorship  in  perfection.  \\c  walked 
about  while  the  horse  was  baiting,  the  stone  bon&cs  of  the  little  hsmlct 
were  set  at  every  imaginable  angle,  creeping  up  the  steep  side  of  the 
mountain  from  the  lake  ;  picturesque  was  no  adequate  word  for  the  largo 
grey  buildings  with  their  many  outward  stairs,  tlio  trailing  vines  covered 
with  grapea  banging  over  their  doars,  the  great  caves,  and  the  bright 
lights  and  flickering  shadows  cast  by  the  broad  leaves  of  the  tall  nulnuts, 
white  a  pair  of  moniic-eolourcd  oscn  were  draggiug  the  broad  green 
maize  leaves  from  a  plot  above,  'llic  inbabitaiits  were  generally  in  the 
liutds ;  but  at  last  wc  found  some  open  doors;  The  first  house  wc  entered 
turucd  away  from  the  sun  and  the  view  into  tbc  uarrowestof  Innes, opposite 
a  bam;  the  room  would  have  beeu  quite  dark,  for  the  tiny  window  was  so 
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blocked  and  dirty  that  it  g&rc  do  light,  but  tbnt  two  sticks  were  flaming' 
ID  tlie  large  o\wn  fireplace,  the  uneven  mud  floor  was  tlic  same  as  we  saw 
everywhere,  a  bruVcu  pres*,  some  dirljr  sacks,  two  chaire,  uothing  else 
was  in  the  place.  The  owner  was  a  widow  with  two  graud»on»,  she  had 
a  cow  and  a  bcifcr  ou  the  mouutoin,  a  piece  of  vineyard  and  of  maitOi 
and  a  bit  of  land,  "  oii  il  y  a  uu  peu  de  tout,"  hemp,  beans,  hay  for 
forage,  &c.  Hideous,  dirtier  cvcd  than  her  tluor,  with  the  usual  blue 
cotton  torn  jacket  and  petticoat  and  bare  feet  and  legs,  she  was  a  most 
repulfiivc-loolciiig  creature,  and  begged  for  n  sou. 

We  wanted  to  see  a  winepress,  and  were  directed  to  the  next 
house,  where  steep  stone  ttepi  led  up  to  three  liiing  rooms,  all 
upstairs  above  the  stable  and  outhouse.  The  "  house-place  "  looked 
likv  the  extremely  untidy  loft  of  an  ill-kept  barn,  with  bits  of  rotten 
wood,  odds  and  ends  of  rope,  and  heaps  of  straw  lying  about  A  few 
maize  cobs  hung  round  the  great  open  fireplace,  with  no  signs  of 
lire  iu  it  past  or  present.  Another  room  within  was  as  utterly  unlike 
au  iufaabited  dwelling — a  coafusion  of  dirt  and  diMirder,  with  a  few 
things  for  tillage  lying  about,  and  some  great  round  flat  ryc-louvcs, 
black,  aour,  snddcn,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  resting  against  the  wall 
among  the  dirty  rubbish.  The  barefoot  mistress  baked  every  fortnight, 
and  put  a  little  wheat  into  thu  loaf,  "  paa  beaucoup."  She  oflcrcd  us 
Rome  of  a  basket  of  beautiful  figs  which  »hc  bad  just  picked  to  send  in  to 
k\x.  The  rooms  were  nearly  dark,  but  she  opened  the  door  into  an 
inner  bedroom,  with  a  window  to  the  lake,  when;  the  glorious  nature 
shone  in  like  au  extraordinary  surprise  on  the  squalor.  Cliickeus  just 
hatched  rau  in  between  the  beds,  a  sort  of  cage  hung  from  the  celling, 
where  she  put  the  cheeses,  "else  the  rats  would  cat  thfiu  uU."  The 
clothes  of  the  family,  man,  woman,  and  children,  were  all  hanging  ou  a 
rope ;  tbero  was  no  kind  of  cupboard,  press,  or  drawers  in  the  house. 
She  took  us  to  sec  her  winepress  iu  a  dark,  dirty,  hole  below,  with  a 
great  cask,  where  the  grapes  xrcre  trodden  by  meu's  feet  before  being 
put  under  the  screw  of  the  machine,  which  was  of  the  rudest  and  most 
wasteful  kind;  it  was  very  uupleasauc  to  thiuk  of  drinking  the  results 
of  such  a  lilthy  process  !  The  mistress  was  still  yuuu;^,  but  withered  aud 
haggard  with  overwork,  low-spirited,  sad,  and  hopeless.  She  com- 
plained lliat  the  great  heat  of  August  had  dried  up  their  grain,  "  Ah, 
c'est  un  vilain  pay-s  ici,  loid — tout  montagne."  "  We  think  it  all  very 
beautiful,"  said  I.  "  Ah,  pour  vous,"  she  sighed.  All  their  wine  and 
butter  and  fniit  was  sold  to  get  enough  bread  to  live  on.  Tliey  grew 
"uu  pcu  dc  tout,"  as  indeed  everybody  did  in  those  parts.  Every- 
tbing  was  done  at  home.  She  dressed  the  hemp  and  spun  it,  after 
which  it  was  sent  to  the  village  Unerand  to  be  woven  into  coarse  elotb; 
there  is  no  division  of  labour  known  here. 

Th^r  two  eowa  spent  the'summcr  on  the  mountain,  on  the  communal 
ground,  and  It  took  au  hour  for  her  eldest  daughter  to  go  up  and  milk 
them  I  »he  made  butter  but  oucc  a  week. 
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Heryoangeat  cliitd,  a  pretty  Uttlo  briglit-eyod  thing  of  eiglit,  barefooted 
like  her  muther,  came  m  from  the  nuus'  tsctiout,  where  the  girls  art!  taught 
gratis.  The  boys  i^ay  eight  franca  it  year,  and  a  "lay"  sclinol  vim 
being  established.  I  vrtus  nfruid  wc  might  have  asked  too  many 
qucstionitj  for  at  Rrat  she  was  not  eoaimuuicatire,  bnt  wc  parted  great 
friends,  and  she  said  that  she  wished  her  child  were  a  httlc  older,  when 
she  would  have  asked  mc  to  tnke  her  as  a  serviiSt.  "  Ilemcrcic  la 
damCj  Marie ;  fais  la  r^vereucc,"  and  the  little  one  bowed  her  head  aud 
opeucd  her  great  soft  eyes.  "  EUe  n'a  pas  f:iit  sa  premiere  communion/' 
and  if  ahc  dies  now  (there  was  no  appearance  of  auy  daugcr)  "they 
would  not  bury  her  in  the  little  cliapel  up  there/'  said  the  mother 
dreamily  ;  "  petite  eomme  i;lle  est,  she  must  be  carried  out  there  to  the 
next  village/'  which  seemed  to  pain  her.  The  priest  only  came  to  the 
chapel  occasionally,  and  they  walked  over  to  the  nest  church  every 
Sunday.  The  possession  of  a  prt^snoir  implies  a  certain  amount  of  dignity 
and  profit,  the  netglibours  who  have  not  got  one  send  in  their  grapes 
to  be  trodden,  and  in  payment  Itjarc  behind  the  mass  of  hard  squeezed 
■kiiu  and  stalks,  called  marc,  from  which,  after  it  is  etecpcd  in  boiling 
mter,  au  eau'de-vie  is  dlstiJled. 

Another  day  we  went  up  a  mouDtaiu  lane,  which  zigzagged  high 
up  among  the  rocks,  aud  was  broken  with  torrents  across  it  whieh  had 
carried  away  the  road ;  there  were  absolutely  no  trees  that  did  not 
bear  fruit,  except  on  the  steep  slopes  where  the  scrub  grew  abort  and 
scanty,  being  [well  krpt  down  by  cutting  for  firewood,  which  costs  a 
good  deal  even  for  the  scanty  cooking.  Wc  looked  into  a  cottage, 
where  two  nicu,  with  their  jackets  hanging  over  one  shoulder,  were 
eitting  like  a  Dutch  picture,  each  with  n  glass  of  the  Ihin  red  wine 
at  a  rouud  table  before  the  great  wide  empty  chimney.  A  woman 
stood  by  them  luakiug  a  white  curd  cheese,  several  of  which  wore  hanging 
out  of  window  in  an  osier  cage.  TLey  gave  some  of  tlic  whey  to  their 
one  cow,  "  to  help  her  to  do  the  field  work  /'  there  are  more  cows  than 
oxen  used  in  the  country.  We  asked  about  the  size  of  the  properties. 
"  There  arc  some  very  large  about  here,"  said  one  of  the  men,  '*  as  much 
as  150  or  200  joiirnaux,  from  that  down  to  two."  The  hiring  price  of  land 
was  from  45  to  50  fmncs  a  journal  for  the  best,  the  proprietor  sharing 
equally  with  the  hirer  the  produro  of  the  vines  which  grew  lietiveen  the 
plotx  en  ireille.  For  a  vineyard  the  owner  finds  manure  and  vine  props, 
the  tenant  the  labour,  which  is  required  nlmost  all  the  year.  "  It  is  a 
beautiful  country/'  "  Vous  trouvcz?"  said  they,  with  a  shrug;  "it 
would  be  much  better  if  we  had  land  behind  ««,  instead  of  being  shut  iu 
with  that  wall  of  rook."  Mountains  were  unfruitful,  barren,  aud  evidently 
unpleasant  accideuts  of  Nature. 

--  The  amount  of  work  done  by  the  women  is  enormous,  without  which 
it  would  he  utterly  impossible  to  ciiltivnte  these  small  plots,  as  the 
owners  cannot  pay  fur  lalumr.  Hero  was  au  old  woman,  dirty  and  worn, 
voritiog  with  a  great  hoc,  her  gold  crosa  hmigiDg  from  &  gilt  heart,  dang- 
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a'bove  the  dirt,  »s  Ac  bent  lier  stiff  otil  body  over  the  work  ;  another 
n-aa  guiding  tlie  plough,  which  two  oxfin  wnn'.  dragging,  nnd  which  ouly 
seratcheii  thec«rth;  another  was  hnrrowing  with  the  little  three-coniered 
liUTOW  lucd  here,  a  baby  laid  br  her  on  a  lieap  of  sticks  in  the  open 
field.  Some  were  breaking  the  hard  lumps  of  soil  with  a  sort  of  hook. 
Ill  a  ploughed  field,  far  from  any  cottage  or  rillage,  was  a  mother 
sitlin;;  io.  the  middle  of  her  work,  anckltcg  her  baby,  with  three 
BtnaU  children  hnn(*ing  round  her;  th,t'  fatigue  and  anxiety  to  a  woman 
of  dragging  snch  tiny  feet  to  such  a  dittauce.  where  they  had  to  be 
kept  the  whole  day,  perhapM  ouly  a  woman  can  rightly  understand. 
At  Chamb^ry  wc  met  four  men  riding  in  a  bullock  car,  their  three 
women  walking  by  the  side.  l^TCn  on  Sunday,  pour  hoiUs,  they  work  on 
after  Moss,  with  an  attempt  at  better  clothes  it  ia  true ;  but  they 
arc  too  dovn-troddcQ  to  hare  courage  cnoagh,  or  time  enough,  to 
attend  to  their  looks  or  the  looka  of  their  liousee.  Indeed,  the  Qse  of 
beauty  is  certainly  altogether  ignored  in  Freneh  country  life  here.  A 
woman  is  treated  as  a  bt-ast  of  burden,  and  the  general  civilization  juffers. 

In  the  villages  on  the  bills  the  houses  were  stuck  at  every  imagin- 
able angle,  and  if  the  problem  had  been  set,  how  to  waste  the  most  room 
and  give  the  least  aecommodatjou,  it  was  solved  at  Mousy.  If  there 
vere  three  bouMs  together,  instetid  of  opening  on  the  road,  they  stood 
one  behind  the  other,  or  bnek  to  back  anyhow,  down  the  steep  muddy 
declivity,  with  no  sort  of  path,  though  they  had  only  to  fetch  stone  from 
across  the  way  to  make  one.  The  ground  between  was  cut  up  with  the 
passing  of  the  oxen,  with  rubbinh  heaps,  while  pcllmell,  fronts  and  backs, 
the  dwelling-house  stood  iu  one  place,  the  winepress  in  another,  the  cow- 
hoaae  in  n  third.  All  but  n  very  few  hved  iu  their  own  houses,  which 
were  extremely  old.  Nothing  like  a  new  one  was  anywhere  to  be  mccu, 
and  all  were  on  the  same  level  of  filthy  discomfort.  Wc  went  into 
one  after  another,  and  found  Heari*ely  the  smallciit  difference  between 
them,  the  wretched  little  rooms  always  opening  into  eanb  other,  m>  that  it 
was  itDp05»ildc  to  reach  the  inticrniost  without  pairing  through  all  ;  back 
doon  arc  nearly  unknown;  clay  doors,  no  furniture,  no  presses  for' 
clothcH,  the  children  aitting  on  the  ground  for  lack  even  of  stools. 
Wc  did  not  MC  a  single  book  or  newspaper,  or  ornamont  of  any  kind, 
in  the  thirty-five  or  forty  houses  we  visited.  The  struggle  for  life  is  so 
severe,  the  wolf  of  starvation  is  so  close  to  the  door,  that  the  effort  to 
get  bread  enough  to  eat  seems  to  exhaust  all  their  energies.  Thev  simply 
preserve  life  at  the  expense  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  baring. 

Wc  took  puiiis  to  go  into  wha.t  looked  like  the  good  as  well  ax  the 
had  houses.  I  generally  begged  to  see  the  winepress,  saying  that,  "as 
wc  had  no  vines  in  Kngland,  it  was  very  interesting  to  08."  A 
prensoir  is  a  sign  of  wealth  ;  the  request  was,  therefore,  a  compliment, 
aud  they  were  almost  always  pleased   to  he  asked,  while  the  lofty  eom- 

axkm  excited  by  hearing  of  so  dismal  a  Und  was  also  pleasing  to  ex- 

n.  "  ^Vhat !  no  vines  ?  no  figs  ?  Drink  beer  ?  How  sad  !    Heer  h  hut 
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poor  stuff,"  snid  tlic  proud  possessor  of  n  plot  of  monntain  Tinoyard^ 
vbcK  he  made  half  a  cask  of  thio  sour  vinegar.  Ouce  I  vas  moved 
to  say  that  ire  kept  our  cava  fur  niilkiiig,  and  u»ed  oor  ItonHis  fur 
draught.  "  Well,"  he  iwid,  "  the  cows  ^tc  lew  milk  certainly,  but  they 
must  work  here,  because  wc  cau't  geuenlly  aflbnl  oxen,  uuc),  as  for 
macliinca,  what  use  would  there  be  for  them  on  our  little  plots  V  " 

Ouc  cxccptiooally  beautiful  dwelliQ};  lay  high  up  on  the  mountaia, 
vith  a  graud  view  to  the  Houtli  tnwardt*  Chnmbcry,  and  to  the  north 
towards  the  end  of  the  lake.  It  stood  in  a  nntuml  park,  nith  great 
elieatauts  and  valuuta  growing  out  of  the  green  »ward  on  a  Ktccp 
declivity  plungiug  down  the  hill,  and  a  viueyard  behind.  There  vcrc 
no  fences,  and  all  the  grouod  round  might  have  belouge^  to  it.  The 
house  was  a  large  stouc  one,  with  very  picturCMiite  halcouies  and  ovcr- 
Itaagitig  caves ;  the  mistress  was  washing  Iter  gown  at  a  trough  (oa 
Sunday],  nnd  the  maater,  with  four  HtUe  boys,  u-as  sharpening  a 
scythe.  We  were  taken  inside,  where  tlie  roomH  were  ns  dnrii  nnd 
filthy  and  comfortlesR  as  alwayH,  and  we  were  coming  away  vheu  the 
man  aaid,  "  Si  voiis  trourez  ya  si  beau — will  you  buy  it  V"  Wc  asked 
if  he  were  really  serious  in  wanting  to  sell.  "  Yes ;  very  truly  I  am. 
And  tlie  grouud  lies  all  together  !  all  iu  ouc  piece  !  "  and  be  reiterated 
this  surprising  fact  again  and  again  ;  part  of  it  waa  his  motbtr's.  "  How 
much  land  is  there?"  1  inquired.  *'  That  you  would  see  when  it  was 
measured  for  buying,"  he  replied,  scuteDlioualy.  We  heard  from  the 
wife  afterwards  it  was  about  eightocu  acres.  "  Oh,  w  Eoglund  too  far 
off  for  you  to  come  here?    is  it  such  a  long  way  ?" 

When  H arrived,  1  took  him  to  »ee  my  proposed  estate; ;  the  Wnc* 

yard  occupied  niuc  acres,  and  the  wife  declared  that  they  made  twelve 
barrels  of  wiuc  ln.st  year,  mid  aonietimc3  as  many  as  twenty  two,  but  I 
doubt  this  was  a  tiction  of  ihc  seller  to  n  hoped-for  purchaser.  If  one 
could  Lave  lived  on  milk  and  grapes,  and  walnuts  and  chcstuuts,  It 
would  have  been  very  tctupting;  the  walU  were  so  solid  that  it  might 
have  been  made  into  a  comfortable  home,  Ike  floors  were  boarded ;  it 
van  hy  far  the  bctt  of  all  the  homesteads  we  saw ;  but  though  the 
owners  had  cows  oud  oxen,  pigci  and  winepress,  they  were  ju»t  as 
»((Halid  as  their  nei^bbimrB,  and  cared  little  for  their  place.  Indeed, 
it  was  remarkable  how  the  richer  houses  were  not  a  whit  more  comfort- 
able or  civilized  than  the  poorer  onejt.  Tlie  ideal  bad  snnk  to  the 
level  of  the  most  misemblo  cvcrjwjicre. 

.  In  a  flour-mill  on  rather  a  large  scale,  whcrc'  we  went  the  nest  day 
to  look  at  a  prees  for  making  colza  oil  to  burn  and  walnut  oil  for 
salad,  the  old  miller,  who  looked  like  a  day  labourer,  took  us  into 
his  house.  In  Kuglaud  he  would  have  had  a  smart  parlour,  with 
|)nuts  on  the  wall  and  books  on  ibe  table,  an  attempt,  at  least,  at  art 
aud  literature.  Here  the  one  room  was  so  Huiall  that  it  was  hardly 
pcwiblc  to  sit  down  ;  u  lluur-binn  on  one  side,  the  stuireasc  on  the 
other,    and    the   coukiug-storc    act    iu     the     large    uuuscd    chimacT- 
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comer  on  the  third,  and  cverythiDg  dirty  and  bare.  Thcac  stoves 
arc  now  taking  the  place  of  the  great  wood  firea,  ant)  are  vory  ooa- 
vcnicut.  A  6ut.iroa  box,  four  inchoa  deep,  set  on  four  legs,  with  three 
or  four  round  ojWDingB  in  the  top— a  hasilful  of  fuel  is  put  inside,  and 
OS  soon  as  it  is  alight  tlio  pots  arc  set  in  the  UoIl's  to  simmer,  an  iron 
tabe  carrying  off  the  yery  small  amount  of  smoke.  His  two  ilangfaters 
were  making  some  soup — haricots,  Icvks,  sometimes  a  little  niaisc  or 
potatoes,  no  milk,  a  Wt  of  butter,  seldom  any  meat  they  said — this  was 
the  usual  potage  of  the  district,  and  indeed  generally  in  Franee. 

The  miller  employed  no  workmen;  they  did  nil  in  the  family,  and 
"  had  a  good  piece  of  land  of  their  own."      In  England  the  sons  would 
have  resisted  being  made  into  day  labourers,  and  wohM  have  g^-snc  off 
into  other  trades  ^  bat  here  the  only  object  seems  to.  be  to  avoid  hiring, 
and  to  keep  the  piece  of  ground  together.     The  idea  of  "  bettering" 
themselves,  of  rising  in  the  world — which  is  the  great  object  of  the  Aiiglo> 
Saxon    race  for  thcmaelvea,  or  at  least   fur  their  children — is  entirely 
absept  here.     There  ia  no  ambition  but  that  of  putting  money  by  iu 
the  funds.or  biding  it  in  an  old  stocking,  after  the  barest  necessaries  of  life 
have  been  provided;  and  no  capital  is  invested  in  (rultivnttng  the  laud.  W'c 
found  another  "  rich"  mountain  home  on  the  other  side  the  volley.  We 
had  followed  an  old  man,  who  was  carrying  on  his  bead  a  hcary  load 
of  {;rccn  maitc  for  his  cows,  to  a  large  farmstead,  up  among  the  big  wal- 
nuts, which   be  owned,  and  where   he   lived  quite  alone,  in  the  usual 
filth  and  destitution  ;  but  he  had  a  tall  clock,  which  he  showed  us  with 
pride.      It  did  not  go,  but  it  was  a  wonder  of  luxury  worthy  of  aduiira- 
tioo;  ire  saw  no  other,  indeed,  iu  the  district.  "  Now,let  me  show  you  /a 
mainon  Sa  pfuo  etr^anie  dn  vomnafft,"  said    he.     '•*  Jacques  is  a  great 
proprietor;  he  has  10,000  francs  iu  land  only — about  tvrcniy  journaux 
(18  acres)^  and  they  are  worth  2,000  francs  each  about  here,  and  he 
has  four  oxen  and  two  cows  I"     Neither  the  great   mau   nor   bis    wife 
were  at  home,  but  our  friend  went  up  the  outride  stair  and  pvished  open 
the  door.     There  was  a  kitchen  and  sitting-room,  both  large,  the  last 
obsolufcly  b.irc,  except  for  three  chairs  and  a  wretched   table.     The 
three  bedrooms  could  only  be  reached  through    the   other   rooms,  and 
vere  certainly  not  bare,  for  all  the  wardrobes  of  all  the  family — men, 
women,  and  children — ^-Ican  and   unclean,  liucn  and  woollen,  were  all 
hanging  on  long  ropes.     There  was  not  a  single  prcM  iu  the  house;  nomc 
oats  were  lying  on  one  of  the  floors,  and  some  gourds  under  the  beds. 
Long  plaited  hanks  of  hemp  hung  on  the  ivalh.     EsL-cpt  that  there  was 
moru  sjiacc  in  wiiich  to  bft  dirty  and  uncomfortable,  there  was  no  liiffcrcnce 
between  the  most  "  elegant"  house  iu  the  neighbourhood  and  the  rest. 
A  little  further  on,  a  man  nnd  hit  wife  vrerc  digging  potatoes  in 
a  field  very  small  and  bad ;   he  bad    n  bit    of    vineyard  "  up  there," 
be  said,  "  in  all  about  three  acres;  many  had  only  two,  or  even  less," 
equal  to  a  good  Knglish  allotment ;  "  and  there  arc  mure  who  have  the 
Ultle  than  the  large  ones,  uile;/"     "  But  a  family  cannot  li?e  on  that?" 
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"  Ob,  DO,  tlicy  go  out  for  liire^  iloira  iuto  Aix  in  thn  season.  It  is  a  hard 
life!"  "And  what  do  they  do  in  the  winter 'r"  "  TTury  safer,"  said 
be,  emphaticalljr.  "  C'cit  un  pays  dc  dur  travail,  allcx !  Dons  la  plaine 
on  Tft  droit  devant  sot;  mois  ici  I"  Aguin,  the  rocks  wcro  only  impedi- 
menta and  mistakes.  'Here  ii  tittle  work  for  hire  to  be  had  in  the 
conatry,  bccanse  each  man  works  his  own  little  plot, 

I  BaC  by  an  intcUigcut  middle-class  Frcuchmau  at  the  table  d'bdte 
who  kaew  the  country  well.  He  gave  very  much  such  an  account  of  their 
agricultural  difficulties  as  we  should  do  iu  Jiuglnud.  The  wheat,  cheese, 
and  pork  are  uudersold  by  Amencuu  produce,  the" d^placenieDtsd'iudustrie 
ct  dc  commerce."  occasioned  by  urrivul!)  from  the  New  Wurld,  unhinge 
everything.  1  told  hovr  we  had  heurd  from  a  Gcrmsu  grand  acij^ucur  that 
bis  fine  Saxony  wools  were  ruined  by  the  produce  of  Austrnlian  sheep, 
whidi  was  not  nearly  so  good,  but  wn»  preferred  by  the  manufacturers 
of  cheap  wares,  and  of  the  distress  thuK  caused  in  Germany.  My 
neighbour  »aid  that  the  dislocation  of  trade  was^  he  believed,  now 
uutTCnal ;  probably  as  populiition  increased  in  America,  and  the  cost  of 
production  with  it,  an  equilibrium  would  he  found,  but  there  trill  be 
much  distress  ia  Europe  6rst.  There  arc  other  very  scriou))  dangers  ia 
France.  The  phylloxera  ih  very  bad  and  wide-spread,  and  no  cure  baa 
yet  been  found  against  this  almost  uiicruticupie  insect,  but  to  plant  the 
American  vine,  whose  bark  is  tougher  and  cannot  be  guawn  away ;  but 
two  or  three  years  muHt  go  by  before  the  plants  will  bear,  and  how  nan 
tltc  smnll  cultivator  wait  so  lung?  'Ihcn,  the  silk  industry  lioa  quite 
died  out  with  the  disease  iu  the  worms,  and  Lyons  is  using  Chinese  and 
Japanese  silk  as  cheaper.  Atto,  ia  the  south,  whole  districts  had 
depended  on  the  cultivation  of  the  tiaraoce,  used  among  otiier  lliiugs  aa 
R  dye  for  tbe  red  trousers  of  the  French  soldier.  Now  gas  tar  dyes  had 
taken  its  place,  and  the  farmers  growing  madder  were  ruined.  Friiuce 
is  so  large,  aud  her  productions  so  various,  that  no  one  hears  much,  ti 
feiratu/er,  of  all  this,  but  the  distress  was  very  real.  The  education 
given  iu  the  schuuU  naa  very  bad:  readiuf;  and  writiu^  alone  is  nu^ 
education,  and  the  books  the  peo[>!c  read  (when  they  read  at  all,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  peasants)  are  bad,  and  the  papers  worse ;  the 
feuUktom  of  the  cheap  prcts  are  simply  dis^aceful.  'V\''e  heard  this 
from  many  others,  and  the  names  of  the  huoks  wc  saw  at  the  stations 
bore  it  out : — "  J:'ils  Adull^in,"  "  tiasconiiadra  dc  TAmour,"  "  Seduc- 
tion," "  Soudardcs  ct  Lovelaces,"  "  U  Mtard,"  "  La  haute  Canaille," 
"  Amours  Fragites,"  *'  Lcs  Maris  dc  Sladamc,"  "  Le  Jlari  au  Deux 
Femmes,*'  "  Memoires  d'un  Baiscr,"  "  L'iVssommoir,"  "  Le  Mariagc  du 
Suicide,"  are  not  likely  to  be  "  improvjn'  rcadiii'  "  for  any  one.  And 
the  lint  was  nearly  tlic  same  at  the  Amicus  buuksUill  in  the  north  as  it 
had  becD  at  Aix  in  tlie  far  south.  Advertiscuients  of  "  La  C'h&tc  d'un 
Pr^trc,"  TOHutn  feuiUeton,  covered  the  walls  of  Paris. 

In  the  curious  old  Town  Hall  there  is  a  vcn*  good  collection  of 
remains  of  the  prcbistcric  lake  villages,  built  on   piles  in   the  Lac  dc 
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Bourgct;  and  dredged  up  vheu  the  water  is  low.  The  food,  the 
ireapout,  tlic  ornanfiits  of  tlic  aiicieut  race,  and  their  msnncr  of  life, 
cau  be,  to  a  grtst  extent,  traced  out.  Pificreut  kinds  of  graio,  Tcry 
tmxW  aud  poor,  vtM  fruits,  crabs  and  plums;  the  bones  of  wolns, 
hurcs,  dogs,  wild  boars,  stags,  and  even  of  small  liorsca;  Btoiie  whorls 
used  for  spinning,  like  those  so  abundantly  found  by  Schlicmnnii  at 
Tro'g  (?) ;  flint  weapons  and  stone  celts  with  their  wooden  handles, 
jtarnccWts  and  neclilaccs  of  beads  and  atones  once  strung  on  a  thread, 
Lliong  pins  with  ornaraental  beads,  from  the  hair  of  some  half-naked  lake 
facile,  and  mnch  like  Iho  filagree  haloa  worn  by  Italian  peasants,  hare 
been  discorered.  Even  bit*  of  coarsely  woven  linen  and  of  grass 
matting,  somewhat  hke  the  African,  have  been  preserved  in  tho  Qsofiil 
mud.  MoBt  oi  the  things  iteeni  to  have  dropped  ^tranquilly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  hut  occastoRally  them  must  have  been  a  catastrophe, 
and  the  little  city  of  refuge  was  perhaps  taken,  at  all  evi?nta  it  was 
burnt,  for  all  the  ohjecrts  found  arc  charred,  and  even  the  piles  on 
which  tbc  wigwams  were  built — vhidi  were  probably  round,  like  the 
Malay  hnt« — show  signs  of  fire. 

1  asked  Sir  A.  Cavanagh,  who  had  been  Governor  of  the  Straits 
Scttlcmcuts  at  Singapore,  about  the  Malay  Ullages,  which  are  hnilt 
in  the  same  nay  far  out  into  the  water,  for  safety  from  enemies.  He' 
suid  that  as  these  are  on  creeks  of  tlie  sea,  where  the  tide  rises  ten  or 
tTrdve  ftet,  they  are  even  more  difficnit  to  coustruct  than  on  the  pcncefuJ 
French  or  Swiss  hikes.  The  lloorK  ure  of  split  bamboo,  with  iuteratices 
about  au  inch  wide,  so  that  the  iumatca  cau  sMcep  out  all  dirt  into  the 
water  withont  trouble.  And  if  this  were  the  case  with  tlic  prehistoric 
lake  men,  n»  is  probable,  it  would  acronnt  for  the  great  number  of  (to 
them)  valuable  articles  which  had  been  lost,  and  arc  found  so  opportunely 
by  Its  aa  to  enable  lis  to  reconstruct  once  more  that  fnr-oft'  old  barbaric 
life,  in  fear  of  wild  beasts,  in  fear  of  "  enemies,*'  in  fear  of  stanatioii, 
it  must  have  been  a  somewhat  dismal  existence. 

We  drove  round  the  head  of  the  lake  near  the  place  where  one  of  the 
villages  once  stood.  The  road  ran  through  a  marsh  which,  aftor  the  rain, 
vaa  almost  like  the  lake  itself.  A  fisherman  stood  up  to  his  knees  in  the 
water  tlie  hot  imii  idnning  on  his  heail,  and  a  man  with  a  gun  wa-i  plungiDg* 
heavily  tlimngh  the  mud.  The  rccds  were  mown  for  litter,  for  which  it 
'v>  better  tliaiL  hay,  they  ^aid.  On  tbc  drier  parts,  the  rows  were  standing 
for  their  afternoon  outing  with  tlicir  feet  in  the  water,  catingrathcr  dole- 
fully, while  their  barefoot  cbild-kccpcrs  sat  ou  the  edge  of  the  i-oad 
aud  8()uallcd  for  so«s,  holding  up  hunches  of  ragwort  a»  an  excuse. 

Bourgct  itself,  the  smallest  uiid  most  remote  of  towns,  ptiasessed  a 
fine  old  Beucdictiue  monastery,  and  there  is  a  heantiftil  cajTred  proces- 
sion, of  the  thirteenth  ccnturj',  round  the  apse  of  the  old  chnrch. 
The  relief  is  excecdiugly  high,  the  hcmls  quite  detached  from  the  back; 
onr  Saviour  on  an  ass  followed  by  the  AptMtlcs.  Hach  fnce  and  atti- 
tude vns  a  study  of  character,    so   individual,  so    living — speaking, 
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nitniQg,  almost  thinking ;  but  no  ouc  cawd  for  it,  aud  a  {p-eat  piece 
has  been  wantonly  cut  away,  "to  make  roym,"  it  was  saidj  Irat  for 
what  DO  one  could  tell. 

Iq  the  iuDcr  cuurt  of  ihc  mooastcry  wc  fotiud  an  uremic  of  the  four- 
teenth ceutury,  with  a  still  oidur  one  bulovr,  both  extremely  quaint  and 
pretty,  but  defaced  and  torn  down  at  the  Rcvolntioii.  The  place  had  been 
bonght  by  an  old  man,  who  took  ua  into  a  nest  be  lad  fitt^^d  up  for  him- 
self in  the  old  prior's  rooms,  where  he  showed  ns  with  pride  the  boiseries, 
done  by  a  local  carpenter,  of  inlaid  waTniit,  cherry^  and  ash  ;  it  was 
the  only  bit  of  new  work  we  saw  anywhere.  The  views  out  of  the 
windows,  looking  to  the  Alps  across  a  little  garden  full  of  hg^treea 
covered  with  Omit,  were  lorcly.  Below  was  a  great  refectory  with  an 
open,  fireplace,  twenty-seven  feet  wide,  (Towncd  with  a  scutcheon,  the 
nniplc  stoue  moulding*)  so  fine  that  they  wi-re  a  pleasure  to  trace:  then 
to  a  tithe  building  whern  the  dues,  all  paid  in  kind,  were  stored  by  the 
monks — ■into  a  sort  ofopcra-box,  high  up  in  the  church,  where  the  prior 
"  asaistcil"  at  the  scnricc  without  troubling  bimaelf  to  go  there,  and 
evcrj'wberc  up  anil  down  steep  twisted  stone  stairca&cs,  so  dangerous 
that  the  moukfi  can  never  have  contemplated  growing  old.  At  the 
other  end,  the  proprietor  has  fitted  up  a  lodging  for  visitorn  out  of  the 
cells,  seven  pi&ceg  looking  on  a  terrace  into  the  street,  where  the 
mountains  peered  ilowu  ahovL'  the  houses  with  tbcEr  overhanging  caves, 
from  which  hung  osii^r  baakets  fall  of  chee»e  and  strings  of  yellow 
Indian  corn  cobs.  All  the  women  and  children  in  the  place  seemed  to 
l)c  aittiug  in  the  dirty  road,  two  old  hags  were  busy  turuiug  apitming 
wheels  with  one  hand,  holding  a  long  distaff  in  the  other ;  an  old  man 
was  making  a  net.  The  outside  staireascs,  the  wooden  balconies — all 
was  most  pietUFCsquCr  but  so  utterly  squalid  and  fitll  of  smells  that  one 
wondered  what  the  "  visitors"  could  be  like  who  went  to  stay  in  the 
place. 

As  we  returned  by  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  lake,  the  cxtraordinajy 
precision  with  which  the  mountains  towards  Chambcry,  on  one  side,  aud 
the  steep  promontories  and  precipices  receding  towards  the  open  water^ 
on  the  other,  were  mirrored,  had  a  purity  and  dt-licate  dear  transparency 
that  was  quite  impossible  to  paint,  the  lake  in  some  places  of  an  emerald 
green. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  is  the  feeling  towards  the  religious 
orders  at  this  time  in  Prance.  The  measures  for  closing  their  schools 
hsvB  been  merely  nominal,  they  have  alt  been  reopened  nndcr  other  lay 
names,  and  arc  iu  all  other  points  the  same  as  before.  The  great 
Protestant  pasteur  of  Paris,  M.  tJcrsior,  has  expressed  a  general 
feeling,  in  uiying,  "Let  us  establish  better  schools;  but  it  >s  tyranny 
not  to  allow  those  who  please  to  have  ami  to  use  the  denominational 
schools  ciisting." 

The  influence  of  the  Church  has  apparently  diminished  a  good  deaL 
At  Amiens  we  were  looking  at  a  statue  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  pedestal 
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of  whicli  was  corered  with  briclibats  and  broken  bottles,  evidently  flung 
at  it  in  scorn,  aiid  the  namo  erased.  We  asked  an  ouorier  who  it  was. 
He  ysta  a  stranger  and  did  aot  knuv,  but  believed  it  was  the  builder  1 
of  the  chiircb.  "  It  is  a  monk  at  all  eventji/*  I  said.  "  Then  he  ought 
to  be  pnllcd  dowu  and  broken  up/' answered  he,  with  a  scowlj  cicnehing 
his  it!it.  At  Aix  a  workman,  was  complaining  of  the  sums  paid  to  the 
Church  :  "  Cinquante-deiu:  millionn  tur  ]c  budifctc,  and  we  don't  want  the 
prieets."  "  Tbc  cwis  arc  very  ill-paid  aud  very  good  and  uaeful  men," 
I  answered.  "  What !"  he  cried,  "  do  you  think  it  liglit  for  a  woman 
to  go  to  eoufessiuu  to  a  man  and  tell  liim  all  hor  husband  says  aud 
does?  It  is  abutniunble!  The  priest  ferrets  out  all  tht;  gossip  in 
the  village  aud  puis  bis  nose  iuto  all  our  affairs,  but  the  husbands 
won't  alUtw  their  wives  now  to  confess,  except  quelgues  vieiUvs  di-votes, 
and  the  fathcre  won't  even  let  their  dauglitera  go,  after  they  have  made 
tbcir  premidre  eommanion.  For  three  frutcSj  ire  can  get  a  billet  pretend- 
ing to  show  we  have  been  there  without  ever  goiug  near  the  altar, 
what  do  you  think  of  that?  I  don't  want  the  cur/,  or  his  teaebiug  or 
Itis  preaching."  It  was  sad  to  sec  the  true  substance  and  the  false  form 
so  inextricably  mixed  np  in  tbc  people's  minds.  Religion  is  dying  away, 
beeause,  as  my  informant  said,  "^  on  vcut  nous  faire  croire  un  tas  de 
b^tiaes  qui  sont  iucroyables,  et  nous  u'cu  roulona  pa.1,  je  vous  le  dis  tout 
court  I"  We  heard  that  confession  waa  nearly  extinct  in  the  uortb  of 
France  also. 

Thervrf  is  extremely  ill-paid,  only  900  francs  by  the  State,  besides 
his  fees,  which  are  not  high  ;  he  is  hardly  ever  a  gentleman  or  man  of 
education ;  he  generally  rises  from  the  poorest  families,  aud  only 
associates  with  the  gcutlcfulkK  profess ioiinlly ;  thus  a  link  bctwoan  the 
upper  and  the  lower  classes  is  wanting  iu  France,  such  m  is  found  in 
the  EugUsh  clergyman.  There  has  been,  except  in  particular  instances, 
a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  scigucurs  and  the  peasants.*  Eugenic 
dc  Gucriu  mentions  that  one  day  she  asked  an  old  womau  to  fetch  nonp 
from  the  chateau;  she  did  not  come,  and  when  questioned,  she  replied 
that  her  grandchild  bad  said,  "  N'y  va  pas,  grand'  inlTc,  on  t'y  mangcra." 
Happily  for  both,  there  arc  no  such  grim  traditions  of  hiMtility  in  ' 
England  between  the  mauor>housc  and  the  cottage. 

A  French   lady  from  the  North   of  France  told    us  of  the  sti'iugc   1 
jealousy  of  tlie  iieasants  of  any  one  higher   or  better  ofl'  than  them- 
selves.      There  in.  little  such  feeling  iu    English  country  life,  and  the 
"big  house"  and  park  are  often  regarded  as  the  museum,  entertainment 
ground,  and  convalcaccnt  home  of  the  neighbourhood  (as  they  indeed 

ought  to  he).     At  a  christening  feaat  thia  summer  at  C ,    nearly  a 

thousand  village  folk  bad  tea  on  the  lawn,  with  football,  dancing,  and 

"  In  tli«  "Kfcit  (itiiM  Sfi'BT,"  u  a  proof  of  her  (Ttowrdinirj-  sjiiiclity.  the  aogvlio 
A]cSMi<lrioa  in  dcMriWl  m  visiting  tlic  aicli.iinil  tcxcliiii^  iLi' cliildr«it  ■>(  tlic  minr  niar 
lit^rlathcT-in-Uw'*  Lome  in  tlia  yray  lliol  jadoue  b/  wivcaauil  (!uij;LWmuf  tlio  <Jc(£rt)Uia 
wid  tt>*  niuiro  in  atnioct  «v«ty  i iUi^  in  BegliuiO,  a^i  S  IUAlt«r  vf  u  juno,  witbout  ilUjr  UotiCr 
wliat«v«r  licnug  Ulcnn  of  it.  ^B 
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eiUDCs  of  all  sorts,  going  wherever  they  pleased,  in  and  otib  of  the  bot- 
houw«,  mnaiuing  uutil  ten  at  eight  for  tircvorks  and  illuminations ; 
Tct  on  the  ni^xl  day  it  iras  foiuid  thst  not  a  border  had  been  trampled 
or  a  flower  plucked.  'Flic  self-restraint  and  good  feeling  evinced  by  such 
care  of  what  was  trusted  to  tbeni,  was  felt  to  be  vcrry  gracious  and  most 
bonournble  to  their  "  eivilization."  She  rejiUcd,  that  a  similar  f^te  bail 
been  giren  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  at  it  cMleaa  near  her,  where 
the  gardens  had  been  opened,  everything  had  been  "  pilld,  ravage,  ct 
necag^ :  c'^tait  comnie  si  rcnnemi  avail  pasa^  par  la  campagae." 

Strange  rtorics  of  the  old  nobles  turn  ap.     We  saw  near  Chambery  the 
loucraofacatitlc  in  the  valleys  leading  towards  the  Alps,  where,  at  Ihccnd 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  aeignenrof  Montmaycur  had  a  law^iuitwith 
biiucighbourof  Aspremonl,and  the  Prcsidcutof  the  Court  gave  bira  hopes 
of  8Ucce«9  (judges  were  apt  to  give  opinions  off  the  bench  in  those  days) ; 
but  when  the  trial  took  place  an  impnrtant;jr«T  was  wanting,  and  >[out- 
mycur  w:m  cast.    A  little  time  after  he  gave  a  great  feast  (probably  prc- 
paattforhis  cxprct<:d  triumph)  to  the  President  and  all  the  neighbouring 
^mt  folk.      When  all  were  assembled,  suddenly  the  host  reqncstcil  the 
jv^gc'tf  presence  in  an  inner  chamber,     It  was  hung  with  black,  and  an 
nKBlioucr  stood  in  the  middle,  with  his  ase,  at  a  block.     The  Presi- 
dent wm  seized  and  his   head  cut  off  then  aud  there,      A  few  hours 
aflcr,  Slontmoyeuf   dashed    into    the    room   where  the    other   jndges 
Wmiging  to  the  court  wlncli  bad  offeuded  him  were  sitting,  threw  llie 
Ttttiileut's  head,  in  a  bag,  upon  the  table,  eaJled  out,  "  Voilft  la  pifece 
qn  rous  manque  ! "  aud,  in  the  cunfusiou,  escaped  acotfree  on  a  horse 
tir^idi  was  waiting  for  him  below. 

Sncb  ungovernable  ruiiians  would  go  fur  to  diacredit  their  order,  even 
in  those  rough  days,  and  the  extravagance  and  license  of  later  years 
fiiil  not  rwlecm  their  character.  There  has  been  littln  of  what  we  nail  real 
wmntry  life  aniong:  the  I-'fench  upper  classes.  Thry  have  generally 
ntircd  there  to  recoup  themselves  for  life  at  Paris,  and  it  has  licca 
_aiBsi(l(rrcd  as  au  c\ile  not  a  home. 

Tltc  (lolitical  talk  vc  heard  was  that,  in  siiitc  of  his  apparent  popu- 
larity, tiambctta  has  bce::i  goiug  down  ever  since  bis  more  than  royal 
progrwa  after  the  elections.  The  belief  in  personal  government  is  so 
inveterate  in  France  that  thoy  must  iilways  incarnate  a  chief  to  credit 
with  good  and  cvit  fortune  ;  none  of  the  Ministers  liave  been  sutDeiently 
adcrable  for  this,  and  the  President,  Uri?vy,  is  "  nhsolumcnt  nul," 
iaic  the  issues  of  the  Tunis  war  will  fall  on  Oambcttu  alone.  Since 
the  failure  of  the  acral'm  tte  lisle,  be  has  shown  tha^  he  can  no  longer 
"irield  at  will  the  fierce  democ^cy''  of  Paris.  Said  our  Parisian 
frieiul,  "  Xo  one  knows  what  will  come  of  the  ucw  Miniutr}';  the 
eiiXtsiTO  change,  the  uiicortaiuty,  is  trying  and  dangerous  for  lu 
in  Inrfc,  aud  iu  all  ways;  there  is  no  stability  iu  auytbing,  and 
» (wi€  can  foresee  how  matters  will  stand  ncit  year.  Your  insti- 
ttttiatu  arc  better  in    England,  pfrAw/)*?"     Then,  witli  some  aatisfac- 
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tioi),  be  went  on,  "  But  70a  hare  plenty  of  troablcs  thcrcj  too,  iritli 
your  great  iudustriftl  popuialions  and  ytyax  Ireland !  Vou  are  not  ou 
roses  cither  1** 

Next  wc  heard  that  Ganibctta  viU  give  anything  which  he  helirves 
to  be  uked  for  by  the  people,  and  that  Louis  Blouc  is  quite  right  lu 
declaiing  that  I'Vance  is  playing  Bismarck's  game,  by  thus  riakiug  the 
firieadship  of  England  and  Itidy  and  alumiug  Spain  for  such  an  object 
as  Tunis. 

At  last  our  bathing  purgmtorj'  oame  tn  an  pud,  und  we  moved 
gladly  OD  to  Annecy,  ao  old-world  'own,  witli  a  grent  cnstle  on  a 
rodt  Id  the  very  midst  of  the  town,  and  curious  arcades  in  the 
strocta,  on  the  bonlcrs  of  a  lovely  little  lake,  prettier  even  than 
that  of  Bourgct.  Here  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  its  Bishop,  iivod  and 
worked — one  of  the  most  "  pious  "  and  attaching  of  saintly  men.  The 
traces  of  him,  however,  arn  few  ;  hia  hoasc  anil  the  church  where  hc^vas 
buried  were  dcBtrc)yed  in  the  Rcrohition,  and  hi*  body  is  nuw  set  up  in  a 
glass  cit&e.  over  the  high  altar,  in  an  ngly,  tawdry  new  church  ;  it  seemed 
strange  that  he  did  not  Hm;  from  the  dead  to  prevent  au  exhibition  so 
contrary  to  his  genlle  modest  nature.  Then  we  ferreted  out  u  little  old 
convent  where  he  nscd  to  ^ieit  his  friend  and  coadjutor,  the  Baronuc  dc 
Chantal.  The  tiny  chapel  and  a  rincpa-ffota  date  from  their  time,  16iO, 
and  its  Ichvcs  are  plucked  by  pious  pilgrims  in  rcmcmhrdncc  of  both. 
To  her  many  of  the  beautiful  "  Lcttrcs  Spiritucllea  "  arc  nddrcssod,  which 
cootaln  some  of  the  niut.t  practically  devuut  Cliristiau  uiaxims  of  any  age. 
It  is  dismal  to  hear,  however,  tliat  ho  afterwards  joined  iu  the  religious 
persecution  of  the  Protestants.  But,  after  all,  a  good  logical  Catholic 
must  be  a  pcraccutor — it  is  his  duty  to  torment  unbelievers  well  in  this 
world,  however  unwillingly ;  it  would  be  a  cruel  kindness  to  spare  n  little 
pain  here,  according  to  his  creed  of  salvation,  if  by  any  means  he  may 
save  their  souls  in  eternity. 

Wc  steamed  round  the  lake,  touching  at  all  the  Ultlc  villages,  with 
a  constant  coming  and  going  of  market  folks.  Au  old  priest  ou 
board  wa-s  very  willing  to  talk.  "  The  subdivision  of  laud  is  excessive, 
and  the  povertj*  very  great."  "  How  do  they  live  iu  winter  ?"  "  C'cst 
Ic  secret  du  bon  Dteu,  madamc.  There  is  much  private  charity  aud  some 
allowance  from  old  fouudatioiiT  belonging  to  the  town."  A  young 
priest  did  not  approve  of  his  elder  being  so  friendly  with  heretics,  and 
came  constantly  I0  persuade  him  to  change  his  sent,  which  he  objectetl  was 
too"hot"or"too  wimly;"bHt  in  vain,  the  old  man  would  not  leave  ns. 

The  head  of  the  lake,  where  the  great  mountains  overlapped,  with  deep 
blue  chasms  on  their  sides,  and  shaggj'  pine-woods,  and  long  slopes 
clothed  with  brown  and  golden  velvet  fern,  and  brushwood  in  front,  was 
TCTj'  fiue.  The  ne\t  day  wc  drove  over  a  Col  into  the  beautiful  valleys 
leading  to  the  An'e  and  Chamounix.  The  extreme  fertility  of  the 
alluvial  soil  at  the  bottom   proditnes  a  rich  vegetation,  contrasted  uiih 

>  ragged  mountain  summitu,  tliat   is  most  strikiug.     The  road  runs 
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througli  one  long  orchard  on  both  sides — with  gKUt  walnuts,  like  forest 

jtrccs;  pear-trees,  of  the  height  of  elms,  and  weighed  down  bv  showers  of 

lit;  apple-trees,  so  laden  with  red  npptes  that  the}"  looked  as  if  they 

le  out  of  a  fairy  talc ;  little  ckdfela  perched  high  up  on  the  hillsides 

fin  the    midst  of   patches  of   ciiltiration — most  picnircsque.      But  the 

populbtiou  was  as  poor  and  as  dirty  as  in  the  districts  wc  had  lefi. 

The  new  road  made  by  the  French  at  enormous  expense,  leading  only  to 
Chunoonix,  waa  another  bribe  to  the  iuhabitimti;  and,  ecrtainly,  when 
one  Kes  the  extent  of  fair  conntrj-  which  tVaucc  gave  to  herself  in 
reward  for  ber  Italian  cxertiouE,  it  ia  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Italy  refuses  to  be  lery  grateful.      "  Was  she  not  amply  paiil  ?" 

The  Tsllcy  narrowed,  the  mountains  grew  steeper,  as  wc  started  in 
the  early  morning  after  a  poisonous  night  of  smells  at  Sallanchcs. 

I**  There  is  Mont    JJIanc,"  cried  H ;   "  Ves,  I  see  some  conftwcd 

wka,"  said  I.  "  Oh,  not  there !  look  higher,"  answered  he.  "  Yes, 
I  see  a  faint  outline."  "  Higher  1  higher  still  I  much  higher,"  fried  bo  ; 
Kod  there,  far  up  in  the  Leavens,  unbelievably  high,  a'lore  tlie  broad 
liand  of  cloud,  were  the  great  while  points  and  aiguilles  sltiuing  in  the 
aun,  and  then  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  of  the  faint,  confused, 
cloudy  indicalious  below  breaks  upon  one.     It  was  t>o  like  life. 

However  often  one  may  have  seen  it,  the  night  is  always  like  a 
new  rerelation ;  the  excessive  purity  and  brilliancy  of  the  slopes  of 
daz/ling  snow,  with  the  delicate  inflection«  of  their  shadown  against 
the  i«ile  blue  sky;  so  lonely,  so  stillj  so  sharp,  yet  so  tender, 
Boflcncd  by  the  wonderfiil  amount  of  atmosphere  between  our  lower 
standpoint  and  tlieir  glorious  height ;  so  distinct  and  decided,  yet  so 
unreal,  like  the  glimpse  into  another  world  high  up  in  the  hcarens. 
like  all  the  greatest  efl^ccta  in  nature  and  art  it  U  perfectly  incom- 
muuicablc  by  words,  or  colonm,  or  photographs,  and  is  fresh  in  its 
novelty  of  beauty  every  time  it  is  seen.  This  day,  thrangh  the  deep 
dark  gorge,  with  mighty  ailver  firs  clinging  to  the  almont  perpendicular 
rocks;  the  Arre  dashing  unseen,  but  not  unhcani,  below,  and  the  lofty 
cloudland,  with  the  sun  on  it  alKivc,  the  effect  was  sa'msisantt  and  H., 
who  knows  the  Andes  well,  acknowledged  that  even  they  could 
%  have  looked  5ucr.  "  Only  an  inch  or  two  higher  up  on  the 
inTas."     A  mere  question  of  degree. 

That    cimons    settlement    of    iuus   and    pensions,   Cbamounix,   was 

Uust  about  to  he  forsaken  for  the  winter.      Our  hotel,  a  very  large  and 

^ood  one,  would  have  the  key  turned   in  tht  door,  and  uo  more  care 

taken  of  it  than  could  be  given  by  a  woman  going  in  once  a  week 

Lto  open  windows.      "  There  arc  no  tliicvca  here,  for  where  could  they 

rcniTy  the  plunder?"     The  medley  population  was  mostly  going  away. 

The  nationality  of  trades  is  a  curious  one;   the  English  will  bo  found 

everywhere,  ascugiucers  and  grooms,  the  French  as  cooks  and  milUucrs, 

the  Italians   as  confectioners  aud  workers  in  plaster,  and  the  German 

is  "  easily  prince "  of  waiter*.    Indeed,  to  see  him  carrying  seven  plates 
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of  fi»h  ou  one  baud  and  arm,  and  keeping  tlie  otlier  free  for  tlicir  A\s- 
tribution,  is  a  splciidid  iuatance  of  the  "  prehcusilc  powers"  of  the 
hurann  animal!  He  is  an  original.  I  had  "assbted"  at  IJ. s  depar- 
ture for  tlic  Glacier  des  Bussohb,  and  returned  to  the  emptj  table  foi 
luncheon,  when  the  waiter,  who  brought  some  salad,  evidentljr  con> 
sidcn:d  it  bis  duty  to  devote  Iiimsclf  to  my  instructiou  and  cutertaintncnt, 
He  leant  his  arm  ou  the  chiinucy- piece,  and  lie^aii  :  "  1  am  ^iii^  away  ia 
a  vcek — this  place  is  fiiitshcd,  and  I  tbitik  of  Tisiting  the  chief  cities  of 
Enrojw.  J'ai  vingl-sis  ans,  et  c'est  Ic  moment  dc  se  perfection ncr. 
Do  not  you  think  w,  madaine  ?  I  tho«j3;ht  of  going  fir?t  to  London,  but 
they  say  the  fogs  are  had  there,  and  the  climate  detestable ;  there- 
fore, I  tliink  I  shall  go  to  PHrip."  "  There  is  ranch  to  be  said  against 
the  climate  there,  too,"  obserred  I,  solemnly.  "  So  I  have  heard,  and 
also  t]iat  the  Germans  are  not  ito  veil  regarded  as  they  ought  to  be, 
I  aha'nt  stay  there  long,  I  daw  say  !      Then  I  shall  go  to    Uertin  and 

Vienna    yid    then "      But  here   cruel  fate    interfered ;  there  was 

a  ery  from  the  "offiee"  for  mustard,  or  napkins,  or  some  mean  thing, 
and  the  Alnaschar  visionis  of  gloT'y  died  away. 

AVc  climbed  up  the  hill  to  look  after  chdlftn,  and  found  an  intdligcnl 
man  nrho  bud  been  a  suldier.  He  hod  been  taken  prisoner  in  1870, 
and  kept  for  ten  months  In  Silesia.  "  Wc  were  very  badly  fed ;  on  nc 
nouirit  pot!  li-a  cochutis  f\  mal  iei."      It  was  Ibe  old  story,  how"noua 

^tions  trabis,  General Irnd  n  frnne  a  head  from  the  I'mssians  for  oui 

divisiou  of  25,000  men  ;  that  was  why  we  were  beiiten."  His  father  bad 
left  him  half  the  Ilouac  and  a  little  bit  of  land,  his  sister  aud  mothci 
lived  in  tlie  other  half,  and  wanted  him  to  buy  their  share,  but  lie  would 
not,  "  A  bit  of  land  is  good ;  but  otic  musi  hnvc  a  bit  of  money  with 
it,"  he  said,  emphatically.  The  money  spent  by  viaiton  helped  in 
sommerj  and  much  butter.  &o.,  was  sold  to  them,  Imt  there  was  great 
poverty  and  snfToring  in  rho  outlying  villages.  He  had  two  eow:*,  in  a 
dirty  stable  nlmost  ojipniiig  into  his  dirty  room.  One  he  was  going  tc 
Jtill,  and  hail  bought  a  sheep  also  to  kill.  "  Non.i  mangeons  heaueonp 
de  riaudcJiChamnuiiix,"  he  said,  with  prido.  T  was  properly  impressed  ; 
but  afterwards  found  ihnt  they  salted  down  the  meat  when  snow 
em'ered  the  pasture-s,  and  ale  it  during  seven  or  eight  months,  when  il 
became  as  hard  and  tasteless  as  a  board.  It  was  the  same  eiiatom  that 
prevailed  among  nnr  forefathi-ra  in  England,  even  in  the  greatest  house- 
holds, hipfore  the  "  invention"  of  roots  and  vegetables,  when  akin  diseases 
were  frightfully  prevalent,  owing  to  the  alwenee  of  fresh  meat  and  green 
f€)od.  It  was  a  little  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  one  should  make  sure 
that  words  bear  the  same  meaning  for  speaker  and  hearer.  He  took  foi 
granted  that  meat  meant  prM  meat,  and  if  we  had  not  foiinil  out  the  babii 
of  the  couatry  elsewhere  wc  should  have  been  all  Mtray.  There  was  a 
grand  view  from  the  ehtilet  aeross  the  valley  to  the  great  eoiigealcd  tor 
rents,  like  water  froxeu  in  the  rush,  of  the  glneiers  of  the  Bostons  aud 
IWconnay,  descending  from  Mont  Blauc,  while  round  ihe  house  hy  great 
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rocks,  covered  vith  (^rccn  and  hiark  or  oriiugc  stainx  of  lichen,  nliich 
h»*!  pcrhsps  taken  tmc  thousand  years,  more  or  U'^iH,  ti)  };row.  A  curiou-t 
link  in  the  upward  chain  of  life,  not  inanimate  as.  the  stone  tticy 
clucf  to,  and  the  diflcrcQcc  bctwcco  it  and  the  ^rnwlli  of  a  millioutb 
part  of  ao  inch  in  n  mwtc  of  years,  though  searccly  perecptiblc,  jet  *o 
iu6iiite. 

Then  K went  iutc  a  little  smithy  to  see  the  hdU  for  the  mountain 

cows  forgeil.  The  tull,  stroi:^  young  hluuksiuith  tuld  liSni  irith  ^rcal 
pride  that  his  LamUwork  was  heani  in  atl  the  dislrict  from  Marligiiy  to 
SoUuncbei ;  there  were  no  bclU  there  which  were  not  made  by  him. 
Here  they  arc  fattened,  nith  months  contracted  instead  of  wictc,  bnctbe 
Bouiu)  is  di^ep  and  sonoroux,  and  heanl  from  nfur.  The  cltief  cow,  who 
"  bears  the  (best)  bell"  anil  goes  first,  is  proud  of  her  hniioun,  and  wjU 
not  endure  to  be  degraded  from  her  jiottt. 

The  rcittree  tUs  tae&et  was  at  hand.  No  beasts  arc  left  ont  for 
the  winter,  they  would  starve  ui  the  snow  nnd  cold;  but  on  the 
tnoroing  we  came  awiiy  the  .small  hcrdamun,  soundlu^  a  greikt  horu, 
was  tttill  passing  0[r  the  little  street  collecting  the  gouta  from  each  house, 
and  taking  them  up  to  the  mountain  paxtures,  anij  vronld  go  on  till  the 
**  Snint  IVnis." 

The  hotel  wa*  full  of  Americans ;  we  sat  by  two  quick-witted,  sharp 
men,  who  were  sirallowing  their  mountains,  lakes,  and  pnsics  hurriedly,  as 
a  duty.  The  clouds  hitherto  had  prevented  their  seeiu*  iinythingi  but 
public  opinion  required  that  they  ^honld  have  gone  to  the  diltcrent  places, 
in  name  at  leatt,  before  sailing  for  home.  "  Moant  Dlauk,"  as  they 
called  him,  was  luckily  rltihlc,  and  they  inquired  after "  the  glazier "  as 
if  tlicy  wanted  to  get  their  windnwR  mended.  Tlie  women  seem  to  go 
about  in  flocks  and  henls,  sometimes  six  and  seven  together,  with  many 
enfants  trrnbles.  At  one  long  taf/le  d'Mle  dinner  with  l.'jO  people,  we 
Bnt  opposite  a  pretty  little  l.'.S.  girl,  ahont  nix  years  old,  who  ate  stmigUt 
thixiagh  the  eight  cour-ics,  beginning  with  the  hot  soup  and  ending 
with  the  cold  ice,  cheese,  and  fruit.  She  a<Ided  pickles  when  she  could 
get  them,  and  poured  a  flootl  of  sauce  over  her  plate,  often  takiug  two 
slices  when  others  took  one,  and  a  double  help  of  cream,  bcr  mother 
sitting  placidly  by  and  never  interfering,  I  wati^hod  her  with  a  sort  of 
fascinated  wonder,  expecting  a  catcatrophc  of  some  kind,  bnt  the 
interests  of  truth  compel  me  to  state  that  she  was  still  altrc  when  we 
left  the  hotel,  although  wc  left  her  eating.     At  the  Harae  place  three 

little  t'.S.  hoys  came  up  suddenly  to  II. —  nftcr  dinner  and  asked  him 

how  old  he  was  j  and  I  sat  by  another  boy,  about  fourteen,  at  the  next 
town,  who  cross-examined  me  for  three  successive  dinners  without 
iutermisHion.  "  "Whcie  did  we  come  from  ?"  "  Where  were  wc  going 
to  V  "  How  long  should  wc  stay  ?'  "  Where  did  we  live  in  England?" 
"  Had  we  biTcn  here  before?"  At  last  he  asked  three  question*  in  one, 
and  I  burst  out  laughing.  He  had  not  the  slightest  notion  why,  but 
tbouglit  he  had  said  something  very  clcrer ;  he  snailecl  in  b  pleased  and 
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superior  manaer,  and  went  on  with  his  catechism.  The  young  of  no 
other  species  are  so  unpleasant ;  but  as  there  are  a  great  number  of 
agreeable  and  excellent  Americans  in  the  world,  they  muit  tnannhmr 
shed  this  tbeir  first  exceedingly  obnoxioos  husk. 

We  drove  rapidly  down,  following  the  Aire  to  ^tt  French  frontier,  and 
here  saw  another  agricultural  macbiiie  ofe  the  Swiss  side,  only  the  second 
since  leaving  Englmd.  Thst  machines,  which  are  the  very  life  of 
«i;rieftltare  in  America  and  with  us,  are  also  occasionally  to  be  found 
in  France  there  is  no  doubt,  but  they  must  indeed  be  few,  when  during 
three  weeks  of  very  careful  investigation  and  inquiry,  after  having  seen 
the  com  reaped  in  the  north,  the  hay  cut  and  carrying  everywhere, 
and  ploughing  going  on  along  the  whole  line  of  our  journey^  we  had 
thus  only  once  come  across  a  single  one.  Indeed,  those  who  have 
marked  the  size  of  the  peasant  plots  must  see  how  utterly  impossible 
any  help  from  machines  would  be.  The  difficulty  attending  the 
turning  of  even  a  common  plough  within  their  minute  limits  is  so 
greatj  and  so  much  damage  is  necessarily  done  to  le  voisin,  that  we 
were  told  it  was  only  because  le  voisin  does  as  much  harm  in  return, 
that  questions  of  compensation  do  not  become  serious.  A  steam  plough 
would  be  like  a  bull  in  a  china  closet. 

F.  P.  Yerney. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  great  danger  to  tlic  nation  of  foreign  compltcalioiis  arises  from 
the  fact  that  tlic  nation  ■will  pay  no  heed  to  a  forcig;ii  difticiiitj 
untU  wc  arc  actually  involved  in  it.  Then,  the  Ministry  of  the  day 
having  comiuittcd  itself  to  some  definite  action,  the  qncstion  is  fought 
out  on  strictly  j>arty  lines,  while  reason  and  cominou  sense  are  resolutely 
denied  a  hearing.  The  "  spirited  foreign  policy  "  of  Lord  BeaconsEe!d*s 
Admiuistrutiou  ia  n  remarkable  iustauuc  in  point.  When  fii'st  the  signs 
of  impending  trouble  became  apparent  in  the  Ottoman  Kmpire,  there 
was  no  Tiirko-philist  party  in  this  country.  Tho  experience  of  the 
([Unrter  of  a  cetitiny  which  had  elapsrd  since  the  Criraeau  War  had 
convinced  Conservatives  nnd  Liberals  eijnally  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
that  day  had  been  based  upon  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  progress  and 
imprOTeraent  in  a  Mohammedan  State,  which  aftcr-cvcnts  had  demon* 
atmtcd  to  be  false.  Lord  Derby's  often-qnotcd  speech  on  the  wisdom 
and  the  justice  of  finding  in  the  growing  Christian  nationalities  that 
barrier  against  the  extension  of  the  Ruasan  Empire  wliich  hitherto  wc 
had  <ioiight  and  faih^il  to  find  in  Turkish  aaceiideiicy,  txpressed  the 
conTictiona  of  all  sane  and  reasonable  people,  no  matter  what  their 
domestic  politics  might  be.  The  great  mnetings  which  were  held  all 
OTcr  the  country  to  csprcHs  indignation  at  the  llnlgarian  massnctcs, 
demonstrated  and  confirmed  this  general  concurrence  of  scntimont. 
I.I1C8C  meetings  were  attended  iudiffcrcntly  by  mcmbcrii  of  both  parties. 
NcTOrthcless,  when  the  Government  of  the  day  plainly  avowed  itself 
pro-Turk,  the  Conservatives  throughout  the  country  ranged  Ihcmsclvoa 
without  hesitation  upon  that  side,  aiid^  not  content  with  applauding,  as 
a  great  and  original  feat  of  Statesmanship,  a  servile  imitation  of  the 
policy  whicli  involved  us  in  the  proGtlcas  curuagu  and  richty-dcacrvod 
humiliation    of  the  Crimean    War,    shouted    with     undiminiahcd    en- 
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tliusiiism  at  aa  exact  repclittoii  of  ttit!  false  pretences  an^  ignorant 
balluciQatioux  wliicli  preceded  the  mvnqion  of  AfghimUtia  in  1838. 
Lord  Bctcuna field's  forrigii  policy,  from  first  to  liiat,  woiittl  have  hcou  a 
tbiiif;  ita]iusijibli-,  if  ibc  jMjople  of  this  countrjr  had  bccii  in  the  habit  of 
sifting  and  discuMing  questions  of  foreign  policy  with  a  tithe  part 
of  the  cnre  mid  jhorcmglmoffl  wltieli  they  dcvutc  to  domestic  matters. 
It  was  a  poliry  which  depciidci]  for  stipport  aud  approval  npou  the 
enormous  ignorance  of  those  to  whom  it  made  appeal,  but  its  ultimate 
failure  wtui  certain  to  aiiy  uue  ercii  moderately  acquainted  with  tbo 
circiimitaiicca  of  tlie  Ottoman  Empire,  of  ludia,  aud  of  Afgliauiatau. 

There  is  now  nnotlicr  question  looming  in  the  near  future,  in  a  wise 
settlement  of  which  we  ore  for  more  nearly  iiiterejtc<l  than  in  the  fate 
of  the  Turks  and  Constantinople,  Imt  regarding  which  the  nation  nt ' 
lat^  ran  be  said  to  have  no  definite  policy  at  all.  I  allude  to  our 
future  relations  with  T^gypt.  This  is  a  qnestion  on  which  it  is  liardly 
possible  for  the  Onvcrnmcnt  of  the  day,  without  a  very  clear  and 
definite  declaration  on  tlic  part  of  the  country,  to  make  a  new 
departure.  The  utmost  which  can  be  expected  from  them  \»  a  careful 
preservation  of  the  itaim  quo,  with,  probablyj  many  aocrel  prayers  that  tlic 
deluge  may  not  como  in  their  time.  That  this  is  all  which  the  present 
Government  propose  to  do  is  i>ccn  in  Lord  Oranville'H  despatch  on 
Eg;yptiau  aQ'airs,  which  appeared  in  the  papers  about  the  middle  of 
November.  But  that  despatch  shows,  also,  how  very  pt'ceariomi  and 
nustablc  is  ihc  siatut  quo  in  E;;ypt,  aud  how  ut  any  moment  wc  mar  ha 
rrquircd  to  adopt  mca»iircs  in  that  country  which  must  powerfully 
affect  tho  liritiKh  £ro|)ire  for  good  or  ill.     Lord  (.rranvillc  write* ; — 

"  It  is  our  coaviclion  ib.tt  the  U«  uiiiLiDg  Kgyi't  to  tlic  Porte  i?  tbo  hurt  safi;- 
guurd  ugiiiutt  fonitgii  iiiiorvi?nt.ioii.  If  il  witu  broken,  E^pt  might  at  no  dislant 
dnt«  (itiiJ  herself  ex  postd  taOangcr  From  Ibreigu  intervention.  Uur  cars  hiia  boon 
to  maintain  tliia  as  U  actunlly  exiats.  The  only  circmiiataiicu  wliicli  could  f-irci; 
ua  10  depart  IVom  the  coiiduci  above  nietitiuiied,  would  bi^  the  oitthrciik  of  anarchy 
in  Egypi.  and  »•>  lonk  to  tbo  Klii.*dtv«,  ic  Cht-rif  Piwha,  and  tlio  good  wni«ft  of 
tic  Egj-ptisn  pcfljilo  to  pi-«veiit  sucli  a  ciilastrophe.  I'hcy  mny  bu  pcrFcMly  as- 
Eurud,  that  ho  lung  ns  Et'y|>t  cniuitiiiea  iti  die  jnah  uf  li';iiii[uil  and  Icgllimato 
progrcM,  it  will  be  t}i«^  earnest  destrG  ol'  Her  Majexi^'.s  (.!uvi;tiiiiieni  to  coiitnbuti! 
towards  rt>  satiafnct^iry  n  result." 

To  the  unofficial  mind  il  scema  perfectly  clesr  that  "the  tic  wliieli 
unites  Egypt  to  the  I'orte,"  and  which  Lord  Granville  conaiders  as 
"  the  best  safeguard  agiiinat  foreign  intervention,"  has  brought  that  in- 
tervention upon  the  luckless  inhnhitants  of  Kj^ypt  in  its  severest  form. 
Thcv  arc  the  victims  of  a  tlirec-fold  intervention,  earrieil  out  conjointly 
by  Tnrks,  Frenchmen,  and  Englishmen.  The  peculiarity  of  the  goi-ern* 
ment  which  exist-s  in  Egypt  at  this  moment  is,  that  it  is  carried  on 
almost  exclusively  by  foreigner,  who  arc  but  slightly  interested  in 
tbe  happiness  of  the  people  or  the  lasting  prosperity  of  the  country. 
There  is  the  Turkish  clement — whose  solitary  idea  of  government  in 
Egj'pt,  as  in  every  other  country  where   it  has  trstablished  itscir,  is    to 
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screw  as  mucli  moucj^  as  possible  out  of  the  wretched  tieople ;  and 
there  are  the  members  of  the  European  Coutrul,  -whose  primary 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  ilividcuds  of  the  European  Louilholders  arc 
fully  and  rcguktiy  paid.  Lord  Oraavillc  ii.|ipcals  to  "  the  common* 
scasc  of  the  Kgypttau  people"  to  coutinuo  "iu  the  path  of  tranquil 
and  legitimate  progress" — or,  in  otiicr  words,  to  remain  in  a  condition 
of  passive  acquiescence  wliiln  they  arc  stripped  to  the  ekin  by  this 
duplicate  agency,  «o  admirably  adapted  for  that  benevolent  purpose. 
If  the  "  common-sense  of  the  Egyptian  people"  will  not  allow  them 
to  submit  unresistingly  to  this  process  of  flaying  annually  repeated, 
in  that  case  Irtird  Granville  warns  them  that  "Egypt  may  be  iu  danger, 
at  no  distant  date,  from  rival  ambitious."  What,  iu  the  language  of 
ollicialism,  is  called  "  anarchy" — what,  in  reality,  will  be  the  just 
protest  of  a  people  cruelly  enslaved  and  pitilessly  despoiled — will  then 
ensue,  and  Egypt  will  have  to  be  occupied  by  a  contingent  of  British 
troops. 

Now  what  the  British  people  ought  clearly  to  uuderatand  is,  that  if 
the  present  arrangements  arc  allowed  to  continue  in  Kgypt,  "  anarchy" 
at  no  distant  date  is  iucritablc.  There  arc  those  who  indulge  iu  the 
foad  belief  that  the  European  Control  ia  a  sort  of  beneficent  Provi- 
dence which  is  causing  all  things  to  flourish  in  Kgj'pt,  and  all  hearts 
to  rejoice.  This  belief  is  a  pure  halluei nation.  What  the  European 
Control  rcprcseuta  is  a  number  of  European  geutlcm<;a,  on  very  high 
salaries,  occupying  positions  of  responsibility,  from  which  tht;  people  of 
the  country — the  natural  and  rightful  incumbents — arc  escludrd.  Such 
a  spectacle,  especially  iu  a  Moslem  country,  can  be  productive  of  no- 
thing but  hatred  and  discontent,  the  more  bitter  because  thcr  have  to 
he  suppressed.  Indubitably  there  would  be  a  counter-check  to  these 
feelings,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  European  Control  largely  to 
ameliorate  the  hard  lot  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  hut  this  it  ia  alto- 
gcllirr  powerless  to  effect.  The  members  of  the  Control  do  not  them- 
selves come  iu  contact  with  the  population.  They  have  to  net  through 
native  snbordiuatcs.  All  that  the  European  Control  can  accomplish  is 
to  cause  a  larger  proportion  of  the  public  revenue  to  flow  into  the 
central  Treasury,  but  it  does  not  itself  make  the  collections.  So  far  as 
the  Egyptian  fellah  is  concerned,  the  sole  difference  which  the  existence 
of  the  European  Control  makes  to  him  ia,  that  the  exactions  formerly 
levied  upon  him  in  the  name  of  the  local  Fosha,  arc  now  extorted  from 
him  in  the  name  and  ou  the  authority  of  the  European  Control.  What 
the  European  Control  docs  accomplish  most  ctfectually  is  to  deprive  tbc 
Turkish  ofiEicials  in  Egypt  of  all  sense  of  responsihihty  or  self-respect. 
If  &  wise  and  energetic  ruler  were  to  arise  in  that  cmiutry  his  first 
endeavour  would  he  to  free  himself  from  existing  trammels.  If  no  such 
ruler  appears  {and  it  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  one  should], 
then  the  present  oppression  of  the  pcuplc  will  continue  until  human 
nature  can  no  longer  cudurc  it.     In  cither  event,  a  long  continuance  in 
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"  tlie  jKitli  of  tranquil  and  legitimate  progreM,"  as  Loiii  GrauvUle,  with 
cbaracti^ristic  \rouy,  (k-iignates  tlio  forlorn  and  wretched  conditiou  of  the 
inliubitauts  of  Egypt,  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  "  Aoarcby"  it  certuA  at 
no  (iistant  diiti;;  auil  m  that  case  are  the  pcuple  of  Great  Urituin  pre- 
pared to  nrcqit  Oio  policy  of  opctipatioti  ?  At  present  it  wonld  seem 
that  thej'  are ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  so  because  tbcy  are  tin-] 
aware  of  all  that  is  involved  in  that  simple  jihraac,  "  the  or^cupation 
Egypt,"  or  tlic  iucaleutnlile  ciiosequpucrs  of  aftcmpting  such  a  policy. 

The  safety  of  India  is,  of  course,  the  p&ramouiit  ground  on  whidt  j 
this  policy  of  opciipation  would  he  thought  to  be  justified.  Thfl 
attitude  ijf  the  British  natiou  towards  the  Indian  Empire  is  verj^l 
peculiar.  Ko  power  upon  earth  can  iuducc  cither  Knglishman,  Scotch'^  j 
man,  or  Irishman  to  acquire  any  knowiedge  of  India ;  he  Biirrenders 
himself  absolutely  to  the  judgment  of  "e.\pcrt8;''  he  does  not  even 
care  to  ascertain  the  gronods  on  which  these  "cxperld"  base  their 
conclusions  ;  be  simply  accepts  them  as  uuthuritics,  irhosc  word  in  not 
to  be  questioned  ;  and  when  tliey  say,  "  Do  thi«  "  or  "  Do  that,''  he 
does  it.  These  "  experts"  have  caused  him  to  suffer  raany  things  in 
tin)c«  past,  and  aftcr-cvcnts  have,  almost  im'ariubU',  proved  them  to 
be  quite  wrong  in  their  rea.<(ODiug9i  and  forecasts,  but  their  authority 
is  in  no  way  dimiaislied.  And  having,  quite  recently,  expended  at  the 
bidding  of  these  geutlemeu,  twenty  millions  of  money  iii  a  futile  attempt 
to  secure  the  e^fety  uf  India  by  the  invasion  of  Afgha.niatan,  the 
Knglishman  ist  ready  stitl  to  accept  their  advice,  and  secure  the  safety 
of  India  by  nn  oncnpation  of  Egypt. 

I  propose,  in  the  following  p«^s,  to  state  briefly  certain  argnmcuts 
which  seem  to  me  conclusive  against  thi^  policy  of  occupation. 

The  first  (jnestion  I  desire  to  pnt  to  those  who  would  occupy  Egypt 
is- — Are  tbey  prcpurcd  to  carry  oiit  this  policy  ut  all  cosia  ?  The  long 
and  bitter  enmity  which  subsisted  between  this  conatry  and  I'Vancc 
and  which  inflicted  such  immeasurable  sorrow  aud  ill  upon  both 
couiitrie»  ami  upon  all  Eornpe,  bas  happily  been  replaced  by  healthier 
and  more  natural  relations.  The  most  antiquated  Tory  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  long  ago  ceased  to  looh  upon  a  Frenchman  as  his  "natural 
cnoroy."  There  is,  indcetl,  no  nation  in  Hurope  towards  which  the 
British  people,  as  a  whole,  are  drawn  by  bo  warm  and  genuine  a  fecl- 
itig  of  cordiality  a»  towards  the  citiKons  of  the  French  Republic.  Sup- 
posing, thcUj  that  a  Britiah  Protectorate  over  Egypt  were  obtainable 
only  at  the  cost  of  a  rupture  with  France — at  the  pricCj  that  is,  of 
rc)(indling  those  ancient  animositiea  wliioh  had  their  last  banquet  of 
flesh  aud  blood  on  the  field  of  Waterloo — is  there  any  Kuglinhniaa 
willing  to  accept  such  a  consequence,  in  order  possibly  to  avert  a  con- 
jectural danger  from  our  Indian  Empire?  Docs  either  our  duty  toward 
the  people  of  India  or  our  own  interest  require  that  nc  should  undo  llic 
healing  and  reconciling  work  of  the  past  half-eeutury  and  bequeath  to 
the  generations  which  are  to   follow  a  repetition  of  the  sanguinary 
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of  the  Napolcanic  period  ?  tW  wc  must  reiiicm]>cr  that  our  ooca- 
piition  of  Kgypt  vould  not  be  nadcrtakea  in  order  to  arcrt  from  our 
Indiftu  Empire  »»  itctiial  and  immediftte  danger,  but  uuly  a  distaut 
one  lying  just  within  the  range  of  possible  occurrcnccB.  Simply  to 
rtate  the  proponitiou  thus,  ia,  it  seenw  to  me,  eqtiiraleat  to  ensuring 
a  reply  in  the  negative.  If  n  Driti»h  occiipatiou  of  1'^ypt  is  possible 
only  at  the  eost  of  u  Europenu  >r»r  of  quite  iudeliuitc  mn^nitmie  and 
doTBtion — and  such  a  war  would  certaiuly  follow  upon  «  rupture  be- 
tween this  country  and  IVance — tho  most  fiery  Jingo  in  th<  laud  would, 
T  imagine,  nclcnowlcdgc  that  the  garae  was  not  worth  the  eandle.  India, 
doubtless,  is  much,  but  we  should  be  guilty  of  a  crime  which  nothing 
could  justify  if  we  deliberately  sacriflred  the  peace  of  Europe — not  to 
preserve  India  from  aggression — but  merely  as  a  measure  of  precaution  to 
proride  for  a  possible  future  danger.  And  the  folly  of  such  a  proL-ced- 
ing  would  be  on  a  par  with  its  criminality.  Tho  issues  of  a  great 
F.nropoan  wnr  eonld  not  be  predicted — we  might  emerge  from  the 
contest  worstcdj  weakened,  and  disgraced — aiuL  then  how  xhould  we 
stand  in  relation  to  India?  Every  dangt^r  that  war  was  intended  to 
conjure  away  would  confront  us  cnlai^cd  aud  intensified. 
.1  A  war  with  Franco  may,  howcrcr,  he  dismissed  by  some  as  too 
extreme  and  unlikely  a  consequence  of  an  exclusive  British  Protectorate 
of  Kg\'pt.  Rut  no  one,  I  priCsume,  will  deny  that  a  British  occupation 
of  Kgypt  is  impossible  without  the  complete  destruction  of  the  present 
friendly  and  cordial  feelings  which  unite  the  t^ro  countries.  If  Franco, 
in  consequence  of  her  circumstances  at  the  moment,  was  unable  actively 
to  oppose  tbc  landing  of  a  British  Army  iu  Kgypt,  she  would  resent  its 
appcamncc  there  all  the  more  bitterly.  A  smoiildcring  antipathy, 
which  might,  at  any  moracut,  burst  into  Hamc,  would  he  kindled  among 
her  people,  occasioning  throughout  Europe  expectations  of  war,  which 
are  only  less  hurtful  tban  war  itself,  to  industry  and  coramorec.  And 
what  would  be  tbe  gain  to  India  or  to  onrselTes  of  such  an  occupation  ? 
In  considering  the  reply  to  this  question,  we  miut  not  forget  that  what- 
ever places  we  occupy,  in  order  to  defend  a  certain  position,  become  an 
Msentiul  part  of  that  imsition.  If  we  occupy  Kgypt,  iu  order  to  |>ratcct 
our  Indian  Hmpirc,  £gi'pt  becomes,  in  fact,  an  outlying  province  of 
that  empire.  Our  rule  in  India  will  be  affected  by  all  that  happens  to 
our  ndc  in  Egypt.  If  tronbk  and  disaator  beset  us  in  Hgypt,  tbo  hopes 
of  all  who  wish  ill  to  onr  rule  in  India  will  be  awakened  into  life. 
The  first  effect,  tlicn,  of  the  occupation  of  Kgypt  would  not  be 
to  strengthen  our  grasp  upon  India,  but  merely  to  enlarge  rnnrmously 
onr  dangers  and  responsibilities.  At  present,  the  hand  of  Nature  has 
drawn  around  our  Indian  Empire  a  circle  of  defences  which  render  it 
oil  but  impfegnable  to  attack  from  without.  On  the  landward  side, 
the  enormouR  mountain  ranges  of  the  lUmalayfl,  and  the  itindno  Kbosh, 
with  the  deserts,  and  the  sparsely-peopled  countries  which  extend  beyond 
them,  render  the  iax'aRion  of  British  India  an  enterprise  which    no   sane 
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poliUciftu  TTonld  ootumit  his  country  to ;  'n-hib,  on  the  SQaward  side, 
ttotisonds  of  leagues  of  occau,  aud  our  uaap|>riMi(!habk  superiority  at 
sea,  protect  it  from  danger.  By  tlic  occapation  of  Egypt,  we  nhnutd 
destroy  aX.  a  iiiagle  step  all  tlicsc  extraordinary  advautage^.  We  sliniild 
transfer  the  battlcRuld  for  tlie  posaessloa  of  Iitdia  from  ground  alt  but 
inactTCssiblc  to  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  to  ground  on  which  almost 
&Dy  of  them  could  penetrate  at  will.  Wc  sliuuld  exchange  the  present 
ieotated  potition  of  our  Indian  Empire  for  a  positiou  in  the  very  midst 
of  Moslcin  fanaticisms  and  European  intrigues.  But,  in  ofder  to  make 
all  this  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  out  somewhat  in  detail  what  ia 
meant  by  a  military  occupation  of,  or  British  protoctionate  over,  Egypt. 
I  use  the  two  phrast's  ta  synonymous,  because  titn  one  would  inevitably 
lend  to  the  other.  When  people  talk  of  tlic  military  occupation  of  Egypt, 
what  they  have  ia  their  minds  t!t  a  garrison  of  British  troops  in 
Alexandria,  and  another  in  Cairo.  What,  however,  i*  involved  in  such 
an  occnipation  is,  tliat  we  bctome  directly  rpspinnsible  for  order  and  good 
government  in  the  Soudan  and  in  the  vast  extent  of  territory  strctchiug 
away  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  that  wc  must  make  up  our  minds 
immediately  cither  to  hold  Tripoli  ourselves  ngaiust  all  comers,  or  to 
allow  the  armies  of  the  French  Ilcpuhlic  to  overrun  it,  that  all  the 
Mosleiu  pride  aud  fanaticism  which  is  be  found  in  Syria,  iu  the 
Soudan,  and  in  .Vrabia,  will  be  kindled  to  flame  by  this  fi-csh  incursion 
of  the  infidel  on  the  domiuious  of  Islam.  Tlie  stir  and  excitement 
which  Bueh  an  uceupatiuii  would  cause  tliruugliouc  the  yet  unconquf  red 
lands  of  the  I'rophct  would  occasion  a  corrfspondiug  stir  and  excite- 
ment throughout  the  forty  niilliou  Moslems  in  ludiu.  Without  there- 
fore being  able  to  withdraw  a  Binglc  Kugliah  auldicr  from  our  Indian 
garrison,  wc  should  rcfjuirc  at  the  least  an  army  of  50,000  mcu  to 
retain  our  grasp  upon  Kgypt,  I  think  I  may  take  for  granted  that 
those  who  favour  the  policy  of  nn  occupation  of  E^ypt,  are  also  those 
wliu  nrgnrd  with  the  dee|»e8t  distrust  and  anxiety  the  advance  of 
Russia  in  the  direction  of  Herat.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to  remember 
that,  while  the  occupation  of  Egj'pt  would  absorb  a  large  portion  of  our 
military  nuuurcea,  it  would  leave  iu  as  much  e\poaed  as  ever  to  what- 
ever dangers  m-c  created  by  the  progress  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  Nay, 
assuming  that  the  Ruasian  Government  docs  meditate  the  invasion  of 
British  India,  the  occupation  of  Egypt  would  furnish  her  with  un- 
expected assistance  towards  such  an  undertaking.  Its  immediate 
efl'ect  would  be  to  produce  an  alliance  bctwc^^n  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
and  the  Cxarof  Iluaflia  against  the  common  enemy  of  both. 

The  occupation  of  Egypt,  in  a  word,  must  result  in  ouc  of  two 
alternatives.  Either  wc  should  find  ourselves  unable  to  retain  our  hold 
upon  the  country  iu  the  face  of  tht;  European  jwilouHJes  and  Moslem 
anti|>athies  which  such  a  proecediug  would  eugeuder :  in  which  ease, 
our  presfif/e.  (to  use  a  Lalufiil  word)  would  he  destroyed,  and  the 
stability  of  our  rule  iu  India    would  he  aerioualy  imperilled.      Or    wc 
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should  retain  it :  in  which  case  we  slioulc!  be  driven  on,  by  the  force  of 
events,  to  the  building  up  of  a  second  Oriental  Empire  similar  to  the  one 
we  have  founded  in  India.  I  nm  ntrare  t)mt  such  n  prospect  will  he  an 
alluring  one  to  many  Englishmen  who  know  nothing  of  the  carnage,  the 
fraud,  the  violence  and  rapacity  on  which  our  Indian  Empire  was 
founded — and  are,  therefore,  unable  to  see  that  a  rule  founded  in  wrong 
can  never  he  productive  of  good  either  to  rulera  or  ruled.  But  to 
those  who  know  British  rule  in  Indi^,  not  a*  it  is  depicted  in  official 
reports  and  the  writing*  of  official  apologists,  but  aa  it  actually 
hf  and  aa  it  always  has  been,  a  more  saddening  prospect  could  hardly 
be  imagiucd  than  that  of  another  large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
{^roaning  under  a.  icpctition  of  the  same  blind  and  unteachabic  lyranny. 
It  tany  appear  to  many  that  the  unscnipuloua  acts  of  a  Clive  or  a 
Warren  Ilaatin^s  could  hardly  be  repeated  in  Egypt  under  the  light  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  But  nothing  done  by  either  CUvc  or  Hastings 
wat  more  defiantly  disregartlful  of  the  pUiueat  dictates  of  equity  and 
good  faith  than  the  Zulu  War  or  the  recent  iuva^iou  of  Afghiiuistan  ; 
and  neither  Omichaud  nor  Nandcoomar  had  greater  reason  to  complain 
of  British  ethics  than  has  Sir  Salar  Jung,  the  Regent  of  Hyderabad. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  dealing  with  what  he  tcnna  au  *'  inferior  race," 
the  Euglisbmau,  as  the  teacher  and  representative  of  a  higher 
morality,  assumes  that  whatever  he  desires  to  do,  is  ethically  the  right 
thing  to  do.  And  this  simple  principle  ef  conduct  enables  him,  when- 
ever he  pleases,  to  break  treaties,  to  despoil  his  neighbours  of  their 
patrimony,  and  to  break  the  greater  part  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
habitually,  not  merely  with  au  uurufBed  conscience,  but  with  a  glowing 
sense  of  inward  self-upproval. 

Having  said  this  much  against  the  policy  of  occupation,  I  will  take 
the  other  alternative,  and  attempt  to  discover  what  is  involved  in  it. 
I  will  suppose  that  we  withdraw  from  Egypt,  and  leave  the  French  in 
solitary  poasession  of  the  field.  In  what  way  would  the  setrurity  of 
India  be  endangered  thereby?  1  assume  that  the  Palmeratonian  con- 
ception of  the  French  character  is,  at  the  present  day,  eradicated  from 
tho  mind  of  every  Englishman.  Nobody  now  believes,  as  he  did,  that 
the  French  are  a  nation  of  pirates  who  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
cross  the  Channel  upon  any  tiue  night,  and  make  a  Rlibustcriug  raid  upoD 
Portsmouth.  So  lung,  therefore,  as  the  present  feeling  of  amity  con- 
tinues to  exist  between  ourKelvcN  and  the  Kreuch  nation,  India  ia  secure 
from  attack,  whether  the  Republic  be  anprerae  in  Egypt  or  uot.  The 
danger  will  arise  if  at  any  future  time  there  be  a  rupture  betnccu  the 
two  countries.  But  what  danger  ?  The  passage  of  troops  to  India 
round  the  Cape,  would  take  little  more  than  a  fortnight  longer  than 
their  passage  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  and  assuming  that  the  French 
have  resolved  to  attempt  our  expulsion  frum  India,  it  ia  absurd  to  suppose 
that  this  delay  of  a  fortnight  or  three  wceka  lu  lauding  reinforceraeuta  iu 
India  iavoU'cs  all  the  diflerence  between  success  and  failure.      For  mer* 
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CADtilo  purposes,  a  free  passage  tltrougli  the  Suez  canal  is,  of  coursCt  of 
the  greatest  importauptf,  but  as  a  military  highway  its  value  is  stiiali. 
It  aaves  a  fortnight  of  time;  it  ilocs  nothing  mure.  But  the  torrible  couse- 
(lucitces  which  arc  to  follow  upon  a  Frem^h  oixrupatiou  of  Egypt  have 
been  depicted  hy  the  Spectator  la  its  most  scnsatiunal  mauucr^aud  they 
arc  as  follows  : — 

"  A  Power  like  FniDce  ia  pMaGsii«n  of  E^ypt  voulJ  be  master  of  too  much  of 
Knglanil'n  <lc9tiiiy.  The  danger  Is  not  liniiied  to  lixlin,  tlitii(g;h  it  ia  moat  imme- 
dime  tliwro.  Fmncc,  lioUling  Kgrpt,  owning  Norili  Afriai,  miii  pfcriiianciitly  iible 
to  «e<nipy  M«!ca— which  would  lie  M  b«r  imn)«iliflt«  mercy — coiiJd  «ls>*nj** 
threaten  d«acenta  on   India  with  a  cDnipoaiw  fwrcc  of  Prcncbman  and  vlrnbet 

which  it  miglit  not  *uit  die  Indian   ^fnhainme^lxns  to  ojipoiie We  could 

Dovi^r  tgnin  pnn*  a  law  tiicy  dimppn>%'«lj  navtr  aguin  cnmpol  them  as  we  do  now 
to  kcop  the  truco  with  tht-  llindoo  population.  Tliey  would  be  p«rpctually 
looking  for  aid  to  the  Arab  army.  We  should  be  compcUed,  aaamewurt;  of  prc- 
canlian,  not  only  to  increas«  the  garrison,  for  i5"rance  now  Gghtii  with  large 
Dumbere,  mid  icnds  whwlo  air/u  iTartiiti't  hctoks  tlic  MoJitcirancim,  but  lo  keep  a 
powerful  iltft  in  the  Indirtn  Ocean,  ami  tn  make  /or  it  dwks,  coal  yiinJs,  mid 
building  yards  on  thu  caswl  etilier  of  Z»rmtjaror  Antbin,  which  would  tM>  as  difli- 
eult  to  prouet  and  garrison  as  India  itself.     This  tiect  would  cost  three  millions 

■a  year,  and  du  nulhihK  oiitaidi;  icn  own  aon Tlicro  would  nuc  be  a  poit  in 

AusLralia,  Jitpnn,  Cliiim,  Tndiii.  »i  Kvl  Africa  which  would  be  truly  ».-ire,  nnil  ilie 

fir»tpf*--ccciipationof  trade  would  ho  the  good  humour  ©f  Paris Eiiglmid 

woidd  feel  sti6ed  as  if  her  wealth  were  iit  iho  mercy  of  any  Parisian  tmeute. 
The  f«opIe  would  not  hear  it,  would  fight  to  pad  it,"  &c.  &c. 

If  this,  or  anything  rescmhliiigthis,  be  a  correct  prevision,  the  policy 
of  the  iCnglish  tiation  i-i  ohriou!?.  It  u  to  transfer  their  capital  and 
seat  of  Kmpire  from  Ijondon  to  Cairo,  as  the  Roman  Emperors  trans- 
ferred theirs  from  Rome  to  Coastantiuople.  Hut  the  tipectator's 
method  of  rcosoutug  in  thi^  case  is  character istic&Uy  lEuglish.  It  is  our 
custom,  in  questions  of  foreign  policy,  lo  draw  out  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
perils  which  are  not  absolutely  impossible  umler  a  giveu  eouditiou  of 
things,  and  then  demand  that  the  Govcrnttient  shall  immediately  carry 
out  a  policy,  as  if  all  these  imaginary  dangers  were  actual  present  facts. 
These  "composite  armies  of  Frenehmeti  and  Arabs"  which  are  to 
"  threaten  descents  on  India,  which  it  might  not  suit  the  Indian 
Mohammedans  lo  oppose,"  could  not,  I  siippoae.  cross  the  Indian 
Ocean,  except  in  ships.  France,  therefore,  must  create  an  immense 
Jlcct  of  etcam  ships  before  she  could  even  begin  to  "  threaten  descents  " 
upon  India.  Now,  the  Spectalcr  docs  not  hclJcvc  that  France  wotild 
thus  "threaten  descents,"  except  in  "  the  fits  of  Chauvinism  and 
|M.'tul8uce  which  occasionally  overcome  her,"  aud  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
ttat  ehe  will,  while  iti  Iilt  sound  mind,  create  a  fleet  fur  the  express 
purpose  of  descending  upon  ludia,  when  "  overcome  by  a  periodic  (it  of 
Chauvinism."  "We  may  dismiss  therefore  the  "  compoaitc  array  of  Frcnch- 
mcu  and  Amha,  makiag  descents  upon  India,"  as  an  incident  lying  outside 
of  the  rauj^e  of  posftibic  (not  merely  practical)  politics.  The  Ihet  is  that 
France,  "  holding  Egypt,  owning  North,  Africa,  and  permanently 
occupying  Meoca/'  vrould  have  a  great  deal  too  much  upon  her  hands 
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to  tliink  about  making  "dusccnts"  upon  India.      Far  cosier,  and   moro 
pncttcahlc,  nould  it  be  for  un,  with   "  a  romftonile  army  of  Euglisbmen 
and  Indian  Mahommcdans,"  to  "  make  descents  upon  Egypt,"  and  it  ia 
quite  certain  tliat  it  would  not  suit  tlic  Arsba  of  Mecca  to  oppose  any 
such  descents.     In  drawing  out  this  catalogue  of  poi>siblc  cou&equenccsj 
tbc  Spectator  has  forgotten  to  take  note  of  a  fact  which  negatires  them 
ooe  and  all,  and  that  is,  that  a  coctjuored  conntry  can  never  be  made, 
vitfasafety,  the  basi;  of  militani'  ojicrations.      It  is  in  the  knowledge  of 
tliis  fact  tiiut  Ilussophobia  has  its  source.      If  we  could  rely  upon  India 
itself  as,  under  all  contiugciicics,    a  secure  base  of  operations,  there  is 
not  an  Knglishniau    but  nouUl    regard  the   nppnioch  of  llnssia  to  onr 
Northern   FnmtiL-r  with  iDdill'erciicc.     And,  similarly,  the  weakness   of 
-the  positioQ  behind  them  would  act  as  an  cfTcetual  deterrent  upon  the 
French  Government  in  Egypt,  if  they  meditated  an  attaek  upon  ludin. 
Should  Frtiuec  siioeccti  iu  building  up  im  Afriiian  EQi|iii'c  in  imitation  of 
cur  Asiatic  one,  lier  policy  will  not  be  to  keep  alJve  the  military  anloar 
of  her  subjects  by  leading  tliein  to  new  wars  of  couqueat,  but,  as  ours  is 
in  India,  to  disarm  and  iiaclfy  tliem.      Il  has  cost  us  iu  India  a  century 
of  war  and  ruthless  couUscatiun  to  crush  the  martial  ardour  nod  tho 
natioiiftl   iustincts  of  the    races  of  India,  and  we  have  there,  in  fall 
operation,  at  this  moment,   nn  Arnts  Act  which  prohibits  any  native 
Erom  carrying  or  having  fire-arms  in  his  possession    without  a  liccnie. 
"Wc  cling   to  this  Act  because  of  the  security  (as  we  imagine)  that  it 
coufeis    upon  our    rule,   allhuiigli  we  aeknuwledge  that    the  wretcbi 
{leople  have,  in  cousequcucc  of  it,   fallcu  rtctims  to  savage  animids  in 
greater  numbers  thuu  heretofore.     The  French  will  ccrtaiuly  reignirc  no 
Icai  a  period,  and  measures  not  dissimilar,  "before  they  arc   securely 
€St»blishc<l    in  Kgypt,  Northern    Africa,  and  Mecca,   and  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  take  immediate  possession  of  Egypt  in  order  to  avert  the 
possibility  of  *'  descents  ii|)on  India  "  by  "  composite  armies  of  Frcnch- 
i&cn  and   Arabs"  a  century   hence.     All   must  devoutly   hope  that  a 
century  hence  the   people  of  India    will  be  mnnagiiig  tlieir  concerns 
without  our    aasistancc.      Mcannhile,   until    the    I' reach    were    6rraly 
established  in  their  Alricau  Empire — until  they  could  securely  count 
npon  the  fidelity  of  their  reluctant   Huhjects — they  would  not  dare  tt> 
provoke  a  war  with  Great   Tti-itain   by   obstructing   the    passage   of  our 
commerce  through  the  Caiial. 

There  is,  however,  an  Kgyptian  policy  which  this  country  might  adopt 
with,  as  it  seems  to  mc,  equal  advantage  and  honour  to  itaclf,  and  that 
ia  a  policy  for  the  restoration  of  Egypt  to  the  people  of  I'gypt,  "The 
tic  wliich  unites  Egypt  to  the  Porte,"  and  which  Lord  Granville  con- 
siders as  the  sole  guarantee  for  peace,  is,  iu  point  of  fact,  the  cnwse 
of  the  whole  Egyptian  ditTicutty.  It  is  the  badness  of  the  Turkii^b 
Government  whieh  has  heeu  used  as  the  justification  for  introducing 
European  Control  into  i'gypt,  while  the  presence  of  the  Control  con- 
attatly  deteriorates  what  it   was  intended  to   improve.      What    Egypt 
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haa  a  riglit  to  demand  from  Europe — but  especially  from  France  and  our'- 
selves — is  a  government,  the  interests  of  which  shall  be  identical  with 
that  of  the  people.  This  might  be  effected  by  erecting  Egypt  into  an 
independent  principality  under  a  European  ruler,  and  placing  her  in- 
dependence under  the  collective  guardianship  of  the  Great  Powers.  As 
the  servants  of  a  Sovereign  selected  by  the  Great  Powers  to  govern  Egypt, 
the  members  of  the  Control  would  fall  into  their  proper  places  as  part 
of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  administration  ;  the  Tiirkish  element 
should  be  expunged  from  the  government  as  speedily  as  possible ;  and 
their  places  supplied  from  members  of  the  different  races  which  form 
the  population  of  Egypt.  Egypt,  no  longer  attached  to  the  decayinf> 
carcase  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  her  neutrality  assured  by  a  European 
guarantee,  with  a  European  prince  ruling  through  national  agencies, 
in  a  spirit  of  Western  enlightenment,  would  be  in  no  danger  of  falling 
a  prey  to  rival  ambitions.  There  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see  why  the 
future  of  such  an  Egypt  should  differ  from  the  history  of  Servia,  Rou- 
mania,  Greece,  dissevered  portions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  which  a 
precisely  similar  treatment  has  been  applied. 

KoBERT  D.  OsDoax. 
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TT7"HILE  engaged  in  pTCpartng  a  small  treatise,  "  The  State  in  its 
V  T  RcUtiou  to  Labour,"  my  attcntiDn  haa  been  strongly  called  ^nMr 
to  the  ioiportuuee  of  tlie  (luestion  of  the  employment  of  married 
women  in  factories  and  ■workshops.  The  bearing  nf  the  qnestloii 
b,  of  courjic,  instantly  seen  when  it  is  considered  that  every  mother  so 
employed  abandons  licr  infnnts  and  young  rlkildreii  far  ten  hours  in 
the  day  to  the  can;  of  other,  nsnally  carelefia  liaiids.  11ic  i^ubjcct  has 
long  been  one  of  chronic  controversy  in  the  manufacturiug  district*, 
esjicfiially  in  Manchester,  where  it  is  every  novr  and  then  debated  in  the 
newspapei-s  and  public  societies.  lu  the  "  TransBCtiouB  of  IhcMauchcstcr 
Statistical  Society,"  esjiecially,  will  be  found  a  scries  of  papers  on  the 
several  phases  of  tlie  matter,  by  the  late  Dr.  George  Greaves,  Mrs, 
M.  A,  Baiiiea,  Dr.  Noble,  Dr.  Syaou,  Mr.  T.  It.  Wilkinson,  and  others. 

The  Maucliestcr  Simitary  Asaociatinu  is  ever  registering  aud  conaider- 
iog  the  infant  mortality  of  the  district.  Almost  c\'ery  volume  of  tho 
"  Tnin!)aclio[t»  of  the  Social  Science  A8socia,tion"  contains  papers  more  or 
IcM  directly  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  Keports  of  the  Factory  In- 
spectors, especially  those  of  Mr.  Ba,ker,  liave  recorded  from  time  to  time 
the  most  vahiablc  facts,  as  well  as  the  inferences  and  reflections  of  the 
Inspectors;  aud  there  are  various  other  olUcial  publications  to  be  pre- 
iSetitly  mentioned,  in  which  the  question  has  been  almost  exhaustively 
HcA.  Tct  nothing  lias  been  done,  although  it  is  impossible  to  stir 
tlie  roa-ts  of  records  without  discovering  that  the  cx-iU  recorded  arc  ap- 
palling  in  their  nature.  Can  such  things  be  in  a  Christian  country  ? 
i»  tlie  exclamation  whirh  ri."es  to  the  Up.>«  in  contemplating  the  mass  of 
misery,  and,  e-ijiccially,  the  infinite,  irreparable  wrong  to  hclplcas  chiidreo, 
which  is  involved  in  tlic  mother's  employment  at  Ihc  mills. 

It  ia  a  strange  topic  for  reflection  how   the  public,  morbidly  lixiug 
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their  attention  on  some  wretoherl  murderer,  or  a  score  of  dogs  or  rab- 
bits sncriticed  for  tlic  cuiltiriiig  interests  uf  liuiuanity,  can  calmly  ignore 
the  existence  of  evils  wliicli  are  so  extensive  that  the  imagiaation  fails 
to  grasp  tbcm  clearly.  It  is  a  curious,  anil  yet  unqncst  ion  able  fact,  that 
a  comparatively  small  and  uuimimrtaut  work  is  often  undertaken  witit 
ardouff  whereas  a  vastly  greater  and  more  urgent  urork  of  the  same 
kind  produces  only  languor.  Tlius  "Sit.  George  Smith  suocccilcd  in 
arousing  intense  sympathy  for  the  small  number  of  children  brought  up 
(often  not  brought  up)  in  caeal  boats.  The  peculiar  eircumstaoees  of 
the  eanal  boats,  and  the  definite  manageable  extent  of  the  ideua  in- 
Tolvcd,  coiidurcd  to  tlie  success  of  the  very  proper  movement  whicb 
Mr.  Smith  earned  out  to  the  ]]oint  of  legislation.  But  infant  mortality 
in  general  \»,  I  fear,  far  too  vide  and  vague  an  idea  to  rivet  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public*  It  is  a  question  involving  tbc  ivholc  of  the  lower- 
class  population  of  tbc  manufacturing  distrieta.  The  actual  esccss  uf 
deaths  is  to  be  counted  in  tens  of  thousaiuls.  Briefly  staled,  tbc  question 
coDccruH  the  mode  ofdcathof  certainly  30,000  infautsjaiid  perliaps  as  many 
as  40,000  or  even  50,000  which  perish  annually  in  this  coimtry  through 
preventiblc  causes.  In  no  small  number  of  cases  the  deaths  arc  actually 
intcutionfd  infanticides,  committed  in  a  manner  which  dctics  the  scrutiny 
of  a  coroner  and  jury.  Thua  the  Itcgiatrar-Ucncral,  iu  his  Tbirty-screnth 
Annual  Jtcport  {p,  xjciii.),  refers  ominously  to  the  large  number  of  infant* 
suffocated  iu  one  town,  and  demands  special  inquiry,  which,  of  course, 
has  never  beeu  made.f  Iu  by  far  the  largoal  uumber  of  cases,  however, 
we  may  be  gbid  to  conclude  that  It  is  not  real  murder  which  we  deal 
with,  but  ft  naixturc  of  though tlcsancas  and  earclessuc-ss,  varying  incrimi- 
ludity  from  mauslaugbtcr  up  to  mere  misadventure  and  ignorance  of  au 
entirely  iuuoccnt  chiu-acter.  But  in  any  cose  the  facts  arc  of  the  most 
serious  nature,  and  muit  form  suitable  matter  for  reHcction  in  the 
appronehing  Christmas  season,  round  warm  firesides  and  well-covered 
tables. 

To  form  some  preliminary  idea  of  the  amount  of  infant  mortality 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  we  may  turu  to  any  of  the  recent  annual 
reports  ofthcRcgistrar-Oeueral,  and  wc  fiud  a  table  giving  the  deaths  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age  in  the  principal  great  towns.  Thus,  in  tbc 
Forty-first  lieport,  p.  xxsvi.,  wc  find  that  the  estimated  numbera  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age  in  nineteen  large  towus  add  up  to  a 
little  more  than  a  million  (l,02.'J,8yC),  while  the  nurahcr  «f  deaths  of 
Bucb  children  was  85,250.  Tlie  rate  of  morality,  however,  varies  ex- 
tremely, being  as  comparatively  Low  !ls  59'4  in  1,000  in  Portsmouth, 
rising  to  65'8  in  Ilrighton,  GG-2  in  Bristol,  7'A'i  in  Newcastle,  Tt'S  in 
WotTcrhampton,  /8'6  iu  London,  83-U  in  Leicester  and  Nottingham, 
and  so  on,  until  we  reach  gradually  the  higher  amounts  of  03  8  iu 

*  I  nrcrcr  to  adopt  tliix  »i>lAn»tioR  of  the  public  Bi«tlif  nbcnt  tliiK  mibj>ct  \  but  n  coiro- 
epcoidcot  oaiBtainf  that  ''it  is  smi^Iy  one' of  tbs  pbuM  of  luiildlB •dua  acllitliucM.'' 

t  Oi)  tbi<  ■ubi«c't  SCO  tba  pajwr  on  "The  Dmtiiietion  of  Infanta,"  1>;  Hir.  t'.  W. 
LowndMjM.K.t'.S.:  !$oeia]  Scicnoa  Auooution,  ISTQ,  Keport,  p.  066. 
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Snlfonl,  95-S  in  Birmiugham,  95-9  in  Sheffield.  Tbe  place  of  du- 
honour  is  occupied  by  Liverpool,  with  an  inffltit  mortality  rising  to  a 
cliniiix  of  I03t>  ptT  1,000.  In  that  great  seaport  tite  infants  {under 
five  years  of  agp)  are  decimated  annually !  Noff,  if  wc  assume  tliat, 
irith  proper  sanitary  regulations,  the  infant  mortalitj'  in  towns  ought 
not  to  cscccd  that  of  Norwirh,  which  ia  on  the  BTcragc  about  70  per 
1,000,  wc  reiLdiiy  calculate  that  the  cxcx^ss  of  infant  deaths  ia  the  other 
great  towns  ia  qucstiou  amounts  to  13,500  aonually.  But  tbe 
question  elearly  deiieuds  upon  the  average  of  sanitation  which  wc  cnnccivc 
posMble.  Portsmouth,  which  we  should  not  at  first  expect  to  find  very 
fiTonrable  to  iufaut  life,  aiaintaina  an  average  as  low  as  about  GO  per 
1,000.  The  Registrar- Cieucral  rcraiirka  that  this  low  rate  is  probably 
owing  iu  some  measure  to  the  preaeuce  of  alarge  number  of  military  and 
naval  men,  and  dochyarrl  artificeni,  representing  several  thousaads  of 
selected  hcaltbr  lives.  Tlic  dockyard  affords  employment  to  a  large 
numl>cr  of  artisans,  and  there  is  not  that  inducement  in  Portsmouth  for 
mothers  to  neglect  their  oflspring  which  there  is  in  the  factory  towns.  X 
CDtertain,  however,  some  doubt  whether  there  is  any  reason  for  re- 
garding Portsmouth  as  really  exceptional;  and  if  we  take  its  rate  as  a 
standard,  wc  find  that  the  excess  of  the  other  great  towns  amounts  to 
about  SifOOO,  which,  of  course,  does  not  tnelndc  the  excessive  mortality 
of  a  multitude  of  smaller  tonus.  Let  it  bo  observed  that  wc  have 
nothing  to  do  here  with  the  contrast  between  town  and  country.  In  a 
highly  rural  county,  such  as  Dorsetshire  or  Wiltshire,  the  infant 
mortality  does  not  usually  exceed  about  40  per  1,000,  and  even  sink* 
u  low  as  35. 

1  do  not  inteud,  in  the  present  article,  to  enlarge  npon  the  ro- 
markablc  dificreuces  in  regard  to  mortality  M'hicli  the  great  tomiB 
exhibit.  LiTerpool  is  especially  anomalous,  because,  though  standing 
st  the  head  of  the  list,  it  has  no  great  textile  factories  which  would 
tike  women  away  from  home.  Kenewcd  and  very  ctircful  iniiuiry  has, 
mdeed,  quite  satisfied  me  aa  to  the  correctness  of  the  explanation  which 
I  gave  in  1870  *  of  the  excessive  mortality  of  such  towns  as  Liverpool 
and  Salford.  Until  statists  will  constantly  bear  iu  mind  the  fact  that 
the  dificrent  totrus  and  counties  of  England  are  to  a  great  extent 
peopled  by  races  of  different  characters,  it  will  remain  impossible  to 
understand  the  profound  sanitary  discrepancies  which  they  cxliibit. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  influence  of  a 
taixtnre  of  population ;  it  is  only  QcccsHary  to  refer  to  the  point  aa 
explaining  anomalies  which  would  otherwise  seem  to  tend  agahist  the 
iufcrenccs  to  he  drawn  concerning  other  matters.  In  this  article  I 
prefer  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  one  of  the  existing  social  evils. 
which  is  unquestionably  the  cause  of  much  of  the  infant  mortality 

•  JowmI  nf  the  Statittiatl  Sacul<j.  Scptfltnber,  ISiO,  vol.  ixxiii.  pp.  a2».3£6.  Bee. 
Imretrr.  tiic  i>ppn«ite  opininn  i>f  Mr.  T.  K.  WQtcinion,  m  «>rrow«rt  in  hi»  pnpcri  '*  OtMrra- 
ttiotu  OD  Infiut  M<Tt»Oty  uiil  the  Dcatli  rate  in  l^u-j^o  1  »«[)•:"  .Muidi«at«T  SbtttetU'al 


alluded  to;  1  mean  the  employment  of  chiUI-beti.riug  women  away  from 
home.  This  is,  beyond  rionht,  the  most  important  qiirstioii  toucliing 
the  relntiou  of  the  .State  to  labour  which  remains  unsolved. 

It  has  long,  iodecd,  been  one  of  the  most  Jrcquent  and  urgent  pro- 
posals of  trade  ■ociouiats  that  marned  women  should  be  "  taken  out  of 
the  mills."  The  so-called  labour  advocates  are  often  a  great  deal  nearer 
the  truth  tbaii  the  general  public  believe.  But  thcu,  uufortuuatcly, 
ihfy  give  reasons  for  their  opinions,  and  these  reasons  will  not  alw&ya 
bear  examination.  Thus,  in  favour  of  the  summary  exclusion  of 
married  women,  it  is  argutnl  that  the  marlcct  h  Dvcrstoekcd,  and  that  if 
married  women  were  tiikrn  out,  the  operation  would  realize  a  li^rent  social 
and  domestic  bcuclit,  whilat  "  much  of  the  overplus  labour  would  be 
reduced."  This,  howcrtr,  i«  obviously  bad  political  economy.  Wc  cannot 
possibly  inercaxe  the  welfare  of  the  people  by  lessening  labour,  the 
scarce  of  weallli.  No  worker*,  too,  arc  more  to  be  admired  than  some 
married  women,  who,  by  indumitable  industry  and  good  mauagcmeut, 
maintain  a  family  of  eliildreii  and  a  husband  too.  AVherc  the  husband 
»  disabled  by  nccideut,  ilhieirs,  imprisonment,  or  otherwise,  or  has 
deserted  his  family,  the  wife  cannot  but  be  praised  if  she  attempts  Co 
take  his  place  and  save  the  children  from  the  Union.  There  will  exiftt, 
again,  many  cases  of  married  women  without  children,  or  whose 
children  are  past  iufitucy,  where  the  prohibition  of  employment  would 
Teat  on  no  special  grounds,  and  would  be  little  short  of  tyraunons. 

There  is  a  reverse  wde  of  the  (question,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook.  As  pointed  out  by  one  of  tlie  factory  inspectors,*  no  small 
number  of  women  mana^in;;  households  and  briugiug  up  young  childreu 
are,  unfortunately,  unmarried.  Now,  a  law  excluding  married  women 
from  factories  would  obviously  have  the  most  disastrous  effects  tipou 
tbese  unhappy  womer,  by  banL-ihing,  in  most  cases,  all  hope  ofmnrriage. 
In  too  many  cases  it  is  the  woman's  power  of  earning  wages  which 
coo&tiiutca  her  hold  npon  the  paramour.  Beyond  donbt,  then,  tbe  ex- 
cluMo^  of  the  rlasa  "  married  women,''  aJmply  by  that  deliiiitiou,  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  contemplated.  It  is  the  cla:3s  "  child-bearing  women  " 
that  legislation  must  deal  with,  if  at  all.  Opinions  will  differ  greatly, 
however,  as  to  the  eslent,  means,  and  purpose  of  the  legislation 
rL-quitrd.  The  »]iglitt?at  form  of  interference  would  consist  in  excluding 
women  from  factories  for  a  certain  number  of  weeks  before  and  after 
eoutinemcut.  Mr.  Mutidella  explained  to  the  Factory  Acta  Commisaioa 
of  lb75  that  ia  Glarus,  and  some  other  Swiss  CaiitouB,  a  woman  was 
obliged  to  remain  at  home  for  six  weeks  in  all,  lixiug  the  time  at  her 
own  discretion.  There  can  be  so  little  doubt  as  to  the  hygienic 
advantages  of  such  a  law,  that  the  only  question  seems  to  lie  llie 
possibility  of  enforcing  the  law.  What  is  practieablo  in  a  small 
mountain  district  like  Glarus,  where  everybody  knows  everybody  else, 
might  totally  fail  iu  uji  uceuu  uf  population  like  that  of  Lancashire  or 
•  5rr.  B»ker,  Rstpoit,  October.  1873,  pp.  122-8 
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IiOndoa.  Il  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  employer  can  hardly  lie 
made  respousible  fur  delicate  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  his  female 
taUl-hauda.  The  Factory  Aet  Commissioners  bring  foriraril,  moreorer, 
other  scrions  difHciiltics;  for  in-stancc,  the  danger  of  adding  a  ucn  and 
very  powerful  lootivc  for  concealment  of  l)irth. 

It  appears  pretty  plain  that  if  there  is  to  be  Icgislatioa  cooccming 
child-bearing  woracQ  something  moro  thorough  is  required.     The  vomco 
may  be  quite  6t  for   work  in  one  mouth;  hut  what  about  thn  infant? 
The  latter  is  pretty  sure  to  Ik  relegated  to  that  scourge  of  infant  life, 
the  dirty  fungus-besriug  bottle.      I  do  not  think  that  it  ifill  be  pussihic 
for  the  Legislature   much    longer   to    leave  untouched   the  sad   abuses 
vkicli  undoubtedly  occur  in   the  treatment  of  iufauts,  especially  iu    the 
niooufacturing  districts.     The   existence  of  such  abuses  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  already  alluded  to.    More 
thui  ten  years  ago  (May  to  July,  1870),  a  long  controversy  took   place 
in  the  Manchexter   Guardian  as   to  the  csisteuce  and  causes  of  this  ex- 
cessive mortalily.      It  waa  evoked  by  it  pa|«.T  rcritl  by  Mr.  Baxendell  to 
tbe  Literary  and  Pliiloaophical  Society  of   Mauchealcr  Ihronicg  doubt 
apoa  the  facts  ;  but  it  nppcai-cd  to  be  conclusively  sLuwu  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Raosomc  that  there  woa  an  enormous  death-rate  of  very  young  childreu 
n  Manchester  and  ccrtaia  other  towns.     About  the  same  time  Sir 
W.  T.    Charley,    Mr.   Krnest  Hart,  Jlr.   George   llnstinga,  and  other 
gniUcmcu,  formed  an  lufaut-Lifo  Protection   Society ;  nnd  the  subject 
»u  also  brought  before   the    House  of  Commons  by   the  first-named 
gentleman.     The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  tHfl'rotection  of 
In&nt  Life*  contains  startling  revelations,  which  have  never  received  the 
attention  they  impcmtivcly  demand.     The  foUowiug   paasage  from  the 
Beport  of  tbe  Committee  (p.  iv.)  contains  a  coucise  statement  of  what 
they  considered  to  be  proved  coQCcrning  infant  mortality  : — 

"The  ordiaary  mortality  amon;;  infAUt  childreu  un<li:r  onv  year  of  oge  is  Mti- 
msUrl  al  lour  16  per  ceni. ;  but  ii>9  mere  fact,  of  thtir  hving  hnnd-nursed, 
iatiad  of  b«iDg  breast- nuritcd,  wiU,  utiles  gi-eat  care  is  taken,  raise  th«  dcadi- 
r«t#,  even  in  vrdl- conducted  'homes,' to  W  ['lt  c«nt.  and  upvrnnU.  In  tli« 
interior  cliiw  of  houses,  where  tliB  children  put  «iil  to  nnrao  nrc,  for  the  most 
jiait,  i]Ii!gititnate,  the  deutli-rate  mny  l»o  40  to  BO  por  cent.  In  div  rural  districts, 
sad  la  thv  Jarge  tonnii,  where  th«  sanitury  ooaditiocu  ore  mor<,-  unfavourable,  ii 
nwoatsnp  to  70,  80,  or  cvvu  !)t)  |ivr  cvtit.  All  tiie  wiiitessea  ouncur  in  this; 
uil  iliare  arc  three  or  four  circumstances  which  strongly  contirni  thsir  general 
<ppiaioD." 

It  is  frequently  implied,  or  stated,  throughout  the  "  Report,  Kvidcncc, 
owl  Appendices,"  that  the  present  treatment  of  infanta  often  amounts 
pnctically  to  infanticide.  According  to  the  late  Ur.  I.Fankesterj  then 
Coroner  for  Middlesex,  illegitimnto  children  arc  ■'  killed  off"  bcfoi-e  they 
SIB  one  year  old ;  and  the  Committee  calmly  assume  that  not  more  than 
DDC  in  ten  of  sncb  children  ever  lives  to  grow  up.  In  a  petition  prn- 
«ated    to    the    Home   Secretary   by  the    British  Medical  Association 


*  rariUmenUTT  Psjvr,  Ko.  373,  SOtli  July,  1871.     Collated  i'met,  voL  vii.  p.  M7. 
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(Keport,  p.  SS7),  it  is  asserted  tliat  no  nction  of  the  police  can  dis- 
cover the  great  amount  of  secret  infauticridc  whiL-h  is  tlailr  perpetrated 
in  this  Xfcirripnlis  and  rUcwhcre.  The  same  body  anserts  that  "in 
maniifacturiiig  towns,  where  children  arc  placed  out  hy  tlie  day,  a  very 
lai^c  infant  ninrtality  cxints,  chiefly  owing  to  the  nd ministration  of  iu- 
sulBcicnt  or  improper  food  and  opiates,  by  the  wom«n  in  whose  chai^ 
Ihc  children  arc  placed." 

And  again,  we  have  tins  important  statement :- — ■"  Those  children  who- 
live,  and  reach  adult  Ilfw  under  such  aJvL-rse  circumstauces,  are  phy- 
sically and  morally  weak,  and  in  most  iuMtances  lapse  into  pauperism  and 
crime." 

After  reading  some  of  Ibc  fitrfji  ronfflintd  in  this  grim  report,  it  i» 
jiupussiblc  nut  to  concur  in  this  rumnrk  of  the  Infaut-Lifc  I'rotcctioa 
Society,  though  it  occurs  1o  one  to  ask  what  has  become  of  tlic  Society  ? 
- — "  It  19  astounding  to  all  thoMC  who  kuow  the  fact*  eouuected  with  baby 
farming  that  ....  the  State  ha»  left  tbi>i  great  luasH  of  helpless 
infant  Ufe  to  sufler  ami  die  iu  tlic  hands  of  persons,  too  many  of  whom 
uiiike  of  dcLth  u  Irade." 

The  questiuii,  however,  referred  to  tic  Comiuitlec  waa  merely  that  o^ 
the  beat  mcaus  of  prevcnttug  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  infants 
put  otd  i'o  nurse  for  k'\re  hy  their  parent).  By  "  put  out  to  nurse,"  was 
taken  to  mean  put  oiit/w  more  than  tuienlif-fciir  hotirs  at  a  time.  Tbu» 
the  treatment  of  children  generally  was  not  expressly  considered,  and 
the  recommend atioos  of  the  Committee,  resulted  iu  nothing  more  than 
a  Dill  for  the  registration  of  persons  who  take  for  hire  two  or  more 
infants  under  one  year  of  age  to  uursc  for  a  longer  period  Hum  a  day. 
In  tiie  ne\t session  the  Bill  hccnuie  law,  under  the  title  of  "The  Infant- 
Life  Protection  Act,  1872"  (35  and  36  Vict.  c.  3a).  In  addition  to 
regidtrntion,  the  law  require.'!  every  registered  baby-fnrmer  to  send 
notice  to  the  coroner  of  all  deaths  in  the  registered  houses,  so  that 
inquests  may  be  held  in  tlie  absence  of  medical  certificates  satisfactory 
to  the  coroner. 

Wc  will  presently  consider  the  working  of  this  Act. 

Although  the  Keport  of  this  Committee  contoiLS  the  largest  collected 
body  of  facte,  a  good  deal  of  information,  very  much  indeed  to  the 
point,  may  be  found  in  the  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy 
Council.  It  is  needless  for  ine  to  nay  how  replete  nil  these  reports  nxe 
with  sanitary  researches  of  the  highest  import.'tnce;  but  the  document 
most  to  our  purpose  is  a  Jleport,  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr. 
Mouat,  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  J.  Ilnntcr  on  the  e\cc89iTc  morta- 
lity of  infanta  in  some  rural  districts  of  England.*  As>  indeed,  Uii» 
Report  treats  of  agricultural  districts,  it  might  seem  to  have  little  benriug 
on  our  subject.  But  the  parts  of  the  country  esamiucd  by  Dr. 
Hunter  afforded  an  experiment  of  a  most  siguifioant  and   conclaaiva 
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*  Sistl)  nciiun  of  tli«  Mdllcal  OfEcu  oi  ttte  Trii-y  Council,  1009,  pp.  45-1-03  (PatU 
Vtptr,  IWU,  ^o.  [3,1101,  i^ol-  wsTOJ-J. 
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bamctcr.      A    jcrioiis  increase  of  infant  mortality  had    been  observed 

ccxttun  ninrshjr  agrictiltuni]   disiricta,  and   tlic  oqI}*    ap]>arciit  autece* 

dent  iru  the  brin^n^  of  tbc  land  under  cultivation.      As    ttiis    cbaiige, 

boweTcr,  might  be  expected  to  banish  the  malaria  of  the  fcu8,  it  8eemcd> 

•I  first  flight,  nnaecouutablc  that  the  infanta  died  oH'  the  more  rapidly  as 

the  climate  became  more  hcaltbv.     A  Ultlo   Jncjuiry,   liavever,   showed 

thai  an  ioflucncc  far  more  fatal  than  malaria  had  c-ume  into  operation. 

Tlie  mothen  had  gained  empluvmcnt  in  tlic  ficld-g&ngs,  and  hail  left  (heir 

infants  to  the  care  of  the  old  women.     That   this  waH  rcallii-  tbc  cause 

Tu  established  br   the  concurrent  evidence  of  all    witnesses  examined 

iiT  the  reporter,     llic  peculiar  importance  of  this  result  is,  that  ve 

kerc  hare  the  influence  of  married  womcu'a  employment  freed  from  the 

circamstauccs  of  town  life. 

kTbe  ticessivc  mortality  of  Salfurd  or  Kottin^ham,  we  sec,  is  not 
line  alone  to  the  bad  sanitary  condition  of  the  courts  and  strct--ta,  for 
Bke  infant  mortality  makes  its  appeornnec  in  the  most  niral  parts.  We 
ktrc,  in  fact,  a  true  and  complete  induction,  poirtlijij  fa  the  employment 
^womeit  awatf  from  theiir  homei  aa  the  e^cicnt  cause  of  their  children' f 

H  Dr.  Ilaotcr's  Keport  is  crammed  with  other  iDformatioii,  more  in- 
^■ftmciire  ihau  picnsaut.  It  b  uufurtutiatc  that  such  valuable  inquiries 
^tfconld  be  buried  in  scarce  Blue-bookx,  which  are  hardly  accessible 
acept  in  tbc  British  JIuscum,  or  a  fcwr  other  public  libraries.  After 
dacribing  in  a  few  touching  sentences  the  history  of  many  u  yoiiog 
womui  who  finds  herself  a  mother  while  she  in  yet  really  a  child  hcr- 
»elf,  he  proceed*  (p.  458)  :— 

H^.  "A  worn  deerco  of  criminality  ia  (bnod  in  older  tnothcrt.    AHor  losing  a  chil4 

^■U  tiry,  th^  begin  lo  Tieur  ibe  subject  as  one  for  ingenuity  nnd  speciilation.     It 

^Pli  (dated  that  on  the  binb  of  a  wvAnil  or  third  liaotard  the  neighhouri  will  any, 

"^'Saud  n  has  another  hnbj — you'll  sco  it  won'c  Hrc;'  and  thix  bi:uonic9  a  sort 

of  fAe,  in  ivhtch  the  molbcr  will  join,  public  opioion  cxpreitsin^  no  CDndemniitioa 

ct  bercrueliy.     A  mcdicnl  ninn  is  called  lo  the  wasting  infont,  bi?cauea  tliore  is  so 

ninth  blither  witli  rc-gistiTiag.     Tin:  laotlier  saya  the  cliUd  in  dying,  and  won't 

uod)  food.     When  li«  oiTtrs  fowi  ihc  child  is  nivcnous,  jind  til  tit  Iwir  the  Apoon 

Id  fUKM.     On  KOine  of  the  few  oi^casioiis  on  which  tlio  surgeon,  in  Uh  dixgnit, 

fauiaaatAd  on  opening  the  bo<lv,  die  stomach  and  boweU  li&ve  beon  found  qnJtft 

Ttr.  Hunter  enters  pretty  fully  into  the  uatural  history  of  "  Godfrey/* 
the  rompound  of  opium,  treacle,  and  lufusiou  of  sassafras,  to  which 
aiMiy  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousauds,  of  infants  have  suc- 
cumbed. This  is  so  commonly  demanded  in  many  districts  that  it 
becfltoai  tbc  "leading  article"  at  tlie  shops.  The  shopkeepers,  in  the 
nal  of  competition,  sell  "  Godfrey"  at  cost  price,  as  the  best  means  of 
invdgliDg  improvident  mothers.  One  inconvenience  of  this  excessive 
eoBpetition  is,  that  diflerent  spceinieus  of  "  Godfrey"  vary  much  in 
itrtngtb,  aud  a  nurse  who  incautiously  administers  a  new  br^nd  of  the 
rOtnlial  \»  sometimes  alarmed    at  the  result.     TLiis,  says   Dr.   Hunter 
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(p.  -159),   "  It  has  not    unfroqucntEy    happened  that  n  nurse  has  Rubs' 
tutcd  her  own  'Godfrey'  for  her  client's  [query?  her  client'*  "Godfrey" 
for  ]ier  own]  and,  frightened  at  its  effects,  has   Humnioued  the  surgeon, 
who  finds  half-a-dozen   babies,    some  iinonug,  some  squiuting,  all  palH 
and  cye-sitnken,  lying  about  the  room,  all  poisoned." 

Tlicro  are  peculiar  technical   hicbtis,  it  acenia,  which  surgeons  use  ii 
such  emergencies,  to  bring  the  babies  round,  but  I  need  not  describe  Uietn. 
SwIIiee  it  for  our  purpose  that  Hunter  aoscrta  it  to  be  the  Rcneral  opinion 
of  medical  prnctitionore  that  **  ablactation  and  uarcotisni''  would  be  the 
true  description  of  the  cause  of  more   than  hntf  the    iafantile  deaths 
recorded,  whatever  may  be  the   "  advanced   symptoms"  retnrned  to  thi 
registrar. 

Hardly  less    instructive    is   the  previous  report  of  Dr.  Greenhow,  o: 
the  infant  mortality  ofcortaiQ  man ufacturiug  districts.*     It  was  elicit 
from  a  man  workinff  in  a  factory  at  Jiirmiogham,  where  many  marri 
women  were  employed,  that  ten  out  of  every  twelve  chilrtrpii  hnrii 
them  died  within  a  few  months  after  birth.     The  mnn  had  been  ace 
tamed  to  collect  tlie  money  for  the  funeral  expenses,  and  he  ought 
know.      In  the  course  of  Dr.  Grecoliow's  furtlicr  inquiries,  it  was  fn 
(jueatly  found  tliat  two>thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  cbildreo  bom 
tlic  V'Omcn  had  died  in  infancy;  and,  "on  the  other  band,  it  was  ro 
markablc  how,  in  other   instances,  the    miyority  of  the  children    yfen: 
reared  when  the  mothers   did   not  work   in  factories,  or  discontinue 
doing  HO  whilst  niii-sing"  (p.  lOfi). 

The  followiiijr  passage  (p.  192)  is  also  very   much  to  the  point,  e 
plnintug  how  the  system  works  :— 

"  Women  being  obliged  to  nttcud  al  the  factory  at  an  early  lioiir,  arc  iilwaj 
tiiirrivil  in  the  morning,  and  may  beeeen  on  th«tr  wiiy  to  thv  mills,  hii§tviiingHUiii 
cliK  »ir««t,  with  tliiiir  cliildriM)  only  hitlf-dreaaed,  carrying  tW  T^mninder  of  tticS 
clothes  and  their  t'wd  for  ibc  duy,  lo  be  \v^  wiUi  ibe  pei&on  who  lias  clinrge  of 
tlie  uhild  during  tlie  inolliw's  abswice;  and  tlitsorttiuii>s  on  a  cold  wiiuer's  luorn- 

ing,  \a  tliA  miiiiit  of  sleet  ttr  snow Pnrnnta  whn  thus  piitnixt  th<t  innnitgn' 

mciil  of  tl)i:ir  iiifiinta  sii  lurgely  to  etraof^crs  become  tnoro  or  less  carolos  uud 
iadlifereai.  ab'Hit  rlictn  ;  mid,  us  uiaiiy  of  the  cbildreu  die,  t-ha  moiliers  becoiuo 
familiarii!i»l  ^viili  ilio  fuct,  iiiid  H|>i>iik  of  tlic  deaths  of  tlioir  childrou  wiUia  degree 
<>r  noacliulance  rarely  met  with  amvDgst  womim  who  devote  tlitmiselvw  niaial) 
to  ilic  cnre  of  their  oiI*pring." 

The  complete  concmTCucc  of  opinion  at  to  the  influence  of  the 
nolbcr's  abaeuce  on  the  health  of  the  infant  is  thus   explicitly  summc 
up  (p.  192):— 

"  All  I  lie  medical  men  who  gave  CTidcnce  on  the  subject  of  tlio  present  iiiquirj 
bueitlca  Ei?veral  clurgyuieti,  ludivswlio  nrw  iiuciwtonitid  ^>  vii>ittln;  jioorer  cliiiuexHt 
thfir  dwelling  f;crij>lmi-rcadt)rs,  relievirg-officors,  und  otlufr  perjwin*  who  hava 
pnid  altciitiou  to  the  subject,  nabesitatin^ly  cxpreascdan  opinion  tiiot  the  HVfeCeRi 
uiid«r  whiuli  llii-  mollient  of  young  children  ara  employed  at  factories  and  work- 
shops, away  iiuw\  home,  is  a  fruitl'ul  cause  of  itifaulile  sickness  and  mortaiity."' 
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♦  Fomtli  lUrort  "i  the  McOieal  CHiocror  Uic  Frivj-  Council,  1881,  pi\  lE7-l!Hi. 

fApCM,   ISb'S,   Ku.  i;»,    vol.  XNU. 
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Such,  then,  is  the  progrcu  of  cirillKation  prtHlnccd  by  the  advancing 
power*  of  science  and  maHiincry;  two-thirJs  to  three- fourthn,  or  even 
M  much  OS  five-eixths,  of  the  infants  dying  of  neglect.  On  this  point 
all  itic  otticial  reports  concur  so  unanimously  that  tlicy  may  well  ba 
described  as  "  damnable  iteration."  * 

It  ^ecma  necessary,    indeed,    Co  mention  that,  aeciirdiag  to  the  lant 
issDcd  Annual  Itcport  of  tlic  Ilegiatrar  General  for  Kngland  (Forty. second 
Bcport,  containing  the  nbatmcts  fur  1879),  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
infant  mortality  iu  recent  years,  cspcciallr  during  the  years  1876— 9>  when 
the  rate  per  1,000  males,  which  had  been  73  or  71,  fell  to  an  average  of 
fiT'O,     This  io«-  rate,  however,  may  be  partly  due  to  the  unusual  healthi- 
ness of  the  year  1879,    when    tlic    rato   was  uo  more    tban  &1.     It  ia. 
nwrtby  of  notice,  too,  that  mortality  wa«  nearly   as  Inv   in   the  years 
^fc|841-5,  namely,  68-8,  and  then  it  rose  rapidly  to  77-^.     Then;  is  some- 
^■{TOond  for  smpccting  that  want  of  active  employment  in  the  millii  may 
B  actually  lead  to  saving  of  life  in  the  aggregate.      In  any  case,  while  the 
mortality  of  infants  under  cac  year  of  ngc  continues  to  be  as  much  as 
50  or  60  per  cent,  higher  in  some  towns  than  in  others,  wc  cannot 
possibly  deny  that  there  exists  an  immcnae  amount  of  preventable  evtl. 

Let  ns  consider  tiow  the  results  %Tliich  have  flowed  from  the  legisla. 
tJon  promoted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Protcctiou  of  tiifant  Life. 
With  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Edward  Hcrford,t  """ho  has  so  long  and 
so  ably  filial  the  office  of  Her  Majesty's  Coroner  for  Manchester,  1  have 
beta  able  to  acquire  sufficient  )nforuiation.| 

Mr.  Ucrford  himself  believes  that  the  Act  is  a  dead  letter.     Thi» 

ppioion    is  entirely  borne  out  by  the  stntcntent  of  Mr.  Malcolm   ^Voodt 

die  Chief  Cottstable  of  Manchester,  to  the  effect  that  there  arc  actually 

BO  bouses  at  all   in   that  city  registered    under  the  Act.     Mr.  Michael 

Bnowne,  the  Coroner  of  Nottingham,  has   never  heard  of  any  appKca- 

lioa  for  &  license  under  the  Act   in   Kotliiigham  or  its    neighbourhood. 

I     ne  Coroner  of  Birmingham  believes  that  the  same  is  the  cane  in  that 

I     great  and  model  town,  und  he  is  of  opinion  that  infantile  mortality  is  cnor- 

[     mna^j  increased  by  bod  nursing,  feeding,  and  wnnt  nf  care  on  the  port 

L  (#  the    mother.     The  Chief  Constable  of  one  very  large  town,   being 

^Buked  fur  information  touching  "Charley's    Act,"  rather  naively  replied 

^■that  he  conid  not  recollect  having  ever  received  any  application  for  io- 

fijnnation  abuut  it  before.      Ou  the  other  hand,  from  the  Medical  Officer 

tif  llcnith  of  Liverpool  I  lenni  that  there  actually  have  becu  teo  appli- 

atioas  for  registration,  but  only  oac  of  these  was  found  to  come  under 

the  clauses  of  the  Act ;  and  at  present  there  are  no  houses  at  all  on  the 

I       irgister.     At  Bolton,  also,  the  Act  is  a  dead  letter,  though  the  Coroner, 

•  Mr  >"e«marcb  «ii<!  st  llie  Briti«h  AM<«i*tinn  in  ISftI  (Report,  ji.  202)  *■  The  rate  oT 
iniMil  mgrtolit.v  wu  almost  tlie  btet  t«iit  oi  civiUution." 

t  tnroKBDt  (trtileBOc  oii  tits  aubjoct  of  luhut  Mortality  was  gir^n  hj  Mr.  (IcHortt 
Wire  tlic  Committee.-  -Scu  tli«  QuMtionv,  1907  to  2UvV     Si-c,  aXta,  tl>«  l{cg»>tt,  p.  iii. 

;  It  mwt  ira  aitil«nt»>d  tbnt  no  •ystoumtio  or  «xt«D«trc  inqiiir}-  has  been  mmU.  1  liavo 
M  infonMUno  for  Lon<loa  or  itny  other  towna  not  mentioned  above;  but  thsaiiswcm 
■t^5nirfil  wlfidBoUy  inform  us  u  tu  tliu  ibLlv  uf  tbo  case. 
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Mr.  Rowlond  Tnrlor,  snvtt  that  he  has  never  had  a  caws  bcfcre  bim  of 
maliiraftioea  by  nurses. 

Some  statements  which  Mr.  Broittic,  of  Nottingham,  has  addcil  to  his 
letter,  are,  however,  so  startling  that  I  must  quote  them  in  extejuo.*  He 
says: — 

"  Yon  know  we  stond  natorioualy  high  as  to  infaDt  niortalit)',  and  I  uttrfbuM 
that  ill  n  great  meaiiira  to  tbo  youn^;  women  being  employed  in  wnrulioiisec, 
fhctoricK,  &.C.,  nttd  knowing;  liitlo  or  noti\ing  of  the  dutiea  of  wivoD  and  mothera, 
80  that  iuliknts  suffer  Hidly  rroni  pcgk-ct  uf  every  kind,  otid  great  numbero  die 
from  improper  t'eeciing.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  for  young  mother*  (murriod 
i\3  wM!  iiB  single)  to  plncit  their  iiilatits  in  tlie  cure  of  otEier  women  for  tlio  day, 
und  I  tun  conttantly  Ircluring  tUviii  on  gross  impropnt.-Uva  1  litid  prcvnilin}^  in  mich 

cases Some  years  ngo   I  h<-td  an   ioqucxt  on  »  very  young  child,  whose 

poTcnla  were  earning  from  uOJ.  to  60a  a  wc4>k,  but  who  put  out  thtir  infwnt  to 
nurae,  l>ec:iiliie,  ai*  tlie  tnolhcir  told  mc,  she  ctmld  not  atlQad  to  it  hcravlf,  having 
to  be  ut  work  nl  tht;  wnndionse.  Tlip  iiiirse  very  cnully  ndniittccl  that  she 
bad  (had)  iha  cnro  of  cigHlwn  ohildrttii  (fjvo  of  ihcin  Iicr  ownj  and  only  one 
was  liviu"!"* 


ne      I 
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I  Iiavc  uot  the  least  douM  that  facU  of  this  hind  might  he  multiplied  to 
almost  any  extent  by  adequate  inquiry.  lu  fact  inquiry  is  hardly  needed; 
the  state  of  the  case  is  patent  aud  oilniitted  in  the  districts  iu  question. 
The  evidence  t-^en  before  the  Infnnt  Life  Protection  Committee  in  all 
probability  applius  lis  strongly  now,  or  nearly  so,  as  it  did  ten  years  ag-o. 
In  any  casCj  it  is  a  fact  that  the  iiifnuts  are  "killed  off"  atmuat  as  fast 
now  as  they  were  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  As  tliK  last  bit  of  itcrntioa, 
I  will  give  the  fullotring  extract,  culled  from  a  Manchester  ncwapapcr^t 
imrporling  to  corao  from  a  recent  report  of  Mr.  Leigh,  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Jlanchester.  After  informiug  iis  that  in  1878-y  the 
deaths  of  children  under  live  years  of  age  in  ^Iniichcster  formed  about  4-k 
jier  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  in  other  places  the  rate  does  uot  exceed 
33  per  ceut.,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  Tho  chief  causa  cf  a  hcnvy  iufuut  mortality  is  tlio  neglect  which  youi 
iihildt^ii  meet  with  in  the  tower  atraimn  of  society.  In  sonic  atsen  the  niothf^r  i» 
employed  in  out-door  iuhour,  and  ttia  cbild  receives  no  proper  susteiiuncu.  It  is 
left  to  th«  care  of  n  gir!  too  yotiog  *vcn  to  tnko  eare  of  herself,  nnd  is  exposod, 
with  very  Fcanty  clothing,  to  the  inck-mencj-  of  ihc  wwitfit-r  ;  cr  it  is  left  in  the 
CMW  of  some  old  woman,  who  quieleiis  its  cries  for  warmth  and  nourishment  with 
repeated  doses  of  laudanum,  in  the  form  of  '  tlodlrey'n  I'ordial,'  or  somo  similar 
farrago  i  and  ut  an  cnrly  ugc  dies  from  convuIeiui:ke  in  one  euic,  and  from  bron- 
cbitia  or  other  lung  affretion  in  th«  other." 

As  a  remedy  for  this  sad  state  of  afl'uira,  Dr.  Raiisome,  Mr.  T.  C. 
Jlorifall,  and  various  mciubcrs  of  the  Rlnnchester  and  SaUbrd  Sanitary 
Association,  advocate  tbc  estnbliithmeut  of  day  Durseries,  where  the 
mothers,  while  going  to  the  mills,  may  deposit  their  vouiig  ehildreu  iiuder 

•  That  .Mt.  Biowuo'ii  upjiii'iiu)  nru  ior  from  Iwitiji  hastily  formc'l  if  amjarciit  fiVHU  bko 
bet  thftt  liku  D|iinioas  arocx|irvM>^  in  till  Mivr  nu<l  tiil>iilar  «tnti-incnt  vf  tliu  rvsults  ot 
iatraout*  on  children  foUTtd  detui,  na  iit-iiit«i)  in  tlip  Foitrlli  ilojun't  of  tho  IViry  Council, 
p.  183  -.  Pari.  Pa|wr  p.  ITli,  l.S«*J.  vol.  x»u,], 

t  Tli'y  n|it>rtiir  Ui  prim  *»  («w  tofiioa  iii  rqiarta  in  MnQuhcstcr,  that  I  have  liceu  unalit* 
to  procurcn  cujiy  of  the  rcpnrt  in  ipirsticia. 
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good  supcrrinoD.  If  notliiof;  else  be  done  to  mitigftte  tLc  fate  of  iu- 
&nts,  such  nurseries  are  simply  iiKlisjieusablc  ;  but  surely  they  form  a 
mere  paUiatire,  nnd  if  they  eame  into  general  use  would  lend  to  increase 
tbe  evil  they  are  iDteudcd  to  mitigate.  While  such  institutions  reinaiued 
few  in  number,  tmA  were  personally  inspected  by  mrmbcrs  of  the  SaniLiry 
AMOciation,  all  would  no  doubt  be  done  which  care  and  medical  aeieuoe 
could  »n|^f^t.  Kveu  uudcr  the  most  poiustakiug  inspection,  niucli  is 
to  b«  feared  from  the  oMembling  of  uiauy  iiifaut*  daily  in  the  same  room, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  infectious  diseases  are 
spread  among  the  very  young.  The  evidence  giveu  before  the  Com- 
mittec  a.bovc  referred  to  seems  to  he  eouelusive  uu  Uiis  point,  and  the 
following  are  the  remarks  of  the  Committee  in  their  Report  (p.  vi.) : — 

*'  A»  regards  cliililrcn  in  chnrilnbln  in^titutioni!^  it  is  clpnrly  necerlain^  that 
the  i^ggrcf^on  of  tli«m  in  cvovrd«d  rootns  ia  to  fMtal  to  in&nt  life  that  il 
had  btfcome  ncocsssry  to  reniore  lliem  into  Tarinii»  llome^  It  wax  so  witli 
iho  Foundling  Hospital  nearly  a  century  ii^jo.  Tlii!  iuiiio  hus  Itooii  i>b»3rvud  in 
iha  Htitno  in  Great  Caram  StwH't;  so  that  now  they  nr^  j>nt  out  hy  twos  and 
1-ea  ill  other pkcca.  A  similar  syfltcm  exists  in  Franco:  Ibr  while  the  children 
re  a^jnvgat^d  in  fouadUiig  lio^itals,  it  was  found  that  from  70  to  SO  p«r 
at.  dii*(] ;  and  now  that  tbvy  lu-e  placed  out  singly  with  nursiMi,  nnd  properly 
ia^)cctcd,  the  mortality  luu  been  reduced  from  ifO  to  SO  per  cent.'' 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  frequently  the  only  ehancc  of  aaring  infant 
life  ia  the  rererac  of  that  inteudod  by  the  Sanitary  Assoeintion — namely, 
to  isolate  the  children.  But  if  such  nurseries  are  to  be  of  miieh  good 
they  must  he  hundreds  in  number,  and  they  would  then  inevitably  become 
the  scenes  of  fearful  abuses.  'ITii;  law  provides  no  inspection  or  regula- 
tion for  them  of  any  kind,  and  inaUtiitions  catahiishcil  for  the  protection 
and  core  of  iufaotH  arc,  curiously  enough,  expressly  exempted  from  tbe 
prorisions  of  Ibc  Protection  of  Infant-Life  Act.  luspeclion  by  voluu- 
tcer  nicmbera  of  cuuimittecH  may  of  course  maintain  good  manai^ement 
in  a  few  nurseries;  but  u-l>  learu,  from  plenty  of  rases,  bow  little  sueb 
tDanagemont  is  to  be  depended  upon  where  the  patients  are  incapable  of 
complaining. 

Although  the  Infant-Life  Protection  Act  is  clearly  a  dead  letter,  there 
isno  evidence  to  show  exactly  how  it  haa  failed.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
possible  that  the  care-takers  of  infants,  knowing  that  it  is  a  penal  offence 
to  take  charge  of  more  ihau  one  iufant,  or  in  the  case  of  twins  two 
infiuits,  at  the  same  time,  have  discontinued  the  practice,  la  that  case 
the  Act  has  succeeded  better  than  any  otlier  l.iw  I  can  think  of,  in 
entirely  suppressing  the  eril  against  which  it  was  directed.  Uut  it  is 
mucb  more  likely  that  thi;  women  in  ijuntiou  do  not  so  much  as  know 
of  the  exiateucc  of  the  law  in  qucation.  Whctticr  wc  look  to  the 
cumber  of  married  women  employed  in  factories,  or  the  excessive  infant 
mortality  as  olreody  estimated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tlmt  the  Act  iu 
question  has  not  iu  the  tciist  touched  the  real  evils  under  which 
infanta  fade  away.  Let  it  be  clearly  undcr»lood,  too,  thai  the  Act 
referred  to  does  not  really   apply  to  the  [jucstion  before  us,  because  its 
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dtiutM  do  Dot  extend  1o  persons  irho  tatcc  infants  under  their  care  for  a 
pari  of  the  twenty-ffmr  hour*  only.  An  old  woman  niif^ht  liave  a  strore  or 
two  of  infants,  and  dose  them  at  her  diacretion  ;  but  providing  that  they 
were  carried  to  tlicir  homea  at  uightj  tliere  would  be  no  infringement 
of  the  iaw.  Both  llie  Aet  and  the  inquiries  of  the*  Cammittrc  weiic 
directed  against  the  evils  of  "haby-farming;"  hut  whether  haby-farmtng 
lie  suppressed  or  not,  there  remains  the  vastly  more  extensive  evils 
connected  with  baby-nnrsing  while  the  mother  is  gone  to  the  mills. 
The  Act,  in  short,  though  founded  on  the  bent  possible  intentions,  has 
served  as  a  mere  cover  for  the  apathy  of  the  govcrniug  olassea. 

But  we  are  on  llie  horns  of  a  dilemma;  the  infanta  die  us  it  is,  anil 
they  will  probably  die  if  nuraeries  are  established.  We  want  some 
more  nidical  remedy,  and  the  best  remedy  would  perhaps  he  found  in 
fiomt!  law  nhieh  would  praclicidly  oblige  thi^  nuitlicr  to  remain  at  home 
as  long  as  she  has  children  below  tlic  school  age.  It  ia  very  dcKirablc 
that  women  who  have  no  such  domestic  duties  should  have  the  freest 
possible  aeee»8  to  employment;  but  where  iiifunt.s  iind  very  young 
children  are  in  the  case,  the  tains  poputx  leads  to  a  totally  different  view. 
Tlierc  are  no  duties  which  arc  more  important  in  every  respect  than 
those  which  a  mother  is  bound  by  with  rugard  to  her  yoiiug  children. 
The  TCry  bensts  of  the  field  tend  and  guard  their  whelps  with  instinctive 
aScction.  It  is  only  human  mothers  which  shut  their  inf&uts  up  alone, 
or  systctnatiealty  neglect  to  give  them  nouriihracot. 

It  must  be  evident,  too,  that  the  facility  with  which  a  ypnug  mm'ried 
woman  can  now  set  her  children  aside,  and  go  to  earn  good  wagcs.in 
the  mills,  forms  the  strongest  posssible  incentive  to  improWdent  and 
wrongful  marriages.  There  are  many  statements  in  the  reports  of  the 
factory  inspectors  to  the  effect  that  dissolute  men  allure  capable  young 
women  into  marriage  with  the  idea  that  the  wives  can  earn  wages,  and 
enable  tbcir  husbands  to  idle  away  their  time.  Tntcing  into  account  the 
practical  iiifunticido  which  fallows,  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  unsound,  or,  it  may  be  said,  a  more  atrocious,  state  of  affairs. 

It  seems  impossible,  then,  not  to  concede  that  the  employment  of 
child-hearing  women  leads  to  great  abuses  ;  and  when  these  abuses  reach 
a  curtain  puint,  they  may  become  all  that  is  needed  to  warrant  legisla- 
tion. As  to  the  exact  form  which  such  legislation  should  take,  inquiry, 
if  not  experiment,  must  guide  us.  The  law  of  Switzerland  and  some 
foreign  countries,  even  if  it  could  be  carried  out  tn  our  pnpiiluu.«  towns, 
sectns  to  be  inadequate.  Probably  it  would  be  well  to  impose  restrietions 
and  penalties  upon  the  negligent  treatment  of  infants,  without  wailing 
until  the  ease  ripens  f(ir  the  cornner'a  cnnrt  It  oughtto  be  n  puiii.Hhablc 
offence  toahnt  very  young  children  np  in  a  house  alone,  or  otherwise  to 
abandon  them  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  except,  of  coume, 
uudur  the  prcssnrc  of  emergency.  But  I  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  the 
ultimate  emnpltle  exclvsion  of  molAers  of  children  vnder  the  age  of  three 
years  from  factories  and  workshops. 
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The  objectioD  which  ^ill  naturally  be  made  to  this  proposal  is,  that 
there  are  no  meana  of  carrying  the  law  into  nfTcct.  It  is  granted  that 
any  law  which,  like  the  Infant-Life  Protection  Act,  bceoincs  cutirely 
ineffective,  is  a  reproach  to  legislation,  and  by  lirst  quieting  agitation, 
and  thca  discouragiag  further  efforts,  does  far  more  harm  than  goob. 
Some  effective  machinery,  or  attempt  to  devise  such  machinery  must  bo 
provided  in  any  law  on  the  subject.  As  in  tlie  case  of  all  the  other  fac- 
tory legislation,  trial  and' experience  must  show  how  that  machinery  can 
be  improved  and  rendered  adequate  to  its  purpose,  The  history  of 
such  legislation,  in  fact,  already  affords  important  hints.  The  failure  of 
the  Workshops  Acts  of  1867,  shows  that  nothing  can  bo  trusted  to 
local  or  municipal  action  in  these  matters.  The  powers  of  the  taw  must 
be  exercised,  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  Factories  and  Workshops  Act, 
from  Whitehall.  Again,  it  is  generally  conceded  by  all  who  have  paid  the 
least  attention  to  this  matter,  that  the  employers  cannot  bo  burdened 
with  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  a  woman's  homo  duties. 
The  pennltiea  must  fall  therefore  directly  upon  the  persons  most  tmmo- 
diately  implicated. 

Fully  conscious  how  impossible  it  is  to  foresee  difHcultios  or  even 
absurdities  in  making  suggestions  of  the  sort,  I  nercrthcless  venture  to 
m^est  that  a  moderate  pecuniary  penalty  should  be  imposed  upon 
erery  able-bodied  husband,  or  reputed  husband,  whose  wife  having  the 
diarge  of  any  child  under  three  years  of  age,  shall  be  found  to  be  em- 
ployed  regularly  in  any  factory  or  workshop  under  the  Act. 

Moreover,  any  person  who  systematically  takes  charge  of  the  infanti 
i>f  any  man,  thus  liable  to  penalty,  should  be  liable  to  a  like  penalty, 
without  respect  to  the  question  whether  it  appears  to  be  dcFne  itrt 
profit  or  not.  Of  coutk,  do  penalty  would  be  inflicted  where  the  care* 
taking  was  only  occasional,  as  when  a  wife  is  going  to  bring  or  take 
back  work  to  be  done  at  home.  Only  where  factory  books  prore  that 
m  woman  was  regularly  employed  under  the  Factory  Act,  worald  it  be  Aen* 
Table  to  proaecate.  Tfae  employers,  bowerer,  might  be  obliged  to  fnrninh 
eridence  oftbe  woman's  attendance  at  the  fiurtory.  Moreorer,  lists  of 
tiie  womeu  Sued,  or  otbenrise  known  to  hare  broken  the  law,  might  be 
antt  to  the  emplc^ers  of  each  town  or  district,  by  the  hctarj  inspectors, 
-die  employer  being  then  fiae^le  if  he  engages  a  woman  wboK  nAme 
■l^ears  ia  the  Hat.  A  woman  giving  a  false  name  or  address  sh''>nld  be 
■tore  sCTcrely  punished. 

The  conduct  of  the  refjoiaite  inspection  and  pronecntion  cannot 
josaioly  be  left  to  ttc  ordinary  police.  All  Mperience  se^ms  to  show 
4a£,  ia  our  modem  complicated  society,  there  miir<t  be  differentiation 
of  fdactioiu — chat  is  to  say,  a  special  doty  mnnt  be  perform^^  hf  « 
special  officer.  Aa,  however,  the  present  factory  inspectors  and  snH- 
intfpectors  are  heanly  weighted  as  it  is,  they  cannot  possibly  nndertake 
the  propfised  new  duties,  nor  wonid  the  appointment  of  a  largp,  number  of 
assiifCanc  inspectors  of  any  kind  or  rank  be  readily  acquiesced  in.      The 
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discoDUCCtion  irhicb  nuir  tu'vsts  bctwccu  tlic  Ceutral  Government  m 
ItVliitchall  aiitl  tJic  ecvcral  [JoHcu  nutliurities,  renders  any  direct  {iroKCCu- 
tion  difficult  or  impossible.  But  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  -woold 
BOt  be  unrcftsonable  to  require  by  law  that  every  borough  or  district 
liaviQg  ita  oirn  police  should  be  required  to  nssign  one,  two,  or  even 
three  police  officers,  a«  might  be  required,  to  carry  out  the  prorisioos  of 
the  proposed  htv,  actiug  uuder  the  directions  of  the  factory  iu- 
tpeetors.  Already  the  police  perrorm  a  good  many  special  services,  aa 
ID  the  inspectioa  of  weights  and  nieasurca,  Eauitary  inspection,  super- 
vision of  ticket -of-lcavc  lucu,  aud  m  fortb.  Noir,  I  fancy  that  an  active 
police  officer  would  soon  discover  infrnctiona  in  the  law ;  for  the  carrying 
of  iufants  along  the  public  street  to  a  nursing  house  is  a  thing  evident 
to  anybody,  and  the  officer  would  only  need  to  follow  the  vromau  to  the 
factory,  and  he  would  have  at  once  all  the  evidence  needed.  Probably 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  evidence  ;  for  the  operative 
classca  would  receive  the  law  with  gratitude  rather  than  aversion,  partly 
perhaps  misled  by  fallacies  already  referred  to,  and  partly  convinced  by 
the  evil  results  which  are  now  before  their  cyca.  If  so,  their  coucur- 
Knce  and  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  Ian-  might  be  looked  for.  As 
regards  the  interests  of  employers  it  must  be  obvious  iliat  whatever 
they  might  sufler  from  the  lessened  supply  of  labour  durlug  the  first 
ten  years,  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  nbuudant  supply  of  vigorous 
youug  mili-hands  which  would  then  begin  to  be  available. 

Although  the  complete  cxclasioa  of  child-bearing  women  from 
factory  employments  is  the  object  to  be  aimed  at,  the  violence  of  the 
change  might  be  mitigated  for  a  tiiuc.  Liccusos  might  be  given  to  partir 
cular  large  factories  to  employ  such  wooicu  ou  the  condition  that  they 
catablish  on  or  close  to  tticir  premises  creches  uuder  constant  medical 
aupervision,  where  the  mothers  might  visit  tbcir  infauts  at  iutcrvnls 
during  the  day.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  wealthy 
and  benevolent  manufacturing  firms  ia  France,  and  is  said  to  have 
prodn(*d  most  beneficial  results.*  But  no  such  cri^clu:  should  be 
allowed  to  exist  except  under  direct  Government  inspection,  and.  In  nny 
case,  its  existence  should  be  regarded  as  a  transitional  measure. 

Widows  and  deserted  wives  would  need  to  be  gently  dealt  with  ;  if 
laving  a  uunieroiis  family,  they  ought  to  have  poor-taw  relief,  to  be 
added  to  the  small  carniugs  which  they  can  make  by  home  employment. 
lu  the  long-run  it  would  pay  for  the  State  to  employ  them  as  the  nurses 
of  their  own  children,  \Vbcre  there  are  only  one  or  two  infants,  ttic 
mother  nuglit  bo  allowed  to  deposit  them  for  the  day  at  a  criche, 
established  for  and  restricted  solely  to  such  caien,  or  at  employers* 
cr^r/ica,  just  mentioned. 

It  ia  impossible  not  to  see  that  there   are    difficulties  iu  the  matter 
which  can    be  rcaolvcd  only  by  trial.      How,  for  instance,   would  »uch 
prohibitive  legislation  act  iu  the  case  of  reputed  married  couples  ?     But 
■  TmiaactioDS  ot  Uie  Mfiiicbett«r  St«tUtical  Society,  l:i<i$-0.  p.  10. 
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it  cannot,  of  coone,  be  expected  tliat  ibc  necessary  details  of  legislation 
can  be  foreseen  by  any  single  writer.  Before  anything  in  done  in  so 
formidable  a  miLtter,  there  must  be  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  treatment 
of  young  children  by  a  Itoyal  Comomsioii.  It  is  strange  that  such  a 
formal  inqoiry  has  never  yet  been  made,  except  witli  reganl  to  thcvciy 
restricted  seope  of  Chnrley's  Act.  Older  children  have  over  and  OTer 
again  been  taken  oniler  the  viev  and  ears  of  the  State.  As  a  oonse* 
qneoce,  we  have  the  Klrmentary  Edneation  Act  and  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  by  which  ample  care  is  taken  of  young  peraous  from 
the  age  of  five  years  upwards.  Thoac  who  aiirrive  infancy  arc  now- 
pretty  safe  ;  they  will  have  healthy  schoolrooms  and  healthy  workshop*. 
Bat  below  the  tLge  of  tire  years  they  are  still,  with  slight  exception,  aban- 
doned to  the  tender  mercy  of  their  mothers — or,  rather,  tlic  old  women 
armed  with  "  Ooilfrey."  The  Factory  Act  CommiBaioners  of  1876 
dismixsel  thlt  subject  briefly,  and  declined  to  advocate  any  restrictive 
mcaanrcs  becaunc  they  might  in  their  opinion  tend  to  promote  infanticide. 
But  I  venture  to  think  that  the  fearful  rate  of  infantih:  mortality  now 
existing  in  parts  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  sutticicutly  approiimates 
to  infanticide  to  overbalance  any  evils  to  be  expected  from  restrictive 
legislation. 

The  objection  may  uo  doubt  bo  made,  that  the  exclusion  of  diild- 
beariog  women  from  works  in  public  factories  would  be  a  new  and  ex- 
treme case  of  interference  with  the  natural  liberty  of  the  individual. 
Philosophers  will  urge  that  we  are  iuvadiug  abstract  righlH,  ami  break- 
ing Lhruugb  the  tcodiiiiga  of  theory.  Political  economists  might  no  - 
doubt  be  found  to  protest  likewise  that  the  principle*  of  political  eco- 
BOmy  arc  dead  against  sueh  interfercncR  with  the  freedom  of  contract. 
But  I  vctitnrc  to  maintain  that  all  these  supposed  natural  entities,  prin- 
ciples, rules,  theories,  axioms,  and  the  like,  are  at  the  best  but  presump- 
booB  or  prababilifeies  of  good.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  a  certain  cou> 
siderable  probability  that  individuals  will  tiad  oat  for  themselves  the  best 
paths  io  life,  aud  will  be  eventually  the  best  citi£Cii»  wheu  lefl  ut  liberty 
to  ehooBC  their  own  course,  But  surely  jirobability  is  rebutted  or 
dc«troTC<t  by  contrary  certainty.  If  we  find  that  freedom  to  work  ia 
&etoric8  means  the  destruction  of  a  comtortable  home,  and  the  death 
of  leu  out  of  twelve  of  the  offspring,  here  is  palpable  evil  which  no 
theory  can  mitigate.  What  can  be  more  against  all  principle,  all  right,. 
Datnre,  duty,  law,  or  whatever  else  is  thought  to  be  most  immutable 
and  sacred,  than  that  a  mother  should  Icaru  to  hear  "  with  nouebalnucc'* 
that  her  infant  had  died  at  the  nuraing-housc,  white  she  herself  was  at 
the  factory?  The  social  ByBteni,  like  the  human  frame,  may  become  90 
far  diseased  that  the  interventiun  of  the  physirian  is  imperative. 

Speaking  of  liberty  and  rights,  it  must  be  apparent,  too,  that  the 
parties  most  seriously  concerned  iu  the  mutter  arc  the  iiifanti.  They 
hare  no  means  of  raising  a  public  agitation,  or,  if  they  renturc  to  protest 
in  tlieil  own  manner,  arc  soon  stilled  with  "  Godfrey."     But  aarcly   if 
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there  ii  any  right  which  is  clearly  founded  in  the  nnturftl  fitncM  of 
things,  it  18  the  right  of  the  infant  to  the  mother's  breast.  She  alone 
can  save  from  virtual  starvation  anil  death.  She  alone  can  add 
inches  to  the  stature,  fulness  to  the  muscles,  aud  vigour  to  the  mind. 
It  is  in  the  present  state  of  things  that  rights  aud  principles  are  most 
flagrantly  cast  aside.  And  the  Drigiu  of  all  this  evil  is  often  some  idle 
and  dissolute  young  man,  whu  marricJi,  or  seduces,  a  voung  girl,  knowing 
that  be  can  aftcrvards  lire  upon  her  wages.  ■ 

All  sorts  of   objections  were  mnde,   time   after    time,  to    the    Fnc 
tory  Laws  as  ihcy  gradunlly  rose,  step    by  stopj   from  their  firat  small  ^ 
beginning  in  1803.     Now  all  classes  recognize  that  ttese  laws  were  abso-^| 
lutcly  necessary  to  guard  the  population  against  the  dangers  of  &  novel 
state  of  things,  as  to  which  evolution  had  not  had  time  to  woik  out  its 
spontaneous  cure.  No  doubt,  in  thccourscofgcncratious,  the  niantifaetur- 
ing  pdpnlation  would  hccome  fitted  to  its  environment,  but  ouly  through 
suffering  and  death  illimitable.    .We  ean  hpip  evolution  by  the  aid  of  j 
iti  own  highest  and  latest  product — ftcieuce.      ^Mien  all  the  teachiugH  of  H 
medical  and  social  science    lead    us  to  Ionic  upon   the  absence  of  the 
motlirr  from  home  as  the  cause  of  the  gravc-."it  powiblc  evils,  can  wc  be 
warranted  in  standing  passively  by,  allowing  thia  evil  to  work  itself  out  tO^| 
the  bitter  end,  by  the  process  of  natural  selection  ?     Something  might 
perhaps  be  said  in  favour  of  the  present  apathetic  mode  of  viewing  this 
question  if  natural  selection   were  really  securing  the  survival  of  the  ■ 
fittest,  BO  that  ouly  the  weakly  babes  were  killed  off,  and    the  strong 
ones  well  brought  up.     But  it  Is  much  to  be  feared  that  no  iufauta  ever 
really  recover  from  the  test  of  virtual  starvation  to  which  thc}'  are  so  ^| 
ruthlfSKly  cxjmsal.      The  vital  powers  arc  irrcparahly  crippled,  and  tlie 
infmit  grows  up  a  ituntcd,  miserable  specimen  of  humanity,  the  prey 
to  every  physical  aud  moral  evil.  ^f 

When    looked  at  from  the    right  point    of  view,  factory  legislation, 
confers   or  maintHiuii,  rather  than  destroys,  rights  aud  liberties.     The       i 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act  of  1878   seems  to  be  a  mass  of  vexatious  fl 
restrictions:  iu  reality  it  is  the  Great  Charter  of  the  working  classes.  " 
It  ia  one  of  the  noblest  products  of  legislative  skill  aud  |jalicucc.      It      i 
sums  up  the  experience  and  the   positive  experiments  of  eighty  years  fl 
iu  the  alleviation  of  factory  life ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  look  tipon  " 
it  as  the  ultimatum  of  such  alleviative  legislation,     It   afford*  no  doubt 
ft  resting-place;  but  it  affords  also  the  best  enconrngement  tn  proceed  fl 
with  several  other  meaMirts  of  like  nature.     Of  all  these,  1  venture  to  ™ 
hold  that  the  qucfition  of  married  women's  employment,  in    spite  of  it       i 
extent  and  its  difHcidties,  should  take  precedence.  The  growing  wealth  of  ^| 
the  kingdom,  and  the  ever- advancing  powers  of  machinery  allow  that  to 
be  done  now  which  might  not  have  been  done   helbre.     Nor  could  any 
yearn  be  more  pn)pitioU8  for  the  purpose  than  the  next  Bve  or  six,  whi(^  ^1 
will  in    all   probability  comprise  the  pnisperons  part  of  the    commer- 
cial cycle.     The  achievement  of  u  well-dcaigncd  Act  upon  the  subject. 
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though  caasicg,  no  doubt,  some  trouble  and  distress  for  a  few  years, 
would  be  followed,  a  few  years  later,  by  almost  incredible  blessings 
to  the  people,  and  blessings  to  the  realm.  Many  a  home  would  be  a 
home,  which  cannot  now  be  called  by  that  sweet  name.  The  wife,  no 
longer  a  mere  slattern  factory-hand,  would  become  a  true  mother  and 
a  housekeeper.  And  round  many  a  Christmas  table  troops  of  happy, 
chubby  children  would  replace  the  "  wizened  little  monkeys"  of  girls, 
and  the  "little  old  men"  boys,  which  now  form  the  miserable 
remaants  of  families, 

W.  Stanley  Jevoss. 


ZULULAND  AFTER  THE  WAR. 


ALL  parties  'vvill  agree  that  England  contracted  very  plain  and 
weighty  obligations  towarils  the  Zulu  people  by  the  invasion  of 
their  country  and  the  uprooting  of  their  polity.  I  propose  to  bring 
under  review  very  brieSy,  in  the  following  pages,  the  steps  that  we  have 
taken  to  fulfil  those  obligations,  the  disastrous  resulta  that  have  ensued^ 
and  the  fresh  measures  for  the  government  of  Zululand  which  are 
Advocated^  on  the  one  hand  by  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  a  noble 
race  at  heart,  and  on  the  other  by  those  who  look  at  the  question  from 
the  selfish  point  of  view  of  the  colonial  politician. 

Aa  a  preliminary  it  will  be  proper  to  glance  at  the  state  of  things 
■which  existed  in  the  Zulu  country  immediately  before  we  commenced 
hostilities.'  When  we  consider  the  small  extent  (not  much  over  half 
the  area  of  Natal)  of  the  territory  lately  under  the  rule  of  Cetshwayo, 
and  the  easy  acceea  which  was  to  be  had,  in  the  earliest  as  well  aa  in 
recent  times,  to  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  it  seems  strange  that  so 
much  controversy  should  have  been  possible  ad  to  the  actual  condition 
of  hia  subjects  when  we  came,  as  was  supposed,  to  their  rescue. 

A  principal  reason  for  this  is  to  he  found,  I  am  convinced,  in  the 
fact  that  the  native  chiefs  and  people  have  never  had  sufficient  means 
of  making  their  sentiments  known  in  favourable  quarters.  Knowledge  of 
the  Zulu  language  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  in  Natal.  It  is 
not  even  made  a  necessary  qualification  in  the  case  of  magisterial 
appointments  in  the  colony,  and  the  interpreter  who  is  attached  to  the 
court  of  every  resident  magistrate  and  administrator  of  native  law 
commands,  in  consequence,  far  too  important  an  influence. 

But  from  whatever  causes  the  ignorance  may  have  proceeded,  it  is 
indispntably  the  fact  that  the  deposed  King  had  been  at  the  mercy  of 
danderers,  the  tmth  of  whose  accusations,  though  they  were  made  in 


tbc   most  general   terms,  vas  accepted   nithont  c-tniniDntioa  by  poli- 
tioi&us  ulio  fduud  in  tliem  couveuieut  support. 

Premising  th&t  one  of  tUc  two  primnry  objects  prurcaacdoa  onraim  in 
waging  war  a^itist  tbe  Zulu«  frM  the  cstablishmcut  of  u  k^teia  of  goveni- 
menc  under  n-hicb  tlieir  lires  luad  property  vould  be  tiafc,  I  select  tbc  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Sir  Oarnet Wolwlcy'ssddress  to  tlic  Zulu  chiefs  upon 
bis  anivol  on  tbe  »ccnc  of  action,  asaffbrdiiig  a  summaiy  of  the  coucliuluua 
on  tbe  bads  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  dealing  with  the  Zulu  nation  : 

"Oar  var,  I  sUlcd,  liad  not  been  vriili  die  Zulu  nation  but  wttit  OuJiwsyo, 
irbo,  wbii<)  be  ruled  ovt^r  /ulubuid,  lini)  lulforcd  ncitbur  lifi^  nor  propertj  to  b(i 
■if*,  and  bntl  fottcred  Uio  Icgitanuto  innrrin^e  of  the  youth  by  tho  unbcaiabli,- 
evil  of  a  pitiless  military  dcsinliani.  Under  tliia  baibnrous  misgovcmment  men 
and  women  bad  t>een  killed,  and  kraals  racked  and  burar.,  without  rmpeot  to 
joscice.  Dnt  wo  had  now  oonqucrcd  Ci:t<bwnyo,  tho  author  of  all  thia  auScring, 
in  open  battle;  vro  iiad  burnt  his  bouse  and  Iiis  military  kmaU,  and  had  driven 
bim  to  be  a  fugitive  in  tbe  buali ;  and  tbe  Queen  of  Eng'Iand  bad  detcimined 
that  he  should  never  again  nds  orer  the  Zulu  nation." 

If  the  viees  of  Cetshwayo's  administration  were  so  great  as  ia  hero 
represented,  there  vronld  seetn  to  tte  no  room  fur  the  admisaioii  that  his 
role  bad  anything  to  be  said  in  i'.s  favour.  There  arc  tbe  patent  facts, 
bowcrcr,  before  ns,  Uiat  tbe  Zulus  had  for  many  years  found  Cctahwayo'a 
joke  tolerable;  that,  with  him  at  tbcir  head,  "  they  were  cxcellcut 
Bcigbbonrs,  baviog  never,  for  thirty  years,  been  nccuacd  of  atcaliug 
a  abccp,  or  an  ox,  or  a  horse,  from  tbc  Natal  side."*  That  life  in  the 
Zulu  country  was  not  insupportable  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that, 
(luring  Cetshwayo's  reign  at  least,  immigration  from  Natal  into  tbe  Zulu 
country  took  place,  as  well  as  a  corresponding  but  not  very  remarkable 
emigratiou.f  The  truth  is  tbat^  as  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has  written, 
"  tbc  two  populuttous  in  N'atal  and  Zulnland  lived  in  close  friendsbip 
and  intimacy  before  this  disastrous  war  began."  And  bo  Bishop 
Scbrcndcr,  tbc  oldest,  most  able,  and  most  experienced  missionary  in 
Znhiland,  writes  :J 

"  The  nativo  triln*.*  hero  on  the  bonier  have  thc-KO  nmny  yparj  fraternized  and 
had  coostsnt  intcioonrse,  and  partly  imcmianicd,  with  their  Zulu  ueijjliboursoii 
iliv  Zulu  side,  and  nsmrnlly  their  sympathieB  are  divided  )H>twct-it  Kalal  and 
Zolulnnd.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  tlie  Notul  boravr  imlivcs  would 
ikiuk  tbcniMlvcs  sai«r  over  iu  Ztilulund  thuu  in  Nittal." 

It  will  he  instructive,  moreover,  to  compare  wttb  the  denunciation  of 
Cctilinayo,  launched  nt  the  Zulu  people  by  Sir  Garuct  WoUcley,  tbc 
touching  apccch  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  anil 
a  Urge  number  of  influential  Zubis  on  tbc  2-tth  of  May,  1880.§  The 
•pokcanion  was  Ndabuko,  one  of  Cetsliwayo'n  brothers.  The  subject  of 
eoB'oraatJon  bad  been  the  employment  of  untrustworthy  messengera  to 
the  Zulu  King  by  the  Natal  Government.  TJio  chieft  had  expressed 
their  conviction  that  certain  petulant  language  attributed  to  Celshwayo 

h»i  not  originated  with  htm. 

•  Tlio  Hcan  of  M»ritxbttiv. 
■t  Vid«  I^eal  tIftnnM  rMjicetiDft  Notivo  popnlfttion  of  Natu).       T  I'ari.  PaporB,  (*.  23 
I  Sea  Hittof  tho  £ulu  War,  by  uinColoDSU  aacl  Lieat.-Ci>L  Ed.UnrDfonL 
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.  "ItWM  impaaiblc,"  llicj  said.  "No!  If  you  ask  ua  about  tliitt  nttimgc  ir« 
aaj  that  to  us  it  appean  a  pore  iavcntioa.  and  that  tho  people  vrho  carried  it 
were,  aa  it  were,  plonghing  in  winter — preparing  tbe  ground  for  the  crftp  to  be 
rtwo  in  lli«  a[>riQg — prt;paruig  for  this!' 

Kdftbuko  llicD,  in  a  Toicc  irliicli  sliook  with  emotion,  atUresscd  the 
OOnipnuir  present : — 

"  No !  ve  do  not  understand  it.  For  tliero  no^-e[  hu  l>«cn  linown  one  like 
him  among  u.t  Zuliu  Wfore,  «o  good,  mi  merciful.  Our  Fathers  who  weze 
old  when  wc  wer«  liorn,  all  my  no;  aiid  we,  who  have  gromi  np  with  hint 
till  we  ore  m  old  ns  you  now  eee  us — wo  have  seen  no  one  like  htm- 
For  those  thren  kiiins  who  were  brothers,  our  Others,  killed  pcnplc  grcab 
and  nnall,  and  for  a  Utllo  thing,  a  mere  nothing — it  was  their  custom.  But  be 
is  of  an  entirely  diffweat  nattuv;  be  shrank  from  sbeddit^  blood.  And  if  a 
wrong:  or  an  insult  were  done  to  hin»clf,  he  would  never  killF^rlt;  nay,  if 
»  mancarrit^d  o^  one  of  tiie  rojal  women,  he  would  not  kill  him,  butsnid.  Let  her 
marry  him  properly  then.  Out  fathers  killod  their  relations  too,  they  mado 
nolhing  of  them.  But  ite — lie  olttctv^l  ua  nil  who  weru  the  children  of  hi» 
father — and  gave  us  all  our  head-ring*,  and  told  us  to  marry,  even  iix  lads,  and 
be  made  marriages  also  for  the  girls,  our  sisters ;  whereas  Mponde  hnd  I'orbtddon 
th*m  to  marry,  saying,  'If  tiiey  marry  we  tlall  have  ocorybody  bolongingtoto* 
fiimily  of  Seiiiangakotin.'  But  he,  our  broUier,  took  ua  all  nodcr  his  arm ,  Baying, 
'I*t  the  children  of  my  fiithfir  Iw  happy.'  Hft  ner^'r  killed  excppt  for  graT» 
otTencei;  the  whole  country  sw.inns  with  people  who  owo  their  lives  to  him,  and 
who  ll«d  to  him  aa  tlie  merciful  prince  who  did  not  kill.  Itu  never  attacked 
any  ouf.  he  stayed  c^uietly  nt  home  ns  he  was  advised.  lie  never  vroaged  an/ 
Onu.     There  is  none  like  him — none." 

Here  he  stopped,  aliuost  breaking  down,  and  the  others  asaeated  with  ft 
heavy  sigh. 

I  h&tl  the  opportunity  in  Januarr,  I87R,  at  n  time  when  none  hut  the 
initiated  conceived  the  possibility  of  what  was  to  follow,  of  visiting 
Cftsliwayo  at  Lis  royal  kraals,  and  observing  a  few  facts  which  it  wilt 
not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  hriefly  narrate.  I  found  tbe  Kicg,  upon 
the  first  occasion  of  my  seeing  him,  engaged  upon  the  duty  of  hearing 
Iftwniits  and  complaiuts  of  various  sorts.  I  had  learnt  from  a  trader 
that  Cctshwayo  was  an  exceedingly  fair  man,  and  would  not  pay  much 
attention  to  e>x/]4ir/«  statements,  but  required  the  presence  oflmth  sidesf 
Uid  as  I  came  on  the  scene,  he  voa  giving  orders  to  commissioners  to 
attend  at  a  missionary's  station,  and  there  receive  his  ccmplaintx  in  the 
prcseuce  of  a  young  Zulu  whom  he  had  charged  with  an  assault.  I 
saw  tbe  King  for  the  first  time.  He  was  seated  on  a  great  black 
choir,  carved  out  of  solid  wood,  placed  just  outside  one  of  the  royal 
ktaal?,  K\Ta  Nodwcngu.  I  caught  sight  of  his  profile  as  he  looked 
with  a  stem  frowu  over  the  distant  hilla.  My  companion,  a  tnidL-r,  re- 
marked that  he  always  looked  disturbed  and  angry  wheu  he  heard 
of  any  difhculties  arising  with  the  mlsaiouaries.  He  tbtn  turned  to 
mc  with  a  pjcusaiit  look,  and,  after  bearing  what  I  had  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  tlie  Boundary  Commission,  of  which  I  had  then  recently 
heard,  as  proposed  by  Sir  Ilctiry  Uulwcr  (1  need  not  say  that  I 
expressed  my  sense  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  htm  and 
rthc  Zulus  by  tmsting  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Lieutenant- 
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Governor  of  Xutal),  lie  addressed  hh  chirH),  who  sat  in  a  curve  on 
his  right  baud.  His  language  vus  cmpliu.tio  and  eloquent^  and  the 
chiefs  greeted  every  cooima  with  a  loud  iuracatiou.  The  subject 
upoti  which  he  apukt;  was  "  Sobantii  "  (the  Bishop  of  Natal).  "  What- 
ever tiicy  tell  mc,"  said  he,  "  whatever  they  fiay,  Siiduland  will  hold 
Sobantu  (Fattier  or  the  People)  its  friend.  He  lores  the  Zulus,  and 
yee  will  listen  to  hiin  always."  Like  words  he  repeated  again  and 
ngain  niuidst  grent  acclaiimliuus,  Jubii  Duuij  w:i<<  ou  my  right,  mid 
■aid  to  me,  "You  sec.  He  only  speaks  of  the  UUhop  as  a  frit- ud,  not 
an  authority."  I  was  afterwards  aclniittcd  to  a  jirivate  audieucc  with 
Cetshwayo.  He  was  at  Ulundi.  The  kraal,  wlitcU  wasia  a  \cry  true 
circle,  Bccmed  about  ouu  third  of  a  mile  iu  diameter.  The  inner  circle 
enclosed  a  grassy  space,  where  cattle  were  herded.  Between  that  circle 
and  the  outer  one  a  belt  of  huts  ran  round  tbc  kraal,  apparently  four 
or  five  deep.  A  number  of  large  well-built  oues  at  the  uppur  side  com- 
prised the  King's  cjuarters,  called  the  isifjttShhi,  surrounded  by  well- 
vrought  divisions  of  llialch  work.  The  King  sat  on  a  huge  roll  of 
matting,  and  had  provided  one  for  lOC.  The  seutiinenU  that  he  ex- 
pressed to  mc  then,  and  bi^  whole  eburarter,  seem  to  me,  a»  1  recall 
them,  to  be  identical  with  thuac  with  which  his  friviida  have  since 
credited  him,  but  the  topics  upon  which  1  have  since  been  informed 
were  not  at  that  lime  present  to  my  mind.  Indeed,  moat  of  the  eon- 
Tersatioa  proceeded  from  me,  as  I  fell  e-tlremely  anxious  to  let  Cetab- 
wayo  understand  how  auspicious  to  us,  his  friends  in  Natal,  appeared 
Sir  Henry  Bulwcr's  intervention. 

These  views  of  Cetshwavo's  g'ovcnnncnt  arc  in  strong  contrast,  sod 
it  will  be  strange  if  the  real  trutU  of  the  niatter  be  not,  sooner  or  later, 
arrived  nt  and  accepted.  Hut  it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to 
point  out  that,  before  we  overthrew  it,  the  Zulu  Government  was  un- 
doubledly  a  concrete  one,  the  efficiency  of  which  bad  been  tested  by 
many  years  of  peace  and  of  good  behaviour  towards  neiglibouring  couu- 
tries,  while  civil  var  had  been  unknown  since  the  year  1856. 

And  what  was  the  effect  of  our  invasion  of  Zulutand  so  far  as  the 
people  tbcmsclrca  were  concerned  ? 

■That  wc  destroyed  crops  and  immense  qnantitics  of  prorisions,  and 
rarried  olf  herd^  of  c&ttic  innnmcrablc ;  while  we  did  nothing,  by 
presents  of  seed-corn,  to  help  to  restore  the  balance  of  supply  and 
demand  in  respect  of  a  lost  harvest,  is  not  denied;  and,  in  coiisecjucnce, 
a  dreadful  famiuc  prevailed  Inst  year  iu  parts  of  Znluland  (and  is  likely 
to  recnr  this  year),  the  wretched  people  being  described  by  eye- 
wil^L•s^e8  as  creeping  on  all  fours  on  the  jjround.  But  have  we  ful- 
mied  our  duties  in  the  matter  of  ginn;*  the  Zulus  at  least  as  good 
Bccurity  for  life  nnd  property  as  they  had  tinder  Cetshwayo?  Mo  one 
can.  now  pretend  that  we  have. 

^'e  find  the  first  announcement  of  the  pluii  upon  which  he  intended 
to   partition   Zululand,   in    Sir   Qaruct   ^VuUclcy's   despatch   of  the 
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19tL  of  July,  18"£),  in  wliicli  he  Acacnh&n  his  mccliug  with  the  principal 
cbict»  of  the  coast  rlintrict*.  A  portion  of  bis  address  to  thrm  hss 
been  quoted  above.  Kxcept  for  the  proposition  that  Cctsbwayo'a  rule 
bad  be«n  everything  that  nas  flagitious,  uiid  fur  the  ticws  tlitit  the 
Sviuies  would  be  tumrd  upon  the  country.  Sir  Garnet  Wolselcy's  words 
must  have  beea  very  reassuring  to  his  hcarcns.  After  dciiouuciug 
Cetshw&TO  he  proceeded  : — 

"  Wo  might,  following  tlic  usage  of  /Cuiu  warfiire,  now  soito  npoa  the  land  we 
have  trained  hy  fighting;  but  it  is  nut  our  intcotion  to  iln  uny  tiuch  tiling. 
Zululiuid  ii  for  the  Zulu  pwple,  and  lie  Queen  of  Knglnnd  will  n<>t  tike  Biijr 
portion  of  it  for  EnglMlintcn." 

Sir  Garnet  Wolaclcy  then  indicated  the  principles  upon  which  tbe  new 
chiefs  would  be  expected  to  govcra  their  territories,  and  wound  up 
by  saying  that — 

"  Harau  was  collecting  s  force  ia  his  own  country,  and  wouM  llien  pro- 
ceed against  Cot^wajo,  who  would  be  altackcd  utso  by  the  Swasien  from  the 
North." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  deopatch  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolsclcy  at  this 
time  contemplated  the  dividing  of  llin  country  into  "  four  or  five 
independent  soTcrcigntics,"  instead  of  thirteen,  the  number  nfternard* 
dctcmiined  upon.  The  plan  of  setting  up  a  number  of  chiefs  waa 
probably  suggested  by  the  condition  of  Ihinpi  in  N'atnl,  where  the 
natircs  arc  divided  iuto  tribes.  Sir  Garnet  Wolsf^ky  had,  no  doubt. 
been  informed  during  hts  administration  of  the  GovornmcDt  of  that 
colony,  that  a  most  important  safeguard  against  a  general  rising  of  the 
natives  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  intertribal  jealousies  which 
existed  among  them  raised  a  diCBcuIty  iu  the  way  of  any  combination 
ajiatrist  the  white  man.  And  accordingly  he  determined  that  in 
Xululnnd  the  bundle  of  faggots  alionld  be  loosencxl.  It  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  something  worse  than  u  mere  clan  feeling 
might  exhibit  itself.  And  perhaps  the  possibility  of  iutcmecinc 
qnarrcls  breaking  out  appeared  a  further  recommendation  of  the 
scheme  in  the  eyes  of  some  local  politiciaiia.  We  have  lately  had  au 
opportunity  of  learaing  of  what  acwjunt  the  lives  of  these  unfortunate 
people  are  in  the  eyes  of  auothcr  of  England's  gcneraU.*  The  final 
arTHUgcmeuts  m»lc  by  the  (icncrat  were  reported  to  the  Coloniiil  Office 
in  bia  despatch  of  ihc  3rd  September,  18~i).  He  begins  by  aiinouuein^ 
the  capture  of  Cctahwayo,  and  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  for  the 
detention  of  the  cs.-Kiug  as  &  State  prisoner  at  Cape  Town,  und  goes 
on  to  give  the  reasons  which,  in  his  opinion,  made  it  unsafe  to  leave 
hira  in  freedom,  cither  ui>ou  any  piirt  of  ihc  ibeatrcof  his  former  power, 
or  upon  neigh bonriug  territory.  His  influence,  irresistible  find  mia- 
cbicvons,  would  elude  every  sort  of  safeguard  and  supprvigion.t     The 

*  See  Icwlitij:  «rtidp  in  tlio  Ulnrniay  Foti  nf  tlie  "th  NovuBiber  Ust,  tleoJiiig  witb  ft 
Uittur  L-ontritiutnl  to  that  joonui!  l>y  I»iil  ChcInisfojiL 

f  It  wius  A  f«Tourit«  cry  In  ijoutli  Afiicft  thut  ('ctnliu-Ayu's  itiQiicnac  vaaat  tlio  bottom  nf 
ftll  ili«turbknM«.    TUcrs  bu  ncvor  licea  prodocod  ut  atom  of  direct  c^-idence,  or  imbnt 
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youug  wULirior^  of  tlic  couutry,  nitli  Cctskwayo  vrithtn  reach,  antl  rob])C(L 
of  their  repute  by  tlic  enforcement  of  a  peaceful  life,  and  the  surrender 
of  their  firearois,  would  haaker  after  the  forbiddca  pleasurea  of  irariike 
enterprise. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolaclcy  then  dc§cribaj  hts  scheme  for  the  partition 
of  the  country  among  IhirtecQ  chiefs.  lu  the  aelectiun  of  these  chiefs 
he  hnd  hecu  iuSucuccd,  he  said,  hy  infonnation  irhich  it  had  not  been 
difficult  to  obtaiu  as  to  the  character  aud  aateccdcuts  of  each.  It  bad 
been,  moreover,  his  object  to  give  a  place  to  the  represcQtatives  of  three 
tribes  ori{finnlty  in  occiipatioii  of  the  country,  who,  though  to  a  large 
extent  amalgamitteil,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  with  the  Zulus,  were, 
he  was  assured,  mindful  of  their  ancient  and  iudepcudeut  origin,  and 
proud  of  their  distinct  traditions.  "  Such  a  breaking  np  of  tho 
cohesion  uf  the  country  would,"  ho  firmly  believed,  ''  preclude  for  tho 
future  all,  or  almost  all,  possibility  of  aay  rcuttiou  of  its  iuhabitants 
under  one  rule."  The  re.tt  of  the  dcspateh  treats  of  the  appointment 
of  tlie  Kesidcnt  (who  was  simply  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  British 
Gorernment)  and  the  delineation  of  the  boundaries  of  Zuhiland  and  its 
principalities.  In  dealing  with  the  western  boundary  of  Zululand  he 
informed  the  Coloniul  OQice  that  he  hud  decided  to  make  over  to  the 
Transvaal  a  portion  of  tho  once  disputed  territory  which  our  Commis- 
sioners had  unanimously  declared  to  be  "of  strict  right  belonging  to 
the  Zulus,"  adding,  "This  boundary  will  not,  of  course,  satisfy  all 
claims  of  the  Transvaal  liners  to  land,  some  of  which  probably  rest  on 
jfood  irrounds;" — writing  thus  of  the  decision  of  the  Comrai^ioneni^ 
Colonel  A.  W.  Diirnford,  H.E.,  the  Attorney -General  of  Natal,  and  the 
Acting  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  of  that  colony,  Mr.  J.  Shep-jtouc, 
before  whom  the  Itocrs  harl  placed  the  whole  of  their  cndcncc. 

With  tfaia  despatch  M'as  communicated  the  substance  of  the  Dcclara* 
tion  of  Trust  to  be  exacted  from  each  of  tho  thirteen  cliicfs,  and  the 
instructions  given  to  the  British  Ilesldcnt.  The  conditions  which  the 
chiefs  were  to  pledge  themselves  to  obseiTo  were  eleven  in  iLumbei'. 
They  promised — fl)  To  rcspeet  boutularies ;  (2)  not  to  maintain  the- 
military  system.  Under  Condition  (3)  they  were  forbidden  to  im- 
port  arms  and  amiuunittoii  or  goods  by  the  sea.  Condition  (t)  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  a  fair  trial  before  c&pttal  punishment  -,  (5) 
related  to  extradition  of  criminals;  (6)  forbade  the  waging  of  war  upon 
any  chief  or  chiefs  without  the  sanetion  of  the  British  Government; 
(7)  provided  for  sucecKBion  ;  (8)  forbade  alienation  of  laud ;  (U)  provided 
for  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  country  by  persons  recognizing  the  chiefs  ; 
{10)  provided  that  the  British  Resident  should  decide  alt  (lucstious 
aliccting  Kuropcansj  and  (11)  provided  that  the  ancient  \a\n  uud 
usages  of  the  people  should  obtain,  so  far  as  they  were  not  repugnant  to 
the  above  conditions.      Of  the   instructions  to  the  Ilesidcnt,  one  in  par- 

Ai^  QTiiJcnun  hnygnd  (lie  hcitnuiy  iif  lit*  fnuuiiM,  in  mippart  <it  tiiia  fJIcgattou.  Ou  tli« 
«tli«r  hAtid,  Jotiu  l>unn  bu  dutiiuitly  ii«ni«U  vrbat  liu  Wen  charged  s^iMt  C«uti«>Ayo 
m  Uii«  |M>iot. 
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ticular  must  be  noticed  as  aliowiug  tlie  spirit  in  which  Sir  Garnet 
WoUclcy  dealt  with  all  whn  might  he  supijoscfl  to  svmpathizc  with  the 
unhappy  King.  All  the  King's  brothers — Hainu  (Uhum)  ulunc  bcin^ 
excepted — choosing  to  renikiu  in  Zululaiid,  were  to  he  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  kraal  where  they  would  be  kept  under  the  eye  of 
John  Buun.  It  ia  lll)llC(^e8«ary  to  review  the«c  iiistnictious,  as,  with 
one  exception,  they  have  no  bcfiring  njion  the  disastrous  state  of  aflairs 
that  has  ensued.  That  exception  is  the  direction  coucerning  the 
"  King's  Cattle."  wliich  wits  as  follows  : — -"  In  di-aliug  with  flie  chiefs 
you  will  impress  upon  thcHi  Ihnt  nil  the  klop's  cattle  now  belong  to 
the  Britisli  (lOTcrnmcnt,  and  must  be  handed  over  to  you." 

The  late  Kind's  Treasury  rirtually  consisted  of  the  various  herds  of 
cattle  distributed  over  Zululand  under  the  charge  of  chiefs.  Jioaiitihil 
animals  though  these  Zulu  csttlc  were,  such  as  I  saw  tbcin  in  1S78, 
witliout  a  flaw  iii  their  glossy  and  bright  roloured  coats,  they  would  be 
worth  iu  Natal  frani  ^  to  £6  only.  But  even  had  they  been  of 
greater  value  it  is  difhcult  to  believe,  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  considered,  tliat  after  a  bloody  war  iu  which,  though  it  was 
uDdcrtakoQ  professedly  on  account  of  the  Zulu  people,  we  had  already 
swept  away  countless  herds,  we  proceeded  to  malte  further  nemands  for 
cattle.  It  was  aureiy  immaterial  whether  they  were  originally  the 
King's  property.  lie  held  them  in  tnist  for  the  nation,  and  it  would 
have  been  hut  consistent  with  our  professions  of  concern  for  its  welfare 
had  wc  mudc  a  distribution  of  them  amongst  necessitous  Zulus.  Who 
can  tell  how  far  the  miseries  of  the  recent  famine  might  not  have  been 
mitigated  by  such  an  act  of  mercy  ?  Unt  no,  the  cattle  were  to  bo 
rigorously  exacted,  and  it  caji  Ik;  shown  tliat  the  instructions  ^vea  on 
this  point  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  violence  aud  wrong.  Sir 
Garnet  \Volscley*5  doHpatchea  thruw  but  little  light  on  the  peroonal 
chBTUctcrtslics  of  the  thirteen  chiefs.  Although  he  begins  his  instruc* 
tiona  Iu  Colonel  Villicrs,  whom  he  deputed  ou  a  cummi&siou  ixi  fix 
houudarica,  hy  saying,  "  It  may  perliaps  he  advisable  to  say  something 
here  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  men  selected  to  be  independent 
chiefs,"  we  learn  nothing  beyond  this,  that  Scketwayo  was  a  "stupid 
and  infinu  old  man,"  and  that  Gaoai  was  also  au  "  iulirm''  old  man. 
We  are  not  told,  hoMcrer,  that  Hlulii  is  not  a  Zulu  at  all,  hut  one  of 
the  Basuto  tribe,  a  race  much  disliked  by  the  Zulus.  ]Ilubi  had,  with 
a  corps  of  his  people,  given  us  much  usHtstaace  in  the  war.  A  third  chief, 
Umlandela,  was  selected  oa  bciu^  the  rcprcscutalivc  of  one  of  the  three 
oripnal  tribes  of  the  couutry,  the  Umtetwa,  which  the  General  had 
determined  should  regain  their  importance,  and  of  which  he  wrote,  '*  it  is 
most  desirable  to  re  establish  the  independence  of  the  Umtetwas  as  much 
as  possible."  Sir  Garnet's  information  in  this  matter  h&s  been  proved 
to  be  inaccurate,  for  most  of  the  Umtetwas  have,  to  their  cost,  as 
irill  prcaeatly  be  shown,  adhered  to  Sitimcia,  who  claimed  to  represent 
them. 


zulul:4nd  after  the  war. 


TUe  three  chiefs  whose  doiuga  bare  most  attracted  public  notice  are 
John  Duiiii,  Kaniu,  and  Zibcbii. 

or  tbe  litst  uamcd  Sir  Uartict  wrote,  "  Zibebu  is,  I  am  told,  of  a 
timC'Scrving  disposition,  mid  I  bop<!  that  by  the  promise  of  an  iude- 
ppiiilciit  Rovcreiguty  be  may  1)c  detadied  frdin  liitt  nllcginnce  to  the 
Kiiip."  The  character  uf  Ilamu  (annliciicd  into  Oham)  has  been 
briefly  summed  up  by  nnc  of  Cctahwayo's  foes  in  the  fo)lowing  words : 
"  Hamu  possesses  all  the  vices  of  Cctahwayo.  minus  nomc  of  the  more 
essential  rirtucs  of  tiie  latter."  And  Sir  Oarnct  himself  wrote  that 
lie  made  the  appoititmcut  iu  this  case,  uot  from  his  owii  choice,  but 
b^ciuBC  Lord  Chelmsford  had  pledged  bis  word  to  the  chief  oa  tbe 
defection  of  the  latter  from  the  Zulu  cause  early  in  the  war. 

Of  John  Dimii  no  very  couiplimeutary  latiguage  has  been  used  from 

time  t()  time  iu   the  KD^ilsh  aud  Coluuial    prcas,  and  ;ve  are  likely  to 

hear  a  good  deal  mure  of  liim  before  luu«.     ^Ir  ISartlc  Frerc  forwarded 

a  newiipapcr  extract  to  the  Coluuial  OEBcc,    in    which  the   foUowiug 

,  passage  occurs : — 

"  But  whatever  Jolin  Dnnti'i"  tiiprit*  iiiny  hi\  hia  apnointmentas  Ohief  Reaid^nt 
in  Ziiltiland  if  u  shook  to  civilization,  itis  wnya  iir«  Zulu  u-ava  ;  his  a^itbciationa 
ar«  Vm\\x  aasMiiatioas ;  his  vcj'yh&bit8ori.hou;e;L[  imbitcd  wJlli  ihc  Ziilu  chumcter. 
A  »hi«  nian,  who  fur  twenty  year*  or  inure  haa  lived  iIjo  Zulu  lif'B,  wwMed  Zulu 
wLves,  »nd  ehos.'n  ihoir  noddy  Jii  prefer wtco  la  that  of  siich  woritii  a«  n  whit« 
awn  should  love  "ud  honour,  is  not  tho  in.an  to  rcprcscot  the  Queen  of  Englund 
in  n  OHtion  of  savages." 

IV)  this  it  may  be  added  that  au  insight  can  be  obtaiucd  iuto  Dudu'j 
character  by  considering  his  conduct  ou  the  occiision  of  the  invasiou 
of  Zululand.  My  account  was  takcu  from  Johu  Dunn's  own  lips,  by 
a  special  correspondent  of  a  uewspaper.  When  the  British  troops  were 
advancing,  John  Duun  was  summoned  to  Cetshwayo's  prciscncc,  and 
was  asked,  "What  did  he,  Dunn,  propose  to  do?"  To  which  he 
replied  that  "  he  could  not  fight  iigainst  his  own  race."  On  thi» 
Cetshwuyo  exclaimed,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  ko.  That  shows 
that  you  are  uot  a  rascal ;"  and  fortliwitb  told  him  that  Lc  might,  leave 
the  country  with  all  his  belongings. 

lie  did  leave,  not  by  a  hurried  flight,  tut  deliberately,  and  was  not 
molested,  Cctahwayo  having  given  orders,  as  I  heiLrd  from  native  sources, 
that  hia  person  and  property  were  to  be  respected.  A  man,  of  auy 
nobility  of  character  would,  I  imagine,  after  snch  treatment,  have 
retired  iuto  the  Colony,  and  kept  himself  neutral.  Uut  this  was  not 
the  coiurse  followed  by  John  Dunn.  He  at  once  placed  himself,  his 
followers,  aud  his  iuttmittc  kuowledgc  of  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Chclmoford ;  and  "  Johu  Dunn's  scouts  "  were 
of  material  use  during  the  war. 

Before  dealing  nith  the  eveuts  which  have  disturbed  Zululaud  since 
Sir  Garnet  WoUeiey  "  settled"  the  country,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
iMinsidcr  the  evidcoee  that  is  nvaitnble  of  the  dispositioa  of  the  people 
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tbemaelves  towards  tlieir  preseut  rulets,  and  their  rea]  vistics  wltli 
regard  to  their  government. 

The  coucliision  which  will  be  drawn  will,  I  believe,  be  tliis,  that  it  is 
high  time  that  steps  were  taken  to  pierce  the  cloud  of  misrcprcsontatioa 
oud  supprcssiou  which  ovcrhaugs  the  lustorv  of  the  past  ia  2ulul&ud, 
and  the  facts  of  the  present,  aud  hy  the  unfettered  voice  of  the  Zulu 
nation  itself  learu  what  it  is  that  the  iicuplu  do  iii  trulb  think  and  wish. 
England's  sgenta  in  this  matter  should  not  be  local  officials  whose 
characters  are  at  stake,  who  hare  bccu  discredited  over  and  over  again 
in  the  Bhic  Books,  and  who  arc  primarily  rcsponaiblc  for  the  views 
which  hfiTC  misled  the  Go\-emnicnt,  hut  Eiif^ltshmcn  of  strict  integrity 
should  be  employed.  It  M'ill  bo  quite  possible  to  find  an  efficient  aud 
trustworthv  interpreter ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  two  who  have 
interpreted  for  Cetshwayo,  Messrs.  Longcast  and  Sumuelson,  or  the 
interpreters  of  the  uatlve  High  Court  lu  Natal.  But  this  being  an  all- 
important  point  it  will  he  ueccasary  that  there  should  he  present  nume 
one  who  wiU  watch  the  proceedings  on  behtUf  of  the  Zulus,  and  it 
will  he  admitted  that  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  would  not 
onty  meet  this  difheatty,  hut  would  have  the  fuxtlicr  goad  clE'cct  of 
reassoriag  the  natives  and  cucouragiDg  thcra  to  speak  with  freedom. 

The  majority  of  thevarioua  newspaper  reports  from  Nntal,  profMsinfi; 
to  rcprcseut  the  feelings  of  the  ^ulus  on  the  stibjcet  of  auuexation  and 
the  restoration  of  Cclahwayo,  are  probably  given  the  amall  credit  that 
they  deserve.  "WIicu  they  tell  us  that  the  Zulus  ardently  dusire  atim-x- 
atiou  or  its  equiviiknt,  aud  taxation,  and  do  uot  wish  for  their  king's 
rule,  they  are  iu  direct  contradictioa  to  the  iiiformation  obtained  by 
such  travellers  as  Lady  Florence  Dixie  and  Captain  MacCulIum,  from 
the  mouths  of  the  pcoiilc  themselves,  and  some  of  the  appoiutvd  chicfa. 
Tt  will  be  felt,  moreover,  that  the  language  of  men  of  high  rank  iu 
>;ululaud,  taken  down  with  great  accuracy  fi-om  their  lips,  upon  various 
oceasioas,  hy  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  (elh  a  very  plain  story  of  ita  own. 
The  history  of  tho  Zulu  deputations  that  liave  couie  down  into  Natal  is 
only  equalled  iu  paiafulncss  by  that  of  the  attempts  made  hy  ('etshwayo 
during  tbe  war  to  communicate  hia  overtures  of  peace.  WLntcvcr  may 
have  been  said  Jn  the  Li^fislative  Conncil  of  Natal,  or  in  ncwspfljicrs, 
as  to  the  object  of  their  journeys,  it  is  a  fact  that  repreaeutative  em- 
bassies have  tnidged  down  repeatedly  a  weary  journey  of  a  fortnight 
there  and  a  fortnight  back,  and  hare  delivered  messages,  iu  which  tho 
desire  of  the  people  and  eight  of  the  thirteen  chiefs  for  the  return  of 
their  kiuf;  has  hccu  eloquently  told.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  they  have 
recounted  these  messages  to  the  Bishop  as  those  which  they  were  hidden 
to  deliver,  and  had  delivered,  to  the  Natal  f^overnmcDt. 

The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  the  account  given  by  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  of  the  first  of  these  deputations : — 

"On  Wondtty,  the  9ih  of  February,  1880,  Mgwazoni,  cousin  of  Cctshwayo,  «  Zulu 
who  had  beta  for  yvarx  puit  etuployed  oa  ■  iuvMiciij;er  hvtwccn  tlic  king  and  tho 
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Natal  Governuwnt,  vitii  two  liCEKl-nngeU  wen   ns  fullowcrH  atrired   nt  BUliop- 

Htowf'.     Tbfy   8Uit«d    tluiL  th«y    bad    boi^ji  Kut  by    Madima,   full    brother   of 

Otnliwayo.  Mnjrnmanu  \\\i>  hto  Primi^  Mininti^r,  Ziwcdu,  Sit«kti,  ntid  Tthin^nn, 

CeUlin-ayo's  brotbers,  Ntsliiii;tvrajo,  Sckctwaya.  Qctul;a,  Siuhaluzii,  Mnliubulwnna, 

oiul  flacci'a  Itrother  ((lanxi  luul   died),  and  iitb«ni  oftbe  Zulu  eliict'ii,  ro  bring  (o 

BAbintu    (Bi<bo[>   of  N^tnl),  Ceuhwaya's    bonk,   wliich  wiut  nt'iit  \a  bim  br  tlie 

Quwe,  bving  n  luuidAomcIy  t>out)d   copy  of   .Sir  T.   Sb«pstono'«   K«port   ol'  tbo 

ProceediDgs    «t    OiehHayo's    Instnlbiiion,    and    to    ask    KobanCu    tn    iitquirc 

for  tbein,  and  to  \mnt  oiii   in   that  book  the  word  a^nst  irb'ich  Celshvrnyo 

lutd  oir«nrd«d,  M  th«Y  knew  of  none;   tbpy  did  not  know  what   fnalt  ho  bad 

WBiniitted.      'Tbc  kini^t'  tboy  ftsiiJ,   'bad  »eut  Uic  book  bcfoni    to    8obantu 

during  tbe  -war  with   a   siinilar   rt-^jiieBi.     but  wlteu  the   mewengers  ifiacbed 

Kutajnaibili,  (Krant>!ko[)),  Bbbop  Scbteuder  and  Mr.  Fannin  (Border  Agent), 

ulfl  tbem  that  it  waa  vf  no  use  to  tako  it  to  Sobmitu,  as  b«  could  uot  Ik-I])  thcni 

now,  aad  s«nt  them  back  with  It   to  ibo  kinf^.'     Tlie  fact  of  iJio  bonk   baring 

tmn  Vought  to  Bishop  Scbretider  is  mentioned  in  the  Bloo  Books,  but  nothing 

tt  Odd  about  itehaviug  been  Kilt  by  tlie  king  to  Sobantu.     In  tlie  I1i);bt  froai 

Uhuidi  it  bad  b«en  dropped  iind  lent,  in   thf  gnue,  iiiul  there  it  had  lain  until  the 

GmI  Cbi«ia,  wifihing  to  bring  it  to  Si^baiitn,  had  mint  a  large,  party  of  turn  who 

W  Ksrcbi-d  for  it  carefully  until  they  fi>and  it.     Onp  comer  of   lh«  lesthern 

CM  and   of  tliff  gor^eouf  scarlet  and  gold  inscribed  Tolunio  insiilc,  had  been 

bjand  by  oxpoiure  to  tJie  wpathtT.     Oiherwiaa  it  is  in  eicelleiit   pTeneri-atJon, 

turiiu  beeu  kept  canfully  tilt  the  but.     Initido  the  book  ivas  a  cutting  Trom  tlio 

Hatii  Witnfts  newspaper,  oonuining  a  copy  of  tbu    award    and   ultimatum, 

mkixh  Bishop  tidhreuder  Bays  that  he  put  iusijo  it  when  he  icnt  it  back  to  the 

KiM.    Th«  bttwr  (ultimatum)  in  elaborately  iindprlined   in   blup  nndrt^dink; 

Bod^  whole  irna  of  couraa  about  aa  intelligible  to  the  king  and  his  councillors 

Hthiitante  amount  of  Chinese  or  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  would  have  bcciL" 

The  rest  of  this  aeoouni  wonhl  be  intensely  iitterfutinf^  to  one  well 
aaiuintcd  with  the  ius  and  outs  of  the  /ulii  qucation,  hut  cru  only  be 
brieBr  rcfcrreil  to  in  conocctioa  with  the  coodition  of  the  country 
under  the  new  chiefs.  The  "  f  Jrcat  Chiefs"  complained  by  iliese 
eauiiaries  that  all  Cctshwayo's  family  were  living  at  present  very 
■ncomfortuWy,  beiug  unuoyed  and  ill-trentcd  by  Zibcbu.  Of  the  ill- 
treatment  thcv  gave  details,  and  they  deaired  to  pray  the  English 
iMlwritica  to  pTC  them  land  aa  their  own  to  live  upon.  Did  "  Sobantu 
thiak  that  tbcy  would  be  allowed  to  make  tbia  request  aud  come  them- 
seltra  to  speak  with  the  governor  ?  " 

Jolin  Duud's  people,  they  remarked  in  a  parenthesis,  had  atill  plenty 
of  guna;  sod  be  had  juat  sent  out  aa  Icnpi  to  Soiubanc's  on  the 
BsD^lo  river,  and  that  Impi  had  eaten  up  all  the  cattle  of  Maduua, 
CeteL»ayo'a  brother,  which  Samljnne  was  taking  eare  of  for  him. 

Tbc  reply  of  the  Govcrmnent  was  : — 

"Tba  white  authorities  did  not  wish  anyone  to  bo  ill-used  or  to  have  hia 
cattle  fatca  up.  It  was  pf^sible  ihiit;  at  eoiuo  fiituro  limo  thu  Dons  of  Mpandv 
niflht  bcooniu  petty  chicfsi  but  it  was  not  intended  to  diatinguith  Madunn  in 
»y  my,  aa  C-vtshwayo'a  honw  wa»  destroyed.  Any  complaints  ebould  be  taken 
U)  Mr.  Oiborite."  the  new  Keaident." 

On  May  24,  1880,  a  large  company  of  Zulus,  includitg  two  of 
Cctsiwayo'a  brothers,  iiumbcriog,  with  attendanln,  over  two  hundred, 
UTiTed  mt  Bishopstowe,  ou  their  nay  to  the  (Jovernmcnt  at  Maritaburg. 
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No  Bucli  deputation  b&d  ever  come  down  before,  qot  had  any  of 
Cetshwajo's  brotliers  ever  visited  Maritzburg.  It  appears  tbnt  in  obe- 
dience to  tbe  direction  of  the  Government  in  Februan-,  a  number  of 
>:ulii  chicft  and  beodmcn  went  to  tbc  Resident,  und  began  to  state  tbcir 
comjdninU  to  bim.  He  stopped  tbeoi,  saving  ibat  he  was  not  put 
there  to  bear  nach  complnintH,  wbicb  they  must  settle  among  themselves. 
They  asked  leave  to  go  down  to  the  Nalal  riorenimeat,  which  he 
granted  tbcm,  in  tbe  form  of  a  "  pasa"  to  proceed  to  MaritRburff, "  in  order 
to  pay  their  respects  to  His  Eicelleccy."  Oil  May.j  they  walltrd  in 
(five  miles)  to  Maritzburg,  but  could  see  no  one.  On  May  2(3  tbey  went 
in  again  and  saw  Mr.  J.  Shcpsitonc,  who,  ftinee  Sir  Tb.  8be|)Stono 
assumed  duties  in  tlic  Transvaal,  had  been^and  still  is.  Acting  Secretary 
for  Native  Affairs  in  Natal.  On  the  27th  of  May  they  went  in  a  third 
lime,  and  saw  His  Ksccllcncy  the  Administrator  of  the  (ioremmenl. 

They  stated  to  him  tbc  Imsincsa  on  wliicb  they  had  come — vii:.,  to 
make  certain  complaints  as  to  the  treatment  they  received  in  Zululoud, 
but  more  especially  to  ask  for  "  their  ]3onc/'  according  to  native 
costom — in  other  words,  to  ask  for  Cetshwayo's  restoration  to  j^uIu- 
land  under  any  conditions  tbe  British  Government  might  thinic  fit 
to  impose.  They  were  referred  back  to  Mr.  Osborne,  who,  they  were 
told,  would  h[^  instrtiet<!d  to  hear  all  such  complaints,  and  report  iu 
writing  to  the  Natal  Antboritica.  Although  Sir  Hartlc  Frcrc  refers  to 
the  fact  of  this  drpiitatiun  having  been,  sent  (C,  (!95,  p.  7<}),  no  report 
appears  in  the  IJluc  Book,  Ou  this  dcputattoD,  three  of  Sir  Garnet 
AVolselcy's  thirteen  Chiefs  were  represented — namely,  Ka-kuk&  ZinJngo, 
SckelwBj'o,  aud  GaOKi's  successor.  Tbe  roprcacutalii-o  of  Sekctwayo 
bniugbt  with  bim,  as  eredenlialSj  the  dtn:umeiit  by  which  he  was 
appointed  Chief,  Four  others  of  the  appointed  Chiefs  sent  mcasngca 
to  say  that  they  were  heartily  iu  sympathy  with  the  deputation.  The 
Bishop  of  Natal  oblained  striking  evidence  coufirmutory  of  his  views 
respecting  Cetshwayo's  go^-crumcnt  from  tbc  members  of  this  dcputa- 
lioo.  Detailed  accounts  wci-c  also  given  of  the  doings  of  Zibclju,  who, 
ou  tbe  pretence  of  coUueling  King's  cattle,  had  been  pillaging  the 
whole  of  the  L'sutu  Tribe  (Cetsbwayo's  own  tribe).  The  iwrseeuiiou^ 
moreover,  at  tbe  bands  of  Zihebu,  under  whom  be  is  placed,  of  Maduna, 
Cetshwayo's  owu  btotbcr,  uu  uccount  of  his  ed'orts  to  make  aupplication, 
through  tbc  obdurate  Resident,  for  "  tbe  Boue,"  formed  a  subject  of 
their  communications,  and  the  state  of  afl'airs  was  summed  up  by  one 
-of  them  in  tbc  following  words  : — 

"  But  tlio  wliole  Zulu  people  is  only  hampered  and  b«!d  hack  by  lb«8  four 
Cblefi,  ZilMbu,  MI'ni>»wi;n<lhlola,  Ilnmii,  iind  John  Dunn,  from  cotmog  to  pt»y 
for  thair  '  Boa«.'  Tbc  whde  people  cutrcut  foe  tlicir  Kin^  to  ho  sent  back  to 
}^uhitani].  If  il  w«r«  only  h  line  or  rsnaom  that  waa  wanted,  iliere  is  not  a  nuui 
but  would  find  a  beast  towards  lliat." 

A  third  deputation  croe^cd  the  Tugcla  into  Natal  at  tbe  Lower  Drifts 
iimlcaiue  to  L'iu.\aku2u,  Mr.  F,vuuey,  the  Border  Agcut.      lie  told  them 
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to  mit  nntil  he  should  bare  reported  thom  by  wire  to  Maritzbur^.     The 

Tcplr  from  the  Gavcrumciit  wua  that  thc;r  must  get  n  piutH   frnnt  the 

Resident.     So  they  turned  back,  and  Aloduna   sent  dnwn   MtoltwaDe 

and  Mgiii,  son  of  K.oiidhlo,  to  tcll  Sobantii  how  this  third  deputntioo 

waa  taraed  buck  and  forbidden  hj  the  authorities  to  come  on,  and  to 

•ay  that  they  none  the  less  prnyed  for  "the  Boncj"  and  they  entreated 

(urtber  that  Sobautu  would  attk  leave  for  one  of  the  two  Zulna  now 

wnt  to  him,  to  go  to  Cape  Town,  so  as  to  set  eyet  open  CctBhwayo  for 

them.     Tliey  sent  down  also  some  native  mcdicinea,  such  as  he  was  in 

lie  habit  of  using,  "  if,  perhaps,  Sobantu  could,  at  any  rate,  get  these 

tent  to  him," 

Ttic  fourth  deputation  from  Zululand  ia  one  which  has  been  discwised 
iQ  lbs  Bngtish  papers.  It  was  the  subject  of  a  question  in  the  Natal 
Ixpdativc  Council,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  read  the  following 
lepiy:— 

"Two  so-called  deputations,  stating  tliat  they  CAme  from  eight  of  the  apptuntod 
CWt  c(  ZoUiIuikI,  vitrited  Pi«tarnt&ritzburg  in  Jttly  nnd  Augnit  of  tbis  year. 
The  iatwr  said  thnt  they  bL-longoil  to  the  former  pnrty,  but  had  bucn  delayed. 
Itai:her  of  tlje  parties  were,  as  tliey  should  havo  beeo.  accredited  to  this  Govern- 
MDt  by  the  Ktsdcnt  in  Jlulul-iad.  And  tliey  were,  therefor«,  told  to  return  and 
rtpiesmt  to  him  uuytliiiig  tlmt  they  might  have  to  Hiiy.  'X\\a  axKHti&a,!!  brought 
by  itie  first  deputntioa  wns  ttint  the  Chit-fs  tlinnk»l  tlte  Goritriinienl  for  the 
wunt  of  Mkomna  (an  attendsot  on  Cetsliwayo)  from  Capetown.  Tho  niesaags 
of  ibiseooad  was  to  the  saino  elFect,  but  tliey  add«d  that  they  were  doeired  by 
i1m  Chiefs  to  ask  if  \\\ty  itii|.dil  he  periniued  lo  vinit  Capetonu,  in  nnkr  lo 
OMsrtsiiL  if  it  tv«re  irLiv  t1i»t  Cclsliwnyo  wiu  ulill  alive.  Ni-lthur  dfjiuuiloii 
■iti  oM  word  about  the  cs-King>  return — t>t  ieait  lo  the  OoMrmiifni*  The 
■rand  deputation  wxa  luld  that  An  Evelyn  Wood  wsh  about  lo  visit  Zululand, 
and  that  ihay  should  ittend  the  niiNiling  «iid  sjteak  to  him  there.  Tbey  did  not 
tks>,  although  they  nre  known  to  havo  been  olooo  to  tlie  piaco  for  two  days — 
one  of  which  wa«  the  meeting-day — and  they  nllcgt  that  thoy  w«ro  prevented  by 
lad  «euh«r,  when,  in  fact,  tho  day  of  meeting  whs  very  fine,  Enth  of  tho  eight 
spMuitsd  Chief*  lutnied  by  these  men  denies  GRiegariciilLy  iiaring  «ver  sent  BUi:h 
aacptmtion." 

Tlic  Bishop  of  Xatal's  account  is  as  follows: — The  party  of  Zalua 
fint  mentioned  in  the  rcpljj  incliidiug  two  well  known  us  King's  Mcs- 
sengen  to  the  Xatal  Government,  one  of  wfaom  was  sent  expressly  on 
thii  occasion  to  the  successor  to  Oaozi,  one  of  the  appointed  Chiefs,  and 
Ncuza,  who  came  with  the  deputation  in  May,  bringing  with  him  the 
Letters  Patent  of  .Sekctwayo,  an  appointed  Chief,  nitd  a  fifth  messenger 
dcjiated  by  Ntshingwsyn,  an  appointed  Chitrf,  reached  Biahopstowc  on 
'Inly  I],  their  arrival  being  wholly  unexpected.  They  informed  the 
Bijfcop  that  Ihey  had  been  sent  on  behalf  of  eight  of  the  appointed 
Chiefe  \r\z.,  tho  three  above  named,  with  Mlaudela,  Sonikcle,  Mgttshwn, 
Piiia,  and   Mgojana)    to  "  thank    the  Goverament  for  the  return   of 

*  Til*  w•'«^'*  itAKc  i!«)  n)>p«&r  in  Ihi.-  Satit  Witntvs  «f  October  12,  but  nnt  in  the  oopy 
•llk*vrit>«n  rvjily  wli;ci  iiijfivtn  ;*»  uliofe_  in  tho  jVuiui  i/CT-nir^  of  October  1^ 
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Mkoeana  from  Cape  Town,  and  to  pray  a^ain  for  the  restoration  of 
Cetahwayo,  iisiug  the  well-known  figurative  cxprcasioa  telani  kugewaii — 
i.e.,  'Pour  OD,  that  it  (the  t-esacl)  may  be  full,' "  thus  expressing  the 
hope  that  Cet«hwayo's  rctnru  would  follow  that  of  31kue>ana.  They 
went  in  irom  Bishopatowe  to  the  oitioc  of  the  Secrctarv  for  Native 
Affairs  three  times.  The  accond  time  an  interpreter  heard  their  mes- 
sage, and  asked,  "  Do  all  tliosc  eight  Chiefs  then  %a.y,  '  Pour  on  and  fill 
np  for  na?' "  They  assented,  saying  "All  those  eight  say  bo,"  and  the 
ivhitc  man  wrote  down  their  words.  The  third  time  they  saw  the 
ActiQf!  Secretary  for  Native  Atfairs,  and  spoke  as  before.  He  dis- 
missed them,  sayinfi,  "  I  shall  sec  you  again."  Two  days  later  they 
were  told  that,  as  the}-  had  brought  no  letter  from  the  Kesidcnt  in 
Ziihiland,  they  must  go  back.  The  second  party  referred  to  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary  also  went  into  Pietcrmnritzbur^,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  eight  ('hicfs,  prayed  that  the  Govcnimcnt  would  "  Ponr  on,  that  it 
might  be  full,"  and  were  given  the  same  reply.  They  had,  further,  asked 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  Cape  Town  to  set  their  eyes  od  Cctsh* 
wayo,  and  see  themscivcs  if  he  were  peally  alive,  and  to  slay  with  him,  and 
help  and  eomfort  him.  So  far  from  wishing  to  sivoid  a  mcctiug  with  Sir  E. 
Wotxl,  as  is  implied  in  Colonel  Mitchell's  reply,  they  left  their  baggage 
at  Uishopatowe,  wliile  they  cheerfully  obeyed  the  order  to  go  back  to 
Zululand,  hoping  to  sec  Sir  E.  Wood,  and  come  back  speedily  with  the 
desired  permission  to  go  to  Cape  Town.  They  were  undoubtedly 
detained  on  the  road  by  the  extraordinarily  severe  weather.  While  in. 
Pietermaritzburg  they  made  their  object  known  to  scrcrai  persons.  To 
one,  a  son  of  Sir  T.  Shepstoue,  they  said,  "All  ZiUulaud  prays  for  the 
King's  return,  even  the  old  women  and  children."  It  will  be  a  ditTicult 
task  for  the  officials  concerned — of  whom  Jlr.  Osborne,  the  Itcsident, 
must  be  prepared  to  give  the  fullest  defence — to  explain  away  the 
abuudiiut  facts  mode  public  Ly  the  Bishop  of  Natal ;  and  these  facts 
receive  striking  corroboration  in  the  testimony  of  Lady  Florence  Dixie, 
who  was  present  at  tha  meeting  between  ttic  appointed  Chiefs  and  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  in  August  last.  She  conversed  with  one  of  these  Clucfs, 
Mgojaun,  who  enumerated  seven  Chiefs  besides  himself  who  ardently 
desired  Cetshwayo's  return,  thus  making  up  the  eight  whom  the  depu- 
tations  professed  to  represent. 

The  eircamstancca  attending  the  failure  of  Sir  Bvelyn  Wood's  mission 
to  ZuLoland,  in  Angust  last,  supply  additional  proof  that  the  impartial 
inquiry  advocated  above  should  be  made  in  Zuhiland  itself  by  persons 
who  have  the  interests  of  Zulus  at  heart,  apart  from  any  political 
scheme.  The  two  objects  of  the  General's  visit  were  {1)  to  settle 
disputes,  (2)  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  chiefs  to  certain  proposals  for 
the  better  Government  of  the  conntry.  These  included  projiosals  for 
the  appointment  of  a  sub-Resident  in  each  of  the  territories  of  the 
thirteen  chiefs,  for  the  le\7iDg  of  a  hut  tax,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
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border  police.  Althougli  it  has  been  represented  that  tlie  chiefa  present 
tleclared  uaaniraausly  in  favour  of  tbe  suggestions  made,  it  is  more  tbao 
probable  that  ncitbcr  the  cLiefs  nor  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  vcre  able  to 
obtain  any  insight  into  each  other's  yieirs.  It  is  certain  that  no  ducus- 
licn  was  allowed,  that  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  wm  understood  to  check  an 
appeal  for  the  restoration  of  Cetahwayo  by  saying,  tfaroogh  the  inter- 
preter, Mr.  Rndolph,  "  Do  yon  think  we  will  give  back  to  you  the  bono 
of  that  wAini/o  whom  we  hare  done  away  with  ?" 

The  cridcncc  of  the  use  of  this  terra  of  opprobrium  is  taken  from 
Iwth  parties  in  the  colony.  The  words  quoted  were  reported  to  the 
Bi^op  by  tno  mceacngcrs  sent  to  }iim  by  the  Princes  Maduna  and 
^vedu  expressly  to  report  what  had  been  said.  One  of  the  mesacn- 
fiera  had  himself  been  present  at  the  tneetinff,  and  both  the  princes 
were  there.  The  account  is  cornihorated  hy  the  intelligence  giren  in 
the  Natal  Mercury,  an  organ  of  the  party  most  ho-stile  to  Cetshwoyo. 
A  cOTiespoudent  wrote  to  that  paper  : 

"Nm  ha!/  the  Chiefs  wore  proasut.  and  many  of  those  that  want  were  very 
imt  uicl  threatening,  afWr  tbu  langiuu;o  uacd  towiirds  Cctaliwayo,  h?  being 
nUtd  iiiinfjn,  tlic  mctining  of  which  is  Utllu  less  [I  should  say  nudiiug  Icssj  than 
smp  or  FsscaL" 

Tke  efi*ect  of  Sir  Erclyn  "Wood's  visit  was  very  transitory.  He  had 
not  long  left  the  country  when  Hamu  fell  u|toa  the  Ma(]ulusitii  tribe. 
The  two  messengers  who  were  sent  down  to  the  Bishop  afler  the 
netting  by  the  princes,  as  already  mentioned,  gave  the  following 
Kooant  of  this  raid  : — 

''Uaoiu's  imjii  bi-gun  by  entjng  up  the  cattlo  of  die  abaQuIufu,  who  titud  that 
ibg  beloiiged  to  the  King  and  not  to  him.  Tho  abaQnIun  collected  Lo  Ksist. 
This  there  came  poiicemun,  Baying,  '  Disperse,  for  Malinmti  (Mr.  Oshome)  is 
MBiiaj  to  talk  with  Uamu  about  it.'  So  tbu  bulk  of  the  absQuluBi  dispersed, 
tvltlie  Chiefs  rciniiinvit,  and  miwi  of  tlie  headmen  of  the  tribe,  wiili  a  following 
ia  ill  or  fin^'en  nnariu  (ahotit  1,200  uiun),  lo  nllenil  the  mttoting  of  Msltmati 
r.'Ji  Ilainti.  But,  as  soon  as  the  bulk  of  them  had  dispcmoH,  thfl  itipi  of  Hamu, 
10  die  number  of  forty  amavio  (about  11,200  men)*  lod  by  Mloiiga  (lun  of 
UjancV,  who  lias  retiirnc'l  from  the  Transvaal),  fell  upon  tli«  men  i>f  t]m 
nQoliui  and  aw«pt  them  clcnn  nff.  Sfalimnti  arrived  when  it  wm  all  over, 
teimtat  to  Uamu  at  his  kraat.  lie  asked  bow  he  (Ilamu)  had  come  to  do  this. 
9B4Haiau,  •  It  i*  Jdlon^jii's  doing.'  But  Mtoiiga denied,  saying,  'Do  yon  call  it 
n;  doing  hoeatuo  i  I<'<!  i!i<r  impi?  AVho,  then,  called  it  together  and  1:il(1  it 
^Mlortd  (for  6Rhting)?  Waa  it  not  you  V  Tlivie  wt-ro  killed  llijit  day  &ix  of 
Xmna'atkmily,  eight  of  Siwan^'s,  lour  of  I^tanjana'e,  six  of  Koiidldo's,  three 
of  Dugazfilc's,  six  of  Sohiiza's,  two  of  Nkankane's,  tLr«e  of  iladldozi's,  one  of 
i^iWila's,  MhoDJwnna,  and  Nyumbacn,  and  many  others,  mors  than  wo  can 
oouDt,  alt  mcQ  of  rank  nud  Indiinn^  llu;  ]ii;.i(U  of  the  nbiitjidiiM.  Hnmu's  impi 
wot  on  and  killed  women  alsa;  we  heanl  of  ih«  womeii  of  Ndiibsynke,  an 
hdnt,  who  was  himself  killed.  Tho  impi  spread  itself  all  over  th«  country, 
ktUiagand  taking  poasessioti  of  tiie  kriuils.  Truly  wo  Zulus  did  not  kill  in  tlie 
old  ihys  of  Mpandfl  and  Cotshwayo  :  we  just  jostled  one  another,  nnil  few  were 
bun.  It  ia  you,  KncUshmen,  who  hnvu  Mu;^lit  people  to  kill — to  sweep  clean; 
p»iBting  behind,  aua  saying,  '  That's  right  I '  «von  when  you  ttp peur  to  be  p«ace- 
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making.  And.  if  tlie  red-coats  are  now  going  ho'ine,  as  it  i§  »ai<3,  it  is  bocnuaa 
tbi«  work  of  tholrs  is  comjileted ;  and  w«  win,  prayed  for  tlie  *  Bone '  ara  driven 
out  liaaiclcas,  and  huatcd  upon  the  liills  or  killed  outrigiit,  an  \h\xA  tlio  xotl  lun/ 
take  warntn;,  and  nut  dnre  to  spenk  tlia  wor>l  ihnt  \*  in  all  tWir  liearM.'^ 

This  is  one  only  of  many  aeoouuta  of  the  bloody  doings  in  tlifi  Zulu 
cDuntrj-,  ami  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  many  cases  tlie  preteil  for 
sweeping  away  cattle  lias  been  ibat  tlicy  were  "  King's  cattle." 

I  give  one  more  account,  which  relates  to  John  Dunn's  attack  on  the 
Umtctwatrihc.*  Tht;  narrator  la  Manxcle,  of  Mgitshwa's  tribe  iii  Zulu- 
land,  who  made  a  statcincat  as  foUowa : — 

"I  remember  the  fight  which  took  place  hist  month — or  nearly  a  month  iigo — 
in  Mlandeb'e  ditlHct.  On  tho  morning  of  the  fight  I  w.'i^  sitting  on  a  ridge, 
tofwlher  with  oilier  people  of  my  trilio,  near  the  Ins^lioi  river.  About  10  ji.x. 
I  iiaird  tl>o  ri^port  of  lirc-»rii]K.  I  ou^ht  to  say  lliaL  the  Cliief  uf  ovir  tribe. 
Somhluia,  was  !il»o  filling  widi  »*.  Wlule  wh  were  sitting.  Homo  fugitivos  ounw 
up  to  thp  Ciiit'f  Smnlilola  find  nskrd  for  hin  protection.  One  of  tin?  fiigitivfls  was 
nnmed  Mudwn,  another  w.ia  the  Induoa  Somopo.  These  people  informed 
SomhIi)!;i  that  Oitnn  had  nlucked  the  Umtetu-aa  nnd  killed  all  before  him,  men, 
woiiK'ii,  iind  ehildrttn.  The  Uiitailed  necount  tliey  giivu  of  t]ii>  tight  was  an 
follow*:  — 

*"A  number  of  the  Umtetwa  IrJbe  had  congregated  under  Sitlmda,  a  son  oC 
Soniruli,  90n  of  Uiiijiiswayo,  who  waa  the  rightful  Chief  of  the  tJniiRtwits,  and 
who  had  gone  to  Mlundda  to  talk  about  tribal  mattnrii.  Tlicn^  wen;  (<roiit  iium- 
hcTK  of  the  L'mtctirns  with  i^itimcla,  who  had  been  informed  llmt  Chief  John 
Vfann  was  advancing  against  him  with  a  large  force.  Sitimela  had  told  th« 
people  that  h«  had  come  to  /tilutaad  to  talk,  and  not  to  light;  and  that,  in  the 
went  of  Dunn  attiiukiiij:  him,  ihcy  were  to  ruu  away,  and  not  attempt  rcustancc. 
On  the  morning  of  iIr-  fight  Siiiniel".  with  his  fnllowLTS,  wns  nt  a  VranJ  named 
"Uyenpo,"  near  th<!  \ongiili  Ililla.  When  Chii.'f  Dunn  rode  up,  followed  by  hia 
iiiipi,  aa  sooa  as  he  got  within  range,  h«  diemounted,  nnd  lired  into  i3itimeU'it 
folloirers,  and  tlu^n  other  wliilc  men  who  were  with  him,  fire  in  number,  fired 
also.  Sitinu^l.-!  again  urdcivd  his  ]>«op!e  to  retreat,  us  he  did  not  want  to  Hght. 
The  jwopic  Tctroiitcd  accordingly,  followed  by  Dunn's  men,  who  dr<>v«  thera 
across  the  Iml'oloai,  killing  all  before  them.  Diiun  Rent  u  tni^daige  to  .Sumhlula 
to  iwnd  an  armed  party  in  pursuit,  which  he  refiued  to  do.  Dunn  took  all  the 
unttle  to  his  pLice.'  " 

Translated  to  Manxele  by  mc.  and  adhered  to  by  him  in  my  pre«onc«, 
(Signed)  Fin;i^  B.  l-'vNNrT. 

Sworn  Government  Interpi-eter. 
Maritzburg,  Au^astSO,  1881. 

Before  it  had  become  evident  in  Euglatd  that  Sir  Garoet  TVolsclcy's 
scheme  wsw  worthlcsa,  and  before  the  disastrous  state  of  things  u'bicL 
it  has  brought  about,  liad  manifested  ittidf,  the  present  GovcrnracTit 
were  naturnlly  anxious  not  to  disturb  the  settlement  under  nhicli  the 
thirteen  chief*  had  l)ccu  set  up,  and  which  had  been  solemnly  made  in 
the  Queen's  name.  And  accordingly  liord  Kimbcrlcy  replied  to  a 
deputation  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  ou  the  subject  of  the 
restoration  of  Cetsbwayo,  by  haying; — 

*  sir  Kvel.vn  W<kh1.  O'ldrcanug  the  Ijt«i«latire  Council  of  Natal  rv-cently.  annotinofd 
that.lolin  Duiui  liad  Kuttd  in  this  uiAttcruotlvr  the  ntlriua  vf  tlift  KetiiU-nt,  nnil  tli«  Ccnetal 
cumuifiidcd  tliu  C'bier*  "  vigiiur  ami  deteririin.it inn." 
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"Ab  regaitls  C«tsbwttjr9, 1  utn  free  to  admit  that  I  thtnk  lio  haa  received  nlhcr 
hard  tatuurc  But  he  whs  Cliicf  of  tlio  ilulu  nation  in  the  war ;  and  those  who 
bin  ooatidered,  and  well  coDEidered.  tlia  question,  are  of  opinion  thai,  it  would 
bt  itnjMaible  to  let  hiiu  go  back  to  Zululnnd.  nt  aay  rnt«  for  wme  time  to  come. 
It  ivuld  be  miiufestly  iininst  to  the  Oiiier^  whom  ivc  hure  pinctd  in  authority ; 
for  ic  wDiUd  disturb  all  tbnt  lini  bovn  done,  nnd  make  the  working  of  the  preseat 
Kttlemtot  &D  impossibility." 

■Drtie  words  wen;  spokeii  on  the  ^Tth  of  May,  ISSO.  Stucc  that  dnic  the 
upect  of  aSnirs  Las  materially  altotxd;  but  the  argument  employed  by 
Lord  Kimbcrlcy  loses  its  force  in  view  alone  of  the  fact  that  the  m^ority 
of  ibcippointed  chiefs  desire  (.'ctsbwayo's  presence,  ^^u^cly,  too,  the  light 
that  haa  recently  bccu  thrown  upon  hia  antecedents  and  personal 
(Jioracler  will  romoTe  the  difficulties  which  were  felt  to  reuder  it 
iuapedieiit  to  give  hiji  authority  in  Xululnnil.  The  countxy  requires 
lo  be  united.  In  the  &tlcDi|)t  tu  prove  him  to  lie  a  monster,  his 
cDCDiics  hairc  succeeded  iu  showing  to  the  worltl  only  the  admirable 
pnBMal  qualities  of  the  cx-King.  It  would  sccai  that  even  Sir  Bartlc 
hat  has  bcguu  to  feel  misgivings  on  this  poiutj  for  in  answer  to  a 
tater  written  by  him  on  the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  Cetshwayo  to 
Sir  T.  She[»tonc,  whieh  li»s  not  been  {Miblisbi!(i,  the  latter  says,  "X  can- 
Mt  bring  myself  to  feel  that  Cetshwayo's  personal  character  should  be 
lUowcd  \o  have  any  influence  iu  the  matter."  (!)  What  better  guarantee 
mgU  wc  have  of  his  being  umeuablc  to  our  influence,  if  restored,  as  a 
Goremorj  than  in  the  real  facts  of  his  biatopb'  iluring  his  rciguV 

I  will,  in  eontdaoion,  bring  together  siv  reasons  against  the  rcstora- 
bonof  Cetshwayo,  stated  by  one  of  his  most  bitter  and  able  foes,  Mr. 
John  Robinson,  M.L.C.,  of  Natal  (Editor  of  the  Natal  Mereurtf),  and  the 
BoKop  of  Natal's  brief  comoieuCs  on  those  reasons  :^ 

(1.)  The  people  have  been  suddenly  berett  of  tlie  central  and  supreme  authority 
'dtej  have  known  for  three  goneratiuiui. 

(i.)  They  etill  hope — though  with  f^kst-declining  confidence — to  soc  a  British 
rcpretCDUtive  eJuing  in  the  pUce  of  their  late  Kio,^. 

|i)  Their  present  chiefs  are  not  of  iheir  own  i-liooaiiig,  and  there  is  no  chief 
pninount  behind  any  one  of  them. 

(1.)  Wc»  t^iiir  late  ruliM'  to  appear  amongst  them,  he  would  at  onoc  form  a 
ntIIjriii|-j)oint  for  all  the  diHuont^nteJ  Zulus  in  the  counu-y.  and,  whether  lie  liked 
it  or  not,  he  would  ftJll  conimmid  tiicir  homage. 

|j.)  [lis  restorution  would  be  a  direct  fttUiltcation  of  Sir  C!arn«t  Wolseley'a 
nbuna  declaration  tliat  \\m  would  never  be  scon  again  amongit  them,  and  would 
thttefim  dtMroy  all  couhduiicu  in  th«  etatementa  and  aitsuraiices  of  th«!  British 
GoverDmcDt. 

(<.)  From  end  Co  end  of  South  Africa  the  act  would  be  misunderstood  and 
niKooHruicd  by  th«  native  trib«b. 

TbHeransonsarcnirelyenoneh  toprevont  the  Home  GoTommont  from  eveneo 
BtdiH  coosideriag  a  mvu^iure  ao  t'«ruiu  to  prove  destruciivo  to  ihoir  own  policy 
io  Uie  seltlftncnt  of  Zululuud.  'i'hcy  niuy  nut  cum  much  lor  the  mainh.-naiioc  of 
pSKe  in  South  Africa,  so  long  b«  colonijil  forces  can  W  r*licd  upon  to  vindicate 
Mlfceri^.  But  they  do  care  mudi  for  their  ability  to  show  that  the  polity  they 
bne  approved  in  Zalulond  is  a  auccess,  and  not  a  t'ailnre. 
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The  Bishop  replies  that — 

(1)  is  n.  Rood  rcAson  wliy  tlic  people   ahoold  Iw  supplifid  with  a  "cAntml 
auUiority,''  if  only  aa  a  Court  of    Appeal  from  tin-  thirlvL-n  chic£s;    in   fact* 
Cetihwayo  himulf  said  inUy  at  Capatown,  "They  mutt  he  ruled  either  by  the 
Qa««s  or  by  mysolf,"  or,  lie  might  bare  added,  "  by  myself  under  a  British  Ueai« 
p«Dt  nrpiok'ntiiig  the  Queen." 

(2)  is  quite  untrue,  as  shown  by  the  depuIutioDi,  except  that  they  wouM,  n* 
douhc,  T«ry  much  prefer  a  "  Brituh  repreeentativ«,"  to  th^r  present  most  luiaatis- 
favtory  condition. 

(3)  ia  pcifectly  true,  and  some  of  the  thirteen  chiefs  are  not  hy  iiny  meant 
liked,  and  need  that  a  "  para-mount  chief,"  such  as  Cc>t£hw3yo,  shouJil  ru\-iew  and 

,  rectify  their  nrbitnwy  ucln,  suhjoul  U>  the  revision  of  the  llosidcnt, 

(4)  ia  also  quite  trite,  since  the  discoutciitt'd  Zulu^,  i*.e.,  the  population  gene- 
irilly^«s  implied  by  eight  of  the  thirteen  chiefs  (for  Tklgiuhwa  should  he  added), 
«r  wen  nine,  iiiciu(Ung  UAma,  who  expressed  LimBclf  to  GenoraJ  Wood  aa  desiring 
his  hrothi-r'»  rctitoralioii — would  welcome  Cetahwayo  back,  and  aetUe  down 
thankfiilly  under  his  rulo^  instead  of  aiI>horring  and  rejecting  him,  iu  accord- 
uuco  with  Sir  Bartlo  Frere's  falMO  picture  of  him,  ns  ii"eniol  sovfirolgn,"  sn 
"ignorant  and  bloodthirsty  despot,"  whose  "hiatorr  is  written  in  chamctera.  _ 
of  blood."  ■ 

(5)  Thig  i»  no  roASon  for  not  doing  jaxtica;  and,  as  Mt  confidence  in  the  " 
staCcin«ct8  4Uid  Ofsurances  of  the  British  GoTcrcmMnt,  the  less  said  about  this,  after 
recent  doings  of  »omt)  of  its  agents  in  South  Africa,  the  better.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolfleley  himself,  however,  is  known  to  have  said  that  he  did  the  best  he  could  in 
the  snddcn  cniM'goncy,  but  by  uo  mcnns  m&intiuncd  tliAt  the  Mttlement  niiide  by 
him  WM  wholly  satisfuctory.  Aa  Sir  Garnet  Wolaeloy  pledged  the  Bntlsii 
Government  not  to  annex  any  part  of  Zululand,  the  next  best  arntugement. 
and  practically  almost  «iuiva!ent  to  annexation,  would  be  the  restoration  of 
Cutshwayo  undvr  suitable  condititma. 

(6)  is  mere  ruhbiah,  after  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Zulu  power.  The 
fact  IB  that  the  doing  of  such  an  act  of  righteoufineas  would  greatly  help  towards 
resCoriag  oon£deacu  in  our  character  for  justice  and  geed  fuitii  among  all  the 
tribes  of  South-eastern  Africa,  which  hna  hcen  tittcrly  destroyed  for  the  present 
tltrough  the  poUcy  of  fur  Baitle  Prere. 

Sir  (lamct  WolflcIcy*«  scheme,  chnracterized  hy  himself  as  the  "best 
he  could  do  in  the  lime,"  having  hecn  given  a  fair  (many  must  tMnk . 
a  too  protracted)  trial,  it  now  remains  for  the  Ciovcmmcnt  to  carry  out 
rapid  measures  for  nvertiug  further  cvil^,  unci  cusuriug  the  peace,  order, 
and  advancement  of  the  Zulu  people.  Two  courses  present  them- 
selves : — 

(1.)   Annexation  in  acme  form,  open  or  disguised. 

(2.)  Cioremment  of  Zuluhind  by  means  of  a  paramount  chief. 

Tie  first  alternative  will  not  be  sanctioned  hy  this  country.  Wc 
left  then  to  choose  lictwccn  placing  Johu  Dunn  in  supreme  authority 
and  restoring  the  exited  king.  Apurt  (mm  other  cousideratiuus  which 
mast  make  the  Dotiou  of  selecting  him  ahliorrcnt  to  a  higfa-miudcd 
English  statesman,  John  Dunn,  whatever  attractions  residence  iu  the 
Zulu  country  would  possess  under  his  rule  for  the  white  rapscallions 
who  abound  in  South  Africaj  would  not  command  the  respect  and 
obedience  of  the  Zulus  as  a  nation.     That  Cetshwavo  would  do  so  there 
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it  Qov  tlie  moet  ample  testimony,*  and  his  rcstorntioo,  under  the  Qacen 
u  his  Suzerain,  irotjtd,  in  the  opinion  of  thoftc  who  must  surely  by 
tliii  time  be  recognized  as  the  most  trustworthy  coiiusellore,  secure  all 
nclvaiitagcs  for  the  /iihis  thcmsclres  that  could  be  expected  to 
from  aDoexatian^  without  inTolring  £!ugland  m  the  respoiui* 
lities  which  actual  estcnaioa  of  her  empire  would  create. 

Fhaxcis  Ebsbst  Cqlen'so. 

*  SbM  th«N  wovd*  v«r«  wnttoa  iraws  bu  b««ii  nooiroJ  tbat  tto  Irausvul  VolkwMkd 
tnnMdf  tiMt  pmnaaal  to  rMlijfe  (?eubwttra,  >□<]  tiut  Mr.  Jtrnliert,  8tip«ri[xtvnil«tit  of 
Statt  AHktn  in  tho  Kaipiiblie,  luu  rdpnrtcL  oflininlly  to  RnwidMit  Kn^r.  m  f»vo»r  of  tha 
Mif^  •ifoUowa;— "  tCwoTiM,  in  my  htnnble  opinioD,  1x>  highly  nooraBary  for  tbc  trbole  of 
^jKth  Africa  that  nuittera  tu /^uliiUiiil  atirl  \nLh  ttii'  Zulu  nnlion  slioulii  be  e«Ubliilied<nt 
•  ■tubetoi^ftudMuatl  liusia,  ajid  thut.  iu  my  ouiiudu,  iii»iil^  lubtufTtcLuit  by  libcnUug 
lad nilHUttag  iu  Uu  ri^litE  the  Zulu  Kiii^.  (■'rtoUvrajru.  U  u  uuly  by  tliia  uvt  of  junticii 
tUt  Hogbadcwi  r«){Hui  0'/uliilcii«e  i  and  CofatUway<>,  well  A^UMntod  mtli  (Lv  LinlitU  vf 
tha  ilata*.  is,  &ft«r  th4  Axpcricooo  gamed  br  hioi,  wdl  able  to  rcetoN  pe»M  lukj  ([iiiat  omong 
1m  uUao,  and  to  [iKvent  the  sbedditig  «f  m  mack  blood  la  anob  a  turbtroiu  raaaiier." 
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STATISTICS  may  be  made  to  prove  anytiiing,  when  roanipuiatcd  by 
interested  or  unscrupulous  persons.  Kven  ■where  there  is  no 
desire  to  mislead,  figures  may  convey  au  impresuion  altogetiicrcrroucous 
or  fallacious.  lu  dealing  with  them,  one  esBCutUl  and  primary  rule  to 
be  observed  is  tliat  comparisous  ean  ouly  be  drawn  between  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  cottditiuuti.  They  also  require  due  attention  to  be  given. 
to  alt  collateral  poiuta  tliat  tend  to  modify  cr  enlarge  the  general 
concIuHtuna.  INon-obscrvuncc  of  these  elementary  but  obvious  rules, 
causes  the  labour  bcstoived  by  some  statisticians  in  preparing  complex 
tabular  matter  to  be  wholly  wnsted,  and  the  conclustous  drawn  bylheni 
to  be  vitiated.  Some  unrefleetiug  persons  assume  that  there  is  notnie 
science  of  statittics,  and  that  figures  are  mere  signs  and  counters, 
to  be  arbitrarily  employed  by  skilful  hands  to  establish  foregone  con- 
clusions. But  blunders,  failnrea,  or  perversions  do  not  wurrant  a 
general  condemnation  of  statistical  writers,  any  more  than  the  misuse 
of  vcalth,  or  of  food,  or  of  iudiriduaJ  liberty,  can  be  used  as  an 
argument  for  their  prohibition. 

The  "Preliminary  Keport"  of  the  Registrar-General  on  the  Census 
taken  in  April,  1881,  has  been  already  analysed  and  commented  upon  in 
the  newspapers,  and  the  public  await  with  interest  the  detailed  tables 
now  being  prepared.  Of  the  general  spirit  and  manner  iu  which  this 
national  work  is  performed  every  ten  years  it  is  imposaible  to  speak  too 
highly  ;  Rltlioui;b,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  there  arc  some 
additional  particularR  that  might  he  ascertained  with  advantage  to  the 
public.  Tlio  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington,  for  exnmple,  and  the 
umitar  departments  existing  in  Massachusetrs,  in  Ohioj  and  in  some  other 
States,  arc  conducted  with  an  efficiency  and  a  thoroughnessj  in  the 
extent  and  variety  of  tlieir  investigations,  far  beyond   the  means  at  the 
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prcKnt  dia])ost!d  of  our  Censut  Office,  or  of  the  Statistical  Department 
of  the  Buard  of  Trade,  or  of  the  Com  inimioiicri  of  CustoiDB,  or  any  of 
oiir  public  Ixxlies.  Still,  there  is  very  much  ia  the  decennial  returns 
furnished  by  the  Registrar-General,  and  tabulated  by  him  and  bis  able 
ossistuntii,  to  furnish  matter  for  useful  compariJion  and  further  in- 
quiry.  An  far  aa  ponccms  the  objcctt  immediately  sought,  and  within 
tLr  tines  prcacribcd  by  ilic  Legislature,  tho  Census  returns  uc  excccd- 
iugly  Talnablc  and  instructive,  and  much  praiao  ia  due  to  those  who  are 
Topouaiblo  for  their  preparation  and  issue. 

It  is  felt,  boweverj  by  tho  City  of  Loudon,  tliat  the  returns  are  i&- 
idcquate  in  one  roust  important  respect;  that,  as  a  cwuscqitence,  tliey 
lit  Diislcoding ;  and  also  that  an  unseicntifir  and  even  an  unfair  use  ia 
made  of  them  for  ontsidc  purposes.  The  allegation  is  cuustanUy 
aade,  for  example,  that  the  population  within  the  ciric  boundaries  is 
<|iiitiiii«hing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  this  is  used  by  interested,  parties  m  an 
wgniDcnt  for  measuring  the  representation  for  purposes  of  loeal  «elf- 
goTCiniDcnt ;  and   by  others,  in  support  of  nhat  tbc  City   regards  as 

Cidiemea  of  absorption,  spoliation,  or  eentralizatiou. 
Hie  Imperial  Census  returns  at  the  two  last  decades  were  as  followa  ; — 
\ 


iS71.  population  of  City  and  liberties 
1681  do.  do. 


74,897 


Decrease  ,  34^71 
Tfae  explanation  of  tliis  Is,  that  ilie  dccTcasc  i»  partly  an  assumption 
'  tnd  partly  actual.  As  it  regurda  the  usaumcd  decreafle  of  population,  we 
point  cot  ■  snbecquently  that  aa  many  as  4,000  houses,  many  of  them 
ike  lai^est  in  the  City,  with  their  business  occupants,  are  excluded 
fDlirely  from  tlie  Imperial  Census  in  consequence  of  the  method  adopted 
is  making  the  enumeration  during  the  night,  when  aueh  bouses, 
illlnugh  thronged  with  iobabitauta  in  the  daytime,  arc  confided  to  the 
art  of  the  police.  Tlie  exclusion  of  over  4,000  houses  and  their  occu- 
pants would  depopulate  entirely  some  of  the  citica  and  half  the  towns 
iathc  Empire.  Tlie  fi({urca  given  repreaeut  merely  the  persons  (mostly 
rarelakers*)  actually  Hleeping  iii  the  City  on  the  nighta'when  the  Census 
vu  taken ;  but  as  the  City  ia  becoming  more  and  more  a  place  of 
baaiaeaa,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  residential  night  population  dc- 
QMBca.  This  process  i»  accelerated  by  the  sweeping  away  of  great 
ninbcrs  nf  small  houses  for  street  improvements,  and  by  the  erection  iu 
their  places  of  gigantie  places  of  business  and  of  railway  tcrmiui.  The 
Ktioa  alto  of  the  Corporation  in  carrying  out  the  Artisaus'  Dwellings 
Acts,  although  partly  frustrated  by  legislative  blundering,  has  resulted 
ia  clearing  laT^ge  spacca  of  ground,  at  present  unoccupied. 
At  will  presently  ap^iear,  tlierc  are  other  teats,  besides  s  fallacious 

*  VoBtn  st«  mmtly  left  in  «h&r^  at  nifcht  of  ("it}-  premiM* :  hence  the  Imperial  Consus 
iMirably  ibmrs  »  lAt{|s  pniiciuiltnuiui «(  K'TiuIi-i  wt-r  uiaic*  in  a  kaIj  where  it  is  proved  by 
Kl«l  toniBCTBtioD  that  Uierv  uo  livu  umlci  to  one  teiitalc.  Notliio^  mutt  stiuHglf  shows 
tUliIkr:ui  nctliod  of  ciiuiueialion  ndoptciL 
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Qiuaertcal  onCj  that  bare  to  b«  applied  in  detcrminiDg  the  relative 
position  of  the  City  of  London  to  other  parts  of  tbc  mctropoliiij  nnd  to 
other  large  inimicipAlities.  The  point  nowntroiigly  urged  ia  tliaca  niglit 
Census  fijraishes  uo  adequate  means  of  asccrtaiiiiug  what  must  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  and  proper  number  of  jwrsona  who  belong  to 
the  City.  Strictly  and  logically,  all  who  regularly  spend  there  the 
chief  part  of  their  waking  and  active  hnun),  who  earn  tlieir  bread 
there  and  contribute  to  local  and  imperial  burdens,  miut  be  regarded  att 
bt'loiijrirg  to  the  place  where  their  vocatioiw  arc  carried  on.*  The 
Frelimiuar}-  Report  of  the  CenKus  cf  1881  contains  the  following 
passage  (p.  9) : — 

"The  increase  of  jiopulalion  (aivirojiolis)  in  tlie  past,  and  also  in  tlio  pro- 
ceding  decade,  was  ontirvly  porijihtiral.  In  the  contro  of  London  u  a  compnec 
aren,  convistiDg  often  roj^ration  diguku  (inoludiiij;  the  City),  in  wbiob,  owing 
to  tliQ  subslitutioa  orbneiDCsa  ])romtsc<i  for  dwcUiug-ltuufius,  llio  population  haa 
for  a  loug  poriod  been  undergoing  diniiniiuoti.  Tho  intiabitanti  of  this  cetitral 
area  decreawed  by  7*8  pi^r  cent,  ia  th«  course  of  tli«  past  ten  yaora;  having  aUo 
diiuiiits]ied  by  ^'8  per  cent,  in  the  proceding  decade" 

For  the  last  sentence  the  civic  authorities  suggest  a  verbal  amend- 
ment lo  the  etfeet  tbut,  "the  great  inrrense  of  population  in  crowded 
biutiness  centres  Is  made  to  appear  as  a  decrease,  owing  to  the  practice 
of  taking  account  of  the  population  at  an  hour  when  it  is  mainly  absent 
from  its  business  vocations."  'ITiis  view  they  justily  by  sboiviug  tliat 
otiicr  business  ccutrcx  besides  their  own  arc  unfairly  charged  with  being 
in  a  decreasing,  if  not  decaying,  condition.  The  great  and  busy  city  of 
Manchester  is  stated  to  hare  a  decreasing  population,  and  the  following 
MfTti-opolitan  district)),  which  wc  all  know  to  be  centres  of  most  actirc 
business  life,  are  pointed  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Imperial  Census  as 
being  aftlicted  with  municipal  tabes  or  wasting : — 

Table  showhiff  ike  Assumed  Diminution  of  Population  in  certain 

Diniricts  of  London. 
DiBtrieiS  la  Central  Area.  A*ranni(.'il  Diii^reMe  p«r  Cent 


18G1-71. 

is:i-vii. 

Total  ]»(:i-«l. 

Slrund 

* 

14-8 

lS-9 

30-5 

St.  GilcK 

. 

10 

lS-5 

lG-3 

Westminster 

• 

S-(i 

9-2 

11*9 

Whitechapcl 

• 

30 

6-6 

8-e 

[folborn 

, 

2-5 

7-2 

95 

St.  George's  Hanover 

Square    — 

4-1 

41 

Mfirylebone . 

, 

1-5 

27 

41 

St.  GeorgtVin 

-ihe-Euat           1-7 

jJ-2 

8-8 

Shoreditcii    . 

a 

1-7 

0-5 

2r 

*  •♦It  nsJiy  beioii]  tbnt  ll.v  City  h  the nceneoEtlio'tiiily  Inbourof  Lhu'ItwIh  of  tlionuiid* 
WhOM  hODiM  ara  in  thp  iDDtr'>]Mlu,  6r  m-cu  far  li«yontl  itH  broad  uthi;  Mitl  tlint  witliiu  tbn 
City  &r«tli«  centre*  of  iiuluatry  niiil  L<umtni-Tcu  at  n)mnat  tho  wbole  couutry.  For  alt^hoiigh 
tlierv  are  i>tlirr  place*  iii  KiiKland  whi^^h  »rr  the  hntiipn  of  Bueoial  iucltifttrics  kuil  ■  «j>ecinl 
(orainurn-i  tlicrp  in  acnrcrhr  a  maiin(ai:tiiror  of  not*  or  a  riiTrcli;iiit  oCculebrilj.  iii  tliu  whole 
BAtipD.  trb-o  hM  not  liis  omc«  or  liii  nsont  ia  the  City,  an't  <1cm  not  tX  tima  vinit  it  per' 
ionoUy;  and  ii  !•  tlii*  uouibiojbtiQD  of  intvrt^ta  llut  chumm  the  vact  tisllia  that  diiily  GIU 
it"' — HfpoH  of  Vbiouel  tlaiiMn/ati,  Sttrrrvur  aiid  £mjia(tT  (u  /Ac  Cammittion  a/  Jkaert  «/  tht 
CVJy,  1860.  p,  43. 
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Conrinced  of  the  uttcrlir  useless  and  inconcliuira  results  of  the 
Decennial  Census,' ns  at  present  taken  in  their  City,  and  hearing  in  miad 
'the  fioancial  anil  fiscal  aspects  of  the  question,  the  Corporation  have 
■ought,  but  hitherto  in  vain,  to  induce  the  authorities  to  aupplenieiLt 
ikcir  returns  b^  undcrtaltiD^  a  Dajr  Ccnsoa  of  the  City  of  London.* 
Pr.  Farr,  Assistant- R^istrar-Gcacral,  vhen  giving  eridcncc,  in  18<}6, 
^before  the  Select  Comnaittec  of  the  IJoase  of  Commous,  ou  Metropolitau 
Local  Government  and  Taxatioii,  said  (Xo.  2422)  :  "  It  lh  qnite  lair, 
I  think,  in  considering  the  relative  impcirtuikoe  of  the  City  of  London, 
to  take  that  element"  (that  persons  liaving  ofliccs  in  the  City  sleep  out 
of  the  City)  "  into  account.  It  is  not  taken  into  account  in  the  Ccnsua. 
The  City  is,  no  donht,  of  much  greater  importance  than  it   appears  if 

3a  consider  merely  the  fi^ircs  given  in  the  Census." 
Failing  ia  their  efforts  to  obtaiu  this  supplemental  iQformatiou 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Slate  officials,  the  Corporation  have, 
for  the  second  time  in  recent  years,  been  at  the  trouble  and  expcusu 
of  institutiDg  a  Day  Census  for  themselres.t  The  first  attem]>t  of  the 
kind  -was  made  in  186(1,  and  the  results  are  contained  in  a  printed 
Kcport  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  and  issued  by  their  authority. 
The  following  sentences,  reproduced   in  the    Second    Itcport,  arc   here 

noted  in  order  to  afTonl  justification  for  such  special  inqntrica : — 

"The  liii]>riria]  Census,  taken  deeeaninUy  under  the  atubority  tff  Pnrlianient, 
iSbrda  no  tadiuitioa  whutever  of  th^  actual  population  of  %\w  City :   and   ev*ry 


*  It  is  fair  to  tboM  ftuth«ntiM  to  lUto  that  when  applied  to  bj  tha  CorfMrslinn  of1ic«n 
Xh^y  ailtiiitUxliDMtfUl}'  th<!  necMtity  ftnA  iluirability  »[  auch  a  ie[>&i«t«  inquiry;  but  they 
— 9>1  Uiat  the  tiaTeruiiivnt  wrra  pmnod  hy  «n  mutiy  uppliiuitiunt  tu  ioclnde  in  the  Ceiuiu 
particuluB  rdigiatw,  nnL-inl,  nfiHuJ,  nnd  othcrwiiic.  thnt  li^t  uiily  uoima  ooosistaat 
I  tlic  iJftsdaK  »[  tbo  Bill  was  u>  turn  a  deaf  cnr  io  nil  siioli  ngiplicntioaa.  Tlie  Bcgittnr- 
iHKvevor,  and  hu  inbcrdluittt*,  and  Uiq  I'tMidont  of  d><>  LotsiJ  Ciovemnirut  Board, 
^_,  that  tho  Corpontian  liioiilij,  tluiBu«lvM,  uuilartako  a  I>ay  Ccnviia ;  thoy  only 

■bimUt«il  that  it  ahould  not,  for  obrions  rMtotui,  b«  bik«D  at  ■  time  tu  daali  with  tlie 
Imperial  euunicnrtioa. 

t  Strictly  «pttakiii|[,  the  reoont  DsyCennu  wuthe  rAirrf  tak«ii  by  the  City  niithariUe*. 
Jk  very  curiotis  tuiil  intcrratiD};  notice  o(  a  Ccnnis.  ta  early  an  1031,  occurs  In  ft  «caro« 
pamphlet,  "KatHrai  and  Politjcal  OtmwvaLious  on  tiia  BilU  of  MgrttUity,"  by  Ukptain 
Schn  Unaat,  J".lt,S.  Fifth  Edition  :  167tf.  It  appear*  tliat  the  Privy  Conndl,  beiitg 
tpprah«BiiT(i  of  an  A^ipronctuiig  BOarrity,  applied  to  Sir  Kobert  t>un«,  Lor«)  Mayor,  on 
Jnae  30,  1631,  rK|uinDc  him  to  tlato,  iu  adJition  to  certain  oth«r  particulan, "  thu  iinmbor 
t£  mouUti  Hteenwd  to  t)«  iu  tiio  City  oT  Lundoii  and  libertiia."  In  coiuciju«noe  of  wluch  an 
crancniMa  "oflhemoii.  wonicu,  xnd  cliildreii  in  .thu  ('ity"  wiu  madft.  The  Letter  of 
the  GoOBCU  to  lfa<  lionl  Mnyor  is  i;iven  in  "  Biiahvimlia  Cull.."  vol.  ii.;  Uia  uH^iul,  villi 
BO(OT<rfUMao«vr«r,  ia  at  Ouildhalt.  The  detail  «f  thia  Ccuaiu  ii  circD,  ward  by  ironl, 
JatMMMndvoluEna  of  Um  "  Registration  Table*,  1871  "  (p.  45).  Tketotala^ven  ar*  a« 
loUom:— 

London  Citv,  within  tho  vfiilta 71.029 

bitto.       the  out  WMxla 40.S79 


BcidBD  Withoat,  bcinj  the  old  Borongb  of  S«ath«^rk 


iii.eos 

l»,tlW 


Totftl       l30.2fiS 


Till  ia  interatiiig  aa  comcting  a  very  (^neral  but  ereon«aiu  iinprptsion  t  hst 
wna  ren-  driiAcly  populated  before  the  iiitt  u(  Loniluii.     At  llit-daU'  uf  1li31,  the 
nrcri:  ganevalXy  til  Tood,  with  two^  or  at  mottt  thrw,  atorvyii.     Thuy  arc  uoa' 
fiom  four  to  live,  xii.and  cvttat«v«qi  Etonys  l^gh.     Wv  can  uiJiUTttoiiJ,  thorufura, 
[lopiilatioti  «f  aOI.OOO  can  uow  bo  found,  where,  in  1031,  there  w««t  bnt  111,606. 
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rectUTing  Ocnsut  outi/  Uadt/urthtr  aslj-ay  in  lliit  i-fspect.  That  Census  ixgalliered 
for  th«  sake  of  convenience  while  the  population  is  «/«^in</,  and  affords  in  idmottJ 
ever/ oUier  district  »  fiur  itiJicalion  »f  the  «ctu^  iiunibiir  vf  tLv  iuliabitUDU; 
bui  owing  lo  tlia  prculinr  and  «xc«j>lioiinI  [liititre  of  (he  City  |)Opii!rition,  and  the 
circuniEtanceB  of  ihuSH  who  there  cnrr}'  on  thflir  business,  il  %a  hnppons  t)int  Clie 
Cenaus  taken  b^  tbo  XmpenBl  Goverauout  omita  fruin  eauDieriitJoii  in  the  City 
the  very  data  of  poraona  wliose  trjulc,  weftlU),  mid  enMrpiimt  niakt.'  tlie  City  what 
in  fiict  it  is — the  grcntcst,  inoa  erowdcd,  und  wunlthiL'st  euinuicrctiil  oniporium  to 
be  found  in  the  world. 

"  In  tAkin^  u  Census,  to  ignore  the  mill-ownera  and  apinners  of  Manchcstor,  oc 
to  omit  the  ooal-owners,  workorR,  uid  shtppori*  nf  Xorthiini  her  land  ;  or  to  gnthor 
the  CensuA  of  Bolgmvia  nnd  Wext  I<ondnn  in  the  nutiimn,  wlun uriatocracy  ia  out 
of  town,  would  not  so  grossly  pjisreprcsent  facta,  ns  to  ciimiiialf  thu  hanking, 
nicrcanlile,  and  commercial  element  from  the  euumviatioa  of  thu  City  of  liondoa 
by  taking  its  Ccnsna  in  tie  nicht." 

A  more  recent  investigation,  and  one,  in  some  respects,  more 
pomplcle,  was  made  in  April  last,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council;  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Local  Government  and  Taxation 
Committee,  wliose  Report,  dated  Decenibei"  7tli,  1881,  lias  been  pre- 
sented to,  and  printed  by,  the  said  Court.  The  committee  delegated  to 
its  chjtirman^  Willtato  Lawk-y,  Esq.,  mud  Dviijivmiu  Scott,  Ksq.,  the 
Chamberlain,  the  duty  of  takiuK  the  uct-cssary  slcpa,  under  the  direcUoa 
of  the  committee,  for  obtaining  the  Day  Census.  As  the  rcaulta  are 
important;  interesting,  and,  iu  some  respects,  gtnrtling,  it  is  needful 
to  explain  the  methods  adopted,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  thoroughness  and  the  acenraey  of  the  investigation,  la 
making  it,  the  ncnices  of  the  ward  clerks,  and  other  ward  authorities, 
and  the  rate  collectors  of  the  City,  were  8ought>  and,  in  most  instaucca, 
were  rendered ;  while,  in  response  to  tliu  appeal  made  to  the  inhabi- 
tants for  co-operation,  it  is  stated  that  out  of  more  tlian  ^0,000  separate 
cnuniemtiotiB,  iiKluding  over  ri7,Q0(l  individual  houaeholders,  Iradeni, 
or  employers,  only  twelve  persona  declined  to  give  the  deairud  in- 
formation :  "  n  striking  illustration/'  as  the  Report  .slates,  "  of  the 
genera!  approval  on  the  part  of  the  eitizens  of  the  strp  taken  by  their 
reprcscntativcfl  to  correct  the  extremely  fallacious  results  of  the  Imperial 
Census."  This  cmiracratiou  embraced  not  only  the  mere  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  business,  as  yvaa  the  case  in  1866,  but  the  sex  of  the 
adults,  and  also  the  number  of  children  of  both  aeies  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  years.  This  additional  information  waa  eheerfidly  n-udert'd,  thus 
enabling  some  comparisons  to  be  made  with  the  Imperial  Census,  which 
were  impractitniblc  in  1860.  Under  the  direction  of  the  committee, 
and  of  the  superintending  cnumrrator,  ward  lists  were  prepared  from 
tbc  police  rate-books,  and  printed  alips  were  tlicn  left  with  every 
oceupier  of  a  bouse  or  tenement,  aceorapanicd  by  a  letter,  explaining 
the  object  of  the  Census,  aud  appealing  to  the  friendly  co-operation  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  printed  slips,  to  the  number  of  25,1-13,  vero 
collected  at  the  apiMnDtcd  lime  (with  the  exception  of  the  twelve  aborej 
referred    to,  fur  which   due   allowance    waa  made),   and,  afler  careful] 
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examia&tiou    aud    cLcckiag,  tliu    following  results  were  obtaiucd,  nhk-Ii 
are  git'co  ia  the  Kcport  io  separate  wards,  hut  tlic  totaU  were  :  — 


Adult  oKiIeB  .        -        .        .        . 

„      families  ..... 

Children  (ttoth  sexes)  under  35  yejirn  of  aga 


195.577 
44,173 
21,305 

sei.oGi 


Total  persons 

Attempting  to  clftssify  tlie»e  figures  more  closely,  the  Report  of  tbe 
CorjwratioQ  gives  tlie  rolloiv'iu>;  ciplAuutiun  : — 

**  It  U  impoMibW,  with  tho  miitcriiilt)  we  poMoss,  to  luccrtain  liow  many  of  the 
adult  fvinntcs  arc  cmplojcrs,  liovr  many  cinployeil,  and  how  tntiny  art)  wiv«s  or 
widows  UQCoQDectQd  wiih  tha  trade  of  ifie  City;  liut  n^asnming  tlint  out  of  tlie 
tocal  of  44.179  women  J, 179  aro  employf^ri — uiy  in  ilio  drapta-y,  mercery,  out- 
fitting, and  other  trades  suitable  to  women,  niid  ihat  lialfthe  r(?iiialnder^'20,000 
—are  fmitale  asasUnta  in  such  trades  and  employmenta,  ihorn  will  tlien  r&moiii 
20,00  women  to  reproseat  lh«  wiv«of  the  hnmbler  Gla.<i)«!i  vrha  rotnain  m  tho 
Ci^  at  niglil,  and  th«  wum«n  th<;ii  Id'l  in  cliargi-  of  businciuprcmiEtis;  woKhoiild 
then  arrivtt  at  tliv  I'olloiriR);  conclusions,  which  will  not,  w<>  tiuolt,  he  far  from  tlio 
actual  fanU: — 

Bntp!oy«rs  of  labour — being  banking,  mercaailile,  commeroal, 

trading,  and  profeasiomal  peraona 

Km  ployed  liy  chonbnva — being  mal?  manngcTs,  aecretarieG,elRrka, 

warehoni^mcn,  mak  and  female  aasi^iaata,  porters,  &c. 
Women — being  caretakers  of  premiae»,  wives,  and  widows  oC  lh4 

humbler  claasa*,  and  s»ni«  few  dmnvatic  aorranta 
Children  under  IS,  of  both  wxes — beinfi  children  of  thfl  cai«- 
takcra  and  ut  the  humblor  families,   boys    in   tlie   public 
•chodi,  Ac.  


•  57,503 

t  I6S,253 

{  20,000 


§  21,30.1 


Total  person*    .        .        .  2(51,061 

Tlie  Imperial  Niyht  Census  of  Sunday,  April   S-l,  1831,  gave   only 

50,5S6  persons  of  both  sexes  and  alt  agen. 

As  compared  with  the  Day  Ceusus   of  IBfiS,  when  the  enumeration 

gave  170,133  persons  employed  in  the  tlsy,  this  is  an  increase  of  9(1,928, 

or  at   the  rate  of  53--t  per  cent.,  while   the  Night  Census  assume*  a 

decrease  of  3"2"5  per  cent. 

Some  other  points  of  comparison  demand  notice.     The  Prelimiuary 

Report  of  tbe  Imperial  Ceusas  of  last  April,  taking  tlio  City  population 

at  50,526,  places  it  aa  the  twcnty-sisth  in  order  among  the  3'J  districta 

and  parishes  which  send  representatives  to  the  Metropfditaii  Jtoanl   of 

"Works;  whereat,   taking  the   true  population  at  261,001,  the  place  of 

the  City  shonld  be  second  on  that  list,  as  it  ia  exceeded  only  by  Islington, 

with  382,Gii8.     Tliia    may    he  cmphasiitcd  by  a  passing   reference  to  a 

collateral  fact,  which    will  hare  to  rc;c(;i%-c  specific  attention, — viz.,  that 

the  rateable  value  of  the  City  of  London  and  Lii)crtic3,  nccording  to  the 

last  return   of  the    Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  is  ;e3,535,-194,  while 

the  Dext  bighcBt  is  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  with    £3,005,358  ;  the 

lowest  Iwing  Woolwich,  with  £157,183  f.nly.      In  other  words,  the  City 

*  TottI  of  annlytiral  cl-imiiicntiiiii  of  tmilaii.  &.a. 

i  (26l.Oei-ri7.WI3  emiiloyiv*  -■^O.IIOU  fi].a)nlpfc--2I.mi  cliiMronl. 

'  (14,179  womeu'— 4, 1T1>  female  cTn|)loyrm— 'JD.UOO  fcianic  itisittonb  aiabuva). 

I  Total  diililren  tu  aK«rtAiiiMl  by  bo lus-to -house  cuumunillon. 
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constitutes  nearly  one-seventh  of  tbe  entire  rtteable  value  of  the  metro- 
polis, jear.s  40,029.  • 

Another  point  of  comparison  is  that  the  actual  population  of  the  City 
(which  is  a  Coantj  id  itself)  excccdu  that  of  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowtog  counties : — Bedford,  Derka,  Bucks,  Cambrid^  Cumhcrlaad, 
Dorset,  Hereford,  Herts,  Huntingdon,  Monmouth,  Northampton,  Ox- 
ford, Rutland,  Shropshire,  Westmoreland,  and  Wilts.  The  last-named 
is  the  highest,  hnving  a  population  of  257,177;  and  the  lowest  is  Rut- 
land, with  22,073  only.  With  the  exception  of  Liverpool.  Manchester, 
Birmingtian),  Leeds,  nnd  ShefBcld,  the  City  of  London  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  193  Incorporated  Parliamentary  Boroughs  in  respect  of 
population.  There  is  a  larger  population  in  the  City  than  in  the  follow- 
ing scventecD  next  largest  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  England 
and  Wales,  having  Parliamentary  representation  : — Bristol,  the  highest 
(206,303),  Bradfoid,  Salford,  Wolverhampton,  Hull,  Otdhani,  Stoke- 
upon-Trcnt,  Newcastle^n-Tyne,  Brighton,  Portamoath,  SunderUndj 
Wcdncsbnry,  Ijeicester,  Nottingham,  Bolton,  Swansea,  and  Blackburn, 
the  lowest  (100,018).  AU  the  remaining  incorporated  places  in  Eng- 
land and  Wale^i  including  all  the  cathedral  cities,  hare  populations  of 
less  than  100,000.  Without  excepting  the  five  place*  named  above,  the 
City  has  the  lai^eit  rateable  value  of  all  the  incorporated  cities  and  towns 
of  Kngiand  and  Wales. 

Table  of  Rateable  Aanuai  Value  of  the  siie  largt$t  CUiet, 

TIm  City  of  Lotiduii,  value     £3,&:1»,-I94 

Liverpool  „         3,211,344 

Manchester  „         2,->»6,6S7 

Binningfaom  „         1,4^4,339 

Uedt  „ I,102,fi91 

Siclfield  „        9U,bU 

The  remainder  of  the  seventeen  places  mentioned  above  range  down 
to  £59,632,  the  rateable  value  of  Stukc- upon -Trent,  t 

The  comparison  may  be  extended  to-commercial  importance  and  iiscal 

*  Tlio  L'iCy  Kiijnrt  oorapl&iiu  Jiistly  at  tho  foUaoioiu  twa  Tonda  ol  the  fl^cweii  of  Uie 
lin]«Ttal  CvoNu*.  *'  A  Bill  wu  Uiimdntcii  in  the  Seuion  of  liai  U>  ptflvitlo  for  Muiuui[>al 
ttoprnwDtatioi]  i>fUi<:  MeUoiDulia.  wlitcll  iiropoflCil  tci  allut  ri'lii'MauUtluu  tu  tbe  City  ia  tbe 
praiortioD  «f  70.0W  to  a,r>0aL00O  pervuus,  witii  a  lateablu  vidne  of  £3^'i3r>,4S'l  to 
X27i(HOi.(K£Dj  ttiat  ia  to  way,  tho  City  wui  to  i<ity  uou-avvouth  and  sevca-tcEitha  of  the  tisoAi 
impOMtioM  of  tho  Motrotnhs,  antl  to  poM«M  r«proi«ut.ation  in  th«  ])>K>portion  of  ant-fiflUih 
— sa  iUatratiDn  nf  timtina  jcoins  baud  in  Liaiid  witli  re]>t«*u»tati(>a  tvf  :i  very  ttriktng 
chsractor.  Had  tho  introiliictiuii  u[  thu  Bill  been  |H>it|iLiiic.ii  until  laut  Susiuti,  wiimi  Uio 
night  |Mj)n1»tion  of  the  City  liml  l>ecR  Bsiuin«tl  to  ht  tiO.yx,  ami  the  :iii;tr»polit4.n  giopnli- 
tloB  to  DD  3^832.000.  the  proporticm  of  rDprawntaticin  wmiM  havn  Wn  rolaoc^  to  one- 
«ecr«(y•;^fV^  o^  the  wliolc^  witL  a  cuatnbutioa  of  uror  ^n^-etghlh  of  the  mnaicipnl  ttutioa. 
Snch  utUMaotu — uut  to  lay  absord — tre«tinoQt  of  «  very  great  nod  iiD|wit*at  subject  do«s 
but  wwtpoDs  th«  ■ttaiiioiont  of  th4  obj«ct  propiMed.'' 


T  The  extraordinuy  incrauo  nf  rateable  vmlue  »f  t1)«  Hity.  notwitUttandingtbo  iocMUiit 
tlcMni«tioa  of  |iropetty  for  the  wklatiing  of  tbe  ttrocts.  u  iqowd  liy  tk«  following  flgarM^- 

Tlw  rat«attte  value  in  1M>L £J0T-372 

IS31 7a-i.!KM 

„  „  18<il l.KS^T 

„  „  l»;i :i,ltl6.4tt7 

„  „  1B81 3,:..ri,4fH 

Shewtna  a  -tm/iM  inenaaa  wHhiu  the  oen'.uiy,  a  oonolonve  aDBVrer  to  thme  who  ooctwd ' 
It  tliB  City  is  OD  tba  wane. 


I 
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capacity,  hj  cousidcring  the  net  profits  charged  to  iocome-tax  under 
the  cotnioercial,  mercantile,  and  trading  Schedule  D  for  the  year  1K7!>— 
1880,  08  furnished  by  the  Inland  ReTCouc  authorities  ;— 

Tabu  of  tlu  eighteen  iai-^t  ineorjtomUd  Citiea  antl  Towum  of  England  and 
ICoto,  ghoteing  the  »a  ptofitf  chargtd  to  Incornt  Dvly  in  each,  uHdtr 
tht  C«mrntr<^al  SchedvU  1',/or  tkt  _-/*or  187£>-ia30. 

CityofL{»naoii £3fl,2fl8,<2i 

Liverpool *»,9S(i,9"6 

Muicbester 8,83  2, 1 9  2 

Birmingham 3,421,056 

Leeds         .        .                 2.127,168 

Bristol 1,927,0S6 

ShelKoId 1,719,792 

NuwiaLjtIe-oii-Tyne 1,648,658 

Briiiirord l,Ol!:(,0:$(l 

Hull  (KiiigHton-upcnt-) l.OIC.fiia 

NoMingb«m         .         .                   ....  051,312 

Stoke-upoa-Trint       ......  6;t7,648 

Brighton              895,776 

Wolvwliampton          .        .        .        .        ^        ,  7S3,344 

Salford       .         .                   728,358 

Sunderland 7U0,0S0 

Oldham 68S,0-I9 

Lcicofter (>SI,600 

77,88(;.(i9(; 
Deduct  tha  City  of  London    .        31i,i>03,-l-'4 

Total  of  the  WTenwen  CitieB  and  Towtm,  \      -,„,.  „„„  .. . 
ezelusiro  of  tha  City  /     t.3e,wa,6/2 

>m  the  above  tabic  it  will  be  seen  that  the  City  of  London  (quite 
imapcctive  of  the  other  portions  of  the  mctropcdis,  which  arc  returned 
ID  all  at  £41,72 1,9  U)  pays  upon  a  larger  assessment  under  Schedule  D 
than  the  aggregate  of  aii  the  above  Rcvcntecu  largest  cities  aud  towua. 
One  other  point  of  comparison  is  furnished  by  the  number  of  "  iahabJted 
houses"  within  the  City,  concerning  which  it  c-au  bo  nhowu  that  the 
most  extraordinary  fallacy  prevails.  IlougLly  stated,  it  may  be  snid 
tliat  the  "  inhabited  houses"  are  given  in  the  Imperial  Census  of  1881 
at  6,493,  whercaa  the  Day  Ceusus  records  ai-,S98.  But  the  Registrar* 
General  definea  an  "inhabited  house"  to  be  "n  house  or  other  tenement 
IB  vfaick  one  or  more  persona  slejit  on  the  night  of  the  euumcratioD  j" 
"whercaa  the  City  authorities  define  it  as  "a  house  or  other  tenement 
in  "which  one  or  more  persons  were  articfly  eutptoyed  during  the  day  of 
the  City  Census."  The  diminution  of  the  nightly  residents  and  their 
dwclUugs  is  thus  referred  to  by  the  lioyal  Cooimissioncrs  on  Munieipal 
Corporations  (1837),  in  their  Second  Report,  and  the  reasons  asaigned 
apply  with  far  greater  force  at  the  present  day  : — 

"  We  doubt  much  vrh«tber  th«  comiiamtiVD  tMk  of  increase  and  docrcHM 

furnisli  nny  ulls^tory  tea.  of  the  relncirc  imporunco  of  the  diotrtcts.     One  ob- 

-JKctioa  to  aach  a  (est  is,  that  under  the  pBtticitlar  circuui»Uiacea  of  the  City,  it 

I  aol  difficult  to  suggest  reasons  why  a  rise  in  its  prosperity  may  not  produce 
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ft  dimiaulion  in  iu  impnlaiion.  Tlm«  nn  adtrnnco  in  its  prosperity  might  ronier 
land  mora  valiuible  for  WArcliousos,  und  thcruf^ro  drire  out  tliu  iroircr  p^pula- 
lioti.  It  is  uUo  lo  t)t- ob.iervcd  tfaac  much  of  the  itnporunce  of  th«  City  arises 
from  itx  b«ing  tho  daily  reaort  of  gretit  nttmbcra  who,  m  thny  dn  not  sleep  in  it. 
nro  not  strictly  a  part  gf  its  pcpiilntton ;  und  tbal  the  prevalence  of  tliu  liabil  has 
been  coalinuiUly  on  cho  incrcoaa  diuiog  lUo  p^l^5cnt  ccatary." 

But  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  statemcDts  ia,  to  a  grcat  extent, 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  have  such  ounfidcncc  in 
their  City  police  forne  that  the  number  of  houses  occupied  by  day,  but 
lef*  entirely  unoccupied  by  night,  i«  no  Icsh  than  1,235  (or  more  than 
double  the  number — 2,0j7 — bd  left  in  18GG),  according  to  the  following 
return  raade  by  the  Assistant- Commiaaioner  of  the  City  police  force : — 

Kttitrn  a/lfie  Xiuabef  of  Itotian  oi  place-t  iit  the  ('ittj  occie/iieti  6y  Jii^  but  itfl 
enlirtir/  uuoccitpiid  by  niijht. 

CnTi  First  Division ].I3t» 

Second  Division  .......  r«64 

Tliird  Division 6&S 

Fourth  OivisioD  .......  914 

Fifth  Divisioa 672 

Sixth  llLVifion .  473 

Total  .         .         .      4,2a.'> 

ii.  S.  BowuAV,  Muj(.r. 
For  CominUtioita- 1/ Police  of  t/ic  CUy. 
Assuming  that  only  three  persou*  formerly  occupied  each  of  these 
4,235  houses  at  night,  itieludiug  caretakers  and  their  families,  no  fewer 
lliau  12,70j  "  inhabitants"  will  have  disappeared  from  the  City  under 
the  method  of  investigation  pursued  by  the  Registration  authority. 
Very  many  of  these  4,235  houaca  contain  numerous  tenanciea,  anci 
would  probably  couDt  for  three  times  as  many,  were  some  one  to  sleep 
in  each  at  night.  The  Inhabited  llouso  Duty,  as  levied  at  presCQt^ 
exercises  also  a  very  unfair  and  injurious  influence  upon  many  house- 
holders. If  the  upper  floor  of  lofty  premise!!,  unsuitable  for  many 
trade  purposes,  though  admirably  adapted,  by  reason  of  tight,  air,  and 
proximity  to  busiuess,  and  to  the  City  markets,  for  the  residence  of  a 
clerk  or  warehouseman  and  hia  family,  be  so  occupied,  the  entire 
buildiug  becomes  liable  to  tbr  Inhabited  House  Duty,  at  nincpcnce  in 
the  pound  on  the  gross  rental,  which  often  amounts  to  several  thousands 
a  year.  It  ia  urged  that  a  very  large  number  of  persons  are  thus  driven 
awny  from  the  City  and  other  business  centres  in  Loudon,*  while  a 
trifling  alteration  in  the  law  would  remove  the  hardship  without  reducing 
the  revenue.  The  practice  is  likewise  largely  increasing  of  erecting,  for 
business  purposes  in  the  City,  spacious  blocks  of  buildiugs,  combining, 
under  one  roof,  numerous  sets  of  offices  or  chambers,  such  as  ralmcrstoii 
Buildings,  in  Bishopsgatc  Street ,  Grcaham  House,  in  Broad  Street ; 

*  Th*  ChsiDberlnia.  in  hit  ".SUitiittiml  Vindicatiun  of  tlm  C'ily*'  [|),  IVi),  n.-miu'kii  — > 
"It  ramaiu  toWsUted  tliAt  A  tenilRBcy  tu  ileirrettaa  iii  Uic  Jtcpivy  popM\vX\oM  ii  n»t  by 
any  muits  confined  to  tlie  Citj  of  London,  but  tliat  a  •iutitat  miKraiiun  from  tlic  cuntres  oi 
buniutiut.  ittiriiifi  %\%e  iiigiit,  ia  t«Ving  place  cI«n.'i]Qrc,  au J.  will  tuiitinuo  to  do  to  within  Ika 
metm|>ilis  Tliiii  ia  pM-ticulorly  iioticoablfr,  a«  roijjht  be  i>K[icct0l,  in  the  City  of  Wcat- 
nlnster.  " 
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Maasion  House  Chambers,  ia  Queea  Victoria  Street ;  and  btliera ; 
besides  vliich  there  are  capacious  self-contained  pretnises,  like  the 
Bank  of  Knglaiid,  thr  Stock  Exchangr,  the  Custum  Hon»e,  the  Conl 
ExcUau«e,  the  Com  Dxchango,  &c.  All  these  a«;gregfltions  are  treated 
in  the  Itcgistrnr-(icncral's  rctunm  as  one  house  caeh  (aasutning  that 
aomc  cue  sIcL-ps  there,  and  not  otherwise:),  though  some  of  them  contain 
during  the  day  more  than  the  population  of  many  a  Tillage  or  regis* 
tratiot)  district.  TIic  iicport  on  the  Day  Ccusus,  just  presented  to  the 
Court  of  CoiriTnon  Council,  gives  an  illustration,  without  naming  the 
precise  property,  as  all  the  inforuiiition  obtained  during  the  inquiry  was 
furnished  in  confidence  ^~- 

*'  A  certain  buildinjf  covera  ovor  one  acre,  and  contains  135  separate 
tenxnciet  ai  l)ij|:h  renule,  aii'i  i.i  rated  at  £.*t,UO0  |ier  anuuni.  In  it,  uurtiig 
tii«  (lay,  tlu-rn  iirt-  i:mj>!(iyt<(l  7S  ix>i»tiiercUl  firiiia,  niitl  ^7  iitdividual  trodera;  in 
aJI,  252  ompioyr*,  miii  27'>  employee,  tniiking  in  dII  'iST  pursona,  Tliese  aro 
ropresontod  in  (Jic  Imperial  Cciuua  by  /our  ptrtcnt  wlio  Bwcp  on  the  prontisea 
atoi^ht"  (p.  Zi). 

In  auotlier  part  of  the  satnc  Kcport  (p.  4G)  arc  given  particulars  of 

twenty-six  "houses"  of  this   kiud,    which,    however,  are  divided   into 

1,820  separate    tcnrmciits,  occupied  by    7^0    (irma  and  G58  indi^ndual 

traders  ;  the  total  number  of  persons  therein  bcin;;  G,Oo'ii,  according  to 

the  cuumcratiou  taken,  or  raore  than  the  population  of  the  first  two 

towns  iu  the  alphabctieal  list  of  the  Imperial  Census — viz.,  Abiugdou, 

5,662,  and  Aiidovcr,a,Grili,  each  of  which  returns  a  member  of  Parliament. 

"Die  Report  adds  (p.  47)  that  id  one  parish  in  the  City  there  were  found 

119  houses  with  no  fewer  than  708  separate  tenants,  rated  in  the  whole 

at  £103,091    per  annum,  and  returniug  •(.Sii'^elerk'^  nnd  other  cmployi^; 

waking  ia  all  a  population  of  5,560  persons,  whereas,  in  the  Imperial 

Centus  thcfc  figure  as  /oft  householder!)  and  fotir  hundretl  other  persons, 

owio*  to  the  peculiar  defmitinu  as  to  what  (ranstitntes  an  "  inhahitaut" 

and  an  "  inhabited  house."      Under  this  rule,  if  only  one  woman  remains 

in  diargc  at  night  of  a  huge  blork  of  buildings,  it  is  reganlod  as  "  in- 

b&bitcd,"  and  counts  oa  one  only  ;  whili:  if  the  police  hnvc  the  key,  its 

ia  tlic  case  with  4,335  houses,  some  being  very  large,  they  arc  treated  as 

"  nainhabitcd."     Applying  the  corrected  and  more  reasonable  method, 

the  City  of  Ivondim  titamlH  sivth  uinoug  the   thirly-ninc   districts   of  the 

[etropoliun  Board  of  Works,  compriBiug   24,898    inhabited  bouses, 

ptecwded  in    ibe    nunibtT  of    such    houses    only  by    Lambetb, 

^iriA    35,082;     Islingtuu,     34,048;    "Wandsworth,    30,754;    Hackucy, 

27^3;  and    CainbcrwcU,  27,300.     It  is   impurtunt,    however,  to  bear 

Id  miod  that  in    this  rccapittitatiuu    a  hovel    ranks    with    a   palace 

'■»  a  "  bouse,"  if  only    one    person    sleeps  iu    it;  and   that   the  more 

■qosltd  a  district  may  be,  the  more  it   excels  as  regards  the  number 

nf  it*  RO-called  "houses.'*     In  France  the  number  of  rooms  is  ascer- 

tJimfd  in  each  Iiouh*,  affording  some   iudicntions  of  the  relative  impor- 

iwifc  of   districts,     measuretl  by    llieir    "houses."       The    true    test, 

tHnrevcr,  and  tbc  only  available  test  under  our  system,  is  the  rateable 
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ralao,  in  whicli,  as  lias  been  shown,  the  City  of  London  far  out-di»tance9 
all  tlio  other  clUtric-t»  witliiu  tLc  mptropolitnit  area,  being  £3,535,*t9'l, 
or  76  per  cent,  ftliovc  the  ncict  highest  on  the  list,  or  nearly  one-seventh 
of  tlte  total  rateable  T>lue  of  the  metropolis  in  April  last. 

The  relutlve  position  of  the  City  a  thus  clearly  suium&riscd  in  the 
Report  of  the  Local  Qmernmeut  and  Taxation  Committeej  presentcil  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Council : — 

"  It  BtaniSs  sifond  of  tlit'  39  Piirishes  and  Districts  represented  on  tlie  ^tctro- 
poliian  Board  of  Works  as  it  regards  jmpvlatioa. 

"  It  stands  sixth  as  it  rogiiri]»  the  ntiiiibcr  of '  inJwhited  houses,' 

"It  stands  jfr«f  as  it  rogarda  ixtteabU  vtilur. 

*'  It  stnnds  ss  a  County  above  Xfi  l^iigliah  Counties,  nod  ail  the  Welsh  Cuunlic«, 
except  Glamorgau,  as  it  re^a^a  populaliort. 

"  It  stands  tijth  of  19S  Incorporated  Cities  and  Towns  of  Engl&nd  AtA 
Wales,  rettirning  Members  to  Parliament,  in  ^nlntoi popnlation. 

*'  ll  stands /ia(  of  tbcnj  all  in  I'aU-able  value. 

"Testing  Iw  dscal  position,  tlio  City  stands  first  of  all  the  rarliamcniary 
Boroughs  of  the  Metropolis,  ns  rci^rils  tba  amount  of  its  assessment  undor  the 
comi»6roiaI  jiiid  trading  Sch^dnU  I)  of  the  Int^iae  Tax, 

"ItBlanilBbya  very  larR*  aroo-unt^r*/  of  the  19S  Incorpoi-atod  Cities  and  Towna 
as  it  regards  the  said  aaacseruoiit.  Indeed  ihn  <!ily,  irrcapc-ctivo  of  dio  other 
porticmaof  the  M<;tropoti^  is  aitac«s«d  on  a  lurijvr  iiinount  than  the  aggregate  of 
all  the  17  largest  Cities  and  Towns  of  Rnglnnd  and  Walo*." 

Kcrcrting  to  the  number  of  persons  actually  employed  \rithin  the  City, 
S61,001  in  all,  aa  given  in  the  Day  ('cnsuf^,  it  is  dcnirabic  to  ascertain 
as  nearly  as  possible  their  occupations  and  trades.  As  the  Corporation 
does  not  possess  eompulsory  powers  with  regard  to  such  an  inquiry  as 
that  recently  undertaken,  and  as  it  was  not  wished  to  give  it  an  inqui- 
sitorial appearance,  the  autliorities  felt  tliat  it  would  be  indiscreet  to 
extend  the  inrcstlgatiun  1)cyond  the  limits  defined  in  the  schedule  left 
trith  each  occupier.  Other  means  existed  for  obtaining,  indirectly,  but 
with  u  close  approximation  to  accuracy,  the  vocations  of  the  inhabitauta, 
and  eipecially  the  number  of  employers  within  the  City,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  sepomtc  them  from  the  members  of  their  families  and  other 
persons  employed.  The  Chamberlain  of  the  City  undertook  the  diree» 
tiou  and  oversight  of  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  in  addition  to  the  large 
share  of  responsibility  vhich  he  assumed  in  the  general  investigation. 
It  is  nu  open  secret  that  tlie  Ecport  to  the  Local  Gorernmeut  and 
'I^ation  Committee,  transmitted  by  them  to  the  Court  of  Conunoo 
Cooncil,  was  mainly  drafted  by  him,  so  that  the  Corporation,  and  indeed 
the  public,  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  singularly  able  and  eomprchcnsivc 
doenment,  exhibiting  in  a  clear  and  concise  form  the  broad  results  of 
au  interesting  inqnirj*.  In  this  way  an  analytical  clnssilication  of 
Trades,  Professions,  and  Employments  was  compiled,  under  111  general 
heads,  with  1,399  siib-di^isions  ;  a  full  list  of  which  occupies  twenty-four 
^folio  pagta  of  the  Report,  showing  the  total  number  of  traders,  pro- 

bonal  men,  and  other  employers  to  be  ^7,b0'6 ;  the  greater  portion  of 
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wbom  ftlccp  outside  tbe  City  boundaries^  and  therefore  arc  excloded 
the  50,5SG  persons  roturued  as  the  inbabitAuts  ou  the  night  wbea 
'  the  Imperial  Ccueus  wa»  tokeo. 

Moreover,  that  cuumeratJon.  hu«,  iu  former  instAnee«,  giren  rise  to 
tadicrous  and  mislvadiug  statcmeuts  a3  to  the  cmptuymcutti  of  persons 
ictarncd  as  being  iuliabttauta  of  the  City,  because  tbey  slept  within  its 
boundaries  ou  the  night  of  tbe  Census.  The  Impvriul  Cenaiis  of  1861 
retamed  among  the  City  residents  'i-fc  farmers,  3  fann-bailiffs,  33  gar- 
dener*, 6  fishermen,  and  I  ahepherd — all  iu  n  square  mile  of  houses. 
Od  the  other  hand,  the  largest  mercantile  and  commoroial  city  iu  tlie 
worid  was  stated  to  hare  only  0  bankers,  out  of  263 ;  only  33  brokers, 
out  of  a  total  of  3,297;  and  only  SoG  merchants,  out  of  about  6,000; 
while  a  solitary  apprentice  represented  the  1,76-1  then  enrolled  in  the 
Chamber  of  London  as  actually  under  indenture,  besides  the  lar^c  number 
uocnroUcd  or  not  hound  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  City ; 
148apprentice3  being  actually  iu  the  establishment  in  the  City  in  which 
the  Census  Tables  were  {)rtnted>  The  absurdity  involved  in  all  this  was 
so  palpable  that  a  similar  clanitication  was  not  attempted  in  1871  as  it 
regarded  the  City ;  and  aa  the  Report  on  "  occupations"  will  not  be 
sued  for  eighteen  months,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  authori- 
^'«tiea,  there  are  at  present  no  means  of  pursuing  the  comparison  for 
1B81.  But  the  Census  for  1871  stated  that  the  agricultural  classes 
(undistinguiahedj  within  the  City  numbered  2111  persona;  whereas  tlic 
City  Kuumeratiou  of  April  lost  »honcd  that  the  only  pcrsous  answering 
to  the  description  were  13  nuncrymcn  and  florists  who  have  shops  or 
.dealing!)  in  the  City.  In  tike  muuuer  the  clasailicatiou  for  11J71  gires 
24!68  profcs-iional  men  above  ^0  years  of  age;  but  the  Day  Census 
just  taken  records  9,0tiu,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  numbers  hare  not 
qnsdruplcd  in  tea  years.     The  following  were  found  in  1881  : — 

Table  of  Prcfe»sional  Persomin  the  City,  in  April,  1881. 


Solictors,  Convcynnccr»,  Proctors,  Notaries,  ttc 
Barristers,  Queen's  Counwl,  Ac. 
PbyniciAns,  .Sur^eon^  aud  Uentists 
Architects  aud  Sarveyors     .... 
The  Cleirg}'  >""'  ^tiIliBk'rfl    .... 
AccouniantB,  Actuaries,  and  Arbitrators.     . 
tfa^eers,  Civil,  &c.  .... 


Total  of  Trofesaonid  ChusM .. 


3,19/. 

2,61  C 

183 

1,012 

is.-t 

1,028 
917 


3,085 t 


'  *  Th>  mmtwr  of  tnnlieni,  merchants.  Mid  brabeni,  are  tho*  cOotTa»t«d  u  rrtnnied  in  tlic 
CtMOioC  1^1  kndtliatvf  I9S1  TvBt>*»:tiva>-:— 

laiperiil  Cru>u«,    V.'At  Cpnuu, 

lati.  ini. 

Btnkera 9  ...  40U 

MsidiaatB  (^-srinna) SA6  ...  8v!)18 

Broken  (Qxolusive  of  igrots) 33  ...  3,00-J 


Totals  of  Uio  ibree  cIaui.-»    :it>8 


13.UII 


i  To  tbeee  nigbt  proi'crijr  be  nddud  Isw-derks,  lutit  rsriutu  iirDftwianal  MaistAntx. 
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Tliere  is  yet  a  wider  brnncli  of  the  inquiir,  carried  out  in  April  last 
by  the  Corporation,  to  which  it  is  necdCuI  to  rcfi*r  in  order  to  a 
complete  npprehensiou  of  the  matter,  it  was  decided  to  obtain  par- 
ticulars of  the  street  traffic,  or  of  persons  reaorting  to  tlie  City  daily. 
Many  of  these  would,  of  course,  be  included  in  the  house-to-house 
enumeration  an  inhabitants  carrying'  on  business  vitbiu  the  walls,  or 
employed  by  business  men ;  but  there  is  also  a  very  larpc  number  re- 
siding outside,  but  going  to  the  City  for  purposes  of  business  or  otlicr- 
wise.  With  a  view  to  determine  this,  enuinemtors  were  placed  at  sixty 
points  of  inlet  to  the  City.  A  li»t  of  these  is  given  in  the  Report,  and 
the  Committee  explain  ; — 

'     "  Wfl  ^v«  directions  that  conndorabk  cure  should  be  Uikcn  in  reference  tn 
this  worl:,  as  eaitccinlly  importunt  in  rvliition  to  ntrcvt  improvctnvnts  vritliin  ond 

-nenr  the  City;  the  proviaion  of  biidgcs  or  Buhwuys ;  aliio  iho  police  icgulution 
of  tbavast  irnftic.  Persons  well  (jualificd  for  tho  work,  many  of  Uiem  retire" 
MTgntnt*  cf  tliv  City  P<>Iiw  Force,  were  posted  tivu  at  wicVi  of  the  iuk-ts, and  wer 
rolievcd  fro«]iicut!y  and  viait'-d  from  ]iour  to  hour  by  four  rifiting  Iiinpeciors, 
and  aba  »t  iinciTUin  timi^s  by  the  lujit^r  in  tending  Fnuni<.*riitor.  In  ihis  w^iy  two 
independt-nt  IJ!^  were  taketi,  so  tbnt  ^om  errors  inij;lit  be  avoided." 

This  was  done  at  two  perioda,  one  from  5  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  for  a  day 
of  sixteen  hoiirs,  and  another  from  9  p.m.  to  5  a.m.  for  the  night  of 
eight  hours,  «o  as  to  admit  of  useful  eomparieoos.  It  was  found  that 
the  passetif'ers  entering  the  City  oa  foot  and  in  vchiclea  during  the  first 
period  was  739,640,  and  in  the  second,  Ij~,923;  making  for  the  twenty, 
four  hours,  797,5(53,  As  was  to  be  espectctl,  the  largest  number  in  any 
one  hour  was  from  9  to  10  in  the  morning,  when  101,111  persons  en- 
tered the  City;  the  next  highest  figuna  being  93,a05,  from  8  to  9  a.m.  ; 
representing  the  army  of  clerks,  messengers,  warehousemen,  porters, 
olficc  boys  and  other  employes  among  the  banking,  mercantile,  com- 
mercial and  legal  interests,  more  of  whom,  however,  would  probably  be 
found  among  the  107,339  who  entered  within  the  next  tno  hours.  In 
the  early  liours  of  the  morning,  from  5  to  7,  the  35,893  cuumemted 
would  be,  to  a  great  extent,  the  market  frequenters — i.e.,  buyers,  sellers, 
and  distributors  of  commodities  for  the  suburbs — with  the  working  classes 
nrriving  on  foot  or  by  workmen's  trains.  Those  specified  hour-by-bour 
from  noon  until  9  p.m.  would  be  for  the  most  part  customers,  clients, 
nnd  others  having  business  to  transact  within  the  limits.  No  account 
was  ta.krn  of  those  passing  out  by  the  various  stations ;  otherwise  the 
nurabtm*  would  have  been  about  doubled.  The  returns  for  the  eight 
hours  of  the  night,  57.923  in  all,  showed  thnt  22,0S1  entered  from  9  to 
10  T.M. ;  15,Ci9  from  10  to  11  p.m.,  and  12,409  from  11  to  midnight. 

These  figures  include  the  passengers  in  vehicles,  hut  the  number  of 
scpurate  conveyances  was  also  recorded,  again  excluding  all  that  passed 
^Kt  of  the  City.  The  vehicles  during  sixteen  hours  of  the  day  were 
5,909  ;  and  in  the  eight  hours  of  night,  4,984 ;  or  71,893  in  all.  These 
were  disliuguislied  as  follows  : — Cabs,  1'j,0GG  ;  omnibuses,  6,176  ;  other 
four-wheeled  vehicles  (ehielly  railway  vans,  draya,  and  coal  carts),  :.'9,3U0; 
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other  two-vheelcd  vehicles  (such  as  the  light  carts  of  butchers,  poulterers, 
lAihmoQgers,  &c.),  20^55. 

The  traffic  at  the  chief  poiuts  of  ingress  during  the  twenty -four  lioun 
is  thus  indicated — 


Table  oj  Pasmtgtrs  and  Vfhicks  entering  the  City  at  certain  point*. 

Total  foMou^n 

on  I'oot  aiiil  IB 

Vvhiclea. 


Ijondoa  Bridge 
Holborn  Bars 
AJdgate  liigli  Slceet 
T«iiipl«  Bar  . 

Uloukfrwrs  Bridge 
Alilcr*gntfl  Street  . 
Pinsburj'  Pavement 
FiiTrtDgdoQ  Sire«t 
St.  John  Stre^-t 
SnatbwBik  Bridifa 


78,943 
55,222 
49.405 
45.918 
■13,567 
36,831 
28.616 
26,705 
21,665 
15.045 


TcUl 

Number  at 

Vehi<lM. 

10,733 
7,825 
0,031 
5,309 
7,232 
2,481 
3.642 
2,707 
2,917 
1.780 


The  fotlonring  ra.ilfrays  discharged  from  their  stations  the  foot  pas- 
sengers nndcrmcniioncd — 

Tiie  Orcttt  Kn&tern,  Liverpool  Street  i>Uiti<m        .         .  33,490 

Th«Noi:ili  TjoadoiL,  Broad  Streot  Station    .      '  .         .  30,444 

The  SouUi  Eiutern,  &c.,  Cannon  Street  Station  .  .  21,126 
The  London,  Chalhatu,  aiul   Dover,  Ijiidgato,  IIoLbom 

Viaduct,  ami  Snow  Mill  .Sintioiin     ....  24,424 

The  London  and  Bluckwull,  F».'iic!mrcU  Street  Station  ,  10,0^3 
Tlift  MeU'opolitati,  Mooi'gat«,  Aldor^atc,  and  Biahopa- 

gatc  Stutions          .......  82,127 

The  Xetropoliian  Distriot  Railway,  Mnn.Hioii    Kouso 

and  Blackrriaro  Stations          ,     *    .         .  18,915 

Halting  a  local  of  17)>,Q09  pereuns;   but  as  nil  who  enter  the   City  leave  it 
or  latcT,  t)ii«  shows  m  annyofS52,Om,'vhich  invade*  and  retires  ih>m  the 
(Sty  daily  by  railwuya  alone. 

There  should  be  added  to  the  above  probably  one-fourth  of  the 
78,9-43  puniiig  over  London  Bridge  daily  for  the  IJrighton  Kaiiway, 
in  order  to  form  an  approximate  calculation  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
lXw1w&7  service  into  the  City.  This  whole  question  of  street  traffic  is  of 
rprwsing  importance  and  growing  diiliculty,  especially  the  vast  iucrease 
of  heavy  vehicles,  28,24t  of  which  entered  the  City  during  the  sixteen 
lioura  from  5  a.m.  to  9  r.ii.,  chiefly  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Great  credit 
U  due  to  the  Police  authorities  for  the  regulatioua  uow  iu  force,  and  for 
the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  arc  carried  out ;  but  the  congested 
coudiliou  of  some  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  dcmaniJa  a  remedy  which 
it  ia  most  difficiUt  to  devise* 

*  TbU  diBienlty  vu  iomtm  nearly  .10  yean  buoa  by  one  of  tlia  aathnra  if  thin  Koport. 
Id  1S&4  Mr.  8oi>tt  daliveroil  and  [lublkUed  two  kotiirua  on  Lmoomotian,  in  whUb  tlia 
ifoUovriD^  loMi^  nooari  in  referaaoe  to  the  trallio  la  llie  City  :— "'  A  Knivcira.-il  \avak 
mxtm  in  tbo  hn«a  of  twelve  railwaya.  »•>  Umb  a  ]K^raun  (^aIIllot  jicrfurQi  llic  *thrau^' 
juuruoy  iii  Loaduu  wittiuut  Icaviug  tliu  mit,  travuraiu;;  with  lug^ugi.'  a  i;r«at  portioa  of  n 
■.Towilvil  uiatn^wlit,  au'l  ajfaia  covvtintucins  nil  tliu  buetiv,  iu«>uv«oi«in;if,  un!  Uiss  "f  time 
in  MCking  at  «  fie«h  stuiuo  .i  (tcomnitnccuiDnt  ot  hi»  jotiTady.  The  cauHs  which  hftvti 
ooatribolvd  to  thiH  itAtv  of  tlting*  it  would  U-  ilifficult  to  <letiu«,  iLtid  eqtuUly  dilficult  to 
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FVam  the  facts  and  figitrcB  given  iu  the  forcgoisg  pages  it  vill  be 
evident  tliat  whiic  tlic  number  of  persous  actually  residing  within  the 
City  at  night  appears  greatly  reduced  duriug  the  last  two  decades,  from 
osaimicd  aud  knowu  causes,  such  as  those  already  advanced,  the  busi> 
nCM  population  during  the  active  hoars  of  the  day  has  enorraouslT  in- 
creased,  as  any  observant  and  reflective  pereon  might  have  anticipated. 
Still  mate  extraordinary  is  the  expansion  of  the  rateable  value  of 
property,  and  of  banking  and  commerqfil  transactions,  evidence  of  which 
is  furnished  by  the  official  returns  already  quoted.  Other  particulars 
might  be  added,  as  to  the  returns  of  the  Bankers'  Clearing  House,  aa  to 
Stock  Exchange  transactions,  as  to  the  shipping  Crom  every  clime  and 
coast,  as  to  the  great  markets,  and  as  to  variotis  matters  of  internal  ad- 
ministration, respecting  vrliich  the  City  of  London  contrasts  favourably 
nith  any,  and  is  superior  to  most,  of  the  municipalities  of  the  Kingdom 
or  of  the  world.  The  facts  above  cited  are  irrefutable,  and  the  figures 
cannot  be  explained  airay.  The  statements  now  given,  demand  and  will 
receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the  public,  and  they  will  pa™  the 
way  for  a  fair  diacossion  of  the  entire  subject  of  municipal  government 
within  the  area  known  as  the  City  of  London,  and  within  the  metropolis. 
Possessing  rights  more  ancient  than  those  of  Purliamcnt,  an  illuatrious 
history,  a  long  roll  of  distinguished  citizens,  statesmcu,  and  merchant 
princes,  enormous  wealth,  unbounded  enterprize,  and  unwearying  philan- 
thropy, the  City  of  London  may  well  desire  and  dcscri'c  to  maintain  its 
autonomy.  One  tendency  of  the  timcA  is  towards  nndnc  centralization 
aud  bureaucracy.  Any  attempt  to  reform  ur  tu  enlarge  the  scope  of 
the  Corporation  of  London  on  such  principles  would  certainly  meet 
with  deserved  opposition. 

The  Report,  which  is  here  only  briefly  reviewed,  whflc  giving  no 
opinion  on  the  qucsliou  of  Municipal  Government  for  the  outlyiug 
portions  of  the  Metropolis,  expressly  states  ; — 

"  Wo  liJivR  studimiely  iivciiik'd  tlio  fxpreaston  of  any  opinion  on  the  various 
p!»n«  which  have  been  or  arc  ptopoundod  either  for  ui«  exlenniou  of  tho  are* 
of  the  City,  or  for  mcorporatang  with  it,  or  by  Lhemcelvrrn,  che  otitlytng  jienJons 
of  th3  metropolis  We  confine  ourselves  to  [loiutiDg  out  that  the  Day-Census  now 
oompleted,  contradicts  assertions,  eometiniGS  thoughtlessly  mndo  or  foJlAciOttslT 
uaed,  that  tho  decline,  partly  actual  and  portly  aaBumod,  of  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tanta  who  pass  the  night  in  ihc  City,  fumiBhca  grounds  for  the  asserljon  that  it 
has  lost  something  of  its  former  standing  nnd  imjtorunce.  Our  Eeport  demon- 
strates that  in  every  r«Bpect,  and  however  tested,  the  City  occupies  a  {>oeitici; 
more  impurtHnt  itian  ever." 


Apportion  tko  aLsre  ot  Vlame  attnctiing  to  thoie  to  wliom  it  ia  (kttnb-atBblc.  A  GoTmnoest 
CtnamiBsiim.  t^jKuated  to  r«|H>rt  upon  tha  subject,  namo  to  •  conclniian  vnfavoanUe  oa 
the  sppTaxtmation  of  tbo  varivun  Imta.  whilf  tbeiniiic  Bhurt-aiglitoil  |>«licy  inilacixl  tbo 
CoTpinvtian  of  London  tauiTpoK?  Ite  t'ltruduflinu  nf  railBay  line*  witliiti  tbrir  limit*.  B 
tfao  [lUM^  of  raHwsy  tramo  thrtniKh  l^pnitou,  i>y  r>nme  we'll  dcvuctl  jutcrioJ  lino,  is  nut  far 
dutaat :  utdvcd,  it  tannot  lunKor  be  tldsj-cd,  uiilc«n  tbo  tmOic  of  Uic  Uctropolia  ih  to  bx 
«T*i.i.v  AmJCTEii  fiiTu  ANK^KHH  ov  THE  tULUir." — Tht  Prvgmi  e/  iMwiwd'ow,  fmt 
edition  p.  71.  "Vhe  tXttsve  wu  vritt^n  bcforo  the  c<Mi«lructic>n  tA  tlio  KfttropolitMi  and 
Metropolitau  I>utri<:t  Kidlwny",  whicli  hnvc  only  vtiy  pnftially  retncdif-d  tbo  evil 
predicted. 
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This  paper  may  close  -with  a  quotation  from  Cowper,  which,  no  doubt, 
described  London  as  it  was  in  his  day  ;  but  how  much  more  powerfiilly 
applicable  now  to  the  grand  and  ancient  City,  with  its  vast  outgrowth  ! — 

*'  Oh  thou,  naort  ftnd  mart  of  all  the  Earth, 
London  I  By  taste  and  wealth  proclaimed 
The  foireat  capital  of  all  the  world. 

Where  hu  commerce  mch  a  mart, 
So  ridi,  ao  thronged,  m  drained,  and  ao  aappUod, 
As  London— opulent,  eDlarced,  and  still 
Increasing  London  T    Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she, 
A  more  acoomplished  world'a  chief  glory  now." 

W,  J.  Richmond  Cotton. 
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THE  idea  that  a  radical  alBuity  exists  between  Christianity  and 
Souiatism  in  their  gcucnil  aim,  iu  tlicir  csscutial  jiriuciplcK,  in 
their  pcrroding  spirit,  lin»  atrong  attractions  for  a  certain,  by  no 
meaus  iofcrior,  order  of  mind,  and  we  find  it  frequently  maintained 
in  the  courxe  of  history  by  rcprcaeiitativea  of  both  systems.  Some 
of  the  priucijml  Socialists  of  tlic  earlier  part  of  this  century  used  to 
declare  that  Socialism  was  only  Chrisliauity  rooTC  logically  carriGd  out 
aud  more  faithfully  praetiBcd ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  Socialism  would  be 
ail  idle  superfluity,  if  ordinary  Christian  principles  were  really  to  be 
acted  apou  houcstly  anil  -n-ithout  rcscrro.  St.  Simon  pubtifthcd  bia 
■views  under  the  title  of  the  "  Nouveau  Chriatianisme,"  and  asserted 
that  the  prevailing  forios  of  Christiauity  were  one  gigantic  heresy; 
that  both  the  Catholic  aud  the  Protestant  Churches  bad  now  lost  their 
power,  simply  becriuse  tbcy  had  neglected  their  great  temporal  mission 
of  raising  the  poor,  nnJ  because  their  clergy  had  given  thcmsclvea 
up  to  biureu  discuasiuns  of  theology,  and  remained  absolutely  i^nonint 
of  the  living  social  qucstioott  of  the  time;  and  thut  the  true  Chrietiaii 
regime  ■which  he  was  to  introduce  was  one  which  should  be  founded 
on  tlie  Christian  principle  that  all  men  arc  brothers ;  which  should 
be  governed  by  the  Christian  law,  "  Have  yc  love  one  to  another?"  and 
in  which  all  the  forces  of  society  should  be  mainly  consecrated  to 
tlic  amelioration  of  the  most  numerous  aud  poorest  class.  Cubct  was 
not  less  explicit.  He  said  that  "  if  Christianity  had  been  interpreted  aud 
applied  in.  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  it  were  rightly  understood  and 
faithfiilly  obeyed  by  the  numerous  sections  of  Christians  who  are  really 
filled  with  a  sincere  piety,  and  need  only  to  know  tJie  truth  to  follow  it, 
then  Chrislianlty  would  have  suQleed,  and  would  still  suffice,  to  establish 
a  perfect  social  and  political  orgauization,  and  to  deliver  mankind  from 
ail  its  iUs." 
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The  same  belief,  tliat  Cliristianity  is  cssentinlly  socialistic,  has  at 
various  times  ajjpe&red  in  ttie  Cburcli  itself.  Tlie  Soeialiiim  of  the  ouly 
otLer  period  in  modern  historj'  besides  our  own  century,  in  irhich 
sociBlistic  ideas  have  prevailed  to  any  considerable  extent,  was,  in  fact, 
a  direct  outcome  of  Cliristiaa  conviction,  and  was  realised  among 
Cliristiaa  accts.  Tho  Socialism  of  tlie  Anabaptists  of  the  Reformatioa 
epoch  vaa  certainly  miugled  ivitb  political  ideas  of  class  cmaucipatioo, 
and  contributed  tu  stir  the  inBiirrcction  of  the  Germnn  pi^nsantry  ;  but 
its  real  origin  lay  in  the  religions  fcrrour  whidi  was  abroad  at  the  time, 
and  which  biinycd  nnnj^uinc  and  mystical  minds  on  dreams  of  a  reign  of 
God.  Whcu  men  feel  anew  aarl  better  power  rising  strongly  about 
them  they  arc  forward  to  throw  themselves  into  harmony  with  it,  and 
there  were  people,  touched  by  tho  religious  revival  of  the  Kefonaatioa, 
who  sought  to  anticipate  its  progrcM,  as  it  were,  by  living  together  like 
Ijrothcrs.  Fraternity  is  undoubtedly  a  Christian  idou,  eome  into  the 
world  with  Christ,  spread  abroad  in  it  by  Christian  agencii^s,  and  belongs 
iDg  to  the  ideal  that  hovers  perpetually  ov(>r  Christian  society.  It  has 
already  prodneed  »oeial  changes  of  immense  consciiucnce,  and  has  force  in 
it,  we  eannut  iluubt,  to  produce  many  more  in  the  future;  and  it  is 
therefore  in  nowise  strange  that  la  times  of  religions  zeal  or  of  social 
distress,  this  idea  of  fraternity  should  appeal  to  some  eager  natures  with 
so  urgent  an  authority,  both  of  cuudemnation  and  of  promise,  that  they 
would  fain  take  it  ut  unce  by  force  and  make  it  king. 
/''The  SocnallHm  of  the  present  day  is  nnt  of  a  religious  origin.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  some  truth  in  tlii;  remark  of  a  distinguished  economist, 
M.  Paul  LcroyBcanlicu,  that  the  prevalence  uf  socialistic  Ideas  is 
largely  due  to  the  decline  of  religious  faith  among  the  working  classes. 
If  there  is  only  the  one  life,  they  feci  they  must  realize  their  ideal 
hero  and  realize  it  quickly,  or  they  will  never  roallsie  it  at  all.  However 
this  may  bo,  the  fael  is  eci-tain  thnt  most  contemporary  Soelslists  have 
tarued  their  hacks  on  religion.  They  sometimes  speak  of  it  with  a  kind 
of  suppressed  and  sclilcd  bittei'ncss  as  of  a  friend  that  has  proved  faithless  : 
"  \Vc  are  not  Atheists,  wc  have  simply  done  with  (Ind."  They  aeem  to 
feel  that  if  there  be  a  Uod,  He  is  at  any  rate  n»  (iod  for  them,  that  lie 
is  the  God  of  the  rk-h,  and  cares  nothing  for  the  poor,  and  there  is  a 
vein  of  most  touching,  though  most  illogical  rcproaeli  in  their  hostility 
towards  a  Deity  whom  they  yel  iledare  to  have  nu  existenec.  They  siiy 
in  their  heart.  There  is  no  God,  or  only  one  whom  ;h«y  decline  to  serve, 
for  He  is  no  friend  to  the  laliouring  man,  and  has  never  ull  these 
centuries  done  anything  for  him.  This  atheism  seems  as  much 
matter  of  class  antipathy  as  of  Free- Thought ;  and  the  Bcmi-political 
element  in  it  lends  a  peculiar  bittcrucbs  to  the  £ociali»tic  attacks  on 
religion  and  the  Church,  which  are  regarded  m  uiiiin  pillars  of  the 
Bitablishcd  order  of  tilings,  and  irrceuneileaUe  obstructives  to  ail 
Socialist  dreams.  The  Church  has,  therefoi-e,  as  a  rule  looked  upon  the 
whole  movement  with  n  natural  and  justitlahte  suspicion,  and  haa  for  tiie 
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most  part  dispensed  to  it  an  inducriminatc  condemnation.  Some 
churchmen,  however,  scruple  to  assnmo  tbb  attitude;  tliej  recognize  a 
«ml  of  good  in  the  Agitation,  if  it  could  bo  stripped  of  the  revolu- 
tionary and  atheistic  etcmeDts  of  its  propajs^anda,  vhicb  tbcv  bold  to  be, 
after  all,  merely  accidental  accompaniments  of  tbc  system,  at  oocr* 
forci;;n  to  its  essence  and  pcrnioioaii  to  its  piirpottc.  It  is  in  substance, 
tlicy  nay,  aii  cmnoniical  mnrement,  both  in  its  origin  and  its  objects,  and 
■o  far  as  it  stands  on  this  ground  thej  haTO  no  hcaitatioii  in  dccbiring 
that  in  their  judjfraent  there  is  a  great  Seal  more  Christianity  in 
Soniuliiim  than  iu  the  existing  industrial  regime.  Those  vho  take  this 
Ticv,  gcQeraJly  find  a  strong  bond  of  anion  with  Socialists  in  their 
commou  revolt  ai^inst  the  matnmonism  of  the  church-going  middle 
classes,  and  against  current  economical  iloetrines,  which  seem  almost  to 
canonize  what  they  connt  the  heartless  and  mi-Christian  principles  of  self- 
interest  and  com  petition ./ 

Such,  for  example,  was  the  position  maintained  by  tbc  Christian 
Socialists  of  England  thirty  years  ago — a  band  of  noble  patriotic  men 
who  strove  hard,  by  word  and  deed,  to  bring  all  elasscs  of  tbc  com- 
munity to  a  knowledge  of  their  duties,  as  wcU  as  their  interests,  and 
to  supersede,  as  fai'  as  might  be,  the  system  of  unlimited  compe- 
tition by  a  system  of  nnirersal  cu-opcration.  They  inveighed  agiiiust 
the  Mauchcster  creed,  then  in  the  flush  of  succcsa,  with  an  almost 
prophetic  fury  of  eonvietion,  as  if  it  were  the  special  Antichrist  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Lnssalic  himself  has  not  used  harder  words  of  it. 
Maurice  said  he  dreaded  above  cverythiug  "  that  horrible  catastrophe 
of  a  Mnnchesrter  nccciidcncy,  which  1  believe  in  my  sonl  would  be 
fatal  to  intellect,  morality,  and  freedom ;"  and  Kingsley  dcetarcd  that 
"■  of  all  narrow,  conceited,  hypocritical,  auarchic,  aud  atheistic  schemes  of 
the  universe,  the  Cobdcu  and  Bright  one  was  exactly  the  wont."  TUey 
agreed  entirely  with  the  Socialists  in  condemning  the  reigning  industrial 
system ;  it  was  founded  uu  unrightcousuess  ;  its  principles  were  not  only 
un-ChristiaDj  bat  auti-Christiau  ;  aud  iu  spite  of  its  apparent  commercial 
Tictorios,  it  would  inevitably  end  in  min  and  disaster.  Some  of  tbcm 
had  been  in  Paris  and  witnessed  the  Revolution  of  IM'18,  and  had 
brought  back  with  them  two  firm  convictions — the  one,  that  a  purely 
materialistic  civilisation,  like  that  of  the  July  Monarchy,  must  suoncr 
or  later  lead  to  a  like  fate ;  and  the  other,  that  the  Socialist  idea  of 
co-oporatioa  contained  the  fertilizing  germ  for  dercloping  a  really 
euduring  and  Christian  civilization.  Mr.  Ludlow  mcntioucd  the  matter 
to  Maurice,  and  eventually  a  Society  was  formed,  with  Maurice  as 
president,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  co-operation  and  education 
among  the  working  classes.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  give  any  fuller  account  of  this  interesting  and  not  unfruitful 
movement  hen;;  but  it  is  to  tbc  purpose  to  mark  two  pceuliarltica 
which  distinguish  it  from  other  phases  of  Socialism.  One  b,  that  they 
inmtcd  strongly  upon  the  futility  of  mere  external  changes  of  condition, 
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uuattendetl    by    corresponding  chnnges    of  inner   character    and    life. 

■'"n»efe  ii  no    fraternity,"  sitid  Maurice,  finely,  "witHoxit  a    comtaoii 

Ftther."      Just  »8  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  frre  institutions  among 

M  people  who  want  the  virtues  of  freemen,  so  it  is  impossible  to  n-alize 

fraternity  in  the  general  nrraDgements  of  society,  unless  men  possOMt  a 

mfficient    measure  of  the    industrial  and    social  virtues.      licncc   the 

etrcra  the  Chxistiaii  Socialists  of  England  laid  on  the  oducatiou  of  tlie 

vurkiog  classes.     The  other  peculiarity  is,  that  they  did  not  seek  in 

■ny  wny  whatever  to  interfere  with  private  jtrojierty,  or  to  invoke  the 

aBSUEtiDce    of  the   State.      Tliey  heliex'ed    self-help    to  h«  a    sounder 

principle,  both  morally  and    politically,  and  they  believed   it  to   be 

sufficient.      Tlicy  hrld  it  even   to   be   sufficient,   not  merely  in  course 

of  time,  but  immediately  to  effect  a   change   in   the   face  of  society. 

For  they   lored  and   belie\'ed   ia    tbcir  cause  with   a   generous   and 

toQching    entlmsiaam,    and     were    so    sincerely    and    absolutely     per- 

■uaded  of  its  truth  themsclvea,  that  thoy  hanlly  ciitcrtftiued  the  idea  of 

other   minds  resiiting  it.     "  I  certainly   thought,"  says  Mr.    Hughes, 

"  (and  for  that  matter  have  never  altnrcd  my  opinion  to  this  day)  that 

here  wc  had  found  the  snlntion  of  the  great  labour  cjucstiwi ;  but  I  was 

abo  convinced  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  just  to  anuouDce  it,  and 

found  »a  association  or  two,  in  order  to  convert  all  England,  and  uaher 

in  the  millcuninm  at  onoe,  so  plain  did  the  whole  thing  seem  to  nic.      I 

will  not  undertake  to  answer  for  the  rest  of  the  council,  but  I  doubt 

"bether  I  was   at    all  more  san-juine  than  the  majority."     Sevrnlcca 

cOKipcrative  associations  in  Ijf>ndon,  and  twenty-four  in  the  provinces 

(which  were  all  they  hail  catabiishcd  when  they  ceased  to  publish  their 

JoaiQol),  may  seem  a  poor  result,  hut  their  work  is  not  to  he  estimated 

by  tilt  alone.    The  Christian  Socialists  undoubtedly  gave  a  vcryim[ior- 

tant  impetus  to  the  whole  movement  of  co-operation,  and  tn  the  general 

caoM  of  the  amelioration  of  the  labouring  classes. 

Tic  genenil  jKisition  of  Maurice  and  his  allies  (thongh  with  impurtaut 
diflercnoes,  as  will  appear)  has  bccu  taken  again  by  two  gronps  iu 
OCTomny  at  the  presem  day — one  Catholic,  the  other  Protestant — in 
dtatiDg  with  the  social  ([ucstion  which  has  for  many  years  agitated  that 
oooatry.  In  one  rcapoct  the  Ctiristinn  Socialists  of  England  wwc  more 
fortunate  thon  their  German  brethren.  Nobody  ever  ventured  to 
qoestioQ  the  purity  of  their  motives.  The  intervention  of  the  clergy  in 
pobUcs  is  generally  unpopular  :  they  are  thooght,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
tolM:  chuTchmen  first,  and  patriots  afterwanls  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
SMpcct  Maurice  and  bis  friends  of  being  influenced  in  tlu;ir  cfl'orts  at 
wform  by  considerotions  of  ccclesiaatical  or  electoral  interest,  or  of 
^TOif  any  object  at  heart  but  the  social  good  of  the  nation.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  Christian  Socialists  of  Germany.  Neither  of  the 
t»o  groups  affect  to  conceal  that  one  great  aim  of  their  work  is  to 
rostopc  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  Church  among  the  labouring 
duKt;  and    it  is  unlikely   that  tlie   clerical   party  in  Germany  were 
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in^CDsible  to  the  political  advautagc  of  IiaviDg  orgauizatious  of  v-urldng 
men  nnder  ecclesiastical  cantrolj  tliough  it  ought  to  be  uckiiowlcdgvd 
that  these  organizations  were  coutcuipIatcJ  hci'urc  the  iutioJuirtiou 
of  iiniFcrsal  sufl'ragc.  But  cycn  though  ucch^iiutical  conaiflfralious 
miDglal  with  the  motircs  of  the  Chmtioii  Socialists,  ire  hci;  no  rcosou 
to  doubt  the  gcuuiucucss  of  their  iatcrcat  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
masses,  or  the  sincerity  of  their  conviction  of  the  economical  souadnca* 
of  their  programme. 

The  CatlioliL*  giouii  deserved  to  "^m  considered  tirst,  liecause  it  inter* 
vcDcd  in  the  discussion  much  sooner  Ihuii  the  Jivangelical,  and  because 
it  originated  a  much  more  important  moveraeut — larger  in  its  dimeu- 
sious  than  the  other,  uud  iiivi-^ted  with  adilitionul  couecqueuce  from  the 
circumstance  that  bciug  promoted  utidcr  the  countenance  of  dignitaries, 
it  must  be  presumed  to  have  receiveil  the  sanction  of  the  Koman  Curia, 
and  may  therefore  atlbrd  an  index  to  the  gpncral  attitude  which  the 
Catholic  Church  is  disposed  to  at^snme  towards  Continental  Socialism. 
The  Socialist  agitation  had  no  sooner  broken  out,  in  1863,  than  Dr. 
Diillinger,  tben  a  iiillar  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  strou{;ly  recom nicnded 
tlie  Catholic  clubs  of  tiermanv  to  take  the  [jucstion  vip.  These  club» 
are  societies  for  mutual  improTcment,  recreation,  and  benefit,  oud  arc 
composed  mainly  of  working  men.  Father  Kolpiiig,  himself  at  the 
time  a  working  man,  had,  iu  18'l-7,  fauiuleil  an  extensive  orgaiiization  of 
Catholic  journeymen,  whirli,  in  1872,  had  a  total  membership  of 
70,000,  and  ronsi»>tr(l  of  an  aftilintion  of  small  journeyman  clubs,  with 
a  membership  of  from  30  to  400  each,  in  tlic  varioas  towns  of  Gcrmauy. 
Then  there  were  also  Catholic  appTcnticc  clubs — in  many  cases 
in  alliance  nith  those  of  the  journeymen ;  there  were  Catholic  master 
clubs,  Catholic  peasant  clubs.  Catholic  benefit  societies.  Catholic  young 
men's  liueicties,  Catholic  credit  sucietiea,  Catholic  book  societies,  &c. 
&e.  These  chibs  naturally  aQ'orded  bu  orgmi ixntion  ready  to  hand  for 
any  general  purpose  the  tuemhcrs  might  sharn  iu  common,  and  being 
composed  of  working  men,  they  seemed  reasonably  calculated  to  he  of' 
eftcetivc  service  in  forwarding  the  cause  of  social  amelioration.  Karly 
in  1864,  aceordiu^iy,  Jti^ihop  Kottclcr  of  Maycuec  warmly  seconded 
DoUingcr's  idea,  and  at  the  same  time  published  a  remarkable  i)amphlet 
on  the  Labour  Uucstion  and  Cbristianity,  in  which  he  unfolded  his 
vie«8  of  the  causes  ami  the  cure  of  the  existing  evils. 

William  Immauuel,  Baron  Ton  Kettelcr,  had  been  for  twenty  yesirs  a 
iwwerful  anil  impressive  Jigurc  ia  the  public  life  of  Ccrmany.  His 
high  rank,  social  uud  L-cclesiustieul,  hia  immeuse  energy,  lii.<i  weight  of 
character,  his  personal  diaiuterciitedncsa  of  purpose,  and  his  intellectual 
vigour  and  acutcness,  had  combined  to  give  him  great  importance  both 
in  Church  and  State.  Uoru  iu  ISll,  of  nu  iiut-ieut.  Westphaliau  family, 
he  wa»  trained  in  law  und  polities  for  the  public  iicrvice,  and  actually 
entered  upon  it,  but  rc»igiu?d  his  post  iu  1838,  in  couscfiueuee  uf  the 
dispute  about  the  Cologne  bishopric,  ami  resolved  to  give  himself  to  the 
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irork  of  the  Chnrch.      After  studying  theology  at  ^Iitnich  ttnd  Miinatcr, 
be  wal  ordaiticd  ^ric^t  tu  18  H,  and  became  souq  afterwards    pastor    afc 
Kopvlcr  in  Wcetphalia.     iicing  scut  as  member  for  Laagcricl)   to  the 
Gonnati  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort  in  1818,  he  at   oucu  made  his 
nuffkby  the  vigour  with  which  he  strove  for  the  spiritual  independence  of 
theCburch,  by  ihc  lectures  ami  KermouH  he  delivered  ou  que»ti(>ns  of  the 
ilar,aud  especially  by  a  boM  and  generous  oration  he  {irououncrd  at  the 
pniTC  of   the  asKitsainatnl   Deputy,    Prince  Lichnowsky.     Thia    oration 
ncttfd  Ku«ation  all  over  Cicrmnuy,  and  Kctlelcr  was  pmrnoted,  in  IH-liS, 
14  the  Hedwigsbur;  Church,  in  Berlin,  and  iu  1850  to  the  Bishopric  of 
MuTcncc.      In  ttii^  position  he  found    scope  for  all  lux  powers.      He 
fouoiird  a  theologieal  ecniioary  at  Maycuec,  creeled  orphau-houscs  and 
reformatories,  introduced   various  religious  orders    and   coogrcgitionirt 
whoob,  and  cuteriug  energetically  into  the  disputes  in  Baden  regarding 
the  pUee  iiad  ri;;Iit«of  the  CiiUndic  Church,  he  succeeded  iu  csUiljlishing 
invttderstaDdiDg  vhcrchy  the  State  gave  up  much  of  its  pntrouagc,  its 
io[>wvi«on  of  theological  seminaries,  its  veto  on  ecclcsiasticol  arrange- 
m(Bti,  restoml    epUco|al    courts,  and  assigned  the  Church    extensive 
inlliienc?  over   popular  education.      lie   was  one    of  tlie  bishops    u'bo 
a^t&oriied  the  dogma  of  iho  Imuiactdnte  Conception  in  1851,  but    he 
bdonged  to  the  opposition  at  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870.      lie  wrote 
a  pamphlet  strongly   deprecating    the    promulgation   of    the  dogma  of 
ioTaUibility,  and  went,  e^eu  at  the  last  moment,  to  the  Pope  personally, 
aati  imploreil  him  to  Abandon  titc idea  of  promulgating  it;  but  as  bis 
objertion  respected  its  opportancnexs  nnd  not  its  truth,  he  did  not  secede 
iriUi  Dwilinger  when  his  opposition  failed,  hut  accepted  the  dogma  him- 
selfand  demanded  the  submission  of  his  clcrjiy  to  it.      Bishop  Kctteler 
wasrctomcd  to  the  Gcrmnu  Im[)crial  Diet  in  18*1,  and  led  the  Clerical 
Frwlion  in  opposing  t!ic  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Govornracnt.      He 
<li(d  at  Bioghauacii,  in    Bavaria,  in  1877,   and    is  buried   in  Maycnce 
Cukdral.     Ketteler   hnd  alirays  been  penetrated  with  the  ambition  of 
BBJcing  the  Catholic  Church    n  factor  of  practical   importance  in   the 
polilical  and  social   life  of  Ocmiany,  and  with    the  conviction  that  the 
r]cr^  onght  to  make  themselves  masters  of  social  nnd  political  science 
ion  to  be  able  to  exercise  a  leading  and  effective  influence  over  public 
cpoioii  on  questions   of  social  amelioration.      lie  has  himself  written 
■nocli,  though  nothing  of  permanent  value  on  these  subjects,  and  did  not 
^pmch  them  with  unwashed  bands  vhen  be   publi^ed  bis  pamphlet 
inlSei. 

In  this  pamphlet,  he  says  tbe  labour  question  h  one  which  it  ia  bis 
bniaca^  both  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  btnhnp,  to  deal  with:  as  a 
Clinitian,  because  Christ,  as  Saviour  of  the  world,  seeks  not  only  to 
Kdoein  men's  souls,  bnt  to  heal  their  sorrows  and  soften  their  condition  ; 
*»il  as  a  Insbop,  because  the  i'harcb  hod,  according  to  her  custom, 
**ftiied  upon  him,  as  one  of  bis  consecration  vows,  that  he  would,  "  in  the 
■■w  of  tbc  Lord,  bo  kind  and   merciful  to  the  poor  and  tbe  stranger. 
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and  to  all  that  arc  in  any  kind  of  distress^''     Ha  coosJdcRt  the  labour 
qitestton  of  tho  present  day  to  be  the  vcryserioii»  and  plain  questional 
how  the  great  hulk  of  the  wortiiig  classes  are  to  get   the  hread  aud 
clotliiiig  uccessarj'  to  austtiiu  tbcm  in  lifu.     Things    hnvc  come  to  this 
pass  in  conscqucDce  of  two  important  vcoaoinical  di&ugc» — 'trhich  ha 
incorrectly  Mcribcs  to  the  politic*!  revolution  ftt  the  cud  of  last  century, 
though  they  have  c«rtfiiuly  taken  place  mostly  since  that  date — the  sp 
of  industrial  freedom,  aud  the  ascendency  of  the  large  capitalists.     1 
constiqueiice  of  these  chftnges  the  labourer  is  uow  treittL-J  as  a.  commodity, 
and  the  rate  of  lis  wages  settled  by  the  same  law  that  dcterminet  the 
price  of   CTcry  other  commodity — the  cost  of  its  production;  and  the  H 
employer  is  always  able  to  press  wa^cs  down  to  the  Icaat  lifjurc  which 
the  labourer  will  take  ruthcr  than  starve.      Kcttcler   nccepUs  entirely 
Lnu&Uc's  teaching  about  "  the  iron  nod  cruel  law,"  aud  liolds  it  to  have 
been  so  conclusively  proved  in  the  conr&e  of  the  eoutrovcrsy  that  it   is 
uo    longer    posuhle  to  dispute   it    without    a   dcliberalc    iutciition   of 
deceiriug  the  people.     Nov  there   is  do  douht,  that  lEicardo'a   law  offl 
value  in  neither  so  iron  nor  so  cruel  as  Lassaltc  took  it  to  be ;    for  when  ^ 
Kicaido  said  that  the  cost  of  the  production   of  labour  wai  simply  the 
cosfc  of  the  labourer's  subsistence,  he  recognized  the  importaut  clement  ■ 
which  LassftUe  ovcvloolvcd,  that  the  cort  of  subRixtencc  varied  according 
to  the  cii8tomur\'  standard  of  living  among  the  labouring  class.     There 
is  no  doubt  also  that  when  Lassalle  alleged  that  iu  consequence  of  this 
law  IJG  per  cent,   of  the  population    of  Germany  had  to  support  their 
families  on  Icm  than    ten  shillings  a   week,    and   were   therefore   in    a 
state  of  rhnmic  atarration,  he   hosed  his  statement  on  a  calculation  of'fl 
Dicterici'a,  which  was  [lurely  conjectural,  and  which,  besides,  difsrcgardcil 
the  fact  that  in  woikiDg-claas  families  there  were  usually  more  bread-  j 
winners  than  one.      Kctteler,  however,  adopts  this  whole  statement  offl 
the  case  implicitly,  and  says  the  social  problem  of  our  day  is  simply  how     " 
to  emancipate  the  labouring  class  from  the  operation  of  this  ecouumtcal 
lav.     "  It  ia   no    longer  possible    to    doubt  thnt  the  whole    material 
existence  of  almost  the  entire  labouring  population — i.e.,  of  much  the 
greatest  part  of  men  in  nir^deru  States,  and  of  their  families- — that  the 
doily  question  about  the  necessary  bread  for  man,  wife  and  childrco,  i« 
exposed  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  and  of  the  price  of  com- 
modities.     1    know     nothing  more  deplorable  than  tliis    fact.     What 
sensations  must   it  cause  in  those    poor  men  who,  with  all  they  hold 
dear,  are  day  after    day    at   the    mercy   of  the    accidents  of  market 
price  ?     That  is  the  slave  market  of  our  Liberal  Europe,  fashioned  after 
the  model  of  our  humanist,  illuminist,  anti-Christian  Liberalism  and 
freemasonry."     The  bishop  never  spares  an  opportunity  of  attackitu: 
*'  heathen  humanist  Liberalism,"  which  he  Hays  hns  pushed  the  lalmuring 
man  into  the  water,  aud  now  stands  on  the  bank  spinning  fine  theories 
about  bis  freedom,  but  caludy  seeing  him  drown. 

After  this  it  might  be  Lwpccted  that  Kctteler  would  be  all  for  abolish- 
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iag  iDdnstrial  freciloni,  aiid  for  restoring  a  r^ffime  of  coraputaory  guilds 

and  corporations  ;  bnt  he  ia  not.      He  acknowledges  that  the  ohl  system 

of  ^ilds  had  its  advantages;  it  was  a  kind  of  assured  uuderslaudiD^ 

between    the  vorktnan   and    society,  according  to  vbicb    the  former 

adjusted  bis  vork  and  the  latter  hia  vages.     But  it  was  the  abuses  of 

the  compulsory  powers  of  the  guilds  that  [cd  to  industrial  freedom ; 

anfl,  on.  the  other  h&ud,  industrial    freedom  has   great  countenrniling 

Bd\'anta5:es  of  its  owu  which  \\i:  scruples  to  pive  up.     Tt  has  immensely 

increamfd  pniducliou  and  eheapencd  commodities,  and  so  enabled  the 

lower  claaaci  to  enjoy  means  of  life  and  enjoyment  ihcy  had  not  before. 

Nor  docs  Kcttcler  appmrc  of  Las.inllr's  scheme  »»!'  establishing  productive 

associationa  of    norking  men  upon  mpital  supplied  by  the  State.      Not 

that  he  objects  to  prodnctivc  asaociations ;  on  the  contrary,  he  declares 

them  to  be  a  glorious  idea,  and  thinks  them  the  true  solution  of  the 

problem.      But   he  objeeU  to  supplyiug  their  capital  by  the  Stati*,  a> 

invdviug  a    direct  violation  of   the  law   of    property.     The    Catholic 

Church,  be  says,  has    ucrcr  maintained    an  absolute  right  of  property. 

Her  dinnes  have  unanimously  taught  that  the  right  of  property  cannot 

avul  against  n  neighbour  nho  is  in  extreme  need,  because  Ood  alone  is 

absDhitc  proprietor,  and  no  niau  is  more  than  a  limited  vassal,  holding 

multrOod,  and  on  the  conditions  which  He  inipasc<i;  and  one  of  these  eon- 

ditioDS  is  that  any  ninn  in  eUrcmitics  is  entitled  to  satisfy*  his  necessity 

vhoe  and  how  he  pleases.    In  sueb  a  ea^e,  uorording  to  Catholic  doctrine, 

it  is  not  the  man  lu  distress  (hat  is  the  thief,  but  the  proprietor  nho  would 

{hissay  and  stop  him.     The  distressed  have  a  poeitive  right  to  succour, 

uil  the  State  uiity  therefore,  without  violating  any  of  the  ri;;hts  of  pro- 

potT,  tax  the  parishes,  or  the  proprietors,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.    Hut 

bcTORd   thin  the  State  haa  no  title  to  go.      It   may  le-gitimately  tax 

people  for  the  purpose  of  naring  working  men  from  extremities,  but  not 

lisrihc  purpose  of  Ijetteriug  their  uorinal  position. 

But  where  the  eiiil  authority  ends  the  Christian  authority  comes  in, 
aati  tlie  rich  have  only  escaped  the  obligation  of  rompuLsory  legal  eunct- 
a>eat,  to  find,  themselrcs  under  the  more  far-reaching  obligations  of 
nonl  duty  and  Christian  love.  The  Church  declares  that  the  man  who 
does  not  gire  alms  where  he  ought  to  give  it  8ta.nds  in  the  same  category 
B  a  thief :  and  there  is  no  limit  to  this  obligation  but  bis  power  of 
priig  help,  and  his  belief  that  it  would  be  more  hurtful  to  give  than  to 
^Ux^  it.  Kcttelcr'a  plan,  accordingly,  is  that  the  capital  tor  tlie  produc- 
tin  associations  shonhl  be  raided  by  voluntary  Hubaeriptions  on  the  part 
of  Christian  people  He  thinks  he  baa  made  out  a  .strong  case  for 
cMiblithiog  this  aa  a  Christian  obligation.  lie  has  aiiown  that  a 
periloTia  crtftia  prevails,  that  this  crisis  can  only  be  removed  by  productive 
auociations,  that  productive  aHsoeiatious  eauuot  be  started  without 
etpital,  and  he  sav's  it  is  u  vain  drentn  of  Kuber's  to  think  of  getting  the 
(apital  from  the  savings  of  working  mcu  themselves,  for  most  of  the 
writbg  men  arc  in  a  distressed  condition,  and  if  a  few  arc  better  off. 
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their  savins^  conl<l  oulj'  csUblisli  assqciations  so  few  !n  number  nud  so 
small  in  waXc,  as  to  be  little  better  tlian  trifling  witli  tlic  evil.  He  sees 
no  rcmrdy  but  rankinj:  productive  associations  u  scberoc  of  thr  Church, 
and  nppcfilirig  lo  that  Climtioa  philuntbropr  ami  ecmc  of  duty  which 
had  already  done  great  *cmce  of  n  like  nature — as,  for  example,  in  pro- 
ducing cnjiittti  to  eniaiiripnte  slaves  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

ThiB  rcniarkiiblc  proposal  of  the  bishop  socms  to  have  fallen  (lend. 
Though  he  wrote  and  laboured  much  in  connection  with  the  labour 
question  afterwards,  be  never  reverted  to  it  flgnin  ;  p,nd  whcu  a  Christian 
Socinlist  jirirty  was  formed,  uiirier  his  countenance,  they  adopted  a  pro- 
gromnic  irhicb  made  ]nrf;e  demands  not  only  on  the  int«rventioa  but  ou 
the  petniniury  help  of  the  State.  It  was  not  till  1868  that  any  steps 
were  taken  towards  the  nctiial  ornauiznticm  cif  Burli  n  party.  In  June  of 
that  year  three  Cntliolic  clubs  mst  together  at  Crefcld,  and  after  dincuss- 
ins  the  social  question  ap^recd  to  publish  :i  jmirnal  (the  Ckrigtlirfie  Soriate 
Blatter)  to  promote  their  virws.  In  September  of  the  following  year 
the  vfbolc  snbject  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  labour  question 
was  discussed  at  a  conference  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Germany,  held 
at  Fulda,  aad  attended  by  Kcttclcr  among  others.  This  conference 
strongly  recommended  the  elorgy  to  make  tliemselves  thoroughly 
aeqiiaintcd  with  that  aiul  other  eeorloniical  questions,  to  intercut  tlicm- 
selves  generally  in  the  condition  of  the  working  class  they  moved  amonp, 
and  even  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  to  set;  the  state  of  the  labourers 
there  and  the  cfferta  of  the  institutions  eatahlishrd  for  their  ameliora- 
tion. The  Conference  also  approved  of  the  tbrmation  of  Catholic 
Labourers'  Associations,  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  elevation  of 
their  own  class,  but  liehl  that  the  Church  had  no  call,  directly  or  offici- 
ally, to  take  the  initiative  in  founding  them.  This  duty  was  under- 
taken,  however,  later  in  the  same  mouth,  by  e  general  mectiug  of  the 
flathulic  Clubs  of  Germany,  wbich  api>oiuted  a  special  committee,  including 
Professor  Schulle  and  Baron  Scborlemer-Abst,  fur  the  express  purpose 
of  founding  and  orjiCiiniziug  Christian  social  club%  which  should  strive 
for  the  economical  and  moral  atnclioratiou  of  the  labouring  classes. 
This  committee  set  itself  immediately  to  work,  and  the  reeull  was 
the  Christian  Social  Associationsj  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  oallcd  from 
their  patron  saint,  the  St.  Josejih  Associations.  They  were  composed 
of,  aud  managed  by,  working  men,  though  they  liked  to  have  some  man 
of  eminence — never  a  clergyman — at  the  head  of  them,  and  though 
they  allowed  persona  of  property,  clerErynien,  and  especially  employers 
of  labour,  to  be  honorary  members.  They  met  every  Sunday  evenin(c  to 
diseuss  social  r|uestions,  and  politics  were  excluded,  except  (|iiestion8 
affeetirg  the  Chnrch,  and  on  these  a  decided  partisanship  vas  eo- 
CDuraged. 

The  principle*  of  this  party — or  what  may  be  called  their  programme 
— is  explained  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Canon  Monfang  to  bis  consti- 
tuents in  Mayence,  in  Fcbrunry,  1&71,  and  published,  with  warm  appro- 
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bation,  ta  the  Chriatliche  Sociale  Blatter  in  March.  Cbristoph  Moufang 
u,  like  Kcttclcr,  a  leader  of  the  Ucrman  clerical  partj,  and  cutitlcd  to 
tbe  highest  esteem  for  his  character,  his  intcllectua.1  parts,  and  his  public 
«ucer.  Boru  iu  1817,  he  was  first  dcstJaed  fur  the  medical  praleRsiuii, 
and  studied  physic  at  Bonn;  but  he  souii  abandoned  thiH  intention,  and 
betook  himself  to  thcologv.  After  studying  at  Bonn  and  Munich,  Kc 
VTM  ordained  priest  in  IKIJO.  He  was  appnintixl  in  18^1  Profc!i.ior  of 
Konl  n:id  Pastoral  llieolngy  in  the  nrn'  theolugieal  seminary  which 
Biibop  Kcttcler  had  founded  at  Maycncc,  and  in  185-1  was  made  Canon 
of  the  Cathedral.  Movifang  entered  the  First  ilossian  Chamber  in  18S2 
«  repnscntatirc  of  the  Bishop,  aud  made  a  name  as  a  powerful  cbnm- 
|)ioii  of  High  Church  views  aud  uf  the  j;eucral  cccleuastical  policy  of 
BiihoL'  Kettcler.  Iu  18G8  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  committee  to 
male  preparations  for  the  Vatican  Council;  but  at  the  Couucil  be 
belonged  to  the  oppuuciits  of  the  dogma  of  iurallibilily.  and  left  Kome 
before  the  doguia  vas  prDmuigated.  He  submitted  afterwards,  however, 
lad  worked  sedulously  in  it»  sense.  Moiifanj;  teat  in  the  Imperial  Diet 
frora  I87I  to  1877,  was  n  lending  member  of  the  Centre,  and  stoutly 
misted  the  l-'alk  legislation.  He  i«  Joint  editor  of  the  Katkolik,  and 
it  tntbor  of  various  poleraieal  writings,  aud  of  a  work  on  the  history  of 
llie  Jesuita  in  Gcraiiiuy. 

IFonfang  takes  a  different  view  of  the  present  duty  of  the  Church  ia 
nlitioQ  to  the  social  question  from  that  which  we  saw  to  have  been 
taken  by  Kettcler.  He  aaka  for  no  pecuniary  help  from  the  Church, 
nor  for  any  special  and  novel  kind  of  activity  whatever.  Thd  problem 
ioilMd,  cannot  be  effectively  and  permanently  solved  without  her  co- 
Ofieration,  but  then  the  whole  Rcrviec  she  is  able  and  required  to  render 
u  contained  in  the  couric  of  her  ordinary  ministraiions  iu  (titVuaing  a 
ifirit  of  lore  aad  justice  and  fairncs«  among  the  various  classes  of 
Mciety,  in  maintaining  her  charities  for  the  poor  and  the  heiplcs.t,  iu 
dirpeosiiig  comfort  in  dLstrc^:^,  and  in  offering  to  tiie  weary  ihc  hope  of 
I  rntuTQ  life.  ^loufaug  makes  much  more  demand  ou  the  State  than 
00  llie  Church,  in  this  also  dtsagrcoing  with  Bishop  K^lteler's pamphlet- 
Be  toys  the  State  can  and  must  help  the  poorer  ckaaea  iu  four  difTerent 

lit  By  giving  legislative  protection.  Just  as  the  landlord  and  the 
sonty-lcndcr  arc  Icgidly  protected  iu  their  rights  by  the  State,  so  the 
libourer  ought  to  be  legally  protftctcd  in  his  property,  which  is  \\\i 
fovers  and  time  of  labour-  The  State  ought  to  give  him  IcgnL  Ret^urity 
i^ut  being  robbed  of  this,  hia  only  property,  by  the  operation  of  free 
cnspetitioa.  With  this  viqw,  Moufang  demands  the  legalizatiou  of 
aorkiug  men's  asaociutiuus  of  various  kiuds,  the  prohibition  of  Suuday 
Uboar,  the  legal  fining  of  a  normal  duy  of  labour,  legal  reatrictiou  of 
Isbntr  of  womea  aod  children,  legal  provision  agaiust  uawholeaome 
■rarluhops,  oppointmeQt  of  factory  inspectors,  and  direct  legal  fixing  of 
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the  rate  of  wages.  The  last  pomt  is  au  important  peculiarity  in  the 
position  of  the  Catholic  Socinliatii,  Moufan};  contends  that  competition 
is  a  sound  cnougli  principle  for  regtil&tin^  the  price  of  camtuoditics,  hut 
that  it  is  a  Terr  unsound  one,  and  a  very  iinsar«  one,  for  determining' 
the  price  of  labontj  b^caUKe  be  holdn  that  labour  is  not  a  commodity. 
Labour  n  a  man's  powers  of  life  :  it  is  tbr.  man  himself,  and  the  law- 
must  sec  to  its  protection.  The  law  protects  the  capitalist  in  his  right 
to  bis  iaterest,  and  surely  the  labouriug  mau^  poncrs  of  life  are  entitled 
to  the  same  conaidcratiou.  If  an  employer  sayn  to  a  capitalist  from 
vhom  he  has  burrowed  money :  A  crisih  has  come,  a  dcpresnion  in 
tradCj  and  1  am  no  longer  able  to  pay  suck  high  interest ;  I  will  pay 
you  two-thirds  or  one-third  of  the  picviona  rate,  what  docs  the  capitalist 
Bay?  He  refuses  to  take  it,  and  why?  Simply  because  he  kuowa  that 
the  law  will  sustain  bim  in  his  claim.  liut  if  the  employer  says  to 
his  labourer ;  A  depression  of  trade  has  come,  and  1  caauot  aiford  you 
more  than  two-thirds  or  onc-tbird  of  your  present  wages,  what  can  the 
labourer  do  ?  He  has  uo  alternative.  He  must  take  the  wages  offered 
him  or  go,  and  to  go  me«uK  to  starve.  Why  should  not  the  law  staud 
at  the  labourer'a  back,  as  it  does  at  the  capitalist's,  in  cufurciug  what  is 
right  or  just  ?  There  ia  no  more  infraction  of  freedom  iu  the  one  case 
than  iu  the  other.  Moufuug's  nrgumcut  liem  is  hosed  ou  an  illusive 
analogy ;  for  iu  the  contract  fur  the  use  of  capital  the  employer  ugree» 
to  pay  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  so  long  as  be  retains  the  principal,  and 
he  can  only  avail  himself  of  subsequent  falh  in  the  money-market  by 
returoing  the  principal  and  opening  a  fresh  contract ;  whereas  in  the 
contract  for  the  use  of  labour  the  employer  engages  by  the  week  or  the 
day,  returning  the  principal,  as  it  were,  at  the  end  of  that  term,  and 
making  a  new  arrangement.  The  poiut  to  he  noted,  however,  Is  that 
Moufang's  object,  like  Ketteler's,  is  to  deliver  the  working  men  frou 
their  hand-to-mouth  dependcDce  on  the  current  finctnotions  of  tht* 
market;  that  he  thinks  there  is  something  not  merely  pernicious  hut 
radieally  unjust  in  their  treatment  under  the  present  system ;  and  that 
he  calls  upon  the  State  to  institute  some  regular  macbiacry — a  board 
with  compulsory  powers,  and  composed  of  labourers  and  magistrates — 
for  fixing  everywhere  and  in  every  trade  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day's  work. 

2nd.  The  State  ought  to  give  pecuniary  help.  It  advances  money  oa 
easy  terms  to  railway  schemes ;  why  should  it  not  oSer  working  men 
cheap  loans  fur  sound  co-operative  enterprises?  Of  course  it  ought  to 
make  a  keen  preliminary  examination  of  the  prnjcets  proposed,  and  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  against  swindling  or  ill-considered  schemes;  but  if'thft 
project  IS  80utid  and  likely,  it  ishoiild  be  ready  to  tend  the  requisite 
capital  at  a  low  intcrcdt.  This  proposal  of  starting  productive  &sitoci«- 
tions  on  State  credit  is  an  important  divergence  from  Kcttcler,  who,  in 
his  pamphlet,  condemns  it  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  property. 
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Srd.  The  State  ought  to  rcilucc  the  taxes  and  military  1»mleii9  of  the 
Ubouring  cImscs. 

4tb.  Tlie  State  ought  to  fetter  the  domination  of  the  monej  power, 
SDdet|)ecially  to  olicck  excesses  of  speculation,  and  control  the  o|>erations 
oflbe  Stock  Excbmuge. 

From  this  programue  it  appears  that  the  Catholic  moTemeut  goes  a 
bn^Tsy  with  the  Socialists  in  their  erica  of  wrong,  but  only  a  short 
»ij  iu  their  pinna  of  redress.  Moufang's  proposaU  may  he  wise  or 
tuivise,  but  they  contemplate  only  corrections  of  the  present  industrial 
vpUXOi  and  not  its  reconstruction.  Maiiy  Libernls  arc  di»po«c-d  to 
fnonr  the  idea  of  cstnbliiihing  courts  of  conciliation  with  eotupuUorj 
|H)«en,  and  Bismarck  himself  onoc  said,  before  the  Socialistd  showed 
tfaemeUcs  unpatriotic  at  the  time  of  the  French  war,  that  he  saw  no 
KMRi  why  the  State,  which  gave  large  suuia  for  agrictdtural  CAi>eri- 
iD(9ts,  should  Dot  spend  aouicttiitig  in  giving  co-oiieratirc  production  ft 
hia  trial.  The  plau»  of  labour  courts  and  of  State  credit  to  ap- 
pjwed  co-operative  undertakings  arc  far  from  the  Socialist  schemes  of 
tbealwhtion  of  private  property  in  the  instruments  of  production,  and 
tbe i^itematic  regulation  of  nil  industry  hy  the  State;  and  they  afford 
nofeir  ground  for  the  fear  which  many  persons  of  ability  entertain  of  "an 
alliance" — to  use  Bismarck's  phrase — "  between  the  black  International 
■ad  tlio  red."  Bifihop  Martcoscn  holds  Catholicism  to  he  essentially 
weialistic,  bccauae  it  suppresses  all  individual  rights  and  freedom  ia 
(be intellectual  sphere,  ay  Socialism  does  iu  the  economical.  But  men 
mtj  detest  privatejiidjiment  witliout  taking  the  least  otTeuce  at  private 
pnpnty.  A  bigot  need  not  Ije  a  Sixnalist,  any  mure  than  a  Socialist 
a  tiipt,  though  each  stifles  the  principle  of  individuality  iu  ouc  dc* 
fortmcat  of  thinga.  If  there  is  to  he  any  alliance  between  the  Church 
ud  Socialism,  it  will  he  nut  because  the  former  has  been  trainc<l,  under 
a  iron  or^auization,  to  chcriab  a  horror  of  individuality,  and  a  passion 
far  u  economical  organitation  as  rigid  as  its  own  ecclesiastical  one,  but 
iltilt  be  because  the  Church  happoos  to  have  a  diatincl  political  interest 
It  tic  time  in  cultivating  good  relatious  with  a  new  political  force. 
How  far  Moufang  and  his  associates  have  bei'u  iuBueiiced  by  this  kind 
of  consideration  wc  cannot  pretend  to  judge,  but  the  sympathy  they 
iboir  ia  not  so  much  with  the  Socialists  as  with  the  labouring  classes 
eoienilly,  and  their  movcmeut  is  mcaut  so  far  to  take  the  wind  from 
Sociilitm,  whether  with  the  mere  view  of  filling  their  own  sails  with, 
ttortto. 

Xo  voice  was  raised  in  the  Protestant  Churches  on  the  Social 
fliiEstiou  till  18r8.  They  suffer  from  their  absolute  dependence  on  the 
State,  and  have  become  churches  of  doctors  and  professors,  without 
cfictitc  practical  iutcrest  or  initiative,  and  without  that  strong  popular 
apathy  of  a  certain  kiud  which  uluiost  U'cccssarily  pervade;-  the 
ktkoipberc  of  a  Church  like  the  Catholic,  which  pits  itself  agaiT-at  Statea, 
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and  knows  itiatiUpoverordoingsorcst:^,  in  the  last  aii&Ijrsia,  on  its  tioUl 
over  tlie  hearts  of  tlic  ijcople.  Tlic  Home  Missionary  Society  indeed 
discusaed  the  questiou  from  time  to  time,  faut  cbielly  in  connection  vitli 
tlic  cOects  of  tho  Socialist  propkjfauda  on  the  rclijtious  condition  of  tlie 
country  ;  and  it  waa  this  naject  of  the  siihject  that  eventually  stirred  a 
eection  of  the  orthodos  Kvangelical  clerffy  to  take  practical  acrtion. 
Tliey  asked  tliemselvcn  how  it  wa«  that  the  working  classps  were  >o 
largely  adopting  the  cleKolate  atlieintic  opinion*  which  were  found 
MBOciated  with  the  Socialist  movement  when  the  (Jhnrch  ofl'crcd  to 
^her  tbeo)  under  her  wiug,  and  brighten  their  life  nith  the  comforts 
and  eiieoiirageraeiits  of  Cliristiao  faith  and  hope.  They  felt  atrongty 
•hat  they  ranst  take  more  interest  in  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  woric- 
ing  cInH»CB  than  they  had  hitherto  dune,  and  must  apply  thi>  ethical 
and  social  principlen  of  ChriNtianity  to  the  solution  of  economical 
problem*  and  the  promotion  of  social  reform.  In  short,  they  sought 
to  present  Chriatianity  iw  the  lahonrcr'a  friend.  Tiic  leaders  of  this 
moTcraent  were  men  of  much  inferior  calibre  to  those  of  the  rorre- 
«pondiug  Cathohc  movement.  Tbc  principal  of  them  were  Kudolph 
Todt,  a  pastor  at  Bareiithcim  in  Old  Prcignita,  who  published  in  187H  a 
book  on  Kfldical  German  Socialism  and  CUriBtian  Society,  which 
created  eoueiderahle  sensation  ;  and  SUickcr,  one  of  the  Court  preachers 
at  Berlin,  a  Member  of  the  Prussian  Uict,  and  an  ardent  promoter  of 
reactionary  policy  in  various  directions.  He  is  a  warm  advocate  of 
deuomiuatiunal  education,  and  of  extending  the  power  of  the  Crown,  of 
the  State,  and  of  the  landed  class ;  and  he  was  a  prime  mover 
in  the  Jew-haiting  movement  which  is  still  exciting  Germany  and 
shocking  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  antipathy  to  the  Jews  has  been  for 
many  years  a  cardinal  tendency  of  the  "  agi'iiriaus,''  a  small  political 
group  mainly  of  nobles  and  great  lauded  proprietors,  with  whom 
Slijcker  frequently  allies  himself,  and  who  profess  to  treat  all  politicut 
.questions  from  a  strictly  Christian  standpoint,  but  work  almost 
-exclusively  to  a»4ert  the  interests  of  the  landowners  a;;aiust  the  growing 
ascnndeney  of  the  commercial  and  financial  classes,  among  whom  Jews 
.occupy  an  eminent  place.  M'e  mention  this  nnti-Jenish  agitation  here 
-to  point  out  that,  while  no  donbt  fed  by  other  passions  also,  one  of  its 
chief  ingredients  is  that  same  antagonism  to  the  (io«'',i/fOiJ(iV^-com- 
, pounded  of  envy  of  tbcJr  success,  contempt  for  their  mouey-secking 
«pirit,  and  auger  at  their  supjioaed  expropriation  of  the  rest  of  society — 
which  animates  uU  forma  of  continental  Socialism,  and  Las  already  proved 
a  very  dangerous  political  force  iu  the  French  Revolution  of  18-18. 

Todt's  work  is  designed  to  set  forth  the  sucial  prineiples  and 
mission  of  Christianity  on  the  basis  of  a  critical  investigation  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  he  believes  to  be  an  aiilhoritative  guide  oti 
economical  as  well  a>t  moral  and  dogmatic  questions.  He  says  that  co 
toWc  the  socijil   probtcmf  we  must  t«kc  political   economy  iu  the  one 
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liinit,  the  scienli6c  Hteniturc  of  Socialism  in  llie  otiier,  nnd  keep  the 
^ev  Tcstamcut  before  ufl.  Aa  the  result  of  \\\*  cxnmin&tion,  he  con- 
ilemnA  the  existing  iiidiistriat  regime  as  licing  decidedly  Tinchristiati, 
■nd  declares  the  KCiicral  principles  of  .Socialism,  and  even  iIh  main 
coacretc  proposals,  to  be  directly  prescribed  and  countcuanced  by  Holy 
"Writ.  liike  nil  who  it&snnie  the  iihioc  of  Socialist,  lio  cherishes  a 
milked  rcpugDaiiee  to  the  ocoiiomieal  docLrines  of  raoiicru  Liberalism, 
(he  Icxven  of  the  bourgeoig'te ;  nod  much  of  his  work  is  devoted  to 
(bo*  tlic  inner  affinity  of  Chrietiuuity  and  Socialism,  and  the  inner 
tnta^oDism  between  Ciinatiauity  and  Maiichcsterdnn].  lie  gut's  so  for 
u  to  say  that  every  uetivo  Chriation  who  makes  conscience  of  hi* 
ftitli  has  a  socialistic  vein  in  him,  and  that  every  Socialist,  however 
bmlile  he  may  !«  to  the  Christian  religion,  has  an  unconscious 
Ctmlianity  in  his  heart;  whereas,  o a  the  other  hand,  the  merely 
Bominal  Christian^  who  has  never  really  got  out  of  hi«  natural  state,  i» 
jlms  a  spiritual  Maiichcstrist,  Horshipping  laisaez  /aire,  laisnes  alUr, 
vitit  hii  whole  soul,  and  that  a  Manchestrist  in  never  in  reality  a 
Uuc  and  sound  Christian,  however  much  lie  may  usurp  the  Dame. 
CliTiatianity  and  Socialism  arc  engaged  in  a  common  work,  trying  to 
male  the  reality  of  things  correspuud  bettor  with  au  ideal  state  ;  and  ia 
doing  their  work  they  rely  on  the  »ame  ethical  principti;,  the  love  of  our 
Deighbaur,  and  they  repudiate  the  Manchester  idolatry  of  Helf-intereat. 
The  Socialist  idea))  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  arc  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Christian  systi^m ;  and  the  Socialist  ideas  of  solidarity  of 
interests,  of  ci>-operativc  production,  and  of  democracy  have  all  a  direct 
biblical  foundation,  in  the  coDstitutiou  aud  customs  of  the  Church,  and 
io  the  apoatolic  teaching  rcganliug  it. 

Badical  Socialism,  aeeordiug  to  Todt,  consists  of  three  cicmeuts : 
firR,ia  ecoDumics,  conunuuism  ;  Kccond,  in  politics,  republicanism  ;  third, 
religion,  atbciiim.  Under  the  last  head,  of  course,  there  ia  no 
ogy,  but  direct  contradiction,  between  Soeiidism  and  Clirisliauity ; 
Bt  Xodt  deplores  the  atheism  that  prevuiU  amou^  the  Soeialiats  aa  not 
Daerelyaa  error,  but  a  fatal  ineousistcncy.  if  Socialism  would  but  base 
ib  demands  011  the  Goepcl,  he  says,  it  wouhl  be  rciiistlcas,  aud  alt 
kExnirera  would  flow  to  it ;  but  Atheistic  Socialism  can  never  fulfil  its 
vn  promises,  and  issues  a  draft  which  Christianity  alone  has  the 
.  puwer  to  meet.  It  is  hopeless  to  think  of  founding  nn  enduring- 
■ocralic  State  on  the  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity, 
Jen  these  principles  arc  always  sustained  aud  iciuviguratcd  by  the 
livioe  fraternal  lo?c  that  issues  from  faith  in  Jesus  Chnsi. 

Al  to  the  second  principle  of  Soeialism,  Todt  says,  that  vbile 
Holy  Scripture  contains  no  din^ct  prescription  on  the  point,  it  may  be 
iofErentialiy  established  that  a  republic  is  the  form  of  government  that 
I  most  harmonious  with  the  Christian  ideal.  Uis  deduction  of  this  ia 
ettlliar.     The  Divine  goTernmcat  of  the  world,  he  owns,  is  monarchical. 
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but  then  it  U  a  govcnimcnt  which  caouut  be  copied  by  staful  men,  and 
tlicrcfurc  raiiiiiit  Imrc  been  meant  lu  a  putti^rn  for  tbcm.  But  God, 
he  »ya,  has  established  ilia  Church  on  earth  as  d  risible  type  of  His 
own  invisible  providential  government,  and  the  Oiurch  is  a  "  rcpublio 
under  un  eternal  President,  sitting  by  free  choice  of  the  people,  Jesus 
Clirist."  This  ts  both  fnnctful  and  false,  for  Clirist  is  an  absolute 
ruler,  and  no  mere  miniRtcr  of  tlie  popular  will ;  and  there  is  not  the 
remotest  ground  for  rounding  a  system  of  Siblical  politics  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Church.  Itut  It  shows  the  Icugth  Todt  ia  disposed 
to  KO  to  couciliate  the  favour  of  the  Socialists. 

But  the  most  important  clement  of  Socialism  is  its  third  or  economical 
principle — communism;  and  thia  he  represent*  to  be  entirely  in  bar. 
mony  witli  the  cconomienl  ideal  of  the  New  Tcstamont.  Fie  describes 
the  communistic  idea  s»  consisting  of  two  parts  :  first,  the  general 
principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  frateniity,  which  he  finds  directly 
involved  in  the  scriptural  doctrines  of  moral  responsibility,  of  men's 
common  origin  and  redemption,  and  of  the  law  of  love ;  and  second, 
the  trausformatiun  of  all  private  property  in  the  instruments  of  produc- 
ttou  into  common  property,  which  includes  three  points :  («)  tlic  abolt- 
tiou  of  the  present  wages  system,  {b)  giving  the  labourer  the  fidl 
product  of  hw  labour,  and  (c)  associn.tcd  laljour.  As  to  the  first  tiro  of 
these  points,  Ta<It  pronounces  the  present  wages  system  to  be  thoroughly 
uujust,  bocausc  it  robs  the  labourer  of  the  full  product  of  his  labour ; 
and  because  unjust,  it  is  uucliristiaii.  He  accepts  tltc  ordinary  li^ociiiliftt 
teaching  about  "  the  iron  and  cruel  law."  lie  accepts,  toy.  Mint's 
theory  of  value,  aud  deekros  it  to  be  unanswerable ;  and  lie  therefore 
finds  ivo  difficulty  iu  saying  that  Chriatianity  coudemus  u  system  which 
in  his  opinion  gnuda  the  faces  of  the  Inhuuring  dajises  with  iuceasaut 
toil,  filcli«a  from  tticm  the  'yx»i  reward  of  their  work,  and  Icarus  them 
to  hover  hopelessly  on  the  margin  of  destitution.  If  there  is  auy 
scheme  that  promises  cflcctually  to  cure  this  condition  of  things, 
Christianity  will  also  approve  of  that  scheme;  and  such  a  scheme  be 
discnvem  in  thr  Socialist  proposal  of  eolleelivc  property  and  associated 
labour.  This  proposal,  however,  derives  direct  counteuance,  be  main*  _ 
tains,  from  the  New  Testament.  Ic  is  supported  by  the  texts  which  I 
desfaibe  the  Church  as  an  organism  under  the  figure  of  a  body  with 
many  members,  by  the  example  of  ihe  common  bug  of  the  twelve,  and  - 
by  the  communism  of  the  primitive  Church  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  I 
texts  about  the  Church  have  no  real  bearing  on  the  subject  at  all ;  for 
the  Church  is  not  meant  to  be  nn  autlioritativc  pattern  either  for  political 
or  for  ecouomieal  organization  ;  and  besides,  the  figure  of  the  body  and 
its  members  would  apply  better  to  Hfistiat's  theory  of  the  natural  har- 
mony of  intcrcsta  than  to  the  Sorialiat  idea  of  tlie  solidarity  of  interests. 
Then  the  commua  bag  of  the  disciples  did  not  prevent  them  from  having 
boats  and  other  iLstnmicats  of  production  of  their  own  indiridual  pro- 
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,  and  wc  kiiow  thnt  the  commanisTo  of  tbc  Frimitivc  Church  of 
Qeraulem  (which  was  a  <1ecided  economical  failure,  for  the  poverty  of 
ditl  Church  had  to  be  repcatediv'  reliered  by  coUcctiuus  in  other  parts 
(if  Christemlom)  was  not  a  communitj  of  property,  hut,  trhat  is  a  higher 
diiBg,  a  coumiuuity  of  use,  and  tliat  it  iraa  uot  cumpulsory  but  ejwn- 
tueoOL 

Tadt,  hawerer,  after  seeming  thus  to  commit  himself  and  Christianity 
^tiUiout  reserve  to  Socialism,  suddenly  shrinks  from  his  own  balducsa, 
sod  drawji  back.  Collective  property  may  be  conutenanced  by  Scrip- 
toie,  but  he  finds  private  property  to  be  an  much  or  rren  more  so  ;  and 
lieannot  on  any  oountdcration  consent  to  the  abolition  of  privu,tc  pi'o- 
pcrtT  by  force.  It  was  right  enough  to  abolish  slavery  by  force,  for 
diTtry  is  aa  nncbristian  institution.  But  though  private  property  is 
wrUiuly  founded  on  selliabnvsa,  there  arc  so  many  examples  of  it  pre- 
icattd  before  u<i  in  the  New  Testament  without  condemnation,  that 
T«dt  shrinks  from  pronoancing  it  to  he  an  uitchristian  institution. 
Collective  property  may  he  better,  but  private  property  will  never  di»* 
■pfCar  till  sdfishnesa  ia  an-allowed  np  of  love ;  and  a  triumph  of 
Socitlism  ut  present,  vhilc  its  disciples  arc  unbelievers  aud  have  not 
Christ,  tbc  fount  of  love,  iu  their  hearts,  would  involve  society  ia  much 
narc  xcrious  evils  than  those  which  it  seeks  to  remove.  Todt's  Socialism^ 
llerefore,  is  not  a  thing  of  the  present,  but  an  ideal  of  the  distant  future, 
to  be  realized  after  Christian  proprietors  have  come  of  their  owu  accord 
to  give  up  their  estates,  and  Socialists  have  all  been  courerted  to 
ttfintiauity.  For  the  present,  in  spite  of  his  stem  view  of  the  great 
tnmg  and  injustice  the  wurkiu^  classes  suiter,  Todt  has  no  remedy  to 
figgettj  except  that  things  would  be  better  if  proprietors  learnt  more  to 
i-iqiid  their  veAlth  ns  a  tru«t  of  which  they  were  only  stewards,  aud  if 
fcrs  treated  their  workmen  with  the  personal  consideration  due  to 
tiitian  brothers  ;  aud  he  thinks  the  cultivatiou  of  this  spirit  ought  to 
more  expressly  aimed  at  in  the  work  of  the  Church.  This  is 
abidily,  after  all,  the  sum  of  what  Christianity  has  io  say  uu  the  sub- 
ject; bat  it  seems  a  poor  result  of  so  much  figuring  aud  tlourishiug,  to 
tti  iu  a  geucrat  truth  which  cau  giro  no  offence  even  in  Mnneliestcr. 

Suou  after  the  publication  of  Todt's  book,  Stiicker  and  some  Kvan- 
gtlicid  friends  founded  two  aiaociatiuns,  for  the  purpose  of  dcnliug  with 
wJJm  tocial    question  from  a  (/hristian  point  of  view,  aud  established  a 
ri|iapcr,  the  Slaats  Socialist,  to  advocate  their  opinions.     Of  the  two 
Dtatioas,  the  one,  tho   Central  Union  for  Social  Itcfnrm,  was  com- 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  educated  classes — profct^ora,  manu- 
tirere,  landowners,   and   clergymen ;    and  the   other,    tbc  Christian 
dal  Working   Men's   Piirty,  consisted  of  working  men  alouc.     This 
imeut  was   received  ou  all    sides  with  uuquiLlificd  disspprobatiou. 
ifina,  liberal  and  Conservative  alike,  spoke  with  coutcmpluoua  dis- 
like of  this  MuckfT-Socialisfmts,  and  suid  Ihcy  preferred  the  yaciulists  in 
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liloasc  to  tlic  Socialists  in  surplice.  The  Social  Democrats  rose  agaiosl 
it  with  virulence,  and  bcld  meeting,  botli  of  oicu  and  of  iromcu,  at 
wbicli  they  gloriftal  Bihcism  and  liitterly  attiickcd  tlic  oler;iy  and 
religion.  Even  tlic  Iiigber  dignitaries  of  the  Church  licld  coldly  aloof 
or  vera  evon  oi^enly  hostile.  Stiicker  met  all  this  oppasiciuu  witb 
uoflinchiug  spirit,  oouveued  public  lueetiiig*  in  Uerliii  to  promote  his 
cause,  ftud  confronted  the  SoLnuliat  leaders  on  the  ()Iotr»rm.  The  move- 
meut  gave  promise  of  lair  success.  Iti  a  few  mouths  kcvch  hundred 
])astorit,  be«)des  many  from  other  profpssion!",  inchidjn^  Dr.  KocgcL, 
Court  preacher,  and  Dr.  Biiohsel,  a  (ieneral  Superintendent,  had  cnroHed 
themselves  iu  the  Central  Union  for  Social  Reform ;  and  tlic  Christian 
Social  Working  MenV  Vartyliad  urivcnleeii  liundred  mciiiber.*  in  Berlin, 
and  a  coiisideritble  nnmhcr  throughout  the  proviuccu.  lint  itn  progress 
wa^  interrupted  by  the  Anti*SociaUst  Bill,  pa^icd  soon  after  in  the  same 
year,  wliich  put  an  cud  to  meetings  of  Socia.liat« ;  and  since  tliia  measure 
wiu  supported,  though  besitaliugly,  by  Stiickcr  and  his  leading  allies, 
it  has  prohnbly  impainul  tlicir  influence  with  the  labouring  elasacs. 

The  prineiples  of  this  party,  as  stated   in    th:nr  progrararae,  may  be 
said  generally  to  he  that  a  dcL'idei  soiiial  qiit:9lion  exista,  in  the  Luerea-i- 
ing  gnlf  brtwccn  rich  and  poor,  end  the  increasing  want  of  economical 
BCfurity  in  the  Inbonrcr'a  life  ;  that  tliia  qutTStion  cannot  possibly  hi;  mjU'cJ 
by  social  democracy,  because  social  democracy  is  unpractical,  unchristian, 
and  unpatriotic  ;  and  that  it  can  only  be  solved  by  means  of  an  extensive 
intervention  ou  the  part  of  n  stron;;;  and  niouiirchieal  State,  aided  by  the 
roligioutt  factors  in   the  national   life.     The  State  ought  to  provide  by 
statute  a  regular  organizatioa  of  the  working  classea  according  to  their 
trades,  authorieiug  the  trades'  unions  to  represent  the  labourers  as  againal 
their  employers,  rtnderiuK  these  unions  legally  liable  for  the  contract* 
eutcred  into   by  their  members,  assuming  a  control  of  their  fuodsr 
regulating  the  apprentice  system,  creating  compniaory  insaranea  funds, 
&c.      Then   it  ought    to  protect    the    labourers    by    pmhibiting   Sunday 
labour,  by  fixing  a  normal  day  of  labour,  and  by  insisting  on  the  sound 
sanitary  condition  of  workshops.      Further,  it  ought    lo    manage    the 
State  and  communal  property  iu  a  spirit  favourablcto  the  working  class, 
and  to  introduce  high  luxury  taxes,   &  progrcsnirc  iDcome-tas,  a  pro- 
gressiire  legacy  duty,  both  according  to  extent  of  bequest  and  distance  of 
rclation»hip.      ThcHC    very  comprehensive    reforms  arc,    however,   held 
to   be  iuadct)uato  without  the  spread  of  a  ChriHiaii  spirit  of  mutual 
consideration  into  the  relations  of  master  and  workman,  and  of  Christian 
failh,  hope,  and  luvc,  into  family  life.      Moreover,  they  arc   not   lo  be 
expected  from   a  parliamentary  government  in    which  the    commercial 
classes  have  excessive  intlucnec,  and  hence  the  Christian  Socialist*  lay 
great  stress  on  the  monarchical  cicnacnt,  and  would  give  the    monarch 
abKolutc    power  to   introduce   social  reforms  without  parliamentary  co- 
o{ieration  and  even  in  face  of  parliamentary  opposition.      We  have  scon 
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that  Todt  was  disposed  to  favoar  a  republican  form  of  goTernment,  but 
probatilj,  like  the  Czar  Nicholas,  he  has  no  positive  objection  to  any 
other  save  the  constitutional.  His  party  has  certainly  adopted  a  very 
radical  social  programme,  but  it  is  above  all  a  Conservative  group,, 
seeking  to  resist  the  revolutionary  and  materalistic  tendencies  of 
Socialism,  and  to  rally  the  great  German  working  class  once  more  round 
the  standard  of  God,  King,  and  Fatherland. 

John  Rae. 
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'l^HE  alleged  abases*  in  a  large  Metropolitan  Industrial  School 
-X.  haviitj;  drawu  pul>lic  att^ention  to  tltis  important  class  of  iiutitutions* 
wme  account  of  tlieir  origin  and  working  may  not  be  without  interest. 

For  many  years  ncglceted  dt^stitiite  (-hildrGU — still  more  those 
actually  traiaed  to  vagrancy  and  crime — excited  the  pity  of  the  thouglil- 
ful  and  bcnevalcnt ;  and  aa  it  c-ame  to  be  understood  that  thin  clasa 
was  thr  chief  nursery  of  tlic  criminal  population,  the  attention  of  all 
earnest  thinkers  on  social  questions  was  drawn  to  it. 

Various  isolated  endeavours  wore  made,  both  here  and  abroad,  to 
meet  the  c^il,  and  homes  and  echools  in  whieh  these  unfortunates 
might  be  trained  to  virtue  and  industry  were  established.  The  I'hilan- 
thropic  Society  and  the  Children's  Priend  Soeii-ty  in  England,  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  in  New  York,  and  the  Bcucrolcut  Associations 
which  eatabliahcd  the  Ituuhc  Haus  iu  GcTmaay,  and  the  Colony 
of  Mettrai  iu  France,  may  bo  named  as  inHtances  of  this  closa  of 
bencracton.  As  cities  and  jiopulatiuu  grew,  the  evil  became  more  and 
more  prominent,  and  further  cH'orts  were  made  by  the  bcnerolent  to 
meet  it.  Thus  Lord  Shaftesbury  aiid  his  coadjutors,  imitating  the 
humble  shoemaker  of  Portsmouth,  John  Pound,  established  the  Ragged 
Schools  of  the  metropolis.  Tlieir  example  was  soon  followed  with 
much  success  by  the  late  Mary  Carpeuter  iu  Bristol,  and  by  other 
friends  of  the  friendless  (to  use  u  Ilibernianiam),  in  various  large 
towns.  All  these  institutiona  effected  much  good,  rescuing  many 
young  perxona  from  e%*i1  yt&ya,  and  converting  them  into  good  citixens. 
These  cflbrts  produced  also  the  further  benefit  of  showing  what  could. 


'  As  thu  iniittc'r  in  about  to  form  th«  lulijcct  of  A  jii<licial  iiivc«tigfttiun,  »U  WiM  penKMU 
will  for  the  iireauut  luiiicticl  thuir  Judgmetit  npoii  it. 
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vhat  coald  not,  be  elTectcd  without  change  ia  the  lav  and  aid 
the  public  funds. 

To  deal  with  the  cnscs  of  those  who  had  alrcad}^  become  young 
{jimiDals — after  a  Ion;;  course  of  endcavourx  br  culighteued  and 
bcoeioleot  pcraons,  which  culminated  iu  tbu  Kcfurmutury  Coiigresit 
^d  at  Birmingham  in  1853 — the  Kcformntory  Act  of  1831  was 
pused,  which  authorized  the  compnhorj'  placing  of  young  offcndcra 
of  both  sexes  in  schools,  to  be  trained  to  honcBty  nod  industry  ;  and 
thu3  the  most  pernicious  practice  of  repeatedly  canaignieg  them  to 
priioii  for  short  periods — until,  indeed,  they  had  duly  graduated  in  the 
tuitersity  of  crime — was  shaken,  and  is  now,  in  most  parts  of  tho 
oQDDtry,  at  an  cud  ;  though,  miliappily,  ia  tho  borough  of  Birming- 
hun— the  cradle  of  the  reformatory  system — owiag  to  a  diffeicpcc  of 
opnioa  between  tie  Town  Council  and  the  Government  as  to  which 
ibuuld  |iay  the  small  weekly  sum  re(]uin>d  by  the  schools  to  Hupplemcut 
tbc  Treasury  allowauce,  that  system  hoH  been  for  some  time  nearly  iu 
kbe^ce.  For  duriug  thu-  last  ihrcc  yearn,  thirty  children  scnttuced 
b  tiiat  luwu  to  reformatories,  have  been  dinrhar^d  from  the  gaol  ou 
tl»  termination  of  tbc  short  preliminary*  imprisonment  required  by 
li«,  bcenusc  do  reformatory  would  accept  them  without  the  extra 
pjmeut ;  and  consequently  tiio  borough  magistratca  arc  becoming 
UBvilUng  to  scuteiice  ehiidreu  to  reformatories.  And,  were  it  not  for 
tke  beneficent  action  of  the  School  Board  in  clearing  the  streets  of  tho 
neglected  or  misled  class  of  children,  who  would  suon  grow  into  jurenile 
ctiauDals,  the  old  vicious  KrudnatiLm  in  crime,  with  gangs  of  young 
tliie«9  trained  and  led  by  bold  and  hardened  hoys,  which  H.M.'a 
Iiufectora  of  Reformatories  report  to  be  now  nearly  At  an  end,  would 
W  been  rc-eRtnhliiihcd  in  that  town  in  all  its  pristine  vigour.  As  it 
ii^B  large  number  of  young  offeudcrs  arc  brought  before  the  mngi- 
ftntes  of  the  borough  for  punishment. 

Bofs  or  girls,  however,  can  only  be  sent  to  reformatories  who  hare 
txea  convicted  of  felonies  or  other  serious  ofieuces,  aud  must,  by  a 
elauae  in  the  Act,  undergo  a  preliminary  icnprisonmeut  of  at  lca»t  tea 
dsTi.  These  institutions,  too,  are  necessarily  expensive,  owing  to  the 
luge  stair  of  nfHi;prs  rctjaired  to  deal  with  young  persons,  many  of 
vboiii  are  hanlcned  in  wicked  nesH. 

Potent,  therefore,  as  arc  reformatories  in  repressing  crime,  they  do  not 
Beet  the  need  of  the  poor  wandering  neglected  class  of  young  children 
»l(»  |ct  their  living  by  begging  and  petty  pilfering  ;  and  tliua  many  of 
tire  iutitutions  alluded  to  above  were  intended  for  thin  clasa  rather  than 
fivthoMt  vho  might  be  properly  called  young  criminals.''' 


*  !>«•  «¥«a  tho««  [uiiud  to  liavv  vouuaittvd  folonjr,  if  not  pierioualy  coi»ict«J  tutd 
Wte  l««lve  J(^us  wW,  may  be  •cut  to  iuiiuatrioi  tchook  inetvail  of  tfAotUMUitin,  luid 
th(  iMMctor  propowc,  with  ^Md  reiuon,  that  u  a  lulo  all  who  are  nndcr  thnt  nge 
tboild  M  thuj  (Mall  with,  tar  lIiU  pur]iow9;  liowcvcr,  k  chaugi-  iii  tliu  lavi  is  mjuuiite, 
M  U  praenl  um  vho  lixi  liccti  pr«vii>i)M]y  coDTicteil.  vrta  tlmtigh  ha  ntsiy  Imve  Iwun 
pnaUDitljr  bj'k  few  BtnikcE  with  a  binli  rod,  caaiiot  be  nent  toati  industrial  iicbiiol. 
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Tlic  nioat  systematic  uuil  effeclual  of  tlie  early  cudcavaui-s  to  rescue 
the  latter  class  of  oliililreii,  wua  tliat  made  at  Abt-rdecii  l»y  Mr.  Slicriff 
Watsou,  aided  by  Mr.  Tliotnsou  of  JJancliory,  and  otiicr  benevolent  pcr- 
soni! ;  for  tlic  grcnt  succeKi  of  the  Itidustrial  Feeding  ScbooU  of  Aberdeen 
caused  tliem  to  bu  rapidly  imitated  in  nil  tlic  larger  lowiis  of  Scotlnod. 
And,  as  it  vas  soon  sec»  that  the  good,  ^reat  as  it  wax,  effected  by  this 
class  of  iastitutioiis  might  he  much  eohaitced  by  the  power  of  compclliDg 
the  atteiidauee  of  children,  and  by  the  ineantiof'  the  school  being  supple- 
mented from  [lublic  sources,  a  atroug  desire  was  evoked  in  Scotland  for 
legislation  with  that  object ;  and,  the  matter  being  taken  up  by  the 
late  Mr.  Dnnlop,  Member  for  Greenock,  the  "  Reformatory  Schools 
(Scotland)  Act,  liiiii,"  was  passed — a  measure  which,  however,  affected 
what  are  now  called  industrial  schools  rather  thnn  reformatories ; 
and  this  law  formed  the  model  of  the  firat  English  Industrial  Schools 
Act. 

As  the  Aberdeen  Schools  held  so  pi-ominent  a  place  in  the  history 
of  the  system,  perhaps  n  short  account  of  them  may  interest  the 
reader.* 

About  the  year  lUiO,  Mr.  AVatson,  then  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Aber- 
deenshire, vas  painfully  struck  with  the  mimher  of  youthful  oOenders 
who  came  before  him  in  bis  judicial  rapacity,  and  with  the  little  effect 
that  short  terms  of  imprisonment  had  upon  them,  lie  ascertained  that 
in  Aberdeen  Ihcre  were  280  children,  under  fourteen  yeara  of  age,  who 
mnintaiued  thcmaclves  professedly  by  begging,  but  partly  by  theft,  and 
of  whom  scvCDty-scveuliad  been  committed  to  gaol  within  the  preceding; 
twelve  mouths.  As  these  children  alleged  that  they  had  uo  other 
means  of  livelihood,  Mr.  Watson  perceived  that,  to  induce  them  to 
uhaudou  this  conrse  of  life,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  them  with  food. 
The  htippy  idea  then  suggested  itself  of  an  iminstrial  Kchool,  an  institu- 
tion vthich  shonid  comhiue  intellectual  inatniction  with  useful  work, 
wherein  the  children  should  be  sufficiently  fed,  and  where  they  shotdd 
be  morally  and  religiously  trained.  Lodging  and  clothing  the  pupils 
formed  uo  part  of  the  sehenic.  Probably  funds  sullicient  could  not 
have  been  raised  for  that  purpose;  and,  moreover,  Mr,  Watson  felt  a 
strong  objection  lo  hreaking  the  domestic  lie,  creu  where  the  parents 
were  persons  of  indifferent  character ;  and  he  thought  it  highly  desirable 
not  to  do  mure  towunls  the  matuteuaucc  of  the  riuidreu  than  vaa 
absolntely  uecessary. 

The  j^enernl  arrangement  of  the  day  was  four  houi-a  of  lessons,  five 
hours)  of  work,  and  three  substantial  meals. 

The  whole  produce  of  the  ehildrcu's  work  went  toward.s  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  establishment,  (Lus  attaining  several  important  objects : 
reducing  the  expense  of  the  school,  and  teaehiug  the  children  practi- 
cally the  value  of  their   industry  iu    procuring  for   them   food    and 

*  Thit  aocftuiLt  of  Out  Aberda^n  SctiuoU  u  twrtty  lAken  from  an  exoelloat  littl«  work 
fcj  Wr.  Tliouiion  of  Bauchor}- :  •'  Social  Evil*,  ILw  (  nii»i!  and  Iheir  Ciirp.'' 
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i»lntction,  and  fostering  in  them  from  tlic  first  a  sound  priuclple 
of  «ir-dcpeudeiice>  iDUiniich  03  tlicy  knew  from  the  niomcut  n{  their 
cntciiug  school  that  they  were  doing,  in  return  fur  their  food  und 
(dncjtion,  all  the  work  they  were  capable  of  pertbrniiog. 

Tlr  inmatcfi  vrere  tauf^ht  to  luriid  their  clutlica,  siid  old  garmeuts 
mic  contribiite<l  for  their  iwo  hy  well-wishers  tu  thu  lintcrprisc, 

'Itie  sehool  wa;*  not  long  in  operation  before  results  bpgun  to  appea.r. 
tWe  who  were  in  the  habit  of  Tisiting  were  struck  hy  the  improvement 
in  die  appearance  of  the  piipil.t.  Tin:  rcgulnr  supply  of  wholc-tonie  foud 
moa  told  oa  their  bodily  frames,  sud  the  hali-starred  vagrant  children 
,n  to  assunie  the  aspect  of  healthy  thriving  boys.  The  outward 
manl  change  vm  not  less  conspicuous;  the  turbulent,  unruly  urchins 
»trc,  in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  converted  into  tolerably  quiet, 
orderly  achoollmys.  In  at'eompHehing  this,  much,  of  euurse,  depended 
oil  die  teacher ;  and  the  eomraillec  of  inanugcment  were  highly 
fortUD&ti:  in  the  person  whom  tbcy  selected  for  that  important  offlee. 

The  gooil  cfteeti  of  this  school  were  aoon  viaihle  hcyond  its  own 
precincts.  The  removal  of  so  many  yoiitiiful  beggars  from  the  streets 
<if  the  city  could  not  fail  to  ftttrnct  notice;  ami  the  police  authorities 
reported  a  peree])tibl(!  diminution  in  the  number  of  juvL-uilc  offender*. 
TliK  discipline  of  those  institutions  afffuded  a  moral  training,  the 
importaoee  of  which  caonot  be  orer-estimiitwl.  In  a  cummon  dny- 
mUooI  a  child  can  hardly  ever  understand  the  impurtanee  to  himself 
ofvbat  he  is  learning;  and  thcrtt  is  a  separation  made  in  liis  mind 
frmn  the  outset,  bctwist  his  schoul  iiequircjuents  aud  hia  industrial 
pmuits.  calculated  to  injure  his  future  prog-rcss.  He  may  prefer  his 
Imrm,  or  he  may  prefer  his  work;  but  lie  is  not  led  to  feel  that  both 
tether  constitute  hts  edncntion.  In  a  connnon  school,  too,  however 
eScicntly  it  may  be  (conducted,  there  can  be  but  little  moral  training; 
JDM  because  then:  is  littlL-  opportunity  -(tvcn  for  the  development  aud 
ibplny  of  individual  character.      The  whole   maiiat^cnient   of  a  school 

luirea  that  the  pupils  be  as  speedily  as  possible  brought  to  a  uniform 
outvard  conduct ;  and  thus  an  appearance  of  good  behaviour  and 
propriety  is  produced  within  the  schoolroom  whicrh  is  too  often  cast 

iile  aud  forgottcu  the  moment  the  pupils  pass  the  threshold. 

In  these  iudu«tn.il  schools  the  main  dependence  was  on  train'tnff. 
At  tlie  various  meals,  and  during  the  various  indu^ttrinl  employments, 
tbe  ptipil  WAS  taught  practically  many  a  moral  lesson  ;  he  was  trained 

respect  the  property,  the  persoun,  and  the  feelinga  of  his  comrades; 
,  being  constantly  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  every  improper  act 
*vt  noticed  and  checked,  whether  at  work,  at  leasons,  or  at  play.  It 
fliay  seem  a  very  trifling  matter,  and  yet  the  mere  ctreumHtanec  of  a 
"boy  being  prevented  from  beginning  to  cat  his  food  the  moment  he 
<nKlics  it,  and  being  obliged  to  wait  i^uietly  till  grace  is  said  and  the 
■apiil  given,  and  thi.t  three  times  every  day,  accustoms  him  gradually 
(D  habits  of  self-restraint    and  sclf-dcnia]  which  cannot  fail   to  have 
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a  beneBcial  effect  on.  lits  character  in  future  life.  A  rimilar  practical 
trnimng  as  to  common  honesty,  and  rcepcct  for  the  property  of  their 
Eciglibours, nas  gireu  alike  dnring  idchU  and  during  work;  and  fiodiDg 
that  their  own  was  duly  protected  and  preserved  for  them,  ihcy 
were  encouraged  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  At  first  it  was  not 
easy  to  prevent  their  interfering  both  with  the  food  and  the  working 
materials  of  those  nearest  to  them ;  biit  gradually  they  learned  by 
ezperience  that  "  houcaly  is  the  best  policy.*' 

Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  feeding,  an  average  attendance  was  obtained 
of  about  ninety  per  cent,  which  contrasts  very  favourably  with  that 
of  non-fecdiog  ragged  t>choohi,  and  even  with  public  elementary 
schools  generally. 

The  first  established  of  these  institutions,  called  the  Original  Boys' 
School,  began  with  twenty  pupils  only,  but  gradually  increased  to  sixty. 
The  value  of  work  done  iu  the  6rst  six  niontha  amounted  to  £'io  19«., 
or  nearly  lis.  6rf.  per  scholar.  The  expenditure  was  £119  »*.  -id.,  or 
j&l  Sjt.  lOd.  per  scholar ;  or,  deducting  his  earnings,  net,  £A  l^ls.  M., 
equal  to  £7  6*.  Sd.  per  year,  a  cost  considerably  greater  than  in  after 
years.  In  the  following  year,  when  the  number  of  scholars  bad 
increased,  the  expenditure  was  £G  H«.  per  head,  or,  deducting  the 
earnings,  which  were  £\  2s.  fid.,  ii3  5it.  Ad. 

As  regards  the  sftcr-life  of  the  children,  the  results  were  very  good. 
When  old  enough,  situations  were  obtained  for  thera,  and  the  great 
majority  became  useful  and  rcapeetable  members  of  society  ;  indeed, 
after  the  Hchoots  had  been  fur  uome  years  iu  existence,  the  reputation 
c^  tbe  pupils  for  intelligence  and  good  behaTtuur  caused  tbem  to  be 
generally  sought  by  employers. 

Soon  a  great  diminution  in  the  committals  of  youthful  oifcndcra  to 
gaol  was  observed ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  sacccas  thus  obtained,  Mr. 
Watson  and  hit;  friends  wore  enabled  to  establish  additional  schools  of 
the  same  clufis  for  boys,  and  nl«o  two  for  girls. 

But,  as  is  usually  tbe  case  with  new  movements  when  their  novelty 
has  worn  off,  the  public  interest  flagged  for  a  while,  und,  the  subscrip- 
tions diminishing,  the  managers  of  the  boys'  schools  felt  themselves 
constiuined  to  limit  tbe  admiiisiou,  the  consequence  of  which  was  a 
large  increase  of  tbe  committal  of  buy-ofl'ciidcrit  to  priHoii. 

Out  of  this  cvU,  however,  arose  a  crucial  teat  of  the  benefit  effected 
by  the  schools.  The  ladies  who  managed  the  girls' schools  contiived 
to  admit  all  comers;  end  thus,  while  boy-offcTidcrs  were  increasing, 
a  great  diminution  took  place  in  the  cummitmeuts  of  girl.i,  which 
could  only  be  attributed  to  the  industrial  school*.  Happily,  after  a 
while,  snbscriptions  to  the  boys'  schools  6owcd  in  again,  and  free 
admissions  being  resumed,  the  number  of  boy-commitments  was 
greatly  and  permanently  diminished.  In  1841,  sixty-one  youtbfdl 
oflcnders  were  sent  to  the  Aberdeen  priaon,  while,  in  1851,  only  eight 
were  received   there.       After  some   ycmrs   also  the  number  of  adult 
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piiaiocrs  vu  greatly  reduced,  obvioiuiy  owmg  to  tfao  cutting  olF  the 

iDppAy  of  tbc  critiiiiial  i>opulutioii  cQ'ected  by  the  schools. 

It  is  gratifrtDR  to  rchtte  that  a  conndcrnblc  portion  of  the  contri- 

InitioTU  to  tbc  Aberdeen    Indiistrinl  SiihooU  came  from  the  workiOfi; 

^-elufcs,  who  expressed  tlicir  appreciation  of  the  benclit  conferred  npon 

[ilieii  own  children  by  their  being  sured,  when  in  the  streetii,  from  the 

[euDtaminatiiig  association  witli  yonog  va^ants. 

The  arsteni  was  gradually  extended  to  oinst  of  tbc  larger  tovaa 
of  Scotland,  where  it  produced  results  similar  to  thoBo  of  AberdccQ. 

'Hic  Scotch  Industrial  Schools  were  conducted  with  grcut  economy. 
Use  whole  cost  per  child  varying  between  less  than  JUG  and  J^IO  of  .£11 
per  annum,  while  the  expense  of  food   varied  from  eightecuj)cncB  to 
',t»o  shillings  per  week.     Few  of  the  children,  however,  were  lodged. 

ta  1854,  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  pitying  the 
Domerous  vagrant  and  neglected  children,  often  in  a  most  miserable 
emditioD,  sccu  wandering  and  begging  in  the  streets  of  the  uicLrupoli-i, 
^inMl  a  local  Act  of  Farliaracnt,  under  which  they  e«tabliahcd  the 
pctt  Industrial  School  at  Fellbaro,  in  Middlesex,  for  that  class  of  boys, 
fflioare  there  trained  to  various  iudustricii,  Khoemalciug,  tailoring,  cnrpcn- 
tsntigj  &c.,  and  those  who  show  a  diHjjositiuu  for  the  sea  are  prepnrcd  for 
ik  merchant  Hcrricc,  being  taught  to  row  on  the  Thamoi,  ta  make  and 
mend  aails,  &c.,  and  learning  scainauabip  on  the  rigging  of  &  vcitael 
abicb  is  erected  on  the  premises.  Alauy  boys  were  sunt  to  tliia  school 
trwa  the  raagistratea'  courts ;  and  soon  a  dimimitiou  of  vagrant  and 
lie{lected  children  iu  the  metropolis  was  obiterved. 

The  admirable!  rcstUts  obtaiucd  in  Scotland  and  Middlesex  excited  a 
desire  for  general  legislation  ou  the  subject;  and  iu  18^7  an  Industrial 
SchooVAct  was  {uissed,  its  provisions  being  mainly  taken  from  Bimlop's 
Ad,  but  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  Kuglaud,  with  some  minor 
inpioTcmcnts  which  experience  hud  auggCHted. 

By  this  measure,  and  the  additions  which  have  been  from  time  to 
tine  made  to  it  by  the  legislature,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  is  empowered  to  certify  industrial  schools  as  projwr  places 
fcr  the  reception  of  children — to  be  called  "  Certified  Industrial 
Sdioob;"  and  authority  is  given  to  any  person  to  take  charge  of  any 
ekUd  apparently  under  fourteen  years  old  who  is  in  any  of  the  following 
ponliaDs; — Found  begging,  or  wandering  about  without  prupcr 
gnudiaaahip,  or  without  means  of  subsistence,  or  who  is  an  orphan, 
or  only  has  a  parent  or  parents  undergoing  penal  servitudcj  or 
freqecating  the  company  of  reputed  thieves ;  also  a  child  under  the 
«|tof  Iwelrc,  and  who  has  not  been  convicted  of  felony,  but  is  guilty 
ofioae  ofTcuce  puuishablc  by  imprisonment. 

The  child  may  be  brought  before  a  magiiitratc,  who  is  empowered,  if 
tatiified  that  he  is  under  fourteen,  to  direct  him  to  be  detained  in  an 
iadttstriol  school  for  such  time  as  he  deems  fit,  but  so  that  the  child 
tbll  not  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  after  attaining  the  ago  of  sixteen. 
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A  child  dctaiacd  in  a  pauper  school  who  ta  rcfractoiy,  or  cither  of 
whose  parent*  haa  beeu  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  by  penal 
semtude  or  imprison racnt,  may  also,  on  the  representation,  of  tlie 
{•iiflniians,  be  dealt  with  as  above.  The  school  to  which  any 
L-hild  i»  sent  must,  if  poxsiblc,  be  conducted  accordiug  to  the  same 
religious  persuasion  a9  that  in  vhich  he  biu  been  brougliL  up. 
Moreover,  when  the  parents  of  a  child  represent  tu  the  magistrates  that 
he  ia  refractory,  he  may  be  scat  to  au  industrial  Hchool.  Jtut  this  laat 
is  A  provision  vhii!b  magistrates  arL-  usually  chnry  of  actin;^  upon 
unless  the  parents  undertake  to  pay  a  coiiBidernble  weekly  sum  for  his 
maintenance.  And,  what  is  very  important,  means  are  provided  for 
compelling  the  parents,  when  able,  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  children  while  detained  iu  the  schools,  so  that  the  former  should 
not  be  tempted,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  Fratce,  to  relieve  thero- 
bclves  of  the  maintenance  of  their  children  by  foisting  Ibcm  on  the 
jjubUc.  And  this  provision  ia  by  no  means  a  dead  letter;  for,  of  late 
yeara,  the  sum  thu»i  collected  from  [laronts  in  Great  Britain  has 
wveragetl  from  X16,O00  to  upwards  of  £18,000  a  year. 

Under  this  law  various  achools  which  had  been  established  by  bene- 
volent persons  were  ccrtiSed,  and  cliildrcn  aoon  began  to  be  placed  i:i 
them. 

Subsequently  an  Act  was  passed  which  enabled  counties,  cities,  and 
boroughs  to  establish  indnntrial  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers of  their  localities.  In  these  case);  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions 
of  counties,  and  the  Town  Councils  of  citieji  and  boroughs,  are  the 
mauagem  of  the  schools,  holding  the  same  posiUon  regarding  them  at 
clo  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  manage  the  other  achoohi,  and 
receiving  nimilur  allowaLcc  from  the  Trcaunry  for  maintenance.  And 
by  the  Kducattou  Acts,  School  ]3oards  are  authorized  to  establish  such 
industrial  schools — a  power  which  has  been  acted  upon  in  uatiy 
instances. 

The  Inspector  reports  that — 

"Scliools  esubiished  and  sapporled  by  local  BUtboriliM  and  Scbool  Boards, 
«tid  whoM  msnngera  have  the  reaourcea  of  ihe  local  nt«s  %t>  dnw  upon,  nro 
coiidiicU'd  at  »  niuuh  larger  cuat  iltsn  tlionu  d'-jicnfJcDl  for  all  rprcnue  bcvoiid 
the  'Treasury  iiHowmki-  on  vuluntnry  :>ubscriptioa  und  the  work  of  the  inmates." 

And  having  managed  a  reformatory  school  of  the  latter  class  for  seven 
years,  I  can  testify  to  the  strict  economy— thinking  over  every  penny 
liefore  it  was  spent — which  1  had  to  exercise  in  order  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  Had  1  beeu  able  to  dip  a^ /iii/um  into  tlie  mti-paycra' pockcti,  I 
Icar  that  I  should  not  have  been  ncarlv  ao  careful.  i>Dmc  of  tlicsc 
schools  Rnnunlty  expend  at  the  rate  of  j£30,  .£'10,  £30,  and,  in  one 
instance,  nenrly  JL70,  per  inmate.  The  Chairman  of  n  School  Board, 
which  had  taken  over  a  girls'  industrial  scbool,  once  said  to  me,  "As 
soon  as  an  institution  of  this  sort  comes  iuto  the  hands  of  a  public 
body,  all  tbc  expenses  go  up  as  if  by  magic." 
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I  the  comparative  advantages  of  public  and  prirate  management, 
the  late  inspector,  the  Rev.  Sydac;  Turiicr,  in  Im  last  official  report, 
ipdiing  of  reform atoricR,  says  what  is  equally  true  of  industrial 
idiools:— 

"The  third  dUtitiguiHliing  featnTe  of  tbe  EugliBl),  Byebem  wliicli  I  re^rd  as  nne 
tS  ihc  keystones  of  its  xuconiu,  linn  been  that,  whila  luudAod  and  (tiipiirint«ndtfd 
bythi"  Stalf,  ihft  JchofiU  am  wmrntially  cftiiduBtHd  find  controllftd  hy  vol n Mary 
■uoajIcnicDl,  and  have,  ili  rough  out,  rutuinod  an  independent  and  ]>anialiy 
ebiritoblc  character. 

•■  This  has  socured  two  eaicntiol  advnotngc i :  o»  tho  on«  hand  it  luu  opened  to 
tUimiotca  oftlic  ^ultuoli  muaajt  and  opportuuitics  of  omploymcnt,  and  opeoiogB 
JkrfHoii^  an  independent  tirclihood  on  their  discharge  from  dcMntton,  which 
sa  juventle  house  of  correction,  under  purely  olBclal  management,  whether 
gyrrriimQut  or  autgisl«TiaI,  could  have  givoit  them;  uiilistiug  and  interedtiug  ia 
ibdrdiapo6al  private  iudividu;Us  vf  <dl  daMiu^aitd  nll^ivrirtg  them  to  niitt;r  life 
ntboui  nny  brand  or  drnwhnck  from  th«  dixravler  uf  Uio  place  (liry  came  from, 
nhiutuling  the  school  and  benevolent  nnylum  for  what  must  always  have  had 
■am  or  less  of  the  character  of  a  priaou. 

'Theremarkablesuccesaoftlie  schools,  in  the  reclamation  and  recovery  of  from 
HTCtity  to  e^hly,  and  in  some  ea»vrf  nim^ty  per  ccmt.  of  thcrst^  admitted  into  them, 
11  tMatialiy  owing  to  the  voluntary  agency  enlisted  in  tbctr  inanofrcmcmt.  On 
i}i«  other  hand,  the  entrusting  the  schools  to  private  and  individual  efl'ort  nnder 
Gonmmeat  raperrision,  has  kej>t  the  system  free  from  that  most  formidable 
MflACle  in  th«  way  of  all  public  (chomi*)!  of  education  shaped  or  directed  by  the 
Sate— tiio  Toligions  difficulty,  llcformiitory  training  is,  of  ncccwity,  based  ou 
religious  influences.  Little  permanent  imprL'Ssion  cai]  be  made  unttiw  a  sense  of 
rd^uB  duty  is  iirouqed  and  roli^'ions  nfTe'^tiona  awakened. 

'For  thia,  fn.'c  btuiplij  scriptural  teucliiu^',  with  careful  personal  uttenlioii  to 
ll«  individual  (Imractcr,  i»  npi^alally  n.'(]UJred;  iiierc  ntculiir  Ja^trnclirjii,  and 
nrrt  feniial  and  dogmatic  religious  instnictinn,  havu  not  much  rosuti.  In  many 
cutt,  lb*  youu};  o&enders  wliu  ontar  rei<>vmatory  scliools  have  had  a  fair  share 
t)f  tbtse;  can  read,  write,  and  cypher,  and  are  familiar  with  the  technical  forms 
udfxprcnioas  of  a  catechism.  Thr-y  need  to  Imvi!  tlio  motires,  iWlings,  and 
toinu  of  Christianity  brought  honii;  to  them  in  phdn  pfrsonid  tcucliing,  and 
thtir  ioterest  in  cheso  awakened  i  nnd  the  teaciicrs  and  superintendents  of  the 
tAx»\i  need  to  bo  at  full  liberty  (aa  well  to  have  the  personal  capacity  and 
4i)Metian  to  do  tliis,  as  ibe  occasion  offers),  without  the  rostrictions  which  the 
f«Bii  rogulatioDi  of  n  time-table,  and  tho  cautiomiry  provivons  ncocaaary  for 
victly  ptiblic  and  mic-supportcd  inslicutiuns,  impuso.  The  provisioMs  of  both 
tl»  fieformabory  and.  Industrial  SL-hools  Acts  Involve,  indeed,  that  Uie  scliooU 
AeiM  be  in  a  certain  degree  denotuinut-ioiial,  as  they  secure  for  the  ciiildren  in 
AcD.vheii  de^tireJ,  tlie  in-tinictitin  ol'  mlnititent  of  their  own  persuaaion,  when 
l!»7  ire  not  of  the  name  rvligious  denomination  aa  that  to  which  the  ncliool 
btlsKp;  and  the  conditions,  imposed  in  the  rules  npprovod  by  the  Secretary  of 
SU(^  protect  llie  children  from  being  tau^ltt  or  required  to  lauin  the  distinctive 
AnauD  of  anywcuouof  the  Chrlitlan  Church  but  that  to  which  they  or  their 
pRsn  holonj;,  But  ihn  voluntary  tdemoiit  in  the  management  of  the  Bchonlii 
Im  «ffeau»Uy  removed  any  pracUcal  difficulty,  combining  men  of  varioiw 
JamunBtions  on  their  committees,  ensuring  freedom  of  religious  teaching,  and 
kwptng  this  essentially  to  tbo  plain  foundations  of  practical  scriptural  inHtruction 
in  the  Protectant  HchooN,  and  allowing  tho  Roman  Catholic  children,  who  fo^rm 
311  large  a  portion  of  the  inmates,  to  bo  provided  with  nchooU  ajipropriate  to 
ibtiMelvea,  nnd  instructed  fully  in  the  requirement!  of  their  own  Chund)." 

la  the  litst  report  which  has  appeared,   that  dated  May,  1880,  tbo 
pntent  Inspector,  Major  Inglia,  says  ; — 
vnr-.  :iii.  I 
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"  The  great  element  of  ruccou  in  tliPAC  sdiooltf  \»,  'nlUiout  doubt,  tlte  i'«nil>]- 
natinn  of  voluntary  nuumffin^  committees  arid  gox-emnipnt  mipervision  nnd 
nijiport.  The  aupptirt  tues  Uie  i*>Tm  of  a  wvckly  grant  for  cucli  cliild, 
varj'iog,  acconJing  to  circumMances,  f>om  hix  aliillings  down  to  two  eliillings 
ft  week." 

Both  the  prirate  and  public  imliwtriiil  schools,  as  they  arc  termed — 
i.r.,  those  established  by  bencvoh;nt  individuals  or  by  nuhsrriptions  on 
the  one  hand,  «aA  those  instituted  at  the  expense  (]f  localitirs  fih  the 
other — are  of  several  dcscnptioufl;  as  agrtculturai  schools,  where  the 
maiQ  employmect  of  the  inmates  is  ciUtivsting  land;  tovn  schools, 
-where  vnrious  induntrics  arc  carried  on,  as  firewood  choppiug,  match- 
box makinfr^,  teaning  hair,  &£.Sic.;  und  ship  schools,  vrh(>re  the  lads  are 
trained,  as  much  as  circnmstaaees  will  ndiiiit,  to  all  the  occupations 
which  appertain  to  a  seamnn's  life.  But  in  all  these  sehooU  tbe 
children  perform,  under  due  supervisiou,  the  work  of  the  cetablixh- 
mciit — Acouring,  cleaning,  washing  their  linen,  cooking,  &c.  And  in 
boys'  schools  there  arc  Tisunlly  tailoring  and  shocmaking  classes,  whwe 
the  clothes  of  the  iustitution  are  mode  and  mended;  while  in  schools 
for  girls  sewiug  and  kuittiitg,  &a,  is  taught,  &o  thnt  Uicy  aUo  learn  to 
make  and  mend  tScir  clothes.  Thus  the  children  nrc  bronght  tip  in 
bubits  uf  industry  and  thrift,  and  ai-e  rendered  competent  to  perform 
the  duties  of  household  eerrants,  labourers,  workers  in  factories,  and  of 
soldiers  and  sailoi-s. 

ITicrc  are  many  sbip-induRtrial  Rehooli),  as  well  as  ship-rcfbrmn- 
torics.  These  are  more  expensive  thaii  the  land  s<?hooIs,  as  it  i« 
not  usually  practicable  to  carrj'  on  in  them  trades  with  miieh  profit ; 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  h<»ys'  time  is  occupied  in  learning 
seamanship.  However,  thia  class  of  schools  is  peculiarly  suitable  to 
boys  of  a  restless  and  adventurous  character,  and  aD'ords  them  an 
occupatioa  for  aner-lifc  at  which  they  arc  more  likely  to  remain  than 
any  other,  except  the  anuy,  in  which  a  proportion  of  the  pupils 
who  deutro  it  arc  enlisted. 

After  an  inmate  has  been  In  an  industrial  school  for  eighteen  months 
or  upwards,  the  munagers  may,  if  they  think  him  fit  to  he  tnuted, 
license  him  out  to  a  service  where  they  ore  satisfied  he  will  he  well 
taken  care  of  and  duly  trained,  hut  from  which,  if  his  behaviour  is 
unsatisfactory,  he  may  be  sent  back  to  the  school ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  acquits  himself  well,  he  frequently  remains  in  his  situation 
after  his  term  of  dct£iitiou  has  expired,  and  is  thus  provided  with  a 
livelihoud.  This  practice  is  most  valuable,  as  easing  the  inmate  out,  ss 
it  were,  and  accustoming  fatm  gradually  to  freedom,  instead  of  suddenly 
shifttQg  him  irom  a  state  of  reatruiut  to  one  of  full  liberty,  and  thus 
placing  him  under  great  temptation. 

In  Massachusetts  this  system  i»  carried  much  fm'thcr,  the  majority 
of  the  children  who  would  here  lie  sentciiced  to  reformatories  or  scut  to 
industrial  schools,  being  placed  at  once  in  the  houses  of  private  iiidi- 
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nduds  as  serrants;  vheoce,  Iioffever,  if  aenouslf  niUbehaTing,  thcj  arc 
icinovRil  to  the  schools.  And  when  iii  thut  State  I  wiu  infuriDcxl  that  this 
treatoicot,  while  relieving  the  public  funds  from  much  csiiciise — as  no 

ipnent  is  made  for  the  oiaintenaDcc  of  the  childrcu — is  geucraUj  fonod 
^bemore  beneficial  to  them  than  plncin{;thein  in  reformatory  or  iudns- 
|4tial  schools.  And  assuming,  what  is  1  boliere  the  case,  that  the  homes 
vail  aelactRd,  it  seems  pixibabte  that  a  more  ponrerfiil  inftuence  can  be 
upon  a  single  child  hy  a  kind  and  intelligent  family,  than  can 
hi  done  by  tho  fcvr  ofHccn  of  a  school,  however  well  quatiJicd  and 
careful  they  may  be,  npoii  ita  numerous  inmates.  No  doubt  this 
[mcticc  is  much  facilitated  by  tlie  great  demand  for,  and  difficulty  iu 

iliining,  servants  in  the  United  States.  Still  there  is  every  reason  to 
iKiievc  that  in  a  considerable  pru}K>rtioii  of  cases  it  might  be  adopted 
ntk advantage  here,  particularly  as  regards  the  younger  children;  for 
ite  succirss  of  the  system  of  boarding-out  panper  orphans  has  proved, 
if  pioof  wuro  needed,  that  among  our  respectable  wo^ki^g-clas^u^s  there 
iiiUigc  number  of  kind-luyirtcd  persona  of  good  character  who  arc 
lielightcd  to  huTc  the  charge  of  children,  and  who  arc  competent  to 
truo  them  well. 

Oa  ihc  attaiumout  of  the  age  of  aixtcou,  or  sooner,  if  the  period  of 
detemiou  ends  earlier,  all  control  over  the  child  L-eascs.  This  is 
a  icrious  evil ;  fur  it  ufteu  happens  that  boys  or  girU  who  arc  liecused 
out,  aod  are  iu  places  which  they  like  and  where  they  give  satisfaction, 
art  rciooTtrd  by  their  parents  as  soon  as  the  authority  of  the  xchool- 
maaagiers  comes  to  &u  end.  Here,  again,  wc  may  wclL  take  a  hint  from  our 
American,  cousins;  for  ia  most  of  the  States  of  their  Uuiou  any  child 
aeat  to  an  industrial  school  or  reformatory,  or  to  a  family,  an  above 
1,  ia  made  a  "  ward  of  State/'  &o  that  the  authorities  Imve 
over  him  uutil  he  attains  hia  majority. 
Another  useful  practice  is  adopted  by  some  of  the  town  industrial 
duals  of  this  country — viz.,  of  allowing  those  of  their  boys  whom 
flat  consider  sufficiently  trustwortliy  to  tio  out  aud  work  ia  the  raanu- 
ftctortcs  like  other  factory  boys.  These  wear  no  distinguiBhing  dress, 
go  to  work,  and  come  backwards  and  forwards  freely  to  meah  and  at 
tagbt,  aod  draw  their  wages  like  free  working- boys.  The  wages, 
howcrer,  are  brought  by  tliem  to  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  to 
psj  far  their  board  and  lodglug.  though  a  portion  is  handed  to,  or  put 
bf  for  them,  so  that  they  are  encouraged  by  the  enjoyment  of  a  part 
•T  the  fruits  of  their  loll.  Like  liecusiug  out,  this  system  aceustoius 
them  to  a  semi  •  freedom  before  they  arc  thrown  oa  their  own 
RDorcea. 

yihtif  of  the  industrial  schools  were  established  as  mixed  schooh — 
i-c.,  containing  both  boys  and  girls.  However  successful  this  arrange- 
Mul  may  be  with  regard  to  day  schools — and  the  general  opiniou  of 
tile  people  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  (ircvaleut,  is  in  its  farour — 
it  hu  not  bci-u   found   to  work   well  iu   reformatories  and  industrial 
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schools  where  tlic  inmnto^  are  boarded.  As  a  wcll-knOTrn  philanthropic 
lady,  wIkj  had  tried  the  experiment,  remarked,  "  they  will  have  their 
little  feelings :"  btrsidM  which  other  serious  cviU  have  been  found  to 
arise  from  the  syatem.  Couscqueatly,  iu  most  cases,  the  boys  or 
the  girls  of  a  niiscd  sclioul  have  been  reiiiored  to  another  eHtablishmcnt, 
or  where  that  baa  not  been  done  they  are  usually  alnioit  completely 
aopirnted. 

The  cduoatioQ  \a  the  industrial  sehools  of  England  nnd  Scotland  ia 
of  a  plaiu  character,  the  more  so  a»,  by  law,  only  three  hours  a  day  may 
be  employed  iu  i<ccular  teaching.  It  ustially  compriHca,  besides 
religious  instriictiou,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  the  elements 
of  geography,  uud  soiDetimes  one  or  two  other  subjects. 

The  very  iguoraut  atate  iu  which  the  children  are  usually  found  on, 
admi-wioii,  often  at  the  ages  of  eleven  or  twelve  or  even  older,  prevents 
their  attaining  so  high  a  degree  of  advancement  as  ehildreu  outside, 
But  the  importance  of  training  them  to  get  their  livelihood  by  honest 
industry  is  so  great  that  it  is  better  to  license  them  out  to  a  good 
situation,  or  let  them  work  in  nianu factories,  even  without  passing  the 
fourth  educational  standard  (a  limitation  which  has  been  proposed),  than 
to  risk  that  advantage  for  the  sake  of  securing  more  intellectual 
teaching. 

And  here  the  British  practice  seems  Iu  compare  favonrably  with 
that  of  Ireland,  where  a  higher  class  of  instruction  is  often  giTen, 
pupils  being  frequently  trained  to  he  tcarhcra  of  drawing,  tnnsic,  &c. 
With  children  of  this  sort  the  object  should  be  to  make  them  honest 
and  indufltrions  members  of  the  class  in  which  they  arc  born  (and  from 
which,  in  after-life,  they  will,  cjf  eoursc,  like  others.  Lave  a  chance  of 
emerging,  if  possessed  of  extraordinary  ability,  energy,  and  conduct), 
rather  than  lifting  them  into  another  class,  and  thus  placing  them  in  a 
better  position  thau  they  would  have  attained  had  their  parents  done 
their  duty  by  them,  or  had  their  own  conduct  been  good.  It  must  be 
discouraging  to  au  honest  liard-working  couple,  who  have  risen  early, 
80  late  taken  rest,  and  eatcu  the  bread  of  carefulness,  and  have  thus 
succeeded  in  rearing  their  children  to  be  lioncat  atid  industrious 
labouring  people  like  themselves,  to  see  the  offspring  of  their  idle,  care- 
less, und  druukeu  neighbours  looking  down  on  them  from  a  superior 
rank  iu  society. 

The  law  provides  that  the  children  shall  have  at  least  two  hours  of 
recreation  daily,  and  the  remainder  of  their  time,  except  while  eating 
or  sleeping,  is  spent  in  the  various  kinds  of  industry  above  mentioned. 

The  sanitary  state  of  the  industrial  schools  seems  to  bo  generally 
good,  the  deaths  averaging  only  eight  or  nine  per  1,000.  But  there  is 
often  a  good  deal  of  snffering  from  chilblains,  for  which  children  are 
sometimes  kept  in  bed  for  several  weeks  at  a  time.  This,  however, 
may  be  much  diminished  by  attention  to  precautions — such  as  taking 

2    that   woollen    .itockinpi  arc    put    on    before  winter  begins,  using 
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lire  clogs  in  wanh-liousca,  &c.      As  ailments  of  any  kind  in  the 
arc  moat  bariusing  to  the  officers  and  very  costly  to  the  nianagcni, 
llcy  will,  no  doubt,  aa  a  rule,  take  every  reasonahlc  precaution  against 

The  great  success  at  Aberdeen  shewed  how  much  poor  children 
Eoiglit  be  improved,  and  vagrancy,  arime,  and  impriKonment  dimiu- 
itbed,  by  schooU  of  a  very  much  less  costly  chai'acter  than  indun- 
tml  hocrding  aclioolji ;  and  a  clmiiic  wan  introduced  into  the  fint 
£flo;lish  Act  giving  the  managers  a  discretion  to  permit  suuh  children 
u  they  thought  proper  to  lodge  vith  their  parents  or  other  fricuda. 
fiat  this  clause  was,  I  believe,  never  acted  ou;  and  in  the  re>cuactDicnt 
of  the  law  it  wsa  omitted.  ludccd,  day  scholars  in  an  industrial 
kIooI  chiefly  filled  with  boarders  would  be  an  anomaly  very  difficult  to 
dal  with.  Thus,  until  187G,  there  wan  no  school  to  which  children 
coold  be  compulsorily  sctit  between  the  oniiuary  public  elementary 
sduxd  and  the  hoarding  induistrial  school.  And  yet,  iu  all  our 
orUa  distriebj,  there  is  a  large  number  of  childrcti  who  are  unfit 
for  the  former,  and  yet  who  need  not  the  strong  remedy  of  being 
placed  in  the  latter,  a  course  involviiig  long  separntiou  from  parents 
and  much  cost  to  the  eommuuity.  Thc«c  arc  ibo  poor  half-starved 
aud  ill-clad  claas  of  urchins  who  filled  Mr.  Sheriff  Watson'^i  schools 
at  Aberdeen,  and  who,  in  Loudon  and  other  towns,  were  pro* 
Titled  for,  after  a  foaUiou,  by  the  ragged  schools,  As  these  children, 
niuilikc  those  of  the  respectable  working  classes,  have  no  training  iu  the 
imoa  duties  of  life,  it  is  ucccssnry  that  auch    traiuing  should  be 

Dpiilied  at  Rcbool ;  beside*  which  they  require  food  and  clothing,  or,  at 

rate,  some  help  on    this  behalf;  and  lastly,  hnt  not  lenatly,  they 

'seed  training  to  steady  industry.     Nothing,  however,  was  done  for  this 

class,  except  in  some  instances  by  private  means,  until  the  matter  was 

[Ukcn  up  by  the  late  Mary  Carpenter;  and  tills  is  not  the  least  of  the 

ymxay   bcnetita    she    conferred    on  her  country.      After   long  pressing 

bciabject  on  public  men,  she  succeeded,  in  the  year  before  her  death, 
in  obtaining  the  pa,ising  of  the  "  Education  Act  I87fi,"  which  provides 
ht  the  establishment  by  School  Boards  of  day>iuduBtriaI  schools, 
vbtrein  secular  and  industrial  training,  with  fit  least  one  good  meal  a 
(lay,  must  be  prondcrl  for  children,  who,  from  their  ah.seuting  them- 
sdve  from  school,  or  being  found  wandering  and  without  proper  con- 
trol, nay  be  considered  lit  subjects  for  a  modihcd  rustraiot.  These 
tAildKn  are  retained  iu  tic  achooU  during  the  day,  and  return  to  their 
hma  at  night,  three  hours  being  epeiit  in  secular  instruction,  three 
bmin  or  more  in  industrial  training,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  ia 
recreatioD.  Disobpdience  to  an  order  to  attend  a  day-industrial 
tcloul  may  be  punished  by  detention  in  a  hoarding  oae. 

There  were,  ut  the  dateof  the  Inspector's  last  published  report  (May, 
ISiO),  BcvcD  of  tlu'sc  schools — viz.,  three  at  Livcriiool,  and  one  each  at 
Vumouth,  Jiristol,  Oxford,  aud  Uk»gow.     These  arc  reported  by  the 
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lotpector  to  he  working  successfully,  attendance  being  veil  maintAiDod ; 
And  he  considered  that  tbcv  bude  fittr  to  exercise  a  very  important 
tnducnco  io  dealing  witb  necessitous  and  nef^lected  children,  espedally 
in  our  tsr^  towns.  SchonU  of  tlie  same  class  were  ia  conteniplatioo 
in  GtLteslicad,  Stockton-on-Tees,  nnd  ^VolverliamptoD. 

Lfut  summer  I  risited  the  dRy-indnstriat  achoolsi  of  Bristol  aud 
Oxford,  and  was  much  pleased  with  them.  They  were  conducted  by 
homely,  kindly  persons :  that  at  Oxford  by  a  husband  and  wife,  and 
the  Bristol  School  by  two  mistresses.  Tlic  former  had  a  kitchen- 
garden,  in  which  the  childrea  worked,  besidea  being  employed  ia  the 
hoosc-work  and  other  occupations.  In  the  Bristol  School  (u-hich 
lianiig  been  established  by  Mary  Carpenter,  and  maintained  by  her 
with  Tolnntary  aid,  hod  been  transferred  to  the  School  Board  after 
the  pa&sing  of  the  Act),  there  were  about  sercnty  children,  boys  uid 
girls,  who  were  all  taught,  trained,  and  kept  in  good  order  by  the  mild 
mauugcmcnt  of  the  two  mistresses,  i  learned  that  these  ustahliahnicntjt 
gave  general  satisfaction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  ere  long,  School 
Boards  generally  may  follow  the  example  thus  aet  them ;  for  the 
class  of  children  which  need  theM  establtKhuieuta  exibU  everywhere; 
and  to  see  Ihcir  poor,  worn,  Imtigry  face*,  and  wretched  clothing,  id 
the  Board  Schools  is  often  very  painful.  Vet  many  have  parents, 
infirm,  helpless,  often  thriftlcw,  but  by  no  means  ultogethcr  bad, 
and  who,  indeed,  as  was  often  found  at  Aberdeen,  arc  capuhle  of 
being  improved  by  the  society  of  a  child  taught  at  the  schools;  no 
that  in  these  cases  there  is  no  need  to  break  the  parental  tic  by  »  Ion; 
separation. 

Til  1A80,  the  Inspector  reports  the  day 'indnst rial  schools  to 
be  working  so  well  that  he  doubts  whether  any  more  of  the 
boarding  schools  should  be  established  until  tlic  day  schools  have 
had  a  full  trial. 

Truancy— i.e.,  children  staying  away  from  the  Bchool  of  their  own 
will,  and  not  through  the  fault  of  their  parents — is  a  serious  trouble  to 
School  Bonrds,  To  fine  the  parent — ns  every  majiistrBte  who,  like 
myself,  has  heard  many  School  Board  summonses  knows — is  often 
cruelly  unjust.  Frequently  he  is  a  widower,  who  must  work  hard  all 
day,  away  from  home,  to  maintain  his  I'aruily,  and  has  no  means  of 
making  his  children  attend  school ;  aud  the  case  of  a  widow,  who  must 
learo  home  early  every  morning  and  not  return  until  late,  is  still 
harder.  In  the  few  towns  where  day-industrial  schools  exist  many 
eases  may  be  met  by  orderieg  the  children  to  attend  these  schools: 
when  the  attraction  of  food,  ond  the  dread  of  being  sent  to  an  indus- 
trial hoarding  school  in  esse  of  further  trnancy,  will  generally  be  snc- 
ccsaful  in  obtaining  attendance.  Bnt  where  there  are  no  such  day 
schools,  truancy  Las  been  punished  by  placing  the  child  for  a  time  iQ  a 
boarding  industrial  school.  This,  however,  is  not  a  desirable  course. 
Its  need  punishment  to   deter  them  from  repeating  the  olteacc ; 
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bnc  an  industrial  school  iu  which   cUildrcu  ore  placed  for  years  to  be 
educated    and  trained,  ou^ht  not  to  be   a  place  of  puuiBUtucnt;   its 
diBcipliiic  should  hf.  arrangi^l  to  make  the  i)ti»ntc»  as  happy  as  circum- 
sta&ces  will  admit.     To  introduce  a  class  Hho  have  to  he  kept  a  short 
time  and  aahjecCed  to  penal  discipline  can  hardly  fail  to  have  au  evil 
effect  upon  the  in*M  of  the  pupils.     Truants,  Ihercfore,  who  are  un- 
suitable to   the  day- industrial  schools  ought  to  be  placed  in  establish- 
ments specially  adapted   to  them,    vhere  there  should  be  hard  woHi, 
noch  drill,  and  littlo  reercation.     A  very  short  period  of  this  treatment 
vovhi  be  fiuSicieut  to  cure  most  children  of  truaucy.     On  this  ground, 
thorefore,  the  School  Boards  of  Tjondon,  Sheffield,  and  l.irerpool   have 
.Uisfanl    tniant  HchoolH :   but  in  most  towns  truants  are  still  sent  to 
'tivc  boarding  industrial    schools,  from  some  of  which  they  are  licensed 
out  earlier  than  the  other  inmatcn;    while  in    others   Hltle  difference  is 
gutU  between  the  two  claaacs,  although  the  Act  authorizes  the   truants 
to  be  licensed  out  after  a   month's  detention ;    while  probably  with  a 
ittict  and  somewhat  severe  discipline — shari>  and  short — a  week  or  tiro 
Tould  be  sufficient  to  make  the  child  uudurstand  that  truancy  does  not 
anner. 

If  troaut  schools  aud  day-industrial  schools  were  generally  adopted, 
tbac  would  soon  be  a  great  diniiimtioa  in  the  numbers  sent  to  the 
iadiatiiol  boarding-schools. 

Speaking  of  the  demeanour  of  children  in  industrial  schooU  in  his 
list  report,  Mr  Sydney  Tamer  says  that — * 

"It  ia  diflicTiIt  lo  i-salize,  when  mixing  with  tlie  inmate  of  a  T^formntory.  still 
more  an  ii)dit.-itrial  nciiool,  thnt  lli«y  have  been  collected  from  tb«  depraved  and 
diiardcrly  clnsacs,  which  most  ol'  tliviu  originally  belonged  to.  Their  mnDDci^ 
habits,  and  appeannce  compare  very  t';tvi>urably  with  tliostt  of  inosl  urdinajy 
^ATOohiil  day-Aclioola;,  act  to  say  witli  those  of  many  of  tha  higher  clus)  of  puhlio 
iaatilulions  uiid  boiLiding-MhooIa." 

TIic  uH-important  subject  of  dealing  with  the  inmates  wheu  their 
tcnns  haix  expired,  or  they  arc  fit  to  be  licensed  out,  occupies  much 
of  the  attcutioD  of  the  managers  of  iudustrial  schools.  The  best  mode 
of  dealing  with  girla  is  to  place  thorn  in  domeatic  service  with  kind 
motbcrlf  mistresses  of  the  lower  middle  class,  who  supervise  them 
personally,  aud  keep  up  over  them  a  wholesome  control ;  aud  where  the 
gitls  can  be  spokcu  well  of  by  the  matron  of  the  school,  such  places  arc 
not  hard  to  find.  But  some  girls,  or  their  parents,  are  not  willing  that 
they  shoidd  go  into  service;  and  these,  when  their  terms  cease, 
UKudly  enter  mauufactories,  or  nudcrtakc  other  work,  such  aa 
cm  be  obtained  in  their  ncighbonrhoods;  For  hoys  mora  various 
Maploymcnt  cau  ho  found.  From  the  training-ships  the  great  m.ijority 
ester  the  sea-service.  Out  of  1,890  discharges  that  took  place  in  the 
jtan  1876,  1877,  aud  1878,  1,420  boys  went  afloat ;  and  Feltham, 
rluch  is  a  laud  school,  scut,  iu  three  years,  121  boys  to  sea ;  aud  from 
Uic  establishment  of  the  rcformuturics  aud  iudustxial  acUooht,  dowa  to 
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the  end  of  1879,  tljoGS  Inys  from  rcformatortcs,  aail  G,B50  from 
industrial  3clio«lfi«  tjccumc  sailora.  Boys  urc  also  plucccl  uut  iu  the 
various  ctuploymcQU  which  arc  open  to  the  working  doss  gcnerillr. 

^Vhat  is  vct^  imt>ortnnt,  a  supervision  is,  as  far  ns  possible,  main- 
taioed  over  the  inmates  for  fiotnc  time — three  years  or  more  where 
practicable — after  their  discharge.  The  Superintendents  encourage  the 
departed  boys  aud  girls  to  correspood  with  them,  and  to  visit  the  school 
when  opportunity  serves^  aud  to  apply  to  them  as  friends  when  in  any 
difScidly, 

"  By  their  fruits  shall  yc  know  them,"  $aya  the  highest  aathority. 
The  real  value  of  nil  utMitutiociii  tnuat  he  tested  by  their  results. 
How  do  the  boys  and  girts  who  have  been  trained  in  these  industrial 
schools  turn  out  in  after-life? 

By  the  Inspector's  report  of  1880  it  appears  that,  of  Ihc  3,918  boys 
who  were  discharged  iu  the  three  previous  years,  omitting  those  who 
died, — 

4j820  or  about  81  per  cent,  were  doing  well. 

248        „  4        „        were  doubtful. 

3^        „         6        „       had  bccu  convicted  or  re-cojmoittcd. 

526        ,,         9        ,,       were  unkaown. 


Of  the  l,4£4i  girls  dischar^d  iu  the  same  period — 
1,143  or  about  KO  per  cent,  were  doing  well. 
146         J,        10        „        were  doubtful. 

7        „        — '        „        had  hern  couTictcd  or  recommitted. 
139        „  9         „        were  unknown. 

And  former  ycara  show  a  nearly  similar  pro|}ortiun. 

licmemhcring  that  the  chUdreu  entered  as  doubtful  and  uiikoowu 
must  not  he  all  canaidercd  as  failures,  iiud  that  even  the  i-c-convictwl 
have  been  somctimcH  charged  with  triiling  ofTeuccs  outy,  or  afterward* 
turn  out  well,  thin  table  prorea  a  very  gratifying  pruportiuu  of  success. 

Tlie  joint  effect  of  reforraatories  Mid  industrial  Kohools  may  be  judged 
of  from  a  table  (publislied  in  the  Inspector's  Iteport  for  1880)  of  the 
commitments  of  juvenile  ofl'cuders  (under  16)  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  twenty-two  years  ended  the  30th  of  .September,  IS'O,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  Keformatory  Act  watt  passed  in  IS.I'K  aud  the 
Industrial  School  Act  in  1857.  In  1850,  at  wliich  lime  few  children 
comparatively  had  been  sent  to  refonnatcriea,  13,U8l  persons  under 
16  yearti  old  were  committed  to  prison.  In  1857  the  number  was 
13,001,  in  1858  it  had  fallen  to  10,329,  while  in  1877  the  number  was 
reduced  to  7,582.  Before  1856  the  comraitment*  of  youthful  offenders 
was  rapidly  increasing.  And  further,  as  all  children  sentenced  to 
reformatories  must  lirat  undergo  at  Ica^t  ten  dayn'  imprisonment,  the 
commitments  to  prison  include  those  sent  to  reformatories.  The  admis- 
sioQs  to  industrial  Schools  iu    1879  wctc   3,898;  &  large  proportion. 
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liowcTcr,  of  these  were  of  a  sort  wlio  uever  would  have  been  committed 
(0  priwu  uuder  auy  cm-umstauccs. 

CoiwdertDg  tbe  iocreuse  of  population,  particularly  of  the  large 
tomi,  vhetice  the  g;reat  mass  of  such  children  come,  it  must  be  admitted 
thi  th)!t  diminution  of  comtnitments  testifies  stroagljr  to  the  UMfulneHS 
of  relbnnatarieH  and  industrial  schools. 

It  bu  somctimcit  been  said  that  iudustrial  schools,  and  eren  rcforma* 
(ont9,  arc  attractive;  that  children  desire  to  get  iuto  them,  and  that 
tlicir  parents  vish  to  place  tlicni  there  in  order  to  be  reliered  from  th<i 
bunlen  of  their  muiutenaiicc  aud  the  trouble  of  mauuKiu^'  them.  That 
saih  cases  occaaionally  occur  is  true,  and  magistrates  lirul  it  necessary 
to  guard  against  them  ;  hut  harinf;  had  a.  contiidcrable  oxperieucc  as  a 
.luitic«  of  the  Peace  ir.  a  very  populous  neighbourhood,  1  am  satisfied 
ihii,  in  the  districts  with  which  1  am  acquainted,  they  are  not  the  rule, 
bnl  the  rare  exception.  On  the  contrary,  the  sending  to  a  rcforma- 
ttii}'  or  an  industrial  school  is  the  puuishmeut  by  far  the  most  dreaded 
of  any,  both  by  parcuta  and  children  ;  and,  indeed,  the  magistrates  of 
tlie  petty  eessiona  where  I  sit  constantly  threaten  to  semi  children  to 
reronoatories  or  industrial  schools  (pretty  much  the  same  lu  the  eyes 
of  the  class)  if  the  child  commits  .tnnther  oHence;  and  this  threat  is  so 
effectual,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  he  dncs  not  reappear. 

Recollecting  tbnt  a  child  is  rarely  sent  to  a  reformatory- — itud  in 
ou  district,  at  any  rate,  not  often  to  an  industrial  school — until  be  is 
tea  or  eleven  years  old,  au  age  when  he  has  become  useful,  and  will 
toon  be  able  to  earn  his  livelihood,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  his 
parents  should  he  loth  to  lose  him,  and  have  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  for 
fail  oaauitenauce  during  several  years  into  tlie  liargain. 

A  subject  which  has  been  for  some  time  eiercising  the  minds  of  the 
Isipcctors  and  the  (lovernmcnt  in  the  rapid  increase  which  has  taken 
pUce  in  the  numbers  of  industrial  schools  and  their  iumntcs.  It 
ifflNtrs  by  the  Inspector's  Report  that,  between  18t>l-  and  iStH),  the 
nnnibcr  of  schools  had  increased  from  34  to  124,  and  their  inmates  from 
180  to  14,953,  The  increase  was  greatest  between  1867  and  1H72,  since 
liuch  it  has  become  much  slower.  A  great  deal  uf  this  increase  seems 
to  be  owing  to  the  action  of  the  School  Boards,  which,  in  1879,  sent 
2W0  of  the  3,903  cliildrcn  admitted  to  industrial  schools  in  England 
ttd  Wale*.  Of  these  iichcicjl  Board  children,  1,063  were  sent  for 
t»piDcy  and  petty  thcit,  20"  as  uncontrollahle,  aud  800  under  Section 
U  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876.  Many  of  the  firat-mcn- 
tionnl  class  were  no  doubt  [iropcrly  scut  to  the  industrial  boarding 
«cliooIs;  though,  had  day-iiidustrial  sebools  been  in  existence,  a  large 
proportion  might  have  been  dealt  with  in  this  less  forcible  and 
cortljf  manner,  as  was  done  at  Aberdeen.  Such  of  the  two  latter 
cUnes  as  were  unsuitubtc  to  duy-industrial  schools  ought  obviously 
to  liiTft  bfcu  sent  to  truant  schools,  wheri'  a  Tcry  short  deten- 
tion might   have  aired   tlicm.      The    Inspector   believes    that    many 
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of  the  chUdreu  jdaced  ta  iucIuMtriul  sclioola  ouglit  io  have  1 
dealt  vitk  by  tlic  Poor  Luw  tiutborities ;  and,  indeed,  be  coosidcrs 
that  some  ore  scut  there  luurcly  iu  unlcr  to  sarc  the  local  rates, 
at  tbu  cxpcuxeof  the  Treuaur>-.  i  ucvcr  kiicw  of  such  uo  iustuuce; 
for  the  magistrates  of  my  dietrtct  look  upou  tbc  consigBisK  of  a 
child  to  fievcrnl  years'  restraint,  aud  to  be,  moiutaincd  at  tbc  expense 
(total  or  pnrtial)  of  the'public,  to  be  a  very  serious  act^  aud  one  whi^h 
ought  Dot  to  be  taken,  except  where  there  would  ocherwiM!  be  UW' 
reasonable  jHospect  of  saviug  him  from  ii  life  of  vaf^ranc}'  or  crime 
The  Inspcctur  prupuoea  the  CAt«iisiuu  to  jLu{(laud  uf  tbu  provision  of  the 
Scotch  Lan-  proridiug  that,  where  a  child  is  ordered  to  be  sent  to  aa 
industrial  school,  who  Li  then,  or  ha."  been  within  three  months,  charge- 
ablu  to  the  p<K>r  ntteit,  tlic  parish  must  parity  recoup  the  TreiLsury  fur 
its  expenditure.  This  voald^  uo  doubt,  tend  to  nheek  the  abuses  com- 
plained of. 

Managers  of  industrial  school*  often  moct  with  much  dilHculty  in  find- 
vag  thoroughly  competent  an perinte orients  and  officers,  particularly  for 
boys'  schools.  The  labour  aud  responsibility  ca«t  on  these  peraoas  durirg 
day  and  night  is  very  ffrent,  and  the  salaries  that  can  l>e  afforded  arc 
less  tha.n  arc  earned  in  public  elementary  schools,  where  the  duties 
occupy  much  less  of  their  time,  and  where,  as  soon  as  school-hours  ars 
over,  all  eare  and  responsibility  ceases. 

The  ofhccn  arc  mostly  meritorious  persons,  but  few  arc  of  the  quality 
of  those  trained  at  the  Kauhe  Haus  or  Mcttrai,  where;  youn^ 
men  (and,  at  the  llauhc  Uaus,  also  young  women),  who  have  a 
strong  religious  feeling,  and  believe  that  they  have  a  call  to  this 
work,  arc  subjected  to  a  moat  cart-'ful  training  under  the  highly 
qualified  superiutendents,  for  jt  uuurso  of  years,  during  which  time 
those  who  turn  out  not  to  be  u»turully  suited  to  the  duty,  are  eUmi- 
n&ted  and  advised  to  adopt  otiicr  avucationK.  Would  that  some  of  the 
enlighteiittl.  nirncat,  bnicvolcut  men  aud  ivomeu  of  this  laud  estab-. 
lished  such  institutions  here  ! 

The  troubles  at  St.  Paul's  Industrial  School  have  brought  np  the 
subject  of  inspection.  It  appears  that  every  school  is  inspected  once 
a  year  at  least ;  but  one  inspection — and  that  usually  after  Dotice,  u 
a  surprise  risit — is  rery  inadequate  for  the  detection  of  abuses  and' 
sbortcominga.  Although  industrial  tichools  drlTer  greatly  from 
gaols,  aud  have  no  prisou-liko  character,  the  inmates  are  detain 
vithout  regard  to  their  parents'  will :  thus  a  duty  is  cast  on  the  >Sta 
to  tukc  erery  precaution  that  full  juKtirc  shall  Ih;  done  to  these  poor 
children.  Th<- inspection,  therefore,  should  be  frequent,  and  many 
the  visits  should  be  entirely  ujiexpeetod  by  the  oihrars  and  managers 
the  Hchools.  It  would  be  very  desirable,  aUo,  tu  appoint  ladias  to  be 
assistant  inspectors,  as  their  knowledge  of  hou-ichrild  matbrrs  would  be 
very  useful,  particularly  in  girls'  schools. 

The  managers  of  all  industrial  achooU^  whether  private  oi  public 
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ibotiltt  ramember  that  a  very  serious  troat  is  confided  to  them,  and 
onglit,  in  every  instance^  to  establish  a  strict  and  complete  system  of 
isperrision,  making  many  surprise  visits,  and  thoroughly  examining  all 
tluit  is  going  on. 

In  conduaion,  I  venture  to  hope  that  it  will  be  admitted  that,  not- 
irithstanding  Bhortcomings-~more  or  leas  unavoidable  in  all  human 
ioititations — our  industrial  schools  have  conferred,  and  are  conferring, 
gieat  benefit  npon  the  nation.  ^^ 

Alfred  Hill. 


OLD   AND  NEW  CANONS  OF   POETICAL 
CRITICISM. 


U. 


IN  n  former  paper  I  eudeavourcil  to  show  that  Poetry  cannot  be  said  to 
he  a  criticism  of  lite  iu  any  customary  sigtiificatioa  of  the  word 
criticism  and  of  the  word  life;  that,  were  there  no  other  objec- 
tion to  8Uch  a  definition,  when  adTniicert  ns  a  measure  of  the  relative 
greatness  of  a  poet,  it  must  [wrforce  Rucciimh  to  the  dilficnlty  that  no 
conHcnsos  exists  as  to  wliat  is  a  true  and  sound  rnticism  of  life ;  and 
Bnally  that,  though  a  poet  may  occupy  himself  with  criticJara  of  life, 
he  curtails  his  chauce,  if  he  does  so  to  any  considrrahlc  extent,  of  being 
a  great  poet.  Furthermore,  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  it  appeared 
that  the  reason  why  poets  legitimately  may,  and  fret|uently  do,  criticise 
life,  is  that  criticism  of  life  has,  in  due  conrsi!  of  hnman  evolution, 
become  part,  but  only  part,  of  life  itself;  aud  that  the  reasim  vhy  poela 
do  and  may  occupy  themselves  with  this  part,  aa  nfitli  every  part,  of  life, 
is  that  Poetry  is  a  reprcsentatiou  of  life — in  other  words,  a  representa- 
tion of  "  whntcTcr  men  perceive,  feci,-  think,  or  do." 

Thus  far,  therefore,  wc  seem  to  have  got — that  Poetry  is  a  lUsprcaen- 
tatioa  of  Life.  Kvcrybody,  however,  will  at  onec  pcrcciTC  that,  though 
thia  may  serrc  as  the  kernel  of  a  correct  definition  of  the  peculiar 
function  of  Poetry,  it  is  only  the  kernel,  and  some  frcsli  qualities  have 
to  be  added  to  it,  before  it  can  become,  in  our  hands,  a  fruitful  canon  of 
crltici<tm. 

Hrst  and  foremost,  the  reprcsentatiou  must  be  a  representation  ia 
language,  and  not  only  in  langua;;c,  but  in  verse  or  rhythm.  Tlic  proviso, 
that  it  be  a  representation  in  language,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  dia- 
tinguish  Poetry  from  Painting,  whicii  is  likewise  a  representation  of  life, 
Irat  a  representation  in  colour,  or  in  silcut  form.  About  this  there  can 
be  no  difSeulty,  for  ci'crybody  will  at  once  recognir-e  it  as  indisputable. 
The  time  was  when  it  would  hare  been  equally  superfluous  to  insist  upon 
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tbe  Qualification  tlint  Poetry  is  a  rcpi-eseiitiition  of  life  in  rliythm  or 
lenc.  UuTuriuuatt-Iy,  in  tliesc  days  of  Kcucruua  but  Hutni-nliat  uiicu-- 
cuiiiipect  enthuaiMms,  we  fret|uently  b«ar  of  prosc-poctry.  Now,  &t 
Uie  risk  of  i«ccniiag  to  clifTer  t'rom  some  eminent  nut  lioritics,  I  must 
reDtnre  to  suggest  that  prnse-poetry  is,  in  the  words  of  Polonius,  "  a  vile 
phrase."  l8  there,  in  fact,  Mich  a  thing  as  prose-poetry  ?  There  is  sucli 
atbing  D9  pocticnl  piosc,  just  an  tlicrc  h  such  a  thiug  as  pronaic  vcrxe. 
To  siirrCDder  these  distiitctioDB  is  to  leave  the  roai:I  open  to  the  iotruduc- 
tioD  of  all  sorts  of  monsters  and  hybrids,  I  should  say  that  crcn 
poetical  prose  is  a  thing  to  be  nrittCD  very  sparingly.  It  is  occosionaLly 
t  striking  and  welcome  adornment  to  the  prosaic  pro^  tvliicb  is 
ihc  foundation,  niid  should  be  the  uoimal  manner,  oF  a  realty  good 
prose  style.  Pagen  upon  pages  of  poetical  prosR  satiate,  cloy,  and 
(idea;  and  every  man  of  delicate  literary  palate  tnni.s  from  the  loaded 
buiquct  with  a  feeling  of  nausea.  It  was,  doubtless,  in  order  to  excuse 
ihk  ileviation  from  literary  traditions  of  good  taste  and  good  sense,  that 
toe  pbrue  "  prosc-poctry"  was  iDVcntcd.  To  the  clear,  harmonious, 
definitely-partitioned,  Hcllenie  mind,  prose  poetry  in-ould  have  seemed 
la  atiumiuation  to  be  classed  with  the  barbarous  idols  of  Kgypt,  or  the 
deformed  moanters  of  Etruria.* 

Tlic  nucleus,  then,  of  our  definition  of  I'octry — that  Poetry  is  a  re- 
pracntatiou  of  life — must  be  enlarged,  and  wt;  thus  advance  to  tlic 
pnrpooition  that  Poetry  is  a  rcprcHcntation  of  life  in  verse  or  rhythm. 
That  is  no  difficulty,  however,  in  showing  that  this  again  is  not  enough. 
Let  OS  take  an  instance  of  representation  of  life  in  verse,  which,  I 
Mluail,  ti  not  Poetry,  from  a  puet  who  has  written  Lyrical  Poetry  of 
tie  rary  highest  order  ;  for  the  instance  will  thus,  perhaps,  ho  more  in- 
itncttTe,  and  there  will  be  lexs  likeUhoud  of  prejudice  influencing  the 
jnd(iDcat  either  of  the  writer  or  the  reader.  The  extract  is  from 
Wordivorth,  nud  is  taken  from  "  Simon  Lee,  the  Old  Huntsman"  : — 

*<  And  he  u  l«ui  uriI  1i9  i«  tick  : 
His  luxly,  dnintUwl  wi(J  »wtt, 
Kect*  uixiu  ankl«s  twrilo  and  tliick  ; 
His  k^s  am  thin  And  dry. 
Onv  pmp  hv  liax,  ftntl  only  oac, 
Ui>  wife,  AH  agwl  wmiiAii, 
I,ivc«  vith  him  npnr  tlic  wtit«rf,il]. 
Upon  tkv  viUsgG  ooiumoD, 

'*  Oil  wopkinjn  by  her  huabund'e  «id*', 
Bath  dot*  vluit  Si  moD  cannot  do  : 
For  she,  with  tiianty  cauiv  (ur  prirle, 
£■  stootOT  of  tha  tnu. 
And  thongh  3*011  «-ith  ynnr  iitmnst  nkill 
Prom  Ifthoiir  could  not  wrui  theni, 
AUe:  'tit  very  litU«— all 
Whicli  Ui«y  on  dti  hHvieen  thom.'' 

^<ed  I  hesitate  to  say  that,  though  written  by  Wordsworth,  this  is  not 
Foctiy,  though  certainly  it  is  a  representation  of  life  in  vcr»c  ?     Let  us 

'Thitt  thia  it  ka  artxtr^ry  nor  fanciful  durtinotian.  may.  t  think,  be  gatheivd  ma' 
^^Tily  from  Uw  t*et  that  mora  thnn  nnc  great  loiagiiiatirc  uoveli«t  hu  tij^DJilIy  f&iUd 
Atke  naliM  oi  pxtry  proper. 
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tara  to  another  poem  of  WordsirortVs,  vbich  is  equally  simple  aa  far  as 
language  is  concerned,  but  which  ci'cryhody  irill  hare  just  as  little  beaita- 
tion  in  sayiug,  is  Poetry,  and  very  beautiful  Poetry.      It  is  callwl  "Tlie' 
Kererio  of  Poor  Susan  "  : — 

"  At  tli8  wroer  of  W«k1  Street,  whi-ii  Oayligbt  opiitan, 
Itui^  a  tliniBh  that  nngt  loud,  it  has  iuhj;  (or  three  >-MfB  ; 
I'cor  Saun  bu  udwmI  by  the  «[wX.  nnd  luui  hfuvi. 
In  tlic  Nilence  of  BiOTuing,  tbu  sous  of  tli«  iiivA. 

*'  It  la  A  DDt«  nf  CDcbantmont :  irhat  atla  horT    l^ho  seci 
A  tDvuatjun  ueandioi;,  n  vigion  •>(  trwa ; 
Bright  ToIuaiM  of  r*jv>iir  tlitnimh  Ixthlmjy  gliil«, 
Alia  *  rivtr  flows  on  tkrougli  th«i  rfile  of  (Jhoa|«tde  ! 

"  Gmn  ivutiire*  *b«  vic«-N  in  the  tnid«t  of  the  lUJci 
Doirn  which  sihc  ao  often  hu  tiippoit  with  bor  pail ; 
And  a  eio^c  rdaII  cottogc,  *  nort  Jik«  •  dove's, 
Th*  ono  «nly  dwelling  mi  «Mth  thAt  xhe  Iotm. 

"  }4bf  luokn,  anil  her  bi°url  u  in  lu^iven  :  bill  tliuy  ((hIc, 
Thu  ntint  anil  tlid  river,  the  hill  ami  the  alu'lc  : 
Tho  atrcoiB  will  not  Hqw,  uid  the  hill  will  Dot  rUe, 
And  the  colcnr*  liavo  all  |>bhc(1  away  fr>^  licr  eye*;" 

It  is  not  uccci»ary  to  ilcecuut  upou  these  two  compoaitious — ^both  pri 
fcsaing  to  be  poem?,  but  one  being  Poetry,  nnd  the  other  being  merely 
verse.      Everybody  at  once  feels  tlic  immeasurable  distance  between  them, 
sinoe  it  is    not  a  difference  of  degree,  bat  a  difl'ereuee  in  kind.      What 
«  tlio  difference  ? 

lu  the  dcKcrtptiou  of  the  TransQguratioa  iu  St.  Matthew,  wc  are  told 
that  "  FeicT,  Juuies,  and  John  his  brotherj  were  brbuglit  up  into  a 
liigb  mouutoiu  apart,"  and  that  "  a  bright  cloud  overatiodoircd  them." 
Applying,  Trith  becomiuR  revcreace,  that  sacred  sceoc,  1  Tould  say,  that 
Poetry  is  a  traiisiiguratioii,  whicli  takes  place  only  at  a  certain  elevation, 
and  during  vhich  llto&c  who  perceirc  it  arc  overshadowed  by  a  cloud, 
but  a  cloud  that  is  bright. 

\jc\  us  test  this  by  applying  it  to  "  Simon  Lee,  the  HuuUnian,"  and 
to  "  The  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan."  In  the  first  case,  no  trausfipiration 
occurs.  Wordsworth  describes  the  lean,  dwiudletl,  and  crooked  body, 
the  thin  dry  legs,  the  thick  and  swollen  ankles,  of  the  man,  aud  the  in-  J 
duBtry  of  his  stout  wife,  just  as  anybody  might  have  seen,  end  anybody 
could  describe  them.  There  they  were,  and  he  who  jiasscd  wight  write 
about  them,  if  he  chose,  after  that  particular  fashioQ.  They  stand  upon 
the  low  ground ;  there  Ib  no  cloud  about  them,  bright  or  otherwise; 
and  we  are  conscious  of  no  elevation  in  the  portraiture  of  them  that  is 
presented  to  us.  Tlie  consequence  is  that,  though  they  arc  deecrtbed 
in  verse,  they  arc  not  described  in  Poetry.  In  "The  Reverie  of  Poor 
SuBsn,"  ou  the  contrary,  everything  ia  transfigured,  while  retaining,  id 
every  particular,  its  reality — nay,  whilst  ita  ycvy  reality  is  made  more 
real  to  us.  Wood  Street  is  transfigured  ;  the  thrush  is  transfigured  ; 
Lothbury  and  Chrapside  arc  transfigured  ;  mist,  river,  lull,  stream,  and 
shade  are  tratisfignrcil ;  Susan  is  transfigureil ;  and  wc  who  read  are  trans* 
figured.  The  "  bright  cEoud"  is  over  it  all,  Wc  arc  ou  "  a  high  mouu- 
taiu  apart/' 
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H«T  is  it  done  ?  I  really  do  not  know,  any  more  than  Peter,  James, 
aod  John  his  brother,  kncv.  But  1  tliink  I  know  whon  it  is  done,  and 
so,  I  fancy,  do  most  people ;  and  tbongb  we  may  be  unable  tc  aualyxc 
theproce»9,  wc  Iiavo  namca  for  it,  and  vc  call  it  the  Ideal,  Elcration, 
fnosfigaration  ;  mnrc  cammotily,  Imagination. 

Ilaniis  tJiCR,  in  our  minds,  a  sense  of  the  analt^y,  almost  the  tdeu- 
titt,  between  Transfiguration  and  Imagination,  may  wc  not  take  another 
j(e^  forward  and  sity  lliat  "  Poetry  is  an  imaginative  ropn'sentntion  of 
lil^  ia  verse  or  rhythm  "?  Such,  at  Icastj  is  the  definition  of  the  pccu* 
liaienence  and  the  Bpccial  fuuctiou  of  Poetry  I  prupoM;  to  advance  for 
Kceplancc.  It  may  aeem  a  very  simple  one;  hut  possibly,  on  rxamina* 
tion,  it  may  tiirn  out  to  Ik  as  compFchcnaivc  as  is  ncccsaorj',  and  quite 
ucoraplex  ns  anything  ever  is  to  irliich  a  dcltuite  uud  available  mean- 
iog  is  attached.  It  may,  moreover,  strike  $omc  j»:rsons  as  not  possess- 
iuf  mnch  novelty.  But  a  definition  ia  no  worse  for  being  old,  if  it 
|iiqi|iODS  to  lie  tnic,  more  etipccially  should  it  help  to  expose  the  wcak- 
oenof  deflnitious  that  are  new,  bnt  happen  to  be  false.  At  any  rate, 
let  tu  have  it  plainly  sihI  iiumistakabty  before  us. 

"  Poetry  is  a  traiifijigttral'mn  of  Lije ;  in  other  words,  an  imaginativt 
fryrttentati<iH,  in  verse  or  rhythm,  of  whalevtr  men  percekt:,  fed,  think. 

Dot*  there  exist  any  well-known  classificntion  of  Poetry  corresponding 
»itli  the  claMificntion  of  Life,  "wliatever  men  perceive,  feel,  think,  or 
do*?  To  Tary  the  wonling  of  the  question,  without  varying  its 
snbMaDce — Arc  them  diflciTnt  kinds  oF  Poetry  analt^ous  to  the 
buiclioDS  of  Perception,  Kmotion,  Thought,  and  Action? 

1  diiuk  there  arc.  Cvery  one  ia  familiar  with  the  terms,  Descriptirc, 
ical,  Ucflectivc,  and  Epic  and  Dramatic  Poetry  ;  and  there  is  uo  form 

Poetry  which  cannot  bo  asHigiicd  to  one  or  mure  of  these  divisions.* 
Nor,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  an  analogy,  and  a  striking  analogy, 
Wtxeeu  Uewriptive  Poetry  and  what  men  perceive,  between  Lyrical 
poetry  and  what  they  feci,  betwccu  Jlt;flcctivc  Poetry  and  what  they 
Ifaiok,  and  helnt-en  Kpic  and  Dramatic  poetry  and  wliat  they  do?  The 
pmllcl  is  so  patent,  that  to  state  Uj  1  think,  to  cstablinh  it. 

Let  us  then  treat  Perception,  Kmotion,  Thought,  Action,  on  the  one 
baud,  and  IJeaeriptive,  Lyrical,  Keflective,  Kpie  and  Dramatic  Poetry, 
on  the  other,  as  convcrlible  termsi,  and  as  equally  well  representing 
"■hale^'cr  men  perceive,  feel,  think,  or  do;"  and  let  us  watch  the 
ofcratnn  of  transHguring  ima^inatioD^tfae  remainder  of  our  duftnition 
— tipDn  caeh  and  all  of  these  in  turn. 

*  Hu.  fnr  nanjile,  Hamlxn  PtxAry.  whieli  it  a  T«eitxl  of  riaqdc  sad  iiHliridiul  facta, 
■A  im  Dotliiog  ill  cuiiimou  with  thu  coinpln  diifiiity  uf  B|iia  Foetrj— f  i/'.  inwt  nf 
Cukht't  Mil  OMtiy  ol  WardsooTth'*  pociiit  bcUiiic  to  llic  tlivinon  Pmariptive  J'netrj-. 
AfBA,  KiUclic  nnil  Satiric  Tooty  tioloiif:*  to  ItcDcctivc  Tootry.  Am  &  nilo.  M~calletl 
Mrtit  uul  Satiric  I'oclry  If  a»t  L'oetry  at  ail,  bnt  crnly  veroc,  boi>>*cvcr  good  may  be  that 
nnfc  Onwiunaily,  M  in  the  tiiit«tpaM«S">of  l*n;)D,  it  bccniUMtrutcS^NdbylErULginatiuii, 
—A  into  1:  ti  Pc-.trj'  of  a  liijgli  orAvi ;  tbougta,  m  wtt  shall  sec  laUr,  nt  butt  but  fuc-try 
•^  i  maaiuf  taak. 
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Is  there  SRcli  a  thing  aii  Puctrv  whicli  aliall  he  the  literal  and  un- 
adorned reprcscntntion  of  our  peri:cptiuiis  ?  1  aboutd  say  that,  accu- 
rately speaking,  there  i»  not.  Verse,  it  may  be ;  Voctry,  it  will  not  be. 
Let  OS  see,  by  iUustrntion,  if  this  be  not  »o;  and  again  let  ng  hare  re- 
course to  Wordsworth,  since  his  name  is  so  dearly  loved  and  so  deeply 
revereaced  by  us  all,  aud  thus  there  will  be  less  cliauce  of  prejudice  in- 
4tueu>ciug  the  judgment,  when  passages  are  adduced  from  whiL-li  trans- 
ii^iration  would  seem  to  be  a.bseut.  The  following  lines  are  from  the 
opening  posAagc  of  "  The  Excursiou." 

"  Tu'iLg  Riiiiiiiti-r.  nnd  the  sun  hiul  moiintecl  lilgli : 
HouUiHuril  Ui<r  UuiUc^pe  iiidisUDCtly  tOnrL-d 
Tliniiigtj  u  julIu  Ktuiiiii ;  but  a\\  tlai:  rioTtlieni  duwtiH, 
In  clmrent  air  moi-h'Iiiij;,  hIiowixI  for  off 
A  BuHnti"  ilA|>[>leii  o'lT  witli  »liiit!.iw»  lltiti^ 
From  hmoiiitK;  clouds ;  b1ia>1o«'«  t\aX  In_v  m  ifxiU 
Dcti^rimnud  nod  unmoved,  with  lU'udv  tjeami 
0(  bnjtlit  luiU  pleamut  nujiilunv  inti.'r;>ua6il. 


Acnxi  a  luim  wiilu  rniniii'in  I  va*  toTling 
Willi  lannutd  xtrpii  tli.it  by  Iho  «liiii*»j-  urotind 
Were  bfttHcd  ;  iinr  tftiild  my  «-fnk  nmi  dtijienw 
Tho  hott  of  insrct«  gstlieriiig  rcnijil  my  faix. 
And  ever  irith  m«  M  I  pa«oil  aJoo)(." 

This  io  dcwTiptivo  vcrip,  and  vcrj-  accurately  descriptive  verse.  Is 
it  Poetry  ?  I  should  say  it  is  not.  Kverythiiig  i&  described,  not  only  just 
&8  one  particular  person  saw  itj  biit  just  as  everybody  iu  general  might 
see  it.  It  is  the  dry  hones  of  description,  presented  in  metre.  It  is 
the  literal  representation  in  verse  of  what  the  umtenal  eye  perceived ; 
nothing  more,  nothing  less.  But  let  us  advance  a  few  pages,  and  ia 
the  Second  Dook  of  the  same  poem,  we  come  across  this  passage : — 

"  I  could  Dot.  •v<ran(l  nuou,  furlicor 
To  glance  an  »]ivt'Ard  IikjIi  uii  two  huye  pualts. 
That  (mm  auiiic  other  valu  iin.Ted  iniu  tliia  : 
'  TboBo  hiaty  twioa,'  exclaimed  our  li«at,  '  if  bcrc 
II  were  your  Ixt  to  dwell,  Wt.uld  noon  lM««tai> 
Vourpnicd  oi>mpiiiiii:>Qi.      Mudj^  ate  the  notea 
VniitM,  iu  biH  luiirful  counu;  tlto  wiud  driiwB  (ortli 
Fmm  rucfca,  wixmIii,  r^kvrntn.  Iiextlia.  ami  (lulling  Khom; 
And  well  those  lofty  brr^tlirni  Iwtir  tliuir  f^rt 
In  the  wild  coiiocrt  — eliietly  when  tic  alvrni 
Hiilc»  high  ;  tliCQ  nil  tho  U[)pcr  nir  tlioy  (ill 
With  roaring  wiiirii),  t)iU  ctA*«a  not  to  llow, 
Ijka  amnke,  along  th«  UvbI  at  the  bliut, 
In  mighty  ourr«tit ;  tlivin.  too.  i*  tU«  mine 
Ofrtrcnm  and  ticrwtloDg  flnnd  tlint  »r].!fiin  fniU; 
Alid.  in  llif  s"'"  "tid  lireathllpM  hour  nf  noon, 
Mvtliiuki  thiLt  I  liAvu  tionrd  tlicm  cchc  bock 
TLc  tliundcr'a  Krectin^.     Kor  hnve  .Vaturc'»  Uvr« 
Left  tk<MD  imgiltfrd  with  a  potior  to  yi«ld 
Music  of  tincr  tone  :  &  hnrmony, 
.So  du  I  cull  It,  ilioui^h  it  be  the  hand 
Of  tilencL..  thriUiili  tlit'rc  lie  [ti>  voice  ;  tlie  daads, 
Tlie  mist,  th'-  ElmdiiWB,  lielit  nf  )^>lil«9i  aiiua, 
Mvtgoni  of  tnooDlittlit,  all  eomv  bitb«r— louob, 
Aud  have  mi  niMWor." 

I  do  not  quote  this  ns  one  of  the  finest  speeimcns  to  be  found 
Wowlaworlh  of  descriptive    verse    raised  to    the   dignity  of  descriptive 
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Poetry,  by  tlic  transfiguriug  power  of  imagiiitttioD.  It  was  better,  jier- 
haps,  to  chooHC  an  average  instance  of  Descriptive  Poetry  truly  no  culli^d, 
as  a  foil  to  the  other  passage,  wfaicb  is  au  average  iDstancc  of  Dcsorip- 
tive  verse  falsely  called  Descriptive  Poctty. 

Now,  I  suppose,  anybody  feels  the  dilFercnce  between  tlic  two  dc- 
tcriptioiu.  One  is  literal,  the  otlicr  is  S|]ir<tunl ;  and  in  this  case  ciso 
it  lit  true  ttiat  the  lettc^r  killt^th.  The  spirit  alone  keeps  alive,  or  makes 
nlivc.  The  outer  world,  of  itself,  is  dust  of  the  gi'ouiid  ;  and  dust  of 
the  ground  it  rrmainH,  even  when  described  by  man  in  langnage,  until 
the  poet  or  maker  breathes  into  it  the  breath  of  real  life.  Then  it 
become*  living  soul ;  then  it  becomes  Poetry. 

For  it  must  not  be  auppuaed  that  langungc  has  of  itself  niiy  spell  to 
dtiiuveKt  man,  who  etnploya  it,  of  that  dust  of  the  ground  which  enters  . 
so  largely  into  his  composition,  and  into  his  perception  and  con- 
ception of  things  external  to  him.  We  have  seen  how  the  most 
accurate  description,  in  verse,  of  the  features  of  external  natnre  by  a 
aingiilarly  familiar  observer  docs  not  BuHicc  to  prodncc  Poetry ;  aud 
the  same  holds  good  of  the  most  accurate  description  of  man  him- 
self, whether  in.  rest  or  in  aetion.  Tlie  ^notation  I  have  already 
made  from  "Simon  Lee,  the  Old  lluntsmau,"  goes  a  eertaia  way 
tovanls  establishing  that  eouctusion.  lu  order  to  place  it  beyond 
doubt,  1  will  cite  another  passage,  descriptive  of  something  going 
forward — in  othrr  words,  a  passage  exemplifying  what  is  usually  called 
Xarrativc  Poetry.      U  is  from  Wordsworth's  poem  of  "  MichBcl :" 

"  With  dnyliKiit  ln.-itiel  renamed  her  work  : 
And  nil  ilic  cnmiing  woek  tlic  liomc  np]Hutr[:(l 
Am  clircrfiil  m  a  ^ive  \a  iiprins ;  at  Irnxth 
TUc  uxficctcd  ktWr  from  tucir  kii)»Dinii  cnini;, 
Witli  kiiiil  Mniiraucea  tlLut  \\a  'U'oiiUl  tXa 


Hi*  utmirt  (nr  the  u'elfiuie  nf  tho  liny  ; 
To  which  re^iiesU  were  iwtiJail  that  forth  witb 
H«  iiiigbt  be  tteot  to  him,     Teu  time^  or  mora 
Tlio  letwr  WM  icail  -ivwr  :  Iiabel 
Wtnt  (iirtli  10  alio^T  it  to  the  ueiKliIfura  round  ; 
Nor  wu  tbcrr  itt  thut  tim(<un  Knc'i")*  t'Uiil 
A  jtroii'lor  heart  tlinn  [,uk«'a.    Wlion  Isabel 
Hail  to  hat  huum'  returnee),  the  Old  Mini  taiiX 
■  Ht>  k3u1I  (lL-|i/irt  tu-tnuri-tiw.'     To  thin  word 
Thd  llQUiBWilc  nTmtt'erpLL.  iUkinn  imitli  of  tbirg* 
Whirli.  if  Jitmith  riUnrt  imlicr  lio  nlioulil  ffu, 
Wynid  mircly  inj  f«i'c"tt*ii-     But  »t  U-nKtU 
She  gave  couKut,  itiid  Miv-liAcl  was  at  cu<.\" 

The  passage  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  taken  with  the  context,  not 
devoid  of  interest ;  but  I  submit  it  no  more  is  Poetry  than  is  the  first 
narrative  one  may  hear  at  the  corucr  of  a  village  street.  It  is  too 
literal ;  it  is  not  qiiickeiicd  by  the  spirit.  It  is  dead  dust  of  the 
ground.  If  any  one  wantd  to  sec  liow  the  same  writer  eiin  lift  narra- 
tive from  the  ground,  and  endue  it  with  the  ethereal  buoyancy  of  Poetry, 
let  him  turn  to  "  The  Leech- Gatherer :" 

"  BrttiUt;  .1  pool  tini^e  tu  Ilic  eye  of  beaveu 
1  saw  a  luau  kofure  vat  uaawureii : 
I'hu  olJuat  man  liu  nccrncd  that  over  W9i«  s^y  haica. 
VOL.   XU.  K 
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Knuelf  be  pnassd,  bia  body,  linba.  and  fooe, 
ITpm  a  lanx  gnjr  oUfT  of  aliKvea  wuod ; 
And  vtiJI  BB  rdrvw  dmt  vrith  ^otl*  }ia«v, 
(T^n  t)i6  uiAi-f^ii  of  tliAt  muonah  flooil 
Motionlcu  ftn  a  vlond  t1i(>  Old  Miiii  ttood. 
That  bcaretb  uol  tlic  )ouil  wmila  wtieii  thty  nil. 
And  moveth  all  ttigctlier,  if  it  move  at  oil. 


TIt«  old  mnn  rtill  Bto'od  talkiDR  Ir;?  mjr  •!<!«, 

Bat  HAW  hi*  voice  to  mc  was  like  a  BtKun 

Scnnsc  hdanl  ;  nor  word  fmin  woid  cimld  I  ilivid«  ; 

Anil  tlic  whcln  liody  of  llic  laiiii  did  Hirm 

Like  ODC  tlibt  I  biul  met  witli  in  a  dmiiii  ; 

Or  like  a  mnn  from  «oDi<r  W  region  acnt. 

To  ((ivD  nig  himuui  Btrcngtb,  b;  npt  aJmoniakiiitiit-" 

The  poem  is  of  some  Icngtli^  anil  tbcrcfurc  cannot  be  quoted  in  its 
integrity.  But  anybody  can  perceive  at  once  that  the  narrative  is  con- 
ducted at  adiflcrcntclcvatioti  from  the  narrative  cited  from  "  Mielinel." 
"Wc  arc  listening  on  tbc  "  high  moiintaiu,"  and  ttic  Old  Man  here  is 
tiansligurci) ;  just  bb  in  "Micliacl/'  IsaTjel,  tLe  Kinsmau^  the  Boy,  the 
Housewife,  and  all  they  said  and  did,  are  only  figured — are  presented 
crudely,  baldly,  literally.  Yet  can  any  one  doubt  which  of  the  two 
scenes  it  is  that  is  the  more  vividly  represented,  atid  the  more  clearly 
secu?  I'or  TrausfiKurHtiou  docs  not  darken,  the  Ijgurc ;  it  illuminates 
it  It  surrounds  it  with  a  cloud,  if  you  will ;  hut  it  surrounds  it  with  a 
elond  that  is  bright. 

Will  Emotion,  described  literally  in  veme,  suffice  to  produce  Poetry  ? 
Tliat  may  acem  a  more  difficult  question  to  answer  than  the  odc  to 
which  a  reply  has  just  been  found  ;  but  I  will  Tcnture  fo  answer  it 
likewise  in  the  negative.  Onrc  again,  a  few  instances  are  more  con- 
vincing than  any  amount  of  argument.  Let  our  instance  be  Words- 
worth's "  The  Complaint  of  a  Korsakeo  Indian  Woman  :" 

"  Ala*  '■  yo  Tniglit  hnvo  drnggcd  mo  oil 
Anntherdfiy.  aKiii(.'lo  onoF 
TiMHUon  I  yieldMl  tu  dc«pair; 
Wiiy  did  yv  linUin  to  my  pmyer? 
WTien  yc  were  itriiiti,  uiv  Iiuios  wore  strcmger; 
And  •rh  !  how  uricvyiwly  I  ">».■. 
TImt  after w-iinU,  a  ]ittl«  long-er, 
Mj  fritnda  !   I  did  Bot  follow  yon  I 
For  Htrima  niiil  without  pua  I  lay. 
My  fricmii '.  wtir-a  je  vitrp  jpini.-  amy. 

"  My  child  '.  they  pjave  tliee  to  nnothw. 
A  woman  wlin  va»  ant  Lhy  muLlier. 
WbeJi  fruED  my  nrin>  niy  batx?  they  ttxik. 
Od  me  how  sti-aOBiily  did  lie  Inok  ! 
Tbroii^h  LiH  wliolo  Wly  floiiietbing  nui, 
A  uiMit  iilraij)^  wDi'kiug  dill  1  t>ee  -, — 

A«  if  lie  (ln»''.>  Ifi  hv  n  "i!»ii. 
Thftt  lit  mi;tht  I'lill  llic  Hlinign  f.ir  mr : 
Aat)  tlivB  lit.'  atrvu.'liL'd  liitt  arnia.  liuw  wild  '. 
Oh  mercy  !  tikn  »  belpleu  dilld.'* 

I  think  tlicre  does  not  cxint  the  rnader  who  will  not  feel  that  this  ia 
distressingly  prosaic;  nud  I  should  not  have  quoted  it  did  it  not  lend  us 
signal  aasUtancQ  In  advancing  along  our  road.  For  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
an  accurate  and   Uteml  Jescription  of  what  a  woman  ao  circumstanced 
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would  feel.  It  is  Emotion,  rendered  literally,  and,  as  some  people  would 
sajr'truthfullr ;  and  the  Enaotloa  itself  ia  as  literal  as  the  rcudering 
of  it.  The  only  liucs  iu  which  there  is  uuythiug  appronchiof;  to 
ima^atire  feehug  iniagiuativclT  rt;udcrcd,  arc,  "  As  if  lie  strove  to  be 
amati,  that  he  might  pull  the  stedgc  for  me."  Uofortuantcly,  in  ccuing 
to  be  literal,  they  cease  more  or  less  to  be  true,  beiag  extravagantly 
rather  than  justly  imagiiiatire,  and  rcprescat  more  what  a  writer 
voald  be  likely  to  ascribe  to  the  womao  thau  what  she  would  be  likely 
to  feel  herself.  But,  tiLkiag  the  pa-isage,  aud,  iudccd,  takiug  tlie  whole 
poem,  as  a  test  of  what  we  are  tryiug  to  ascertaiu,  vc  perceive  chat 
tbe  literal  and  accurate  representation  of  Emotion  ia  vcnc  docs  not 
necrasftrily  produce  Poetry. 

Let  MS  now  look  for  onr  pendant  or  contrast,  for  some  perfectly 
accurate  but  something  more  than  literal  reprcsentatiou  of  Emotion,, 
that  jliall  strike  the  whole  world  an  Poetiy.  There  ia  ju«t  as  little 
diflicalty  of  finding  in  Wordsworth  the  one  eiample  as  the  other.  This 
waft  his  emotion  on  seeing' a  Highland  girl  of  "twice  sevcu  consenting 
yeftn"  at  Inveraneydc ; 

''  Dmiii  ujid  vinMi  oo  tUuu  art, 
1  \j\t»H  tli«e  witli  a  htiitinn  hnu^, 
(ioJ  thialil  thoo  tu  ctiy  latent  youi  I 
Tlnw  iioither  know  1  nor  tliy  yvan. 
And  y«t  m;  nyo*  are  lUleil  w:th  lean. 

«  *  •  • 

With  cATucst  foi.'liii;{  r  sliall  pra>y 
For  ttiQo  wlwu  1  aui  isa  away  : 
Pur  ticvcr  8itw  t  mifu  i  t  fiuxi 
In  wliich  morti  plaiuly  I  <^>u]tl  tr&M 
Beni}!uity  dtid  bnmi^'bred  stntii 
Kit>cuuig  in  [lorfeut  Lnawjaiice. 


Witfa  nn  icstrtunt.  lint  iticli  us  siiriiij^ 

From  quick  mid  tAgvr  Vlaitiugil 

Of  thuugliU  tLiiii  liv  bcyuutl  tliu  ruch 
OE  tLy  K'w  wunls  u(  ^iiKlinli  Bpe««li : 
A  bondage  ivrMtly  braok.«<l,  ,t  atrifo. 
That  gives  thy  g«atiin.ii  ffoeo  and  life  t 
So  lui*«  [,  not  uuiuuvutll  iu  uiinil, 
Seen  blrilii  of  tcmiK'st-kivui^  kiuj, 
ThuB iKating  up  iiguiuat  tlia  winil. 

"  What  liMii!  bat  u-uuld  a,  garland  ouU 
•  For  Ibtit!  whn  art  »n  ln-AUtiful'; 

Oil  hnpjiy  plrnfliiic  !  1io(c  tn  ilwrJI 
Ucfliile  tliCL-  ia  rodk'  Lciilthy  dcll 
Adopt  v'our  bomuly  wayn,  ikiid  drew '. 
A  almphord,  tlioti  a  ulnonhcnlcM  \ 
.     .    .    .     And  I  w.io].l  liiivc 
Some  claim  ii|>on  tbee.  if  I  could, 
^on^  but  of  cauimuii  aoiulilxturhoiMt, 
Wbftt  joy  Ui  heftr  Liico,  ana  IobboI 
Thy  older  brother  I  woiiM  bo, 
Thy  FiLtber,  auything  to  tUw  !" 

1  ought  perhaps  to  apologize  for  curtailing  any  line  of  this  lovely 
poem.  But  enough  is  cited  to  sbov  how,  here,  Emotion,  though 
represented   with    requisite  acouracr,  is  represented  not  literally,  but 
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Bpiritnally,  and  "by  the  8|Hrit  made  Poetry.  One  feels  that  the  lines' 
tbemselrea  are  "  qutek  and  ea^er  visitings  of  thoughts  that  He  lieyond 
the  reach/'  not  only  of  l^nglUh  speech,  tmt  of  all  speech.  One  feelx 
that  they,  too,  are  beating  up  against  the  wind,  ami  kept  at  their  grand 
height,  and  maintained  in  thrir  glorious  steadfastness,  hy  the  very  tem- 
pest of  feeling  that  half  opposes  their  utterance.  No  better  sample 
could  be  given  of  what  onrura  to  Emotion  on  "the  high  mountain 
apart,''  no  mure  shining  instance  of  the  magic  of  tr&usligunng 
I  DDagination. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  inquiry,  whctliLT  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
HcflectiTC  Poetry  devoid  of  the  quality  of  imagination — in  other  words, 
whether  Poetry  can  be  proiluced  by  representing  TJiouglit  literally  in 
verse.      In  the  Fourth  Book   of  the  "Excursion,"  occurs  the  following 

passage  :• — 

"  Here  lliea  «fe  roll :  ii»t  fcxrijift  fur  our  creed 
Thv  worat  tliat  human  rc;iBimmj:  wtn  auliiovoi 
To  itDBcUlfi  i>r  porplpx  it :  yet  vritti  (Koin 
I  Aoknowlcdgitie,  au'ii  gri-cvou*  iflf-nprciaoli, 

1'hnt,  thi>nih  immoveiibty  convinced  we  xrutt 
ZpjU,  nnd  the  vifltie  lo  exiit  l>y  fititli 
An  lioltiiMB  live  hy  ciwmge  ;  as  by  Mtrength 
()f  hr-nrt  the  i>niloT  tighlii  i.v:t1i  ro^iriDg  »'iiT. 
Aliui !  the  eodriwnieiit  of  itnmorUil  pnwur 
Ii  muitclied  iia«quftlly  vitLi  custom,  tinw, 
An'l  ilominecriiii^  fnciittica  uf  ntiDso 
In  All ;  we  meet  with  iiijKnulded  foes, 
tdle  Utmjibitiniiii,  open  vanitLcm, 
Ejiheniiirnl  offspring  of  the  iinhliiHliing  world  ; 
And  in  thcjirivat*  rpg]oD*  of  tlic  miad. 
Ill-govcrnc^d  iiaMiiuiiH,  ruiikliiif^i  of  deB|iile, 

]ll]II1'0:!uRlt4<   wiallCa,    pIDUllg  tUlKVut<IDt, 

LKBtreu&ndcAM." 

What  arc  we  to  say  of  this?     It  is  Thought,  no  doubt;  and  had  it 

been  presented  simply  as  siifh,  it  might  have  passed.    Hut  it  is  presented 

as  Poetry ;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.      Some  pages 

further  on,  in  the  same  Book,  wa  encounter  these  lines : — 

"  I  have  Kon 
A  curioQB  child,  who  dwelt  apoa  »  trftct 
Of  iiiUuil  irrnimd,  n|i[ilyia^  to  Lis  ctir 
Tlic  Guuvuluij'jiu  of  n  BuiootL  li]i]>(;d  ihcll ; 

To  wliivli,  iti  »iUiUfi.'  liiioln'iJ,  Ills  \'nrj'  «oid 

Lilitancd  intently,  and  hie  countounnoo  soon 

Briglitani-tl  With  j*y  :  for  from  within  were  lioanl 

Murniiiringii.  wlirrcliy  thn  ijiiniitor  expressed 

Mystcrioiui  iititon  with  ita  native  aea. 

Even  such  n  ehell  the  I'nivcrse  itself 

Is  to  tUe  e.ai'  cE  l'*iutli  ;  and  there  nrc  times,  '  ) 

1  doubt  iiiil,  when  to  yon  il  doth  impart 

Authentic  tidings  of  inviubic  tliinj^ ; 

Of  ebb  and  How  and  i^vcr-diiriog  sioweT, 

And  central  pnacfi  iiibsiiiting  at  th«  heart 

Of  cndlu*  agitation.     Here  yoti  ttnnd, 

Adoro  kod  woralu)>,  when  you  know  It  not, 

Piriu*  b«yiiDd  tho  intontioii  of  ytmr  thmiaht, 

Dnvdiit  aborA  tlift  meaniDg  of  yonr  will,'" 

Whiit  n  coutr&st !  In  the  cue  instance,  we  have  bare,  literal,  pedes- 
trian Tliought.  In  the  other,  we  have  Thought  lifted  into  the  air,  draped 
with  the  bright  cloud,  searched  by  the  spirit  into  traueparency,  trans- 
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figured   glorified.      Docs   any   one  want   to   ace   the  same   Tbougln 

traiiafigureil  and  glorified  still  more  completely,  let  liim  turn  to  aaother 

pugc  of  the  Bclf-same  poet : 

"  Xbuw  Hhwloivy  rccnl lections, 
Wliiob  lie  t\iry  wlinl  tii-iiy  ro«y, 
Are  3'ot  tbe  fimnbun  tight  of  nil  oar  day. 
Are  yot  a  luoitci  light  vi  all  our  SMiiifi 

l'l>!ioK!  uii,  k^hi-ri*1>,  ami  lutw  (lOwcr  to  inake 
Our  noiiy  yoivr>  *ii<'iit  tn'icnrabi  Ju  tli*  bsing 
Of  ths  nliTtinl  Kiiiiucc  :  tnitlia  tL&t  wake. 

To  pi'risli  i*ver  : 
Which  Dcicher  li§tleuneM,  nor  mad  UDdwroiir. 
Nor  Man,  nor  Buy, 
y<jt  all  tliat  in  at  enmity  with  juy 
ViLti  utlBrly  aIidIxbIi  or  di-slroy  T 
Heucfl  in  a  »cttBon.  of  culm  wrathcr. 


Tliough  inlfttiil  Tnr  wn  he, 
-  ■(iul>  huTo  xiuht  of  tbat  in 
Wliich  brniifint  ub  Lithor, 


Oar  anula  huro  Hiuht  of  tbat  initnottal  s«a 


Can  in  a  mointnt  travel  thither. 
And  MO  the  vlulilrtu  iport  o^a  the  uborc. 
Anil  hear  thi'  lulgUty  waIvib  roUiug  ewriU'Orti" 

If  ever  Thought  was  ctlierialiKod,  was  hy  the  spirit  made  perfect,  was 
t^en  up  to  a  hi^h  uuiuutuiu  apart,  tu  u  word,  nus  truusfigurcd  by 
Imaginution,  it  in  subjected  to  tbut  treutoncut  iu  the  fun^guiiig  passage. 
Alt  Litcr&lucM,  aitiQost  all  substnnce,  ha-s  disappcATcd  j  but  the  tcuuou:^ 
brightness  of  the  Thought  i*  more  real,  more  convincing,  tlian  the 
bodily  presence  itself. 

Yet  one  more  of  the  operations  of  life  as  they  are  kuowu  to  u»t, 
aadu  they  arc  represented  iu  Poetry,  remains  to  be  couHidereil.  Pereep- 
ccptiou,  Emotion,  Thought,  iu  other  words.  Descriptive,  Lyrical,  and 
EeBective  vcrae,  buve  hceu  passed  under  revietv.  Action  bus  still  to 
be  cousidcred;  oud  this,  iu  Poetry,  is  represented  iu  its  futuess  by 
verse  cither  Epic  or  Dmmntic. 

Here  we  must  perforce  part  company  with  Wordsworth.  In  his  copious 
pages,  auyhody  may  find  abuudant  instances  of  Descriptive,  Lyrical, 
and  Reflective  verse,  which  is  only  verse  because  lacking  iniagiuatiou, 
i«iid  abundant  lustances  of  Descriptive,  Lyrical,  and  Refleetive  Poetry, 
irbich  is  indeed  Poetry,  because  saturated  with  imagination.  Uut 
Aetiou  was  alien  to  that  pious  aud  contemplative  mind ;  and  we  must 
turn  elsewhere  if  we  want  instance  of  Epic  or  Dramatic  poetry. 

Kven  iQ  betaking  ourselves  elsewhere,  however,  we  are  eoufroiiled 
with  a  difUcuIty,  though  not  a  dillicuUy  whieli  is  uot  easily  over- 
come by  a  little  good-wilt  aud  a  little  good  faith.  The  diSiculty,  where 
Epic  and  Dramatic  Poetry  ore  coucerncd,  is  that  iilustratiou  becomes 
impossible,  save  hy  reference.  Two  epica  or  two  dramoa  cauuot  be 
quoted.  They  cau  only  be  alluded  to.  let,  I  think  everybody  will 
he  of  opinion,  if  they  will  first  read  Sir  Richard  Blackmore'o  "  King 
Arthur,"  aud  then  Virgil's  "  /Eueid  ;"  first  Addison's  "  Cato,"  aud  then 
^akespeare's  "Julius  Ciesar,"  that  precisely  the  same  eoutraat  exists. 
between  epics  iu  verse  and  epics  in  Poetry,  betweeu  dramas  in  verse  aud 

itnaain  Poetry,  that  we  have  seen  exists  between  Descriptive,  Lyrical,  and 
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Rcflcctirc  Poetry,  and  Dcscriptivr,  Lyrical,  and  Reflective  verse,  aud 
that  the  contrast  is  caused  bj  the  absence  or  prescnee  of  the  same 
quality,  trausfiguriug  Imagiuntion,  Blai;kmore  hobbles;  Virgil  moves 
along  at  a  haud-gallop.  Addison  and  bis  eharactcrs  never  gut  tlioir  feet 
off  the  ground.  In  Sbikcspeare  wc  arc  rcioiuded  of  that  Battle  of  the 
Huu8,  represented  by  Kaulbacb  on  (he  wall  of  the  double  ataircaHC  of  the 
Xew  Museum  at  Berlin,  Ju  which  the  slaia  actuni  in  the  fray,  so  exasper- 
ated and  cscitcd  had  they  been,  rose  during  the  nisbt,  and  coutinned  the 
fight  ID  the  air.  Out  of  their  shrouds  aud  cerecloth)!  tbcy  come,  the  real 
perMnnf  es  of  the  poetic  drama,  clamber  into  the  sky  and  among  the 
clouds,  the  bright  clouds  tran^ligurcd,  reaew,  when  all  else  U  dark,  the 
stormy  or  tender  passions  of  tlieir  past. 

Am  I  mistaken  in  tliiukiug  that  it  is  now  eatabllshcd,  as  far  as  illm- 
stratioDs  eau  estabUah  auything,  that  neithi-r  Perception,  Emotion, 
Thought,  nor  Action,  neither  Descriptive,  Lyrical,  Reflective,  uor  Epic 
aod  Dramatic  verse,  will  or  can  produce  Poetry,  unless  somethiag  be 
added  to  them  which  we  call  Trail *figiiTation  or  Imagination?  We  have 
tested  the  qaestiou  in  both  ways.  We  have  seen  what  Des^criptive, 
Lyrical,  Reflective,  Epic  and  Dramatic  verse  are,  when  devoid  of  thin 
([uality,  aud  what  they  are  when  this  quality  is  prcscut  ;  and  the  result 
in  either  ca^e  is  to  corroborate  andcoufinu  the  proposition,  that  Poetry 
is  a  IransJignralioH  of  life  ;  in  other  words,  an  imar/inalivc  representation, 
in  verae  or  rhythm,  of  tehaiercr  men  perceive,  feet,  think,  or  do. 

Should  any  one  happen  to  think  that  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  the 
soundness  of  this  conclusion  was  superfluous,  I  would  ask  him  for  one 
moment  to  recall  various  opinions,  which  he  can  scarcely  have  failed 
to  come  across,  if  familiar  with  the  current  literature  of  the  time. 
How  often  have  we  been  told,  that  all  a  poet  or  a  painter  requires 
is,  to  see  things  just  as  llicy  are,  aiid  to  represent  them  jnst  as  they 
are,  and  that  perfect  realism  will  produce  perfect  Poetry,  just  as  it 
will  prodcicc  perfect  art.  How  often  have  we  been  assured  that  the 
one  thitig  necessary  for  a  writer  ia  to  feel  intensely  ;  and  that  Emotion,  if 
only  keen  and  deep  enough,  will  make  him  a  poet !  Finally,  how 
frequently,  of  late,  has  it  not  been  pointed  ont  that  compositions  which 
few  persons  can  understand,  arc  Poetry,  bcrauae  they  arc  profound  in 
thougbt.  None  of  these  assertions  can  be  accepted,  if  the  conclusions 
towards  which  we  have  gradually  tra>-cllcd  be  the  goal  of  which  we 
are  in  search. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  I  should  have 
ventured  to  ask  anyone  to  take  the  trouble  of  accoropanyiag  me  thus 
far,  had  I  not  intended  to  ask  him  to  act:omp.auy  me  still  further.  We 
have  as  yet  got  only  the  foundation  upon  uhich  practical  critical  con- 
clnsioun  aiY;  to  lie  built.  But  it  -iras  indispensable  to  have  tbc  fonoda- 
tion  incoutcfltably  firm  and  sure,  before  any  snpcratructHro  conld  safely 
be  erected  upon  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  a  former  paper,  I  contended  against 
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two  propositions  whicli  t  unbmittccl  had  liccii,  in  eRcct,  propouuded  by  h 
'ptat  aulhoritj,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.     ITicy  were: — 

1.  T/iat  Poetry  is  a  cnticimn  of  life. 

2.  That  the  ri-taHve  grtatnes*  0/  a  poet  mainly  Hcpendt  on  the  htaiih- 
fulnesa  and  truth  of  his  eriticititt  of  l\fe. 

IIiul  the  lirst  pi'opusitiou  Iil-ch  souml,  sound  also  would  Lave  heeu 
the  sec'oud,  since  it  is  a  corollary  from  the  first.  I  thiuk  wc  saw  ihat 
Iwth  are  unsound.  At  any  rale  I  laboured  to  show  them  to  be  such^ 
aud  to  get  them  titgativinl.  I  will  now  state  tno  other  prtipositiuus,  ouc 
of  which  has  been  advauccd  already,  and,  1  fancy,  established,  and  the 
second  of  which  is  but  a  corollary  from  the  first.     They  arc  these  : — 

1.  Poetry  i»  a  transfiifurtilion  of  tife ;  in  otfitr  wordi,  an  imaginative 
representttlion,  in  verxe  vr  yhijihm,  of  whatever  men  jitrceive,  feel,  ttttuk 
or  do. 

2.  The  relative  ffreatucm  of  a  poet  litpends  upun  the  ainotint  of  life  lie 
haa  trannfiyarttl ;  iu  other  words  uptin  how  much  of  whatever  men  perceive, 

^Jeel,  think,  or  do,  he  has,  in  verae  or  rhythm,  represented  imepHatively. 

To  these  I  «>nill  nslt  to  be  allowed  to  add  a  third  proposition,  and 
then  our  task  will  be  done. 

Is  there  any  prcvailiug  estimate  of  the  relatire  importance  of  tbe 
fonr  various  fuiietious  of  life  wiih  which  I'oetrj'  hax  to  deal — viz., 
whatever  meu  perceive,  fi-el,  tbiuk,  ur  do?  To  put  the  same  questiou 
in  other  terms — Does  there  exist  some  general  opiuiou  as  to  the  rdutive 
importance  of  PL-rception,  Jimutiou,  Thought,  and  Action  ? 

Jiurely  everybody  will  at  once  an^^wer,  "  Unquestlouably  there  docs; 
Aod  they  ore  advancJiigly  important  in  the  order  in  irliieh  they  are 
here  stated."  Thai,  I  take  it,  is  a  correct  answer;  nnd  to  it  must 
be  added,  that  tliey  lire  so  by  uo  artificial  or  arbitnury  progression, 
but  by  that  most  ucccasary  aud  iucvitable  of  all  progressions,  the 
progresaioii  that  dept;iids  upuii  uiitural  devt-lupiiiL-ut.  Frrceptiou  is 
the  preliminary  aud  prelude  to  Kmotiou;  Perception  imd  Kmotiou  are 
the  preliminary  and  prelude  to  Thought;  Perception,  Emotion,  and 
Tbonght  arc  the  preliminary  and  prelude  to  Action.  Men  perceive 
before  they  feel,  feel  before  they  thiuk,  feel  and  thiuk  before  they  act. 
Confining  ourselves  to  the  operations  of  ordinary  life  and  ordinary 
people,  wc  may  sufcly  ufiirm  that  Emotion  ia  a  liiglicr  fuucttou  than 
PercL-pliuu,  Thought  than  Pcri-i-ptiou  or  Emotiou,  Acliou  than  any 
of  the  other  three;  for,  in  this  ascending  scale,  what  succeeds  implies 
tuid  includes  what  goes  before,  while  what  goes  before  does  not  imply 
And  include  what  succeeds. 

Now,  luus  this  order  of  the  relative  dignity  of  perceiving,  feeling, 
thinking,  and  acting,  uo  riilevaucy  to  that  "  relativrj  greatness  of  the 
poet,"  about  which  we  are  at  present  iunuirlug?  1  tliiuk  ithas;so  muuU 
pertinence,  in  fact,  that,  if  we  elin^  to  it,  we  shall  fiud  ourselves  on  tlie 
traoea  of  a  critical  canon  of  t^ouaiderablc  pregnancy. 

For  if  it  be  the  facti  as  wc  have  sccu  it  isj  that  Perception,  i^motiou. 
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Thought,  and  Action,  correspond  with  Descriptive,  I;yrical,  IttrHcctivc, 
and  Ei)ic  or  Dramatic  Poetry,  uud  if  it  furtlier  be  the  fact  Hint  I'cr- 
LTiiliou,  Einotiou,  Thought,  and  Action  are  au  asceuding  scale  of  fiiac- 
tioiiid  diguttr  and  grcatucss,  is  there  not  a  stroug  presumption  tlist  an 
aoftloROus  nsicending  scale  of  gr«itnc«s  «rid  dignity  is  h)  ha  observed  in 
DescriptiTe,  Lyricn.!,  Reflective,  tiad  Epic  or  Drnniatir  Poetry'' 

Everyone  familiar  witli  scientific  or  even  with  logical  modea  of  thought 
will  grant  this;  and,  on  examination,  I  think  we  shall  find  that  the 
presumption  ut  a  sound  one,  and  in  striking  conformity  with  the  eatimatc 
of  the  most  authoritative  critics  iu  all  times  and  all  nations. 

The  supremacy  of  Epic  and  Dramatic  Poetry — in  other  wonU,  of 
Poetry  that  deals  specially  and  pre-eminently  with  Action- — -was  affirmed 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  has  never  since  been  Beriousty  contcatcd. 
U|Kin  what  in  the  cnnviction  of  this  siipremac^y  based  ?  It  is  halted  on 
the  observation  that  Epic  Poetry  and  Dramatic  Poetry  "  deal  with  more 
of  life,"  and  with  life  in  more  complex  aspects,  than  any  otlicr  kind  of 
poetry,  and  therefore  demand  the  c^orcinc  of  wider  and  more  vigorous 
iniagiuatLOu.  This  is  what  Professor  Bain  means  when  he  says  that 
"  the  snatches  of  fairyland"  to  be  met  with  in  lyrical  poetry  are  "  bat 
the  faintest  approach  to  the  historical  iniaginatiou,  the  power  of  full 
concrete  realization."  IlL-utie,  while  every  nation  and  every  tongue  has 
produced  Descriptive,  Lyrical,  and  Ueflectivc  poeta  of  genius  and  dis- 
tiuetiou,  £|)ic  and  Dramatic  poet5  of  indisputable  cuioence  hare  been 
fewer  and  more  fur  between  than  angels'  visits. 

Both  Epic  and  Dramatic  Poetry  deal  specially  and  pre-eminently  with 
Action.  To  which  of  these  two  must  the  higher  rauU  be  assigned  ?  I 
hiivc  not  space  to  argue  timt  qucHtJon  ;  uiul  fur  me  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  without  argument  would  be  intolerable  presumption.  1 
mnst  therefore  content  myself  with  quoting  a  great  authority,  in  very 
few  words.  "Those  thiugs,"  says  Aristutlc,  "which  the  Epopee  pos- 
sesses are  to  be  found  iu  Tragedy,  but  cvcrythijig  which  Tragedy  contains 
h  not  ia  tlio  Epopee.  It  is  evident  Tragedy  will  be  more  excellent  tbau 
the  Kpopee,  iu  consequence  of  attaining  its  cud" — which  is  elsewhere 
stated  to  be  Action — "  in  a  greater  degree." 

Let  us  look  at  this  a  little  more  closely.  "  Every  tragedy,"  »ay» 
Aristotle,  "  has  scenes,  apparatus,  manners,  and  a  fable,  and  melody, 
and,  in  a  similar  manner,  sentiment.  But  the  greatest  of  these  ia  the 
combination  of  the  incidents.  ....  The  end  of  Tragedy  does  not  con- 
sist in  imitating  manners,  but  it  embraces  manners  on  account  of  actions, 
ao  that  the  action  and  the  fable  are  the  end  of  Tragedy.  But  the  end 
is  the  greatest  of  all  thiugs.  Moreover,  without  Action,  Tragedy  can- 
not exiivt ;  but  it  may  exist  without  manners Further,  if  an jone 

place  in  a  continunns  series  moral  speeches,  sayings,  and  sentiments, 
he  will  not  produce  that  which  is  the  work  of  a  tragedy;  bat  that  will 
he  mnch  more  a  tragedy  nhich  uses  lliesc  things  aa  subordinate,  and 
which  contains  a  fable  and  combination  of  iucidcnls  ....  The  fable. 
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tUcreforc,  is  the  principal  part,  anJ,  as   it  were,   the  soul  of  Trtigedy  ; 
but  the  manuers  are  next  in  rank  .  .  •  .  Theacntimcnts  rank  third." 

What  ia  this,  1  ask,  hut  to  say  that  the  cardinal  distinction  of 
Dramatic  Poetry  is,  that  it  deals  iu  a  special,  more  enlarged,  and 
more  oumpletc  manner,  vith  the  greateat  of  all  human  ruuetioiiK, 
Action — ill  othpr  wonls,  with  "  whatever  men  do" — at  the  aainc  time 
that  it  deals  incidentally  with  Perception,  Emotion,  and  Thought,  or 
"  whatcrcr  they  perccire,  feel,  or  think?"  This  it  is  which  constitulca 
tts  grcatacaa;  this  it  ia  which  cHtabIi»hcs  ita  »^iipcriority. 

1  can  scarcely  believe  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  dispute  this 
conclusion.  Indeed,  does  he  not  allow  us  to  perceive  that  he  was 
conscious  of  it,  when  he  affirms  that  what  eoustilutes  the  relative 
greatness  of  a  poet  is  "  an  ample  body  of  powerful  work,"  and  the  fact 
that  be  "  deaU  with  more  of  life  "  ?  Such  language  as  thU  we  cau  have 
no  difficulty  in  cniiorsing  ;  indeed,  we  must  rndurac  it,  fur  it  tallies  exactly 
with  thi;  conclusion  at  which  wc  have  arrived.  Hut  how,  I  venture  to 
ask,  shall  wc  snccced  in  applying  it  to  'Wordsworth,  or  to  any  poet  who 
has  not  coped  with  Action  at  all  ?  I  should  have  thought  that  the  one 
obvious,  gluriu{»  defect  of  Wordsworth's  Poetry  id  that  it  does  not  deal 
with  enough  of  life,  or,  a$  Mr.  Arnold  confessed  more  than  a  century 
ago,  "  aTerts  its  ken  from  half  of  humau  fate,"  aud,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
a  familiar  aolccism,  by  far  the  larger  half.  Think  of  how  Shukeapeare 
deals  with  the  most  meditative  of  men,  Ilumlct,  Pnucc  of  Denmark  ! 
And  theu  think  hoiv  Hamlet  would  have  been  dealt  with  by  u  purely 
meditative  or  rcllcctivc  poet.  The  whole  secret  is  there.  It  is  the 
difiercncc  bctvccii  movement  and  still-life;  the  diltereuce  between 
Claude's  "Arcadia,"  and  Raphael's  "  Battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge;" 
the  difrcreaec  between  a  siuiliiig  pastoral  by  Constable,  and  oue  of 
Tunicr's  stormy  laudacapes,  with  all  the  elcmeuts  visibly  at  work  upon 
the  canvas. 

To  this  conclusion,  theu,  we  seem  to  have  travelled,  by  natural  if 
not  by  co»y  stages,  that  the  highest  and  greatest  Poetry  is  Dramatic 
Poctr}*,  Kpic  Poetry,  and  wliatevcr  other  form  of  Poetry,  if  there  be 
such,  which  permits  tlic  imaginative  rcprescntatioa  of  great  action 
in  a  great  aud  adequate  manner.  Applying  the  reasous  which 
have  led  us  to  this  couclii»iou,  we  should  find  that,  desceudiug 
the  Bcalc,  we  come  next  to  Reflective  Poclry,  or  the  Poetry 
of  transfigured  Thought;  then  to  Lyrical  Poetry,  or  the  Poetry  of 
transfigured  Emotion ;  linally  to  Descriptive  Poetry,  or  the  Poetry  of 
transfigured  Perception.  Perhaps  one  (jualiKcntion  should  here  be 
made.  Though  transfigured  Thought  or  Ilettective  Poetry,  pure  and 
Rimple,  tnust  be  ranked  higher  than  traiisfiKUred  Emotion,  or  Lyrical 
Poetry,  pure  and  simple,  I  am  not  sure  there  does  not  exist  poetry,  to 
which  a  distinctive  appellation  boa  not  yet  been  given,  in  which  Thought 
and  Kuioliou  are  fnacd  in  equal  proportions,  and  which  ia  higher  in 
quality  than  either  the  Poetry  in  which  Thought  plainly  predominates. 
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or  tban  the  Poetry  in  wliivh  Emotion  plainly  predominates ;  juat  as  wc 
often  feel,  in  converafttion,  that  the  fSncst  and  most  impressive  tUiDktr 
le  the  man  who  thinks  rmotioiiallT  without  rcaiiing  to  think  juAlly.  lu 
that  case  wc  might  have  to  say  that  tlioiigh  jnircly  Kclirctivc  Poctiy 
must  be  ranked  higher  thnn  purely  Lyrical  Poetry,  a  compound  ol  the 
two — Lyrical-Rcflcctivc  Poetry — of  wliich  Wordsworth's  "Ode  on  In- 
timations of  Immortality"  is  a  capital  instance,  would  hare  to  be  placed 
before  fitbcr. 

I  ihiiik  we  have  now  reached  our  goal,  and  that  I  may  venture  to 
formulate  that  third  Proposition  whieb  T  said  remained  to  be  added.  I 
TTOuld  state  it  thus  : — 

8.  In  raluirg  ike  amount  of  life  a  poet  liaa  trawfpffiired,  tn  other  tporils, 
in  tatimnling  (he  rc/afhc  i/rcatftc:is  of  a  jicrcl,  the  plucc  of  honour,  dignily, 
and  xmjiorlance  matt  be  astiyntd  to  Action,  the  next  to  Thovgkt,  the  luxt 
to  Emotion,  and  the  last  to  Peretptton  or  ObstriHitiun. 

It  will  iiuw  be  evident  that,  hutwteu  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and 
myself,  there  are  both  identity  and  divergence  of  opinion.  Did  we 
differ  wholly  and  entirely,  I  should  nccrsaarily  be  obliged  to  suspect  that 
he  WU3  right  and  1  \sas  wrong.  Hut  we  n^ruc  in  insisting  upon 
the  importance  of  vbat  he  calls  "  the  laws  of  poetic  truth  aud  poetic 
beauty,"  and  what  1  call  "  transfiguration  or  imagination,"  and  we  jccm 
to  be  at  one  where  be  dwells  upon  "  a  sound  subject-matter,"  and 
reiterates  the  phrase  "  deals  with  more  of  life/'  and  where  1  dwelt  upon 
"the  umuuut  of  life  "  with  which  a  poet  hna  dealt,  giving  the  place  of 
honour  to  tbat  which,  it  atems  to  mc,  is  the  highest  function  of  life 
— Tie.,  Action.  We  appear  to  go  apart  in  this,  that,  whenais  he  affirais 
that  Poetry  is  a  criliclsm  of  life,  and  the  greatness  of  a  poet  depends  upou 
boir  be  bos  criticized  it,  I  vcuturo  to  affirm  that  Poetry  is  a  represen- 
tation of  life,  and  that  the  greatness  of  a  poet  depends  upon  bow  much 
of  it  he  has  reprcscuted ;  the  poetic  manner  being,  in  either  ease,  prc- 
aupposed. 

These,  then,  arc  the  Canons  of  Poetical  Criticism  I  would  venture  to 
advance.  Whether  they  prcscut  any  novelty,  either  in  their  conclu- 
stouH  or  in  tlic  mcthuds  by  wliicli  these  have  been  reached,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  «ay.  But  I  thiuk  I  may  vcuturc  to  assert  that  they  are  not 
arbitrary  canons,  nor  based  on  any  individual  predileetion ;  tbat  they 
have  their  Jinalogy,  their  foundation,  and,  to  that  extent,  their  justifi- 
cation, in  the  laws  of  bnnian  nature  and  human  development;  and  that,- 
thoiigb  possibly  it  raay  be  found  difficult  to  reconcile  with  them  certain 
opinions  about  [rocts  and  Poetry,  which  have  been  extensively  (liBscmi- 
Dated  during,  say,  tbe  lost  quarter  of  a  century,  they  will  be  found  in 
strict  hanuony  with  all  previous  opinious  conccTning  poets  and  Poetry 
that  have  resiftted  the  ordeal  of  time,  and  will  leave  Homer,  Sophocles, 
Virgil,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Byron,  on  the  thrones  tbat  have 
been  assigned  to  theni,  while  plaelng  upon  somewhat  lower  scata 
tboK  poets  wbo  have  failed  to  "deal  with  a»   much  of  life,"  and   to 
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equenth  as  "ample  a  body  of  powerful  work."  If,  in  travelUug 
avards  these  conclusions  l)y  a  mail  nf  hia  own,  tlic  writer  liad  found- 
tbat  he  was  dcvinting  rroni  the  critical  judgmciitn  of  the  x>ast,  aud  the 
cumulated  consensua  of  Ruccessive  gcneratioos,  thea,  indeed,  lie  would 
iave  bec?n  satisfied  that  somehow  he  had  missed  his  waj.  But  if  the 
rorat  that  hofals  hiiu,  rrnm  fratikly  pursuiDg  this  rwiA,  is  to  divrrge  iiv 
ie  degree  frniu  the  jirerailiiig  judgmeubi  of  the  age  in  whirh  he 
tppcns  to  live — well,  he  must  bear  that  result,  and  itst  wcH-knonru 
jnsctiuenccs,  a-t  best  he  can. 
I  tnist  the  object  of  these  two  papers  is  now  plain  to  thoac  who  have 
:n  good  enough  to  accompany  mc  th;ia  far.  The  object  was,  in  the 
rords  with  which  the  former  of  them  was  ooucluded,  "to  provide  our- 
elvcs  with  certaiu  critical  canons,  raised  above  Win  bias  of  individual 
IttttBte,  or  the  prevailing  Kpirit  uf  any  current  age^  by  referring  to  which 
re  may  aseertaio  with  suHicieut  fairness  and  tolerable  uircuracy  the 
ik  of  any  particular  writer  in  tbc  poetic  hiernrchy."  That  such  an 
bjcct  will  ever  be  attained  by  affirming  that  Poetry  is  u  criticism  of 
fc,  and  that  the  greatness  of  a  poet  depends  on  the  truth  aud  bealth- 
Idcss  with  which  he  has  critieiitcd  life,  1  could  uot  and  I  cannot 
elievo.  Such  csuouh  of  erittcistii  arc  ready-made  weapons  for  the 
ritical  partisan.  If  poetry  be  a  eriticium  of  life,  iheu  cnties  may,  and 
suredly  will,  estimate  jioeta  according  to  their  own  criticism  of  life. 
[b  not  that  an  appalling  prospect? 

Unhappily,  the  evil  is  nut  prospective  only.  It  is  runpaut  amongst 
%,  and  probably  wa«  always  more  or  less  rampant  in  every  contro- 
Rial  age.  Incidental  reference  has  been  made  lo  the  cptc«  of  Sir 
ichard  Dlackmorc.a  Wliig  writer  who  flouriMlicd  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Lnne.  By  a  writer,  himself  of  Whig  opinions,  but  living  not  ia  the 
r^gn  of  Quceu  Anue  but  iu  the  reigti  of  Queen  Victoria,  or  a  buudred 
and  fifty  years  later,  they  are  described  as  "  works  which  enjoyed  great 
repuUHou  in  their  own  day,  but  have  long  been  condemned  as  flat, 
iaclegant,  and  wearisome."  AVith  tbe  candour  that  asualiy  comes  with 
flux  of  time,  this  critic  adds  :  "  The  admiration  which  they  once  enjoyed 
is  not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  the  low  Btafs  of  public  taste,  but  iu 
great  measure  to  the  spirit  of  party.  Blackmorc,  being  a  nealoos 
Whig,  and  n  frieud  of  the  King,  who  knighted  him,  it  became  n  kind 
of  political  duty  with  one  set  of  i^oople  to  read  and  praise  his  works, 
while  another  set  heartily  despised  tbem." 

Thi)  is  by  no  means  a  lingular  instance  of  .the  effect  of  party  spirit 
in  corrupting  literary  judgment.  What  the  Whigs  are  here  described 
as  doing  at  tbe  beginning  nf  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Tories  did  with 
etpial  vigour  and  equal  tuifairness  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  nineteentli 
century.  That  the  genius  of  Shelley  should  have  passed  almost  un- 
noticed in  his  lifetime,  and  not  have  been  noticed  at  all  except  to  be 
pooh-poohed,  remains  nu  eternal  opprobrium  ti>  contemporary  criticism, 
sad  an  cndariog  evidence  of  the  invincible  dishonesty  of  par^  spirit. 
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He  was  reputed  to  be  au  Atheist  and  a  IlepviblicaD,  and  so  there  waii 
an  end  of  the  matter.  Tory  criticism  of  life  soon  made  up  ita. 
tnind  about  hi»  Fuetry.  In  the  c^ase  uf  Wordsworth,  the  same  c&dm> 
ojienitcJ,  though  iu  a  lesser  degree,  to  defraud  an  entire  generation  of 
the  privilege  of  reading  hi»  Poetrjr.  Though  he  became  a  pretty  good  J 
Tory  before  bis  life  eiidcrl,  he  ytm,  in  the  commcticenient  of  his  career, 
associated  with  Jacobin  opiuions,  mid  \x  was  not  till  the  critics  of  life 
discoTered  how  orthodox  were  his  views,  that  tbc^  discovered  how 
cxqut»te  vas  lii»  Poetry. 

Thanks  to  the  uhirlJt^i;;  of  time  which  brings  in  its  revenges,  the 
sitaatioQ  is  once  more  chantfed.  Literary  criticiaiu  is,  at  |)TC«ciit,  maioly 
governed  by  Liberal  opinion;  and,  hence,  were  some  poet,  who  bad  not 
eoiicealeJ  his  opinion  that  I^iberalism,  in  its  mors  recent  developmeut,  i» 
a  sort  of  softening  of  the  intellect,  to  publiah,  let  us  say,  a  great  e^ac 
poera,  I  sit.t|>cct  it  would  meet  with  that  mixture  of  nkllful  neglect  and 
damning  fntiit  praise,  in  which  party  spirit  is  invariahty  so  expert. 

The  wrong  thus  clone  to  the  individual  is  a  matter  of  small  momcat, 
if  indeed  it  be  of  moment  at  all.  1  have  neither  sympathy  nor  pity  for 
the  fretful  pinings  of  unrecognized  genius ;  and  as  a  rule  they  arc  in- 
dulged iu  only  by  those  unfortunate  persons  whusv  sole  gift  of  imagina- 
tion is  to  imagine  that  they  have  it.  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  bore 
the  neglect  of  their  contem|M>rarie!i  with  the  patient  dignity  of  geuitu 
tliat  is  gcnuiuc.  As  Mr.  Tennyson,  who  possesws  both  in  abundance, 
has  finely  said, 

"  To  hkVA  tlio  great  poetic  hsut 
la  niiH*  tltta  ill  jiootic  fntu*  •" 

and  a  man  vho  has  the  rare  privilege  of  genius,  de»erres  to  be  deprived 
of  it,  if  he  craves  uneasily  for  its  prompt  reeoguilioti,  or  cares  ono 
single  line,  should  recogitition  be  withheld.  Moreover,  he  must  be  sia- 
gularly  unfortunate,  if  he  !)e  not  told  by  some  one  or  other  what"  he 
already  knows;  if  sorac  gentle  spirit,  gifted  with  the  foreknowledge 
that  aScction  inspires,  docs  not  crown  him  vFith  premonitory  laurel, 
rity  ShcUoy  indeed  !  Shelley,  iu  whom  Mary  Godwin  believed,  though 
she  had  not  sMJcn  !  Let  us  rather  keep  our  pity  for  Byron,  for  whom  the 
loveless  applause  of  the  world  was  the  hollow  die  of  a  reverberating 
drum.  Who  can  doubt,  when  Petrarch  was  cn)wncd  upon  the  Capitol, 
that  hia  thoughts,  like  those  of  the  dying  glediatofj  were  "faraway," 
aod  that  he  would  gladly  have  forfeited  the  plaudits  of  the  llomau 
people,  if,  in  the  solitude  of  Vaurlusc,  he  could  have  once  heard  Laura 
csclaim,  "O  my  poet !" 

It  is,  therefore,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  individual,  that  protests  have  to 
be  made  ngaiust  canons  of  eritieisni  whieh  would  eounteuaucc  and  encou- 
rage literary  judgujcutA  saturated  with  prejudice  and  steeped  in  party 
spirit.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  public  and  of  critics  themselves.  Against 
the  foihics  of  human  nature,  against  pcrtional  gnulgc  or  the  partiality  of 
cliques,  no  precautions  arc  possibk-.      But  let  us  at  les^t  deprive criticiam 
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tf  aU  excuse  for  the  bios  that  springn  from  comiuanity  or  conflict  of 
o^iifiion.  A  bnlliant,  but  I  caunot  honestly  say  &  judicial  critic,  has 
wfccd  tt«  to  regard  Collins  aa  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  cightociith 
ecntiiry,  because  he  trfls  more  or  less  a  Republicau!  Similarly  wo  are 
iinted  to  esteem  a  ecrtain  French  poet  as  the  greatest  siuger  of  his  time, 
hcaose  he  deuouucca  Kings  and  ghirifieti  the  People.  Frum  a  literary 
and  crittcal  point  of  riew,  thin  is  dcploruhlc.  But  it  would  have  a  gmrl 
deal  to  say  for  itaclf,  if  poetry  wrrr  really  a  criticisni  of  life,  and  if  the 
rdsltre  grcatncsa  of  the  poet  depended  on  the  truth  and  hculthfnhicss 
vith  which  any  of  us  happened  to  thiuk  life  bad  been  ciiticized  by 
him. 

It  is  narrated  of  St.  Augustine  that,  valking  one  day  upon  the  shore 
It  Ostia — ^ju8t  after,  I  supiHwc,  the  death  of  his  mother — and  meditating 
■fresh  n))on  the  intcllci-tnal  dunbto  that  still  vithheld  him  frum  embrac' 
tug  Christianity,  he  suddenly  pcreeivcd  u  child  that,  with  a  shell,  was 
Imlliug  the  sea  into  n  hole  iu  the  s&nd.  "  What  arc  you  doing  my 
child?"  asked  the  S&iiit.  "  I  am  emptying  the  oecau,"  was  the  reply, 
"into  this  hole."  "That  is  impoflsihle."  "Not  more  imposaibic 
than  for  you  to  empty  the  universe  into  your  iutellect,"  said  the  child, 
tad  vanished.  Poetry  is  the  Ocean.  Criticisms  of  life  are  holes  iu 
tlie  sand,  which  the  next  tide  of  human  emutiou  will  level  and  abolish. 

It  is  idle  to  hope  that  criticism  will  ever  be  able  to  do  full  justice  to 
prc&t  works  of  imagination.  Something  however,  may  he  done  tuwards 
^iiardiug  it  against  doing  them  injustice:  aud  once  more  I  venture  to 
May  thst  if  we  are  to  aseertain  with  sufticicnt  fairncH?  and  tolerable  ac- 
curacy the  rani:  of  any  particular  writer  in  the  poetic  hiemrchy,  we  must 
pioridc  ourselves  with  critical  canons,  that,  raised  above  the  bias  of  iu- 
di\iduHl  taste  cw  tbe  prevailing  spirit  of  any  current  age,  and  that  haritig 
tlieir  foundation  in  pcrraaneut  laws  of  human  nature,  will  bear  being 
tested  l)y  the  eonscnsua  of  critical  opinion  iu  past  generations.  Such 
1 1  hare  attempted  to  propound,  and  to  every  critic  who  desires  to 
""jiulge,  without  fear  or  favour,  I  can  only  say,  in  eoncIuMon, 

"  Vive,  vale.     Si  unid  ooviatt  rMtiuii  i«tit, 
Cktiilidiiii  imjierti ;  n  non,  hia  uterc  awourn.'' 


F*rvwelL     1(  Iwlter  tyBtem's  thioc, 
Fnuldj  Uuport  it,  or  uk  mine. 


ALntiD  Austin. 


ON  SOME   DEFECTS  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION   OF   SCOTLAND. 


I  SHALL  state  lu  a  fctr  Tords  the  nature  of  the  subject  -which  1 
have  clioi^cn  for  my  atUlreu.*  There i«  n  prevalent  belief  that,  especi- 
ally in  Scotltind,  there  is  a  irnnt  of  iui?i)  of  gre&t  aud  proininoiit 
ability,  aud  thiR  is  necoimted  for  by  sayiD"  that  culture  lias  spread 
over  larger  masses  rather  than  coDcentrated  itself  on  a  few  eminent 
persons.  Whether  this  be  so,  or  not,  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  Bat 
]  hsTv  iLO  hesitation  in  assertliig  tliut  we  might  l)c  better  tliau  we  urc> 
and  1  elutU  attempt  to  explain  to  you  certain  defects  iu  the  organiia- 
tion  of  our  society  which  tend  to  kficp  ua  lower  than  wc  ought  to  be. 

I  wish  to  proeeetl  cautiously  in  dealing  with  such  a  subject.  I  know 
that  tbiitgs  \'ary  according  to  the  point  of  vicvr  whidi  ouc  assumpa. 
If  you  put  your  eye  close  to  an  object,  the  part  seen  is  magnified,  bat 
it  is  only  a  very  small  part  that  is  sccu,  and  all  sccse  of  proportion  is 
lost.  As  tLe  object  recedes  from  the  eye,  it  becomes  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  the  mind  has  continually  to  correct  the  impression  of  the 
seose.  And  hour  various  arc  the  fccIiiigH  vitii  ivhich  we  view  natural 
objects  I  One  uoticcfi  every  shade  of  colour,  auotlier  every  feature  of 
form  ;  one  delights  in  a  fragment  of  a  landscape,  another  likes  a  large 
expanse;  and  every  one  looks  on  external  Nature  with  rmatiou.s  which  arc 
not  suggested  by  it,  but  How  forth  from  the  depths  of  his  own  human 
eipcricncc  of  jwy  and  sorrow.  If  bucIi  ia  the  variety  of  view  with 
which  wc  look  on  cvtcmal  Nature,  how  much  more  vu-icd  must  be  the 
aspects  in  which  the  movements  of  human  society  prcsciit  themsclvea 
to  us,  especially  when  it  h  the  society  in  which  we  ouraclvcs  live  and 
move.  We  are  sometimes  puazled  to  know  whether  it  is  ourselves  or 
our  fellows  that  are  moving  ou.  Wc  ai-e  disturbed  by  considerations 
which  arc  BuggeatctJ  by  our  own  peculiar  circumstances.  At  the  licst, 
■*  Dolivcrail  »t  tlie  Oponinij  of  thu  Wiitt  Litcraiy  Anociation,  Ediobnt^fa. 
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ihclnmin  being  is  always  limited.  He  can  sec  OiJy  vrithtn  a  limited 
sphere,  itnd  ran  compreliond  only  n  portion  of  w-liut  he  sees.  It  is, 
tlierefbre,  with  a  full  consciouRncss  of  Ihc  possibility  of  my  being  in  the 
nOBg  that  1  lay  before  yon  the  farts  and  coDsIderutiuus  whidi  I  wish 
to  snbmit  to  you ;  aud  it  is  for  you  tu  judge,  and  I  trust  that  yon  may 
god  materiaU  in  some  of  tlieni  for  yotir  diacuBsiou. 

Before  I  proceed,  1  have  still  one  preliminary  obscrratinn  to  make, 

anil  that  is  in  regard  to  the  eomroon  idea  of  profprc»$.     It    i«  qow    the 

Gifd  belief  of  many    that  the  courac  of  nmiikiiul   is  ever  onward  and 

npvnni,  and  that  the  present  age  is  aInayK  better  than  the  past,     lliey 

iflutginc  that  nil  that  is  bn:4t  aud  wisest  gets  permanently  fixed  iu  the 

race,  that  no  tnith  or  noble   idea  n   ever  lostj    and  that  the   present 

includea  within  it  all  the  goodiiC8.<4e8  of  the  past.     There  are  others  who 

take   a  quite   contrary  view.      They  think    that  the  present  u;^  is  the 

vont  that  crer  existed,  and  that  the  next  will   cud  mankiud  in  nttcr 

Tuin.     History  and  our  own  expeneucc  seem  to  me  to  teach  that  neither 

d  tkesc  opinion<t  is  correct.     The  powers  of  f^ondiie^s  arc  stronger  than. 

the  powers  of  eTil,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  our  utter  destnirtiou.     These 

gloomr  ideas  arise  from  tlic  hitter  experience  or  bilious  tendencies  of 

tlie  individual  thinker.      On  the  other  hand,  the  reception  of  new  ideas 

ixA  tlic  embodiment  of  past  goodness  must  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the 

iodiriduaU  who  arc  to  contain  them.      Now  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 

ilceaj  uften  makcxitti  appcaraucu  in  raccti,  and  that  sons  arc  not  alwavs 

eijiuJ  to  their  fathers  in  intellectual  pdwer  or  moral  sell-control.      There 

ii,be»dcs,  a  dissipation  of  energy  in  the  mental  a.«  in  the  physical  world. 

Tlic  moral  and    intellectual   atmosphere  may  liccomc  thick  with  ideas 

vbicli  correspond  in  character  to  decaying  matter  in  the  physical  world. 

TbCM  ideas  may  have  a  lowering  effect  on    the  whole  moral  build  and 

eaiutilution  of  the  age,  and    tlitu)  lofty  conceptions  of  life    and  lofty 

iJ«b  of  character  may  have  to  retire   before    meaner  ideas  and    lew 

■aftiy  aims.      It  is,  therefore,  of  supreme  importance  to  us  to  watch  tlic 

tcsdeucies  of  our  own  times,  and  if  there  art)  defects,  to  discover  and 

itiDove  them. 

It  ia  to  9omc  of  these  defects  in  Suotlund,  some  of  those  obstructiTe 
B^ncics  which  block  up  the  outflow  of  intellectual  power  and  limit  onr 
loonl  freedom,  t«  which  I  now  call  your  attention. 

Etcry  one  has  seen  case*  of  decay  in  the  commercial  world.  A  great 
niunber  uf  people  were  eugaged  iu  hand-loom  weaving  when  the  steam- 
loom  was  iuventcd.  There  was  but  one  course  open  for  these  workers. 
Many  of  them  thought  there  were  two.  The  first  idea  that  occurred 
to  tbcm  was  to  break  the  steam-looms  ;  b«t  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  this  procedure  was  luclesa,  uud  they  bod  to  follow  the  other  counic 
— lo  adapt  thciusclrcs  to  the  new  circumstances.  Those  who  tried  to 
luaiiitaiu  a  struggle  with  band-looms  against  steam-looms  had  to  poy 
for  tbcir  obstinacy,  and,  in  the  end,  to  succumb.  But  may  not  there 
be  finular  obstinacy  in  the  intellectual  world  ?     1  wish  to  put  it  to  you 
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whcllier  such  olistiiiacy  Tina  nnt  existed  mi  Scotland,  The  Kcnftiiisance 
und  tlie  Reformatioti  prnmiccd  aprofoUDd  interest  in  edticatiou.  It  was 
felt  tbat  c(]iicalion  nlioiilci  be  extended  to  larger  miuses,  aud  that  tite 
education  of  some  should  be  carried  to  a  higher  point  tlian  had  hitherto 
been  attained.  Kducation  meant,  in  those  days,  a  thorough  knowlcd^^c 
of  Latin.  In  the  vernacular  tongues  there  were  no — or  few — book*  of 
rcnl  lit(?rary  merit ;  and  the  science,  and  historj",  and  Reogrnphy  that 
then  existed  were  to  be  found  ouly  in  Latin  wcirlta.  Accordingly  the 
child  wa!i  trained  to  speak  Ijalin.  He  began  at  the  earliet^t  age,  in  liix 
father's  house  ;  be  went  to  sehool  about  sis  or  seven,  and  there  learned 
the  Latin  rudimentn  and  diaiogUiCfi,  and  he  cnntinncd  till  about  twelve  «r  ' 
thirteen,  when  he  went  io  the  University.  It  is  of  conseqncace  to 
rcmeniber  how  comparatively  small  was  tbc  circle  of  knowledge  in  those 
day*.  But  in  tlie  cightceullicoutury  a  great  movement  took  shape  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  knowledge  of  the  earth's  snrfacc  had  lieeii 
enormously  enlarged  by  dariog  voyagers  and  bold  discoverers.  \rodi*rn 
literatures  had  arisen,  and  claimed  the  attention  of  men  ;  science  had 
made  gigantic  strides ;  the  era  of  eriticism  had  begun,  and  the  very  foun- 
dations of  society  were  laid  bare  by  Rousseau.  There  \f&s  a  fermenta- 
tion of  new  ideas  in  France,  in  tJermany,  iu  Englaud — almost  io  every 
country  of  tbc  Continent;  but  the  education  of  the  youth  went  on  the 
same  as  before.  The  boys  learned  Latin,  aiLd  nothing  mure;  and  the 
girls  learned  sewing,  and  very  little  more.  Could  this  form  of  education 
continue  in  such  circumstances  ?  It  was  impossible.  lUiusscau  roused, 
attention  to  the  subject — the  aim  and  work  of  education  were  keenly 
discuMscd,  and  variuua  tentative  sclicmca  were  launchtitl  by  liascdow  unU 
other«.  It  was  given  to  tbe  (iertnans,  finally,  to  bring  nil  thc»c  ideas 
into  a  fociw,  and  out  of  them  to  claljorate  a  compli'to  systcra  of  national 
education.  They  were  iu  peculiarly  favonriiblc  circumstances  for  doing 
that.  Individuals  among  them  had  tried  almost  every  possible  experi- 
ment ill  education  with  more  or  less  success.  Their  great  king. 
Frederick,  had,  in  creating  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  devoted  special 
nttcnttoa  to  education,  and  laid  a  sure  fouudatiuu;  and  a  group  of 
the  greatest  thinkers  and  remarkable  scholars  arose  at  the  very  time 
when  the  greatest  distinctively  modern  literature  made  its  appcamnec. 
Thcv  had  also  a  strong  stimulus.  Napoleon  had  struck  them  a  savage 
blow  with  his  iron  fnot_,  and  for  a  time  thn  kingdom  slnggered.  Hut 
they  determined  that  thej-  should  rise,  and  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  malie  the  nation  wise  and  powerful.  Jiducation  was  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  means  of  this  renovation,  and  accordingly  all  tbc  wisdom 
of  the  nation  must  be  applied  to  the  elaboration  of  a  sound  and  cora- 
plcte  system  of  education.  And  what  were  the  ideaa  which  guided  theni  ? 
It  is  beyond  ray  purpose  to  discuss  tbe  system  of  primary  education  that 
was  established ;  I  wLsh  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  ideas  which 
guided  them  in  framing  the  higher  eduration.  Now,  lirst  of  all,  there  was 
a  rcvolnlion  iti  the  conception  of  the  object  to  which  higher  education 
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mart  be  directed.     It  was  not  to   be  a  mere  cultivation  of  tlie   polite 

litcr»lure;  it    wax  not  merely  to  rcline  aiitl  polish  the  gentlemaii ;   it 

«M  to  fit  the  yoaitg  mitn  for  entering  on  the  work  of  the  present  with 

tk  potest  intcUcctnal  power  and   iu&ight.     The  work  of  education 

«A  above  all.  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  highly-gifted  and  well- 

o^iiipped  citixcnH.     Accordingly  Latin   could  no  longer  bo  the  on]y 

•ad  promincDt  subject  of  study.  ]t  must  find  its  place  among  a  number 

of  other  subjects ;  and  the  very  mode  of  aludyiti;^  it  must  be  changed. 

WhiE  will  have  influenee  ou  the  future  deBtinies  of  a  nation  will  not  be 

a  knowledge  of  the  Tjatiti  language,  but  a  knowledge  of  tht!   Romnn 

people — how  they  lived,  how  they  governed,  how  they  fell  fn>m   their 

grtat  power.     The  youth  receiving  a  higher  education  must,    indeed. 

koow  the  lAtin  language,  hut  mainly  as  a  key  to  opcu  the  trcasurcH  of 

tlwnght  and  wisdom   that   lie  -within  the    Latio  writers  and    lloman 

history  and   iastitutious.     But    if  Latin  reqnircst  to  be  known  for  this 

rtMOD,  much  more  duo;  Greek.     Greek    literature  is  the   freshest,  the 

inottorigiual>  the  most  Klituulntitig  of  »li  literatures  ;  and  the  Greeks  tried 

endlcas  experiments  in  political  organization,  andthrew  their  geuius  into 

ercry  fon»   in    which  the  beautiful  can  be  embodied.      But  for  similar 

nstoiis   the    laugiiagea  of  modern  nations,  and  especially  one's  own 

biD^agc,  miwl  uot  he  neglected.     The  young  man,  at  the  ])ropeT  time, 

mart  study  the  history  of  his  own  country  ami  of  other  modem  nations 

in  preparutiou  for  his  work  in  life.     And  Ik  addition  to  this,  ur  in  eonnec* 

liou  with  it,  he  has  to  know  something  of  the  localities  of  the  earth  and 

of  tlic  progress  of  science.      It  is  uot  for  mc  to  discuss  how,  or   on 

wbat  principles,  the   claims  of  these  voriotis  educative  subjects   were 

idjoitcd.     I  have  merely  to  note  the  revolution  that  took  place  in  the 

(Diveption  of  the  object   aud  subject-matter  of  education.      But  this 

reTolulioD  led   to  another,  wbieh  m  the  one  which  mostly  concerns  my 

ar|uineDt.      If  the  higher  education    is    thus  to  be  extended,  and  to 

tmbmce  in  some  form  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  course  of  Europenu 

ci*ilizatioD   aud    the    ideas    which    hnvc  led    to    the    present    state  of 

£nn>peau  society,  it  wa»  no  longer  possible  to  keep  up  the  old  system  of 

bojnlKffinning  Latin,  and  ending  their  school  studies  at  twelve  nr  fourteen. 

TV  lemnrular  langnage  must  be  the  first  studied,  and  not  Latin,    Latin 

WBtt  come  later,  and  time  must  he  found  for  the  other  subjects.      What 

is  tic  principle  on  which  this  prolongation  of  time  shall  take  place? 

Tbwc  were  two  guiding  ideas  that  solved  this  problcrii.      First,  it  was 

the  mode  of  thought,  the  history  and  iubtitutions  of  u  country,  which  the 

fspil  was  to  know  to  fit  him  for  Im  future  work.     It  is,   therefore^ 

pUothat  he  must  hare  sntHeicnt  time  to  master  tlie  Inngunges  in  which 

lie  comes  into  personal  contact  with  tlie»e  thoughts  and   institutions. 

The  boy  must  remain  at  school  until  he  gets  a  firm  hold  of  Latin  and 

Qrttk,  and  has  read  a  considerable   purtioii  of  the  best  literature  in 

tKhUnguagc.      It    must  be  the  same  with  his  knowledge  of  modem 

Inguagm  and  literatures.  To  begin  Lutiu  or  Greek)  and  to  cud  with  only 
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a  feeble  grasp  of  tlic  language  ar.d  a  mrrc  spdlinp  out  of  a  few  extracts 
of  the  literature,  was  deemed  an  utter  waste  of  time.      Either  uot  begin 
it  at  all,  or  gu  on  till  tiic  litcriiturc  is  a  suurcc   of  enjoymeat  and  tlic 
ideas  are  easily  mastered  in  their  original  furiu  aud  language.     ])ut  the 
same  eonelut>iau  was  rL^dietl  in  another  way,  aud  from  a  [isycholo^ieal 
point  of  view.     Every  one  knuws  that  there  is   a  gradual  and  natural 
growth  of  the  human  miuil.     Tlit:  child  first  uses  Lis  senecs  aud  obocrves 
iudiridnal  things.      From     tins   exercise  he  bccamcs  able  tu  take   in 
^oup*,  and  thus  he  advances  until  he  is  able  to  deal  with  the  larger 
general! Kiitio as  and  th<;  most  abstract  ideas.      But  the  attainment  oi  this 
last  faculty   takes  place  only  after  loug  and  varied  practice  in  dealing 
with  concrete  objects  and  individual  feelings.       Now,  if  we  look  at  the 
process  of  development  in  Ific  average  man  of  considerable  capacity,  we 
sball    find  th»t   from  hi.s  birth,  to  about  eleveu,  be  is  not  capable  of 
much  more  than  observation,  aud  the  power?  of  observation  should  thca 
be  specially  cultiratcd.     From  eleven  to  eightccu  or  niucteeu  he  has  the 
special  faculty  of  imitation  and  appropriation.     He  devours  books,  he 
gathcm   in   stores  of  knowledge,  he   n;prr)dupe8  what  others  hnve  pro- 
duced.    He  can  lay  up  a  vast  mass  of  material  for  original  induction. 
Ilica  comes  the  last  and  noblest  stage,  the  stage  of  creative  activity. 
He  can    now  deal  in  nn  independent  ninuncr    with   tiiu  mutcriaU   he 
has  accumulated,      lie    thinks  orcr  the    problems   which  Lis  previous 
accumulations  have  presented  to  iiim,  and  he  forms  his  own  solnttons 
of   them    and     works    witli    fresh    insight.       To    any    one    who    has 
studied,  the    human    mind    it    h    plain    that   he     cannot    exert    this 
original  power  happily  nithout  liaving  laid  in  a  large  store  of  oliscr- 
vationa  and   a  knowlcdtjc  of  the    c?tpericncc    of  oCliers.       The    youth 
who  attempts  this  work  prcnmtnrcly  may  never  succeed  in  it  at  nll» 
and    is  always  liable   to   haaty  general izattons,   or  to    imagine  him- 
self forming  opiuiunfl  fur  hiiiisL'If  when  he  ia  merely  re-echoing  the  last 
impressions   prudutvil   on   Iiiiu  by  some  one  eUc.      I'm'  these  reasons,  ^ 
then,  a  revolution   took  place  in   the  school  age.*    It  was  determined  fl 
that  bcnct'fuith  it  should   continue  Ui  eighteen  or  nineteen.      Steady, 
regular  schoolwurk  wtis  to  go  on  till  the  youth  destined  to  receive  the 
highest  culture  >hould  attain  iiis  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year.     Tliit 
revolution    was  one  of  profoundcst  importance,  aud  has  exercised  an 
incalculable  intlueurc  on  the  history  of  philoHOphy   aud  science,  and 
the  destinies  of  nations. 

Ttiese,  then,  were  the  two  revolutions  that  look  place  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  higher  education.  In  Germany,  the  revolutions  have  been 
complete,  and  they  hare  been  more  or  teas  complete  in  nearly  all  tlio 
countries  of  Kuropc.  Scotland  alone  stands  prominently  out  as 
a  marked  esL-cptiun,  In  Scotland,  a  considerable  change  has 
taken  place  iu  the  subjerts  of  instruction,  but  it  is  not  long 
since  Latin  was  nearly  the  only  subject  tanglit  in  onr  grammar- 
acLouls ;  aud    even    yet    it  is    impossible  for    the   idea   to    take   i 
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thnt     a    knowledge    of    antiijuity  is   the    real    object   of    t 
tical   education,  for  tliem  is  no  deep  soil  in  which  it  can  take  root. 
But  ire  are  still  fiarthcr  behind  In  tho  period  during  vbich  our  boys 
attdtd  school.     The  roajonty  of  them  leave  school  at  fifteen,  nnd  there 
is  no  reason  vhy  thc-y  should  not  leave  at  foiirtseDj  as  far  aa  tlio  cduca- 
tiooal  arrangements  are  concerned.     The  courses  of  our  universities  are 
socli  that  a  hoy  of  fourteen  tihould  be  perfectly  veil  able  to  do  the  work. 
There  are,  iiulced,  a  few  exocptioiial   schouls,  where,    through   special 
Qtcoiastanccs,  an    effort    is    made    to    keep    the    boys    for    a    longer 
period ;     but     such    schuoU,    no    far     a»     tht^ir    highe&t     ctaMia    are 
concerned,  are  out   uf  harmony  nith  tlic    uLUit  etlucational  arrange- 
tnents   of  the  country,    and    iu   fact    most  of   them   look  away  from 
Scotland    for    the    further  development    of   their    pupils.     Contrast 
with  this  the  state  of  mnitcra  in  I'mssis.     For  eompariiou,  I  select  the 
pmrince  of  Urandenbnr^  containinf;  the  capital,  because  the  population 
it  Dearly  the  same  in  number  as  that  of  Scotland.    In  this  province,  then, 
there  wFre,  in  1S73,  28  gymnasia,  Ifi  llealschulen,  and  f)  higher  Bui^cr- 
adialcn,  or  citizen  schools.    The  fzymiia-^iacorreapond  toourhighschools. 
AQ  the  papils  nho  leave  school  for  tli<^  university  mui^t  stand  an  fxami- 
nation  on   the  subjects  which  tlicy   hare   studied.     Of  the  331    ivho 
passed  that  esamiaation   iu   Jtraiidciiburg  in  1873,  2  were  under  seven- 
leea,  ^8  were  seventeen,  ftS  vvcro  eighteen,  9G  were  ntuctccu,  83  were 
ncD^,  and  61  were  above  twenty.     This  statcmcut  may  give  you  some 
idea  of  tbc  nature  of  these  schools.     These  boys  were  taught  during 
tkeir  course,   religion,  German,  Latin,  Greek,    French,  gco;craphy  and 
Uttory,  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  natural   philosophy  uud  a  kiiow- 
ktlgc  of  Xaturc,  drawing,   writing,  singing,   gymnastics,  and   Hebrew. 
Nuw  it  ia  plain  that  thcHe  boys  have  ample  ttmi!  to  master  the  languages 
«bich  they  are  taught,  ami  to  make  themselvta  familiar  with  the  litera- 
lUTC  of  these  languages.     Ami   they  would  be  at  home  in  all  the  great 
factt  of  the  sciences  which  they  thus  carefully,   and    for  a  Icing  period, 
itndy.     Tbc  acquisitions  which  they  make  at  school  will  bo  acquinitioas 
thit  will  rcmaiu  with  them  through  life.     They   will   read  the  classics 
snd  French  with  cmsc,  they  will  he  able  to  handle  these  languages  with 
iodepeiidencc,  and  carry  out  any  literary  or  scientific  invesligatiuu  with 
povm  of  mind  fully  matured.      How  is  it  possible  for  our  buya  to  cope 
villi  these  in  the  higher  regions  of  hibtoricul  investigation,  of  learning, 
sad  of  science  ?     Our  boys  break  oil"  before  they  have  any  lirm  grasp  of 
tha languages  tbcy  etndy,  aud  they  soon  forget  what  they  Imvc  learned. 
U  liu  given  them  little  pleasure.     They  have  reaped  almoat  none  of 
tie  enjoyments  of  learning,  nnd  so  the  learning  of  the  school  retires 
utA  tlie  Inmber-rooni  of  their  memories,  and   proves  of  little  moment 
to  iticm  in  their  subsequent  career.     And  let  nic  draw  your  attention 
to  llic  complete  supply  of  siich  schools  in  Pnisaia.     While  Scotland  does 
tW  ptsarsa  one  that  carries  on  its  work    as    far   as   the   German  gym- 
■luiuin,  t'otadam,  with  a  population  of  38,000,  has  one  ;  Chirlutteuburg, 
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villi  8  population  of  IS.OOO,  has  one ;  the  town  of  Hiandeuhurg,  witlr 
a  population  of  25,000,  has  one  :  Nennippin,  with  a  populutiuu  of 
ucdcr  11,000,  has  one  ;  and  town*  ivitli  0,000  or  7.000  of  r  population 
have  siicli  schools.  And  alongside  of  these  fichooU  there  nrc  schooU 
where  the  merchant  aoU  manufacturer  arc  prepared  by  a  more  seientifie 
aod  modern  edueatiun.  Such  schools  are  called  ReDUchiileu  and,  as  X 
IiBTe  said,  there  arc  siitccn  such  sc]i(m)U  in  Brandenburg.  There  is  noDC_ 
in  Scotland  of  lilic  aim  und  completeness,  f 

Let  us  now  tani  to  the  idea  of  the  iiuircriiity,  which    arose  at  the 
same  time  and  out  of  the  same  circumstances.     The  youug  lad,  accord- 
ing to  the  conception  1  hare  just  expounded,    ha*  become  familikr  -with 
all  the  instrumcuts   of  investigation,    and    he   know*   what   has   been 
done  by  thoughtful  men  iu  previous  geuerntions.      (le  is  now  fit  to  pas*.  _ 
to  the  university.     What  is  the  university  to  do  for  him  ?     The  nni-H 
Tcrsity  ia  to  help  him  iu  his  creative  cfTortB,   in  his  endeavour  to  fona 
independent  judgments,  to  carry  out  orijnnal  research,  and  grapple  vritb 
some  of  the  innumerable  problems  of  life  and  history  which  the  world 
presents  to  niou  for  inquiry.      For  this   work   he   must  be  free  in   hi^M 
ehoice.      He  is  not  compelled  to  go  to  any  one  teacher.      He  selects  the" 
departmeut  in  wbicli    he   is  to  worlc,   and   tbeu  every  facility  in  to  be 
given  him  for  the  work.      How  is  this   to  he   done?     It  is  by  freedom* 
of  teaching.      Has  a  man  studied  auy  particular  subject,  and  is  he  com- 
petent to  deal  with  it  ?     He  must  bo  admitted  as  teacher  or  lecturer  iik' 
the  university.      There  miiat  be  no  restriction.      Should  he  prove  in  the 
end  to  be  nn  able  investigator  or  teacher,  the  uuii-ersity  will  keep  him 
as  a  permanent  official.      And  so  a  body  of  men  constitutes  the  unirer- 
sity  who  have  a  vocation  for  their  work,  who  arc  eagerly  devoting  their 
lives  to  investigation,  and  who  arc  recognized  as  men  fit  for  their  work 
And  there  inuat  be  a  representation  of  all    the  subjects  which    present; 
tbcmsclvca  for  huniaa  inquiry.     Every   subject  which  is  worthy  of  the- 
attention  of  the  thinker   and  inquirer   must   be  allowed   a  place  in  a 
uuivBrsity.      From  uineloeu  to  twenty-two,  and  as  long  after  aa  thoy  like, 
the   young  men    arc  to  devote  themselves  tu  volu:ilury  putJiuit  of  trutl> 
with  nil  the  aids  which  u  uuivcnity  aoeonstituted  caugivc.     Here  agaiu 
waa  another  revolution  in  education,  and  here  nguiu  the  idea  spread  fl 
ioto  every  country  of  liuropc.      It  underwent  various  cbanncs,  especially 
iu  France  and    Kngland,    according  to   the  different  forms  of  thought 
prevalent  in   the  diftereot  countries;  but  praeticotly  a  great  revolution  fl 
took  place  in  all.      Scoiland  i«  the  only  exception.      In    Srolland   the 
universities  have  not  ad  vanced  from  the  idea  which  led  to  their  formation. 
In  Scotland  there  are  no  nnii-ersities  according  to  the  use  of  the  term  ■ 
now  nnivcrsally  prevalent  in  other  countries.    The  Scottish  universities  «rc 
Bchoolb.  The  Latin,  Greek  aud  lualhematical  clasaes  are  purely  school- 
clasaes.      Boys  have  gone  direct  from  the  fifth  standard   to  Glasgow  fl 
University,  and,  possibly,  to  the  other  universities.       Many  go  to    the 
university  Greek  classes  without  knowing  a  word   of    Greek,  and  they 
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start  with  tlie  elements  of  geomctrj'  and  aljjehru.      And  every  other 

'  Ajbligaturr  class  in  our  univcmitioi  is  of  a  similar  tiatnrc  except,  pcrhupi, 

.  that  uf  Knglish  litcraturr.    The  lo^c  claxa  is  for  licginncrs,  the  Datural 

tihilasophy  is  for  beginners,  tlic  mora!  philosophy  is  for  hcgiimcrs.    All 

the  teachers  go  oq  tbc  plan  of  oxpouitding  the  principles  of  their  science 

I -to  youDg  men  who  are  for  the  first  time  making  acquaintance  with  them. 

There  is  no  room  for  iuvestigatiou.     ITie  young  men  come  without  the 

knowledge  requisite  for  it.    Eveu  as  scliooU  they  are  entirely  auliquated 

[in  their  arrangemcuts.     You  have,  firet,  ia  the  largest  of  them,  classes 

unmhering  hctwccn    one    and    two    hundred,    ami    tlicsc     classes    are 

composed    of  ihc   must   hcteropcncuua    elements  —  young     lads     who 

have   escaped    from  scboot  at  aa  early    staf;c  because    they   had  no 

ho\>e     of    priTpfi,     and     who     ncTcr     will     learn    much,    and    young 

mcD  vhosc   education    has    hccn     neglected,    up     to    able    lads   who 

hwe  spent  four  or   five    years   at   Latin,  and  two  or  three  at    Greek 

tugood  purpose.     These  \h>\9  arc  to   learn  all  that  the  univrrsity  pre- 

QoilKa  for  them  of    Latin  and  Grcclc  and  itiathematica   in  ten  months. 

Tiitf  are  set  free  from  the  ordinary  discipline   of  school,  and  are  on 

their  tonour.     The  professor  may  not    know   ihem,  the  professor  may 

Bcrcr  qucMtiou  them,  hut  the  lad&  are  Eup(!0»cd  to  have  such  a  buroing 

doire  for  koowledge  that  they  will  study  hard.      And  then  the  lads 

kavc  no  choice  of  subject  or  teacher.      The  snhjccts  arc  ii\e<I  irrevocably 

kt  [be  liTuc,  whether  they  arc  suitable  for  the  lads  or  uot,  and  they  are 

fiicii  ucarly  ou  the  old  Reforiuatiou  pi'Qgrawmo.    AJl  modern  lauguagea 

liMJ literal iit-es  but  English  arc  banished,  geography  and  history  disappear, 

Tufrc  is  no  continuous  training.      The  ladtacklcs  Latin  and  (ireek  and 

lUtlieDiatieM  for  two  yean,  and  then  throws  them  aside;   then  he  gives 

liifluelf  to    English  literature  and  logic   and  mEtajdiysieit,  and  throws 

then  aiidr ;  and  then  he  tries  moral  philosophy  and  nutural  philosophy, 

aud  finisht-3  with  them ;  or  in  some  similar  eombiuation,  for  iu  some 

UDiitnitiea  he  ia  allowed  the  liberty  of  ^ruupiug  bin  subjects.     I  hare, 

iBdecd,  takcu  no  note  of  the  roiuulaij-  classes  in   this  account,  because 

TuloDUry  (!lAsse>i  arc  sure  to  go  to  the  wall  beside  obligatory  ones.   The 

additional  chairs  that  have  been  established,  or  may  be  established,  are 

cliainof  the  future.     The  students  at  present  cannot  aflbrd    time  to 

(itlad  Ihcm,  aud  tlie  iocliDatioo   is  sntothcrcd  under  the   obligatory 

«yitcin.     The   teacher  is  ciiually    (iscd.      He  ha.t  an  entire  monopoly. 

H(»sy  be  fit  or  unfit,  it  matters  not.     Ilira  they  must  attend.    They 

need  not  listen  to  him  nnlcsa  they  like,  but  there  is  a   magic  cfOcacy 

ID  the  benches  of  his  class-room.      Only  those  wlio  sit  in   these  time- 

boaoarcd   neals  can  attain    the   coveted  degree  and  gain   the  coveted 

prwtiic  of  ft  ScottLih  univiTsity  career.     Aud  the  lads,  after  their  ten 

tMintln'  Mttiog-out  of    (jrcck    and    Latin   and  inutlicuiaties,   and    au 

(-ttaiinatiou  trhich  guarantees  thnt  they  have  got  a  smuttcriug  of  these 

"oliject*,  whidt  often  very  soon  disappears  from  memory,  and  their  fire 

nouihs'  doac  of  logic,  naturul  ]>liilosophy,  and  mond  philosophy,  and 
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£logliBli  Literature,  and  an  cxamiuatioii  whidi  proves  that  tliej  Bi 
made  a  tleceot  cram  of  the  prol'essor'ii  lectures,  arc  aent  into  llic  world 
crowucd  by  Scottish  tmircrsitics  as  Moffiftri  Arlimn,  l^Isaters  of  allH 
Liberal  arta.  But  a.<t  far  oa  the  univcnitiei  are  coiicerued,  ttiey  are 
Dot  masters  of  anir  art.  They  have  stndictl  nothing  thoniuglily.  They 
arc  junior  apprentices,  and  if  they  do  not  take  soroc  means  of  adding 
TOsUy  to  the  knowledge  which  tlic  universities  undertake  to  impart  and 
require  of  them,  tlicy  go  from  tliem  at  an  earlier  stage  thou  that  at 
which  the  German  Inds  leave  school,  aud  witii  reqaircmeuts  rcry  far 
belov  those  iieecsHary  for  mlinission  tu  a  Qirrman  university.  This 
■eems  to  me  a  huniiliuting  slate  of  matters,  but  I  do  not  lliiiik  that  any- 
one can  doubt  the  fact.  "  The  Scotch  uuiversitics,"  says  Wiesc,  one  of  our 
best  autltoritics  ou  uduc&tluDal  matters,  "'  arc  uuL  what  their  name  indi- 
cates, but  have  even  mure  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  character  of 
BcboolB,  irjth  lotrcr  and  higba-  cloucs.'"  And  wc  have  a  notable  proof 
that  our  unirersitieic  are  schools  in  the  fact  that  some  of  our  students, 
who  want  n  hij?her  education,  first  go  through  the  Scotch  anirersitJcal 
and  then  enter  at  the  lowest  stage  ofauKnglish  university  course.  AndJ 
thia  fact  has  cmpliasi-s  put  upon  it,  if  you  give  heed  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold.  lie  states  his  belief  that  the  English  uuivcrsitics  arc  "  in  focfe' 
schools  and  do  not  carry  education  beyond  the  stage  of  general  and 
school  education/'  So  that,  if  we  accept  his  account  of  the  matter,  onr 
Scotch  uuivcrsitics  arc  schools  of  a  loner  grade,  and  lads  who  study  at 
them  can  complete  their  school  education,  if  they  have  the  means,  at  tbtt 
higher  schools  or  univenitics  of  England. 

I  have  not  expounded  what  I  believe  to  be  the  real  condition  of  oui 
•n-called  higbcx  cducntiou  in  Scotland  with  any  intention  of  finding 
fault  with  anyone.  Certainly  the  boys  at  schools  and  the  students  at 
our  universities  have  done  wonderfully  well,  coasidenug  the  eircom- 
stances,  and  their  diligence  niid  energy  arc  btyoud  all  praise;  and  our 
professors  have  often  worked  with  a  zeal  and  an  ability  which  hai'O 
thrown  distinction  round  their  universities.  The  cvU,  too,  is  not  of 
recent  growth.  Protcstn  have  been  made  against  the  orgauisstion  of 
our  higher  education  from  the  end  of  last  century  ;  and  boldest  and 
most  outspoken  among  the  refornnsrs  ha\'C  been  many  of  the  pmfesson 
of  our  universities,  and  most  pcrsevcnngly  and  most  vigorously  among 
them,  the  veteran  and  loved  professor  of  Greek  in  this  city.  But  tlie  ■ 
Scotch  people  care  not,  and  have  been  deaf  to  all  appeals.  f 

My  object  iu  bringing  the  subject  before  you  is  to  show  that,  with 
the  educational  revolution  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  revolution  has 
also  taken  place  iu  the  competition  for  distinction  in  science,  scholar- 
ship, theology,  and  all  the  higher  iutellcctual  pursuits.  The  Soots- 
man  has  to  fight  with  bow  and  arrow  against  men  armed  uith  rifles  and 
cannon.  He  is  the  hand. loom  vfeaver  uf  the  iuti-Ucctual  world.  la 
snch  circumstaiiecK  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  it  should  tmii  out  to  be 
ft  fact    that  Scotch  young   men    have    up-hill    work  tu   gaining  higb 
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pcnitioQs  in  tbe  cam  petition  for  the  Indian  Civil    Service;    tliat  great 

sdcntific  men,  or  ffreat  scholars  and    theologians,  aud  inquirers   ioto 

luatory,  do  nut  arisr  nnmnj;st  \a  in  p,Te3.t  numbers.      Indiriduul  genius 

and  effort  may  ovei-comr  great  difficulties,  but  there  may  he  difficulties 

which  no  gcnins  can  nvercome,  aod,  nt  any  rate,  it  is  only  the  very  few 

that  can  overcome  tbeni.     And  my  exposition  may  alao  enable  you  to- 

Bee  why  wc  derive  so  nrnoh  of  our  scbolanhip,  nnd  our  sacncc,  and  our 

pUilusophy  and  theology,  from  Germany.  Instead  of  speaking  of  Germany, 

1  might  have  appealed  to  the  starting  success  of  our  medical  schools. 

There  monopoly  has  been   abolislied,  and    our  univcriity  courts  allow 

any  oae  lo  tench  who  has  the  faculty  and   the  wish.     Tltc  professors 

treat  their  subjects   in   a  acientilic   manner,  often  giving  the   results 

of  their  own  investigations,  and    the  cxaininutiuus  aic  thorough  and 

tesrcbing. 

Sometimes  there  arc  »pecial  obatructious  to  the  nttaiomeut  of 
emiceuce  in  some  dcpnrtmciils  of  thought.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
general  impression  that  we  hare  fallen  behind  in  the  study  of  theology, 
and  thai  our  country  docs  not  exercise  that  influence  on  tbcological 
Ikooght  and  inquiry  that  it  would  be  desirable  it  shonld.  One  symptom 
of  this  coDscion»nes9  of  weakness  showed  itself  in  an  earnest  desire  to 
«tsbli«h  iecturuahips,  and  soveral  important  lectureships  have  becnesta- 
bliilwd.  But  the  lectures  have  not  attracted  much  attention  in  the 
litenry  or  theological  world  of  Englaud  or  the  Continent.  Many  of 
tkm  have  not  attracted  much  attention  even  in  Scotlam].  Most  of 
Ucm  hare  added  almost  uuthing  nl  permanent  value  or  pornaauent 
nggestion  to  theological  thought,  and  the  one  or  two  that  dealt  ably  and 
ioeiittfieally  with  their  subject^  have  not  received  the  attention  which, 
tbeir  great  merits  deserve,  most  probably  because  they  were  delivered  in 
ScotlftDd.  Ijet  us  look  into  this  matter  and  see  if  we  cannot  fmd  out 
tbt  peculiar  forcca  arc  at  work  in  this  department.  And  here,  again, 
with  the  new  educational  impulse,  n  revolution  has  taken  place. 
'Bk  Scotch  theologian  of  past  days  dwelt  largely  oo  the  doctrines  of 
eleetioD,  aad  the  mode  of  Uivinc  exiatcuce,  and  atonement,  and  similar 
dogoutt.  Most  of  these  were  doctrines  not  to  be  found  expressly  stated 
in  Scripture.  AlmuHt  all  the  terms  of  dogma  are  foreign  to  Scripture. 
Trinitj,  persons  of  the  Trinity,  Atonement,  rctiibulive  justice,  and  a 
bovt  of  other  theological  terms  arc  unknown  to  the  Christian  writrnga- 
of  tlie  first  two  centuries,  and  the  theologian  acknowledged  this.  It 
vac  his  business  nut  merely  to  interpret  Scripture,  but  to  make  ia- 
fctraccs  from  it,  to  work  out  the  meagre  statcaicnts  of  Scripture  into 
dogmatic  formulas,  and  to  rutionaliise  the  whole  into  a  closely  compacted 
uid  w>lf-consistcnt  scheme  of  theology.  This  work  of  the  theologian 
has  twoome  somewhat  antitjuated,  though  it  liugent  amongst  us.  The 
theokigian  of  the  present  day  must  first  of  all  be  an  interpreter,  and 
tkea  he  must  be  an  hbtorical  investigator.  •  He  must  know  thoroughly 
tkelaoguagca  in  nhicb  the  Scriptures  were  wrilteu;  he  must  cultivate 
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tbe  critical  fnciilty,  so  lut  to  weigh  evidence  in  dctcrmiDing  t)ic  dates 
and  authorsbip  of  books,  ntid  the  gcntiincncss  or  spiiriousness  of  certaio 
suspected  portions.  And  then  he  must  be  master  of  the  UngiiagcH  iti 
vhicb  the  biatory  of  theology  is  to  be  invcatig-atcd.  Tlierc  are  iliiu 
oertaiu  &cqui»itioDs  with  which  old  theologiaus  might  bare  to  some 
extent  diapeused,  but  which  are  abRiiliitply  necMsary  to  tlie  modern. 
But  besides  theBO  there  is  niiulber  and  ab-tolutely  indispensable  rrciuisitc 
for  a  Bucccssful  theological  inquiry — freedom  of  tlinugbt.  tf  ibeological 
study  is  fottcrcd  by  rrstrictioiis  and  penalties,  succcsaful  inquiry  iiito 
thcologieul  nulijccts  is  an  impossibility.  And  I  may  add  a  third  con- 
dition. It  is  ncecssary  that  there  should  be  a  siiHicicnt  number  of 
competent  readers.  Maoy  cvcu  of  those  who  have  mustered  the 
means  of  conducting  investigation!),  fct-l  no  impulse  to  puab  their 
invcstigntions  beyond  what  their  duty  prcseribcs.  They  do  not 
wish  to  add  to  bumim  knowledge.  Tliey  have  other  and  mom 
coQgeuial  work  to  uccompliNh  iu  tbit  world.  But  thi:  cultivated 
raan,  and  especially  the  cultivated  minister,  ought  to  bo  eager 
to  appropriate  every  new  truth  that  i*  revealed,  and  to  muster  every 
importaDt  investigation  that  i»  made.  And  whi-rc  there  e.\ists  such  a 
body  of  men  on  the  outlnok  for  more  knowledge  and  greater  insight, 
it  is  eertain  thnt  there  will  gmw  o«t  of  their  midst,  some  wlio  will 
open  up  ncv  vi.stas,  and  push  their  iuvestigationK  lieyond  the  limit 
already  reached,  to  the  awakening  of  thought  and  the  bcnclit  of  mau- 
kind.  Hut  T  doubt  whether  there  will  be  much  extension  of  know- 
Icilgc  where  tlicre  is  not  a  couaidcrablc  number  of  earnest  and  capable 
sympathizers. 

Thcie  then  seem  to  mc  to  be  the  three  conditions  of  nn  original  theo- 
logical literalure^adei[uate  preparation  for  the  work,  freedom  of 
inquirj',  and  a  considerable  body  of  competent  judges  of  the  worth  of 
the  inTesttgatioDs.  I  am  afraid  Scotland  falls  short  in  each  of  these 
three  requisite!).  I  have  already  discuMcd  the  means  which  we  possess 
for  prcpuriug  the  Bcicutific  theologian,  and  1  doubt  whether  the  other 
two  ca.n  exist  without  these. 

It  would  hnvc  been  interesting  to  inquire  bow  freedom  oftboaght 
arises  and  grows,  if  time  had  permitted.  But,  at  any  rate,  all  will 
arkuowlrdge,  that  then^  can  be  no  real  freedom  of  thought,  nnless 
where  there  is  a  eonfrrionsiirss  of  the  weakness  and  onc-sidednc*s  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  infinity  of  truth.  Uut  such  a  consciousness 
can  be  produced  only  by  much  thorough  reading  and  thought,  and  thus 
knoivlcdgi;  is  essential  to  it.  Ignorance  and  bigotry  arc  eonlinually 
associated,  Uiough  knowledge  does  not  always  ciutt  out  bigotry.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  wuuld  be  a  bold  man  who  could  afBrm  that  we 
have  much  freedom  of  thouglit  iu  our  cburcbes.  If  you  have  watched 
the  procesiws  that  go  on  among  all  theological  students,  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  they  arc  somewhat  of  the  foHowiug  uuturc. 

Tbc  young  and  ardent  student  enters  with  keenness  iuto  hia  theological 
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btudics,  but  he  noon  finds  that  he  is  continually  beating  against  the  bare 

of  his  prison,  and  he  quits  the  theological  hall  for  ever.      At  tliia  alo^, 

a    coiuidcrabic  number  of  our    ablest    Toiiiig    men    break  oiT.     But 

suppose  Ihc  able  young  man  to  contiuuo.     He  pursues  his   Greek  and 

Litin  studies  after  be  has  left  the  university.      He    continues  to  work 

kt  hU  Hebrew  after  he  has  left  the  Divinity  Hall.      Probablv    he    goes 

to  Gennanr  and  makes  himself  aequaintcd  nith  all  that  is  must  iulcrcxt- 

iDg  and  stimulHtiiif;  in  recent  mwarchcii.   He  rom&s  back  full  of  unibitiou 

to   do  aoracthing  for    the  theological    literature   of   Ilia    country.      He 

vorka  and  toil«,  and  at  length  piihlishcH  his  tir<t  essay.      Hut  no  sooucr 

is  it  out  than  he  is  denounced  as  a  heretic,  as  the  procUimcr  of  daugcr- 

oi»  doctrines-      He  is  eummoncd  before  his  presbytery,  he  is  dealt  wttit 

by  liii  brethren,  ho  uudcrgui^s  endless  worry,  and  at  length  he  offera  u 

milil  TecsDtatiou,  aiul  iuake«  up  his  miud  that  henceforth  be  will  bo  free 

ia  Iiis  ihuught,  but  will   not  trouble  the  world  with  his  iuTcstigaliuns. 

The  ronvictioo    has  been  branded    into    his    mind  that  silence  is    the 

gicatost  wisdom,  or,  if  he  ia  to  speak  at  all,  he  must  use  the  most  geueml 

(kntcs,  irbicb  arc  as  ca«y  to  comprehend  as  it  is  to  grasp  mist. 

Miny  efforts  have  been  recently  made  to  strike  out  in  new  directions 

flf  thtologr,  bat  all  of   tlicm   have  been  Judiciously,  or  injudiciously, 

smothered.       Hence   we  can    have   no    genuine    theological    literature 

vitkiD  ecclesiastical  circles,  and  others  hare  not   much  inducement  or 

■hiEty  to  prosecute  theological  inquiries.     The  last  instance  of  theolo- 

p(al  research  is  so  appropriate   U;   my  argument  tliat  I  caunot  help 

tllodmp  to  it,   although  ao  much   has   been  said  ou  it,    that  nothing 

sew  is  left  for  tne  to  say.      Mr,  Roliertson  Smith,  from  his  earliest 

dsyi,  displayed  a  singular  Tersatility  of  mind ;  he  found  every  ■abject 

congenial.     .\conrdiiigIy,  we  find  him  fir^t  mastering  the  most  difficult 

fsoblems  of  mathematics  and  uniting  metaphysical  and  scientific  ability. 

In  the  regions  of  pliTBim  and  mathematics   he  was  allowed    to  roam 

mulittarhed.     No  one  raised   a  hue  ami  cry  against  him  because  be 

^*ni  to  grapple  with  Hegel.      From  the  study  of  science  he  passed 

to  the  Btody  of  Hebrew   with  all  the  ideas  of  the  genuinely  urieutiiic 

Btaa.     He  studied  Hebrew  thoroughly,  he  entered  into  all  the  inquiries 

'fcich  Hehrew  scholarship  suggeats,  and  then  he  published  his   account 

^  the  present   position    of  Hebrew    scholarship.      Immediately  there 

*a>  a    err    raised    against    him.      Why?       He  ha<l   never  uttered  a 

*Olil  that  coold    give   the   sligfatcat  basis  for  doubting  bis  orthodoxy. 

^H  opinious  on  inspiration  were  sound.      He  was  true  to  the  dogmu 

0^  the  Chnrdi.     He  had  not  said  anything  c%'cu  that  was  inconsistent 

^hh  the  Conftision  of  Faith.     What  was  his  oOenoe  then  ?    It  was  that 

he  hid  stodied  Hebrrw  and  Hebrew  literature  according  to  the  scientific 

ot  cntieal  method    of  the    nineteenth  ecatury.     If  be    was  to  be  a 

titonMigb  Hebrew  sdmUr,  be  could  do  il  iu  no  other  way.     I  hare  DOk 

fawsligatcJ    the    special    opinions    which    be    has    promulgat«I,    and 

Itt  WT   be   ngfai  or  wrong   in  regard   to   thcra,  bnt   they  are   all 
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distinctly  within  the  limits  of  the  new  method,  ntut  it  is 
the  metluxl  thttt  really  formed  the  centre  of  att&elc.  That  method 
\A  exactly  the  same  wliicli  vc  use  iu  dealing  with  classical  literature,  and 
with  uU  ancinit  literature ;  and  1  venture  to  say  lliat  every  one  who 
proceeds  far  enough  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin  litera- 
ture, will  henceforth  pursue  uo  other  tnethotl.  How  did  liia  Church 
meet  tbc  emergency?  Did  they  try  to  argue  with  the  apostle  of  the 
new  method  ?  The  ehurclies  of  the  first  cpiitiirie*  would  have  selected 
five  or  six  of  the  best  Hebrew  ncltolnrs  oil  the  other  side,  anil  they  would 
have  requested  thum  to  disctiM  th  iRtt(;r  |nibticly  with  Mr.  Smith  and 
bis  a&sociutva ;  uud  tbey  would  hnrc  Hstcucd  patiently  till  the  whole 
trutti  should  eomc  out.  I  am  not  suroj  however,  that  the  Churches 
of  modern  Scotland  could  have  adopted  this  proccse.  Would  they  have 
found  five  or  six  first-tate  Hebrew  acholnns  of  their  number  willing  to 
cope  with  Atr.  Smith  mid  liis  fricudH  ?  I  regard  it  as  the  most 
solemn  duty  of  a  learued  ministry  to  be  perfectly  at  Lome  iu  the 
languages  of  Scripture,  and  I  should  deem  it  a  iluty  ou  the  part  of  the 
Church  far  more  to  libel  those  who  hod  nci^lcctvd  this  most  suleiuu  duty, 
thau  to  libel  the  mau  who  had  uudergoue  all  the  toil  fearlessly  and 
honestly.  I  am  not  sure  but  wc  have  here  aa  iiluatration  of  what  I 
mean  by  the  want  of  a  body  of  competent  sympathiiters.  Mcu  who- 
had  sunk  down  into  intellectual  ioduleace,  men  who  had  forgotten  their 
Hebrew  and  their  Greek,  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  great  theolo- 
gical thinkers  of  this  age,  and  the  great  thcologtcul  movemeuts  of  the 
Continent,  were  unfit  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  man  who  had  hucu  true 
lo  his  coBscicQcc  and  thorough  ia  his  work.  And  If  such  were  the  mass 
of  the  Free  Church  Assembly — a  poiut  on  which  I  have  no  means  of 
fortniag  an  opinion — the  ouly  verdict  that  they  eould  pronounce  would 
be  tli&t  tlic  iiciw  learning  was  dangerous  and  troublesome,  and  must  be 
driven  away  at  all  hazards.  But  what  if  it  is  driven  away?  3t  means 
that  all  honest  inquiry  sbuU  take  place  outside  the  (-hnrch,  that  the 
Church  shall  become  mure  and  more  bigoted  and  iguoraut,  and  that  in 
the  end  the  paganism  of  unbelievers  shall  be  more  tolerant,  more  honest, 
more  charitable  than  tiic  so-called  Christiauity  of  an  ignorant  Church, 
vise  in  its  own  conceit, 

I  come  now  to  the  last  of  the  subjects  which  I  shall  proi«jsc  for  your 
coDBideratlon  ;  it  is  somewhat  of  a  political  nature,  and  opens  up  a 
region  of  thought  iu  which  it  is  diQicult  to  walk  securely,  and  iu  whicb 
I  confess  1  but  grope  my  way.  But  1  speak  as  unto  wise  men,  and 
wish  at!  that  1  say  to  be  thoroughly  eauvasscd,  that  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  facts  and  the  right  mode  of  action.  The  subject  is  this :  it  is 
a  remark  frequently  heard  among  men.  who  are  deeply  interested  ia 
political  questions  that  Scotland,  thongh  its  pupulatiou  shows  great 
intelligence  and  a  lively  interest  in  political  matters,  does  iiot  scud  up 
to  tlic  ilonse  of  CommonR  men  that  arc  statramcn,  but  u  body  of  rc- 
epcctablc  mediocrities.     It  does  uot  scud,  they  a^rm*  men  who  arc  able 
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to  take  their  place  beside  a  Irfkc  number  of  Rtiglisb  re[>rcsentativc«  in 
iDtcllectnnl    niu)  socinl  jioKer,  niid  to  mingle  in  debates  ou  great    Im- 
perial ciacstioas;  but  moitly  prudent  and  excellent  men,  irbi>  are  wise 
enougli  to  hold  their  tongties,  niul  a  fcir  hcndstroTig  mcu  who  nir  their 
Crotchets  clumsily,  talk  a  great  dcil  of  m^tcr  piLclicd  uu  a  low  intel- 
lectutil  \cy,  and  thiin  create  the  idea  tfant  Sootland  ia  a  land  of  crotchets 
and  commoDptace  men.     I  am  not  here  to  discass  hov  far  these  remarks 
ore  true,  although  I  ivill  huv  this  much— timt  if  thore  had  been  high  intel- 
lectual ability,  combined  with  moral  camcsliiessof  purpoge,  in  considerable 
tneamrc  among  nur  Scotcb  niemliers,  1  do  not  understand  how  Scottish 
t&irs  could  be  ncgltulcd.      For  idtcjllcctual  power  comhiticd  tvith  moral 
evDntncss  in  statesmen  hoa  never  yet,  iu  my  reading  of  history,  failed 
to  cnmmaiid  attention.     Bo  thin  as  it  may,  however,  I  take  the  remark 
u  indieating  a  subject  for  esamiuatioQ,  and  oa  an  incitement  to  inquire 
if  tlieie  are  not  hindrauces  iu  this  department,  which  render  it  ditScuU 
for  Scotland  to  rctir  groat  statcsmcu,  and  to  send  up  men  who  are  equal 
Ii>  nuHt  in  the  House  of  Commons.      Now,  in  looking  into  this  matter, 
I  Cud  first  of  all  that  the  limits  of  sclcctioti  arc  very  narrow.     l-Jvery 
Scotch  member  except  two,  in  the    House  of  Commons,  belongs  to  one 
of  two  classes.      He  has  either  been    trained  to   no  profession   or  to  a 
oominal  one,  or  he  is  a  mercliant — that   is,  he   has  either  independent 
meauK,  or  be  can  leave  hia  business  behind,  bis   business  being  such  as 
to  supply  bim.  vith  an  ampio  sum  of  nioucj,  though  he  in  absent  from 
it     There  arc  thirty.two  landed  proprietors,  there  are  tweuty-lwo  mer* 
diaats,  In'o  arc  nominally  doctors,  but  practically   iudciwnduiit   gcutl&- 
ncQ,  tiro  have  been  soldiers,  one  was  a  professor,  one  was  an  advocate 
in  Aberdeen,  aod  two  arc  advocates  in  Edinburgh,  the  only  two  that 
«rry  on  their  professional  work  while  acting  as  Members  of  Parliament. 
In  one  word,  the  position  of  Members  of  Parliament  is  closed  against 
all  who  bave,  by  hand  or  bead,    to  earn   their  livelihood.      It  is  open 
ottly  to  those  wholmx-c  inherited  riches,  or  who  arc  becoming  rich  through 
^e  labours  of  others.     This,  surely,  k  a  great  limitation.     Let  us  look 
furtJier  Into  the  matter.      I  think  it  a  great  advantage  that  there  should 
^  in  a  community  a  number  of  men  possessed  of  iodepcudcnt  meaus. 
It  is  like  so  many  endowments  of  rcsenrch,  of  the  nttidy  of  politics  or 
I  ^f  similar  pursuits.     Now  it  may  be  laid  down  as  nn  n\tnm  that  it  is 
Scarcely  possible  for  a  man  to  gain  a  high  ]io»ltion    among  ]ioliticians 
Wid  statesmen  who  docs  not  make  a  theoretical  and  practical  study  of 
the  scicDCC  and  art  of  government.      It  is  in  the  study  that  clearness 
of  view  and  loflinoiss  of  aim   are  acquired.      Jt  is  in  society,  especially 
la    the   society    of  statesmen,  and  in    the    practical  work   of  politics, 
tbat  the  limits  of    the    practical    become  known,    and    the    statesman 
Bcataius  what  he    may    at-enmplish    and  what   he  may    not.      Men 
possessed    of   independent    mrana    have     good    opportunities    of  pre- 
paring  thcm.sclvcs  for  the    work    of    statesmen    in    both  thusc  ways. 
&ut  if   you   look   at    the    lint    of   Scottish    Members    of    Parliaounit, 
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rhal»!fe  tfan  ftfMul  tbemselres  arc 
«adl  tk  DB^er  tJMC  Ea^nd  limiuhes.  lit 
TVTj  mnch  of  an  oAenhoaght 
•nd  if  ao,  bow  is  U  to  be 
Ifctf  ^7  CM  Itt  •  MBtcb  far  iBCB  vbs  kne  made  politics 
itmijt  vfeo  St  •■  cniy  if^e  hare  back  iaitiatcd  to  the  mrstcries 
md.  vfo  bane  leaotrgd  actcr  t«  qnC  tbe  pofttical  field  till  the 
of  cU  asr  or  deatb  wpeh  tboa.  Tbcn  ia  another  pecn- 
Tweot j-ooe  ctfibeiB  bad  tbelr  entire  educa- 
of  tben,  iboogb  at  Soocdi  places  of  learning. 
Aai  tbar  itafiea  in  sa  Eoi^d  UorrenitT.  Tbia  vodd  atrongl/  be 
kv  finov  i(  at  aa  early  a^e,  Ibey  decided  to  ttiXcm  oct  a  political 
ett.  It  ■eaaa  Botbisg  to  ta;  thkt  •5<oasctDaii  baa  paaaed  through. 
«  aad  Odfaad.  IW  yoosf  man  wbo  baa  goiw  fivaa  a  GermBU  Clym- 
■B  to  tbc  Ciiiicia^  n  gaa>Bnteed  an  a  coltirated  man,  becansc  he 
goae  tbia^b  «  ynieaa  of  training  in  which  he  is  jadicionat^  teated, 
I  at  the  cad  pwipoanced  ripe  by  conpeteot  sathcniticft.  But  a  man 
r  go  Ihroa^  Ehm  and  Oxiord  vitboot  being  mocb  the  better  for  it, 
i,  as  iar  H  017  kBa«fa>d^  enables  mc  to  jndgc,  the  >r^.  degree  of 
Uftitewtj  ia  ft  better  guarantee  of  ability-  and  of  tbc  pover 
of  tafid  aMJianMiiiii  Ibaa  the  Oxford  degree.  Bot  at  the  »me  time  it 
baa  alao  Co  be  aoCieBd  that  the  Engliab  vnirervities  give  tbe  villing 
atodent  nocb  greater  opportnaity  ibr  studT  than  the  Scotch.  They 
detain  btm  loader,  tbcj  ^rc  Politics  for  stadr  under  eminent  teacbcns, 
tbcT*  aapplr  bim  with  coltirated  aocietv,  in  vbicb  wit  sharpfms  wit,  and 
tbcT  atinralatc  htm  br  the  diiciuston  of  all  the  topics  of  tbe  day  which 
iatcfcat  ealtiTatcd  Kkcietr.  So  much  should  be  in  faroar  of  ttuH  clasa 
of  Seoteb  'Hembers  of  Parliament,  but  there  is  a  danger,  if  the  young 
■aa  baa  aoc  a  rery  strong  character  and  strong  niLtioDal  instinctn, 
tbat  aeariy  all  tbe  Scotch  that  is  in  bim  will  craponttc,  and  be  may 
tbcniDK  ao  far  £ail  to  represent   Scotcb  iiitcrcsta  and  aspirations. 

Let  aa  turn  to  the  other  class,  the  cla.<fl  of  merchants.  Tbeir  carter 
bju  i^mcrallr  been  quite  different.  Tbirtceo  of  them  have  Ticx*er  been 
at  a  UoiTO»itT.  Tbeir  learning  has  been  got  almost  excliisirely  at 
Seoteb  schools.  Kearly  all  of  them,  therefore,  have  bad  no  opportunity 
of  etjnipping  thrmieltes  fully  for  their  political  career.  All  of  them 
except  two  arc  fifty  ypars  of  age  or  upwards,  and  the  two  arc  near 
f)(^.  They  come  tntc,  tbcrdbrc,  into  Lbu  political  arena  of  tbc 
House  of  Commons.  Pmbably  they  were  much  occupied  with  local 
qnestiona,  and  their  training  baa  taken  place  through  parochial  business. 
How  eould  it  he  expected  that  inch  men  in  the  avcni};e  should  be  able 
to  cope  with  educated  statesmen  of  wide  experience?  It  would  be  very 
sorprising  if  men  in  these  rireum«tauce«  could  take  large  and  compre- 
hensive views  of  statesmaoahip,  or  cotild  carrc  out  a  new  policy  or  direct 
tbc  dt-stinics  uf  a  nation. 

The  position  of  affairs  \a    peculiar  nnd    striking.     The  one  essential 
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requisite  for  enabling  one  to  bscomc  a  Scotch  representative  is  wcnltli, 
or  the  occupation  of  an  intermediary    in  cominer(!C.     It  is  onl^   thuit 
that  one  can  rise  in  Scotland  to  any  partici[)atioii  In  the  governmeiit  of 
the  aOaira  of  town  nud  nation.     All  tliosc  who  gain  tbcir  livelihood  by 
the  ilirect  exertion  of  their  own  faculties,  are  practically  excluded,  and 
must  submit  to  be  governed  by  the  rest.      I  kuow  no  European  country 
in  which  this  la  ho  completely  the  cose  as  in  Scotland.     It  is  an  entire 
change    from   the  past.     Sacrates  had    not  much   more  than  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  and  yet  his   poverty  did  not    prev(3nt  him  from  hein^ 
"President  of  the  A-thciiian  Asscinbly.      Nfany  of  the  mo»t  eminent  men 
of  antiquity,  who   swayed  thft  destinies   of  empires,  had   ineomcj   not 
greater  than  those  of  an  artisan  of  the  present  day.      In  many  of  the 
couotrics  of  iiurope,  the  poor  but  able  man  finds  a  place  in  the  govcra- 
mcnt  of  hia  country;  and  even  in  Kngiand,  partly  owing  to  tbo  circum- 
stance that  Parliament  sita  in  Lcndou,  mcu  wUo  arc  living  by  their  own 
activity  aie  able  to  b«  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  notably 
there  are  two  axtisans    who,  though  possessed  of  small  iQcomeK,  have 
gained  the  respect  of  the  House  by  their  honesty,  their   independence, 
and  their  genuine  patriotism.      I  wander  sometimes    whether  this  pre- 
dominance of  mere  wealth  in  !i>cotlaDd,  haa  uot  produced  the  peculiar 
phcRomcra  which  i>re«ent  themselves  in  this  country  in  relation  to  tlie 
working  diru,      Tbc  true  idea  of  the  State  recognizes  no  such  class  as 
the    working    maa.     There  may  be  social  distinctions,  and  it  may  be 
wise,  and  it  is  wise,  to  observe  social  distinctions,  giving  them  exactly 
tuch    value    as    they  deserve.      But    our   constitutiou  rccognizc-i    only 
Queen,  Lords,  and  Commona,  and  all  commoners  are  peers  to   each 
other.      But  recently  our  legislature,  and  especially  our  k-gislatora  take 
special  pains  to  address  themselves  to  tho  working  man.     Tbcy  pat  him 
oa  tbc  back.     They  are  willing  to  provide  education  for  him,  but  they 
will  not  provide  education  for  the  middle  classes.     Some  even  would 
soothe    him    by  throwing  all   endowments  into    bis    hands.      I  think 
that  tins  attitude  ^assumed    towards    the  working   man    is  de<;rading 
to  him — that  it    ia  one  wliich  he  should  reject  with  pcorn.     The  man 
who    cams    his    bread    by  the  skill  of   bis    hand,    tuis   no  reason   ta 
aliriuk  from  looking  any  one  ia  the   face,  and  he  assumes  hia  ti-uc 
position    only    when  he    indiguautly  refuses  every  special    favour,  and 
demauda  that  he  be  treated  as  one  of  the  citizens  of  a  great  empire. 
But  it  is  fair  that  he  should  he  so  treated,  and  that,  if  it  could  be 
accomplished,  the  highest  oJliccs  of  the  State  sliuuhl  he  open  to  him, 
not  as  au  artisan  or  a  representative  of  artisans,  but  as  a  man  capable 
of  doing  good  service  to  the  commuuity.      1  intensely  sympathize  with 
the  idea  which  Mr.  trladsitoiic  has  again  and  again  nobly  expressed,  tb»t 
it  i«  desirable  that  the  artizau  sliuuld  feci  no  desire  to  abandon  his  art, 
00  desire  to  rise  by  becoming  an  iulcrmcdiary,  but  should  glorv  iu  the 
ihoroughiicsA  of  his  work,  and  claim  a    position  eipi.al  to  that  of  every 
other  man  that  earns   hia  livelihood  by  his  own  exertions.     And  any 
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movement  that  coutd  help  him  fornrard  in  thU  nnpimtion,  seems  to  me 
to  deserve  tlie  greatest  conwdcration.  It  appenm  to  iiic  that  these  inter- 
mediaries form  one  of  the  diDiculticH  of  the  case.  There  is  at  present 
a  great  agitation  about  land  ;  nnd,  hy  all  means,  let  the  land  question 
hare  a  full  discusHion.  But  I  think  that  the  labour  question  presents 
a  much  more  eomplicated  and  more  pressing  problem.  In  the  case  of 
the  land,  the  tenant  pays  the  landowners,  and  knows  what  proportion 
he  ia  paying  to  him,  and  the  laudlurcl,  at  the  Wst,  gets  a  comparatively 
small  ]H?n'entsge  un  the  capital  with  which  the  land  has  been  bought. 
But  the  intermediary  of  commerce  ]ci:cp»  the  moncr  in  hia  own  band, 
and  pays  his  men,  and  they  dci  nut  know  hnw  much  he  has  made  out 
of  them.  And  whcti  one  si:cs  n  mcrcliant  live  far  away  from  his  husincsSj 
and  build  maguiHccnt  mansions  and  purchase  land  out  of  the  profits, 
OMC  cannot  help  wondering  whether  he  has  not  got  an  cnormciis  per- 
centage ou  his  capital,  and  whether  a  good  portion  of  it  should  not 
hure  gone  into  the  hands  that  toiled  hard  for  it.  This  is  a  question 
for  you  to  consider,  whether  justice  might  not  be  done  in  this  matter, 
and  the  artisan  enabled  tii  obtain  more  of  what  the  purchaser  pays  for 
the  article  he  has  made,  and  the  iutcrmcdiary  he  com])cllod  to  taltc 
less.  The  affaira  of  the  artisan  might  in  this  way  become  easier,  and 
he  himself  more  ready  to  net  an  indcpenitent  part. 

But,  besides  this,  there  ought  to  he  a  ehauge  in  the  entire  spirit  of 
our  educational  l^islntion.  We  ought  to  know  nothing  of  the  working 
man.  The  legislation  should  he  for  the  whole  community,  and  the 
provisions  should  besucli  that  highest  and  lowest  might  receive  the  best 
education  for  which  they  arc  fitted,  withoat  difficulty  and  without  clowi 
distinctions.  I  thiuk  wc  have  fallen  behind  other  countries  ia  this 
respect.  Von  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  educational  ladder.  No 
luddcr  should  he  reqnircd.  The  road  sbuuhl  all  be  on  the  plain. 
Contrast  our  country  with  Germany.  In  this  city  there  was  onee  but 
one  school  of  higher  education,  the  High  Krhonl,  open  to  all  classes, 
the  Grammar  School  of  the  city,  free  to  all  who  paid  a  small  fee,  and 
admitting  many  without  fee.  All  met  within  its  walls,  rith  and  poor, 
nnd  out  of  it  came  most  of  the  great  men  of  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this,  that  Edinburgh  produced.  But  a  change  took  place. 
A  more  fashionable  school,  and  a  school  with  higher  culture  than  a 
Scotch  school  could  give,  was  desired,  and  the  Academy  was  formed. 
And  then  a  !>till  more  fashionable,  and  a  still  more  English  school 
was  desired,  and  rcttca  ('nllrge  came  into  cxiatencc.  And  tlien  the 
Merchant  Company  appeared,  and  they  muat  ha%'e  a  school  lower  than 
the  High  School.  And  the  Ilcriot  Trustees  wished  a  still  lower 
school,  so  that  all  the  poor  boys  of  the  Heriot  fund  might  herd 
together.  And  even  with  all  these  institutions,  there  an-  boys  of 
great  merit  who  caunt)!  get  a  good  secondary  education.  Here 
education  is  adapted  to  live  different  castes  of  Edinburgh  societTj 
and     has     five    dlJiercnt     sets    of    inauagcra.       In     Germany     crcry 
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gpntBsiam  lias  its  certain  number  of  vatraut  place*.  Ko  poor  bojr  of 
sliiltt}'  can  find  tlic  slij;hte!)t  difficulty  in  gcttin{(  ndmisMon;  and  tlie 
poor  boT  aits  lje»i<le  the  priiiee  mid  the  noble,  and  learns  tlie  Rnnie 
jetinnt,  lod  they  come  to  know  each  ottier,  and  botli  are  better  for  the 
inlepeourse.  In  Germany  no  boy  of  ability  lias  the  nHgbtcat  difficulty 
in  getting  access  to  the  University.  The  places  are  open  for  him.  He 
hsibutto  take  his  scat  among  the  rest.  In  France  the  lectures  of  the 
meet  ctainent  professors  are  girea  at  such  hours,  and  iu  such  a  stylc^ 
tint  tU  can  attend  them  and  all  edacatcd  pcrsoiis  can  understand  them. 
Aad  in  Gurmauy,  and  Frauce,  and  many  other  countries  the  poor  boy 
fiM  through  his  education  to  the  higheNt  position  of  influence  and 
newer  in  his  native  lami.  Which  is  the  wiser  plan  ?  I,  for  my  part, 
do  oot  sec  why,  in  uur  own  country,  similar  pruvinion  should  not  bo 
isi^e  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  Them  is  no 
itMon  in  the  nature  of  things,  u  liy  the  artisan,  still  retaining  his  handi- 
cnfi, should  oot  continue  to  cultivate  }iis  mind  If  he  hns  the  ability,  and 
tItIic  should  not  occuoy  political  positions  which  demand  moral  and 
bttUectuftl  worth. 

I  hope  uoue  nill  misunderstand  my  motive  in  thus  exhibiting  the 
d«i  side  of  our  national  condition.  I  might  present  another  mde  to 
l^epicture.  I  could  speak  of  what  Scotsmen,  by  tlitir  indiridual  euer^gy* 
drtmaiuation,  and  high  qualities,  have  uccomplitlied  iu  spite  of  all 
diSicaltiea.  Jiut  it  is  veil  for  us  sometimes  to  look  at  the  dark  side. 
We  are  peculiarly  sltitatetl.  Our  cnuntrj-  is  far  away  from  the  great 
ecntre!)  of  Knropean  thought.  Vie  run  the  risk  of  falling  out  of  our 
pbce  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  cycle  of  intellectual  heat  and 
lenonr  may  range  just  a  little  Kuuth  of  us,  and  nc  may  be  thus  It^ft  to 
iptcUcctnal  torpor,  bigotry,  and  ultimate  dcgrarlation.  None  of  us 
voiJd  wish  this.  Wc  should  like  to  see  our  nation  powerful  and 
iaflMtttial,  adding  to  the  knowledge,  and  virtue,  and  wisdom  of  the 
«ild;  and  if  this  is  to  be  thL'  case,  wo  must  rouBt*  ourselves  from  all 
detsding  dreams  of  the  post ;  we  must  throw  off  all  self-couccit,  we 
mut  dare  to  look  at  facts  as  they  arc,  and  fighting  boldly  witli  all 
ilifficultics,  and  exerting  uuracivf^  tu  the  utntost,  ivc  muy  help  1^  make 
Scotltud  a  laud  of  true  liberty,  of  great  intellectual  iailucnce,  nud  of 
high  moral  aspiration. 

James  DosA-Ltnnv. 


THE  IRISH  LANDLORDS. 


THE  troubles  of  the  Irish  landlords  arc  now  occupj'ing  no  small 
place  in  public  interest.  Their  misfortuncii  nre  being  {minted  iu 
strikiug  coloiira  on  one  side  of  politics,  and  a.\oag  nith  it  their 
iunoeetice,  their  Ihelplcssnrss,  their  remarkable  rotignation.  But 
startiug  from  tliia  last  quality  an  a  very  (jucstioiiahlc  jmhlic  virtue, 
ndvocutea  on  the  other  side  arc  descanting  on  their  liatlc^sncas,  their 
apiithy,  tbcir  vnnt  of  uuion,  us  important  elements  in  the  present 
socinl  crisis  of  Ireland.  This  latter  view*  was  brought  promineutly  before 
the  world  by  Hfr.  Gladstone,  who  stated  that  the  Irish  landlords  had  not 
giveu  the  Government  that  support  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  them.  It  was  manifest  enough  that  his  sculiiiieuts  on  the  QuestioD 
vere  stronger  than  his  cxpressiuu  of  them,  uud  so  the  cliallcngc  wa» 
takcn  up  angrily  by  the  landlord  organs,  who  luid  all  the  blame  on  the 
Prime  Minister  himself.  I'ou  arc  the  man,  they  exclaioicd,  who  have 
shackled  and  bullied  and  maligned  tlic  Irish  gentry.  You  are  the  man 
■who  have  swept  away  their  Church,  who  have  destroyed  their  county 
influence,  who  have  invaded  their  territorial  rights;  niidyuu  tiow  venture 
to  complain  that  they  have  uot  been  atrcuuous  iu  your  su|iport  I  They 
offered  advice,  and  it  was  scorned;  they  offered  concessions,  and  they 
were  rejected.  The  Govcrumcnt  cliosc  to  rule  Ireland  iu  a  manner 
liostilc  to  their  iotcrcat*,  and  opposed  to  their  principles.  Why  on 
earth  should  they  interfere  to  help  such  a  Goverumeut  out  of  its 
difTiculties? 

No  fallaeioua  argument  is  so  dangerous  as  that  which  is  based  on 
facti.  Most  peojjle  think  that  if  their  premises  "be  true,  the  eon- 
elusion  must  lie  true ;  and  for  that  reason  the  landlords  conwdcrcd 
this  retort  isatiafactory.  At  least  aa  an  ari/umenlum  ad  homtHcw 
against  a  Liberal  I'rimc  Minister,  it  appeared  to  them  quite  coaclusirc. 
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Indeed,  iKe  amount  of  importAncc  nttucliM  to  this  sport  iu  certain 
conatics  is  not  to  be  unilpnit^iod  ^v  peoplci  who  do  uot  tbcniHclves  buut, 
aud  wlio  liavr  not  atmlird  it  closely.  It  was  a  dictum  of  old  Sir  Jobo 
Power,  who  intrcniiicctl  Tox-huntiDg  into  the  C'ounly  Kilkenny,  that  all 
morality  and  mligion  arc  derived  from  it,  and  be  quoted  tbc  example 
of  bis  own  county,  in  wbicb  tbc  gentry  biul  been  faccording-  lo  html 
murderers,  adulterers,  and  thieres  until  be  bad  brought  bunting  among: 
them.  Id  aueh  counties,  not  to  bunt  is  tbc  certain  sigu  of  a  fool  or 
an  ass,  or  whatever  other  strong  term  CRn  cxpres*  human  wortblcssncm. 
To  shoot  a  fox  iM  regarded  as  a  far  more  mortal  sin  than  any  in  the 
Dccalngtic.  The  latter  might  be  condoned,  the  former  oerer.  Many 
gentlemen  arc  so  devoted  to  thin  sport,  that  they  regard  tbe  summer 
an  merely  a  (lisagrceablc  intcrroption  to  hunting.  They  divert  them- 
selves a  little  with  fishing,  with  shooting  (good  autumn  ehooting  is  rare 
in  Ireland),  and  lately  with  lawn  tennis.  But  on  the  whole  it  may 
fairly  be  said,  that  they  hibemaie  in  summer,  in  order  to  live  sgnin  when 
eub-hunting  begins. 

Tbis  is  the  sort  of  person,  aud  this  tbc  sjwrt,  which  the  Land  Ijcaguc 
baa  lately  attacl(c-d.  The  farmers  have  been  suborned  to  object  to  the 
necessary  trespass  of  bounds  in  two  ways.  They  have  cither  notified 
that  they  only  object  to  ccTtain  persons  hunting,  and  that  they  will 
insist  on  their  being  prevented.  These  persons  arc  usually  gentlemen 
who  have  bccu  active  as  magistrates  or  peremptory  fis  landlords.  Or 
else  tbe  farmers  have  more  broadly  asserted  that  they  will  allow  no  hunt- 
ing whatever  while  the  Suspect?  are  in  gaol,  Wlieiiever  gentlemen  have 
ventured  to  disregnnl  these  prohibitions,  they  have  been  mobbed  and  ■ 
pelted,  and  tbcLouiidis  attacl^ed  either  with  pitchforks  or  with  j>oison. 

Tbc  duty  of  a  master  of  hounds  under  such  cirenmataoccs  i»  u 
plain  as  possible.  There  ought  to  be  no  hesitation.  Tliat  a  neighbour- 
iug  squire,  probably  n  persons!  friend,  should  not  come  out  into  tbc 
hunting* field,  when  forbidden  by  people  who  have  no  riyht  to  forbiil  it, 
it  an  insult  which  should  be  met  with  the  strongest  language  at  the 
master's  command.  Most  masters  of  fox-hounds  have  some  pniBcier.cy 
in  that  way,  and  by  common  consent  arc  allowed  to  use  terms  in  tbc  tield 
which  would  be  unseemly  in  tbc  senate-house.  If  ever  tbe  o«c  of  such 
language  were  not  only  excasable  but  praiseworthy,  it  must  be  m  reply 
to  so  insolpnt  n  reiiuest. 

But  the  fttrmejSj  though  Ihey  have  no  right  to  ask  it,  have  power  t 
enfon^c  their  views.     They  can  mob  tbe  hunt   and    poison   tbe  bounds, 
and  this  they  do  when  their  more  particular  request  a  disregordcid,  or 
when  tbey  make  the  general  statement  that  while  the  Suspects  arc 
prison  hunting  shall  be  stopped.     What  is  tlie  duty  of  tbe  master  then? 
He  should  at  once,  and  before  the  outrage  takes  place   (be  generally 
has  uoticc}j  anuouucc  bis  resignation,  and  the  members  of    tbe  LunCa 
aboold  back  him  by  a  stout  declaration  that  they  will  not  hunt  ou  suffcr-^- 
ance,  or  with  cxceptious. 
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h  the  present  cmis  more  should  be  done.  In  those  counties  where 
no  objection  hu  yet  been  mndc,  the  landlords  should  at  ouce  como 
tOKellicr,  aud  rfsolve  that,  instead  of  wailiug  till  they  am  stoppud,  thty 
vtit  take  tbc  initiative,  and  diacontinuti  their  eport  thti  winter.  1  am 
eitn  tempted  tc  suggest  tJbat  the  houuds  and  horses  should  be  sold  for 
tbbeuefit  of  distressed  lundbrda,  or  the  inoauy  applied  to  cWctions  in 
tin  diftrict  where  the  liuut  bos  been  stopped.  The  crias  is  too  great, 
(ht  fiiture  is  too  lerions,  for  sports  to  be  even  thought  of.  Thoac  who 
nn  Rtill  alTord  to  hunt  ought  t<i  be  subitcriliing  from  their  ubundauec 
to  thoK  in  distress.  Those  who  have  energy  for  field  sports  shuiild 
ippif  this  energy  in  magisterial  work,  in  organizing  work,  lu  forcing 
Uietr  just  claims  upon  thecxiuntry.  They  should  be  all  up  and  stirring, 
Djit  to  hunt  foxes,  but  to  track  out  oouspirators,  to  protect  the  defeuce- 
hat,  to  support  the  law. 

1)  this  the  course  pursued  by  the  Trish  landlords?     Is  it   even  any- 

liiog  similar  ?      Far  from  it.     The   facrts,  as  one  gathers  them  from  the 

uewspapcnB,   from    one's   friends,  and   from   the  excuses    printed   by 

ecnUrmcn  of  position,  are  in  mclnnrholy  contrant  to  what  should  liave 

brcn  (!ip«;tcd — at  least  to  wliat  should  liavc  been  expected  from  people 

of  the  antecedents  and  professions  of  the  hunting  landlords.      In  some 

couDlicB  the   unpopular  men   volunteer  to   stay  at    home,  in   order  to 

»Uav  their  friends'  sport  to  continue.     This  course,  though   very  cou- 

aiderate  on  the  part  of  the  unpopular  men,  and   not  in  any    way  dis- 

^raoefolj  is  thoroughly  impolitic,  and  ha»  thr  appearance  of  cowardice. 

It  u  a  submission   to   the  illegal   dictates  of  tlir  mub ;  It    is  on  the 

pajt  of  their  friends  very  like  an  abandoning  of  fellow  spiH-tsnica  for 

tbeukn  of  their  own  sport.      In  any  caau  it  waa   a  miserable  Htaving 

of  the  evil  day,  for  everyone  could   predict   that    matters  would  not 

»t€)p  tbero,  and  that  the  *'  liberation  of  the  Suspects"  would  presently  be 

*»rought  to  bear  on  all  the  rMt. 

iiut  so  far  tlw-ro  was  no  publi<?  mcaniic&a,  uo  eshibitiou  of  selfishness. 
There  wen*  other  couuties  iu  which  the  luipopular  men  were  requested 
''Ot  to  hunt,  ami  this  request  was  cither  matte  or  acquieset-d  iu  by  the 
**tmJ  members  of  the  hunt  I  \Vc  arc  now  reaching  a  dtcpcr  and  lower 
*^tc  of  social  morality.  On  account  of  what  wua  called  their  uupopu- 
laHty,  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  invited  by  their  fellows  to  abandon 
their  sport.  The  real  reasons,  if  di^clared — and  they  arc  well-known — 
sialic  the  matter  worse.  These  men  had  been  active  in  supporting  the 
law,  or  in  asserting  for  theniselvL's  and  other*  their  legal  righw. 

"\^'c  arc  still  far  from  the  climax.  So  far  it  is  only  meanness  and 
cowudico  ;  wc  have  not  yet  arrived  at  selfisli  dishonesty. 

Sut  when  it  was  mtcu  that  tlic  tenants  were  iu  earnest  with  their 
policy,  there  were  meetings  called  by  tlic  landlords,  to  endeavour  to 
eflcct  a  compromise,  and  sec  wb(3thcr  their  favourite  sport  could  not  be 
aisintaincd.  At  these  meetings  the  arguments  of  the  landlords  were 
tolerably  uniform.      They  at  first  professed  the  greatest  goodwill  and 
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frienrlship  for  the  tenant  classes.  That  was  accepted  for  what  it  wu 
worth,  Thej'  next  nrgeil  tlie  farmers  to  consider  the  immense  losses  the 
connties  would  suffer,  if  all  the  hunting  cstabtishniciit^  were  broken  up. 
No  end  of  money  would  leave  the  country.  The  price  of  howcs  and  fodder 
would  fall.  All  the  farming  classes  would  sojfer  terribly.  To  this 
arg^ument  the  Land  Leagnc  {>cople  stoutly  replied  that  they  had  ron- 
sidcrcil  the  low,  and  vpre  ready  to  bear  it  ;  that  when  their  relations 
were  languiahing  in  prison  they  would  not  tolerate  amusement.  They 
charged  the  county  gentlemen  with  having  furnished  the  Castle  with 
evidence  and  advice  about  the  Suspects.  In  fact,  they  would  hare  no 
compromise. 

If  the  gentlcmcu  had  broica  oU"  cvtn  here  it  might  have  been 
tolerable.  They  hud  appealed  to  the  interesfs  of  the  people,  aud 
the  people  had  replied  that  they  cared  not  about  their  interests,  but 
about  principles.  This  was  an  ugly  rejoinder  indeed.  But  what 
followed?  Some  g^^atlemeu,  maj^istrnti^s,  men  of  property,  began  to 
disclaim  any  ahare  in  the  action  of  the  Uoremmcut.  They  had  not 
suggested  any  nnmcs  to  Mr.  Forstcr.  They  had  not  aikcd  for 
additional  police.  On  the  cmitrary  they  grieved  at  seeing  the  prisons 
full,  and  hoped  to  see  jjeace  and  harmony  restored.  Tliese  statements 
were  either  false,  or  showed  the  most  reckless  iiidiffereuee  to  the  state 
of  the  country.  ]Jithcr  these  magistrates  haddooe  their  duty  in  sending 
all  the  evidence  they  could  to  the  Castle,  in  Advising  constantly  on  tbe 
state  of  their  eouuty,  in  pointing  oat  the  "  village  rulhaus  "  who  ought 
to  be  imprisoned,  or  they  had  done  nothing.  In  either  case  they  should 
be  deprived  of  thrir  cuiumisaiou — if  the  former,  for  mendacity  ;  if  tbe 
latter,  for  eriminal  negligence. 

Hut  we  may  console  ourselves  that  this  time  punishment  was  not  slow, 
nr  exposure  long  delayed.  Forthwith,  upon  these  declarations,  tbe 
tenants  drew  from  ilieir  pockets  petitionit  forthc  rclcose  of  the  Suspects, 
and  called  upon  the  friendly  magistrates,  who  sympathized  so  deeply 
with  the  prisoners,  to  sign  them.  Here  was  a  real  dilemma.  All  tbe 
touting  for  popularity  Lad  failed.  AVhat  remained  as  o  subterfuge? 
Shuflling,  sncakinf^,  and  prevaricating.  Let  us  look,  they  asked,  at 
the  terms  cf  the  petition.  After  ull  the  mecliug  has  been  called  about 
hunting,  and  not  al)Out  the  Suspects,  Let  us  have  time  to  consider. 
With  some  qualifications,  such  as  a  due  reganl  to  the  safety  and  peace 
of  the  country,  they  would  agree  to  sign.  And  then  in  some  places  the 
tenant  members  of  the  meeting  were  allowed  to  pass  resolutions  of  a 
similar  ehuraetor  to  their  pctitiont<,  and  the  landlords  »it  by  iu  silence, 
if  they  did  not  formally  acquiesce. 

Of  course  all  this  shockiug  degradation  did  them  no  pood ;  their 
hunting  was  stoppLd  by  the  people,  itud  by  the  sounder  gcntlcmear 
who  roust  have  luuked  on  with  no  small  ludignation.  They  had  di»- 
graced  themselves,  and  got  nuthiug  by  it. 

i3ut  as  if  fcU  this  was  not  enough,  some  of  tbcnij  when  attacked  by  llii 
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piUie  pTt*&,  committed  the  inconceiT&Ue  blunder  of  defentliug  the 
stint  by  marc  prcrmrication  and  alMurdity.  Onr  of  them,  a  leading 
nua  in  liis  county,  Raj's  tlial  the  meeting  at  which  he  was  present,  of 
vbicfa  a  l&adlonl  vaa  chairmao,  and  at  which  two  landlords  spolic,  waa 
net  «  meeting  of  the  bun:,  and  that  though  present^  he  is  not  responsible 
tor  *k«  occarrcd  !  Yet  he  was  present  when  disloj-al  resolutions  were 
pMNd,  when  hiK  brother  landlords  were  coquettiag  with  sedition,  and 
aii  nothing !  He  reminds  us  of  the  people  found  in  the  fiwefroDt  of 
Iriih  riots,  who  always  protest  that  the;  were  there  by  accident,  aud 
IB  DO  war  responsible.  'Ihc  excuses  of  uiotiier  landlord  present,  who 
vtaallr  spoke,  were  couclted  in  snch  confused  language  that  one  is 
diipscd  to  reliere  him  of  most  of  bis  moral  rcspousibiUty.  So  far  be 
Im  defended  himself  with  $»ece-s«. 

Thtae  exhibitions  of  incompetence  and  folly  took  place  most  recently, 
ud  prominently,  in  the  County  Kildore — a  county  hitherto  remarkable 
(or  a  large  and  influential  gentry.  It  is  dlAicult  to  conceive  how,  for  the 
ukcof  a  mere  amusement,  they  should  have  so  completely  forgottco  wliat 
wadae  tothemsdresand  to  their  order.  We  are  told  that  only  a  hunting 
UK  cut  understand  the  importance  of  this  sport,  and  bow  much  is  lost 
br  its  abolition.  It  is  indeed  rery  tme  that  they  lose  a  great  deal,  nay, 
etm  more,  than  they  fxinfeucd.  ^^1len  urging  upon  the  farmers  the 
pecnnisry  adrastages  nf  hunting,  one  might  have  imagined  that  all  the 
pnlhs  went  to  the  lower  classes.  They  kept  in  the  backgmund  the  (act 
dikt  ntany  country  aeata  are  now  let  for  high  rents,  which  will  lie 
tapty  thi;  winter,  and  that  some  of  the  poorer  gentry  counted  on  this 
robsidy,  for  they  moved  elsewhere  and  let  their  places.  It  is  also  wtU- 
boTQ  that  horse-dealing  ia  not  confined  to  the  tenants,  but  is  another 
mrce  of  profit  to  many  member)  of  the  hunt.  So  that,  as  r^^anla 
pecoDisiy  loss,  the  landlords  were  probably  so  much  afraid  of  it  themsclres 
tliat  ibey  thought  it  the  strongest  argument  wherewith  to  coniince  others. 

Bat  let  n-t  put  this  aside ;  let  us  imagine  that  pure  love  of  sport 
ICtUted  them,  and  that  wc  who  do  not  hunt  arc  incapable  of 
Bndtntanding  how  completely  it  engrosses  the  hamou  mind.  Thns, 
uhonoarnble  man,  who  in  a  southern  county  rose  up  and  SAid,  at  a 
UMbg  of  the  hunt,  that — not  as  a  hunting  man,  bnt  as  a  gentleman — he 
■dut  [irotcat  against  playing  with  treason,  waa  met  by  the  retort  that  be 
BREr  tDouDted  ahorse  himself!  Wc  need  not  pause  over  the  logic  of 
»>th  a  retort  Wc  need  only  say  that  if  the  effect  of  the  nodie  sport 
of  fbx.luiQtuag  is  to  produce  this  sort  of  feeliuj;,  and  this  kind  of 
■ctioii,  tbe  sooner  a  man  can  assert  that  be  never  followed  hounds  the 
Wtcr  fbr  him.  He  will  hare  a  right  iodeed  to  speak  as  a  gentleman, 
■Kii  u  3  bunting  man. 

Of  course  lhi«  pursuit  is  not  so  uniformly  depraving.  There  are 
ttuy  free  and  noble  geullemeu  through  Ireland  who  pursue  foxes,  and 
'we  not  embarked  (heir  honour  in  the  business.  There  arc  counties  in 
ffeUnd  where  all  attempts  at  currying  faronr  with  the  seditious  were 
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Ungfaed  »  9xci~  aa.  v^ien  =.3=L:i=£  w  aoanitoBed  vidiaiit  anT- 
dngraocnj  sicpiaKazas.  'Bar,  -jjo/t  zje^.xsa:zcaa  w^is  ^eqnmt  and 
pxienik  duoici  »  irsc  »  ic  wncc*  ecccIxBctuf  uatic  :iie  '"TiHlTrdHi 

t^e  ooiXkfiia  a:  ^i>!  •^p"™^'"'^'  a£C  ire  Taair  Locae.  aosioiu  uul 
mOT  to  fOioic  f*  'ue  .'>ii»c  21:'  jiv  izii  zroa  '  Hxs)!  ▼«  one  rmtigT 
before  IS  ^  iiortc  t^i  iit;  sor  zc.:^-  ^-trj-jy  c^  -wbas  ^vsyoodT  Iiaa 
beet  sarinc  US'  rv:  '*';an   rack.  121^  lu  liziiJariii  izs  rxmine  dhar 

7^k!y  vsc  ssmblifj.  t*-  -T^nf  Iraa  reiyl-i  &=>£  it  ftinu  msei'iiiHi  En^toh 
T^^'Snjf,  £i«rr  inni.  ic  m  *■  ■■  i'i-w"-»-^Jt  ^is  naib*  Bimxs^fs^  dioB, 
t««T  MK  a:   xzEo.  fc-Li-tt  T3  xrii:*:  ''ttTn      I' "ia:  iui  ■iijfj-  id  a>  pR>- 

ceii=iL    »7iTT--o'--''w-i-T-g*TiT :    ^ae   'oz^sL.    ffiir^    3:  tti    jsKxaais^ 

sanfi.  H^  a.  sdslL  xmLibs  it  iiei..  r^zervsti  it:  ispg^  ngonr;.     Ev^y 

3&L3.  V-ltl  ▼»  iClL  -i-i;i*ci.".-'   -wi^ZiSZ.   11     «££    ▼a£C3>=    IK    -V'HIJlt    KXBKlf 

CKUK.  lif  j-:*L  sBLiii  -zhSB.  -wxT  zj^  iii  zi:c  aZ  auiscna.  sa  |ro- 
iiDK  wnn:  lanz  jcoio.  tiu:^  «:ti  luciucj  v^nJki  cith:.      ^^^is?  iad  tbeir 

imi  Iff  "SI!  2iuq  L^vi-':*!^  Smu*  j:  'diis.  -wi^iz  ic  ii^  w  'E  ^cl  k  jetixr 
1/  ^cc  rT-yirT.  11:1  >Tr  -iim^a  T~^  Z'<r:.  TTf.^  si  l  "t  lie  jsii£iatd> 
hen  wciE  Twi-iK-  — TT.'  i,x  jiuctfj  :a.  £i±5Kuiitr  -aiEaEiei-^ra^  ^^T  «■?" 
tai;^-  ssniK^iri  ■"-.-■»—- i-ii>^r  ■::  n:  =  ;  la  1  Hiirar  u:  ikr=  ■iii^   •=•  vait- 

frntuc  SIT?  "^■""  137  En^rist!  IE  tcio:  -Kii^r:  i^iti  miiui:  ■sii'QeiJil  and 

■armsri  ^  -j«i=.r7-  ▼■;  r.3ui  11:1:  isr^i  :ic  icuws  Txii?c:  dmiibbt  to 
nir«i— r*  u:ir:atL  :r  :'e:  -titt  Ttj^  t;  ti-irr.'..  If  frf  mo.  reoKsd  «itli 
mi&  i^i  •oin:  lo.^  ice  t-ih  sstdtfi.  is.  ▼■  tounJt  ix^vri  m:iT  faeea 
immE  rni^  3  nLxraer  ly  Tit  tizt^  tui  lenooB  >:nT.rB.r  -rnicini  aay 
n-i."-in— TT.—  -x  zhi  -iz^^^ruueir.  X  :>»  ?"irL  i:  lii  tiis  ■wst  S2is}v'  trut, 
JL  L  gsic  3-s»  je:i:uf  nnac  icc  rqaiTL  i-rjieia:  n:  rimtgrr  ■»  uoKadet. 
Yin^  tuxsc  iw  7t»c~  i:  !Ca££  'uer  irr*  liir^  icac  rnt  sifi  far  tbeir 
Bmiiasi  ^1*17'  *^^  ^-^  liiit.*^  11  r^sr^jntt  mis.  lo.  foisirT  imaioni  ridk 
UUL  i;&2u;;r  M'i  i>:t  ii:ivusi£.  uf  t^^'J  "'t  1.  ?:*:•£.  Jior.  son  'isaao^  (if 
iit;^  irvr  n.  t  ^xk.  niiiii!-  im^  -is  ^'ii^^i.zi.'u.  j^uiriif  '>■**"  ic  lite  &o^ 
■wiiiu  liiTi^  an  7ir.iiL.~  jr*aix  "Ui;  fTTi.iiL.'ii.T  ;c  -znsr  innae  -fi^^-iMJ* 
Vnnr  litT"  st^  uic  "'^lit:  sLnuiL  v;  u:  '  -uii  ij^rwer  i» :  Pht  sumer  md 
icr-iia"  ::r  jsiaj  7:117  thct"  dicnir.es  lait.  pihrkit:  yimr  anteT  in  Ibe 
mo:--  fTd.  r  7;iL  di^lliir  lis  ie:»:iia  jastlirt.  Tm  L&ud  Leagn^ 
■*-ni  n?  osua.  »,"i  i^sjf*-.  stj-n?i  t:  i:T«r  iiLji-'iTtiasr  ms.  f or  Bqpeottang. 
J5  ifxtiis^  inirr  -rrr"  visi.  znn:  ^.ir-~i,'t  ;:>-ni;f  i^f  Dttixe  soffiaent 
u    <i:u    ST'  liS&Tni:^   mi      Ztn  iUiLi-tri  iiv.'j:iia,>Tss    s&ic :    Serve  liiBi 
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light;  wc  alw»j8  know  be  wn^  a  bad  felloiv.  Biit  presently  their  own 
tun  cam«.  So  tbcy  vcre  taken  in  detail,  aud  iu  maitycues  conquered 
out  by  one. 

Kfen  those  vho  were  really  unable  to  help  in  organizing  bad  a,  strong 
wnpou  left  in  tbeir  bands.  They  could  ncrenm.  ^«y,  morCj  they  were 
bouod  to  scream.  Thoy  were  bound  tu  appeal  tbrough  the  great  EngliRh 
papentothe  power  and  jiuticc  of  the  English  people.  Take  tbc  case  of  Mr. 
Dence  Jones.  He  screamed  right  lond  and  lustily  when  they  endearonrcd 
to  plunder  and  ntio  bim.  ilia  case  excited  tbc  attention  of  the  wbolc 
Djtiioa.  Take  the  ca«e  of  Captain  Boycott.  He  screamed  also,  not  in  the 
Ttm  Herald,  or  tbc  Sti&ben-en  Eagle,  but  in  the  Times.  What  followed  ? 
Br  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  Engti&h  people.  He  ubiained  au 
rajT  to  protect  bim.  He  even  wielded  a  power  which  the  Roman  Kmperor 
n'gbed  for  in  raiu;  be  added  a  new  word  to  bis  moibcr  toTignc.  There  nre 
nsny  for  worse  cases  kept  in  silence-,  or  disclosed  in  a  few  lines  to  nomc  local 
piper  We  bear  now  that  ladies  of  respectability  have  bei^n  obliged  to 
Kck  admimon  to  tbc  workhouse,  owing  to  tlic  prcrailing  national  dis- 
lionwty.  It  is  through  faUo  shame,  or  a  cra\-en  spirit,  that  these 
cues  are  kept  secret.  They  should  be  flaunted  iu  tbc  open  day,  and 
cut  Qp  to  the  Land  League  as  the  results  of  its  teaching. 

A  proper  and  aystcmatic  orgauizutioii  must  discover  many  other 
mtann  of  action.  The  iutereata  of  the  labourers,  which  arc  at  variance 
vith  those  of  the  teuauts,  »Iiould  have  been  proclnitacd  hy  placards  on 
ewry  wall  in  Ireland,  not  merely  in  learned  pnoiphlets  or  platform 
speeches.  Above  nil,  the  local  magistrates  ahonld  cither  have  been 
willing  to  riitk  their  lives  in  administering  tbc  law,  or  they  should  have 
rotpicd  their  commissions.  In  thousands  of  cases  the  cowardice  of  the 
bcal  iKncb  has  thwarted  the  cause  of  justice.  Men  tbtuk  of  their  per- 
suaal  safety,  nay,  of  their  popularity,  when  their  all  is  at  sUke.  It  is 
hutj  to  keep  patience  when  these  things  arc  brought  peri}ctuully  before  us. 
If  one  ma^stratc  is  active  and  conscientious,  the  chances  are  that  hie 
Wlher- magistrates  will  enrefiilly  disclaim  any  sympathy  with  Inm^  and 
teparalf  themselves,  if  possible,  from  his  danger,  certaiuly  from  bis  deserts. 
Tlic  cowardice  of  the  lower  clashes,  who  are  kept  in  awe  by  a  small  band 
of  ruffians,  is  sprcsdirg  to  the  landlords,  and  leavening  the  whole  of 
Inland  with  its  fatal  effects. 

Tbc  canoes  of  this  ineompetCQCC  among  the  Irish  landlords  are  not 
iv  to  seek,  and  arc  worth  a  short  inquiry,  to  show  how  far^  in  a 
!»ge  historical  sense,  they  have  any  real  value  in  the  country,  or 
W  far  their  abolition,  though  accompanied  with  much  injustice  nod 
lurdnliip,  might  ultimately  benelit  the  country.  An  advanced  Radical 
historian  said  to  me  that  whether  a  few  hundred  landlords  were 
iliot  or  ruined  was  a  very  little  matter,  if  the  great  land  problem  could 
bt  fiiiaUy  solved.  This  is  u  hard  and  uujuet  saying,  and  one  which  no 
UovcmmeQt  ought  to  entertain  ;  bat  there  is  historic  truth  in  it  nercr- 
tlwlew.  — 
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Let  as  see  of  nlmt  Tarious  classes  the  Irish  landlords  are  really  com- 
posed. And  at  first  sight,  what  strikes  us  as  an  clement  of  weakness  is 
their  great  variety.  They  iliffcr  in  income,  of  course ;  but  also  in 
traditions,  in  rcligioD,  and  iu  policy.  Ko  doubt  thia  is  one  cause  of 
their  want  of  nnion.  We  have  first  of  all  the  great  territorial  lords, 
wlio,  whether  they  arc  Irish  or  not,  Kpcnt)  mneh  of  their  time  in  England 
and  abroiul.  These  are  the  principal  absentees,  who  earn  the  H!urrilous 
abuse  of  the  patriot  oraton,  for  aending  their  sona  to  English  public 
scboola,  for  keeping  n;»idcne«9  in  Tjondon,  for  "  carrying  otf  the  money 
of  the  country,"  on  an  Irisli  orator  recently  declared,  "  to  spend  it  in 
Rotten  How  and  other  low  haunts  of  Ticc."  In  spite  of  theae  dcnuo- 
ciations,  the  eo-euUcd  absenteea  of  tliie  clasa  are  the  best  landlords  in 
Ireland.  There  are,  uo  dunbt,  a  few  seaudalous  eases  of  men  drawing 
£10fOOO  or  ;£12,000  from  Irish  estates  without  baring  even  a  lodge 
npon  them  to  live  in,  and  without  ever  thinking  of  the  improvement  of 
their  tenantry.  These  people  will  have  their  reward;  and  it  is  highly 
unjust  to  extend  the  ccn&nrc  due  to  them  over  the  whole  c\at9  of  absentees 
who  arc  really  good  and  considerate  landlorde.  The  rich  owner  can 
afford  lai^c  charities,  he  can  make  large  outlays  promising  distant 
returns,  he  can  make  allowances  in  bad  years.  He  generally  has  a 
home  farm,  winch  is  a  model  to  the  surrounding  country;  the  beat  kind 
of  agriculture,  the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  the  ncwtat  macbiuery,  are  to  be 
found  there.  The  people  arc  taught  by  esaraple  to  see  what  iutelligenco 
aud  thrift  can  prmluM  from  land.  And  yet  this  is  the  elasa  called  upon 
to  sell,  denounced  as  straugera  and  alicne,  spoken  of  as  the  dark  feature 
of  Irifih  landlordism  I 

Compare  them  for  a  moment  with  the  petty  squireens,  owning  from 
£100  to  £500  a  year  in  land.  These-  people  live  all  their  lives  on 
or  about  their  property ;  they  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  desire 
to  leave  it  They  are  obliged  to  extract  the  uttermost  farthing  to 
Jieep  iLemselvca  alive.  If  a  bad  year  comes,  or  any  sudden  misfortune 
aupervenes,  they  have  no  meaus  to  afford  charity,  uo  margin  of  income 
to  forgive  rent  or  make  reductions.  They  arc  indeed  resident,  but  like 
borse-Ieeeheii,  on  their  estate.  Would  to  Heaven  they  were  absentees ! 
And  yet  this  is  the  cla»!t  which  is  likely  to  increase  in  Treland ;  this  is 
the  sort  of  man  who  will  be  developed  out  of  the  tenant  pniprietor. 
The  man  who  buys  out  bis  landlord  may  work  ;  bis  son  will  turn  petty 
landlord,  and  what  kind  of  landlord  will  be  make? 

Intermediate  between  these  extremes  we  liave  a  large  class  of  men 
with  incomes  varying  from  a  modest  competence  to  consiilerable  wealth. 
But  the  proper  distinetion  is  not  oue  of  money.  It  is  one  of  tradition. 
The  majority  have  inherited  their  laud,  and  with  it  n  traditional  way  of 
managing  it.  Their  tenants  are  personally  attached  to  them,  and  they 
reciprocate  the  feeling.  In  moat  cases  these  men  are  indulgent  in 
money  matters,  too  indulgent  in  other  respects;  for  they  are  not  only 
ready  to  forgive  rent  and  tolerate  arrears  to  a  degree  very  mischievous 
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fortbeir  dcpeudantt,  thevalso  condone  and  overlook  nil  kiuds  of  thrift- 
IcnsMS  ami  idlcnras  iu  their  teuRiitH.  Hence  it  is  thut  scaudaloutily 
bill  (knniDg  porvadi-s  the  country.  Possibly  Iialf  ihi;  natiiml  nealih 
of  ttie  country  ih  lost  by  dirty  and  sluveuly  faiiujiig — I  meuu  the 
Ifileraliug  of  ivi^s,  ditaturiuess  iu  Bowing  and  ploughing,  waste  of 
pound  in  ditches,  incc^ant  churcli  liuliclayii,  and  the  like.  The  whotc 
mtioD  is  thrifllcaa  and  idle,  und  drsirca  to  be  at  the  natnc  time  rich  and 
CTufoTtable.  It  -will  puxslc  cvcu  the  prevent  "  Cabinet  of  tatcnt«"  to 
drrisc  lawti  for  curing  such  a  oouditiou  of  thiugs. 

Together  with  this  amiable,  but  not  stirring  and   vigorous   class,  we 

god  a  smaller  and  more  active  class  of  landlords,  ivlio  are  commouly 

oiled"  land-jol)b<;r5,"  because  they  have  lately  bought  their  estates  from 

theJecayed  gentry,  und   bought   tliem  as  a  busiueas  speculation.      Iu 

npd  cases  they  boiigbt  cheaply  ;  they  found  the  estates  under-rented,  or 

<ltt  Uiey  found  people  willing   to  pay  a  higher  rent.      They  had  their 

Dcwlv-acijuircd  estates  rc-valucd,   niid    insisted   on    receiving  the    full 

lemro  for  their  bargain.     These  are  the  men  who  have  made  the  loudest 

tmtcry  against  recent  legislation,  hecause  they  purchased  on  the  security 

rfthe  Government;  they  can  state  exactly  what  they  laid  out,  and  they 

OD  call  any  iutcrfcrcuce  now  a  brcacU  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the 

State.     This  clcanicas  and  dcfiiiiteuess  of  their  cqac  has  made  them  »cem 

t«t!ic  EugUsh  public  worse  treated  than  their  ucigbbours,  and  jet  they 

oaght  not  to  claim  one  tithe  of  the  sympathy.     Tliey  have  come  as 

ttnngers  to  tlie  district,   or  liave  started   op  from  the  lower  clawes  by 

snocnsful  dealing;  they  do  not  know,  or  they  ignore,  the  traditionn  of 

dieutate;  they  have  no  old  friendship  or  respect  for  the  tenants.    Tbcy 

are  CDcrely  driving  a  hard  bargnin,  and   generally  carrying   out  a  very 

SDMenful  speculation.      If  we  consider  the  rurious  contrasts,  the  great 

drrifioDS  of  class  of  sympathy  and  traditious  among  these  various  classes, 

it  ttrikcs  US  as  natural  that  there  RJiould  he  little  unity  of  action  among 

tlwm.     The  "  ould  stock"  of  the  country  lonk   down  with  contempt  on 

the  Dew  comers,  wltcrae  Iiarshne-«s  and  want  of  consideration  has  perhaps 

broiiglit  on  the  whole  Innd  luestiou,  but  who  at  all  events  have  alTbrdcd 

tie  Land    League   all   their  really    strong  cases.     These   people    have 

ctictcd  and  cxi>atriated  in   some  cases  the  old  tenants,   and  raised  a 

•nam  of  indignation  agiiinst  themselvea  by  stoutly  putting  down  idle- 

neisuid  debt.      They  have  acted  harshly,  if  not  unfairly,  and  therefore 

die  old  squires  hate  them,  and  will  not  join  with  them  in  any  action. 

The  great  lord  and  the  pnor  squirf^en  are   too  far  apiirl    in  furtuue  and 

iBtenats  to  meet  on  a  common  ground.      If  the  latter — as  ia  rarely  the 

fsae— luu  the  stronger  character,  he  will  not  assert  it  against  the  county 

BHpHte.     It    is   not  therefore  natural  that  the  Irish  landlords   should 

eombinc  in  joint  action,  uulc»s  cue  of  two  conditions  supervene!.     The 

Km  is  ft  strong  organization,  started  independently  of  them,  aud  harirg 

Its  IffBDchcs  and   emissaries    all    over    the  country.     This  method  has 

DKn  followed  by  the  Land  League,  which  has  not  only  framed  such 
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an  oi^aniKntiDn,  but  has  carried  it  through  by  appealing  to  the  most 
universal  spring  of  action  in  the  Iriflh  peoiMint — the  dtxirc  to  Iteep  his 
money  for  his  own  use — and  by  cnforoiIl^  their  behests  through  terrorisni. 
IssuiDg  sn  order  in  itself  moat  agreeable  to  the  people — Pay  no  debts 
— they  hare  enforced  it  in  the  simplest  way,  by  shootiDg  the  man  who 
disobrys. 

It  is  impossible  to  unite  the  landlords  so  easily,  for  the  first 
dcmund  mtist  be :  Contribute  to  a  general  fund ;  and  this  must  be  en- 
t'oreed,  not  by  rioleneo,  but  by  pi'rsuasinn.  There  was  only  one  dass  of 
gentry  throughout  the  country  who  t^ould  have  worked  such  an  organiza- 
tion easily,  and  permiaded  the  landlords  to  join  it — I  mean  the  old 
clergj"  of  the  KstabliRhcKl  Church.  They  were  themselves  squires  or 
the  sons  of  squires ;  they  were  connected  with  the  county  families; 
they  were  looked  up  to  hy  all  classes  as  men  of  education  and  import- 
ance. Tliciti  mcQ  could  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  present  crisis- 
But  they  hare  been  swept  away  by  the  Disestablishment,  and,  stiU  more, 
by  the  Disendowtncnt  of  their  Church,  which  reduced  their  incomes,  de-  I 
graded  their  status,  and  above  all,  abolished,  in  most  cases,  the  comfortable 
rectories  which  were  the  place  of  raceting  for  the  surrouudiag  gentry. 
Among  the  losses  sustoiuccl  by  In-loud  owi  ng  to  rcccut  legislation,  there  is  I 
probably  none  so  disastrous  as  the  rxpuloion  of  this,  the  most  eulighteued 
and  educated  class  of  country  gentlemen,  and  the  only  gcullemcu  whose 
residence  was  permanent  and  eren  compulsory.  Their  disappenranee  has  I 
been  an  irreparable  loss  to  Irish  soeicly,  for  with  them  have  disnppcared 
many  laymen  who  had  u  taste  for  educated  life,  and  who  have  gone  to 
seek  it  in  cities  or  foreign  countries.  I 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  condition  which  might  have  worltcd  out 
a  spirit  of  union  in  the  landlords.  In  spite  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
most  educated  class,  the  old  country  parsons,  the  geucral  education  of  the 
landlords  might  have  so  improved  with  the  ago,  that  they  would  reflect 
npon  public  affairs,  see  the  evil  day  appmnehing,  and  enter  into  a 
Defence  Association  with  a  strong  feeling  of  public  spirit.  It  is  this  pnblic 
spirit  which  is  the  surest  proof  of  education,  if  it  shows  itself  readily, 
and  without  the  conipuUioii  of  Fear  or  necessity,  llui  alas  I  instead  of 
improring,  it  is  n  melancholy  fact  that  the  education  of  the  country-  I 
gentleman  is  rapidly  disappearing.  I  will  not  say  that  many  Irish 
gentlemen  do  not  see  the  value  of  edncation,  and  train  thtir  sous  cnre- 
fnlly.  Rut  if  they  do,  the  young  men  go  off  to  professions,  they  scatter  I 
through  the  world,  and  those  who  rcmnin  at  home  are  the  idle  aud 
good-for-nothing,  who  think  they  can  live  by  amateur  farming  and  mis- 
managing agency  business,  till  they  succec<l  to  their  property,  when  they 
will  dolit-llcbut  hunt,  aud  pass  their  time  in  idleness  at  home.  It  is 
notable  fact,  that  while  formerly  the  gentry  of  Ireland  were,  as 
rule,  educated  in  Trinity  College,  that  University  is  now  at  a  loss  t 
find  any  man  of  intelligence  and  position  belonging  to  this  clasSj  wbe 
\j^  Farliament  are  vacant.      Such  a  candld^^gold  be  great! 
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prtfciT&i  to  thff  successful  lawyers,  who  seldom  make  indejiciulciit 
repreacQtatires.  This  may  bo  said  without  offence  at  tlie  present 
monent,  when  two  brilliant  cxccptiouH  tu  the  rule  hnppcn  tu  he  the 
nttiag  memherii.  In  aay  ease  the  fact  remains,  that  (he  Irinh  gentry 
do  not  seek  a  university  education  in  Ireland. 

Bui  there  are  loud  eoraplainta  that  they  s^nd  their  sons  to  0\fonl  and 
Cimbridgc.  1  caruc»tly  wish  they  did.  The  fact  i»  they  MiiU  iliem  uu- 
fberc.  The  mimberof  Irish  boys  at  Euglisb  schools  is  rery  small ;  the 
Biifflbcr  of  Irish  Inds  at  the  Kiiglisli  universities  is  far  HiniLJler  Htill.  It 
ii  a  common  thing  in  Ireland  for  the  sons  of  respectable  parents  iii 
Inm  nothing  till  they  are  twelve  years  ohl ;  then  they  anr  sent  t«>  schoolt 
soil  cipcctcd  to  linov  euoiigh  at  siUccu.  A  friend  who  went  to  a  Icad- 
iiif  Irish  school  a  few  years  o^,  us  u  young  boy,  told  mc  his  first 
jorpiuc  was  to  Jind  that  the  senior  boyn  vore  irhiaken  and  mous- 
UAa.  "  What,"  said  I,  "  kept  such  lads  tlusre '!  I  suppose  they 
tot  preparing  for  »ome  military  or  eiril  service  competition."  "  Not 
slsU/*  he  replied,  "  mo»t  of  them  are  Uantiaff  to  read."  Evciy  sort  of 
OCBK  is  adopted  to  delay  the  )ioy's  going  to  school.  lie  is  supposed 
Id  be  delicate ;  his  mother  would  break  her  heart.  Aftrr  all,  haan't  he 
liae  enough  ?  lie  hasn't  to  earn  his  bread  like  poor  people?  What 
good  are  books?    Tfaer  ruin  most  men.    Look  at  Gladntouc,  they  say  ; 

ke's  a  regtilar  book-worm,  and  of  all  the 1  will  not   venture  to 

faiiih  the  Bcateoo*    .The  necessity  of  paying  ready  money  for  the  boyn' 

ietf  abo   lies  in  the  bankgronnd,  an  unesprened  but  not  less  |rowcrfiU 

Botiie.      So  it   comes  that    many,  very  many,  of  the  Irish   lamllnrds 

lare  udIv   the   mdcst  elements   of  an  education.     'Ilicy  never  rcwi  a 

book.     The  splendid  lihrarira   so  common  before  the  famine   tiuien,  arc 

Kntend,  uid    it   is    now  an    cxccptioti   to  find  a  good  library  in  any 

noBtrr-hoase.     They   tell    you  it    is  no   longer    needed ;    have    they 

■at  their  daily  papen,  and  can  thry  not  get  books  down  from  a  lending 

h1nfy  in   I>uhlin  ^      This  hut    ar;gameot  is   perliap .  specious  ;  it  U  of 

ail  the  excases  the  most  delusive  and  the  greatest  snare.      Afl  to  tlw 

Iibnncs,  if  thcr  do  sobacribe,  and  that  u  by  no  means  very   geocrBl, 

they  oeeastonaUy  grt  a  box  of  books  selected  for  tbcm  is  ihe  library 

— the  KtuB  and  srccpings  of  the  enormous  literature  now  iasatag  from 

*^  prea.     If  Hfdy  Boreb  are  aiDoog  them,  they  are  perhaps  read ;  no 

vrioBs  book  is  ercr  oftmei,  except  to  shot  it  witii  a  anlcdiccion  on  the 

-'^■blia  Baa  for  ■^■'f  down  soeh  stuff. 

Bvt  tfcea  ihej  do  really  read  tbeir  daily  papm ;  aai  m  doc  that  » 

"•^If  as  rJfatioa  ?     I  will  not  add  to  the  many  psacsyiks  d  the 

*^*i>y  prts,  and  stall  lesa  will  I  allnopC   to  expose  thca.  lest  I  ihaoU 

fittit   BTMtf   m   coaffict    with    that    many-headed    hydn.     Bat   this 

I    «9I   vcBtne.      Beading   newipafcrs    i»  a  task    t4  no  omA 

Tow    lake   np    one    paper    after   another,    and    yow    ftad 

iiiiiiwiilLl,      Haf,    Hktb  has*    becm  cases  kaon 
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coDtradictoiy  import.  If  tlio  reader  is  to  weigh  and  judge  between 
tbe  iDConsiBterit  rieclnmtions  of  varions  orgftiis,  then  he  must  hare  Bomc 
imlciit'Uflfiit  knowledRc,  he  must  read  sometliing  else  tlian  his  daily 
pxprr,  he  must  Ipam  to  tliink  that  nhat  is  in  print  is  not  infallible. 
Otlicrvrisc  he  tnu»t  »imp]y  follon  it  &k  a  guide,  and  this  is  ordiuarily  the 
ca»c  wilh  \\\c  people  under  disciisBion.  Tbcy  suhscnbe  to  what  they  think 
a  ««re  atid  sound  paper,  meaniDt;  by  sound,  what  upholds  their  traditiou- 
ally  aci)uircd  views,  ofteu  at  the  sacriBce  of  coiunion  scuse  aud  of  comaiou 
honesty,  aiid  to  this  they  adhere.  Vet  sometimes  this  course  leads  to 
eurious  rcKults.  1  will  illustrate  it  by  an  anerdote.  An  old  M.P.,  who 
resides  uow  in  Dublin,  revisited,  some  time  ngo,  the  oonnty  which  he  bad 
represented  in  Parliament,  and  upon  going  into  the  connty  chib — an 
exceedingly  Tory  rluh — saw  on  the  table  the  Pali  Mall  Gazelle.  As 
the  paper  had  pa.s.<>cd  for  more  than  six  months  into  the  bauds  of  Mr. 
Morlcy  as  editor,  and  was  produciuR  almost  daily  his  well-known  articles 
on  the  Irish  Laud  Question,  my  friend  asked  some  member*  present,  Iiow 
it  was  that  they  stjll  took  in  the  Pall  Mu/l  Gasetle,  They  nnewered  :  Of 
course;  why  not?  tbe  best  and  ablest  Coiismati v«  paper;  it  always 
expresses  our  views  precisely.  lie  asked  them  had  they  obserred  nothing 
odd  about  it  lately  ?  Had  they  read  the  articles  mi  the  Land  Uucstiou  ? 
TLey  said  tliry  had,  but  had  notincd  nothing  strange.  At  last  one  man 
said,  more  for  the  sake  of  appearing  as  shrewd  as  the  questioner,  than 
from  any  other  motive — "  Yes,  by  the  way,  now  that  you  mention  it, 
I  did  think  there  vras  sumcthin^;  oiid  about  one  of  the  articles  I  read 
lately.     Dut,  of  course,  as  it  was   the   Pall   Mall,  I  kuew   it   was  all 

right!" 

These  arc  the  men  educated  by  reading  newspapers  only.  These  are 
the  men  expected  to  combine  with  public  spirit  and  proteet  cue  another 
from  impending  ruiu.  1  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  man  who  reads 
ucwgpapcrs  only,  not  only  rcmaiim  perfectly  ignorant ;  be  labours  under 
ibis  additional  delusion,  that  when  be  sees  his  views  strongly  stated  in 
his  daily  paper,  he  faueies  that  all  is  done  that  eau  be  done.  Vt^j 
should  he  attt-nd  meetings,  and  labour  to  eoUeet  subscriptions?  is  it 
not  all  put  ill  the  paper  belter  than  be  tiun  put  it  ?  Theu  be  reads  bis 
article,  grumbles  at  the  Government,  but  will  lake  no  active  step  in 
advance.  There  is  no  surer  cause  of  want  of  union,  and  waul  of  public 
spirit,  thou  this  lamentable  igiiorancf>. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  tirst  ctfect  of  civilization  is  to  bring  men 
together,  and  create  a  eenimon  feeling  of  common  fid  vantage  and  common 
wrong.  It  is  the  savnge,  the  godless  Cyclops,  who  rules  his  family  and 
vlaves,  and  cares  not  a  straw  for  anything  beyond.  In  tbe  same  sort  of 
sense,  though  in  very  diirereiit  circumstances,  tbe  Irish  squireen  earcs  only 
for  his  family,  his  furra,  his  aniuscineuts ;  he  has  no  knowledge  or  interests 
beyond  them.  Ask  bim  to  attend  meetings,  or  to  go  round  the  country 
and  collect  monev ;  he  will  tell  you  he  has  no  lime;  why  can't  sonip- 
i)ody  else  do  it?  ho  has  no  ready  money;  his  own  tenants  and  be  are 
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on  the  beat  of  terms;  wLy  should  he  help  uiipopular  people  who  can't 
manage  better?  Preseutly  hi»  uwu  turn  L-omea;  he  is  then  helpless; 
he  liaii  lived  in  isolatiou  from  the  wants  and  aympathiee  of  the  ucigli- 
Imuriitg  squires  ;  of  course  he  can  espect  no  help.  He  has  his  pride, 
tooj  niul  will  not  confer  bis  distress;  often  his  timidity  is  inteusified  by 
feeling  that  in  his  ioolatloii  his  family  are  in  danger,  and  that  bis  first 
duty  is  to  protect  them.  Hence  he  rcmaios  at  home,  a  great  sufferer, 
mined  by  an  unjust  and  illegal  conspiracy,  bnt  still  at  first  unwilling, 
and  prcGcully  unable  to  do  auythiiii;  in  the  support  of  law  and  onler. 

The  great  and  permaneut  cause  of  this  condition  of  thtnjis  is  the  want 
of  education.      How   often,   when    I    have   been  urging;  on  parents  the 
nocosity  of  sendiu^   a    boy  to  school,  have  I  ]iieanl   the    fatal    IVirmula, 
"He  doesn't  require  to  work,"  expressed  in  a  tone  ofiui»uraed  modesty, 
n»  if  I  had  made  a  nocial  blunder,  by  presuming  that  the  buy    was,  like 
myself,  obliged  to  work  for   his  livcliliood.      "  What  docs  he  want  with 
education  ?"  said  an  old  lady  to  me  oni;c,  in  the  Hanie  conncctioo  ;  "  isu't 
he  a  tine  handsome  boy,  and  can't  I  keep  him  till  he  grows  up?     Then 
he  will  go  over  to  England,  ond some  rich  ladij  will  irate  herself  io  him." 
She  hail  before  bcr  eyes  a  case  in  point,  where  an   Irish   adventurer  of 
the  iieigfabonrliood  had  secured  a  large  fortune.      So   long  as  any  class 
honour  idlcue»s  more  than  work,  it  ly  only  by  stern  necessity  that  they 
must  be  taught  the   fatal  error   of  such  a,  notion.     There   arc  curious 
indications  that  now  at  last  then:  is  n  change.      During  these  two  years 
of  great  depression,  when  everyone  is  complaining  of  poverty,  when  the 
Inndlorda  receive  no  rents,  nud  the  8hopkcc{>era  lose    their  custom,  the 
uuuibcr    of  students  on    the    books  of   IViuity  College,  Dublin,  has 
increased  beyond  the  record  of  the  last  thirty  years.     The  classes  which 
have  held  back  their  rcuts  are  not  the  clatues  who  have  caused    this  in- 
crease.    Ilicy  are  far  below  the   need  of  University  eilucation,    and  in 
anv  ca:)e  an  inlhix  from  among  them  would  at    once   nhuw    itst;lf  in  an 
increasing  number  of  Koman  (.'atholicd.      From  whence  then  cornea  this 
curiuuf  increase,  ta  contrary  to  all  c3!pcctation?     There  seems  no  other 
explanation  than  this,  that  people  who,  when  in  afllueiice,  despised  educa- 
tion, now  foresee  that  their  sons  must  work,  or  may  have  to  work  to  earn 
their  bread,  and  so  lliey  feel  compelled  to  educate  them.      If  this  be  the 
true  Kxplanatiou,  it  u  one  of  the  strniigcat  results  of  the  I/aud  agitutiou. 
1  have  thus  emleavoureii  to  answer  the  question  how  i'ltr  the  Irish 
landlords  arc  to  be  blamed  fur  want  of  spirit  uud   union  in   a^sertiug 
their  rights.      Uis  said,  that  though  the  Irish  Covcruraent  is  now  pre- 
/iared  to  supiwrt  them  with  unlioiitcd  niilitory  protection  iu  carrying 
Out  (heir  ejectments,  tbcy  m'e  banging  back  and  delaying  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  support,  ofTcrcd,  indeed,  tardily,  but  still  otTercd  to  them  with 
Unsparing  hand.    If  this  he  so,  it  is  only  a  confirmation  of  what  is  here 
taaiataiued,  that  the  Irish  Inudlortls  ure  wautiug  in  public  spirit  and 
^iKOur  mainly  because  ihey  arc    nautiirg   in  education,    and    that  they 
have  failed  to  foresee  the  calamities  which  every  sctmble  man  could 
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8Af«1y  predict.  I  hnvcR  Home  Kulc  friend  who  ia^ists  that  it  all  d 
fiom  tbc  year  1800,  when  the  Irish  gentry  sold  their  right  of  self- 
govenmient  to  Kiigland,  and  listidcd  over  their  puWic  iiiteresta  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Thi$  may  be  bo,  but  it  U  more  [traclicfil  to  lasiat 
upon  the  immediate,  than  the  remote  c&.u9e,  aud  to  uudentand  clearly 
the  present  condition  of  the  question. 

It  is  a  verj'  dissj^reCHblc  and  thankless  task  for  an  indcpcndcat 
vitne«s  to  give  his  evidence  on  s^ch  matters.  On  the  one  liund, 
the  landlords  hnvp  bepii  grosslv  and  unjustly  maligned  for  lyraimy 
and  oppresMon — snch  crimes  are  rare  among  them.  On  the  olher, 
tber  have  been  treated  as  men  thrtist  into  their  |)Oiition  by  circum- 
stances without  any  blame  or  responsibility  on  their  part,  aud  snffcr- 
ing  the  wrongs  brought  upon  them  by  an  incompetent  (lOremnient  slid 
b  diatoyal  rabble.  Both  theee  pictures  are  exa^cratcd,  and  neither 
of  them  totiHi  the  deeper  causes  of  the  Undlords'  failure,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  ti>  set  forth. 

I  know  very  well  that  my  picture,  too,  will  be  called  exaggerated, 
for  it  were  easy  to  point  out  in  most  counties  of  Treland  men  of  in- 
tcIHgencn  and  rigour,  who  sec  the  coming  evil,  nnd  have  both  high 
principle  and  public  spirit  enough  to  light  the  battle  like  men.  No 
praise  given  to  such  landlords  iu  these  days  is  excessive,  for  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  difficultiee  under  which  they  labour  are  great 
and  perplexing,  and  ofteu  enough  to  tempt  them  to  sit  down  in  despair. 
But  it  is  in  the  interest  of  these  men  to  make  it  known  that  their  greatest 
and  most  melancholy  dilliculty  is  their  isolation — not  temtorially,  though 
th&t,too,ts  often  no  small  obstacle — hut  aociully,  iti  the  midst  of  n  majority 
who  think  it  enough  to  rail  at  the  (JoTcmmcnt,  aud  even  refuse  to  aid 
any  public  action  because  they  will  not  help  the  rulers  of  ihc  country 
out  of  the  scrape.  This  plea  has  been  often  put  forward  by  landlords 
when  they  were  sskod  to  subHcribc  to  a  common  fund ;  fm  often,  that 
some  people  are  persuaded  that  it  is  a  real  motive.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
apathy  and  selfishness  will  lay  hold  of  any  specious  argument,  aud  there 
is  no  more  favourin-  way  of  refusing  uu  nppcal  for  money  than  getting 
iuto  an  irrelevant  rage.  Fur  tlie  Kcrnpe,  nhuuvcr  caused  it,  is  now  a 
terrible  scrape,  into  which  the  landlords  have  fallen,  and  from  which 
they  must  escape  whether  the  Liberal  Government  is  to  blame  or  not. 
>o  man  seriously  intends  to  be  mined  for  tlie  purpose  of  dii^raciiig  , 
the  management  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  said  that  to  exjKJse  the  weaknew  of  tlie  loyal,  or  passively 
loyal,  side  is  itM-lf  a  mischief.  It  may  be  called  a  grntoitous  injury  to 
attack  the  unfortunate  landlords,  who  are  already  in  &o  o'il  a  plight. 
This  objection  would  indeed  be  a  valid  one  if  the  battle  were  over,  and 
the  lindlnrdH  tiiially  dcfealfd.  Hut  thi.<(  is  very  far  from  being  the 
ease.  Now  that  we  at  Inst  have  a  Government,  able  and  willing  to  give 
every  kind  of  a*sistiiTicP  to  the  landlords  ;  if  even  now  they  would  be  up 
tRd  stirring,  ihey  have  reMturces  and  power  to  crush  the  Lttod    League 
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inlreUnd.    li  is  reported  in  ihr  pRpoi>  thsl  ri:  appeal  in  tlin'r  mtlrv  tn 

subscribe  one-half  per  ccnl.(i  per  ccnl.  !1  h«s  hponjrhl  in  Vw  ibnn  t"l  7,<XX>, 

^iifi  they  now  appeal  for  donations  from  Kii^land.      The  Irivli   appeal,  if 

properlT  drculated   and  ppojVTlv  rpsjioiulpd  to,  RhonM  hnvc  lii'«niB;ht   in 

£100,000.     If  the  shopltM^iinf:  cla«SM,  win)  arc  ni>w  ^mftVrinp:  fiiim  Ihr 

crowing  dishonesty  of  the  tenants,  had  been  likewise  a]>]>enleil  ^n,  any 

deSciencies  in  the  case  of  really  indigent  landliml*  (i)nld  easily  1ia\-r 

heen  made  good.     Men  of  wealtli,  and  itwiier«  of  Inrfp'  Ijifrli^h  i'*1ntr^, 

vonld  of  course  be  exjieeted  to  eontvilinle  nioiv.      With   a   r-apitnl  nf 

£150,000,  a  properly  organixwl  Ueletiee  .^MHieialioti  tiinM  ncleef  n  Invfte 

ntate,  ineur  the  heavy  costs  <»f  eleariiiR  it  liy  nellintr  nnt  the  tenant*, 

ind  pui^  it  absolutely  of  disloyal   and  di«luniPKt    |i('ii|tli-.     'Plir-y  I'lmld 

obtain  any  military  force  ro(pnnite    to   enf'oren  Hie  ejcetnieiilM  nitd    hold 

tbe  land.      If  this  were  carried   imt  in  n  very  lew  etmrilies,  it    i^    the 

0{uiuoQ  of  every  man  who  known    In'liind,  that    tin*   rest  would  wnrcr, 

pay  their  rents  in  most  caHCs,  and  leave  tlie  Nninll  reirdiiemHy  ttiheeim- 

qnered  or   expelled.     Thia  is  wliiit  tlir  laiidloriln  liave  it  fitill  in   tlietr 

poww  to  do.     It  rcfiuirtw  self-sacrtfire,  r-onfideiifi!  in  llif  mniinEemfrit 

of  iffaiTd,  a  surrender  of  private  spite  and  jmrty  reelirift-rn  fni-\,  [iiibjic 

ipirit  instead  of  wretrrhcd  apathy  arirl    iwdtition.      f  wilt  not  ventirre  to 

predict  the  result  of  such  an  appeal,  piihlicly  made,  and    <'f   mn<\t-   th«t 

tkoiewho  refuse  or  stanrl  alfK»f  shall  tie.  known  and  held  up  iu  nntionni 

WMOre.     We  know  well,  if   we  study  history,  (hat  when   the   fnllnre  of 

>  ncc  or  of  a  claaa  arisej*  from  aeeidental  eaiises,  it  is  but  temp'fTnry, 

»d  a  great  trial  often  hnn*.s  ont  the  strfin^th  3nr(  pnrity  of  fhe  men. 

IfjOatbe  other  hand,  any  racR   i-.r  .-Inss   i'ails  from  inherent  viefs,  rhen 

tlu  iOaia  of  adversity  A\tt<\(>\e.r%  nil   rhnt   is  xi'-ik  nnrl  ri-ittrn,  .■md    'he 

■onder  ia  how    it    la»trt;l    so    lonj.      This  in  the  itinrl  of  i^risis  Hirou'fh 

■ilich  the   landhirds   an  now  pasxi.i^,  and   the   resulr,  -.rhrit-fver  it  is  to 

Wi  in  not  very  tar  distanr. 

Them  rni(>;ht  to  lie  iint  lirrle  iihanee  of  offendin'T  t,hosf>  i?f>ns'ired  in 
*••  article,  if  the  sratenient  ^le  'nie,  tliat  tliey  e''w\  uotlitn:;  hf\-f;r\t]  ^helr 
™'ly  paper.  But  [  am  not  -lat'i-  I'rom  rheir  di»!;)le;»siire,  vliieli  ,«  tmI'.- 
^1  w  ilpprceateii,  :t«  'lie  [H>li  .laily  [japers  iiirrv  Mn  me  ■!i''  li^no'ir  it" 
fiMing  fwtraets  r'poni  'hi*  :irtlele.  ind  fo  -Iiev  .nav  j*>  Ic.l  o  lolifv-  hn^ 
I  am  iittackini;  ^lieir  .-iiilitji  :n  .tniilinn<j  tlie  ,ti-rlf.i  ,f  l.f.  r  •■•■i-sf.  I 
^'ttestly  i-Rniieat,  ilierefun-.  -hat  it'  mv  tflvr-i'  .inl'^inf  i'-  .-i  'r"  inrl 
iORli  l)g  ijanted.  "his.  "oo,  ninr  m''  'c  ami"f(!,  S'i  ;nt"  't>  loriht 
""■1  moment  r;liar  in  manr  ■anes  'he  Irish  aii'll'irij.j  in-''  if"'"'  'fntpd 
"ita  haishness  ;ind  irtparenr  niustife.  .lot  miv  r'- !liei^;il  rm|  r'-isonfihle 
**>«iea,  Ijnt  hy  the  Statf.  T'liTliev  he  <t-\U-  --..i  .M"'.'e  ■■•'  '•-«!»'.-  is 
™  Wcnue  tor -ineli  iptinn  ir  ,Lor,  ;|ie  I'iirts  .'"■■ijini'i  l';if|i-c  'i''-'''  ■•r"im- 
••"wi.  rhcre  is  the  -jreati-^t  'ins^ihle  I'ni'iMtiii"  n  -t-iiil  I'n'jfr  .'n  -I'lMi" 
*™>Il,  :in(|  cnde.avonr  lo  vlum-    ,v     rs    ■(.i:*rt;i. .•"'■(-  'lie    ili''.';i(  .'i-ii-fif"   'if 

"Wknpss  nt'i-eer'nt  ii"ii.il:iflun.       .(i-  -hi-     .MTVitit^:"    ■' .^^j'- '•.•idl'-,-!j 

""Ebeen  ledawnv,    jr    maffim-  ■  heTnsrii--^  tH'i'i''')     •'■   •  'loi-rv    .t'  /r'-^iv" 
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isolation.  This  suicidal  policy  ought  at  once  to  be  abandoned.  I 
believe  there  are  in  every  county — indeed,  I  myself  know  in  many 
counties — men  of  education  and  intelligence  who  can  lead  them.  If 
tbc  rest  are  not  ignorant,  or  selfiah,  or  addicted  to  hunting  only,  let 
them  falsify  the  impression  now  growing  up  against  them,  by  prompt  and  - 
combined  action.  But  if  they  fail  to  do  this,  they  must  be  prepared  for 
manv  hard  words,  and  the  hardest  from  their  truest  and  sincerest 
friends. 

Their  case  is,  we  all  know,  a  difficult  one.  They  have  been 
led  on  from  month  to  month,  hoping  for  a  change.  There  are  to  be 
found  among  them  splendid  examples  of  forbearance,  and  of  generosity 
in  the  face  of  base  ingratitude.  Many  of  them  have  been  grossly 
misrepresented,  as  was  the  case  with  a  bold  and  fearless  hunting  man  in 
Kilkenny,  who  vias  reported  to  have  said  exactly  what  he  did  not  say. 
But  all  this  isolated  virtue  is  of  no  avail  without  public  spirit.  It  will 
only  make  the  fall  of  the  landlords  more  tragic,  their  ruin  a  deeper 
historical  lesson. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy. 


AGRICULTURAL   DEPRESSION. 


THE  pending  discussion  on  agricultural  questions  has  produced  at 
least  two  publications  which  in  different  ways  are  of  exceptional 
Ttlue.  One  of  these  is  the  address  of  Mr,  Caird,  in  November,  1881, 
to  the  Statistical  Society;  the  other  is  the  essay  on  "Profitable 
Clay  Farming,"  by  Jfr.  John  Prout.  The  last  of  these  was  the 
first  published,  but  I  put  it  in  the  second  place  here  because  the 
P>per  of  Mr.  Caird  establishes  certain  general  facta  which  enable  us 
to  estimate  better  the  value  of  the  more  detailed  and  particular  facts 
fliicli  are  vouched  for  by  ilr.  Prout.  ilr.  Caird  points  out,  upon  in- 
disputable  evidence,  that  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  agricultural 
depression  in  Great  Britain,  that  cause  certainly  ia  not  any  general 
™l  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce ;  whilst  Mr.  Prout  proves, 
<"  endeavours  to  prove,  that  even  as  regards  the  one  great  leading 
■rticle  of  that  produce  which  has  fallen  in  price — namely,  wheat — it  can 
^  be  made  the  subject  of  very  highly  profitable  farming. 

Upon  these  two  facts,  and  upon  the  evidence  by  whieli  they  are 
'"Pported,  we  can  take  our  stand  in  the  Babel  of  tongues  around 
"*(  as  upon  some  morsel  of  solid  ground  in  the  middle  of  an  Irish  bog. 
« is  ironderful  what  a  wide  horizon  opens  around  us  when  we  can  get 
*""  heads  a  little  above  the  dead  levels  of  panic  and  declamation.  Let 
Ti*  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  facts  and  the  evidenee  thus  put 
'*fore  us. 

liking,  then,  the  twenty  years  from  18C0  to  1880,  Jlr.  Caird  shows  us 
w*t  daring  the  last  Hve  years  of  that  period,  as  compared  with  the  first 
l^'e  years,  there  are  only  three  out  of  twelve  great  articles  of  foreign 
^port,  competing  with  the  same  or  similar  articles  of  home  agricultural 
P'O'l'ice,  which  have  shown  any  diminution  in  price.  These  three  articles 
"*  wheat,  and  wool,  and  bacon.      Of  these,  the  heaviest  ftdl  has  been  in 
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-wool,  unouiituif;  to  10  per  ccut  The  full  in  bacon  hns  been  7  p 
Mut. ;  ■whilst  on  -wheat,  of  whicb  wc  hear  bo  much,  it  bos  only  been 
4  ]>cr  (?cut.  On  tbe  other  hnnd,  the  remaining  nine  articles  of  iua|)orted 
producewhicbeompctc with  our  onu  hiye,  evciy  one  of  tliem,  largely 
increased  instead  of  shoving  &ny^-eren  the  lenst^-dimiuutiou  in 
price.  Aecortling  to  Mr.  Cairil's  table,  live  cattle  have  increascil  iq 
value  by  16  per  cent. ;  sheep  hv  15  per  cent. ;  dead  meat  by  13  per 
cent  The  two  great  articles  of  dairy  produce — butter  and  cbccsc — 
hnve  inercased  in  price  rcBpcctiTrly  16  and  8  p«r  cent.  In  like  manner, 
the  two  gre-at  cereals,  which  are  the  staple  crops  of  very  large  areas  of 
tlie  ambic  land  in  all  the  Three  Kingdom!),  and  arc  almost  the  only 
cereals  produced  in  two  of  them — oats  and  barley — have  increased  iu 
price  by  14  aud  10  per  cent.,  vbilst  potatoes  hare  also  risen  10  per 
cent,  in  valae. 

Uemarkable   as  this  great  rise  of  price  is  in  all  the  largnst  items 
of  ngricaltural  produce   except  vhcat   and    wool,  it    is    much  more 
remarkable  when  we  ohserte  that  it  haa  been  a  rise  in  price  attained 
in  spite  of  an  inerrasc  of  importation  ■«  cnortnous  aM  to  appear  almost 
incredible.  Comparing  again  the  same  two  quinquennial  periods,  lR<iO— 
1864>  and  1875-18/9,  the  qnantity  of  tire  cattle  imported  has  increased 
90  per  cmt  ;  of  »hecp,  150  prr  cent.;  of  dead  meat,  220  per  rent, ;   of 
cheese,  135  percent.;  of  butter,  75  per  cent.;  and  bo  on.      Hut  this 
increase,  when  estimated  by  percentages,  docs  not  come  home  to  us  80 
veil  as  when  it  is  given  in  the  actual  fignros  of  the  increase.   For  example, 
during  the  lirat  five  ycara  the  number  of  sheep  imported  iulo  thiti  country 
fell  considerably  short  of  two  iniUions;  the  number  imijorted  during  the 
last  five  years  is  nearly  four  and  three-quarters  millions.    In  like-  manner 
the  live  cattle  rose  from  Gi)a,185  to  1^237,683 ;    the  dead  meat  from 
2,a22,089  cwt.  to  7,326,621  cwt.     Iji  -wheat  the  increase  of  importation 
lias  been  about  12C,0<lO,t>f(0  cwt,,  or  75  per  cent.,  although,  as  already 
incntioued,  the  corresponding  fall  in  price  has  been  only  A  per  cent.  And 
thpn,  besides  all  this  enormous  increase  iu  the  import  of  articles  -which 
we  produce  at  home,  there  has  been  also  a  prodigious  increase  in  the  im- 
port of  an  article  which,  indeed,  cannot  be  produced  at  home,  but  which 
iudireetly  competes  with  home  cereals  in  being  used  as  a  substitute — 
and  that  is  maize,  or  Indian  com.     The  import  of  this  article  lias  ri!>en 
in   the   la."*t  tive   ycai-B,   as   compawd  with  the   first,  from    52,0()0,0OO 
cirt$.to  1 70,000,(.X)0  cwts. — an  increase  of  225  per  cent, — and  this  rate 
of  importation  i«  rising  pvery  ycnr.      In  1880,  whinh  is  not  included  in 
Mr.  Caird's  tabic,  the  import  of  Indian  com  and  meal  has  been  thirty- 
seven  and  a  quarter  millions  of  cvta.,  a  rate  of  import  which  would 
*e  ilie  amount  for  five  years  from  170,000,000  to  more  than  189,000,000 
wis.   Of  wheat  and  wheat-Hour  the  import  during  the  laat  year,  ItJSO, 
Iwen  abont  sixty-five  and  three -quarters  millions  of  cwts.,  repre- 
ng  a  value  of  abura  thiriy-ninc  and  a  quarter  millions  of  pounds 
ing;  whilst  nf  oats  and  barley  the  import  has   been  above  twenty- 
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urc  Slid    a    Imlf   mtlltmis    of  cwta.,  represeutiDg   m  ralue    of  nearly 
*10.000,000.« 

These  arc  amazing  figures.     They  strike  mc  nil  the  more  from  some 

PirciiBistaaccs  of  personal  experience.      It  is  nnw  tliirty-five  years  ago 

^<K«c  i  -KSA  obliged  to  dcrotc  close  attention  to  the  mauagemetit  aud 

»ni(>fOTCineut  of  land.     Tiio  potiito  failure  Iiad  produced  severe  distress 

iti  some    parts  of  the  West  lliglilauda,  as   well  as  in  Irctatid.     The 

abolition  of  the  duties  on   foreigu   com    sprciid    discoiuugeniciit   and 

itariD  ariiuiig  those  vho  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  protection 

^hey  allordud.      I  was  myself  conrincal   of  the  justice  and  necessity  of 

tiie  measures  of  Sir  Robert  I'ccl.      1  liad,  however,  a  friend  ami  adviser 

n*fao  was  a  strong  Protectionist,  but  who  was  abo  a  man  of  cxecptional 

afiility  and  knowledge  in  agricultural  mattcrSj  and  of  exceptional  energy 

in   adopting  every  new  resource  which  skill  and  science  could  suggest. 

He     was   at   that   time  couvinced    tlial  uurestrlcCt'd    imports  from   all 

for%;tgn  couutric«  would  prove  to  be  incompatible  witli  the  maiuttiuauce 

of    prices  rcmutierative  to  the  British  fiirmer.      Over  and  over  again  he 

tolH    tne  thcu,  and  at  iiitcrrals  in  later  ycura,  that  the  value  of  lund 

io  ^bis  country  must  come  down.    But  the  speculations  of  the  Toliticiau 

•were    always  overborne  by  the  instincts  of  the  Improver.     The  ruio  of 

agridiltnre  was  always  in  the  future ;  a  fair  return  for  outlay  was  always 

ill  iiumediate  prospect.     On  his  own  pro|)erty,  and  on  mine,  which  was 

nodcr''  I^is  management,  be  adopted  and  advised  targe  and  systematic 

exjicssditure  on   bnildiug   and   on  draiuage.      Four,  five,  and,  in  some 

ctMs^3  more  than  sLv  years'  rental  of  a  farm  was  spent  on  tbeae  improvc- 

lom^  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  lease.     An  intelligent  body  of 

tencs.ntry,  recruited  under  perfect  freedom  of  contract  and  of  competition, 

sskcd  wliat  they  viinted,  counted  on  what  they  aaked,  and  olTered  on  tbese 

data,  what  tbey  calculated  they  conld  alford.     New  blood  was  thus  often 

introduced,  whilst  old  blood  wa-s  kept  and  strengthened  in  the  bracing 

air    of  a  healthy  freedom.      Men  whose  families  have  been  where  they 

now  arc  for  250  years,  worlt  side  by  side  with  men  who  were  slrangcra 

yesterday.     During  thirty  years  of  steady  perseverance  in  this  coiu-»t: 

of  management,  my  friend  saw  the  whole  face  of  an  extensive  district 

rhanged.      He    lived    to    enlarge    greatly    his     own    fortune     by    the 

'aSacious  purcbsse  and    impruvemcut  of    land,      lie    introduced    the 

nio«t     successful  dairy  fanning  in   an  island  wlicrc  no  such  enterprise 

""u     been   thought  of  bcfnre.     The  ruling   pasiiion  was  strong  even  at 

^°^-  Bates  of  death,  and    he  left  bis  body  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  a 

muss  irbich  he  had  reclaimed. 

A.ud  now,  looking  back  to  the  fears  which  he  never  wholly  lost,  but 

under  which  be  never  for  a  moment  stopped  his  work,  1  can  sec  that 

be  vrax  right  in  one  thing,  and  wrong  in  another.      He  was   right    in 

'"*  predietions  of  enormous  ira[K>rta.       He  was  right  iu  his  estimate  of 

the  increasing  proportion  in  which  the  population  of  this  country  would 

•  AgricultDml  Ki.-turii>,  BuUiloC  Trade,  («  IHSI. 
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become "ilepcHdent  ou  tlic  forciguer."  Butliewss  wrong  in  his  prediction 
of  the  fall  ill  vaJites,  wliicb  be  wssumcd  to  bo  en  incvititblf  consequence. 
Tu  tbc  lust,  like  otbcr  Protect itmists,  be  ascribed  tlic  (lostpuiicnicot  nf 
tliCBC  coustiqucuces  lo  auy  causu  except  tlic  tnn;  onc^atid  cspedally  tc» 
tbc  iucrca&cd  pruductioa  of  gutd  from  Ciiliforiiia  und  Australia,  'the 
rent  cousc  wc  can  now  clearly  sec  :  it  is  the  enormously  increased  cou- 
sumptiou  u'liich  bns  run  pnrallcl  witb  tbc  xtimulni  pivcu  to  indutiiry,  and 
with  a  corrc»poii(liii{r  grovTtb  of  popiilntioii.  It  is  tbe  old  story — old  sts 
tlic  buiuuii  race,  but  only  recognized  in  receut  times  its  a  [tnneijile  whieli 
acrotiuts  for  ruaity  curious  fads.  It  is  aii  exempli ficat ion  of  llic  great 
law  proclaimed  by  Multhus,  llmt  population  is  alwaya  prestiiiig  ou  ibi^ 
limits  of  subsistence.  Eular^  tbcsc  tiieniiH  aiid  tbcro  will  inevitably  be 
a  corresponding  enlargement  of  tlie  population,  and  a  more  tlian  cor- 
rp-iponding  increase  of  consumption.  This  increase  of  consumption  will 
arise  bntb  from  tliere  being  more  people  to  fcedj  and  from  tbc 
same  number  of  people  eating  more  and  better  food,  or  from  a 
combination  of  both  tbcsc  causes.  Where  a  very  low  standard  of 
living  has  been  long  cstabliBbcd,  and  when  the  abnndaucc  of  food 
ia  of  a  corrceponding  character,  as  where  millions  depended  on  tbu 
potato,  tho  more  multiplication  of  numbers  may  be  the  only  cause 
of  the  increased  eoii^umpliou.  But  ivbeii  tbc  slauilnrd  of  living  baa 
never  been  so  low,  and  where  tbe  food  which  becomes  abundant  is  of 
liigb  nnd  variouM  t]uality,  tbeu  tlic  incrensc  in  consuniiug  power  is  a 
real  indication  of  the  increase  of  wcallli  ami  of  tlie  growth  of  comfort. 
This  id  our  case.  There  has  bccii  a  great  increase  of  [nipulatiou  during 
the  last  tliii'ty  years,  an  increase  of  nearly  eight  .ind  a  half  millions 
i»inec  1831  ;  but  it  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
who  are  accustomed  to  n  higher  slanrlard  of  lining,  and  who  every 
y«ir,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  intcrvaU  of  depression,  are  able  to  con- 
aume  more  aud  more  of  all  ilie  products  cf  ngriculturc,  which  arc  the 
Dccesaaries  or  tbe  luxuries  of  life. 

This  is  the  secret,  and  tbc  only  secret  of  the  fact,  that  in  tbc  face  of 
stieh  an  enormous  importation  of  foreign  produce  as  that  which  wc  have 
noted,  cyQTj  single  artiele  uf  thai  produL-e,  except  three,  has  not 
onlv  been  maintained  but  has  actually  increased  in  price.  And  vet  we 
bear  of  notbiiig  but  ngrienltiiral  drpn-jsion.  I  jini  afraid  that  if  my  old 
friend  ^creative  now,  be  would  say  that  at  last  his  prciiietions  nre  being 
fulfilled.  But  not  the  less,  I  feel  sure,  he  would  hare  been  as  huty  as 
ever  building  byres  and  cutting  drains ;  wbiUt,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  as 
faithful  as  ever  to  his  adricc,  and  even  more  unbelieving  than  ever  in  his 
prophecies.  The  facts  ai:(l  figures  we  have  seen,  prove  conclusively 
that  the  present  depression,  of  \i]iieli  we  hear  so  mneh,  has  been  due  to 
nolliing  but  escrptioually  bad  seasons,  Kven  am  regards  the  few 
articles  of  production  which  have  fallen  seriously  in  value,  that  fall  will 
not  nccnnnt  for  ihc  sufleriiig  \>bi(li  is  complained  of.  Wool  is  the 
worst  case.  It  has  fallen  chiefly  from  a  change  in  faahion,  and  even 
this  article  has  not  fallen  below  the  range  of  prices  which  were 
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some  thirty  years  a;ro.     The  li;wi.'st  ituiiliiv  "i'  Umi  mli  «'nil.  nlm  li  i*  ili  ii. 

of  the  Blackl'ared  Hi;riiliimi.  »lii.'i.'|j.    «;i.*  w«.'rili    .ii    I'lii- njviom 

moolj  from  l()a,  w  l:Li.  zIxm  ttvi-x.  Kwn  ■*«.  »■'*  riunnltnil  -i.  I'H'i 
which  needed  no  abatiiuii:ut  ut'  resit;  'nit  in  hhhk'  \\:i^v.t  it  'li'ii.  i'""' 
there  was  a  pnjvisiou  tor  ati  alja;i.-»t(.'iit  il'  tin.-   |>iia-  i>l  »*"'l    ''  "    '•■!■■** 

that  point.     The  niueli  hii^ticr  luiiv*  wliii-li  U-iw  [nv^-MWi   - >   i''-'!- 

time,  rising  in  very  recent  y(.-ars  ti.>  a^'lii,;!t  ;»■»  U'ji.  '■.il'.i  On-  *l"i>!  I'm 
the  same  inferior  class  of  wiKiU-havi.',  'm  tlinil<t,  U\\  t\ty\  \<  i:u""fi 
to  count  on  values  wUii-h  eoiiUl  m>t  be  |n'vm«in'ut  ,  uml  lli"*!-  **)>■>  (n-k 
leases  at  rents  culculatetl  on  stuli  luiiTt  lix'  tlui  |>iii(iriil'ii  •itUi  ti.  m-iv 
have  lost  heavily  upon  it.  ISiil  il  ii  In  Ik^  m-iiii'iiiI'iii  iI  llml  ii[> 
similar  fall  iu  value  1i:is  nlh*i'ii-il  tlir  hih-I  ihdiIiii  nu',  •■nittixl  il'ill, 
whilst  at  the  present  uiuincnt  niii>l  ot' llir  rliiti  h*  hIiH  li  1  nf«  i)lrt. 
the  produce  of  <;oo(l  st'irki,  it  NiHin;;  n-i  hi^-li  tii  liixn  Hn  ji>  li(«  |<i  i 
stone.  For  sheep  tit  tin:  liiil  »<iilii  nl  I'rilli  lln'  jiitM  ■*  li'iri-  In  i  <■ 
excellent.  Fur  bca-sts  ihit  uMr.ii^c.  |iiii-i-  m  itn'  Mi  Im>|«'I>I'i>i  '  '•iii; 
^Market  has  riNCTi  steacHly  diiriii^^  llir  tkuiJy  ]'"■'*  ''(.nt  I'l't  )'•  IM''.'i 
that  price  having  hcL-i.  I  .v.  Id,//,  fprr  -ifxin-  'ii  ^(lli  \  ,  m  il.i   In  J  i.t  u.    < 

yearSj  and  os.  U^d.  in  the  h  t        .NiiiIiij  Ikk'.  M«  n.  ii*< ;  t'<ii  m,  ii.. 

value  of  the  great  Htajtlt:  articUi  'il  '.:.'  ■•  ii'.'l  l.-il'  /      .(■■.,-.    U,.  -    i  •>.. 
crops  occupy  by  ftr  th<:  l,'iri"-.t  unit  1,1   II,'     •  lr..l.    HI  .l(li     I.., (I   ■..    l.,.jl..li. 

and  all  but  a  mere.-  frrs'-lon  '/  i.l.-    :>!. .'■,:•    ..c  .  -.'  ■.-•-' I  ...-1  i  •■'■   I ; 

t!ic  depression    of  s^-ri',  ,!*  .f:    '..i,..-,'    !.-     1<,...'I    <r.    -i'     ';•,-.■> 

of  the  two   lart";-*.    .t'«.'.  '.I'  ":    ■     ;..  .■:  ■     ■■...       II    ;    ..'■       ■    «     ■• 

u   high   a.1    :I-.y         -;    -    -  :•  ;  .    ./      •    ..       > • 

cheese,  ori    ::'■    ;■        '.  ..r.-     .  . '. .       '.      ■.  -      /    ■      -    ■  ■ 

bath    in    Er.^.'i'      \    .  ■     ■     -,'       •/.        .  ',,,.,.,. 

•hows  aL.  :r.'.r=:a.--.  -     j.    ■      ■    .     «         .  /     -.    ■      »  ; 

■■cl:.  "II.  :t'';.i.'"  1  ■  "  ■.  i  ,      ■  ■   ■'     •    /'■■••'         •■'  ■  •  ■' 

Ihave^.;:".-  :    -   .  ..'.■■ 

cLeete    ._  i  .  .<  i.  /      - 

\  our* '"'  'M  1  *""."'    .'  ... 

Il^::r-.r  — ■    .  .  .       ■        . 
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go  to  the  American  Cootiiicitt  in  Mny  of  that  year,  aiul  one  of  tbe 
first  lliings  I  saw  on  arriTing  at  Ningora  wa«  tlie  report  of  a  meMirg 
of  Dairy  Farmers  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that  the  price  of  cheese  had  fnllcu  so  low  in  the  Knglish  murkct  as  to 
he  wholly  imi"otnmirr.ilivc  lo  them,  and  that  they  must  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  other  products,  \nica  I  returned  to  Englnud  in  tbe  end  of 
July,  I  found  that  the  price  of  chct-se  had  already  risen  in  the  Liver- 
pool market  90  per  cent,  from  tlie  luncst  |H>iiit  of  the  dcpressiou, 
■nd  during  the  years  1870,  1880,  and  1881,  it  baa  atood  at  a  fair 
avernge  of  the  prices  which  had  prevailed  before.  At  the  time  at 
wliitrh  1  write,  cheese,  of  the  snnie  class  and  of  good  quality,  is  wortli 
from  GGt,  to  G55.  per  cwt. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  agricultural  tlepressiou  which  hiw  been 
»o  ncTcrc,  has  not  been  due  to  any  general  fall  in  the  value  of  agricnl- 
tnral  produce,  but  simply  from  an  cvtruordinary  succession  of  cold  and 
wet  fca^Qs.  It  lias  been,  as  Mr.  Bright  said,  tbe  want  of  sunshine, 
and  nothing  else.  And  if  this  be  true,  the  conclusion  ia,  that  there 
can  be  uo  rca&oiiahle  ground  for  the  gloomy  tIcws  so  prevalent  on  tlie 
prospecls  of  Itritish  agrictiUure.  On  one  HUppoKitinn  only  could  those 
fcBDi  he  juatilicd — and  that  is  the  8np[)Osil.ion  that  the  cliinatf  af  tho 
Britiifb  islands  is  undergoing  a  permanent  change,  and  that  the  u1)!m:qcc 
of  sunlight  and  the  excess  of  rain  which  prevailed,  for  example,  in. 
187"  and  ly7i»,  and  in  18S0,  arc  likely  to  mark  the  average  of  all  the 
ycara  to  come.  But  the  cireumetauecB  do  not  justify  any  such  alarm. 
The  badness  of  these  past  scasonii  has,  after  all,  been  only  a  partial 
and  local  badness.  Both  in  1880  and  in  1881  there  has  been  a 
splendid  harvest  over  almost  the  whole  of  Ireland,  whilst  no  incon- 
sidernblc  part  of  the  wist  of  Scollnnd  has  ^hBrcd  in  tlit-se  better  seasons. 
The  rains  which  deatroycd  the  crops  in  many  places  intlie  Luthians,  and 
severely  doraogcd  them  in  other  part*  of  Scotland,  were  to  a  great 
extent  local  and  partial  rains  aflecting  piirticular  districts  only,  but 
ufloetiiig  ihcin  at  critical  and  fatal  mumeutH.  In  other  parts  of 
Scotland  I  have  seen  very  heavy  crops  secured  in  excellent  con- 
dition- The  potato  haxrcst  of  1880  wfui  one  of  the  largest  ever  known. 
Potatoes  were  so  abundant  that  they  were  largely  used  for  the  feeding 
of  cattle.  All  thcKc  circumstances  taken  together  do  not  poiut  to 
any  probability  that  the  climate  of  these  islands  is  permanently 
ehangiiig  for  the  worse.  We  nro  not  even  in  a  cycle  which  has 
been  at  nil  uniformly  bad.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  really  to 
neutralize  the  encouragement  wliich  we  may  well  derive  from  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  couMimiiig  power  of  the  population  which 
«c  have  to  assist  in  feeding,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  the  face  of 
A  gigantic  !m]KjrtatIoa  every  year  increasing,  the  articles  wc  produce, 
with  a  few  exception!,  have  either  kept  up,  or  have  steadily  advanced 
in  price. 

So  much  for  the  class  of  facts  which  have  l>cen  brought  before    ns 
by  Mr.  Cain!,  and  which  the  Tables  of  Uio  Board  of  Trade,  together 


vith.  pendiiti.  :n"':nia:'.<.M.    jj.iv    ,M>ii).u'    i. '   m    i.^    'm   i-»'.ji!.:i    i''     •■ 

been,  recupiiid  ly  Mr.  :'■.",•■,:,:.      I  -'.vii  'i^'.-^  :,:iv'.w  I'i.i...  i.  ■•*  i..i-   '■■..  '■■ 
iiLtemc   in.  iii-fLr  btirt-.'^  ,'-.i  .■.■*:■_'.  .^  u-il-.-iv      ,*uil  iu..i.  .<i    >."'     ■•    ■■• 
w}uch  *Z3n.li  in.  t.'LO**   i.v:'-:uv:-..>n  vk-.-A  '/u-  '.-nw^kvii  s'l    «!i.  "  '-'f  "    '.. 
in  Eagiicd.      Maay    jvf^.'v.'*    ttii^o    \vu    is'niui;;    t.i    i^,.    .  ■>  Ki  i  ■.. 
— 4nd    I    C'jufo^   I    hiw   Kv:i   lut.U't    klvii    uki(ik%>..t.ii4     iim    l<i    ■  ■m\ 
petition  wiih   thf  wlu'al    oi    iu.to    ['.ts>>itii'.l    Ui^n'u..    ilm    i'h.l.  .\\h 
product  is  not   tikt-ly  to  m:tiutiiin   h  lukio    .il    ttliiili   tl  >->ui  ti.    .,i  -.mi 
Tith  profit  in  our  cliniutr.      Ia.ii  il' iIih  ntii.-.  ititu  il  M<»tlt  not  li.     i-^ki) 
— it   miglit  not    be   I'Vt-ii    si'iiini^ly    tlniiiiitjiiit;     li>   hiilt'li    .)„ii.  kIihk 

There    are    very  few    miU    in     I'jikIiiiuI     \tltii.li    <Ht )ii.ii.<ll,      •« 
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ordinary  tillage  would  have  cIoRC,liad  the  land  becu  in  good  order  from 
tlic  firat.  A  farther  siiai  of  ^1,20U  is  stated  to  have  been  spent  iu 
"  amciioratioQs,''  a  vague  term,  )>iit  which  ia  assumed  to  represent  some 
kinds  of  outlay  not  included  iu  the  ordinary  tillage  operations  of 
iL  farmer.  These  t\Tu  sums  tuken  together  make  u[)  a  total  of  £Z,7QXi, 
which  are  not  strictly  of  the  clam  of  permanent  improvemculs,  ami 
nhich  Qlr.  Prout  rcclioiiH  as  outlay  or  capital  spent  hj  Imn  rather  iu 
Ilia  capacity  of  I'arnicr  tlian  in  his  eapueity  of  Uwncr. 

So  far  aa  the  permanent  improvements  arc  conncmcd,  draining,  re- 
cnclosing,  and  reclaiuiini;,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  operations  of 
Mr.  I'rout.  lie  has  only  done  systematically,  [juiekly,  and  oa  a  limited 
area  of  ground,  what  other  owners  of  landed  properly  have  been  doing 
more  gradually  over  millions  of  acres  both  iu  Kugland  and  in  Scotland. 
Not  the  less  they  arc  operutious  which  need  to  he  iiKlctiuitcIy  citcudcd. 
When  tlicy  hare  been  completed  ire  shall  lose  much  of  the  beauty 
of  Kugland.  \\s  old,  easy,  and  luzy  agriculture,  with  its  endless  hedgc- 
roivs,  its  small  divLsioni;,  its  OTcr-thaduwing  timh<:r,  its  broad  inargtus  ol 
gra^s,  and  iti;  uaudcnug  tratcicourscs,  vill  give  place  to  moustroiu 
rcctaugtcH  of  corn  and  turnips,  linglaud  ii'ill  almost  cease  to  be  the 
l^nglaud  that  wc  luvc — 'wUh  the  Blackcap  and  the  Whitcthront  varbliug 
in  tangled  thickets  by  the  side  uf  every  lane,  and  the  "  mellow  Black- 
bird fluting  iu  the  clui."  But  all  this  is  scutimeat,  and  Mr.  Frout  has 
taught  us  Eolhiug  ucw  uhcu  we  gather  from  his  facts  that  stcaia  culture 
and  high  farmiug  will  give  us  a  dull  and  utjiy  laudscnijic. 

But  now  we  come  upon  tlio  pcculi-ir  idea  of  Jlr.  Prout- — not  that 
\\v.  ■wfis  (he  originator  of  it,  hut  that  he  has  been  one  of  the 
tifst  to  earry  it  into  practice.  That  idea  was  the  possibility  of 
raising  continuous  crops  of  com  every  year  upon  the  same  acre?, 
without  any  of  the  rotation  or  change  of  crops  which  is  tlie  accepted 
rule  of  good  husbandry  in  this  counti^'.  The  theory  is  a  \cty 
simple  one.  ]t  ie,  that  if  we  restore  to  the  soil  cTcry  year,  in  the 
form  of  certain  artiHcinl  manures,  nil  the  chemical  elcmeiitit  which  have 
been  removed  in  any  given  crop,  it  is  possible  to  grow  that  crop  over  and 
over  again,  without  deterioration  of  produce,  and  without  any  ei- 
hsustion  of  tlic  soil. 

Now  the  particidnr  crop  to  which  this  theory  was  applied  by  Mr. , 
ProKt  is  wheat,  without  any  use  of  green  crops,  and  altcniatiiig  only  to 
a  certain  extent  with  the  other  ceicala  of  oats  and  barley.  Mr.  Prout 
gives  U8  tlie  result  of  thia  experiment  for  the  whole  period  between 
18C2  and  187)1*.  But  as  four  years  of  that  time  were  occupied 
in  the  preliminary  cireii  pat  ions  wldcli  have  been  dcicrihed,  the  n«ult» 
can  only  be  judged  of  quite  clearly  by  taking  tliem  ftir  the  thirteen  years, 
from  18(16  to  187S,  both  inclusive.  Notliing  can  be  more  satinfaetory 
than  these  results.  During  the  thirteen  years  beginning  with  IbGO 
the  total  nett  profit  on  tlic  farm  amounted  to  ^V&,^h7,  bcingau  average 
profit  of  ,£D8!)  a  year,  which,  as  Mr.  Prout  tells  us,  was  nearly  U  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  capital  which  he  calculates  he  cmployiid  iu  his  capacity 
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■wilh  i«*rsonal  inrormation,  may  enable  all  of  us  to  coiilirm  aiid  to 
aupplcmcnt.  And  now  wc  come  to  the  more  special  facts  wliicli  haFC 
been  recorded  by  Mr.  Proat.  Hook  upon  these  facts  os  of  the  highest 
iutcreat  in  their  bearing  on  naany  questions, — and  Brst  of  all,  nu  one 
which  stands  in  close  conneclton  with  the  proapccis  of  wheat-farming 
in  England,  ^{any  persona  have  boon  conung  to  the  conclosion 
— and  I  confess  1  have  been  under  this  impression — that  in  com- 
[letition  with  the  wheat  of  more  favoured  regions,  this  jHirticular 
product  is  not  likely  to  maintain  a  price  at  which  it  can  be  grown 
wilh  profit  in  our  climate.  Even  if  tliia  were  true  it  would  not  be  fntal 
— it  might  not  be  even  acriously  dftmagiug — to  British  agriculture. 
There  arc  Tcry  few  soils  in  Kngfand  which  arc  »o  aiwcially  or 
cxelusivcly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  profitably  occupied  by  some  other  crop.  In  .my  own  recol- 
lection, the  growth  of  wheat  has  been  entbrcly  abandoned  in  some 
districts  of  Scotland  where  it  was  fcinncrly  often  growo.  But  the 
value  uf  land  haa  not  in  consequence  deeltued.  On  the  coutmryj 
it  has  gone  on  increasing.  Other  crops,  for  which  the  climate  is 
hotter  adapted,  hare  been  substituted  for  wheat,  not  only  without 
loss  but  with  immense  adfantago.  Even,  therefore,  if  the  same  results 
were  to  follow  in  the  best  wheat  districts  of  England,  it  would  not 
follow  that  in  ibcm  a  highly  profitable  afjriculture  is  impossible.  But 
Mr.  Prout's  book  proves,  among  other  thiiiga,  that  no  such  fear  ncc*l 
be  entertained.  Let  us  lonk  at  the  facta  he  pves  us.  In  oatlinc  thoy 
can  be  TCry  shortly  told. 

In  18(31  Mr.  i'rouc  bought  two  farms,  in  Ucrtford^hire,  containing 
450  acres  of  heavy  clay  land,  which  were  then  rented  at  25*.  per  acre, 
llic  laud  was  in  a  wet  and  foul  condition.  It  had  been  some  time 
in  the  market,  and  was  bought  at  a  little  under  tweuiy-eight  years' 
pnrehase,  or  (witb  some  incidental  expenses)  for  a  total  sum  of 
jE16,000.  Mr.  Front  apjicars  to  have  invested  in  this  purchase, 
besides  his  money,  that  which  is  much  more  valuable — an  idea.  lie 
lud  in  his  head  a  definite  scheme  of  improvement  and  of  tillage. 
That  idea  was  to  throw  these  two  farms  into  one,  mid  to  fit  it  by 
costly  improvements  for  steam  cultivation  and  very  high  farming.  In 
pursuance  of  this  idea  he  abolished  fences,  cut  down  hedgerows, 
TcmoYcd  crooked  banks,  tilled  up  atra^gllug  ditebes,  converted  fifty- 
■<pne  enclosures  into  nine  large  principal  fields,  made  roads,  con- 
'«tructed  tanks  and  reservoirs,  cut  deep  out-falls,  and  drained  the 
whole  thoroughly, — the  whole  operations  lasting  four  years,  and 
eoecting  after  all  only  the  very  moderate  sura  of  ilO  per  acre,  or  a  total 
of  £'(,500.  Adding  the  cost  of  these  permanent  improvements  to  the 
Cost  of  purchase,  the  outlay  on  the  estate  amounied  to  £20,500,  or  at 
the  rate  of  about  iii-S  10s.  jier  acre. 

Concurrently  with  these  operations  Mr.  Prout  was  working  the  land 
deeply  with  steam  ploughs.  Cleaning,  fullowiug,  deep  tilling,  and  anb- 
^oiliug  by  steam  power  is  calculated   to  have  cost  .£1,500  more  than 
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nou-rcBidcnt  Owner  or  Fiinacr,  though  a  baJllft".  It  is  mcrclT  n  jrrcat  corn 
factory,  cmploTiug,  after  the  ftrst  outlay,  the  miDimum  of  labour,  and 
involring  the  niniiniuni  of  risk.  But  this  docs  not  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  results.  It  \\i\s  hcoii  the  heavy  clavis  of  England  which  hare 
•uflercd  most  in  the  late  ilfpreswou,  yet  it  is  a  heavy  clay  that  ^t^.  Prout 
lias  cultivattd  with  such  success.  The  effect  of  local  circumstances 
mtist  of  course  bt-  taken  into  ncmuiit.  I  ohtter^'e  that  the  cost  of 
driunaf;c  woa  uuusually  luw.  I  have  ilraincd  a  great  ileal  of  laudj  but 
1  liRvc  nercr  known  of  stiff  cUy  soil  being  drniocd  so  cbcnply  as  at  the 
mto  of  £6  per  acre.  The  subsoil  is  deecribed  as  "  drift  clay  and  crcta- 
ceoui!  gravel."  If  there  was  much  of  this  last  material,  it  may  account 
for  the  effectiveness  of  drains  which,  I  should  say,  were  too  shallow  and 
too  far  apart.  But  !Mr.  Frout's  farm  lay  south  of  the  great  "  glacial 
drift"  of  ^ealo<;tftt8,  and  the  stiff  clays  of  Scotland  and  of  the  n<Hrth 
of  Bnglaud  ai'c  luueh  more  intractable  material.  Again,  I  observe 
that  the  system  of  selling  the  crops  by  auction,  as  they  stood  in  the 
field,  is  a  system  saving  a  great  amount  of  labour  and  n  great  amount  ^ 
of  ri.'ik,  bat  vhich  may  not  be  available  with  equal  advantage  laB 
locilities  farther  removed  from  the  great  central  market  of  London  than 
Sawbriclgcwortb,  in  the  county  of  Herts.  But  there  is  a  large  margin 
of  good  profit  in  the  returns  of  this  farm,  to  admit  of  variations  wtthoat 
materially  affecting  the  general  conctutiion.  Mr.  Prout  has  proved,  as 
1  venture  to  think,  beyond  the  reach,  of  coutrovcrsy,  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  cultivate  wheat  and  the  other  cereals  iu  this  country  at  a 
good  pralit,  even  although  the  prices  should  remain  lower  than  they 
were  iu  1878. 

But  now  wc  come  to  the  bearing  of  these  instructive  facts  npoa 
pending  qupstiona  of  Irgislation.  Mr.  l*roiit,  unlike  other  mon^  has 
been  ittimulatcd  to  condemn  e^^istiug  lans  not  by  failin-e,  but  by 
Buccess;  That  success  has  been  so  great  and  so  iinqucstionable  that  be 
eaiHiut  eoueeivc  why  his  example  baa  not  been  more  goiicrally  followed. 
This  ihing,  he  says,  has  nut  bccu  done  iu  a  corner.  Oreat  publicity  baa 
been  given  to  it.  Fanners  have  come  to  see  tt;  Chemists  have  analyzed 
the  soil ;  Lecturers  have  lectured  upon  it.  And  ncvcrtbclcsa,  nhat  Mr. 
Prout  has  done  is  done  by  few  or  none  besides.  In  what  other  branch 
of  industry,  he  asks,  could  such  succciis  as  his,  during  nineteen  years, 
be  left  with  so  few  imitators?  The  answer,  he  says,  is  plain,  Englieh- 
mcu  arc  not  stupid.  Jlis  "brother  farmers"  are  not  uuiutelligont. 
There  must  be  some  desperate  impedinicut  in  their  way.  What  can  it 
be  ?  Tt  t:an  he  nothing  but  the  Ijaiitl  Laws  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Prout  expressea 
it,  the  "  ill  comlition  of  land  tenancy  iu  its  laws  and  customs," 

It  has  been  said  that  "thinking  men  always  doubt;'''  and  certainly 
there  is  mom,  at  Ira^t  for  hesitation,  in  thia  solution  of  the  diflicultyaJ 
Before  wc  accept  it  let  us  look  a  little  nearer  at  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  rcmnrkablo  that  Mr.  Prout's  success  haa  be 
attained  under  the  existing  laud  lawH.      One  of  the  incidents  of  these 
lawSj  as  they  now  staud,  is  that  mcu  like  Mr.  Prout  can  purchase  land. 
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5r  lie  payment  of  its  price  to  the  Owner  alouc.     Tlief  have  not  to  deal 
nitb  A  separate  sliiirebutdcr  iu  tlieuwiierttlilp  uitli  iiidefiiiite  aud  compli- 
calnl  claims  whiek  might  require  to  be  acpaxutoly  paid  for.     In  libe 
manner  Mr.  Protit  Imiight  iiis  lm;d  with  the  kiiowledfte  thnt  under  csistiiig 
Itvi  it  would  bo  in  cvcpj  ecuse  his  own — that  after  he  had  improved  it  lui 
lie  liked,  lie  could  nlM>  let  it  aa  he  liked;  that  the  existinj^  lav  ajsumed 
liis " brother  farmer.*"  to  be  what  Mr.  Proiit  takes  them  to  Ijc — iiifrlli- 
^ut  men — able  to  make  their  ovru  bargains,  and  left  him  and  Uicm 
abnlutcly  free,  the  oue  Uy  tct,  aiud  the  otJicr  to  hire,  ou  whatever  terms 
thrynight  agree  upon.    All  these  clrcumatanees  were  probably  reckoned 
qxm  by  Mr.  Proiir,  consciously  or  unconaciouBly,  as  encourage  men  ts  to 
inmt  his  capital  in  the  purehase  of  lanil.     And  ercu  if  Mr.  Prout  did 
sul  thhik  much  ahout  llteiii,  hecautw  he  intetidnd  in  farm  his  ouu  Uud 
hiuicir,  it  is  quite  certain  tbat  capitatistA  {fencndly  ilo  think  rcry  mneh 
iuilcvil  about  tbem,  and  reg^ard  them  as  conditionH  essential  to  the  con- 
Jnct  of  agriculture  as  a  business.     Ttut  as  the  lairs  aflcctiug  pn){ii-rty  in 
ludiaswcll  as  the  laws  atfecling  property  in  otUcr  thinga,  have  liithcrto 
itipedcd  these  couditioos  of  freedom,  there  has  certaiuly  been  notbing  to 
pci'PDt  other  men  in  great  nnmbrrs  bnyiiig  hind  and  fulluwing  the  example 
irfMr.  I'rout.     There  may  be,  and  there  cert-iinly  wuuUl  be,  more  hind  in 
ilirnurkct  if  the  {lowcr  of  entailing  were  nbuUidictl.    But  there  is  more  than 
aou«h  land  in  the  market,  and  there  is  more  thaii  cm)n<;b  laud  bought 
fiTCiT  year  to  put  many  men  in  the  happy  position  of  Mr.  Prout  vhea 
b«  bought  his  two  farms  of  •I'&O  acres.     The  pnzKlc  remains,  therefore, 
nby  have  they  not  done  as  Ite  hns  done  ?     As  regards  the  proprietary 
elus,  there  has  eerlainly  been  no  irqjcdiment  iu  the  way,      Mr.  Prout'i 
opeiatious  prove,  or  seem  to  provu,  that  even  if  he  had  determined  not 
to  farm  the  land   himself,  but   to  1ct  it  to  a  tenant,  lie  wonld    have 
drrived  raaiiy  o  per  cent,  interest  from  his  uullay  iu  building,  cK-aring, 
ftscinp,  and  draining.  But  in  this  case  there  would  have  been  no'liing  very 
peculiar  in  Mr.  Prout's  op^rationf.     The  only  pceuliarity  in  his  case  is 
that  he  lias  both  improved  and  has  farmcd^ — that  he  is  both  Owner  and 
Occupier,      Landowners  do  lay  out  on  perniaiient  improvements  enor- 
mous Hims  every  year,  and  have  done  so  for  many  generations.     The 
public  generally,  and  mauy  writers  on  the  land  laws,  arc   pnifoundly 
igaonnt  on  the  exteut  of  this   outlay.      It  escapes  their  observation 
(wcnusc  it  is  for  the  most  part  hidden  underground.      It  goes  on  bit  by 
bit,  fsrm  by  farno,  field  by  fichl,from  year  to  year,  perpetually  and  con- 
tmuilly,  and  often,  as  I  know  by  experience,  at  a  much  higher  rate 
of  outlay    per  acre  than  the  outlay  of  Jlr.   Front,     Of  courue,    still 
oore  might  be  done,  and  more  will  \x  done,   under  the    stimulus  of 
WMresiity.      Every  example  like  that  of  Mr.   Prout  is  a  good  one   in 
respect  to  bis  systematic    permanent    impiovrnirnts.      Jloreorcr,    the 
'PPeittI  jicculiarity    of  liis  case — namely,    that  he   farmed    as    well   aa 
ifflprored — furaislics    an  example  that    might  well  be  more  cxtcasirely 
WlonreJ,     Many    Owners   have   duties  and   avocations  which    prevent 
'hat    continued  residence    iu  the  country  which  is  generally  rcquit>itc 
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to  Uic  bnsircis  of  fnrraing.     Itittllicrcarc  tnuUitudcs  who  Iinw  not, 
I  have  often  wonilercd  tliat  an  occii|)atiou  so  interesting  shuul<l   be  »u 
seldom  pursued  by  the  proprietary  class.     Bat  it  is  quite  certain  that 
tlie  conditions  of  tlto  law  place  no  impcdiixicnt  in  tlicir  iray. 

Aud  tbi«  briogs  us  tu  sec  more  tlcarly  nbat  it  'a  tbat  excites  Mr. 
Trout's  HStou isliment.      It  is  not  that  Owners,  but  that  tenants  should 
80  seldom  folloir  hiit  example.      Now  before  ve  join  him  in  this  wonder, 
aud  before  wc  ascribe  it  to  iniprdimcnts  in  tlic  \av,  let  ns  remcmbtr 
vrbat  that  example  is.      It  is  an  example  involving  ati  cmtlar  on  pcrma- 
iicst  improvements  to  the  extent  of  j^lC  per  acre.     Uf  tliis  Mr.  Prout 
liimBtlf  admits    that    the    larger    part,  or  XIO    per    acre,   represent* 
improvements    of   a    nature   vrhicb   ought,    aud    indeed    cau,  only    be 
executed  by  the  Oiruer.      Mr.  Prout  laid  out  xu  drainage,  clearing,  and 
rcxUmaliou,  &c.,  a  tutul  sum  of  i;t,5tX);  and  besides  thi:<,  he  laid  out 
£2,700  in  cxpeuses  of  tillage,  which  were  citroxinliuory,  nod  which  may  fl 
be  said  to  helon;.'  really  to  the  pcrmaucnt  cla3»,      Tlitsc  two  sums  make  " 
up  a  total  expenditure  of  .£7,21X1  uu  IJU  acres,  whieh  is  at  tbc  rate  of 
Jtie  per  acre.     And  1  must   odd    that  this  seems  to   me  a  very  \ove\ 
estimate — indeed  an  altogether  iuadequatc  estimate — of  the  cost  of  similar] 
vorks  in  other  parts  of  the  Voited  Kingdom.     In  parltculnr,  as  I  h&voj 
already  pointed  out,  tlie  cost  of  drainage  is  put  very  low.      I  suspect 
have  drained  many  times  more  acres  than  Mr.  Prout,  and  T  have  ncvei 
Ituowu  it  to  cost  so  little  :is  Cci  per  acre.      1  hare  been  draining  lately^ 
elay  land  at  the  rate  of  1'16  per  acre,  including  the  cost  of  outfalls  ;  and 
iu  some  cases  wlicrc  lioiildcr  stones  had  to  be  removed — the  total  ytaxV. 
of  rcelaqiatiou  han  vx»i  as  nuicli  as  ^'S7  per  aere.     Itut   let  us   take 
the  very  low  figure  giTcn  by  ^Ir.  Pront,  that  of  J^IO  pcracre  for  all  tbaJ 
heavy  works  cnnmrratt^d  by  hini.    Is  there  not  an  cxcelUutrenson,  apart" 
from  any  inipriliinnit  in  the  law,  why  jshcU  ontlay  should  nut  be  under. 
taken  by  tenuuts?   Iluw  many  of  the  tenant  cla»s  are  there  in  this  count rj' 
wlio  bare  such  a  command  of  capital  as  to  afi'ord  a  prcltmiuar}'  outlay  of 
ilijs  anionnt    in  addition  to  thitt  uhich  tiny  rctjuirc  !ur  the  ordinary 
stocking  and  tillngu  of  their  farms?      Is  it  not  iiuiurioiis  that  tenant 
farmers   as  a    class    have   han-ly   eulTieicnt   eapitul    for  their  enmmon 
yearly  operations?      It  has  btcn    given  iu  evidence  bifure  the  Koyal 
Commission   now  sitliug,    that  as  regards    a    viist  nunihcr  uf  tcnaoi 
farmers,  .£0  per  acre  would  be  n  full  catiniitto  of  tbc  cupilal  they  pos^c^s. 
It   is  »ot  too   much    to   wy   that  if  the    whole  work    of    pcrmauait 
improvcuicnts — or  even   the    work  of  drainage  mid  reclumatiou  alone 
without  buildiugB — is  to  be  expected  from,  or  lo  be  llirowu  upon,  Iho 
Occupier  rather  than  upon  the  Owner  of  land.  It  will  be  uecesBary  lo 
sweep  from  ofl'  the  buurd  uinc-tenlhs  of  the  exisliog  tenant  farmers,  both 
of  Kuglaod  and  of  Scotland.      It  is  (piite  true  thai  iu  some  parts  of 
Seotlaud,  and  I  suppose  iu  some  parts  of  England,  tenants  have  done 
most  impfirtaut  work   iu  the  rcelomntiou  of  land.      Hut  in  almost  all 
eases  it  has  bcCn  done,  not  ns  Mr.  I'rout  has  done  it,  by  a  large  and 
rapid    operation    involving    a    eousldcrablc    cuiiital,     but    slowly    aud 
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;;niilLwllj  by  laliiiir  bc*toirc;l  imdcr  the  protection  of  Leases,  wbicii  iit 

MiUtuire  if  mit  ia    funn   were  Imjirovcmeut    Lcasfts — that  is  to  say, 

leosM  during  the  currcooj-  of  wliicli  the  tcnaot  could  safely  calculate  on 

Ijcin?  P**'' — "■>''   gi?ncr»ll_v  lia*  been  ptiUl — by  the  increased  produce  of 

tti«  loil.  Mr.  Prout'it  raetliod  h  mlmirably  adapted  to  hii«  oirn  locality,  to 

hUi>>m>S  '"<^  (^  ')>^  spcciul  purprne.      But  to  wonder  why  such  operft' 

tions  arc   aot  more  largely  imitntej  by  the  tciinnt  clats  ia  £uv|aiiil 

DT  elicwiicre,  is.  simply  to  wouiter  wliy  teiiaat  farmers  should  be  what 

thcT  generally  are,  aud  why  an  entirely  new  clan  of  men  should  not 

nnpeRcdc  tlieni  in  thuir  business.      There  may  he  a  krjje  number  uf 

OiTDcr*  who  hnve  insiilficient  means  for  the  improrcmcnt  of  their  estates. 

Hut  there  is  a  very  much  larjier  proportion  of  tenantR  who  have  not  a 

•liillittg  more  than  enough  for  stooking  and  ordinary  tillage,  and  who 

bire  DOthitijt  to  meet  in  addition  ».o  the  great  eoat  rc()m«ite  for  permanent 

imprerrBracnts.      At  the  present  momrnt  thry  arc  ecrtainly  not  richer 

ibn  tliey  were.      I  am  afraid    their  capital    has  hcco   eren  diminished. 

Sotbing  can  be  more  certain,  therefore,  than  that  any  legislation  vliieh 

■iiM  It  the  traiiKrorcnee  of  this  work,  and  of  this  duty,  from  the  own< 

tag  to  the  oecupriug  class,  niuat  have  the  most  dlsastrouB  clfeet  on  the 

pci|)eetA  and  husiiicss  of  agrictdture. 

But  thcn^   is  another  reason  wliy  Mr.  Prout'a  wonder  is  itself  very 

rondcrful.    It  is  vcrj'  true,  as  he  says,  that  Englishmen  are  not  stupid,  and 

that  tenant  farmers  urenotuniutclligcnt.      Hut  it  is  equally  true  that  both 

En^lishmcu  in  general,  and    tenant   farmers   iu   particular,  are  very 

dow  in  accepting  a  new  ide.i.      Mr.  Prout's  hobby  of  eontinuoiis  com 

cropping    is    esuentially  n   new  idea,  coiifessrdly   priieticablc  only    on 

pcciiltar  soilit  and  under  peculiar  conditions  of  culture.  Some  iiiaetivity  of 

■lad  may  aud  does  enter  into  tbc  slowness  of  our  couiitrymca  iu  all 

daases  to  adopt  an  entirely  new  practice  in  any  profession.    But  there  arc 

uUicr  nitd    tt|>ecial  diBicuttica  in  the   way   of  farmers  doiup;  so  which 

bar*  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  law.     There  arc  many  kinds  of 

farming,  and  the   mere   expen&e  of  changing  from  one  kind  of  it  to 

iBOtlicr  is  often  very  great.  Take  the  simplest  of  all  kiiuU  of  farming — that 

ofpajituring  sheep  or  cattle.      The  cost  and  the  risk  of  changing  even  from 

<iDe  kind  of  stock  to  another  is  often  qnitc  cnougli  to  deter  many  farmers 

fn>ni  attempting  it.      I  have  known  ca,sc3  where  a  change  apparently  so 

nnjile  tnd  so  easy  as  the  change  from  a  stuck  of  BlacUfaccd  to  a  stock 

^  Cheviot  shc«p,  or  nice  vend,  although  recommended  by  the  clearest 

widonce,  has  been  n-ganled  by  tenant  fai-mers  as  an  insuperable  dilll- 

fdty.      Kran  sueh  a  change  as  this  is  a  costly  ciperation,     'flic  expcntw 

wid  ^e  danger  of  toss  will  not  lie  faced.      It  is  postponed  from  year 

lo  year,  in  huiK-s  of  "  bcttur  limes."      .-Vnd  when  nc   pass  from  changes 

■4  simple  as  this  to  greater  changes  in  the  methods  uf  cultivatiug  farms, 

iliorc  ana  other  obstacles  than  mere  cost  which  atop  the  way.      Men 

accustomed  to  one  kind  of  farming  may  be,  and  generally  arc,  absolutely 

ignorant  of  auolbcr  kind.      The  dittcrences  between  different  kiuda  of 

Arming  arc  as  wide,  often,  as  the  diflerenoes  between  separate  profession?. 


MUl-ontiing  au<l  sliip-ownitig  arc  lianlljr  mora  dilterent  from  each  other 
tlian  com  or  potato  growiug  is  differeut  from  the  making  of  good 
butter  or  cheese.  Possihly  cveu  Mr.  Prout  himself  wonid  uiaki-  a 
vcr^  bitd  liiiDtl  of  it  if  he  tried  to  couvcrt  his  mAaufactnrc  of  corn  intu 
n  manufnctnrc  of  Chctldar  or  of  Stilton.  Uoutinc  aod  habil  are  poiror- 
fill  factore  jn  all  occupations;  biU  they  arc,  perhaps,  more  powerful 
in  farming  tlian  in  ativ  other  hiu^iness,  because  the  o{ieratioii«  of 
farming  are  neceaiariljr  slow,  aad  e»«eutially  depend  on  averages 
ranging  orer  eonsidcrahlc  pcriocls  of  time.  Mr.  Prout  came  to  hu 
farmj  »o  far  as  can  he  g.\tbcrcd  from  hia  book,  unembarrassed  by  pre- 
vious liabit,  armed  irith  that  n-hich  is  richer  than  an;  soil — oamelf, 
a  clear  and  dutinite  idea  lu  liia  head,  and  apparently  ample  means  to  trv 
an  ex|)criment  in  vliii^h  he  had  implicit  faith,  and  wliich  he  had  the 
knowledge  and  the  cucrg^^'  to  conduct  under  strictly  BcicntiKc  cuaditious. 
His  astoniahmcut  that  he  has  uut  crowds  of  imitators  among  hi»>  bn>thcr 
farmers  in  a  costly  v\pcrtmL-iit  of  this  kind,  and  hi.^  notion  thitt  their  alav- 
ncM  in  folloviug  bia  example  can  be  due  to  nothing  but  external  im- 
pediments io  the  condition  of  the  Ian*,  is  an  aatouishmeut  vhich  is 
istooishtng  indeed. 

Mr.  Prout^  however^  is  too  practical  o  man  to  be  wtiBfied  with 
general  worderings  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  indeed  no  otherwise 
important  than  as  sliowing  how  little  he  hua  keiit  befure  him  all  the 
conditiouB  of  the  problem.  But,  fortunately,  he  enters  upon  details;  and 
the    view     he  takes    of    these    we   shall     find   other    cvidLiicc    of 


in 


the  ovcrleapiog  eagerness  of  hta  enthusiasm.  It  is  perhaps  hardly 
worth  while  to  notice,  that  he  says  he  never  could  hare  done  his 
vork  had  he  been  obliged  to  consult  anybody  but  himself  on  any- 
thing he  did.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  he  had  been  not  tlic  Owner,  but 
only  the  tenant  of  his  farm,  he  miut  have  had  perfect  liberty  to  deal 
as  he  chose  with  another  man's  estate — to  cut  down  his  timber,  to 
remove  )iis  fcuecs,  to  HU  up  his  watcreouracs,  and  erect  nhat  buildings 
Lc  pleased  nitLout  consent  asked  or  given.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
notice  this,  because  it  only  shows — what  indeed  Mr.  Prout  elsewhere 
admits^that  such  improvements  as  these  muat  be  done  by  the  Ooruer 
and  not  by  the  Ocrupicr  of  laud.  But  such  incidents  in.  the  businew  of 
agricidture  ought  not  to  be  meutioucd  at  all,  unless  Mr.  Pruut  scriousty 
proposes  that  by  law  all  the  powers  and  all  the  incideuts  of  owner* 
ship  should  attach  to  occupancy.  It  is,  however,  more  relevant  to 
observe  that  Mr.  Prout  denounces  a^  on  impediment  all  restrictions  on 
complete  frecilum  of  cropping.  'l'Li»  is  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, and  Mr.  Prout's  li-eatnicut  of  it  shows  that  he  thinks  of 
nothing  but  his  ovu  case.  L'lidcr  the  cxistiug  lav  the  cropping  of 
}uid  is  entirely  regulated  by  agreement  between  the  man  who  lends  and 
he  man  who  borrows  it.  The  Owner,  who  is  the  lender,  kis  no  other 
ibjcct  iu  view  than  to  secure  that  the  borrower,  who  Ls  the  farmer, 
thould  not  exhaust  or  deteriorate  the  soil.  Por  this  purpose  the 
VDcrol   covenant,  in  all  leases^  is  to  the  effect  that  the  tenant   shall 
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cdtirate  aocording  to  the  "  rules  of  good  Iviisbnudi-)-."  But  niMt  leases 
proceed  to  specify  in  conaiderable  dctsU  what  is  tlic  course  of  crappiug 
and  of  manuring,  anrl  of  the  disposal  of  protluce,  ir1iic1i  "good  hu8- 
tandry"  demands.  Now  it  is  (juite  ol>viou9  that  all  such  detail  is  very 
Bpt  to  become  antiquated.  Aa  science  advances,  and  especially  tbc 
(cietici;  of  Organic  Chemistry,  di:4Coveries  are  madp  I)/  which  the 
Elcncuti  removed  in  any  givcu  ci'up  caa  be  restored  to  it  by  an 
jujcquftte  mpply  of  particular  matiures.  In  this  way  rules  wbicli  ncrc 
MBsiitercd  to  he  essential  to  "good  hnsbniidry"  a  fcv  years  ago,  may 
10  longer  be  so  considered  now ;  and  rules  nliieh  are  still  so  considered 
■J  tii«  present  moment  may  be  superceded  in  the  course  of  a  fen*  years. 
Kothbg  therefore  cno  be  more  useful,  butli  to  Oirners  and  Occupiers  of 
Und,  titan  to  point  out  any  cases  in  nhich  the  old  rules  of  croppiu^, 
tail  the  old  conditions  as  to  the  disposal  of  produce,  may  be  altered  or 
it^enied  vrith.  It  is  easy  to  see  thn  particular  rule  common  in 
loiB,  which  excites  the  impatience  of  Mr.  Prtmt.  If  there  is  one 
ctnem  of  "  goad  husbandry"  which  hitherto  has  been  more  unirersLally 
idoiawlcflgcd  than  another,  it  was  the  rule  that,  except  in  very 
pKuliBr  circamstanrcs,  it  was  had  husbandry  to  take  from  the  s(nI 
tm  "white  cropa"  in  succession.  But  continuoiui  com  cropping 
tf  lie  id^  (ioMmante  of  Mr.  Prout.  lie  produces  the  high  authority 
a/  Dt,  Voclckcr  to  prove  that  he  has  not  exhausted  his  land  by  many 
jtm  of  sucecesive  white    crops — aud    that    provided    such    laud    as 

p  ihit  fanned  by  Mr.  Prout  is  supplied  annually  with  the  manures 
which  Mr.  Prout  docs  supply,  the  proocMs  may  apparently  go  on  for 
cier  without  injury  to  tbc  soil.  This  may  be  all  perfectly  true — but 
il  does  not  in  tlic  least  snpiiort  or  justify  the  eoneliiaion  to  which 
Mr.  Prout  points — tliat  all  fariucra  should  hare  by  law  absolute 
bwdotn  in  respect  to  cropping.  If  every  tenant  farmer  was  like 
Mr.  Prout,  it  may  be  freely  conceded  that  cropping  clauses  would 
be  needless.  But  the  progress  of  Organic  Chemistry  has  not 
ihoffD  that  the  soil  is  incapable  of  exhaustion  by  miscropping.  Oa 
thccoDtrary,  it  has  proved  more  clearly  thuu  was  ever  known  before 
tliat  it  cau  be  exhausted,  aud  tliat  ea-tily.  Xuy  more,  it  has  jiruvcd 
that  not  a  few  of  the  newest  artificial  mauurcs  are  iu  themselves  mcic 
ttOBiiLants — adding  nothing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, — but,  on  the  con- 
twy,  drawing  upon  thnt  fertility  without  any  compensntion,  Mtirc- 
OTcr.  the  authority  of  Br.  %'oelcker,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Prout  himself, 
allloogb  fiiTourable  to  the  course  pursued  by  biin,  is  favourable  to  it 
onl^  under  the  precise  conditions  of  his  particular  case.  Continuous 
teat  cropping  is  safe  with  bis  soil,  and  with  the  particular  application  of 
msoores  which  he  applies.  But  under  all  other  conditions.  Dr.  Voclckcr 
apreuly  upholds  the  old  canon  of  "  good  huslrandry,"  which  Mr.  Prout 
trats  aa  an  intolerable  restraint.  "The  system,"  says  Dr.  Voelcker, 
'of  growing  wheat  after  wheat,  and  wheat  and  barley  on  the  wme 
^his  for  a  number  of  years    in  succession,  practised    with    remarkable 

vQcccts  by  Mr.  Prout,  is  not  suitable  for  light  soils    or  land  naturally 
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poor  iu  tlic  mineral  elements  of  fertility,  but  ouly  for  clar  soils,  and 
strong:  loams,  abounding  ia  all  tlie  mineral  food  constituents  which 
enter  into  ilie  oompusition  of  com  crops."  He  goe*  on  to  fxplaia  that 
in  le**  fertile  soils  the  elements  ol"  jilant-foncl  eaii  niily  He  [ireservcd  from 
exhaustion  hy  the  applioition  of  it  variety  of  mBnures  which  "  neces-  i 
sitale  the  adoption  of  a  suitahic  rotation  of  crops,"  a'"!*  ■»  «  ''ulc,  ht> 
layx  it  down  that  "  it  is  not  profitable  to  grow  on  stich  soils  two  white 
crops  in  succession." 

Neither    the  special    cx]>erience  of  Jlr.  Prout,   therefore,    nor    tlic 
general  conclusions  of  modern  aeienee,  ^vo    the  sliphfest   Mtpport    to 
the    contention  that  soiU  cannot  be  exhausted   by  continuous    eom- 
cropping.     Lanilowncni    are  perffclly   right    in  stipulating    with    tho»c 
who  liir(^  their  land,  that  it  shall  be  cropEied  aceorriing   to   the  rulejt  uf 
"good  husbandry;"  and    Buy  legislation    which  would  interfere  with 
perfect   freedom    of  (i>iitract    upon    this  suhjcct   would    be  eoiincutlv 
absurd  and  not    more  unjust    to    the  Uwucrs  of  laud  than  emiueutiv 
injurious   to     the    public   interests.       Tho  Owner   of  land   bos    uo 
interest    in     preventing    hiw    tcuant    from    raisitit^    any  kiud    of   crop, 
provided    it   i*    raised     under   coiidilious    wliieh    do    not    exhaust  the 
soil.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  direct   interest  of  the   Owner  to  en- 
courage   the  growth    of  tlic   most   valuable     produce  which  his  soil  is 
capable  of  pnjdiinii^^but  always  uudrr  the  one  conililinti  of  a  corre- 
sponding and  adapted  !ty»tem  of  mimurinp;.    It  may  bo  quite  true  that  the 
cropping  clan«e»   in   old  forins  of  Icasie  rofiuire  revision.      But   these 
elausCB    arc   not    now,    anil    nevi-r  have   been,   rigidly  or  pedantically 
enforfcd.     They  represent,  iu  general,  the  condition  of  knowledge  and 
of  atluiil  practice  wliicli  has  prevailed  nmong  the  class  of  teuantii  quite 
as  muL'h  in  tlicy  rcpieMiit  the  standard  of  knoirlcd^e  or  ihi:  interests  of 
tbo  class  of  Owners.      The  farmers  who  have  hceu  sufferers  in  the  late 
depression  have  not  suffered  because  they  were  prohibited  from  growing 
auTthing  which  they   had  skill  and   knowledge   to  grow.     Tfccv    have 
aimply   continued   the  course    of  husbandry   to  which    they   were  ac- 
customed, on    which   they    had    raleulatcd,    and  whit^li    hitherto    had 
paid    them    fairly    well.      Xew    methods    of  husbandry — 'pcrhapa    even 
continuous    corn-cropping     in    some   rases- — ^may    bo    invcutcd,    and 
may    in    future    do     thciii    gond.       But    we    may    depend     upon    it, 
that  for  these  new  conrscs  of   husbandrj-   tenants    require     quite    as 
much  change  in  their  own  skill  and  capital  a<i  in  the  conditions  of  the 
leasts  nnder  which    they  hold.     When  the  value  and  success  of  such 
now  courses  of  husbandry  have   been  established   by  experience,  there 
will  not  be  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  from    landowners  the  aame 
freedom  to  pursue  them  that  farmers  now  have  to  pursue  the  courses  of 
culture  which  were  considered  to  be  "  good  husbandrj' "  in  former  days. 
This  is  a  matter  which  will  bo  adjusted,  and  can  only  be  adjusted,  by  Uic 
mutual  interest  of  the  parties  poncenied  in  each  case.    It  will  scarcely  be 
contended  thnt  Owners  of  land  have  not  a  good  right  and  a  duly  to 
irjtect  themselves  against  the  abuse  and  deterioration  of  the  soil.  Norcan 
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it  he  cnnfcndeil  1>y  any  one  vho  koaivs  anything  of  agricultarc,  tliat  this 
■protection  can  possibly  be  regulated  by  aa  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
common  proverb  which  applies  1o  the  Btomacbs  of  tuea  applies  vith 
equal  force  to  the  stomach  of  soiia — "  What  ia  one  man's  meat  ia 
another  man's  poUon."  Courses  of  husbandry  and  of  tillage,  which 
vQuld  be  profitable  to  atl  parties  coQcerued  on  one  kiud  of  soil  would 
he  ruiuouH  ou  aiiotlier.  lu  some  parts  of  England,  for  example,  the 
breaking  up  of  oM  pasture  ia  the  greatest  injury  which  can  be  done  to 
lud.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland  it  '\%  the  first  condition  of  improre- 
ment.  No  rule  which  is  uni^'crsally  applicable  can  possibly  be  domed. 
Tlic  beat  security  ia  in  the  character  of  tbc  tcoant,  nnd  in  covenants 
which  malcc  legitimate  interests  as  nearly  as  possible  coincident  with 
honest  husbandry.  But  for  these  purposes  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
tLe  Owucrs  of  land  should  be  left  the  most  complete  power  in  the  selec- 
tion  of  those  to  whom  their  land  is  to  be  let  on  hire,  and  the  most  perfect 
freedom  of  contract  in  adapting  their  agreements  aa  to  cropping,  to  the 
varieties  of  aoil,  ofclimntC;  and  of  geogrnphicnl  position. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  objections  indicated   by  Mr.  Front  to  the 
preferential  wrurity  for  rent  which  is  given   by  the  law  of  Distress  to 
the  Owners  nf  land  in  Knglanrl.   The  corrcspnudiag  provision  of  the  Liwin 
iSootland,  irbieli  went  under  the  name  of  Hypothec,  has  been  aholished, 
[and  it  is  rcry  probable  that  the  English  form  of  it  will  be  abolished  too. 
I  Idr.  Prout  pnt«  the  objection  to  that  preferential  right  upon  the  most  rca- 
>nable  pica  when  he  snys,  that  in  modem  biiabandry  the  dealings  of  a 
ferroer  with    luauiire  merchants,  maoufacturers,  growers   of  seed-corn, 
And  others,  ofleu  exceed  id  amount  the  amount  due  for  rent,  and  that  in 
■those  dealings  he  may  sometimes  he  placed  ata  disadvantage  by  theOwncrs" 
,  jireferential  right.      I  strongly  suspect,  however,  that  although  the  prefe- 
rential security  of  the  Owner  may  sometimes  operate  hardly  upon  other 
■creditors,  it  ha.*  had  a  favourable  side  as  regards  the  immediate  interest 
of  the  farmer.    It  is  notorious  that,  under  the  abcller  of  this  preferential 
right.  Owners  have  habitually  allowed  long  postponements  of  rent,  which 
were  in  fact  sums  of  corresponding  amount  lent  without  interest  to  the 
tenant.      It  is  curious  to  obaervc  that  the  tnith  of  this  ia   implied  in 
most  of  the   arguments  which  were   used  against  the  continuance  of 
Hypothec  in  Scotland;  because  one  of  the  most  common  of  those  argu- 
aeots   was   that,   under   the   protection  of   Hypothec,  Owners  were 
n  fiDCOuraged  to  this  sort  of  lenient  dealing  with  tenants  n«  to  be 
even  rendered  carelcn   in  admitting  tenants  with  insufBeient  capital. 
It  wan  argued  that  such  tenants,  and  only  such,  could  need  such  poat- 
DOQcments  in  the   payments  of  rent.     My  own  cxpcricuce  and  obser- 
vation has  been,  that    no   such  consideration  has   Cvcr   weighed   with 
landowners  in  the  selection  of  tenants.     But  it  is  Quite  clear  that  in 
w-hatevcr  proportion  the   law  of  Hypothec  has  had  this  effect,  in  the 
«amc  proportion  must  there  be  a  number  of  the  existing  body  of  tenants 
"*vlio  never  would  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  position  but  for 
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the  loans  which   they  enjoyed  under  this  system.     To  this  portion  of 
the  tenant  class,  be  it  large  or  small,  the  law  of  Kypothec  was,  therefore^ 
hy  confeBsion,  Ijivoiirahle  aud  not  injurious.      Another  argiinicrit  points 
iu  the  same  directiuu.     tt  was,  and  stiH  ia,  rBiterated  in  Scotlaud,  that 
OTIC  of  the  indirect  effects  oF  the  lantlhirda'  preferential  claim  waa  to 
raise  artificially  the  scale  of  rents.      That  ia  to  say,  thit  men  were 
willing  to  pay  more  Tor  land  under  the  system  of  Hypothec  than    they 
could  Itavc  afforded  without  it.     When  waa  it  ever  heard  of  that  mcu 
will  psy  more  fur  any  article  imclcr  a  law  which  injures  them  in  rcsjiect 
to  it,  than  under  a    law  which   is  favourable  ?      The    real    truth  I 
believe  to  be  that  the  law  has  had  mucli  less  effect  one  way  or  auother 
thau  ia  generally  supposed.      Iu    Scotland,  oa   it  seems  to  mc,  tcuanU 
are  bcgiuuiug  already  to  discover  that    the  uhaudonraeut  of  Uyi)athcc 
is  not    likely   to   have   any  appreciable   effect   on  rents,  one  way  or 
nnotlier.      The   nhoUtion   of   it  may   be  advmitngcom  to    the    other 
creditors    with     whom    farmers    deal,    and     the    lEore    punctual    pay- 
ments   which    Owners  will  require,  may    operate   in    the  selection  of 
tcnantii  with  larger  capital.     ]3ut   as  regards   a  very  large    imuibcr  of 
the  men    who    arc   now    tenants,    the   effect  was  certainly    fAvourablc 
rather  than  injiirioiu.      Here,  again,  however,  we  come  in  sight  of  one 
oonclusioii,  which  is  indisputable — that  if  Owners  of  laud  arc  to  have 
no  preference  over  other  creditors  in  respect   to  their  own  share  of 
the  produce  of  their  own  land,  it  Is  alt  the  more  absolutely  necessary 
that  tlicy  should  have   lliat  otlicr  and  1n;ltcr  security,  which  can»istK 
in  the   power    and  in  llic  duty  of  Hclccting  tliosc   in    who.se  personnl 
character   or    skill    they  think    they    can    safely    trust.      The   theory 
and  the  origin  of  the   prcfcrratial    security  of  ihc  Owner  was  founded 
on   a   principle    of    obvious    justice.       Itent    vv&s   originally,   and    iu 
eomc   places    it    is  still,   simply  a  definite  (lortion   of    the    produce. 
That  portion    was    set    aside    and   separately    stored    iu    the    Owners* 
barns.      Under   such  conditions    and  forms  of  payment  nobody   wouht 
think    it    just    that   the    Owner's    share    uT   the  [iroduce    should    bo 
liable  for  the  tenant's  debt  to  other  men.      It  makes  no  diffcrcncs  in 
the  equity  of  the  jirinc-iplc  that  rent  is  no  longer  paid  in  this  way — 
that  no  portion  of  the  crop  is  separated  from  the  rest  and  car-marked 
as  the  property  of  the  landlord.     Hut  although  the  preferential  security 
of  the    landlord   wns    thus  not  nnjust  in    principle,   and    although    it 
operated  largely  in  favour  of  existing  tenants,  the  abolition  of  it  may  be 
harroUfi^,  and  may  be  even  useful   in  removing  an    incident   in  the  law 
which  has  an   invidious  aspect- — iu  caubing  the   gradual  elimination  of 
tenants  with  insufBcicut  capital — and  in  compelling  landlords  to  take  other 
measures  in  order  to  secure  the  solvency  of  those  niio  hire  their  land. 

In  the  next  paper  1  iihatl  pass  to  the  mncli  more  important  subject 
on  which  Mr.  Prout  principally  dwells,  and  that  is  the  bearing  of  our 
existing  laws  on  the  security  possessed  by  farmers  for  the  capital  they 
maw  invest  in  the  conduct  of  their  business. 
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NOT  long  aincc,  in  a  prominent  London  ncwspiper  tlicre  occurrctf 
the  fallowing  observation; — "This,"  said  the  writer,  "is,  no 
(loultt,  the  thing  that  liea  at  the  root  of  all  democnitic  institntions.: 
The  wilt  of  the  people  for  the  time  being,  formed  npon  each  particulKr 
question  aa  it  arises,  and  with  dirxsct  reference  to  the  particular  circum- 
ttaDocs,  is  the  only  ultimate  rule  of  human  rtyndnct."*  Accurate 
general  etatemcuts  arc  rare  in  ephemeral  arciclesj  and  it  in  in  the  nature 
of  things  they  should  be.  But  the  sentence  i  hare  just  quoted  is  <^o 
exceptional  in  its  truth  and  acutencss  that  it  will  well  bear  bciuj; 
examined  and  having  its  meaning  pressed.  Tbere  is  much  more  in  it 
than  appears  at  first  sight,  and  I  shall  dwell  a  little  on  cacli  of  its  scrcnl 
phrases.  It  irill  form  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  subject  ]  am 
about  to  deal  vith. 

"  The  will  of  the  people  for  the  time  being,  formed  npoo  each  par- 
ticular  questiou  as  it  arises,  and  with  direct  reference  to  the  particular 
circumstanresj  is  the  only  ultimate  rule  of  human  conduct."  This  in 
what  is  said  to  tie  the  foundation  of  the  creed  of  the  modern  dcmocrul : 
and  the  democrat,  no  doubt,  will  at  once  admit  that  it  is  such.  Of 
CDDrsc,  the  will  of  the  people  ia  the  ultimate  rule  of  conduct :  wlial 
else,  he  will  ask,  should  be?  And  when  wc  spcalc  of  conduct,  what  is 
it  that  wc  can  mean  by  it  ?  It  is,  of  course,  conduct  as  to  each  pnr^ 
ticular  question  as  it  arises,  and  vith  direct  reference  to  the  particular 
circumstances. 

Bealty,  however,  there  is  no  of  course  in  the  matter.  There  is  a  diiliculty 
infolrcd  iu  it  which  democrats  have  never  yet  rcclioned  with,  and  which 
hardly  as  yet,  I  think,  has  been  kccu  clearly  by  their  adversaries.  Let  ua 
cxBDiiuc  the  seutencc  in  qucatioa,  and  we  shall  find  we  are  soon  led  to  it. 

•  a.  /«»«■»  *^ie(ir,  FritUr,  ^ov.  IS,  1881. 
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AVc  will  begin  with  tlic  following  plirosc : — "  Tbc  will  of  the  people 
•  ,  .  ,  is  the  ultimate  rule  of  coiiduct."  Now,  let  ua  inquire  exactly 
wliat  -wc  should  here  undcrstitDd  by  "m'7  The  word  is  coiitinuftlly  used 
thus  iu  the  stntcment  of  various  doctrirtc«;  but,  simple  as  it  seems,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  ambiguous.  It  is  the  source  of  endless  confusion 
both  to  those  who  use  and  who  hear  it.  Thus,  in  the  present  ease,  in  what 
way  must  wc  take  it  ?  Docs  it  affirm  an  actual  fact — a  fact  that  has  any 
existence  at  preaeut  lu  any  part  of  the  univcrne  ?  Is  it  meant  that  the 
will  of  the  people  is  omoipoteat  at  this  moment,  and  that  Govormaeut*, 
as  a  fact,  do  nothing  that  is  not  ia  complete  harmony  with  it?  That  cannot 
be  meant,  clearly.  It  is  a  grotcstiuc  and  obvious  falsehood  ;  and  demo- 
crats would  be  the  last  people  tu  pretend  that  it  was  a  truth.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  in  this  connection  the  word  "ii"  conveys  no  historical 
statement.  It  has  no  literal  applicaiiun  to  the  world  existing  round  us.* 
Indeed,  were  it  meant  to  have  that,  the  democrat  would  be  obliged  to 
rcvcmc  hifl  statement.  He  would  say  not  The  wilt  of  the  people  is  the 
rule  of  conduct;  but  The  will  of  the  people  is  not  the  ndc  of  eonduct; 
and  in  this  fact  lies  my  raisoti  d'etre  as  a  reformer.  In  saying  "is," 
then,  what  does  he  really  mean  by  it?  He  uses  the  won!  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  very  different  from  the  common  one.  It  is  simply  a  short  snbati- 
tute  for  tlircc  other  expressions — ought  to  be,  can  be,  and  icilt  be.  The 
democrat's  formula  is  ft  prophecy,  not  a  hietorj';  and  its  tmc  content  ia 
this :  Ttc  will  of  the  people  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  conduct;  if  they 
take  proper  means  thej"  can  make  it  the  rule  ;  the  means  are  being  taken, 
and  before  long  it  will  have  been  made  the  rule.  When  the  propositiou 
is  thus  stated,  it  is  possible  to  discuss  the  truth  of  it.  With  one  part, 
however,  wc  uccd  have  uolhing  nt  all  to  do.  We  need  not  ask  wliether 
the  fact  predicted  ought  to  be  accomplished ;  wc  will  touch  only  ou  tUo 
grounds  for  saying  it  can,  and  icUl  be. 

At  first  sight  those  grounds  seem  of  the  strongest ;  and  they  consist 
certainly  of  wide  and  undoubted  facts,  The  people  are  the  mass  of 
mankind ;  those  who  are  not  the  people  form  hut  a  mere  handful.  The 
people  plainly  are  the  posseasors  of  overwhelming  physical  strength,  or 
they  would  be  if  they  could  only  use  it.  To  use  it,  they  only  need  to  be 
conscious  of  It;  and  they  arc  growing  more  and  more  conscious  ofit  every 
day.  Dny  by  day,  therefore,  the  time  is  getting  nearer  when  they 
actually  shall  use  it,  and  when  their  will  shall  be  the  rule  of  eTcrythiog. 

7t  is  in  this  way  that  all  democrats  argue.  Strength  growing  conscious 
of  itself  is  the  idea  they  all  repose  ou ;  and  the  particular  strength  they 
contemplate  seems  to   them  to   be  irresistible.     For  this  view  of  the 

*  TlMalioveiiieoftlii.- WDitl  "ia  "  i*  .1  source  of  the  eroatmt  confusion  in  nuuijr  places. 
It  it  ipcoinllj  chaiai-tcrintii:  of  Positiviat  wntcrs  in  tlidr  ticatmnit  of  vtliics.  Thiif,  ntatc- 
lucoU  Bucli  IU  this  iiLre  of  very  tmiucntocctiiTcucc  with  tliuDo  :  "Tbc  K"o<i  of  t^icty,  not 
t)i«  tkl^-«LiOD  of  Ktlf.  iittlio  ol>jfr<.t  cl  monJ  conduct ;"  wIickh  rtidly  ii  u  nao of  thvtr  chisf 
dimpliUBta  tbftt  of  tlic  mut  of  mtu  *t  i-jrucut  tlio  very  rcvcmoholdii  good.  Tli*  t«2ituDit« 
mftnniujt  nf  mob  urittn  vmy  lj«  only  tbi»  :  Tiiat  thpcontl  n(  Kunpt;;^  urtil,  m  an  Mijcot  of 
aftion,  lakr  tl)F|ila<:K  that  liut  beea  ocoupinl  bitL«rto  By  the  snlvntiOD  ofBeU,  and  prodnce 
many  of  ttie  mou.'  rmiilts,  m  regards  out trartl  conduct. 
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Blatter,  there  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  said,  just  as  there  w  for  every 
Ttcv  tbnt  tiaa  ever  widely  spread  itself;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  it, 
ercn  near  the  surface,  which  have  ofteu  been  pointed  out.  Thusj  except 
as  ia  opposition  to  the  minority  now  governing,  how  cm  wc  attribute 
to  the  people  nuy  corporate  will  at  all?  In  will  is  implied  some 
special  matter  to  be  willed  about;  and  the  people's  will,  aceordiug  to 
the  democratic  theory,  is  to  Imvc  for  its  objectA  each  qnestion  of  govern* 
ment — "each  particnlar  question  as  it  arisL-a,  and  with  direct 
reference  to  the  particular  ctrcumstanecs."  What,  then,  is  to 
Ik  looked  for?  Are  wc  to  euppoec  that  in  &  whole  nation,  amougat 
millions  and  millious  of  men,  there  will  never  arise  onj  doubt  or 
discassion  as  to  the  many  various  courses  thnt  each  crisis  will  suggest 
to  them?  It  would  be  idle  to  look  for  that.  What,  then,  is  the  alter- 
native ?  Iiisteitd  of  a  single  will  we  shall  find  iu  the  people  several; 
and  at  once  arises  the  knotty  question,  Which  of  these  wills  is  the  trae 
OQ6  ?  WTiich  is  the  ijeo[)le'8  will,  par  excellence  ? — the  will  that  is  to 
override  everything — to  which  oppoMtiou  would  be  at  oucc  madness  and 
iniquity  ?  To  this  the  democratic  theory  will  admit  but  of  ouc  anower 
— the  will  of  the  numerical  majority  ;  and  this  at  once  suggoatB  a  long 
string  of  (lerjilesities-  Tlie  nmjnrity,  for  instance,  may  nut  be  a  large 
majority,  or  it  may  be  faced  by  a  coalition  of  opponents,  who  are 
agreed  only  in  opposing  it  There  are  a  hundred  ways  iu  wbicli  its 
•npposcd  force  might  be  ncntralizal  ;  but  wc  will  not  speak  of  these. 
Wc  will  ignore  thom;  wc  will  suppose  the  whole  path  clear;  we  will 
npposc  the  people  to  be  all  united  aud  unanimous — unanimous,  tbnt 
is,  upon  each  public  question  avt  it  arises,  nnd  alt  resolved  to  legislate 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  It  is  an  impossible  supposition ;  hut  still  ve 
vill  suppose  it. 

Wlint  then  ?  Li  the  will  of  the  people,  even  in  that  case, 
the  ultimate  rule  of  conduct  ?  Cau  thoy  do  what  they  like?  CJ&a 
they  pass  what  laws  they  like?  Can  they  make  and  unmake  rights? 
Can  th«y  re-distribute  property  ?  In  a  certain  scnsne  it  is  of  Course 
trnc  they  can ;  for  e:i  hypotheai,  there  is  no  external  oppoxitioB 
to  them.  Hut  their  power  nnd  their  freedom  would  be  complete 
only  in  appcamnne,  rren  with  the  conditions  thus  ideally  favourable. 
Ilie  people's  will  would  be  indeed  strong ;  but  it  would  be  fettered  by 
something  far  atronger.  It  would  be  like  an  animal  held  by  n  string, 
which  left  it  perfect  liberty  within  a  certain  circle,  but  whicli  pulled  it 
back  whenever  it  went  too  far.  Thug  oo  each  oceasiou,  as  it  arose, 
and  with  direct  refereuce  to  the  particular  eircumstnuecs,  the  people 
would  be  free,  uo  doubt,  to  do  exactly  what  they  willed ;  but  If  it  was 
their  will  to  transgress  certain  limits,  they  would  very  soon  find  their 
will  rererst'd  for  them,  and  themHclvva  being  driven  back  again  into  the 
enclosure  Ihcy  tried  to  cscajH!  from.  And  what  is  the  power  that  would 
thtu  hamper  and  repulse  them,  and  whieh^  with  all  their  energy,  they 
would  never  be  able  to  conquer?      It  is  no  external  power;  and  it  is  a 
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power  they  cannot  dude;  for  it  li  ncalcil  in  tlicmsclres.  It  is  llio 
power  of  liuman  character.  Witbiu  limiU  that  character  can  be 
chanj^d;  beyond  tbosc  limits  it  cannot.  There  Arc  some  reatures 
in  it  tliat  can  be  cffaccil  altcigetliur;  there  nre  otiicrs  tbitt  can  be 
changed  to  some  degree ;  and  again  there  »rc  otliers  tlial  cannot  be 
l>ermancntly  effaced  or  changed  at  all.  la  opposition  to  these  last  the 
people's  will  is  poirerless. 

Let  us  take  the  qiicalicm  of  property.  The  extreme  democratic 
view  of  the  matter  is  tliat  property  c&ists  because  the  people  will  thnt 
it  should  exi.it,  or  because  the  GoTeninient  ivilU  it,  nhich  thcoretieallr 
represenu  the  people.  At  alt  events,  it  has  no  higher  sanction  tliaii 
the  State,  at  any  given  time,  provides  for  it;  and  thus  having  origi- 
nated from  the  State,  the  State,  if  it  thought  fit,  might  resume  it. 
Now  a  part  of  thia  argument  containii  a  certain  lialf-trutb  in  it.  The 
immediate  sanctiona  of  the  rights  of  property  arc  of  courac  those 
provided  by  the  State;  of  immediate  sanctions  there  are  uonc  other: 
and,  therefore,  property  may  be  «aid  ecrtwinly,  in  one  way,  to  bo  the 
creature  of  Oovernmeut.  But  there  is  tlua  point  to  he  noted.  It  U 
the  creature  of  govcrumcat  in  general ;  it  is  not  the  creature  of  any 
Government  iu  particular. 

Betwccu  these  two  there  is  the  profoundcHt  dilTcreuee.  Sy 
government  iu  general  is  meant  those  points  of  conduct  on  which; 
iu  the  long  run,  all  Govcrnmenta  have  been  tmmd  to  agree, 
and  on  which  disagreement  baa  never  been  more  than  temporary. 
"That  there  are  permanent  forms  of  conduct,"  says  Sir,  Herbert 
Spencer,  "  no  one  can  drny  who  compares  the  lnw-bouks  of  all  races 

whicli  have   outgrown    the  purely-predatory   life Just    aa  fast 

as  Ihc  peaceful  activities  become  more  dominant,  just  so  faat  do  the 
conditions  under  which  the  {)caccful  activities  arc  to  be  baTmonionsIy 
carried  on  become  more  imperative,  juBt  so  fast  do  the  corresponding 
ideas  become  elcur  and  the  corresponding  scutinienls  strong.  And 
these  ideas  and  aenlimcnta  must  eventually  grow  uniform  and  perma- 
nent, fur  the  reason  that  the  conditions  to  complete  social  Ufc  arc 
uniform  and  pcrmiincut."  I  nicaii,  then,  by  govcrnmcut  in  general 
those  permanent  fcaluxcs  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  alludes,  and  which  all 
particular  Governments  are,  in  the  long  run,  fonnd  to  embody.  Mr. 
Spencer  explains  ihis  fact  by  Raying  that  "the  conditions  of  soeial  life 
nre  uniform  and  permanent."  I  prefer  to  explain  it  in  a  somewhat 
different  form,  by  saying  that  the  limits  of  ihc  variation  of  hnmau 
char.iclrr  are  uniform  and  permanent;  and  that  government  in  general, 
according  to  this  view  of  it,  represents  the  average  hnman  charartcr  aa' 
it  really  is. 

But  particular  Governments,  on  any  given  occasion,  represent  some- 
thing quite  diAercut.  They  rt;pre»cnt  not  the  fac'la  of  human  character, 
but  a  certain  view  or  a  certain  theory  of  those  facts;  and  ou  any 
given  occasion  it  is  quite  possible   that  such  a  theory    n:ny  be    false. 
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^N'  bat  foHovs  is  ttii« :  if  the  theory  in  queslioa  be  false,  or  in  so  far 
as  it  is  false,  nriT  legislation  based  upon  it  is  sure  to  jirore  impracticablOf 

.no  mfttier  huvr  uuauimouslr  the  [)eople  ma^  at  the  time  have  willed  it; 

■•Dd  by-Qiid-by  it  will  Lave  to  he  reaciadetl.  The  reasou  of  this  is 
plain.     The  people  will  eeasc  to  will  it.     Their  owa  character,  which 

'  they  possess  as  normal  human   beings,  an<l  which  tliej'  can  no  more 

*«DlMtantiilly  change  than  the  lm|iard  can  change  his  spots,  will  he 
having  its  rerenf^e  on  tlieiD,  ami  icill  break  reiitntints  which  it  spccilily 
finds  intolerable.  The  Ihws  and  procccilings  which  the  people  willcil 
ID  o«c  decade,  they  will  have  reason  to  hate  in  the  nest ;  and  their 
repentant  Government  will  perforce  re-conform  itacif  to  the  general 
type  it  had  departed  from.  Meanwhile,  there  will  have  been  coufaaiott 
and  miscrj,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  abnormal  action  of  the  Govern- 
iDcnt.  Thi!  human  character,  automatically  and  irrcsisliblyj  will  have 
liccn  avenging  the  outrage  done  it. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  ermr  that  undcrlica  the  democratic 
formula;  and  it  U  an  error,  not  of  absolute  untruth,  but  of  in- 
oompletcnesfl.  The  ideal  government,  saya  the  dcmorrat,  is  the 
expression  of  viint  the  people  will;  and  that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  wo 
are  allowing  to  pass  vnqncstioncd.  'Hie  point  is,  that  it  goes  only 
B  rery  little  way,  and  that  the  real  heart  of  the  matter  is  left  out  of 

^«iglit  completely.  The  ideal  goverument  must  he  the  cxprcftsion  not 
only  of  what  the  people  wilt,  it  must  be  the  expression  also  of  what  the 
people  are.  Thus  that  omnt^Kiteut  popular  will,  which  we  now  hear  so 
tuucb  a))OQt,  is  in  no  aciiAc  the  ultimate  sanction  of  rights,  or  the  ulti* 
mate  rule  of  conduct.  In  a  secondary  way  it  may  be  this ;  but  in  a. 
secondary  way  only.  Tlie  tiltimate  sanction,  and  the  ultimate  rule,  ii 
the  common  chnrarter  of  man,  and  the  misery,  the  anarchy,  the  retro- 
gresatoD  which  follow  npon  it  being  disregardetl. 

This  is  the  point  that  the  democrat  ovirilooks.  What  we  are  con- 
ditions what  we  will.  Of  course,  as  (]nct-tioua  arise,  there  may  be  oj>cq 
to  any  gorcrnmcnt  any  number  of  alternative  courses;  but  the  only 
courses  from  which  it  can  rightly  choose  arc  within  certain  fixed  limits. 
There  arc  certain  desires  that  mcu  always  will  gratify,  there  arc  certain 
forms  of  activity  that  they  always  will  manifest ;  and  if  the  people, 
through  their  goverument,  try  to  eradicate  these,  what  they  are  really 
cutting  at  is  a  pound  of  their  own  llcsli.  When  they  feel  the  torture, 
the  suicidal  operation  ceases.  Here  is  a  simple  instance — the  act  of 
eating.  Does  any  democrat  imagine  that  a  government  could  abolish 
eating,  no  matter  how  many  constituencies  issued  "a  mandate"  that 
it  should  do  so  ?  When  hunger  began,  the  laws  would  be  of  little 
avail.  The  people's  legislation  would  be  at  once  wrecked  by  themselves. 
Tilts  particular  case  is,  of  course,  an  imjKtHsible  one ;  but  it   is   im- 

,  possible  only  for  an  accidental  reason.  The  practice  of  eating  is  so 
maaifcatly  irrepressible  and  necessary,  that  wc  cannot  cocceirc  a  people 
load  enough  to  even  dream  of  checking  it.     There  are  other  tilings. 
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vhosc  Dcccseit}'  is  cqiiolly  great,  or  vliich  arc,  nt  least,  cqunlly  iaevit- 
ablCj  but  tbis  fact  with  rogarcl  to  tlicm  h  not  nearly  so  lunnifesit;  on 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  obscure,  and  need  much  peuetratioa  to  arnTe 
at  it.  lu  such  CI19C8  there  is  an  ignorance  quite  coucciTablCj  «» 
profound,  tliough  not  as  palpable,  as  that  implied  in  tlie  case  we  havft 
been  just  now  figuring. 

I  $ay  an  if^orancc  of  tbia  ktud  is  a  quite  conceivable  fact.  But 
it  is  mure  than  that.  At  thU  very  moment  it  is  an  actual,  au 
existing  fact.  Under  various  names,  often  under  various  disguises,, 
there  are  schemes  at  this  moment  in  the  minds  of  many  men  for 
effecting  hy  law  a  permanent  redistribution  of  property.  The  chief 
exponents  of  these  aro  the  Continental  Socialists ;  and  in  their 
completed  form  thej  arc  not  popular  in  tliis  country.  But  the  spirit  and 
the  premisses  of  Socialism  find  favour  frith  numbers,  who  have  a  riglit,  if 
not  a  reasonable  horror  of  itBconcluaioDS.  And  this  is  not  unnatural.  A\\ 
cauiics  and  all  systems  have  some  grain  of  truth  in  them ;  nor  is  Socialism 
any  exception.  Vtliat  the  socialist  hates  is  inequality  in  wealth ;  and 
this  inequality  produces  many  miseries,  or  at  least  it  has  hitherto  bccu 
constantly  the  outer  sign  of  them.  The  perception  of  this  fact  is  by 
no  mcana  confined  to  the  poor.  The  rich  arc  often  couiicioiia  of  it  to 
a  painful  degree.  Indeed,  by  imaginatively  attributing  to  the  poor 
their  own  tastes  and  feelings,  they  often  tluuk  of  the  situation  as  cvcu 
more  piteous  than  it  is.  They  look  on  the  ]K»or,  in  factj  as  rich  people 
mined,  and  conceive  of  them  as  misHiug  comforts  that  they  have  never 
even  coveted.  The  most  obvious  issue  of  this  train  of  reflections  is 
a  wish  that  in  its  meaning  aecms  difitinctly  Socialistic.  It  is  a.  wish  that 
the  good  things  of  life  were  diatributeil  equally,  or  ut  Icjist  iu  some 
proportion  to  the  moral  deserts  of  individuals.  That  a  wish  of  this 
kind  shouhl  be  strong  amongst  thoughtfid  men  who  arc  in  misery,  is, 
of  course,  natural ;  but  it  is  wrong  to  think  that  it  is  by  any  means 
conSncd  to  the  miiierable.  It  represents,  essentially,  no  class  aspira- 
tions, though  it  may  often  do  so  nccidcnlnlly.  Essentially  it  springs 
from  a  feeling  common  to  all  classes — a  dislike  of  the  thought  of 
Buffering,  a  dislike  of  the  thought  of  injustice,  and  a  consequent  desire 
that  they  should  both  be  done  away  with.  And  thus  this  wish,  that 
is  apparently  so  Socialistic,  is  essentially,  and  in  its  origin,  hut  au 
ezpressDuu  of  human  nature;  and  the  man  is  exceptional  and  ccceutrio 
who  docs  not  iu  some  sort  share  in  it. 

It  is  this  natural,  thia  most  sincere  wish,  that  1  am  now  about  to 
comudcr;  and  1  shall,  first,  try  to  make  clear  about  it  the  following 
important  point :  that  in  thu  form  that  in  these  days  tt  almost  in- 
variably takes,  it  is  not  a  single  wish  but  a  double  one;  and  that  of 
the  two  parts  composing  it,  the  one  is  right  and  rational,  the  other 
completely  mad  aud  irraliuual.  My  meaning  is  briefly  this  :  the  first 
port  of  the  wish  is  one  of  pure  beucvolcuee  or  pity :  it  is  a  wish  that 
misery  might  be  alleviated.     But  owing   to  the   present  conditions  of 
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tiouglit  there  is  added  to  the  wish  for  this  end  a  second  wish,  as  to  the 
tpec*^  means  for  rraching  it — there  is  added  the  wish  for  equality; 
and  tliCDC  two  eo  instantly  coalesce  that,  in  the  popular  mind,  it  a 
Vtry  <^ithcti1t  to  diatingiiish  tlicm.  Ilencu  comes  endless  confueion  and 
fii|y<Tbood.  It  id  possible  to  give  effect  to  beticrolcnce ;  it  is  not 
posi^ibtc  1o  produco  equality ;  and  the  idcntific-atiun  of  bcnuvolcaco 
vitb  irliat  18,  at  least,  incipleiit  Socialism,  can  only  paralyze  the  former 
on  t:lic  ouc  hand,  or  rouHU  it  into  a  fantastic  or  ruinous  activity  on  the 
other. 

A^'hat   is   needed   now    before  all  things,  in  tho  political  world,  is 

tlic    rupture  of  tlic  ahorc  false  alliance.      In  aiming  at  doing  good  to 

society,  in  aiming  at  doing  good   to  ourselves,  the  important  i>oiiit  is 

not  that  the  good  in  question  should  be  complete,  but  that  it  should  be 

attsiunble.     "We  have  not  to  do  vfith  dreams,  but  with  realities.     We 

have    to  deal  with  huuiau  cliaracter  as  it  is,  and  as  it  probably  always 

will  l>« ;  with  the  various  occupations  and  labours  that  will  probably  be 

always  necessary  ;  and  with  the  various  physical  and  mental  conditions 

that  iu  each  state  of  life  are  productive  of  pain  or  happiness.      And  if 

wc  regard  the  matter  in  this  sober  and  practical  light  one  thing  will  be 

at    once   plain    to   us.      Equality,  as   such,  has    nothing    to    do   with 

happinexs.     lite  happiue^is  of  each  man,  such    as  it   is,  is  of  course 

dvp^ndtnt  on  his  social  stntiis  and  his  means;  but  it  is  not  jiroporiionate 

to    tbcm.      IjCt  us  take  a  few  typictd  cliaractcrs  out  of  fiction,  and  we 

eliall    at   once  sec   this.       Dyron's    Manfred    was   a    powerful   noble : 

Scott's  Dandy  Dinmont  was  a  tenant  farmer.      Was  Dandy    Dinmont 

ati  uubappicr  man  than  Manfred  ?    Ilamlct  was  a  prince  ;    Sam  Wcller 

wan  a  servant.     To  which  of  these  two  was  life  moat  full  of  sunshine? 

Who  found  existence  most   tolerable,  Mrs.  Gamp  op  Ophelia?     Iu   all 

these  cases  the  answer  is  quite  plain  ;  and  these  examples  taken  out  of 

fiction  do  but  represent  what  is  notoriously  true  in  fact.      What,  then, 

1*^0  -we  to  say  when  wretched  cases  reach  us  of  destitution  and  huDgcr> 

an<l  squalor,  and  jiain  from  cold  ?    What  wc  aro  to  say  is  obvious.    Wc 

slin.lt  say  that  these  evils  arc  caused  by  want,  not  that  they  arc  caused 

^y  ineqaality.    WctshaU  say  that  misery  is  miserable,  not  that  inequality 

**•   tuisemblc.    The  sufleriiig*  of  the  poor  arc  not  caused  by  their  having 

"ttlc  as  compared  with  the  rich,  but  of  their  having  little  as  conip;ircd 

^'ith  the  simplest  demands  of  human   nature.      It  is  iu  no  way  a  sad 

^^>tig    that  one    man   should  be    dining  off   turtle  and  ortolans,  and 

^*3  other  man  off  a  plute  of  beans  and  bacon;  what  is  a  sad  thing  is,  that 

^ne   roan  should   be  dining  off  turtle  and  ortolaus,  and  another  man 

**»l'Vc  next  to  no  dinner  at  nil. 

Irft  rae  suppose  that  this  much  is  assented  to.  Let  me  suppose  that 
^*l«.ality  as  a  thing  in  itself  desirable,  or  having  any  essential  connection 
^'^tl  hcalUiy  action  or  happiness,  is  dismissed  from  our  minds  as  an 
**^lo  and  mischievous  dream.  What  happens  then  ?  It  is  dismissed 
AKt.     OQC  shape;    but   it  only  comes   hack  in   another.     Equality  is  not 
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essential  to  liappiacss,  wc  grant  that;  ))iit  may  not  inequality  be 
accidriitaHif  tlic  cause  of  unhappiiicss  ?  May  not  tlic  riclics  of  the  few 
be  the  cause  of  the  absolute  want  of  many  ?  That  h  the  main  qacstion 
that  I  am  here  proposing  to  examine.  Is  cstrorac  want  really  the 
result  of  extreme  luxury?  Tliat,  when  one  begina  to  tliiuk  aboiU  the 
malt*r  at  all,  is  the  view  that  first  strikes  one ;  and  for  the  rich  cren 
more  I  hail  for  the  poor,  a  most  paliifuJ  view  it  Is. 

Let  a  inau,  on  hl:i  way,  we  will  say,  to  some  November  sliootiug- 
partr,  be  burrlcd,  in  the  ruilwar,  through  some  midUucI  mauufac- 
turing  town.  The  sights  that  his  eyes  rest  oa  are  at  once 
«tTMtge  and  familiar.  The  tail  chimneys,  like  ghosts  in  the  boxy 
air,  the  tlvid  river  with  the  blnelc  barges  lying  on  it,  the  gleam 
of  squalid  pavements,  and  the  endless  squalid  roofs  of  the  low 
brick  houses — these  form  a  scene  in  which  countless  human  beings 
live  and  die,  and  find  their  only  chuiiccs  of  happiuesa ;  and  oa 
our  traveller  drifts  by  them  tliey  may  wcU  suggest  thoughts  to  him, 
which  will  be  atill  iu  hi»  memory  whcu  he  re&eUes  Lib  journey's  end. 
Me  is  driven  throngli  the  quiet  p&rk ;  the  only  souuda  are  from  rook? 
cawing  iu  the  elm  trees.  Lights  from  the  house  glance  and  glitter. 
He  finds  himself  in  a  Hre-Ut  circle  of  huppy  friends  ami  acquaintances. 
^\'hat  a  eontrast  is  this  reality  to  the  memory  he  is  carrying  with  him  I 
At  dinner  the  thought  of  it  comes  yet  more  home  tti  him.  Then  he 
thinks  of  food — tliut  fir&t  ncecs^iity,  and  the  want  of  it  felt  by  many; 
and  he  feels  n  kind  of  shame  as  he  glances  down  the  menfi.  The 
reflection  is  fur  ever  rising  up  in  him,  and  troubliug  him, — "My 
luxuries  arc  extorted  out  of  oilier  men's  ucccssarics :  if  I  and  mv 
friends  lived  more  plainly,  others  would  live  with  a  nearer  approach  to 
comfort."  So  he  rcltecU  ;  but  are  his  rcilectious  true  ?  If  the  lady  at 
Ilia  side  had  not  those  diumouds  in  her  hair,  would  aomc  row  of  cottagea 
have  less  hrokeu  glass  iu  it»  windows?  If  he  und  his  friends  were  to 
cat  no  truffles  or  oysters,  would  some  labourer's  family  have  more 
bread  and  bacmi  ?  To  this  question  imaginntioii  and  impulse  at  once 
nnswer,  Yea.  IJnt  even  whilst  they  do  so  there  is  a  eertain  misgiving 
felt.  Sueh  a  solution  sceros  too  simple.  There  must  be  more  in  the 
background,  or  else  surely  the  mattei-  would  have  beeu  settled  long  ago. 
So  urges,  more  or  less  vaguely,  our  inherited  common-aensc — the 
prudential  aide  of  couscieuce,  which  has  hoarded  up  iu  its  niurmurs  Lhi 
experience  of  all  history. 

And  eomDiou'SCusc,  indeed,  speaks  the  truth  here,  and  impulse 
Mid  imagiiiatiou  are  altDgcthcr  iu  the  wrong.  They  arc  not 
wrong  iu  so  far  as  they  tend  to  stimulate  action,  but  they  are 
altogether  wrong  iu  the  way  in  which  they  would  naturally  direct  it. 
Wealth  is  nut  the  cause  of  poverty ;  nor  would  the  distribution  of 
existing  wealth  produce,  even  fur  a  cibglc  week,  a  diflusioa  of  compG> 
tencc.  In  every  great  and  in  every  progressive  society,  wealth  has 
always  been  present.     Jt  has  been  present  at  every  step  by  which  we 
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liavc  ruco  out  of  barinnaiit — by  wbicb  »e  U«vc  rucu  (i>  luowledge, 
to  a  biehcr  statulani  of  life,  ftsd  to  a  coureptioa  of  ratkiu&l  tVcetlooi. 
An4  it  hu  been  prcscut  for  tltu  msoa—that  it  has  bc«a  feU  iitacntuil 
part  of  tbc  process.  We  shouUI  Dcvi^r  bai'^  reacbcd  iho  )><jii)t  wo 
hxve,  but  fur  xu  a^eocv.  But  for  iis  a^ucv  wc  slutultl  at  lKi»  iitumuut 
alidc  back  again.  That  wvahU  whicb  U  envied  by  hu  ntiiuy,  and 
which  is  touked  ua  doubtfully  by  so  utmiy  more,  no  (ar  fruiu  Ik-iiig  tbu 
caaac  of  want  atnon^  tbousiuids,  is  at  tblt  tuomout  tho  oainu  of  the 
■tun-9tan>'Btiou  of  millions;  and,  i»  though  by  a  viimlnsa  iimgtiutitm, 
is  holdtug  together  the  whole  body  of  civil iiut Ion.  It  is  liku  au 
CQormous  electric  battery,  gcncratiti);  tbc  vital  currout. 

It  18  one  thing  to  assert  tbifi  tbesii:  it  is  ai)Olht)r  thing  to  oxpltiin  j(. 
I  shall  now  {iroceed  to  explniii  it.  I  have  ntrendy  |irt-|>arud  thu  (jruiiud 
for  doing  so,  both  by  the  remarks  I  havo  juit  bci-u  inukiiig,  nnil  by 
others  which  I  mudc  tiro  mouths  tigu  in  this  lltiview.*'  Ai  1  liuvo  urttod 
over  ami  over  a^aia,  thn  key  to  the  ivholu  (|ticitioii  ia  Ihi^  rciiiigniliun  ut 
tbc  outset  of  one  hitherto  unrecognJurJ  truth — thitt  uu  uiuluratiiudiug 
of  society  or  ctvilieatioQ  wilt  bn  (inaRibli;,  uiitti  it  is  baieil  on  a  btudy  itf 
the  average  hninatt  cbaraeter,  and  until  it  diialo  wilU  nulimi  |iriiii«rily 
io  terms  of  motirc.  I  have  thua  s.iiil  that  fivilixiitiun,  if  ne  go  lu  ihu 
bottom  of  it,  is  really  thn  on/anixaiiun  tif  mnlirr. 

Let  mc  put  tin:  matter  more  clearly.  We  will  au|ijxw!  a  fAUO  u( 
uavarlikc  savages,  living  on  an  inland  whuro  loara  and  roast 'idutUfu 
grew  upon  all  the  tree*,  and  nberc  Hm  climalti  wa«  wj  duljghirul  tbiit 
there  was  need  for  neither  rouf  nor  clotbiug.  (Jutlor  sw^h  uouUitiixis 
cirilizatioa  would  be  impomiUe.  Cuudiliuiu  sonicMrhat  siuiiUr  lu-hially 
do  cxi9t,Bud  noder  tbcae  ciriliulioa  is  im|iu«Mbte.  The  reasuii  is  plaiu. 
Vfe  hxre  said  tbsl  the  ptx^  ore  savage* — that  it,  flury  art-  motived  by 
tboao  wants  only  «bicb  arc  inacparablc  fr»iu  all  aLiuiid  U^-.  TLfy  aro 
motired  by  tlic  want  to  eat,  aud  the  waul  Ui  rcproduuc  tbuir  aiMU^ics,  Doth 
tbwc  tber  caa  wtisfy  with  oext  to  no  labour :  M  all  cv£uc»  there  is  m 
place  for  effort ;  atid  thiu  lourt  of  tbvir  life  oouiiists  of  a  paiultisi 
IctBore.  Kerertheless  tlier  do  not  euijitoy  this  Uuaure  iu  prodiu-iujf 
laxuries  that  khall  uaffiaanai  tbdr  uecuttaries.  LiUjut  u  iiui»>*aiUlc 
to  them.  Tbrr  are  no  inofe  ««pab[i:  of  prudut-iug  wl-^IUj  than  they 
voald  be  Lad  they  twitbcr  bands  nor  musulct.  'J'bcix  islaud  is  neb,  w* 
wiD  ooppoac,  in  coal  and  in  all  utctulo ;  but  tlMiy  viuk  im  ahatu,  buiW 
BO  fttfiiaeea,  aiDcIt  no  iruu.  And  why  '*  'Jlicrc  is  uo  waul  Ui  compol 
them  to  do  ao.  A  man  who  ia  nlway*  sure  uf  itullii!i»ut  to  uai,  vbo  Mt£eiM 
ndlriin  frutn  want  of  cii-U'^r  sbokcr  or  i:l>jthin^,  who  bus  lU'.ier  socu  uor 
heati  vi  wealth,  uur  drtiuuod  uf  tbc  utlraetioiu  it  lutgbl  hold  MUt  t4i 
htn — wmAk  a  mso  will  be  iavspoUr  of  any  paiuful  cjM>rtioD,  he  will  be 
iagipalik  of  nisiug  biBuelT:  aud  ao  will  a  uatiou  uf  Mteb  »wu. 

Let  M  auppoec,  however,  that  a  utran^i^r  arrivtw  to  our  iaUod,  who 
coBtrirBi  by   soac  mauu  ur  other    to  poucat  hiiuM;!!  of  ill  tlir   Uruad 
«  "  AMnu«{icMBar,^CiisnatrwB*K(  Asriiiw.  IliK.  Itel. 
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and  of  all  the  Irgs  of  mutton,  nn<1  irithtlrawitig  tlirtn  for  a  singlr  ilajr, 
makes  the  people  fcc;l  ttic  psugn  of  hunger.  In  a  single  (lay  cncr^  is 
created.  The  tiling  ihkt  was  not,  is.  Xow  tc  fasTc  arms  and  hands 
and  mtetligcncc,  endowed  on  a  Kiiddcu  with  poncr  and  activity,  and 
ready  to  \e  guided  and  partly  iiirormcd  by  the  iatcUigcnve  of  him  who 
can  gire  or  withhold  food.  Now  tlic  Itclplcas,  indolent,  ncrA-eless 
aavagea  become  atroug,  industrious  men.  They  have  been  lniusfi<<urcd, 
and  mode  diffcreut  beiugs,  by  thia  one  agency — the  agency  of  want, 
with  the  prospect  of  having  their  want  satisfied.  Thus  they  arc  per- 
fectly pliant  to  their  despot's  will — the  will  of  the  man  who  is  the 
irripsponsiible  disjienspr  of  food.  He  sets  them  first  to  one  labour,  then 
to  another;  he  teaehes  tlicm  various  arts.  MctaU  are  vrorlted,  roada 
arc  made,  a  pslacc  is  built  for  him,  and  filled  with  furniture  and  all 
manner  of  luxnrics ;  hia  food  is  ecrvcd  np  to  liim  in  new  and  delicate 
irays  j  he  is  waited  upon  by  a  retinue  of  serranta.  What  then  baa 
happened  to  the  community  during  this  procc&s?  It  has  one  very  rich 
man  in  it:  all  the  rest  arc  pcor.  But  i«  it  poorer  than  it  was  originally? 
In  no  way.  The  people  originally  had  as  much  food  as  they  could  eat 
That  *Tas  their  only  ricbcB.  Tlicy  have  as  much  food  now.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  before  they  rcccirc  it,  they  are  forced  to  employ  the 
time  they  once  wasted. 

I  say  that  is  the  only  ditTcn^ncc:  and  so  it  would  be  upon  our 
supposition.  It  would  be  the  only  dificrcncc,  supposing  the  labour 
thus  dCTclopcd  were  all  of  it  unskilled,  ond  tliat  the  laboiu^s  acquired 
DO  taste  themselves  for  any  part  of  the  comforts  which  they  found 
themselves  producing.  But  this  supposition  is  practically  an  im- 
possible  ouc.  They  do  ac(|aire  such  a  taste.  Their  despot  has  endowed 
each  one  of  them  nilh  new  wants,  with  new  ideals  of  life;  and 
these  wants  arc  at  least  partially  satisfied.  They  are  satisHcd  not 
out  of  the  despot's  benevolcnee,  but  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
The  social  machine  would  not  work  otherwise.  The  despot,  by  merely 
withdrawing  and  bestowing  fuod,  lias  created  a  certain  amount  of  monu- 
factunng  energy;  but  it  is  energy  only  of  the  lowest  and  simplest  kind. 
He  has  himself  nt  ntartiug  to  direct  the  whole  of  it;  and  so  long  as  this 
is  the  case  its  results  arc  very  rude  and  imperfect.  But  even  these 
rude  results,  thc«e  tirst  bcginuinga  of  wealth,  have  a  magical  clfcct. 
Just  as  the  desire  and  the  hopo  of  food  withheld  was  Uio 
source  of  energy,  so  the  desire  and  the  hopo  of  wealth  wiLhbeld  is 
the  source  of  talent.  It  makes  potential  talent  actual.  FiratH 
one  man,  and  then  another,  has  hia  imagination  stirred  by  the  sight  of 
what  he  has  htcn  forced  to  accomplish.  He  has  never  seen  a  houso 
till  his  despot  made  him  build  one.  Having  once  seen  it,  he  sees  its 
advantages;  he  longs  to  form  one  himself;  his  ingenuity  is  exercised  as  to 
how  to  improve  its  construction.  Such  a  mental  development  is  general  in 
the  comnmnity;  but  it  is  gencriil  in  very  different  degrees.  Some  men 
have  more  imagination,more  intelligence,  more  activity  than  others.  They 
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desire  more^  they  can  do  more,  and  they  acquire  more.  Tliis  last  fact  must 

be  noteJ  especially.    They  acquire  more — and  for  wliAt  reason  ?    Desire 

iinot  enough  to  produce  activity;  talent   is  not  enougli   to   produce 

«ctivity.      The   first  would    he    crushed,  the    second   would    never  be 

Jevcluped,  were  it  uot  for  the  hope  aad  prospect  that  the  first  would  be 

in  a<HDC  degree  sntt^ficd,      A  human  being  may  be  looked  npon  aa  a 

|[ii(d  of  magnetic  engine,  worked  by  duiiire  and    hupt,  which  last  is 

utaiiitaincti  by  its  owit  pariodieal  fulfilmcDt;   and  tlie  strength  of  the 

tDtpBC,  and  the  amount  of  the  work  that  can  be  done  by  it,  is  propijr- 

tiontte  to  the  desire  ami  hope  with  which  its  ma^iiclK  can  be  charged. 

Tbc  despot,  therefore,  if  be  would  make  the  community  do  its  utmoat 

for  him,  is  compelled  in  various  degree*  to  satisfy  those  new  wanta, 

wliicli   under   lii«   own  orders  have  been   dcTelopcil  in  it.     And  these 

various  degrees   arc  settled  by  tlie   gradations   in  human   character. 

Some   men  are  machine*  for   performing  mere  nurea^oning  labanr — 

(atwur  that  could  be  performed  by  anybody ;  some  men  arc  machiucs 

for  performing  what  we  call  skilled  labour;  other  men  again  are  iuvcntiug- 

nacb-ion.  and  others  di  recti  ug-machincii ;  and  each  of  these  must  he 

iftd  -vrith  a  given  amount  of  fuel,  consisting  citlicir  of  food,  or  of  food 

vith    laiuries  added  to  it.     The  amount  in  each  ca^e  ii  that  which  makes 

^  TKuchine  work  at  its  be<it.     If  loo  little  fuel  is  siipjilictd,  the  machine 

goes    slowly  and  feebly  ;  if  too  much  is  supplied,  it  stops  for  the  time 

aJtagdhcr.      Thu^  our  dcispot,  even  supposiug  him  to    have  no  other 

object  than  gratifying  his  own  tastes  or  ap|M;iitca.  can  only  do  this  to 

the   full  by  gratifying  ic  some  degree  the  tastes  or  appetites  of  others. 

Of  tbwc  others,  aome  will  be  manifestly  better  ofl'  than  they  were  in 

their  savage  state.     They  will  be  rich  men,  in  the  enjoyment  of  many 

luxufies  ;  and  eren  the  very  poorest  will  be  better  off,  though  in  a  Ie*8 

decree.     They  will  have  an  much  food  as  they  ever  had  ;  and  iu  addition 

to  this,  they  will  have  houses  to  live  in,  beds  to  lie  on,  roads  to  travel 

^f-      Accordingly,  ^  far  as  riches  go,  what  has  happened  to  the  island 

B  this.     Its  food-supply — originally  its  only  wealth — still  remains  what 

il  Was.     Krcrything  else  i&  something  uddod  to  this. 

^oir  bow  does  tliis  fancied  civilization  dilTtT  in  its  condition  from  tlie 
sctual  civilization  of  the  progressive  communities  of  the  world  ?  It 
dlBcrs  mainly  in  the  following  jmints,  tliat  tin*  fuod-siipply  is  con- 
fSfcivcil  of  as  coming  naturally,  and  without  labour ;  and  the  climate  is 
oouccifed  of  as  such,  that  neither  clothes  nor  houses  are  needed  to 
•ecurc  a  painless  existence.  Thus  iu  the  abscuce  of '  any  external 
pv%«sni«,  oar  imaginary  inlanders  would  be  under  no  ucecs^ity  of  doing 
anj  vork  at  all.  Hut  this  diSercuee,  though  it  makes  the  case  simpler, 
^.  Aoci  not  make  it,  as  an  illnslratioa,  any  the  less  forcible.  Irimtcad  of 
H  our  ioiagiuar)'  islanders,  let  us  take  the  Irish  peasantry.  They  have  to 
H  *Ofk,  it  is  true;  but  why?  Putting  aside  altogether  the  question  of 
H  rest  to  be  paid,  they  have  to  work  to  get  clothes,  and  potatoes,  and 
H        cottages  for  themaelres  and  for  the  pig ;  for  without  these,  existence 
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would  not  be  possible.  Tliey  caa  and  they  tlo  produce  this  much  j 
and  ih  this  way  they  rise  to  a  level  a  little  below  that  of  nur 
supposed  savai^H.  Beyond  thut  level  they  cannot  rise.  And  why 
cannot  ihcy  ?  Because  they  have  no  diHtiitct  desire  to  rise  above  it. 
They  liavc  no  desire  fur  a  clean  cottage  with  four  or  live  rooms  in  it ; 
they  jjix-fer  u  smoky  hut.  They  Uuvc  no  cIcHirt:  fur  a  house  to  put  the 
pig  ia  ;  they  hud  fur  sooner  that  it  kept  the  family  company.  Not  only 
have  they  no  dcairc  for  snch  imtiroTcmeat ;  tlicy  resent  it,  if  it  i»  tlinist 
npon  llicra.  Give  them  n  clean  cottage,  they  nill  instantly  luaJce  it 
dirty.  Put  the  pig  in  the  pig-house,  they  will  instantly  hare  it 
back  in  the  kitchen.  What  they  wnnt  is  not  riches:  it  is  simply  a 
leisurely  poverty.  Now  such  »  peasantry  is  the  type  of  the  areragc  of 
raankiod  in  general,  when  ita  necessary  irants  arc  satisiied  aTid  it  is 
uninfluenced  by  the  desire  for  wealth. 

Let  us  consider  this  matter  further.  The  desire  for  wealth  is  popularly 
considered  tu  be  the  roost  common  and  natnral  of  all  desires.  Xo 
supposition  realty  could  be  more  far  from  the  truth.  In  the  adv:uiccd 
stages  of  civilization  u  vaf;uc  desifc  for  wealth  in  tlir  abstract,  is  no 
iloubt  universal.  But  it  is  u  va^ruc  dcnire  only,  and  it  is  only  for  wealth 
in  the  abstract.  The  poor  man  who  desires  wcallli,  doca  not  fed  the  uccd 
of  any  one  of  the  special  luxuries  which  wealth  would  give  him.  They 
are  all  mnsised  together  into  n  mysterious  symbol  of  «omc  unknown  and 
uniiungined  pleasure,  ThiK,  lionever,  at  present  is  somewhat  beside  the 
point ;  for  we  arc  not  considering  here  the  advanced  stages  of  cirilizution, 
in  which  realised  wealth  is  present;  wc  are  considering  man  in  a  <itagc 
at  which  wealth  haa  not  yet  bccti  proilnced ;  and  if  we  start  from  the 
rude  beginning;,  we  shall  sec  that  in  the  up-hill  journey  towards  civiliza- 
tion and  culture,  the  real  diffieiUty  lies  not  in  the  production  of  wealth, 
but  in  the  production  of  the  desire  for  wealth.  To  desire  wcaltli,  )>efore 
wealth  is  aetuully  in  being,  ia  a  special  gift;  it  is  a  true  attribute  of 
genius,  and  it  belongs  only  to  the  few.  It  implies  an  act  of  strong 
imaginative  creation.  Under  these  conditions  another  gift  goes  with  it, 
with  which  it  is  very  clueely  eouncctcd;  and  that  iii,  the  power  o{^ 
attaining  wealth.  In  our  imaginary  island,  wc  conceived  of  our  dcspoifl 
0*  holding  his  su[ircmBoy  by  forec ;  and  wc.ilth  amongst  siicli  savages 
conid  be  produced  by  external  force  alone.  Their  food-supply  bad  to  bo 
violently  taken  away  fVom  thera.  But  in  such  climates  as  ouri  the 
case  is  difierent.  The  barest  necessaries  of  life,  with  us,  require  much 
toil  to  produce,  and  (here  are  constant  chances  of  suffering  from  cold 
or  famine.  Here  then  ia  the  opening  for  the  men  of  ambition, 
skill,  and  ingenuity.  These  men  see  their  way  to  facilitating  the 
production  of  the  nceesaarica  which  the  whole  eomnmnily  needs. 
One  such  man,  by  virtue  of  his  superior  powers,  can  be  of  benefit  to 
couutless  others;  and  from  eai^li  one  of  these  others  whom  he  benefits, 
he  receives  something  in  return,  lie  has  helped  the  food- producers  to 
produce   more  food   than   they  can  eat  from  day  to  day,  and  a  part 
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thii  (bod    tliey  give  him ;  or  he  haa  helijcd    tlicm    to  pi-oduca  warm 
dotbcs,  or   to    mukc  more  water-tight  huust^,  autl  they  give  lum  Tood 
aa^  clothing  fox  this  reason.     At  any  rate,  he  ftcquires  a  store  of  the 
primary  neccssarie*  of  life — n  grenter  etore  than  he  can  ever  make  iise 
of  iiroMlf.      Here  is  the  bcginniiiR  of  riches  :  here  is  power  stored  up 
OKfiiunaan  labour;  and  in  this  stored-up  power  is  the    beginning  of 
dnJisation.       It   is   the    beginning   of  civilisation    in    thi»    way:     its 
jMMsesaor  by  its  means  can  withdraw  men  from  the  production  of  their 
ova    necessaries,    and  set    them  to    producing    things    that   shall    give 
biibtclf  plcasnre.     And  he  can  thus  hind  tbcm  to  his  scnnce,  in  the 
abwoce  of  physical  eompnliiion,  unly  because  he  can  make  it  to  their 
advantage  to  le  so  l)ound.      lie  liuds  thi^m  originally  working  to  supply 
thtraselres  with  the  means  of  Hfc.      He  seln  them  to  a  ilifferciit  work; 
but,  so  far  aa  tliey  are  eonccrncd,  the  result  \a  similar,  only  it  is  fuller 
more    certain.      He    is    thus   [irnrtically  in    the    position   of    our 
il^i  nary  despot ;  and  the  prc^cuci;  of  his  wealth  pruducca  civilisation  in 
exicLly  the  same  way.     It  dilfuscs  gradually  new  wants  through  the 
comniunily;   and  cacrh  new  want  produced,  each  new  luxury  needed,  is 
u  new  magnet — a  new  power  added  to  the  productive  engine.*      The 
prtscBce  of  wealth  in  a  community  is  like  a  developing  solution  poured 
aver    a    photograph.      It  develops  human  nature;    it  drvtlops  all    the 
slcepiog  talents,  energies,  ambitions,  ingenuities  by  which   man  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  animals,  and  by  the  degrees  of  which  men  arc 
dtitinguished  from  each  other.      U  seems  to  be  prodttctng  inequalities, 
Iwt    it  is  really  only  ytvealwif  ihem. 

Wealth,  then,  begins  civiliiatioa  by  creating  and  by  satisfying  a 
»a»»t.  It  springs  fmm  labour,  which  ia  not  only  mutired  by  the  want 
ci  food  ;  for  all  laliour  is  motived  by  that,  primarily  :  but  it  sprin^n  from 
fofrottr  tchich  ia  motived  &t/  the  iiiant  of  food  in  auck  a  way,  aad  under 
ttc^  conditions,  that  it  does  more  tfutu  saiisfy  the  wajtis  ii/  which  it  is 
mo/iveit.  The  majority  of  mankind,  in  the  absence  of  wealth,  desire 
wtliing  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life ;  and  desiring  these  only,  they  cau 
produce  these  only.  Tlie  desire  of  wealth,  in  starting,  is  the  cvcluiive 
gift  of  a  few  exceptional  characters  ;  and,  as  I  hare  said  before,  they  can 
re&liie  this  desire  only  by  making  it  to  the  ndvantagc  of  others  to 
labour  for  them. 

Fnrtlier,  to  all  this  wc  must  add  the  following  important   corollary. 
The  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  is,  within  certain  limil.4,  propor- 
tionate to  their  faculty  of  desire.     Tf  tht^y  are  poor^  squalid,  nnd  depen- 
dent, it  is  because  they  have  no  cfliclcnt  desire  to  be  anything  else.  As 
has  been    already  said,   they  may  be  vaguely  discontented  with   their 

*  Wbca  I  treat,  aa  I  )■<■[>«  to  On,  iuur«  fully  of  tkcM  nibjwt«,  tli?  above  tcmnrk  will 
lam  t*  W  qoAlifi«d.  Tu  MDtinao  the  ume  imaqe,  tin  JDcrMkiox  deuK  for  «-<Altli,  Uii^ruuc* 
lhap»VM  of  th«  |iroiliii»iv«  engine  f.nly  in  to  lar  as  the  rtr*n([tli  at  tli«  tttmr^inrry  h  pr(t- 


pcraoute  to  tbe  iniwef  ni«ving  it ;  eUe  llio  timcbiiii-ry.  iniUiut  oE  dniiitf  umro  w«rb.  will 
M  bfokea.  In  ot£er  wunbi,  if  more  luxuiie*  an:  Ocitrcil  liy  «  tnmniiiiiity  thnn  can  poa- 
^JfVa  pradaoeil  by  it,  thi:  rt'«ult  ia  name  dtnutmiu  tociiil  cnais  by  wliic)]  a]l  will  b« 
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condition,  at  ttmca  they  m&y  be  even  exasperated  by  it.  But  exaspe- 
ration at  poverty  is  not  au  olHcicnt  desire  for  a  competence.  To 
be  eflicient,  sucli  a  desire  must  bave  au  object  that  is,  in  the  first  place, 
attainable,  and  iu  the  secoiid  place  definite.  There  are  many  norkmea 
who  live  in  Bqualid  homes,  aud  who  jet  tiud  money  to  spare  for  driak 
and  coarse  dcbauchcrj'.  Now  ouch  mcuj  no  doubt,  have  a  Yaj^uc  desire 
for  riches;  but  thvir  desire  is  not  efficient,  because  ita  object  is  not  dis- 
tinct. TLcy  dciiirc  to  have  more  comforts  than  they  possess ;  but  they 
do  not  fix  their  desires  on  any  special  attainable  comforts.  They  do  not 
long  to  have  their  rooms  aud  their  beds  elcan.  The  dirty  staircase,  the 
broken  window,  is  not  ia  itaelf  intolerable  to  them.  They  long  in  the 
abstract  to  have  a  great  hoard  of  money,  but  thcr  do  not  long  to  save 
so  raanysbiliiDKa  s  week.  That  they  do  not  long  to  do  so,  in  proved  by 
the  fact  that  tlicy  do  not  do  »o,  but  that  they  waste  their  surplus  in  the 
way  above  montionrd.  Many  a  collier,  wlien  times  were  pood,  was  in 
receipt  of  a  better  income  than  is  many  n  curate  :  b\it  let  x\%  conceive  a 
cluster  of  poor  curates'  dwellings,  and  contrast  it  with  n  pit  village.  In 
the  formrr  wc  should  fitid  every  modest  improvement  that  was  possible. 
Wc  should  find  micli  riches  aa  tlicrc  were  mnde  the  most  oi.  In  the  latter 
irc  should  find  dirt  and  disorder ;  we  sliould  lind  every  »ymptom  of  out- 
■waid  penury ;  and  yet  all  the  while,  as  it  were,  thci-o  would  be  money 
spilling  itself  in  the  gutter,  'i'hc  reason  is^  that  tlic  riches  of  tbc'colliers 
would  be  in  excess  of  tlicir  desires.  They  would  have  the  povrer  to  get 
many  Iu.\urieB  ;  but  (bey  would  be  unable  to  conceive  what  luxuries  to 
get.  They  would  throw  part  of  their  money  away  on  objects  that  gave 
them  no  plenanre  when  they  hod  got  them;  another  part  tbey  would 
squander  in  excessive  catiug  aud  drinking,  llicy  would  hare  what,  in 
tbcir  own  language,  is  called  "  a  spend-out.''  In  this  way  they  would 
again  reduce  themselves  to  that  degree  of  want,  which  would  once  more 
set  thoni  to  work.  Their  earnings  would  once  more  he  in  excess  of  their 
desires;  there  would  be  another  "spend-out;"  there  would  be  another 
returu  to  a  state  of  pliyaical  want ;  then  their  desires  once  more  would 
become  efficient,  work  would  be  again  produced;  aud  the  former  process 
would  be  repeated,  Wc  have  here  no  imaginary  case.  The  aliure  arc 
actual  facts  of  contemporary  industrial  life. 

They  are  well  worth  considering ;  for  if  we  only  read  them  aright 
tliey  will  tcBch  us  that  fundamental  truth,  which  at  first  sight  aeenu  a 
paradox,  that  an  efficient  desire  for  wealth,  so  for  from  being  a 
desire  natural  to  the  average  man,  is  a  desire  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  produce,  and  extremely  difficult  to  maintain.  It  exists  io  every 
degree,  and  the  degree  ia  probably  not  the  same  in  any  two  people^ 
or  in  any  two  classes.  It  dcpcuds  on  numerous  complex  causes^ 
and  complex  couditiona.  It  depends  on  habit,  on  education,  on 
imaginntioDj  and  on  streugth  of  will.  But  through  all  theHO  cauKs 
there  is  one  common  cause  working,  aud  that  ia  the  wealth  that  is 
abeedy  in  cxlstcocc.     This  is  the  ouc-iuotive  power  that  produces  all 
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ciTiliziDg  iudiistry.  It  is  the  great  elcctro-mogiict  that  moves  the  whole 
intricate  machiLery.  Remove  it,  and  what  happens?  The  machine 
Joes  not  stoji,  but  it  ceases  to  do  any  work.  It  doe*  uotliitig  but  keep 
itself  burcly  going.  lu  other  words,  if  the  fciv  possessed  no  luxuries, 
nobody  would  poit&css  roorc  than  the  barest  ucceaaarica.  Human  life  would 
be  occnpicd,  not  in  odvancinft  and  raJBiiiji  itself,  but  simply  and  solely 
in  sustaining  it«clf.  AlcnV  jihysicnl  strength^  their  skill,  their  itnngina. 
tioDj  their  iugenoitr,  then  would  hnvc  uo  furthor  object  to  excite  tlicni  j 
they  would  be  alt  undeveloped;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  would 
be  absolutely  non-existent.  As  it  i»,  even  in  the  lowest  class,  they  have 
been  developed  somewhat.  The  commonest  labourer  desirea  more,  &nd 
gets  more,  tlia.u  lie  would  in  ii  v.\.vsl^  aiaie.  Me  does  somethiug  more 
th&n  a  bare  subsistence ;  and  thus,  though  he  is  in  the  extreme  of  poverty 
when  compared  with  the  citrcine  riclics  of  some,  he  is,  or  lie  might  lie, 
in  the  extreme  of  riches,  when  compared  with  what,  but  for  the  11011*9 
of  those  others,  he  would  liave  been. 

I>ct  ua  return  to  the  two  pictnres  we  were  just  now  coneidering:  the 
picture  of  the  Aqualid  manufacturing  town,  and  the  strong  contrast  to 
it  in  the  picture  of  the  largo  couutry-housc.  Destroy  or  distribute 
the  luxury  existiog  in  the  latter,  malic  the  life  that  is  now  li\-cd  there 
impossible;  and  the  dweller*  in  the  former,  so  far  from  hciuj'  benefited, 
ira  made  more  squalid  still.  The  magiuficcnce  of  the  c^jiIIu  docs  not 
CWDC  from  the  plundi^r  of  the  alley,  but  it  is  the  cause  of  the  alley  exist- 
ing, where  olhcrwiac  there  would  be  no  shelter  at  all. 

To  the  lladical  philanthropist,  and,  indeed,  lu  many  others  besides, 
tl)b,  DO  doubt,  will  sccm  a  hard  saying,  but  that   is   because  hitherto, 
ia  the  study  of  economic  questions,  the  most  important  factor  involved 
lias  bccu  utterly  pasaed  over.     No  account  whatever  has  been  taken  of 
ffioliTe.     Men  have  contemplated  the  wheel*  of  the  macbiac  revolring, 
but  they  hare  never  studied  the  iuvisible  force  that  lirivcj*  them,  and  to. 
the  constant  action  of  which  every  visible  motion  is  due.      It  would  be 
aniost  wholesome  exercise  for  etudeuta  of  social  questions,  aud  specula- - 
tors  on  social  progress,  if  they  would  consent  for  a  time  to  say  nothing 
about  human  action  at  all,  and  to  talU  and  think  of  it  only  in  terms  of 
motive^  or,  in  other  words,  of  efficient  desire.      Instead  of  talking  of 
tlie  distribation  of  wenllb,  let  tuem  talk  about  the  distribution  of  an- 
cfficicut  desire  for  wealth,  and  let  them   remember  the   couditio.is  rc- 
qoired  to  give  the  desire  its  efficiency.     Let  tliem  remember  that  it 
tnnst  be  more  than  a  vague  wish:  it  must  be    desire  for  a   detioitc 
object,  aud  also  for  an  attainable  object ;  and  let  them  meditate  on  ikll 
that  is  ioTolved  in  these  two  necessary  rr^quircmcnts. 

And  now  let  mc  suppose  tbnt,  nlien  as  such  a  enneeption  is,  tho 
RHler  has  consented  to  entertain  it,  and  has  atseoted  in  a  general 
vijr  to  tbe  truth  of  the  foregoing  arguments.  lie  admits,  wc  will  anr, 
tlitt  in  tbe  initiation  of  material  progress  the  uticqual  distribution  of 
vcnlth  lias  played  au  impuriuit  part,      lie  admits  that  tho  present  cora- 
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mcrcc  of  tlie  world,  the  thousand  useful  and  ornameutat  au-ts  noir  in 
exislcuce,  the  r.tUwaTS  the  telegraplit,  the  cotton  niilU,  ba>x  all  been 
produced  by  Ihc  catcr|>nsc  of  ccitaiu  exceptionally  gifted  and  excep- 
tionally cuterprisiug  individuals,  aud  tlut  tlieir  talents  and  their  catcr- 
priiic  would  liiivc  lain  dormant  but  for  what  we  may  convcnicntl/ 
symbolizfl  as  certain  tmraensi!  golden  maf^iict.'i.  He  admits  all  this,  we 
will  sny,  but  the  tjuestioii  thu^  far  is  only  half  dinjioaed  of.  It  is  still 
open  to  him  to  ni^c  the  follaninj;  arguments  :  IJc  Tnny  say,  in  the  iirst 
place,  that  PYcn  if  cxcciitional  wealth  be  requisite  to  prodncc  invcutors, 
merchants,  maim  fact  urcrs,  or  any  other  orgniuEcrs  of  labour,  and  even 
if  in  this  way  it  be  of  general  use  to  the  world,  yet  it  n  ccrtaiuly  not 
Decenaryj  and  i»  of  Uo  use  whatever  when  it  i»  possessed  by  the  entirely 
idle ;  when  it  is  possessed  by  sleeping  partucra,  for  instance,  or  by  a  landed 
aristocracy.  Or  he  may  say  something,  in.  the  second  place,  of  ctch 
wider  scope  than  this.  lie  may  say  that  tbough  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
process  inequality  has  bran  iieceisary,  yet  that  these  stages  arc  now 
passe<l,  and  it  is  necessary  no  longer.  The  wealthy  irlasses  once  Lad  a 
function,  but  thry  have  it  no  longcrj  just  as  Comic  thought  uritb  regard 
to  the  Cliui'ch  of  Uomc.  This  is,  in  fact,nhak  practically  the  Socioluita 
do  say,  and  not  the  •Socialists  only,  but  men  of  a  much  more  moderate 
achool,  such  aa  Mr.  Boyd  Kinucar  and  Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 

"WcwUI  deal  with  these   two  objections  iu  order,  lieginuiug  with  Uie 

laal.     This  last  objection  is   baxed  \x\vm   two   entirely  false  conceptions, 

or  else  it   implies  n  ibird.      Probably   all   three   are  couccrued    in  it. 

There  urc,  firstly,  a  fiiUe  couccpliun    as  to    what  ciisliug  wealth    is; 

secondly,  a  cooscqucut  false  couccption  ai  to  the  possibility  of  dividing  it ; 

and  thirdly,  a  false  eoneeptiou,  or,  perhaps,  the  absence  of  any  conception 

at  all,  ai<  to  what  is  permanent  and  what  is  chaugcablc  in  huninn  character. 

The  question    is.   Does    wealth  still    fulfil   in  society  any  necessary . 

function  't     If  it  does  not,  it  can  be  divided  with   general  advantage  to 

the  eominunity ;    and,  conversely,   if  it  can  be   so  divided,    the    case 

■of  the  objector  is  proved,  and  the  functioD  it  once   fulfilled  it  fulfils 

no  longer.     Let  us  see  if  this   really    be    so.      To  this   end   oiu'  &rst 

inquiry  must  be,  AVhat  is  wealth  ?     "When  we   hear  of  a  man  rolling 

in    riches,  or    beiug   nursed  iu  the   lap   of   luxury,  and    so  ou^    what 

do    we  really    mean  ?     It  seems  to  me  that   no  economists  have  ever 

answered  this  qucatiou  fully.      They  have  certainly  not  done  so  witH 

any  practical    cfiiciency ;    for  one   can  hardly  open,  the  pages  of  uiy 

philauthropic   writer,  without  seeing  that  he  is  inflamed  by  a   wholly 

false  idea.      I  took  up  the  other  day  a  recent  volume  on  Italy — tho 

work  of  a  man  of  very  cousidcrable  cmincnec;  and  amongst  the  general 

reflections    with    which   it   closes,  there   occurs   the  following  phrase  : 

"  The  vast  amount  of  wealth  accumtdatcd  in  individual  hoards,  and  the 

poverty  and  the  starvation  lying  nt  the  very  doors  of  the  rich."     Tbs 

words  are  well  worth  quoting,  not  becnusc  there  is  anything  special  in. 

themj  but  because,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  to  singularly  commonplace. 
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Not  otily  one  writer  has  used  them,  but  hundreds  of  •writers.  They 
«hov  thn  coramoD,  the  almost  uuivci^sal,  way  iu  which  the  cotitrasts  in 
men's  coiiditions  [ireceut  themselves.  Xow,  the  contrast  it  it  real 
contrast — there  i»  no  doubt  a'lout  that :  but  iu  tliis  prcsciitatioa  of  it 
there  is  as  much  falsehood  aa  truth.  The  falsehood  lies  in  the  couce]i- 
tion  of  great  riches  as  a  "  board."  This  is  simply  a  siirviral  rrom  the 
<lark  ages  of  ecooomic  supcrstitioD,  when  as  yet  ceouomic  scicuco  wis 
not.  It  is  a  stirriTal  from  the  dnys  when  wealth  was  ideutifled  with 
the  precious  mctnU,  and  when  that  nation  was  held  tho  richest  that  eonhl 
lock  op  most  gold  in  its  coffers.  Men,  it  is  true,  uo  longer  believe  that  ; 
hat  thoDgh  they  have  cast  off  the  body  of  the  belief,  they  are  still 
misled  by  th«  spirit  of  it.  Perhaps  this  is  hardly  sti'ange ;  for  tho 
most  inretcrate  and  most  mischievous  fallacies  arc  otlcu  iWum  that 
are  so  transparent  that  it  has  never  been  thought  worth  while  to  explode 
them.      Let  us  try  to  explode  this  one:  it  should  not  be  a  hard  Inxk. 

We  will  take  the  case  of  a  great  landed  pro|)rictor,  with  all  the  usual 
signs  of  a  large  Iiiherited  income.  lie  has  several  country- places, 
and  also  a  house  in  Loudon.  He  has  stabler,  horses,  CArringci,  Rrape- 
houseSj  conservatories,  and  a  yaclif .  lie  bus  a  collar  of  pncrlr^ii  wiuei ; 
he  has  a  (inc  collection  of  pictures,  of  china,  of  plate,  nnd  of  bric>ft-brac. 
He  has  abundanee  of  houac-furniturc  generally.  No^r,  of  all  tlic^e 
objeetB,  whatever  are  movable,  whatever  eould  he  couccivnhly  boused  iu 
tome  Pantccbiiicoii,  mi^ht,  uo  doubt,  be  caliecl  "an  individual  board." 
One  might  cveu  call  a  hig  Iiuusl-,  aiul  a  large  colli-ctioii  of  acres,  by 
the  same  name,  without  introducing  any  radically  false  idea.  All  these 
arc  physical  objects,  got  togctiier,  and  capable  of  rediatribuliun,  or  (iu 
the  case  of  the  bouse)  of  parliliou.  But  these  are  tho  only  parts  of 
wealth  to  which  the  above  phrase  will  apply  ;  and  most  of  them  intrin- 
sically are  not  wealth  at  nil.  They  nre  ciphers,  of  no  value  except  as 
following  some  other  nomeral.  Let  ns  take,  for  instance,  n  Inrpc  and 
beautirul  cabinet,  for  wbicli  a  rich  man  of  ta.stc  |>ays  two  thousand 
pounds.  The  cabinet  ii  of  value  to  biro,  for  reasons  vo  will  consider 
preeently:  as  possessed  by  him  it  constitutes  a  jiortion  of  bis  wealth. 
But  hov  could  such  a  piece  of  wealth  be  distributed?  It-  is  either  a 
"  board  "  iti  itself,  or  else  it  is  nothing.  Not  only  is  it  incapsblc  of 
physical  partition  atid  distribution,  but  if  talccu  fruni  the  rich 
mao  and  given  to  the  poor  man,  tho  latter  is  not  llic  least 
euricbcd  1^  it.  I'ut  a  priceless  buhl  cabinet  ioto  an  Irish  labourer's 
cottage,  and  it  will  prolwhly  only  add  to  his  discomforts;  or  if  be  find* 
it  Mcfut,  it  will  only  be  because  be  kcopa  the  |>ig  in  it.  A  picture  by 
IMui,  HCUD,  may  be  worth  thoufands,  but  it  ii  worth  thousands  only  to 
ihe  man  who  can  enjoy  it.  A  bottle  of  fine  wine  may  be  worih  s 
goinea  to  an  epicure,  but  to  a  thirsty  labourer  it  would  be  wortli  no 
aore  tbao  a  qnart  of  be«r. 

Thte    iuTcntoi^    of    the     rich     man's    hoard     will     coiilain 

of   objects.      The   first    will  compmc   works   of    ut    '>< 
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magnifioenffe,  which  liavo  no  ralson  d'etre  or  no  value  at  all.escept 
as  [iDS!>e!is(>[I  by  men  of  wealth  and  ctiltivatioii.  The  kccoiliI  will,  com- 
prise objects  such  as  rare  wines,  whicli  have,  indeed,  some  value  a» 
enjoyed  by  any  one,  but  no  exceptional  value.  They  are  not  made 
worthlcas  by  distribution,  they  arc  only  depreciated.  The  wtne  that 
WM  worth  a  gmoca  a  bottle  is  reduced  in  it«  wortli  to  fowrpencc- 
Finallj,  the  third  closa  of  objcctt  will  pomprtRC  the  commonest  tliings- 
of  life,  wMoh  are  needed  for  comfort  by  rich  and  by  poor  alike,  8uch  as 
sheet:;,  blauVets,  kitchen  iitensiU,  coal,  and  so  forth;  and  these,  no 
doubt,  could  be  di»tribntcd  without  their  exutiiig  value  diminishing  iu 
the  process ;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  it  miglit  klightly  increase.  But  as 
to  this  class  of  objects  there  are  tno  thici^  to  remember.  In  the  Rnt 
place,  the  ibriviug  poor  arc  already  fairly  well  supplied  with  them  ; 
and,  in  the  second  plnee,  at  no  given  moment  bavti  the  rich  any  enor- 
mouH  board  of  them.  A  rich  man  nccumidates  worts  of  art,  and  lio- 
acciiniutates  wine;  but  ho  dues  not  accnmuUte  kitcheu  chairs,  or  coalx, 
or  blankets. 

\Vc  arc  talking,  let  m  remember,  of  such  wealth  as  can,  with  any 
propriety,  be  iigurcd  as  po  many  liKiiviiiual  hoards;  aud  wc  mean  by 
that,  wealth  actually  now  existing — wealth  which  would  be  found  in  the 
groat  liousesbfKugluud  to-day,  at  this  muiuenl,  if  all  work  were  b-uddenly 
sospoiided  and  stock  taten  of  the  objects  in  each  one  of  tbonu  We 
mean  this,  mid  we  mean  tliia  only.  We  emphatically  do  uot  mean  pros- 
peclire  %Tcalth.  M'e  do  uot  mcau  articles  of  daily  eonniimption  whick 
are  consumed  iu  the  evening  and  supplied  aguia  next  moruiug.  Of  the 
TMt  iudividua]  hoards,  then,  of  nliicL.  we  hear  so  much,  by  far  the  most 
precious  portion  is  phyaieally  incapable  of  any  but  the  most  partial  sob- 
division.  As  has  been  said  above,  we  cannot  cut  up  and  distribute  a 
cabinet  Sucli  an  object  is  an  indivisible  hoard  in  itself,  aud  it  is. 
further  a  hoard  only  as  connected  uith  other  similar  boards.  It  re- 
presents to  the  rich  mail,  we  will  sny,  two  thousand  pouiidn ;  but  all  tliis 
treasure,  if  taken  from  its  present  owner,  could  be  transferred  to  ouly 
one  poor  nuiti ;  and  wLcu  the  poor  mau  got  it  he  would  find  it  was 
worth  nothing.  Tlic  material  wealth  actually  now  existing,  splendid 
lind  coveted  as  it  is,  is  spcndid  and  coveted  only  so  long  as  it  is  undis- 
tributed. It  sparkles,  aiul  tdnaea,  and  glows  with  every  imaginable  colour, 
but  it  could  be  no  more  divided  than  a  shining  aoil  iridi^sernt  soap-bubble. 

This,  however,  is  only  half  the  cose.  Tiio  value  of  each  separate 
olyect  that  makes  up  accumulation  of  treasure  depends,  wc  bare  s&id, 
on  it«  being  part  of  ai\  accumulation,  iiut  it  docs  uot  depend  upon 
this  only.  Take  the  most  splendid  palace  in  Europe,  give  it,  as  a  home, 
to  B  workiug  chimney-sweep,  ntid  be  will  find  it,  uot  a  palace,  but  a. 
wildemes!*.  To  make  hoarded  wcallli  au  object  of  desire,  or  a  source 
of  any  pleasure,  two  things  nrc  needed  which  are  in  no  sense  hoards,  and 
which  are  utterly  misconceived  if  they  arc  metaphorically  reprcacutcd  as 
siieli.     These  two  things  arc,  tiratly,  taste — wUiulj  may  bi:  cither  true 
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taste  or  merelj  some  form  of  pride  :  and,  swoudly,  iiifouK-.  N.-w ,  \a  l't.c 
taste,  thongh  we  talk  of  it  as  u  3elE-e\istciit  thiug,  wliut  wi-  ivully  uu-au 
b^it  is  tasteful  men;  and  just  as  it  i*  absiml  to  talk  of  di^liibutiii^'  ia^tkliil 
men,  so  is  it  equally  absunl  to  talk  of  distributiuij  luiUi.  All  llwi  laii 
be  meaot  by  such,  or  by  a  similar  jdirdst',  U  tlm  mukiuj;  men  ijatiJul 
who  are  not  tasteful  at  prescut ;  uml  iti  so  fur  at  tu^tn  it  u  r>>uatitui:iit 
of  wealtb,  tliis  process  is  not  a  distribution  uf  uM  wrallb,  Smt  u  ii'i^iaiiiii 
ofneir.  We  cannot  pause  to  dwoU  lou<(oi'  i>it  tltia  midtt-i'  lii;ri:.  Wu 
will  pass  on  at  once  to  the  more  pnmiiurtit  iiueitioh  of  iiii^nuu-.. 

Let  us  take  again,  then,  the  most  Mplcmliil  |iiilui;u  in  l.]arii[ii^,  uti<l  |iiiL 
in  it,  not  as  we  did  just  now,  a  cliimtii^y-NWui-p,  liiil  u  iiuin  of  tiiaic,  Ixiiii 
and  bred  iu  splendour;  let  uh  give  him,  howi^vcr,  iirt  inuuiiii;  Iil)'<iii| 
what  suffices  to  feed  and  clothi;  him.  Will  (hut  u.an  U\  iu.U:  Will 
be  not,  on  the  contrary,  t)c  niiMoruhly  jioor,  uml  will  not  all  Lhi:  ta|iti:iiili<iii- 
tbout  him  simply  add  to  Iiin  i«>V(;rty  >  'I'liti  roiintli^aa  i:ii.|.ly  lji.il- 
rooms  and  offices,  which  no  MC;rvariiH<i';(:U]iy,  tin:  |;iii:sL  ti\iMH\ti.is  in  vvliii-li 
tc  cau  receive  no  guests — Hhat  nrn  tlii:aii  in  liiiu  iiii.ji;  ihnn  an  tnuny 
caves  would  be  on  a  neigh Fmiu ring  lu'iiiiituiii  si'li: .'  Ni.f  i^  ll.is  ail. 
Xot  only  is  hb  palace  empty,  c.l'J,  aul  iU-.f,\ut*:_  Uul  hi;  i:iui.',i  iM-g;*  it 
in  repair.  There  are  no  (irts  lit ;  l(.<;  rv/f  i/y-m.-i-Uy  kii'* ;  tin:  ».v'y».o 
grow  damp;  the  picture*  are  tlvwiy  nu^-A  ;  w>'i  iht  <.'j«ii..*.s  n.A  Ujc 
hangings  are  earen  by  ti*t  m'Ai.t.  'I'j  a  iw*?,  ti'ijt'wj  ;..--■-  <-  w  iii.i^ii.ui 
pntwcff  of  iLe  poLsoe.  IjW  './-ly  -s  <r;,//yu,< ■.'.'.  '^t  j'.^  '/j  'yt'  ijit  in^jvj  t,? 
art  c«ii*iEfcd  in  i%  irLjotw;''.*!".-,  'j'-*  --  -j-*  i^^iiiij/i^y  y,^;^l'.,J,  ?'..  i  Ji.*ii.i 
hi*  anoKUc  zairjt  iwni  er-'ju^ii,.  r^it  <;-,»i.v.-ujjjiii.ii'/:L  '/J  Lj  y^iju^i;  u  im- 
from  bas^  a  }uebst:rev,i  i::u:..   v^i  o:.iy  'j-,  ^1^1.1:,  U.^>.>.m.  i-k  aii..-  u^^.uJ 

*hi2  a  }Jiu&«'  it  fjiaiKyuiy  ev.^jj/'jai.-t.  v^  ia.-  -v,  u.i.».(  ii  it'.  i>-.',a  t  ^./l  vt 

And  wliBI  ie  iLCUiut  '  11  tiit  <.iiat  V*  b:  i.i.:>*u.o...->.  v  C-iIl  u.uL, 
h  anegr  "w  aaid  ic  ift  li^t  nuuttttx..  o'..  j/i:rii«)*-  i.  •,i.v^.»«i.t  j.vL.j.iia 
a  din".  Such,  ir  if;u!t:.  wuiitC  01.  tUc  coiuiiii^.  n.iy  w*  ai.i'.l,.;'  j. 
Bu  suvii  ft  euiieuj'^u:  u'  i*.  1;  <■  m  jiwji.i,a  ji'.u'.i,i;.>.i.'.  u.i  j(\t 
II  iiriii'uijiixet-  tii€  iruti. .  i^u:  i'  c^ia^  i.u'.  .:  uiit  tti.,>  cjm'../ 
expiWE  h.  lie:  u.'-  auiiirjv.  uui*  t;iii'.  ou'  ly'^a^i^sy^t  </  i;.t  ^^-i.^u 
lac  ail  iucunir  u!  tiit»  uib^iiiintji  gi^>;'  ■'-  li'U  V(  ..a',  t^'ji.!-  li^u'  u.i.;..  ' 
Ii  uuet  niK  lueaL  tua:  be  uiiiiiy  ^  jiU>;i  i^-jnx^  ;^!i  k.\i.i;  Uu>  ,1^:  .uVj  i. 
bag  or  box.  auc  fiia:  l  iiobt<  o'  tii'.u  1:  t.m-  ii^iii^^  u^.i.uLi<a.;i:.:.^^  i.i 
cha::  (suk  tiK-  mai;  nuuit  o.  n-  i.Oit^.'  \.<^)  w  w:^-  u.^'.  >u  (\  ;^a\ 
mcumf  realty  UJeltu^  a>  ii%t:  u.  ucL^uiJid^u;  u'  ii^y  ii'^i  i'  i^ai._> 
meuit  ii  i-ommaut  u\v^  iHJu't'  i'  1:11^:1'-  tu<  ^\ja:ii.at'j:  "J"  ■f.riWx.v. 
•mvitu  au(.  tii<  purtia  ^>UBACBfai;^i  0'  i'>iM:.<  ^^ii^w.-  /  ii4Utu  i^ti'  i\.- 
yuwraiBW  Lia>-  powei  u- luak'.  otii^:'  m^i  ucc;  :li  1iliu»  ..  ii,j>:u>  u\.\.\  tiii 
jiietureb.  til',    piiui.    aui    \^>    iui:-i.ui<    i     ^^j'    ^^:iUi'i^.     tc    c^ai-  Ivf 

K\xii,  it    tleiicaieiv.  am   ieiv;     uut     CmM  '     w'    l;i'     i.>;i\ciiiciiU.    u'   luU.- 
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self  iitid  of  his  friends.     It  means  tlie  power,  also,  to  matte  meii  prorii 
post-horses,  or  accommodiitioii  in  raihvsy  trains  or  in  hotel*.      Jt  in 
all  tbisj  and  namberlesa  other  like  things.     Ta  other  vords,  to  have  ft 
large  iuratnc  is  to  have  power  to  make   a  number  of  other  men  do  an 
immense  number  of  things  for  oue. 

It  is  a  common  saying  thnt  Wealth  is  power  j  but  pcojile  qaote  thcM 
wopHa  little  thinking  \\ov  liferRlly  trim  thry  are.  That  Knowledge  !» 
power,  i-1  n  common  saying  also;  anil  in  its  own  way  it  is,  perhaps, 
ctiimlly  true ;  bat  it  is  not  tnie  in  tbe  same  way  as  the  other. 
To  say  that  knowledge  is  power  means  that  knowltrdgc  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  enables  a  man  to  acquire  jfowcr,  and  this  practically  con- 
reya  a  truth  in  a  curt  and  incisive  manner ;  but  literally  it  is- 
iiot  tnie  at  all.  On  the  other  handj  to  say  that  wealth  is  power,  is 
true  literally.  It  i«,  iiulceil,  little  more  than  au  identical  prupusitiuu,  or 
the  de5uiti(m  of  tlic;  meaning  of  a  word.  A  large  income,  which  is  the 
kiud  of  wealth  we  are  considering,  is  not  the  means  to  power,  but  it  i« 
power  itself.  Money  is  not  it,  but  the  symbol  of  it.  Hnpposc  I  give 
a  workman  8i.\pcncc,  and  say,  "  There  is  something  to  drink  for  you." 
Now  in  that  case,  when  I  say  that  eixpencc  is  something  to  drink,  1  am  no 
doubt  conveying  a  truth,  but  I  am  only  conviiying  it  figuratively.  But  when 
I  say  of  sixpence,  not  Ibat  it  is  sometliing  to  drink,  but  that  it  is  a  silver 
coin  of  a  certain  value,  I  am  using  language  in  an  entirely  different 
way.  I  am  using  no  figure  of  speech;  I  am  insinuating,  I  nm  implying 
nothing.  I  am  directly  Btating  a  bald  literal  fact.  And  it  is  this  that 
I  am  doing  wlicu  I  sny  that  wealth  is  power,  I  am  istatint;  something 
definite  about  a  thing  already  known,  but  known  only  indclinittlyj  juat 
as  if  I  was  to  say  "  That  dim  patch  in  the  fog  is  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral."  M'e  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  wealth  of  poasessions — 
the  wealth  that  consists  of  a  hoard  of  iudividnal  objects — -but  these,  as 
ve  bare  seen,  are  not  wealth  of  tbcmsclres.  In  themselves,  indeed,  they 
arc  little  more  than  lumber.  TLcy  arc  wealth  only  when  posaessed  by  a 
man  with  an  income,  and,  therefore,  this  latter  form  of  wealth  may  ia 
all  Bocial  questions  be  takcu  for  wealth  in  general.  Wbcu  we  epcak 
of  tilt;  rich  we  convey  to  the  popular  minil  not  the  idea  of  n  man  with 
a  jiicture  gallery,  or  n  collection  of  ivories,  but  of  a  man  with  nn  income  j 
and  a  man  with  a.  large  ineomc  is  n  man  who  from  day  to  day  can  make 
others  CTcrt  their  powers  in  obedience  to  his  wishes. 

And  now  comes  the  further  question.  How  docs  the  man  with  an 
income  make  men  do  this  ?  He  does  not  physically  coerce  them,  but  lis 
acts  upon  them  through  their  own  wills.  And  ho  thus  acts  upon  them, 
and  he  thus  can  act  upon  them  only  in  one  w-iy,  namely,  brj  lirsl  with- 
holding, and  then  ffiiinff  to  them  the  nereiiaariea  ct  the  lu:rurie8  of  txiatvnee^ 
as  ihp  case  may  he.  What  follows  from  this,  then  ?  How  will  the  above 
considerations  nficct  our  idea  of  tbe  rich  man?  It  will  show  that  the 
popular  conception  of  him,  or,  rather,  the  universally  current  itnage  of 
hira,  ia  on  entirely  false  one.  It  will  show  us  that  the  rich  man  is  rich,  not 
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ic  lie  is  th«  possessor  of  a  vast  "imlividHal  hoard,"  but  for  a  very 
different  rooBon.  He  U  rich  not  because  lie  is  o  fioarifef  of  the  splendours 
of  life,  but  because  lie  is  a  perpetual  distributor  of  its  iieeewapies.  To 
say  Tie  is  rich  menus  nothlug  hut  that  lie  U  able  totliHlribute  these.  To  say 
he  ia  spcncliug  his  richer  means  uotliiug  but  that  he  docs  distribute  them. 
This,  then,  ia  what  vc  have  to  realise  with  regard  to  irealth :  it  is  uot 
a  physical  occumulutiou  to  auy  iiuportuut  extent,  What  it  ia,  ia  a  power 
of  dircctioQ,  or  of  organization.  It  is  a  power  of  distributing  and  of 
ipplying  motive.  The  existiug  wealth  of  the  world  ia  the  cxiBting 
organization  of  production;  find  the  organization  of  production  ia  the 
countrrpan  of  the  organization  of  motive.  Wealth  ia  a  living,  not  a 
dead  thiug.  Its  body  is  not  the  same  for  two  days  together.  It  is 
for  ever  being  destroyed,  and  for  ever  renewing  itself;  and  this  life  is 
the  result  of  countless  eomplc't  processes,  which  depend,  onu  and  all  of 
them,  OD  vorioiu  (pradatious  of  desire,  and  various  gradations  of  capacity 
which  sueb  desire  develops.  This  being  so,  our  modem  material  pro- 
gress, so  far  from,  rendering  equalization  easy,  ia  daily  rendering  it 
moro  difficult.  More  nod  more  does  tbe  wealth  of  the  world  become 
ilepcudent  on  scientific  knowledge,  on  technical  skill,  nnd  that  peculiar 
form  of  {;euius  by  which  such  knowledge  and  skill  is  applied  to  common 
industry,  and  by  which  industry  is  directed.  Atidalt  these  qualifications 
arc  things  that  need  conntant  fresh  development.  A  man  is  not  born 
a  ehcmist,  an  engineer,  stn  electrician,  or  tbe  direetoi'  of  a  great  !lc<?t  of 
I  mercbnnt  vessels;  nor  does  his  knowledge  or  capacity  in  any  of  these 
posts  descend  ready-raadc  flo  his  cbildren.  All  our  existing  knowledge, 
all  available  genius,  has  to  be  daily  re-created  in  the  brain  of  matuiing 
bunum  beings.  It  has  to  be  re-created  with  pain  and  Ubonr;  and  this 
labour  ia  motived  by  the  dcairc  for  wealth,  as  an  electro-magnetic 
engine  is  moved  by  ita  magneto,  and  It  points  to  wealili  as  tlie  needle 
points  to  the  pole. 

With  regard  to  the  poorer  elasses,  and  the  misery  that  no  doubt 
exists  in  the  world,  the  above  conchwions  may  seem  disheartening. 
Bat  they  are  not  so.  They  should  teach  us  a  lesson  very  different  from 
dcepttir;  and  in  this  way.     The  first  thing  tlicy  should  teach  us  ia,  that 

tvhatever  may  be  tlic  cause  of  the  misery  of  many,  the  wealth  of  some 
few  ia  certainly  not  the  cause  of  it.  Poverty  is  not  the  economic 
antithesia  of  wealth  ;  its  ecnnomic  antitheaia  is  cojnpelence.  A  man  is 
itarved  in  a  garret,  not  because  great  wealth  .ia  being  cri;ated  round 
liim,  but  because  he  himself  is  taking  no  share  in  creating  it.  It  is 
troe  that  many  men  work  who  are  underpaid,  and  who  are  consequently 
miacrable;  but  their  misery  is  uot  due  to  the  fact  that  otlierH  possess 
Inxnricfi,  but  that  they  themselves  do  not  possess  necessaries.  Those 
wbo  have  at  heart  the  WL-lfarc  of  their  fellows  will  never  be  on  the 
right  track  till  they  recognize  this  fact.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
present  century  the  school  that  calls  itself  libera),  has  been  led  astray, 
tufl  is  still  being  led  astray,  by  not  recognizing  it.     The  instincts'  of 
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that  school  iirc  iti  many  puiQts  sound.  It  errs  1)^  a  wrou^  illjignDsis  of 
its  ovti  iustiuct«.  It  hna  onu  tirason  to  UrurOf  wliicli,  thouf^li  It  seems 
small,  is  ,Tct  of  infinite  im])orta,ucc;  &ud  that  is,  that  the  dcairc  to  raise 
the  poor,  and  to  allcri&tc  miscrv,  has  only  an  accidental  and  superficial 
conacction  with  the  desire  fur  cqutdity. 

The  desire  to  ulleviaLu  misery,  to  make  misery,  as  far  as  may 
be,  impossible — the  demrc  to  create  for  the  people  bright  aiid 
happy  homes,  where  uow  there  are  only  dismal  aud  dirty  dcita 
— this  is  the  desire  of  every  tnie  phiiaiithropist,  Christian  or  nou- 
Christiaa ;  it  is  a  desire  also  that  is  worthy  of  a  practical  maQ.  - 
But  the  desire  for  equality,  though  it  mny  in  some  cases  be  inspired  by  f 
philanthropy,  i»  a  desire  only  fit  for  a  dreiimcr,  Wliat  the  tnie  refurmer 
shontd  aim  nt,  is  not  to  do  away  with  ineq^uality,  but  to  do  jiway  with 
the  injustices  of  inequality.  Whilst  seeing  that  the  thing  has  its  abuse, 
he  ehould  not  lose  sight  of  ics  necessity.  It  is  eaid  continnally  by  the 
more  moderate  KadicaU,  that  absolute  equality  will  iicvcr  be  rcalizodj 
it  is  a  thing  to  which  we  ean  only  make  constant  approaches.  What 
they  must  leurn  tu  say,  is  something  profoundly  difl'ercnt.  They  muflt 
tcaru  to  see  iu  it  not  an  abuse  thnt  can  never  be  quite  done  away  with, 
but  a  necessity  of  elvUization  which  must  he  guarded  aud  cherished; 
whieh  must  indeed  he  pruued,  but  pruned  for  its  own  maiutcuuuec.  Tlie 
aim  of  social  rufurmcni,  the  aim  of  the  friends  uf  the  [HJor,  must  be  uot 
to  impoverieh  the  rich,  hut  to  get  justice  done  by  the  rich.  WitL 
regard  to  the  working  man,  they  must  aim  not  at  making  him  more 
than  a  working  man,  but  as  mueb  as  a  prosperous  working  man.  The 
watchword  of  the  philantbropist,  let  me  once  ngain  repeat  it,  must  be 
no  longer  equality,  but  equitable  inequality ;  and  he  must  measure  the 
condition  of  the  people  not  by  their  distance  from  the  splendours  of  the 
rich,  but  by  their  distance  from  want  and  cold  and  squalor,  and,  above 
all,  an^iety.  He  must  measure  it  not  by  their  approach  to  splendour, 
but  by  their  approach  to  happiness.  _ 

To  do  this  is  uot  to  abandon  the  cause  of  progress;  it  is  only  tofl 
abandon  drcims  of  imjiossiblc  progress.  Witliin  the  limits  of  the 
possible  there  is  ample  room  for  exertion,  and  ample  room  for  hope. 
If  wc  attempt  to  pass  those  limits  there  is  notbing  but  destruction  aud 
harliarism.  Democrats,  communists,  and  the  more  violent  English 
Kadicals,  when  dealing  with  the  social  aspect  of  things,  arc  never  wcaiy 
of  dwelling  on  the  miseries  of  the  poor;  and  so  far  they  do  well.  -£ut 
they  have  one  lesson  to  learn,  which  they  have  certainly  not  Icortit 
yet,  that,  though  the  misery  of  the  poor  is  the  disease  of  tlie  body 
politic,  yet  inequality  is  the  life  of  the  body  politic. 

I  have  spoken  of  wealth  and  its  functions  thus  far,  as  the  reward 
uf  the  trader  and  the  manufacturer — as  directly  connected  with  the 
orgauixatioti  of  labour.  1  have  uot  yet  touched  upon  the  wealth  of  the 
idle,  or  of  those  whose  income  does  not  depoud  on  their  industry.  It 
remains  to  consider  what  arc  the  functions  of  these. 

The  most  promiucut  members  of  the  above  class  are,  of  course,  the 
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laodlorcU.  The  n»es  aad  the  duties  of  thcsL-  bavc  bevik  (liaL'Ut»L'.l  >.■ 
ofteoj  that  little  need  be  here  said  of  them.  I  iu:ty,  hi>uc\t.'i',  lULiLi',  iu 
passing,  the  foUowiag  brief  observatious.  One  tif  the  eltivf  biit^liouri 
uf  the  Esglish  Radieal  is  that  va^ue  thiug  uliioh  hu  vuiumuitly  eull-i 
Feadalism.  Now,  what  does  the  Knglish  Katlient  iiil-uu  by  IVuduliaiu  :* 
He  eiplaina  himself  rariously  and  always  iuuiv urate ly.  Uu  ui'.\i:t-  ia- 
prcflsei  vhat  he  really  has  in  his  iiiiud.  Cott!ivi|ueutly,ueou)[ilut»  u.ibul 
insver  cannot  always  be  given  to  him.  li>  its  Ntrit-t  neitMu  Fuuilaliatu  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  TIic  Conservative  prenH  has  ufteu  told  hiui  tlnil ;  uii>l 
if  he  really  meant  what  he  said,  his  grievuncu  ei>ulil  liu  (ii'iivi-d  in  liu  ima- 
ginarr.  He,  however,  will  not  be  eonviueed  nl'  thin  ;  luul  iiylitly.  \\  bat 
he  calls  Feudalism  docs  still  exist ;  ouly  it  in  nut  tlii!  butly  ui  tin:  iuali- 
tutioiij  but  the  spirit  of  it.  This  sjiii-it  undmibuidly  iIucb  univivi:.  \.iX 
us  ask  in  what  way,  and  in  what  dcgive  't  \\v.  i-mi  uiibHt^r  Uii:  i)<ii:»liiiii 
by  a  very  apt  anatc^,  namely,  tin;  eiwe  ul  cliimlry,  Jiiat  un  llic 
modera  conception  of  a  gentleman  i^  tlie  liiiLi'uiuu  of  iiiviliuivul  iJiiiiiliy, 
so  is  the  modem  eonccptiuii  of  a  lumll'dd  tbi:  niititjtiii-'  of  tnci\\\i:\a\ 
feudalism.  Tlic  body  ii  dead,  but  a  ct-itain  di:liiiiLc  |j'.ili<jii  ol'  ibu 
spirit  has  survived.  Aiid  in  tlie  i^te  of  IViidaliktJi  ul.;ii  U  tl.ut,  iliJiniti; 
portion?  It  can  be  very  briefly  btatcd  :  it  couciets  of  tbia  oiie  iili-a, 
the  duty  of  the  rich  to  the  \iiy,r.  That  uIkh  did  not  U-gin  uitb  Kuild- 
ism;  it  did  cot  even  Ije^itj  uitb  f.'ljrieiiaiJty ;  but  yinitu-^U  <'l.ji«tia(i 
Feudalism,  for  the  fiivt  time  ii.  \Li:  uoijd'e  hittyyiy,  it  Ia'-ujijC  ;j.jj  ijjU.giul 
pirt  of  the  politic*!  litruttujt  of  hw^ty  :  jutl  m,  Hn'tM^U  tl.Jvaiiy,.  iJjc 
reverenee  of  man  for  wou-ul  l^^'.-auic  jtiii  jijtt';jiiil  i^uii  ot  iLv  ijxi/i;il 
itracttire  of  bociety.  Iwjiit  k^K■  'j/'-eL  ciiiu  in  iJx-  ujimi*  of  ium.iiiu;il 
thizikoVj  priiicijdei!  vsv  'A'.k-i.  yul  ^L.to  pi(ieli*;t:  '>/  ji.ditii;u;Li  u^lijj  I'jj-;; 
before  liKr  are  embocietl  ii.  li.i.  uL'-ub.!  o'Cli  '.it  tLiii^r,  uutJ  \,\.tiH^  tJ^iy 
becooDe  the  commuL  heriu<tit  oi  ii<i/ii  iii  ^i:t.uiui.  'Jo  ;i.u.aij4uu;u.u  iluiii 
in  tluK  way  with  liit  cou^t-ieuti.  o!'  ti^e  «;ivii)/Ad  UjUijj  i*  a  loi.;;  i*i-iJ 
gradual  pnicesE,  uiio  liit  iut-;i!!  ui  tijt  j^rib<;i|)iu>  in  qut.»i..i>u  ^ti  i/lu:!! 
half  liidueL  from  si{;L:  lur  i.  lin.L  by  lt,i'  «cry  inhliliil^oi..-  »L^(;i.  i.u 
the  itrKt  meaut  of  iii<:ii'  dilluMui..  J'uit..  i.o  (.ouij',.  uu.-  li.t  t.ik.»  .t.ii^ 
Feudalism ;  hut  iiov  ttiu;  x'u*.  iiistituttoi  i^  (•<:•();  ij.i.  'Cu^i  u  i.i.^ 
heqneathed  to  u^  ha^  bti.-uiut  tieiiju..  it  bi.cii.i.(.  o«.^i..iiii_v  '.o  iji  u.ijr.^^ 

a  tnilftm-y  orgBuizutioL  :    UM'.   tlji.    UjlIlUtCV   e.i.li.Uil   le  JJOl.i  ,  ii.i.i:  ti.i.11.  i.4..- 

cmcr^d  Ituuj  ii  a  juoiui  ui^^aui^dor.  J  i.-uu:ii>Aii.  ivui.ti  jn\<jyi.i'-;>  miU^ 
xigfata,  it  hat  ieli  pru}H:ri\  wju  iiutiu^  .  uj.t.  j'  i.^.-  r.oM  lu^-  '>-  Li.i 
most  cumpreheu&ivt  nay  ^uoMUii.  :  lur.  uuiiur  Iiji.  iiitiuci.t;t  <j1  aii'j>t.ij<.ii.iiV 
thought,  it  iiiu^  extenuff  iw  t-ijiji,ejitiui.  u!  tjit  uiu.  |^i'.f}f<.rL.t;  »;<«'  « 
dnded  iu  IT  kuoniedgt  uu(.  all  jiKclituLuu.  jfoni;*  .*  Li.-'.  ujik  ii.iii  iji  .1  uj^y 
way  superior  to  hu-  Itbuu.-.  tii<i'.  bu^jciiuii^;  uu.~  u.uf.i  init.  Illii  cuu'.'ji. 
budi  ifc  the  iut:L.  tii(  ouL'triLit.  -m'  u-  t.u]  1'  h'iiu<  i-.i  »ii.  -lua*. 
is  meant  iii  tiiew.  ua\>    u\    tai    luiu.  Ji.:tuu:i^i]        'iu>     i  (.i^i^iiiiaji,    u! 

f 0ll^lQJ^ll^. 
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century  is  uot  a  dead  lustitutiun, 
that  still  influences  ever}*  section  of  sociL'ty.  It  may  be  no  Ibitgcr  em- 
bodied iu  tliu  laws  of  the  CDinmunity,  but  it  is  embodied  inntcad  in  ita  ■ 
consi;iousucss,  and  it  is  asserting  \ia  power  An)und  as  every  moment  of 
our  Lives,  ID  habits  of  thought  and  fcciiug,  ia  the  operations  of  coascioDcc, 
iu  vcnys  of  life,  iu  styles  of  architecture,  and  in  tlic  maaaer  of  class  to 
class.  A  tiigh  position  {^tcs  power,  bocai.i«u  a  bigli  poaition  imposes 
duties:  tliat  is  the  great  idea  wliich  U  at  tlie  bottom  of  all  this, 
and  iLat  ia  ttic  great  idea  with  which  the  Eiigllah  Ilndlcal  is  at  war. 
He  bates  au  aristocracy  uot  because  it  has  no  functions,  but  because 
it  has  tlicm  and  has  to  fulfil  thctn. 

Let  us  pass,  however,  from  a  landed  ariaiocrary  to  9.  cUss  of  mca 
who,  (hough  poorer,  perhaps,  so  far  as  nominal  wealth  goc«,  arc  yet 
probably  far  richer  practically,  in  the  scoso  that  they  have  more  to 
spend  on  their  owu  persoual  pleasures.  I  atu  rcforriiig  to  that  class 
of  renliera,  whose  wealth  courcya  to  them  uo  obvioiu  quasi-feudal 
duties,  and  who  have  uotbing  to  do,  or  who  at  auy  rate  tiud  nothing 
to  do,  hut  amuse  and  pamper  themselves  from  uiu;  year's  end  to 
another.  The  tnen  man  of  pleasure— \\,  is  a  proverbial  type.  It  is  a 
type  that  all  grave  thinkers  speak  of  with  eoutcmpt,  aud  a  contempt 
that  is  not  nnmerited.  What  kIifiII  we  say  of  a  man  of  this  kind? 
What  social  function  does  he  iwrforin  ?  And  would  not  society  be 
sounder  aiid  hcalchier,  were  the  existence  of  such  drones  made  im- 
poasihlc  ?  The  answer  to  tLcae  questions,  however,  is  not  so  obvious 
as  it  may  seem  to  he.  If  wc  are  judging  the  man  of  pleasure  with 
rcganl  to  his  own  clinractcr  only,  and  with  re;;ard  to  hU  own  intea- 
tio:is,  it  may  certainly  be  contended  that  he  doe*  perform  uo  function, 
and  we  may  condemn  him  accordingly,  not  only  as  useless  to  Boeiety, 
but  a*  absolutely  hurtful  to  it.  Against  his  own  will,  however,  and 
even  without  his  own  knowledge,  lie  does  perform  a  social  function  cone 
the  less.  Any  rich  man,  as  wc  have  said  already,  is  in  the  main  a  dis- 
tributor of  the  menus  of  life,  not  au  inordinate  consumer  of  them  ;  and 
iu  so  far  as  he  is  a  mere  distributor,  wlietlicr  he  injures  or  improves 
himself  by  the  distribution,  is  a  matter  that  is  of  little  moment  to  any 
bcoidct*  himself.  1  ol)scrvc  thiii  liy  the  way  :  it  is  not  the  special  point 
T  nm  aiming  at.  The  primary  function  of  wealth  in  the  production 
and  the  maintenance  of  civilization  consists  in  its  being  an  object  of 
desire:  and  it  is  nn  object  of  desire  for  various  rcaaonn.  It  represent* 
the  gratification  of  pride,  of  the  desire  for  power,  of  the  dceirc  for 
leisure,  of  the  dc^ire  for  pleasure.  This  being  tlio  case,  the  life  of  the 
mere  idle  voluptuary  represents  the  possibility  of  n  life  which,  free 
from  all  external  claims,  can  be  spent  entirely  aooording  to  the  will  of 
the  indiviclnnl.  The  voluptuary  bimsclf  wastes  and  misspouds  his  life; 
but  this  is  due  not  to  the  fact  that  be  is  a  rentier,  but  that  he  ia  a  wrouff- 
thinking  rentier.  lie  chooses  the  life  be  has,  bccnnsc  the  mural 
(Htton  of  his  age  allows  such  a  life  to  be  pleasurable  to  him;  and 
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men  cdtt  his  pociitini  for  rvafily  siinitnr  wft".'*?!'*.  The  Tru'i  il-ii  V.r 
Aoes  exist  is  the  soriul.  tliniiirh  n.il  iltr  iv:t.'>'ih1  iiiNnlr.viiliii  <■;  l'i\ 
eosteocc.  If  tLp  life  Lr  losns  wrrr  iiltcvK  iiiiatir«.'ii\v.  n.-t  .  r''i>  l^■.1^■^i 
itrepreBcnt  to  tbe  oommnniir  no  Jr*ii'ftW.'  i\i«.sil^ilii\ .  l';;l  !..•  I  onili 
Tonld  BO  longer  lead  it-.  He  virtlat«  wc-v//  laws.  l-iH  lio  ili'.-*  nrl 
negate  tfPfMiowwr  lairs  ;  etiA  ho  is  a  m.-ival.  n.M  rt;i  .>.v.i,nr.,,f  ,.,,1 

In  other  words,  tlic  rich,   »*  a    K^h  .  ais'  ('nllillmg-  n  ili»tni.i  I'nm- 
tion  br  the  mere  cnjoTniont  of  Ihoir  rii'lics,      \N  o  li:n\'  "^r.-n  \*1ni  \i^vi 
in  action  the  desire  for  riches i>laj-s  :  men  only  i1t^»\iv  l!n'ni  1>.  rnivr  iln'j 
are  seen  to  be  deairablo ;  ai\d  thoy  arc  mily  Foon  li^  K'  ili^iiiiMi-  hIu'h 
their  possessors  are  seen  oiijoyiiiK  llioni. 

This,  howerer,  is  by  no  tnoans  iho  ivlmli*  nf  (lie  in!iMi>r,  I  linn* 
said  that  the  rich,  by  the  more  (•iijiiymenl  oC  thriv  lii'In'*.  nn'  rnlllliiiR 
a  distinct  fiinctiou  even  when  Ihwl  ftijuyinrnl  \^  nC  int  iillr  nr  »  iti'jirrni'il 
kind.  Bnt  they  arc  fulfilliiif?  mm  rmu'liipu  inily.  'I'lit'y  inf  hiilin'i'lly 
and  nniatentioDally  kccpiiiff  liuiiuiii  litlioiir  in  iii<ili>ni,  nrnl  i|i'vi')ii|itii|i 
human  ingenuity.  They  nn;  t«iip|j|yiiiK  (')  'lin  imliiolrirtt  niEH'liiiiK  llic 
ma^etism  whieh  moves  it;  liiit.  tticy  nrr  rml.  iliri'lin^  Hi'-  ttir)r'liiiif, 
or  else  they  arc  misdirecting  it,  WchIiIi,  |iriiitniily,  ro  mC  f"itr(l  \u\nr- 
because  it  is  an  object  of  ilotirn ;  htit  we  ri''|iiii-i-  uf  i\  ninii-  Iti^'Pi  lliio  ' 
we  require  that  it  should  hn  tin  ii\r,i:i-t  nf  riyltt.  dcxir",  Anrl  irt  "o  fur 
aa  civilization  has  progrcMfil,  this  in  what.  M.  hut  Iccfj,  f}  d.ii  rF.f>M"l, 
amongst  the  classes  po!W;fi.4iiij:;  it.,  ii  cirtti'm  fy\i':  ttf  Itf".  I'l  'l<vl'ij,  i*"'lf, 
which  has  had  a  fanctionftt  rcUtiontftifi  t'l  iill  tiHi'-r  ']n't^'-'..  fr  dxi 
enabled  art,  mannen,  »ciftnof,  Ari/I  ':7'Ty  ff.rto  of  vt'l'!  Itn'i-wl''!;;"  r.n'1 
thooght,  to  exist.  Artiste,  men  of  v.\f.r.f':,  ;,[iil',j',jifi-r»,  ari'l  'li-''.-'-/-'-r^, 
bare  themsslreA,  do  flon.'*t,  fj«fin  vry  '.fv^r,  ^/,f  w  ^i ,  ^r>t.  \i""\  i'  ri'.*- 
been  for  the  existence  r.t  Hftb  mwi,  ';h';ii'  ^^r:  'w  v.-iii-l  rr-'fr  t  »•■'■  'li'. 
oofeied  itself:  it  wonM  hafi  fonnd  r,'*  ^^^^i-^r-!  '.f  T^-i'i'n,  TIk/  h-f-; 
either  exercised  their  talftn:-(  v.  '/M-r,  'fi'>  .-*'"'i'/'-.!'-i'.:i  '.f  ■  ;■.'■  ••"•■:-:;/, 
or  tLer  luTe  esercisftrl  rJir^m  to  ^Mr\  r-'^iir;,  f.-,r  **' "nfi*"-''"''  ^/f  ■  ' 
bner  caAS  I  hav*  «ifi  enotii^h  nir-^^iiy.  f  im  ■fyjv.i'-'-:-r.-f  '■  '■  -^■■-*';' 
BOW  (Quier  s  ■iirter^nt  wtvc*.  f  '»ni  "on^-'l-^rr:-.',  ■'-*  ■■"  r---"-  i'  ■•'- 
of  vealtb,  bat  ;tx  ^enf^r^i  ■?;f'*n**  f^i  'hf.  ^■^''*'•.^t  ^r'l  -/■.■'''■■'■,■■».-■■■  -,''  •- 
vcalc^'V;   aofl  the  mr»rft  ^•'*.    ^rciiiH*-?  *'i''    .r-iff-    ■<■'■    '■'.••'•  ■'■'■'■■'•/  ■'  '■'! 

we  MR  dlaC  in   :h«  ta^te*    V\t\    "Ortep^i'ia^faa    -.►'  -•  'o    -'•;■■     'T'-      f,     .'•    '■  ■    ■    ' 

Ae  amdda  and  "he  inrinftl'  if  tIii^p''-^  ,<  ■>:■  I'tt.!  -  v-r.  ■,''■<.■  ,i^'~  -.f 
tSe  inmrnnnitr. 

I  aav4  *oare  u  wrspv.i:  'fi  iT-il    ■■•    .'  :•■    ■  ".    ■><"■■'■'■/'  •,**  '  -^  •  ■     ■  - ' 

ss^Bumtt  im ''.nmnrt^fmnv       r^>t>  -f-.  fi-.  i    d^-T    '■    '-■-    -i- r'    •"    t^  --■-■. 

'tOnoSOC  ia  "IiR    jrr?wtl    ,r.    •Atr.'ii'.r,,'    -(T   .it/i--    ■>'     ■      -.-"rr    ■.•'    •  ■.' 

tarnr      Xrtir -Ins  ^iru^  .»    V.^^'V,!    r,i:-    ''-  ■-  -     -,-*  . -■  -  ■         ■' 

siraal.  wientiric  »nrt    /pnnT'irjI.i''   .■■•r.T'.  ''/,-  ■■  '••  ■                      .' 

niiiis  .-desMR  r'mm  ill  ..•I'si    .r^'-^  ■'  "■■         '      ■  ^'                        ■      ■"' / 

T-th    iistant  iltu-rv    ,r.ii    .iv  .  |r>       ,.r'          ■  '■■     ■'  ■■               .'      ■ -' 

auu.  j'miB.  :li«   .■amirinatini*"    f"     ■•■■r"^     *'       ',■■,>-■-       ■■'     •"       '•.-    '  ' 
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These,  liowBvcr,  supply  us  not  witlj  tlic  Bcnso  in  quc«tion,  but  only  with 
the  raw  material  out  of  wliicli  that  sense  is  maniifacturctl.  The 
common  Hiiilor  ncsh  more  of  tbu  world  than  any  otlter  man  iu  the  &ame 
gi'adc  of  life ;  yetj  of  all  the  [loorcr  classes,  sailors  are  llic  least  demo- 
cratic, ao<l  cobblers  and  tailors  arc  thu  most.  1 1  can  be  llitis  aliown  clearly, 
I  tbiuk,  that  there  is  no  direct  eoaucctian  bctirccD  the  cosmoiiolitan 
experience  of  the  industrial  classes  And  the  cosmopolitan  nentiments 
which  the  modcrti  dcoiocrat  detects  iu  them.  The  sense  of  the  unity 
of  maokiiid,  of  the  connected  history  and  the  connected  interests  of 
naUons,  is  a  sense  that  forms  itself  primarily  in  the  wealthy  class,  and 
in  the  wealthy  class  alone.  It  is  only  the  rich  who  cun  be  practically 
cosmopoHtans.  who  can  feel  theiuaelvcs  free  to  come  and  go  as  they 
please  Over  the  earth's  surface,  and  who  arc  equally  at  home  in  London 
nnd  New  Vork,  in  Cniro,  Calaitta,  and  St.  Petersburg.  Each  rich  man 
need  not  personally  be  a  wanderer:  all  that  is  needed  is  that  ho  bUquIJ 
be  conscious  of  the  power  to  wander.  The  wealthier  classes,  in  this  way, 
are  a  visible  symbol  to  all  the  rest  of  the  worM  of  the  extent  of  hiiiTian 
acliicvenient :  and,  indirectly,  the  rest  of  the  world  receives  from  them  a 
sense  of  power  and  a  breadth  of  view  which  could  never  else  be  possible 
to  it.  The  wealthier  classes  need  not  be  the  roost  learned  nor  the 
most  philosophic,  but,  in  so  far  oa  knowledge  and  diseoveriea  bear  prac* 
tical  fruits,  it  is  in  tlie  wealthy  classes  that  these  arc  first  exhibited.  It 
is  the  merchant  prince,  the  general,  the  sportsman,  the  yachtsman,  or 
the  scientific  or  anticiuariau  tniTcUcr — each  lookiug  on  the  world  from  a 
certain  social  elevation — it  is  such  men  who  arc  the  sources  of  the  cos- 
moimlitan  idea.  They  become  cosmopolitan  unintentionally,  and  by  a 
natural  process.  Tlio  rest  of  the  world  sees  their  proceedings  and 
becomes  familiar  with  them.  It  becomes  familiar,  too,  with  their  habits 
of  thought,  and  rcccivcB,  through  literature,  the  fruits  of  their  esperieuce. 
It  becomes  cosmopolitan  at  second-hand.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  is  to  be  found  In  the  accounts  published,  during  the  past  ycar^  of 
the  life  of  Most,  the  Socialist  editor  of  the  Freiheit.  Most'a  revolutionary 
opiiiious  seem  to  have  been  shaped  in  a  great  degree  by  tlie  study  of 
one  thinker,  and  that  thinker  was  Buckle.  Iv'ow  Buckle's  work  was  a 
work  possible  only  as  the  work  of  a  rich  man.  It  was  the  fruit  of 
wealth,  leisure,  aud  freedom.  Democratic  as  were  Buckle's  views,  they  i 
were  views  that  could  have  originated  only  amongst  an  aristocratic  class  ' 
—using  the  word  aristocratic  in  its  broadest  sense;  and  Most,  in  so 
far  as  lie  held  these  views  vuluohlc,  was  paying  an  unintentional  tribute 
to  that  very  inequality  which  it  was  his  dreiim  to  destroy.  And  so  it  is 
with  that  whole  movement  which  is  called  the  democratic.  The  wealthy 
classes  arc  a  kind  of  elevated  reflector,  which  receives  all  the  scattered 
knowledge,  experience*,  nnd  thoughts  of  all  tbo  classes  beneath  them, 
and  returns  their  various  rays,  woven  together  into  a  growing,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  cliangiug,  intellectual  daylight. 

W.   H.  MXLLOCK. 
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FREE  THOUGHT— FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 


O'HIL  of  ibc  most  atriking  of  coutcmporArir  facts  in  France,  and  in  the 
nationtt  of  Continental  Kiirope  most  directly  nril  largely  influ- 
coceil  by  French  thongHt,  i*  tli«  sUarp  tltvisbiL  of  opiaion  into  two 
campa.  Siioor  sections  tlicrc  sre,  of  course;  btit  all  converge  to  tlio 
Wo  great  parties,  one  of  whirli  is  known  as  Lihrral,  ItaiUciil,  Pro- 
gressist, or  Frcetliiiiking  ;  anil  the  other  a*  Conscrvatirc,  Catholic, 
Clerical,  or  Ultramoatanc.  It  cannot  bo  doubted  that  the  sympathies 
of  llie  great  mass  of  £ngHBlimcu  arc  with  the  former  of  theec  two  grcut 
pHnicH.  Nop  are  the  reasons  why  this  is  so  far  to  Beck,  KaUtaff  was 
not  iu  error  iu  eKtimatiug  highly  the  value  of  "  a  coiumodity  of  good 
names."  EpithetSj  slubbolclha,  aud  watchwords  are  a  great  power  in 
flic  vorld.  They  liibcl  tbingi  for  us,  and  iu  the  vu^t  miyority  of  cases 
ireacccpt  the  things  upon  the  fait U  of  the  lahcls.     It  ia  as  Goethe  says: — 

"  Wo  di«  B»^ilTa  f«hliin 

Da  Btellt  Pin  Wort  zur  reclit«ii  Zeit  «icb  etti." 

NoTtlcrccan  bcnodoubt  that  the  word  Liberal  appcaU  very  strongly  to 
ilie  treragc  Englishman.  Kvcu  if  he  happens  to  clnsa  himself  in  respect 
of  ooriDBuInr  party  politics  asaConscrvativCj  he  regards  his  Couscrvatistii 
«  a  distinctively  British  product  not  suitable  for  exportation,  and  by 
no  means  ailauted  to  the  requircuicuts  of  foreigners,  whom  he  is  apt  to 
tonsidcr  aa  standing  more  or  leas  in  need,  in  many  particulars,  of  radical 
nlbnii,  ThcCoutiucntal  politicians  who  profess  their  cause  to  be  the 
ttMe  of  liberty  thereby  c&tablish  in  advance  a  claim  upon  our  Bympathies. 
Uy  the  very  profession  thpy  create  what  is,  in  the  strietent  sense  of  the 
vonl,  a  prcjudiee  in  their  favour,  among  a  people  whose  special  glory  it 
i>  to  have  been  for  a  thousand  years  the  soldiers  and  servants  of  freedom ; 
and  few  of  us  possess  cithcrthc  leisure  or  the  discipline  of  mind  requisite 
foraamining  criticaJly  into  the  real  vorth  of  it.  The  late  Mr.  Mill,  in  one 
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of  tlie  most  valuable  of  hix  ciisaya,  notea,  as  tlie  [irinie  fault  of  a  school  of 
wiitei's  of  liistorv  now,  it  may  be  hoped,  extinct,  tlicir  li:ibi(  of  ignoriug 
tlic  nltcratian  cfTcctcd  in  the  caiitiotoitic))!  of  iiamrs  by  the  evolution  of 
social  ideas.  "  They  oasiunc,"  he  poititit  out, "  that  words  mean  the  sunic 
tiling  to  a  monkish  chrooiclcr  as  to  a  modcrti  member  of  i'arliaraent. 
If  Ihcy  fiiitl  the  term  rtr  aa  applied  to  Clovia  or  Clotairc,  they  already 
talk  of  '  the  French  mouarebj'  or  '  the  kingdom  of  Frauce.'  If, 
among  a  tribe  of  savages  newly  escaped  from  tlie  woods,  they  fiad 
oicutiou  of  a  eouucil  of  leading  mcu,  or  au  asaembltil  muttituilc  giving 
its  sanction  tu  some  miUtur  of  general  concerumcut,  their  imogiuntiou 
jumps  to  a  system  of  free  institutions  and  n  wise  contrivance  of  consti- 
tutional balaucca  and  checks.  If,  at  other  limes,  they  find  a  chief 
killing  and  plundering  wilbout  thiis  tixnction,  they  jnst  as  promptly 
figure  to  themselves  on  acknowledged  despotism."*  What  thefw  writer* 
did,  lis  i"egards  the  past,  is  done  daily,  as  regards  the  present,  by  the 
grciit  hulk  of  Kuglishmen.  Tlicy  survey  the  affiurs  of  the  rt-sl  of  the 
world  from  their  own  private  insular  staudpoiut  of  to~dny,  and  do  not 
reflect  that  freedom,  proj^ross,  reform  may  meau  very  iliflTercut  Ihiiiga 
in  the  mouths  of  different  people,  in  different  races,  and  in  different 
political  and  social  contlitionB ;  that  the  brnnd-new  Hftfrlt'  now  so  exten- 
sively advertised  in  France  in  company  with  ^ifalile  jind  fraferniU  may 
resemble  "  the  liberty  of  the  subject,"  whieh  is  o«r  immemorial  herita^^ 
as  little  »f  a  French  Jurfe  de  paix  resembles  an  English  justice  of  tho 
peace,  or  as  little  as  the  matre  of  the  twentieth  Parisian  arroRdusement 
resembles  the  Mayor  of  Southwark.  Nor  do  the  pnblic  prints  of  this 
«ouiitry,  from  which  most  of  us  deiivc,  almost  exclusively,  our  iuformalion 
about  ('ontinental  affairs,  do  much,  as  a  rule,  to  promotft  siich  reflections. 
*'  Our  SjKicial  Correspondent,"  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is,  in  fact,  closely 
connected  with  the  party  nhose  special  interest  it  ia  not  to  promote  them. 
But  this  is  nut  all.  ^VIlilc  snch  causes  as  tliesc  en''atc  in  the 
English  niin<I  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Continental  party  known  as 
Ijibcral,  Hadicul,  LVogrussiat,  or  Frecthinking,  there  arc  other  causes  of 
a  like  kind  which  operate  as  strougly  in  creating  a  prejudice  against  tho 
party  opposed  to  it.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  No-Popery  cry  in  this 
country  is  not  what  it  was.  Tho  truc-hhic  Protestants — the  lato  Mr. 
M'Lalley  was  an  admirable  type  of  them — who  saw  "  Catholics  and 
Jesuits  in  everything,  lu  every  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  every  strike 
of  the  operatives,  and  every  mercautilc  stoppage,"  are  minished  firom 
among  the  children  of  men.  Nevertheless,  a  strong  anti-Catholic  focling 
TBt  esiats,  and  influences  deeply,  if  less  grotesquely,  the  popular  mind. 
Many  a  Little  Bethel  or  Ehenozer  throughout  the  land  still  resounds 
from  week  to  week  with  the  invectives  of  "the  heated  pulpiteer" 

"  Agniiist  the  sc»rlul  woman  auil  lur  crteiL* 

And    the  Bamc  themes   arc    dii^cnuTscd    upon    occasionally    in  uobler 

temples  and  from  more   polished    lips.     I   myself  rctnombcr  tu  have 

*  '*I>ia««TlAtioGi  uid  Diicuwicin^ ''  vol.  U.  p.  12Q. 
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listened,  uol  many  jrcar-i  ago,  to  a  sermou  preaclied  ia  Westminster 
Khhtj  by  nit  nccomplislicd  and  cxcellcat  cliriQC,  Dr.  Chrietopliei* 
Woriswortli,  now  Uisliop  of  Lincoln,  in  wIul'Ii  lift  labiiurtd  with  mucli 
leaniiiig  and  elo(]QGncc  to  prove  tlint  the  Intc  Poatlff  of  boljr  niemoi'y, 
Pius  IX.,  wa«  "  tlmt  ^ta^l  of  S'lu  "  spokeii  of  by  St.  Paul.  And,  if  I 
nmnotia  error,  tlic  same  thesis  has  been  mniotaincd  by  him  in  works 
piiljliitlicd,  or  rc|)ublis]icd,  quite  recently.  Indeed,  Cardinal  Ncnman. 
Iiu  told  us  lion-,  ill  Itia  Auglicail  daya,  lie  regarded  some  such  Ticw  as 
"snintogral  porlion  of  the  controversial  basis  of  the  Church  of  Knglniid." 
"1  adopted,"  he  goes  on  to  s%y,  "the  nrgument  of  Bernard  GUpio,  that 
Prolestnots  were  not  abie  to  girc  any  Jtrm  and  solid  reason  of  tlio  separa- 
tion besides  this:  to  wit,  that  the  Pope  ia  Anticlirist."*  And  there 
nil  be  ao  doubt  that  a  feeling  nluch  has  very  much  in  common  vlth  this, 
1ir)[cly  influeQces  many  of  U9  vbo  would  not  clothe  it  in  thcoIogi>^al 
Isngiiagc.  Hatred  and  distrust  of  Home  have  bceu  stamped  deeply 
iota  the  popular  mind  by  the  tradition  of  centuries.  licucc,  the  epi- 
thet Catholic  is  an  ill  rcoummendatioii  of  any  party  to  Englishmen 
in  general,  nor  i*  the  matter  mended  if  the  party  bo  styled  "  Ultramon- 
toM,"  a  nickname  of  portentuns  and  iU-ascerlaiucd  significance,  wbic:lij 
npontbc  principle,  "  omnc  iguotum  pro  horribili,"  usually  arouses  in  the 
Brlmh  breast  an  aversion  in  exact  proportion  to  its  vagueucs.-*  and  «n- 
tntclligihilily.  Hut  our  natioual  dislike  of  Catholicism  is  quite  nt  much 
politiol  as  religiou<.  To  most  people  the  word  ii  tbc  symbol  of  all  that 
jiTBJcnU  itself  to  Ihcm  m  most  tlctcstablc  in  modern  hUlory,  most 
iaiiaieal  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Ttic  Inquisition,  the  fires  of 
Smithlield,  Guy  Fawkes,  the  Sp:\uiHb  Armadii,  James  tie  Second  and 
Juilgc  Jeffries,  tht  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  tbc  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nnules— such  are  the  pL-j-aonages  ami  events  primarily 
•ttooatcd  witli  it  from  the  days  of  the  nursery.  It  is  a  first  principle 
in  tbc  £ilg;lish  mind  that  Catholicism  is  the  stnuding  foe  of  human 
liberty.  Xor  does  even  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  enltivntioii  alwaya 
arail  to  produce  a  justCT  estimate  of  this  religion.  Thus,  Mr.  Glaxl- 
■UtifiWlio  of  conriie  cannot  be  ignorant  that  tlie  Catholic  Church  is  (iu 
the  happy  phrase  which  Mr.  Mill  quotes  from  (iuiiot)  "the  parent  of 
liberty  of  cooscicQCe,"  t  has  laid  it  down  dogmatically,  ia  a  recent 
voik,  that  Catholicism,  l)eing  a  religion  of  authority,  is  iuconipaliblo 
•itii  freedom  of  thought,;^  a  statement  which  it  interesting  and  notabtcj 

'■•Apolopa."p.M. 

t  "Ooe  benefidiil  coiiwiinBUco  M-liirfi  M.  Oninw  a»;rilj»  ii>  the  power  of  tlie  CliiifG!i  in 
TWiywtMWcial  notice— tlic  i«|inr.»tirin,  nnkiionti  lo  nntlfituly,  nctneeii  t«i]il>arMl  nail 
<[intMl  Butlioritji'.  JJv,  in  «r](unioii  wilh  tlic  but  tLiukera  ot  our  iiuw,  attributc.i  tn  Lhia 
Mllbt  linjtpiTVt  kntlu^-ii:-;  CD  Kurojjoftn  civUticttiou.  It  wii  iLc  i-nrciit.  lie  tin,  of  lilutty 
4  tMiciaiMM.  Tiiu  ■cpnratinn  ot  tami'trvl  ami  Bjiiritual  ia  (oaitxUil  on  tuu  iitu  that 
nsltnalbive  hu  no  risht,  no  lioM.  avi-r  tli?  iiiiinl,  oi'«r  oonviotion,  or«rtrut1;.  Enormoui 
Mkivtbetn  ike  nnii  oTtho  CiLtli'>lii;  rliiiT-i'h  in  iba  way  of  religioiu  intulLTAiie^.  her  nwep* 
tHirfthit  prlneipts  hudonc  in^rc  for  hiinrtdti  rjceAom  thsa  aU  Che  timt  iihe  ever  kinillod 
knriktte  to  deatroy  it.' — Mill.   liivr'Uiii'jai  un'/  Duetmiont.  vol.  ii.  ]i,  243. 

t  (Wro,  Canliu^  N«wtiu>ii :  "Tin-  liirixILbilityof  t^vClivrah  ii  aeii|i|ily  fora  nco<l :  nnil 
*  i'tt  ncA  so  tieyi>«tt  tb.it  n*o'l.  IV)  «bj>wl  ia,  AaA  its  <iS<xl  al»ii,  not  in  enfeeble  tlie  free- 
i-n  IT  •lifitmr  af  Ikiiman  thmi^ilit  in  ruligioLU  spocuUtion,  bat  ta  ittut  ami  control  it* 
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as  flcrring  to  show  Low,  in  intellects  far  a'bore  the  vulgar  level  of  cultii-a— j 
tion  find  conscietitiouBucss,  pcrsoual  prejudice  or  polcmioitl  pnssion  may 
oWitrratp  patent  ffit'ts.  Tiie  general  impressioa  upon  the  liritish  luiud 
nuduuhteilly  is,  that  the  iluminaut  motive  of  the  iHirty  io  Continental 
Earopc,  known  as  Conservative  and  Cathcjlii:,  \*  an  iovetenite  hostility 
to  constitutional  governmrnt,  a  rooted  preference  for  arbitrary  rule, 
'burning  desire  to  "  induce  n.  time" 

"When  aiuele tlionglit  l<i  civil  crime. 
Anil  iiLiIivMuiJ  /rvurluin  mutu." 

And  it  cannot  in  candour  he  denied  that  active  and  zealous  niemburf 
of  this  party,  ejipecially  in  "France,  hare  done  their  best  to  confirm  such 
impression  by  the   language  which    they  have   habitually  usetl.      Kor, 
pcrhap5,  have  English  Catholics  contributed  so  ninch  as  might  hare  been 
expected  toirartls  ita  correction.     It  was  pointed  out  by  Montalcmhcrt,  I 
soon  after  the  Tractariaii  movement  had  reached  its  logical  conclusion, 
what  was  the  true  course  of  action  U]M>n  the  part  of  those  whom  it  had 
condnetecl  to  Rome;  liow  t1te  policy,  at  once  most   loyal,  most  adroit, 
and   easiest,    tvould   be  for  them   to  appeal  to   the   traditions  of  the 
thousand  years  in  which  Cntholicisni  iias  the  religion  of  Kngland  :  years 
in  which  the  foundntions  of  Ilngliiili  frceilom  and  Knglish  greatness  were 
laid  ;  to  which  wc  owe  those  institutions  by  which  Knglish  freedom  and 
Knglish   greatness  etill  subsist.      In   words   of  burning  eloquence    he 
■warned  them  against  an  affeelation  of  iiidilTereucc  to,  or  ostrangcmeiit 
from,  the  great  principles  of  liberty  which  are  the  very  life  of  Kugland, 
which    wore   horn   uf    the  Coiislilutioa  wrought    by  Catholics   of    the 
mcdlieval  time,  and  which  bestow  on  Catholics  of  thia  age  the  only  force 
Tvhercwitli  they  can  resist  successful    Protestantism.     "  I  tremble,"  he 
added,  "  lest  the  ideas  ia  vogue  for  the  lost  four  years  among  certain 
Catholics  of  the  Continent  should  infect  the  contemporary  generation 
of  our  brethren  on  the   othpr  side  of  the  Channel.      By  learning  the 
lessons  and  imitating  the  examples  of  the  arrogant  and  fanatic  school 
which  has  placed  the  Duke  of  Alva  among  its  heroes,  and    has   gone 
about  to  rebnbilitute  the  Revooatiou  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Englisti 
Catholics  would  renounce  tlic  nio»t  precious,  the  sole  iaviucible  weapon 
of  our  days — liberty  of  conscience  before  human  law."*     It  would  I» 
pIoflJuaTit  to  be  able  to  helicre  that  tlicse  misgivings  have  been  wholly 
falsified  bv  the  event. 

* 

So  moeh  may  sufitce  to  explain  why  it  is  that  popular  sentiment  in 
this  country  is  sirongly  predisposed  towards  sympathy  with  the  party  in 
Continental  Europe  which  pn)fpsscs  itself  Ijiheral  and  atiti-t'iiLholic. 
And  the  average  Englishman,  as  he  is  little  solicitous  to  inquire  into 
the  precise  meaning  which  the  word  liberty  bears  in  the  raonthsof  thcs* 
politicians,  so  is  he  iQeurioun  as  to  the  real  grou'id  w^aw  wldeb  they 
war  against  the  Catholic  Church.  He  agrees  willi  Mr,  Gladstone  that 
Catholieism  ia  the  foe   of  freedom  of  thought :   and  upon  freedom  of 

•  '■  r.".\%-euir  Folititiuc  Uc  I'AuslctOTre,'*  4iae  fd-,  p.  194. 
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4luMigbt  be  rijclitly  scb  a  liigli  taIuc.  Ilcncc  be  wUhcs  ttcU  to  tbo 
party  which  advocates  ia  libre  pens^e,  nnd  nOiicli  aims  ut  convcrtiDg  the 
Cttholic  populationa,  or  BUch  portions  of  the  populations  as  rcmaiu 
CsUnlic,  into  Librea-Pensenrx.  Wliiit  la  I'lbre  pensile  is,  when  you  get 
it,  and  how  far  it  merits  the  sympfltliy  and  good  wishes  of  Kaglishmeu, 
itc  qacations  upon  which  lie  very  rnrcly  enters.  These  arc  jireciacly 
tk  questions  which  I  propose  to  examine  iu  this  paper. 

ir. 

It  bu  been  Jiaid,  and  truly,  that  the  two  ;;rcat  Oontincntnl  parties  o( 
wWeli  I  have  been  uptaking  are  not  partici  in  the  sense  which  the  word 
bwfs  iti  Knglii^h  public  life.  Thpj*  arc  rather  sects.  The  real  issue 
fKtireen  Ibcui  is  not  political  but  religious ;  aud  the  terms  Liberal  auil 
Conservativo,  as  applied  to  them,  are  absolutely  misleadinj  to  EngliBh 
can.  Xr.  Oambetta,  who  may  for  the  moment  be  la,keu  as  a  fair  ruprc- 
icntatire  of  Contiucutnl  LiheroJism,  spoke  the  simple  truth  vhcn  he 
dEtiouarcd  Catholicism — he  prt-fcrrtd,  for  obvious  reas'^ua, '  tti  call  it 
Clcricaliam — as  the  cueniy  agaiust  which  Le  aud  liis  followers  arc  fighl- 
ing,  And  the  allegation  sometimes  mndc  that  tlicir  hostility  is  merely 
]»liticBl  is  the  flimsiest  of  iiretcxh,  It  is  a  pretext  to  which  ealour 
liatjudccd  bceu  Icut  by  the  endenvonr  of  certain  fimaiics  of  Absolutism 
TO  link  a  living  church  lo  a  dead  doipotisni :  a  Mczeutiaii  union  which, 
!ta[)^ly  for  the  world's  future,  U  as  impossible  na  it  would  be  horrible.  But 
soonewho  has  any  real  acquaintance  with  the  llieolo{^y  of  the  Catholic 
Cliiucb  can  doubt  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Archbishop  of  AIbi  aud  his 
nSngati  prelate*,*  she  ia  *'  a  stranger  by  her  Divine  constitution  to  the 
Ttniog  forms  of  political  insiitulions."  No  honest  student  of  history 
caa  ignore  the  patent  fact  that  "  she  accepts  Ihc^m  nil  without  diHsatiifnc- 
tioo."  When  it  is  said  that  the  ('Imreh  ia  "  the  enemy  of  the  Republic," 
vttt  is  really  meant  is  that  the  Republic,  as  it  at  pre:scnt  exists  in  KrancCj 
ilht  enemy  of  the  Church,  The  "  strife"  between  them  ia  of  the  nature 
of  th»t  which  the  beaten  slave  in  the  play  describes  :  "  abi  tu  puUas,  ego 
npulo  tantum."  The  Third  Republic  has  now  become  the  embodiment  of 
irooremeut  which,  as  M.  SchervrallowH,  is  "iu  reality  a  raovemeut  against 
Cttliolicism,"  a  movement  which,  as  he  goes  on  (o  tell  U5,  aims  ot  abrogat- 
iogtlie  Concordat,  suppressing  the  salaries  of  the  clergy,  aud  reducing 
Vfincc,  in  matters  of  religion,  to  the  position  in  which  the  First  Napoleon 
£:i'JBil  her  in  IBOI,  Such  is  the  account  given  by  M.  Schcrert  of  thceuda 
lilht  movement  to  the  defence  of  which  he  ha's  thought  ircli  to  devote  his 
immplishcd  pea.     And  no  oac  trho  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 

*  "TV  Clutrch,  «-«  do  a«t  hctitAt*  to  affirm,  hu  no  fciw  «f  «  Cliriitian  domooracy.     A 
'^ufnly  her  Divine  coostitntiffu  tc  ibu  varying  furtui  *i(  iiolittciil  in»titutioDs,aho  Awoptt 

^Utim  FiHindor,  had  aro  rnvoumblc  lo  tho  linppinnsH  of  tlic  iwojilo.'  — ArM«)-  from  tA< 
ifUkAopa/ Alhi  and  Ml  .^n^raffaua  tn  Ifie  .•<tiuts;n  awl  ittfulit*  o/ f-'raner.  A|wil,  ISift 
tf^  bit  ntuclcon  "Tlio  Fraui:Ii  Kvpublic  anil  tliH  C;tlliulic  Church,"  lu  tltsConrui- 
fHttT  KcTiaw  for  June,  1S60. 

n>L  XLI.  Q 
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onmalg  wbicli  aretTic  accTcdlteiJorgnnsofthatniovcmentcaii doubt  tliattliis 
accouut  is  tnip,  as  far  ns  it  goes,    lie  will  as  little  doubt  that  it  does  uot 
go  far  enougti.    Nor,  iixleed,  is  it  matter  for  surprise  that  M.  Scticrcr,  in  ■ 
Ti'ritiuR  for  Eiiglisli  readers  upon  such  a  subject,  sliould  acck  to  Diimtmizc. 
If  there  is  any  meaning  iu    the  wnrda  habitually  used    Id   siwcch  and 
ia  writing  by  the  sa-collerl    LiberaU  of   France,    thtnr    object  is  toH 
eradicate  from  that  country  the  Catholie    Chiircli — I  spesk  of  France 
only,  but  my  wonJs  npfly  e^iually  to  the  rest  of  the  Coiitiueut— and  to 
gnbetitnte   for  her  teachings,  aa  to   (!tid  and  Man^  doctrines  radically 
opposed  to  them.     The   Liberalism  of  ('outincntal  Europe  is  merely  m 
the  objectivation  of  the  movement,  the  first  expression  of  which   in  the  fl 
public  order  was  the  IVcnch  Revolution.      And  the  French  Hevolution 
has  been  well  designated  by  a  great  writer* — nhoHe  judgment  here  at 
least  is  uiimarred  by  Uia  favourite  paradoxes — "a  religion."     "At  the 
heart  of  it/'  as  an  cmiiicut  author  of  aootlicr  school  admirably  observes, 
"  is  a  new  way  of  understanding  Iifc."t  It  is  this  religion  ■which  is  called 
by  its  votaries,  la  Hbre  pcnaac. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  faet  about  la  libre  pensee  —that  it  is  a  religion. 
T  go  on  to  iuijuire  what  its  doetrinea  are.     Aud  here  one  is  at  once  con- 
fronted  with  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  number  of  the  Scripture* 
received  by  it  as  canouical^j:  and  from  the  discrepancies  of  the  poeilive  ■ 
teachings  found  iti  them — discrepaucies  which  would  baSle  the  skill  of 
the  cleverest  ranker  of  "  harmouiea."     This  has  been  well   stated  by  a 
writer  who  has  a    peculiar  claim    to    be  heard   upon  such  a   subject.  ■ 
"There  is   no  givcu  set  of  practical  maxima  agreed  to  by  all   members 
of    the    rcvolulionnry    schooU,"    Mr.    John     Morley    tells     us,    "  any 
more  than   there  is    one  set  of  doctrines  and  oue  kiud  of  discipliDc  ■ 
accepted  by  all  Protestants.     Voltaire  was  a  revolutionist  in  one  sense, 
Diderot  iu  uuoihcr,  and   Rousseau  in  a  third,  just  as,  in  the  practical 
order,  Lafayette,  Dauton,  Robespierre  represented  three  different  aspU 
rations,  aud   as  many  methods."^     This  is    unquestionably  true.      Xo 
given  set  of  practical  masims,  nor  of  speculative  opinions,  can  be  attri- 
buted to  all  these  apostles  and  evangelista  ol"  the  near  religion.      Vet  n* 
one  will  doubt    that  in  them  all  there  worketh  one  and  tha  selfsamo 
Bjiirit.     It  will  he  found,  indeed,  that  the  points  iu  which  they  agree 
are  almost  entirely  negative ;  and   here  their  ngrccmeut  is   wonderful.  ■ 
This  by  the  way — for  it  is  not,  iu  truth,  to   the  primitive  apostles   aud 

•  Oa  Mnittro.  t  Morley's  "  Itoinsoau, "  uliap.  i. 

X  "Jleorircd  us  c-jiTinnioil."  I  muon  ^urK^rall)'  current  nnil  ucooj.tca  &i  bqcIi.  Dmii 
PltiiDi»tT«  uaertt  of  tho  Sacrnl  Scripturw  i>f  Cbnstinns,  "Thfl  work  of  Mtttio^  wh&t  books 
wer«  iuititle<l  to  cnitonicn)  xiithimty.  wUi.t  test  i>f  thoBc  Iwnk*  w.u  aiitbeatiu.  wmi  loft  in 
texViKT  JUi  in  luter  Xiiucn  to  |trivntr  jiiil^nirnt  wnrkinu  on  ttio  data  aiiiiiilu'd  \ty  lit>U>ry  And 
criticiam.  I'tniucilit  lullonci:!  in  tha  wake  nf  ichpIiLre,  aud  coutiriimil  their  dcuiaioQi." — 
J/crruKiK*  of  IM'S'—'-r  Th'-n'/hl.  |t.  IC.  (If  coiirsn,  wo  Iidvq  wi  yot  no  nutLoritativa 
CouncilB  of  Lihrei-i'tvuuTt  tOcli>f[>r  Ihn  floeiini-nnU  of  tlx^ir  om<t)  n  work  limilnt-totlistdsBe 
for  Christ iKnity  l>y  tkv  L'oiindl  »f  l.nn'lirBa  and  tlie  Third  CouocilcfCarthngo.  But  it  na*t 
be  rcmc-mWi-iI  tliat  Christiauity  had  been  In  tlio  world  fDrtliree  And  a  liulf  cnntnriM  bebm 
itiiHe  nucnsblitr*  were  lidd.  The  comifpoiidiDij  stnge  in  the  Ii1>r«  ?enH<e  CtiOTch  li 
jet  come 

I  "Life  of  Soassoan,''  diap.L 
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eruigclists  of  a  religion  that  a  practical  man  will  resort  for  a  kaoir- 

Ledgc  of  the  dogmatic  teaching  whereby  it  lires  and  works  in  the  world. 

AU  dcuominaliona  of  Christians,  of  course,  appeal,  more  or  la»s  directly, 

10  tlie  Bihlu.      But  the  appeal  in,  in  most  cases,  somewhat   perfunctory 

and  nnrcttl.     It  ij,  as  the  old  diiitich  saj'H  : — 

"  Hie  libflT  eit  in  ijiio  (iiwrlt  stia  doigmati  qtuaqtw 
iDveuit  «t  furit«r  dugmata  i^^uiiique  aui." 

It  ia  to  the  symbolic  writings  of  the  different  Confessions  that  wn 
cniut  go  for  a  real  accouDt  of  their  authoritative  doctrines.  We  must 
euauae  the  liombtrnVs  and  manuals,  in  which  those  symbolic  writiags 
ue  reduced  tu  their  simplest  clemei)ts,  and  set  forth  for  general  use,  if 
re  vould  discover  how  they  are  apprehended  and  assimilated  by  the 
popoUr  mind — Ikjw  tlicy  live  and  work  in  human  society.  "If  Pro- 
tntsDts  wi»b  to  kuow  wliat  is  our  teachiug/'  observes  Cardinal 
Ncnuui,  "lot  thera  look  at  our  Catechisms" — the  most  authoritative 
of  nbicb  is,  of  course,  that  set  forth  by  the  desire  of  the  Cotiiicil  of 
Tmit,  "  I  ran^ly  jireach  a  sermon,"  the  Canliuai  mlils,  '"  but  that  I  go 
10  thii  beautiful  and  complete  Catechism  to  get  both  my  matter  and  my 
doctrine."*  S<j  the  Shorter  Catcchinm,  prepared  by  the  Assembly  of 
Diiriocs  at  Westminster,  provides  the  best  aummary  of  the  dogmas  lichl 
bj  Pretbytcrianism  and  its  kindred  sects ;  while,  if  wc  want  to  know 
tie  Hcrct  of  the  wholesome  influence  exercised  by  Anglicanism  upon 
ibe  gCDcral  mind  of  this  country  for  generatiuns,  we  sLuU  tiud  it  in 
those  pages  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  put  before  us  "  u 
Catechism,  that  is  to  say,  an  IiiBtrnctiou,  to  lie  Icarut  by  every  persou 
l*fi)rc  he  Ix:  brought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Bishop :"  that  beautiful 
docnaentj  iu  which  the  primary  verities  of  Christian  faith  uud  morala 
sit  impressed  upon  the  tender  mind  in  language  at  oucc  simple  aud 
ilitely  M  that  of  the  Knglieh  Bible.  vVud  let  no  man  suppose  that 
the  age  of  Catccliisma  is  past.  The  Libreg-Penseurs  know  better. 
Thtj  have  discerned,  rightly,  that  (he  eutcchetlcu.1  form  is  iiniquc  in 
ibulaptatiou  to  the  wants  of  the  masiica  ;  uud  have  displayed  much 
practical  wisdom  in  availing  themselves  of  it.  Three  works  lie  before 
me,  frhich  have  of  lute  y(rara  been  given  to  the  world  by  able  and 
ualous  Frcncbmeu,  ia  order  tu  the  rcariug  of  the  youth  of  their 
coontry  in  the  tenets  which  they  desire  to  substitute  for  the  old  doc- 
trines of  religion  aud  morality.  The  smallest  of  these  works — 1  will  take 
ihem  in  order  of  size— ^is  a  duodecimo  of  eight  pages,  entitled,  "Lb  Petit 
Citrehisme  tlu  Libre-Peuseur."  It  is  authoriaed,  I  observe,  "  pour  Ic 
coljKPrlage" — a  fact  worth  noting — and  has  been  very  widely  dissemi- 
nated since  it  was  publlaiied,  about  a  year  ago.  The  "  Catcehismc 
Pijpulaire  RfipubUcain" — a  somewhat  larger  treatise — was  given  to  the 
world  some  twenty  years  since,  and  has  Lad  a  large  solo  (the  edition  before 
me  it  the  twenty-sitth),  although  it  is  now,  |ierhap<i,  a  little  out  of  date  : 
ereats  bare  moved  fast  during  the  past   two  doeades.     But  both  these 

•  "Apologia,"  p.  280. 
q  2 
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compilalions  arc  as  tlie  Catliolic  "  Penny  Catrchiam"  is  to  tlic  "Catechiain 
of  tbe  Coiiiiiil  of  Trent,"  iu  respect  of  M.  Wgar  Monteii's  "  Catccliismc 
du  Librc-Pcnacur" — a  work  wliich,  upou  several  accounts,  merits  special 
DttCHtioii.  Ji)  the  first  plaec  tlic  author  »ccn)s  to  be  a  pillar  io  the 
Libre  Pen^fc  Chnreli.  Ity  vprse,  by  romantic  Getiuti,  by  |inn)[ihl(:(8,  by 
newspaper  artirleR,  he  \\a»  Rpjtroved  tnmselt'  as  its  zpalous  minister ;  and 
althoiigli  be  lins  not,  it  is  trnr,  attained  tbe  nrownnf  mnrtyrtlom,  stilt  be 
is  radiant  with  a  klriil  of  halo  of  confcaanrship.  One  of  lils  wtjrks,  bis 
"  Histoirc  d'uu  I-Vtc  Ignorantin,"  has  earned  the  distinction  of  formal 
cccleoiasticnil  cotulcmniitioD,  and  ia  advertised,  with  a  sort  of  proiul 
humility,  as  *'  ouvrage  condamne."  Another,  "  Lc  Veto  sur  lo  Uuy  Bias 
de  Victor  Hugo,"  ia  recommended  to  tbe  devotion  of  faithful  Libre9~ 
Penseura  n*  "  broehure  snisie.''  Many  a  Jlusuuic  lodge  lias  reitouniled 
to  the  elnqneiire  "f  M.  Monteil,  and  his  Catt-chism  is  dediratwl  "  A  la 
Pranc-Ma^oTineric  Uoirrraclic  commc  il  I'association  intcrnattonalc  et 
fratcrnclle,  il  la  force  orsanisct^,  qui  doit  marL-licr  Jl  la  ttltt;  dc  la  Iiibrc- 
Pcnst'c."*  Add  to  this  that  lie  ia  the  tried  friend  and  true  yoke- 
fellow of  M.  Gambctta,  and  that  (aa  vc  shall  cec  presently)  it  is  hit  ■ 
special  Imppiut'sa  "laudari  a  laudato  viro,"  to  be  bL'prai«;d  by  the  vast 
inau  «hoiQ  I'riuK'e  for  the  ratimoiit  delights  to  honour,  or  ul  all  events 
by  that  powerful  person's  jourualisls,  who,  wc  may  be  assured,  do  but 
foKil  bcrriii  their  master's  will.  tinL-h  arc  some  of  il.  Moatcil's  titles 
to  public  confideiiL'c,  and  his  modesty  ia,  at  the  least,  as  notable  aa 
liis  ^rcatuesa.  In  his  prefaco  to  his  Catechism  he  disclaims  all  inten- 
tion to  pose  ns  n  siipirnt  or  to  address  men  of  science,  lie  haa  bcea 
content  to  labour  in  llic  foiiudntions,  and  to  devote  liis  shining  abilities 
to  the  production  of  whut  he  describes  as  a  "  coiideu«ed  book,  within 
the  grasp  of  the  ignorant,  intelligible  to  cvcrThody."  The  studies  of  ■ 
wliich  his  Catechism  is  a  letiitm',  would  liavc  filled  folios,  he  tclU  us.  1 
It  'irould  have  cost  hiiii  less  puius,  he  asacveratcs,  to  huve  presented,  in 
ten  volumes  what  he  has  here  comprcsaed  into  three  hundred  pages: 
three  Imndred  pages,  so  to  spetik,  of  the  CMcnrc  of  ia  Hbr^  pentit. 
But  his  object  waa  to  be  a  connecting  link  [trait  d'uman)  between  «4n^an/« 
aud  the  pupulaee  ;  to  put  before  the  world  "  un  livre  dcstiui!  il  jiorter 
au  milieu  des  masses  la  veritc  sur  drs  niatitTCs  que  In  credulity  liuraaino 
maintirnt  fort  cnrarinccs,  h  penetrcr  dans  les  couches  de  la  soei^ti  nio- 
dcrnc  esploiteea  par  la  snprrstition,^'  It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Monteil 
has  well  grasped  the  true  conception  of  what  a  CatethiBin  ought  to  be. 
It  IH  clear,  too,  that  in  executing  hit  arduous  labour  he  was  cheered 
and  RUBtainetl  by  tbe  true  spirit  of  rrligions  faith.  "  Uunnt  h.  nou*/''  he 

•  Tlirte  ran  1*  w  ijiiMilmi  iliat  tlinjupliuut  UiP  Uiintiiiciit  cf  Eutoiw,  FTeemnMiirj  is  (|ib 
centre  o>  tlia  Libro  Peni^  uovi-iiietit  Uii  Lliii  tuKjtcL  bi;o  I'aclitli-i'  •  "  Stilk'  Krieg  grgra 
Tliruu  uu(l  Allsr."  Kcftrciiice  iiiaj'  hIko  bu  iiiiiili^  Id  |iiii)(.'rii  iii  tliu  J'erac  Ciillii.-I"jilt  drt  /ntiilK- 
tioii  li  till  y»r(>i(.  vol,  xvri  (Ui-l.'lSSl  ,  Ijj  M.  iIh  Kubiiict  wiit  M.  .Jminet.  lu  Kii|;Uail  inil 
llio  Uiuled  8luUs  it  ia  uUieruiBti.  Ak  the  lout  Rictitiiiticit  nritrr  iilucirviTi  :  "C'Mt  tin  fut 
GCiiialuiit  i|tiu  ]a  Mft^uuix^iK^  ""  |»^i^i>Ic  mn  In  mdrnu  cntticliri-  □iitiii-liKicut  rt  antistviaL 
«ri  AngluU'rrc«t  aux  KUts-l'iiiB  (|Vic;BUr  1l>  CoDtilitnt  Ku[(r]ii'ui  ct  (lalia  rAniciiqucdu  Sud. 
Id  grnixli'  tnnjttntf-  du  av*  invlobrcii  iii.'  I'oieot  cli  die  <iii'liiic  •'CCn*i«D  etc  rtuuious  aBlic 
at  UDc  iattitutioB  d'appiu  mutucl '  ^p.  2I7).  — 
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writes,  "  notre  rocompcusc  bc  trouvcra  en  nous-mcmcB  si  par  la  pub- 

licatioD  de  cc  Catiiehisnie  uous  (JourroiiB  inciter  les  nutcurs  il  pcnouvdcr 

pK  dcs  litres  coufarmcs  aux  tdues  monlGrnes,   lea  livres  qui  corrompent 

I'liommc  des  I'ciifaiictf,  ft  ai  |jar>i1esaus  tout  iiouk  ilvohh  cantrlbue,  encore 

^lua  que  pur  uo*  (Kuvrcs  antcricurcs,  Jl  cxtirpcr  I'crrciir  et  ft  fairc  tri- 

<m|ilier  la  vcrtii."     Such  were  the  bcantiftil  aspirations  with  which  M- 

Moateil  bctogk  himself  to  the  rompositioii  of  this  Cntccliiaiu.      Ucgard- 

ing  the  [urobftbUitica  of  iU  acbicvia';  the  success  which  he  desiderates  ia 

tiq»ting  error  and  promutiitg  the  triumph  of  virtue,  niy  readers  viU 

'.ableto  judge  by-aud-by.       Muanwhilc  let  me  uhBcrvc  that  the 

'lias  his  rewuril,  to  some  cvtoiit,  not  only  in  the  wida  cir- 

ctilatiou  of  his  work  among  :iu  apprecintivt!  public,  but  iu  the  pUudits  of 

liis  felloir  Librta-PenstuTit.      Kroni  all  the  synagO};uca  of  la  libra  penaic, 

muoiiic  lodge  or  journalistic  oflicn,  there  has  arisen  ''u  tumult  of  aculaim" 

ia  Tfcoguition  of  M.  MoDteil's  missionary  labours,  from  which  it  miiy 

fairiy  bc  inferred  that  bis  book  possesses  all  the  aiilhority  possible  in  the 

prtseat  someuliat  iuorganio   couditioii   uf    the   Lif^re    Pensi'te    Ctnirch. 

Among  other  tcstimouies    of  great  weight  \%  that  of    the    Rtpahliijue 

Fran^awr,  which  soleaiuly  blesses  it,  and  pronounces  it  lo  be  the  best 

tad  most  meritorious  coHi|iositiou  of  its  kind  extant.     And  now,  having 

t^ot  tttrveycil  the  work  from  the  outside,  let  us  look  a  little  at  its  cou- 

ttlil«,  und  learu  Inmi  it  what  la  Ul/ra jitntii:  ia,  illustratiug  M.  Monteil's 

teaciiiiiff,   where   necessary,    from    the   smaller    compilations   of  which 

meiitioQ  haji  been  made  and  from  other  approved  documents  of  the  new 

idigioD. 

III. 

One  iudubitablc    merit    of  M.    iSfoulcU's    book    i^i   ita   admirable 

arrMgemeut.      He  begins  at    the  buKinniug  nud    does    not   leave  off 

tulil  he  haa  coodnctcd    us  to  the  lugieal   conclusion.       As  he   well 

elaerre«  in  hii  Vreface,    "  U    falloit  Stre  systtfmaticine,    ahsolu,   pour 

qae  CO   livre  fut  h  »on  adroswi."      "  Systi^matiquc"  and  *' nbaolit"  he 

aocordiugly  is.      His  work  i^divided  into  three  sections.    Thn  first  treats 

ofGod^  the  second  of  Keligion  ;  the  last  of  Morals.      And  in   follow- 

iag  this  order  M.   Ktouteil  has  evidently  hnd  in  mind  the  maxim,  "  Fas 

est  ah  hoste  doceri."     The  rclijfion  which    he  seeks  to    replace  rests 

Dpou  the  idea  of  Ood.     Tbu8>  the  Church  Catechism  leads  the   child 

Eroin  his  own  name  and  the  manner  of  ita  irapoBition  to  the  concep- 

ti«ii  of  a    Divine   paternity;  and    thence  to  the  duties — rcligiuus  and 

ethical — which  ilow  from  bis  rclnttons'hip  to  the  Ttieffable  Deing  whom  he 

bai  learnt  to  call  "  Our  Father."     M.  Monteil  must,  then,  I  think,  be 

credited  with   much  astuteness  in    beginning  with  the  primary  tenet 

of  all  Theism,  andaogoing  to  the  rootof  the  nintter.    Here  arc  the  four 

iiueations  and  auswcrs  wherewith  he  initiates  hi»  work.     1  reproduce 

kia  typography :  — 

*''q.  What  is  Godf 
A,  God  ia  an  tJtpn»s'wn. 
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"  Q.  What  is  the  eisct  value  of  this  exprcssioa? 

"  A.  The  exact  raluc  of  the  word  NATUllI-1. 

"Q.  What  18  Nature? 

"A.  The  totalitj'  of  all  we  know  to  exist  iu  the  iuKoitc  Universe. 

"  Q.  What  other  dcBnilion  can  yon  gire  of  Nature  ? 

"A.  It  in  the  material  world,  aod  AIjIj  ia  matter"  (p.  14). 

Th?  "  Fetit-Catechinnie"  gives  to  iu  teaching  upon  this  high  ttieme 
a  political  turn  so  dclicioualy  grotesque  that  1  must  here  quote  it, 
aliliongh  at  the  eacrificc  of  la,^-ing  aside  M.  Montcil's  work  for  a 
moment.  "  J>o  tou  believe  in  aSapremc  Being?"  this  maaual  iuquircs 
of  the  ueophfte.  And  the  reply  which  it  puts  into  lus  mouth  is  as 
follows: — "I  only  believe  what  my  reason  permitame  to  believe,  and 
tnv  reason  refuses  to  udmit  the  principle  of  the  '|Govemmeiit  of  Naturo'by 
any  boing  whatsoever.  I  am  persuaded  lliat  Nature  always  lias  been,  \i, 
and  always  will  be,  republican,  and  coDscqucntly  fitted  to  govern  herself* 

(p.  19). 

\'erily,  to  speak  in  the  gorgeous  language  of  Oriental  mctapbor, 
which  alone  is  adequate  here,  tliis  author  has  strung  a  pearl  of  the  first 
water  upon  the  chaplot  of  iibre  ptntte. 

But  to  return  to  onr  "  Catechismedu  Libre-Penscor."  "  The  learned, 
then,  have  not  found  out  Ood "{"  it  goes  on  to  ask.  The  answer  is 
"  No,  they  arc  all  agreed  in  denying  His  existence ;"  a  aomewbat 
sweeping  proposition,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  M.  Montcil's  expc> 
ricuoc  as  a  journalist  in  the  RSpt^Uque,  Fraitiiaife  and  other  newspaper 
organs  of  the  new  religion  has  doubtlc&s  taught  him  the  value  of 
A  Blashing  style.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  wanting  high  authority  by 
which  he  might  Tindicate  lus  contempt  for  c\act  accuracy.  Thus  he 
might  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Patriarch  of  Feruey,  so  faithfully 
carried  out  by  tliat  grt-at  man  upon  many  occasions : — "  Mentci,  mcs 
amis.  II  faut  mentir  commc  nn  diabic,  non  pas  timidcmcut, 
uou  pour  uu  temps,  mats  hurdimcnt  ct  toujours.  Ijc  mcnsongc  n'est 
im  vice  que  quand  il  fait  du  mal."  Any  stick  Voltaire  coiuidcrcd 
was  good  CDongh  to  beat  I'lnffimc ;  and  doubtless  M,  Monteil  thinks 
to  too:  "  the  disciple  is  not  above  bis  master."  The  "  Catechismc  du 
Libre- Peuscur,"  however,  goca  on  to  anticipate  and  dispose  of  the  familiar 
argument,  old  as  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  Psalmist,  and  probably  as 
the  infancy  of  the  humon  race  :  "  Cceli  cuarrant ;"  the  testimony  of  '*'  the 
spacious  firmament"  and  "shining  heavens"  to  "their  great  Original,' 
who,  "  in  the  bcginniog  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 

"  Q.  If  there  is  no  God,  who  then  created  the  bcavcD  and  the  earth  7 

*' A.  Nctlbcr   the    Hc:ircu,   or   Infinity,   nor  the  ICarth  has  been 

createtl. 

*  Cooofar*  tho  " C'-atiduame  ropuI&irelt^puUiciiii/' ; — "C'cnx  i\\xl  piftcQctcnt  que  Km 
■  ott  FliMnm*  afta  d'^tr*  ooanii,  umc  et  urvi  par  Iiii  n  exigent  job  iintre  ehoM  do  rhoBUM 

aae  de  naoaett  k  sa  nitou,  k  aon  intdlivcncc,  »  ca  tibortt)  manue,  ds  ■■>  akr  T™Tii4nr^  at 
e  I'liafuiUr  en  fiu«  d'une  ptussancv  aImoIhc  dont  i)  tiv  loi  Mt  accord^  ds  coaapnndn  at 
lamturcoib  JBotice"  (p.  19). 
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"  Q.  Who  created  man  auit  Tromaii  ? 

"A.   Xciticp  iu;kit  ufir  wumuu  has  bccu  created. 

"  Q.  Tlioro  is  no  First  Cou*c,  then  ? 

"  A.  No  ;  for  all  tlmt  wc  caiiuot  prove  acicntificallv  hi»B  no  esUtcoce 
and  dcnivs  iUelf  uati]  proof  of  the  contrary  (et  se  nie  jus^u'k  preute  da 
eoutraire,  p.  16). 

This  last  sentence  leads  u*  to  fear  that,  ia  tlic  vast  range  ofM.  Mon* 
toil's  studies,  dialectics  must  have  beeu  overlooked.  On  the  tiext  page 
ke  proceeds  to  another  objcctiou  which,  an  he  augitciuusly  disucrus,  will 
present  itaelf  to  tlie  inquiring  minds  that  he  desires  to  form. 

"  Q.   How  i<>  it,  then,  that  there  are  (Jods  ? 

"  A.  Because  mau  has  invented  them"  (p.  18). 

And  «o  the  "  Petit  Calechisine" ;  "  God  h  a  spectre  iavented  by  priests 
to  frighten  timid  miiuls  {les /a iiies  (Teiprit)  iu  order  that  these  Inttcr  may 
CMt  thcmsclifcs  into  their  arms  aud  endure  more  easily  their  doroiuatioti." 
The  "  Catcchiame  du  Libre-Peuscur"  goes  oil  to  press  the  ar(;umeiit  froov 
the  presence  of  c»*il  iu  this  imperfect  world.  It  concludes  from  this 
that  "  the  divine  individuality  is  a  He,"  that  "  wc  onght  not  to  believe 
ill  the  existence  of  the  individual  named  God  that  most  religions 
have  presented  to  us"  (p.   24).     "  Such  a  God  has  no  existence,  and  it 

■  is  nut  to  an  independent  aud  creative  Will  that  wc  can  attribute   this 

■  nnircrsal  harmony"  (p.  20],  M.  Mouteil  insists,  with  an  assurance  which 
tnakca  one  think  of  Dale  the  Uuakcr's  caution  to  his  son-iii-law,  Uohcrt 

h  Owen:  "Thee  should  he  very  right,  liobert,  for  thcc's  very  positive." 
'  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  "Catcchiame 
doXibrc-Pcnseur"  tiic  value  of  the  etprcssioii  Ood  was  Ktatc<l  tu  be  the 
exact  value  of  the  word  Nature;  and  now  after  thus  accomplishing  the 
purely  iconoclastic  part  of  liis  wurli,  M.  Montcil  takes  up  tbia  theme. 
Pantheism,  he  tells  us,  is  the  true  faith.  Aud,  by  way  of  definition 
of  Pantheism,  he  gives  ua  the  followiug  question  and  answci . — 

"Q.  What  do  you  mean  in  the  present  day  by  Pantheism? 

"A.  There  is  an  all  (u»  tout) — the  all  of  forces,  the  all  of  bL-iugs,  the 
all  of  forms — which  is  God.  He  gives  nut,  he  receives  not,  he  conati* 
tutes  not,  lie  is  constituted  [it  ne  comtiini-  pas,  U  est  constilur).  lie  is 
neither  a  force  nor  a  form ;  by  hiuiself  he  is  nothing  at  all  {par  lai- 
tHvmt  it  n'tat  gue  mant).  He  is  no  more  olc  thiug  than  another,  but 
the  whole  [I'eiuemble]  of  the  objects  antl  the  worlds  in  infinity"  (p.  32), 

M,  Monteil'a  Pantheism,  it  will  he  seen,  is  of  the  lower  kiud.  It 
i>  the  Materialism  of  Holbacli  and  La  Mettrie  (both  of  whom  ho  cites 
approvingly  iit  his  notes),  decked  out  i»  Pantheistic  verbiage.  Ob- 
rioualy  bin  new  deity  (to  quote  one  of  Lord  Beacon sficld's  happy 
pIirasKn)  is  merely  "  Atheiani  iu  Domiuo."  But  let  us  follow  our  author 
ai,  with  bis  usual  prcvisiou,  he  proceeds  to  auticipate  aud  answer 
the  gainaaycr : — 

" Q.  Is  pADtheisQi  consistent  with  our  ecientiOc  knowledge? 

*'A.  Yes. 
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"  Q.  And  jtt  it  15  not  admitted  by  our  two  [jriiicipal  i>liilo9opliic  5ccli — 
that  of  tbc  Pusitiviats  and  tbn.t  of  the  Materialists? 

"A.  True;  but  this  is  by  rcasoa  of  sectarian  excluairencss  {par  Vex- 
etuaiviime  d«  secte}. 

"  Q.  Kxplttiu  joiireclf." 

"M.  IStoiiteit  tticii  proceeds  to  explain  himself  at  some  length,  antl 
establishes,  to  his  own  ciitirc  salisfnctiou,  that  the  dlRcreiicc  between 
the  Posllivists  and  Materialists  is  uiicsseutial ;  tiiat  it  is  more  a  ques- 
tion of  tcrmiuotogy  than  anytliiiig  else.  The  Positivist,  ho  remarks, 
objects  to  the  dugmatic  Atheism  of  the  Materialist ;  and,  instead  of 
n4scrtiiiR  thut  God  docs  not  ciLtst,  tbiQks  it  ciioiigh  to  say  thftt  n-c  know 
nothing  about  the  mutter.  But  Positivist  and  Afftt^rinlist  are  at  one  in 
holding  that  hnmnit  knowledge  is  absolutely  restricted  to  the  foreeii 
vhieh  belong  to  matter,  and  to  the  eonditions  or  laws  which  govern 
those  foree-t.  They  agree  that  a  will  external  to  Nature  {r«  dehors  de  la 
Nature)  would  he  enon<;h  to  trouble  the  iniirerse,  and  to  chniigc  its  har- 
mony. Positirists  and  Materialists  alike,  aa  M.  Montcil  points  out, 
reeognizc  physical  science  as  the  supreme  law.  So,  he  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve, does  Pantheism  ;  and  in  Panlheism  lie  tinds  the  rceondliatioii  of 
these  two  sects  of  "  modern  thonght."  I  Fere  are  the  two  questions  and 
nnHwcrs  in  which  he  diiipoHCJ)  of  this  subject : — 

"  Q.  How  docs  the  Pantheist  reconcile  the  Positinst  and  Materialist? 

"A.  ]Jy arguing  to  them  thus:  'YoHrsiiiircmc  law  is  science?'*  'Yes.* 
'  Do  yon  cither  find  or  place  science  outside  Nature  ?'  '  Mo.'  '  It  is  then 
in  Nature?'  '  Yes.'  '  It  is,  therefore, incorporate  with  Nature?''  {Eilc 
Juit  eti  cons^i/uence  corjt)  avec  la  nuitire?]  'Yes.'  'It  proves  to  you  the 
existence  of  natural  things?'  '  Yes.'  '  Do  yon  know  of  anything  that  is, 
or  can  he  outside  Nature  V  'No.'  'Then,  if  that  ia  so,  cverytliing- may 
be  sumuieil  up  in  the  tcrnwVa/Krc,  and  you  arc  at  one  with  the  Pantheists/ 

"Q.  Can  they,  then,  ndmit  that  Nature  is  God? 

"  A,  Doubtless,  for  it  is  then  no  more  than  a  matter  of  expression.  It 
is  enough  that  they  should  be  so  obliging  as  to  use  the  term  Hod  as  well 
as  A'n^Mrp,  admitting  the  two  tcpraa  to  be  abaolutely  synonymous"  (p.  35). 

Pantheistic  Malerialism,  ur  Kratcriaiistic  Pantheism,  with  a  tcadency 
to  a  generous  niiuimisui  which  shall  embrace  Positivism,  is,  according  to 
M.  Montcil,  the  true  solution  of  the  great  enigma;  auJ  in  professing  it 
the  votaries  uf  this  new  rcligiou  may  dwelt  together  tu  unity,  reserving 
to  themselves  full  liberty  "abundarc  iu  scusu  suo."  And  now,  having 
th«?  emancipated  the  neophyte  from  tlic  old  superstition  about  (Jot), 
and  reduced  Him  to  something  wbieh  is  not  cither  a  force  or  a  form; 
and  which,  taken  by  HimKcIf,  i«  nothing,  the  "  Catechism c  du  Libre- 
Penseur"  proceeds  to  deal  with  that  part  uf  man  hitherto  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  immortal.     It  in  related  of  Tom  JVloore,  tlic  poet,  that  upon 
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*  It   is  horcUir-   ii««nury   to  ramaik   t1iat  hy   "tcmce"  M.   Monten  iii»ni  physicii. 
Ncitber  he  Dor  hit  PoaitivJtt  Aii<t  UuU'TiahBtiu  fricotla  recr^niza  miy  idciiccs  cxcfiit  the 
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one  occasion,  wlicn  plied  vitK  atheistic  discoiiTse  1>y  Sir  Chnrlcs  Morg&a, 
he  rcnio nitrated,  "  Pray,  my  dear  Morgan,  consider  my  immortal  soal," 
To  whom  the  irascible  surgeoo  :  "  Damn  your  imraorCal  soul,  sir;  listeik 
to  my  arguments."  Tbc  adjuration  was  more  vigorous  tlinu  timely, 
and  faOcd  to  renssure  tbe  trembliug  bard.  M.  Moutcil  ia  more  con- 
siderate. Tbe  student  of  ia  ItSre  penaee  may  listen  to  bia  arguments 
vitbout  any  terror,  and  may  take  liia  word  for  it  that  the  soul  ia  even 
a  more  absolute  nonentity  than  the  Pantheistic  deity  to  vhom  ve  have 
been  introduced.  In  tlie  futlomng  Irenclmut  manner  does  he  disposo 
of  Ibis  9ul)ject : — 

"  Q.  What  is  the  soul? 

"A.  Nothing. 

"  Q,  It  is  not  a  thing  thcoy  existent  in  Nature  ? 

*'A.  No. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  distinction  between  soul  and  body? 

'*  A.  The  distinction  between  suul  and  hody  ia  a  simple  analytical 
process  {iin  jtimjife  proced^  anali/lir/oe). 

"  Q.  "What  is  generally  undetstuod  by  tbc  word  toul  ?, 

"A,  Thougbt  independent  of  mattar  ia  vhat  is  generally  undcratooil 
by  it. 

"  Q.  Can  Buch  independence  exist  ? 

"A,  No:  since  everything  belongs  to  the  material  order. 

"  Q.  'riie  soui,  then,  docs  not  return  to  Gud  who  ia  all  ? 

"A.  No:  For  God  is  formed  of  that  wrbieh  exists,  and  the  soul  does 
not  exist "  (p.  30). 

Such  is  the  simple  syllogism  wherewith  M.  Monteil  reassurca  u» 
□pon  this  grave  matter.  The  "  Petit  Catccliiamc/*  providing,  so  to  tjical;, 
"  milk  for  hahca,"  expresses  itself  even  more  bluntly,  as  follons  : — 

"Q.  What  is  mail? 

"A.  Man  is  one  of  tbe  most  favoured  products  of  the  earth ;  but 
.'Nature  makes  uo  more  account  of  him  thnu  of  the  siuutlcst  iusccl.  lu 
ansequcnce  of  bis  material  coufurmatiuu,  he  possesaes  a  stronger  dose 
of  intelligence  {une  plus  forte  duse  d'intelUgenct:)  than  any  othsr 
animal.  But  it  is  no  less  a  fact  that  he  exists  by  virtue  of  the  same 
principle  as  the  moat  vulgar  companion  of  St.  Authuuy." 

The  world  has  travelled  far  since  the  qucstioa,  What  is  man?  was 
asked  by  the  royal  poet  of  the  Hebrews.  "  Quid  est  homo,  quod 
rucmor  c*  ejus?  aut  lilius  hoininis,  quod  visitas  eiim  ?" — man,  made 
a  little  lover  than  the  angels,  and  crowned  with  glory  nud  woi'»bip. 
How  arc  the  mighty  fallen !  A  few  words  of  la  fibre  ptnsl^e,  and,  a^  by 
a  touch  of  Circe's  wand,  tbc  glory  and  worship  die  away,  and  we  arc 
reduced  to  our  proper  ruuk  among  the  swine.  It  was  a  right  apprc- 
hcDMon  of  "  the  spirit  of  the  years  to  come."  a  true  prescience  of  the 
impending  needs  of  the  world,  which  led  the  late  Mr.  Cnrlyle  to  em- 
body, iu  tbe  "  Latter-Duy  Pamphlets/'  his  invaluable  "  Pig  Propositions." 

So,  then,  according  to  tbe  gospel  of  tibt'e  peia(»,  there  is  no  soul  iu 
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DUtQ  ;  and,  if  DO  soul  in  liitn,  then  no  future  life  for  liim.  But 
lA,  Mouleil,  uitli  Lis  Ufiiutl  cure  tu  lie  tlioraugh,  is  explicit  iipi>n  this 
Intter  ])oiut  :*^ 

"  Q.  The  naatcrialLtr  oftkc  soul,  titcu,  inrolriu^  itx  iiC^tioQ^therc  is 
no  future  lift:  ? 

"  A.  Ko :  lu  tlic  eoul  no  lunger  conMitutcs  for  us  ui  inilcjK:ndciit 
and  imperii  liable  individuality,  there  is  no  future  life"  (p.  38). 

A'l.  Moutcil  liore  favours  un  witli  an  claboratu  note  to  prove  that  the 
immediate  conacqiieuce  of  belief  in  a  future  life  in  suicide.  It  Is  true 
tliat  tlie  facia  do  uot  hear  liim  out,  such  belief  having  been  pretty 
£CDerul  ill  tlic  n'urld  fur  a  good  many  ages,  and  not  having  resulted  in 
universal  felo  de  iic.  But  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facte,  which,  it 
TQiut  be  allowed,  have  a  most  coarse,  xmphiloaophic  tvay  of  dcruugiaK 
the  neatest  argymcnts  of  a  Lif/re-Penscur.  It  ia  not  M.  Montcil's  fault 
if  people  were  too  etujiid  to  foUuv  out  their  own  priuciplcs.  He 
returns,  however,  to  his  point : — 

"  Q.  There  is,  then,  no  future  life  ? 

*'  A,  Ko  :  there  is  no  future  life ;  unlcwi,  indeed,  it  be  that  vc  cuntlnuc 
to  live  on  by  our  workn.  What  wc  leave  behind  us  of  oiir  luliour, 
what  we  bequeath  of  our  thought,  what  we  sow  of  our  body,  what  is 
incarrate  in  our  children,  after  having  been  incarnate  in  ua— that  is  the 
only  future  life"  (p.  40). 

M.  Mouleil'B  pnictieal  conclusion  is;  •' We  must  apply  to  the  real 
world,  to  the  Earth,  which  we  see,  and  which  wo  ei^oy,  the  belief  iu 
eternity  which  in  Tlit-isni  is  applied  to  a  fiction"  (p.  Cj).  He  ends 
hi*  First  Part  with  a  Profession  of  Faith,  wliicli,  1  presume,  ia  designed 
to  rL'placc  the  AiJfMtlta'  Creed  : — 

"I  believe  iu  the  infinite  Universe,  in  the  eternal  Karlh,  iu  Nature, 
all-powerful ;  I  believe  that  all  that  which  is,  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  and  that  life  ia  eternal,  in  its  numberless  variations.  J 
believe  that  All  is  God.     Aditt"  (p.  55). 

The  reader  will  probably  ask.  What  is  Aditi  ?  M.  MontcU  tells  us, 
in  a  note  :  "  Aditi  is  the  pantheistic  formula  per  exce/lcnce :  and  the 
only  one  "  qui  puiase  a'appliqucr  h  la  donnce  Ma90uMiquc  du  Grand  Arcbi- 
tcete  dc  rUnivcre" — which  ia  iutcrceting  and  iustruclive.  He  adds 
that  "  what  wc  eay  of  Pantheism  can  alone  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
this  vocable;"  and  tluit  it  is  "  exactly  untr^insla table."  3t  appears  to 
be  in  the  assemblies  of  ia  litre  pensl-e  prclty  much  what  that  "  blessed 
word  Mesopotamia"  or  the  uot  less  blessed  word  "  Selah,"  is  in  Little 
Bethel  or  Ebcnezer. 


< 


IT. 


It  is  of  faith,  then,  in  the  religion  of  la  libre  penafe,  that  there  is 
no  soul  in  man  and  no  "  Our  Father"  in  heaven  ;  although  the  faith- 
ful, holding  fast  to  the  prime  verity  of  Materialism,  which  is  the  real 
"  root  of  the  matter,"  may,  without  rebuke,  profess  indifferently  Atheism, 
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L^Mticism,  rositivism,  or  the  Lower  PantUcism,.  all  these  being  per- 
littod  opiuioiis,  c'umi>!irnblc  to  tlic  diffcrcQOcs  wUicli,  without  prejudice 
to  ortlioduxy,  divide  the  varying  schools  of  theology  iu  the  Catholic 
Cliurcli.  Pass  wc  uow  lo  Part  II.  of  the  "  Catcchiame  du  Lihrc- 
Peitscur/'  iu  which  M.  Moutuil  dcvotca  aoiuu  huudrciL  aud  fifty  pages  to 
the  subject  of  religion.  He  divides  thi«  porlioa  of  his  work  intfl  three 
scctious.  In  t1kc  first  he  deuls  with  thu  theology  of  the  Christiau  Church; 
'in  the  second,  with  its  morab  ;  iu  the  third  he  is  at  the  paius  to  aum- 
tuitriKe  in  a  sort  of  discourse  or  homily  the  opiuious  exposed  in  the 
two  preceding  sections.  It  luiglit  at  fir^t  evciu,  to  shullow  judgineuts^  as 
though  his  labour  in  thit  [inn  uf  his  work  were  suptrfluoua :  lliiit,  if  there 
be  no  undying  soul  iu  man,  aud  uo  God  to  ivhom  we  shall  give  nccouat 
for  the  dceda  douc  in  the  hiHly.  it  is  but  lust  labour  to  ntluek  Chiistian 
thculugy,  whicti  is  the  acieiu'i:  of  (lud,  or  Christiuii  muridsj  vhicU  are 
based  upon  Ills  oLietcucc  jLnd  Ilia  attribute)!.  Hut,  as  1  have  said,  one 
great  chnrncterlstic  of  M,  Montcil's  work  is  its  thoroughness;  and  in 
note  (p.  69)  he  tells  us,  "  The  object  of  this  purL  of  the  Catechism  is 
to  establish  tlie  historic  truth  about  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  show 
that  a  system  at  ouec  philosophic,  aud  moral,  and  rational  may  be  sub- 
stituted fbriL"  According  to  M.  Mouteil,  then,  Cliristiuuity,  like  other 
religious,  has  [irocccdcd  (dSaoulc)  from  the  foolish  Deistic  hypothesis. 
It  is  a  purely  huiimii  work.  It  has  brought  into  the  ivurld  no  uew 
troth.  Considered  ns  a  fiotiou,  it  is  but  a  pantheistic  theorj'.  Con- 
sidered as  a  social  religion,  its  results  have  been  disastrous  indeed,  for 
it  has  retarded  civilization  by  fifteen  huudrcd  years;  mcnuwhile  eon- 
dncting  men  to  u  brutality,  to  u  prostrate  dcgradutiou,  of  the  most 
levoltiug  immorality.  Nor  let  auy  one  say,  our  teacher  protests,  that 
Lthtt  is  the  work  of  its  ministers;  that  it  is  n  good  i-uligion  in  itself,  but 
Ftbat  it  has  been  spoilt  by  pricslcrnft.  No;  M.  ]\[onteil  ia  indeed  anti- 
clericiil  to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones,  ns  becomes  the  follower  of  M. 
Gambotta,  the  friend  and  brother  in  jonrnalisra  of  M.  Paul  Bert.  But 
he  allows  that  tlie  prJL'sls — so  miieli  the  worse  for  them — are  "dans  la 
logiqnc  de  la  religion."  "  It  is  the  religion  itself,"  he  urges;  "  it  is 
tlic  Old,  it  is  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the  Popes  and  CounciU, 
that  hare  accomplished  the  line  work"  al)ovc*menttoacd,  "  It  is  the 
religion  itself  which  is  baneful,  deadly ;  in  Jchovali  aa  in  Jesus,  in  the 
Pentateuch  as  in  the  Gospels."* 

*  Ji  hmv  bo  wall  taanlijuiti  tlm  lent  uf  tlie  tKu«A^t-«  I  atu  qaotme ; — "LiTcTTCsvoit 
Mnplt  lo  Ciel,  oU«  *«  dil  iino  i;"i>t«il  Iu  <.'iol  <jiii  I  nvnit  iiflnii!i'«.  Do  l'>iy]ii>tli.'»e  ticiiU-  ont 
W0011I6  l«a  Mlitpooi,  ft  ]<->  <;linstianiiiiiio  nn  !fti;  comnia  1«8  natrse  inrentiana,  iiu'iouvra 
bniiuiiiw:  MQlement  il  n'n  njipj^rtil-  diiui  U  tnonilo,  on  reli^on  ootnnic  en  metiilo,  Aauuos 
vCrtt4  BoavoJlo,  Cumiik'tii  oijiuitiu  uuu  tiution,  lo  ttlirisCiuiiinie  D'«st  qu'aoa  thtoris 
atliriatique ;  aiuiit]c>n'  h  U  tuCtn!  i'vA  nu  monotJiJiHue  dcvena  (Ui  polytuflstoff  antbro- 

auuiipUi^to 8i  Toil  cmuiilt-n:  Iu  climliApiuoo  oumiae  rellgioa  boqUIo.   on  doit 

inwttn  qns  •«•  itnnltnta  imt  jt>'  ilrniutrciix,  qu'ilii  out  rouulv  U  uivUiwtivii  do  |iri«  do 

|liiBx«   oii-clcii Dn   <ll'ot,    CO  n'cvt  pM  lo  olvrffi'   uuiquctucnt  ijii'il  laat  ttooiLMir  d>S 

wndaire  rbommc  k  VM  t)Mtiiitit>l  a  nn  aaiiaiitiawinobt  dc  U  pitta  r^voltant*  immnnlitL', 
^nt  1ft  Teli)pon  olla-nSmo,  e'Mt  I'ADoion,  c'Mt  lo  Nonv«itu-Tiuiiaiiitiut,  uu  aunt  les  pOrea  d« 
Pi^liM  tout  autant  que  lot  Pai>es  ct  Isi  Concilai  qni  nut  occfinipli  ceite  belle  iruvre.  Ke 
I  done  jarnsis  cc  langage  ;  la  retiglon  wt  tins  honiK^  cHdiq  on  cllo-mfiine.  ccaoutlea 
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Such  is  the  Guccisct  view  of  the  Chmtian  rcltgton  put  bcrorc  the 
neophyte  of  la  Hbre  pensee  hy  lus  father  in  the  faith.  Let  us  glnnoe  at 
i!ic  pages  m  \\\\\c\i  it  io  worked  out  iu  detJiil.  Those  «-hich  deal  with  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  I  prcfur  to  paas  over.  But  I  mu»t  uote  the 
ujioto»y  with  whicli  we  arc  jircsciitcd  fur  the  persecution  ufHis  primitive 
followers.  These  raurtyr?  and  coufessors,  M,  Montcil  would  liave  us  kiiow, 
"  prorcsscd  seutiroents  of  revolt  against  eluascs  of  society  other  thait 
their  OWL,  and  practised  a  coramunism  which  was  the  very  negation  of 
the  domcatic  hearth,  so  honoured  »t  Home,"  vrhiic"  tlicir  eomiuon  nicnls 
or  at/ayes  soon  degenerated  into  shameful  eoiiouhiuage;"  they  *'  turned 
everything  into  ridienle,  broke  the  lawsj  and  despisfd  all  that 
attjichea  one  to  life;"  thereby  justly  incurring  both  the  imputation  of 
odium  bumani  ffeueris,  fastened  ujKin  them  by  the  philanthropic  pugans  of 
thcdeeadcnt  empire,  and  the  siM-critics  which  ftiildwccL  And  such  con- 
duct, M.  Monteil  jxiiuta  out,  wu  quite  coiigruoua  with  the  "  cxitinbilia 
suiJcrstitio"  an  which  be  paints  their  religion.  The  following  ctillings 
from  his  Catechism — eouatiluling»  sort  of  garland  of  iibiv  peaaie — mty 
serve  to  indicate  the  outlines  of  his  picture  ;— 

"  Q.  h  the  Christian  religion  the  source  of  all  morals  ? 

"A.  No;  for  it  docs  not  contain  a  single  trait  of  morality  wbicU  is 
peculiar  to  it,  and  which  is  not  derived  from  the  religions  or  the 
pliiloiiophics  which  preceded  or  accompuniud  it. 

"  Q.  Is  not,  then,  thct  which  iupeculiar  to  the  Cbristiaa  religion  mornli' 

"A.  For  the  m«st  part,  uo, 

"  Q.  Doe*  the  Church  regard  mca  88  of  an  elevated  nature  or  a  high 
morality  ? 

*'jt.  Na  From  Genesis  ouword  the  Lord  proclaims  :  *  The  spirit  of 
man  and  all  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  tire  incliaed  to  evil  from  his  youth 
upward.'" 

"  Q.  How  does  the  Church  regard  womau  ? 

"A.  The  Church  hate*,  execrates,  nbominates  woman"  (p.  155). 

"  Q.  What  is  this  first  result  of  this  hatred  of  woman  ? 

"  A,  The  first  result  of  this  abasement  of  woman  is  to  favour  con- 
cubinage. 

"  Q.  Docs  not  the  Church  prohibit  coucubiuage? 

*'A.  No. 

"  Q.  Docs  the  Church  admit  marriage  ? 

"A.  She  adniiU  it,  but  she  detests  it"  {p.  158). 

pdrtm  [|iii  U  eAtent.  Noo,  lus  prfttrm  nttkt  duntla  logiijuo  dn  U  itli|iimi.  Tunt  c«  iiij*uti 
iwtit  exiger  du  prdtrM,  c'«at  iid  com|ite  »6\iT»  i)e  Ivnr*  |>liii  miiiCL-i  actuini.  ■  -_  -  ■  Mni* 
oil  no  Munut  eia|<f clier  leur  actJun  iliMolvMitoet  piiniicidiiii:  nur  lea  cunscivocus,  D'ctt-A-dire 


ncinc  ot  coitpi-'r  la  mcirie.  Lo  dergi  forme  let  lirtii«li«s  at  I«n  fcuillcs  clinrg.''i;  tin  tL'^ioiidro 
]e  poiiion  miutvuti  iliiua  In  tf>.<iic.  qiiele  tnuias'aliAttadaiic,  at  leflbraoche*  ct  Ics  r^itiilus  m 
iteistclieruQt.    Toute  t«ub(liv«  ilu  coDcUialioueatdisorninia  iupcnibla"  (pp.  16^203). 


*  M.   Mooteil  in  Iry  w»y  ul  ijuotiug  the  Viilaate,    Ge».  vui, 
cogitatio  bumkiki  ounlia  in  malain  prona  aout  u\t  utkiletceiilia  sut.*' 


21 ;    "  Svum  daim  eb 
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"  Q.  Has  uot  the  Church  blessed  iocestuoua  marriages  ? 

"A.  Vcs;  tlic  CbuFcli  lias  goue  >o  far  ns  to  btcss  mirriugcs  between 
brother:!  and  sistvrs. 

"  Q.  DorA  tlic  Cliriatiaii  rdigioii  iuajjirc  :l  child  nith  rcapect  aud  lore 
for  hU  parents  ^ 

"  A.  Xo.  The  iiticieiit  Law  said,  '  Honour  llij  fallior  and  mother  %a 
as  to  lira  long  upon  earlh.'"  Hut  siiict!  the  cominf!  tjf  Christ,  one 
must  no  more  live  loug  ((7  ne  faut  jAut  v'lvre  lonifueaitrnt).  The 
LsoticipatiuQ  of  cicjtth  i»  n  lia[)piiics3,  and  the  title*;  of  father,  lootbor, 
'brother,  si^tc^,  givcu  by  Nature,  count  for  lilllr.  Jcaua  said,  *  Cnll 
no  one  ou  earth  your  father,  for  you  Iiarc  onl^  one  Father  who  a  ia 
HcaTCL.'t  St.  Pftul  says  "  Obey  your  pocciits,  but  ouly  accordiog  to  the 
law  of  the  Lonl.' 

"  Q.  The  Church,  debasing  man  and  woman  and  detesting  marriage, 
is  evidently  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  ttie  family  [Ctxprit  de  famiiJe) 'f 

"  A.  YtJi :  and  this  is  how  tiie  Son  of  Gutl  lius  uoiiie  to  consolidate  the 
family,  aud  lu  briug  iicacciuto  the  uoild, '  Tliink  yc  that  I  have  come  to 

bring  pracc  upon  earth  ?      No,    I   ttU   you,  but  dirisions The 

father  shall  he  divided  against  the  son,  uud  the  son  agaiuat  the  father  ; 
the  mothrr  against  the  daughter,  and  the  daughter  against  the  mother ; 
the  molhcr-tu-law  ngninst  her  daughter-iti-taw,  and  thi;  daught<;r-in' 
law  agiiust  her  mother-in-tair.  The  brother  ttlutll  deliver  his  brother 
to  death,  aud  the  children  shall  rise  up  against  their  fathers,  aud  causa 
them  to  be  put  to  death.' 

"  Q.  lliia  the  ChuTLJi  established  ertuality  among  mcu  and  destroyed 
elarcry  ? 

"  A.  No.  Those  are  two  profound  errors.  The  Church  has  uover 
established  equality  among  men,  either  in  this  world  or  the  other,  aud 
notbiog  is  icore  faUc  tIiild  to  attribute  to   Christianity  the  abolition  of 

slaver}' 'Christ,*  says   J.  J.    llouAsenLi,   'preaches  nothing  but 

servitude  aud  dcpeudcncc.  Uia  spirit  {etprii}  is  too  favourable  to 
tyxBHiiy  that  it  shoulil  not  always  profit  thereby.  True  Chriatiaua  arc 
made  to  ho  slaves'  (p.  16.')). 

"  Q.  JJoes  the  Chnrch  honour  labour? 

"A.  No. 

"  Q.   Doe*  the  Cliurch  allow  of  property  ? 

"  A.  No;    the  Church  doe-s  not  allow  of  property. 

"  Q.  Why  ? 

"A.  BecauBc  Cliristiauity  is  cmiiicEtly  comraunialic. 

*' Q.  Ou  «hat  words  do  you  found  thi's  assertion? 

"A.  Christ  knows  of  nothing  but  misery  and  barcucss.  Many  times 
Aid  he  repent  that  the  rich  itliuuld  nut  cuter  into  the  kingdom  of  hcavcu. 
lie  says,  '  Wliosocrer  dues  uot  renouuce  all  that  be  posiiesses  caunot 


•  "  Vl  *li  loDgXYUS  lupcr  t<iT»iD."—  VtJyiUe. 
1-  "  Vona  u'avcc  iiu'uii  in'rv  qtii  vat  <laiiB  lu  c!ol  ''    Faus  tat  euim  Pater  Tester,  i)iil  (a 
cutis  t*U 
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be  my  disciple.  Sell  all  that  you  Iiavc'  There  is  no  greater  QCgatiou 
of    property  than   Cliristianity.     The  first  disciples  of  Jesus  triug    to 

tlic  feet  of  tlic  apostles  all  that   tliey  possess There  arc   sects 

of  Christiaus  who,  founiliag  themselves  on  certain  verses  of  the  Gospt-ls, 
hove  carried — nay,  still  carry — cooimunism  so  far  as  to  opply  it  to 
women.  Commoo  possfrssion  {la  eommumutH)  administered  by  the  priest 
lit  the  only  true  way  of  Hying  Christiauly.  Every  Christian  who  is  a 
proprietor  is  no  Christian  at  nil;  and  'a  camel  should  sooner  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  a  rich  man  should  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven"*  (p.  ]68). 

It  must  be  owned  that  M.  Montcil  lias  here  displayed  the  wiadoro 
of  the  serpent.  The  pcosaut  i)ropri<;tora  of  Prance,  among  whom  his 
Catechism  has  been  largely  circulated,  however  little  they  may  make  of 
much  of  it,  can  hardly  foil  to  be  touched  closely  by  this  part,  or  to  turn 
the  eye  of  diHtrust  upon  M,  le  Cur€,  ns  the  minister  of  a  religion  which 
proscribes  equality,  and  is  iucompniible  with  property.  And,  like  a 
skilful  geueral,  the  preacher  of  la  Ubre  pens4e  follows  up  his  advantage. 
"  All  kirils  of  violence,"  he  asseverates,  "  hatred,  vengeance,  murder, 
tijccst,  joined  to  avarice  (that  charueleristic  vice  of  the  clirrgj-)  arc  the 
special  endowments  of  the  clerical  body"  (p.  ]  71).  "  Pleasures,  fortune, 
rule— such  are  their  morolity."  Jlis  prnetical  conclusion  is  that  the 
world  must  break  off  for  good  and  all  from  the  Christian  faith  (p.  203), 
"Lotus  abandon,"  he  pleads;  "let  us  abandon  religion  completely, 
and  take  refuge  in  PHILOSOPHY — the  product  of  all  reason,  aud  the 
source  of  all  morality"  (p.  20"). 


4 


I 


And  now  let  us  glance  at  the  philosophy  of  la  Hbre  pensee:  tie 
source  of  all  ita  morality.  "  Philosophy,"  M.  Monteil  po»>itulBtes, 
"  mu.it  not  be  separated  from  human  nature."  Few  will  refuse  to  go 
this  mile  with  him.  But  he  would  have  them  go  twain  ;  end  his  next, 
to  feebler  spirits,  will  appear  a  long  mile,  "  Don't  let  us  believe,"  he 
urges,  "  that  people  can't  be  wise  unless  they  arc  ascetic  or  live 
without  passions.  No :  the  passions  of  man  arc  his  surest  aud  most 
faithful  guide."  And  of  these  passions,  M.  Montcil  regards  what  he  calls 
/'amour  (meaning  the  aoxuai  justinei*)  as  the  chief,  and  as  of  right  prc- 
flomuiant.  Upon  ttiis  theme  he  rises  to  lyric  cutlmBiasm.  "  C'est  par 
I'amour  qu'll  peut  scntir,  comprcudrc :  c'est  par  Tamonr  qn'il  ^tend 
son  individn  Ji  I'hemauit^  toiite  entiere."  In  the  passions,  then,  as 
the  budding  LiAre-Penatar  Icums,  he  will  find  the  sourrc  of  true 
philosophy  :  "  they  open  to  the  reason  all  the  gates  of  morality,  of 
(ce,  of  beauty,  and  of  lovc"t     Thus  docs  la  Hhre  pentit  justify 

'/■monr  o»t  unn  inclinnlion  rMiiirotjnc  'lo  I'hfrmmc  nt  "ic  la  femme,  doDt  tevs  Ifs  leiis 
~4  rtutiid  fotuMut  I'MtUclje  U  ^i<i«  piii*aaNt«,"  &c.  1]),  219). 

'-uarona  point  la  [lUiliMoiitiic  de  la  oaturo  honi(kiDc,  ct  d'oHotis  |>u  cri>Er«  c|u'on  n» 
«<)ui«l'«a  Bst  MC^to  «t  ai  I'oQ  vit  baiii  pu-ions,  diuia  I'iiicrtie.  Ix*  |rn<>ioiis 
-u  MBt  It  g;uid«  U  plut  •Or  ct  Jo  pltu  iidulo,  cVtt  {iw  vll«*  i^u'il  ap|>nDd  k  le 
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it«  name  and  prore  itaclf  a  true  emancipating  sgencjr.     The  old  repres- 
sive morality,  acknowledged  tlirougbout  Europe  for  so   Iodr,  rested  ou 
oonacicucc  as  "the  Voieo  of  tjod  in   the  nature  and  heart  of  man;" 
tbo  Divine  Lav,  wliich  is  identicnl  with  tlie    Supreme    Being    Himself, 
implftDted  in  the  intelligenec  of  uU  His  rational  creatures.     "  The  Divine 
Law,"  say*  Canlinal   (Jousset,  "  a   tlic  supreme  rule  of  actions :  our 
thoughts,  desircH,  word!t,  acta,  nil  thnt  man  is,  is  subject  to  the  doiuain 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  this  law  ia  the  rule  of  our  condact   by  mean* 
of  conscience.       Ilcucc,  it  is  never  lawful  to  go  against  our  conscience; 
B8  the  Fourth  Latcrao  Council  says,  '  Quid()uid  Rt  contra  coQscicn- 
tiara,  ictlificat  ad  gchcnuam.'  "*     M.  Monteil  makes  as  short  work  of 
cODneiencet  as  he  docs  of  gclienua.     lu  its  place,  as  the  rule    of  life, 
ia  libre  ptns4e  cntlirones  concupiscence.}     The  criterion  of  right  and 
wrong  is   thus  succinctly    laid   down    fur    the  catccliumen  :  "  All    that 
man  desires  and  seeks  out  of  self-love  {.par  ainottr  de  lui-mimr)  is  good ; 
aud  evil  all  that  is  contrary  to  his  nature"  (p.  2S8),     Good,  in  fuct,  is 
what  we  like;  evil  what  we  dislike.     In  the  foUowiog  three  qucstJoDs 
and  answcra  this  matter  is  very  eicarlv  put: — 
"  Q.  What  is  good  ? 

"  A.  Good  is  the  dd-clopment  of  the  faculties  of  man  in  conformity 
with  his  nature.      '  Good/  says  Jean  Rcyuaud,  '  is  the  sole  principle  of 
which  our  nature  does  not  weary,  and,  sooner  or  later,  evil,  with  the  con- 
sequences of  various  kinds  nhicli  it  cngeadcrs,  fatigues  or  repels  Nature.' 
"  Q.  How  do  wc  discover  the  principles  of  good? 
'*  A,  In  the  study  of  Nature. 
"  Q.  What  is  the  good  given  to  man  ? 

"  A.  Laromigui^re  tells  us  :  '  Pleasures  of  the  senses,  picasnres  of  the 
intellect  {de  I'esjuil),  pleasures  of  the  heart — thfse,  if  we  knew  how 
to  use  them,  are  the  good  things   sc&ttcrcd  in  profunion  across  the  path 

of  life'"  (p.  an). 

Such  is  the  gloriouF  liberty  of  the  tibret-Penae^rs.     In  tliem  a  great 

work   has  been   wronglit,  exactly  the  contrary  of  that  spoken  of  hv  St. 

Paul.      Being  made  "  liberi  ju*titi.-p,"  free    from   ibc    bugbear  called 

righteouauess,  and  the  nile  of  "  the  indivitUial  iiamud  God,"  thev  have 

ibeir  fruit  unto  gratification  of  the  passions,  and  the  end — why  that  is 

in  itaclf  ihe  end. 

"0  pl(\3nir* 5«u'r«  inilMd  «  }>]eaiMiit  ihlng, 

Altliiru^li  <•a^•  oiurt  be  iiiuiia«0  lor  you,  no  doabt,'' 

sighed  Lord  Byron,  haunted  by  dim  reminiscences  of  "  creeds  that  refuse 

MTvir  de  [niitn  le*  rii.'li(->*«)  <lf  *rin  caiirct  h  l<F|iaai<ira  lis  InrnidriM  ilc  u  ruaon.  ("e«t  pur 
I'Muouf  iju'il  pr.at  Rtntir,  cuiiivrciiiln',  c'ot  sur  I'atnniir  iju'il  dnit  ntpiliter,  c'vat  lur  I'uBOtir 
un'tl  i-tvntl  iH^n  iniliviitn  A  I'liitmnnlti'  b>iitc  vntirro.  (^ic  la  ntuou  tetnptrv  U  violence  <1» 
b  nature,  ii«ii  dc  mioux,  ti  la  natutv  nt  vralcnto.  moil  nm  Im  pouions  tmvrcnt  k  U  niioa 
tovte* Iva  |i«tt«*  di  !»  ni-ir-ili.',  >U  la  aaicncc,  <lc  1.i  W.kuti'  ct  ilu  Ininoitr"  (it.  208,  noto). 

*  (Jitbtoa  hy  Cardinal  Nawi>;iui  iii  llim  "  I.cttiir  to  Ch.>  Diikn  of  Norfoll;,''  j  5. 

t  I  »n  awiro  thftt  ho  ii*o)  t1iv  word  nrcn  or  turtrii:  liit  he  n>«a  it  is  lui  entin\y 
diffvTant  wdk  fmio  cIib  tbcolo^iicul,  m  will  bi!  rccn  ker^tfter. 

;iuK  the  wonl  in  iH  pi-^'iicr  tlKolngJcjJ  i^nac:  "i^cieiidiunctt  conciipitcratUm  es» 
oommotiunum  qiuiciiliun,  ac  vint  nainii,  qua  inigiuttii  Kotuiiies  'luaa  dixi  h»bcnt,  n»  jucuniliw 
■)ipeittiit."^6'a(.  Gvncil.  Triiltu^  pKn.  iii.  c.  x. 
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and  restrain."  But  only  let  la  hbre  pensfe  have  her  perfect  vork, 
niid  the  instinot  of  retributive  justice,  however  "  deeiJ-scnted  in  our 
mystic  framr,"  shull  hv.  nradicatrd,  and  the  bold  hiimiin  njipetitc  sliall 
be  freed  from  its  last  rc-slrninls.  Docs  any  colder  and  more  ciutious 
npirit  shrink  from  the  probable  conscqucncea  to  society  of  this  coa- 
summation?  Let  him  be  of  good  cheer ;  let  him  biii>w  that  human 
nature  is  csscntiallr  good  {p.  213),  that  man,  uiifipoilt  by  religion,  is 
juAt,  loving,  and  lovable,  whatever  the  phenamena  of  life  may  seom  to 
teiicb  to  the  contrary.  Lnl  hira  leave  the  beggarly  element!)  of  concrete 
fact,  and  betake  himaelf  to  "  the  iiigh /fn'ori  road;"  let  him  cuter  into 
Lis  chamber  and  he  still,  and  then,  shutting  out  the  world  and  opening 
liis  RouMran,  reassure  himarlf,  if  tint  by  the  example,  at  all  events  liy 
tlie  rhetoric,  of  that  cvaiigflist  from  nhora  -M.  Montcil  cites  an  appro- 
priate test  (p.  21G]. 

Man,  then,  according  to  !a  Ubre  peiiafe,  is  naturally  good  :  the  passions 
arc  the  true  guidra  of  liuuiaii  life :  their  grutiticiiliun  is  tlic  true  end 
of  human  life  :  and  other  life  there  is  none.  Th'w  being  so,  morality, 
duty,  and  law  arc  very  simple  matters,  and  soon  disposed  of.  Morality 
— with  which,  as  M.  Montcil  tells  us,  conscience  Is  one  (/a  imrafe  el  la 
conscience  nefant  qn'un,  p.  342) — ia  "  the  sentiment  which  prescribes  to  us 
prudent  conduct"  (.iiAeaage  conttuUt),^  and  is  "determined  by  the  reason" 
{p.  2i2},  which,  apparently,  is  nothing  but  phoaphorus  {p.  313,  note). 
''  Duty  consists  in  rcnderiug  us  devoted  (devou^t)  to  our  affections,  and 
to  the  hnva  to  wliieh  Me  have  coui^ented,  ami  rebelUou*  against  op- 
pression" (|i.  ^-14).  "  The  law  ia  a  natural  verity,  which  people  formu- 
late, and  tu  which  tUcy  consent  to  couform  their  conduct"  (p.  345). 
It  is  "based  on  ripht ;"  and  the  pnneipal  rights  of  man  arc  those 
proclaimed  i»  the  "Declaration"  of  "  the  immortal  French  Ilevolution, 
to  'which  the  inhabitanls  of  the  whole  world  (previously  Blavca)  owe  it 
that  they  arc  citizens"  ^p.  iUl).  M.  Monlcil  then  proceeds  to  set  forth 
the  first  eleven  Articles  of  that  famous  documeut,  upon  wliicli  I  need 
not  lin^r,  as  I  hare  considered  it  at  some  length  in  a  previous  uumber 
of  this  Keview.t 


TI. 

Mv  account  of  M,  Monteil's  book  is  longer  than  I  could  have 
desired;  but,  in  denting  with  a  work  which,  as  we  arc  informed,  is  the 
fruit  of  so  much  labour,  and  which,  as  I  have  shown,  possesses  such 
|)eculiar  clainut  upon  our  confidence  as  an  exposition  ail  jftpuluin  of  the 
systeoi  which  it  unfoldsi  it  aoemcd  fair,  both  to  the  autlinr  and  to  niv 
readers,  that  I  should  be  as  thorough  .as  1  could  he,  within  the  limits  to 
which  I  au),  of  necessity,  restricted.  It  will  have  been  seen  as  M. 
Monieil  tells  us,  over  and  over  again,  that  this  system  ia  incumpatiblcj 

•  Cnininrc  the  licth  of  llie  "Pig  rropMitioa*"  :  "  Th«  j>ig  knowi  bhQ  weitberj  ba  ought 
to  look  otit  wh.it  kimt  (if  •-eatliec  it  will  tie.  " 

t  Innn  Article  on  "Tlie  Priuoipltiis  »f '6D,"  which  a]>i>eared  in  Juno,  1881. 
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not  merely  with  CnthoHcism,  but  with  Chriitianity  in  any  shape,  even 
tlic  most  jihatlowy — in  anj-  form,  even  the  ni:>st  attenuated  ;  iiajr,  witL 
any  kind  of  Theism  or  splritualisni,  with  anything  which  the  wurld  lus 
hiUicrto  known  ami  reverenced  aa  religion.  Any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  into  the  authoritative  authors  or  aecredtted  juurtials  of 
/a  hbrt  pentie  may  satisfy  himself,  adnattseam,  that  M.  Moutcil  docs  but 
express  here  the  general  sentiment  of  his  sect.  Only  the  crassest  ignoT- 
once  or  the  most  invincible  had  fnith  can  deny  it.  1  have  itaid  that 
"  the  enemy"  denounced  by  M.  Gnrahelta  as  Cleriealisia  is  rightly 
nAinal  Catholicism.  But  to  lay  that  is  to  say  too  little.  It  is 
Christianity,  it  is  Tlicisra,  against  which  the  IJ&rci.Peasfurg  have 
declared  war  rt  outrancr,  whicli  they  seek  to  root  out  amon^  men  by  any 
available  means,  from  libel  to  proacripttou,  from  the  crowbar  to  the 
guillotine.  M.  Luuis  Blanc  (than  whom  none  has  a  better  ri^ht  to 
spcalc  with  authority  upon  this  mrittcr)  espresaly  tells  us : — '■'  Xous 
eutcndons  par  Ic  Cl^ricaliame  non  seulemcnt  le  Catlioltcisme,  mais 
toutc  religion  (-t  toutc  rclig'iositi^  quelle  qu'clle  solt."  And  this  is  the 
hnrdeu  of  la  litre  peTu^e  prctu  day  after  day,  delivered  iu  every  ii'aficty 
of  key,  from  the  lilthy  ribaldry  of  Tlirrsites  to  the  dire  vaticinations  of 
Canandni,  hcraldtug  the  approaching  extinction,  in  fire  and  blood»hcd> 
of  the  divine  city,  from  a  mass  of  extracts  lying  before  mc  I  Bclcct 
the  following,  OS  being  one  of  the  few  that  arc  neither  ubKccnc  nor 
Uaspltemous.  It  i*  from  the  jV/o/  d'Ortlre  of  the  IGtli  of  April  last, 
and  may  serve  to  show  that  religious  rrulestiiats  arc  held  iu  uo  Icsn 
abhorrence  Uiao  Catholics  by  fa  tibre  ptn^fe,  nay,  apparently,  iu  more. 
The  immediate  occasion  at  the  outburst  was  the  obacrraucc  of  Oooi] 
Friday ; — 

**■  Cetl«  anoiiinUe  a  une  oxplicatton  as6ez  naturelle,  o'cat  <)ue  «c  tleuil  lit^ue  e* 
oblifauire  nV^l  |i<)iiii  pxruculier  aux  Ciitbi)Iii|iies,  et  qii'il  ri'iioml  anui  iku.v 
exigaiiix^  Au  \n  t>ig<>[«rii>  prote«unu>,  qui  t*l  pint  i iimpp'Jrtiililt,  jifut  fiaifjuiOtc  '/ru> 
la  hvjottrif  ei/rieaU,  II  jiVst  pits  <!<;  .Ii^^uiio,  pa*  H<?  Pcomontrc,  pM  <1«  Xlari»tf, 
<)iii  ne  soit  aiU/ma  moina  inioUmnt  et  mains  hviwrriie  quo  le  premier  voun  deft 
tniaUtrea  da  la  religion  dite  r^formSc,  ou  de  I'l^gl^se  ^vuiigeliijue. 

The  war  iu  which  the  Lihrea-Pentintrg  are  ongngcd  is  primarily  a  war 
against  the  name  and  idea  of  God ;  its  pnlitlenl  ends  arc  merely 
secondary.  And  it  is  simply  because  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  o^ity 
cxi>oncut  of  that  idea  worth  considering  in  France,  iu  Belgium,  in  Italy 
(for,  speaking  generally,  whatever  »he  loses  there  is  gained  by  Atheism), 
that  she  Qud^  hcrsotf  "  in  the  fore-front  of  the  hottest  battle.'^  I  do 
Dot  kuow  who  Liis  better  and  more  clearly  stated  this  trutli  thou 
M.  Andricnx,  a  Lihre-Pensenr  of  nuich  authority  in  his  sect,  ami 
a  person  of  great  political  influence  just  now  iu  France.  The  fotloning 
is  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  ucclaraatioa,  upon  his  propositiou, 
at  the  Anti-Council  held  at  Naples,  in  1869  ;— 

"  Couaid^mut  que  I'i  Jco  do  Dion  est  Is  source  ot  le  sootien  do  lout  despolism* 
•tde  toute  miquit^-,  coiinldi^nuic  que  la  religion  Catholique  eat  la  pbii  compltto 
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et  III  plii.t  tfrriMe  person iticai ion  dt?  c<*Ue  idfi-,  ijne  IVnsoiiibli'-  de  Be*  ^ogmes  ost 
l-'i  negation  mfnK>  de  In  ucjirititi^,  \cjt  iAhrcs-Pnim'Mn  ftwnimotit  raliligittion  de 
tmraillcr  fi  i'nbolition  radicals  du  Catlioliciauio  «t  Eoa  an^aotissement  par  tous  lei 
moytti.t,  _v  compris  la  force  revolmioniiaire,'* 

As  a  pendant  to  this,  take  the  following  extract  from  a  Bpccoli 
<leliTercd  not  very  long  aj;o  nt  n  Masonic  rc-imion  at  Antwerp,  by 
M.  Van  Humbecli,  the  [ireseiit  Minister  of  Public  In«tructioii  in 
Bcl(;iiim  : — 

**  t'n  cndarre  est  ftur  Ic  mondc,  il  bnrre  la  rouu  dii  pr(>grf«.  C«  cadarre  du 
pnw^,  pour  I'u^tpf  Icr  jKir  son  noin,  cnnt-nictit,  aans  periphrases,  c'eet  le  catkoli- 
cume.  .  .  ,  .  CVttt  CO  cadnvr?,  niesFrvreaquenouBavons  aujourd'hui  regiirdp  «ii 
fact,  et  ei  nona  no  I'tirdns  psa  j(>i6  dans  In  fosse,  noiu  I'avoDS  souleTC  du  moint 
tie  luani^rQ  «  I'en  lApprudicr  ilt-.  quflqiics  piis. 

"  C'esl  un  grntiij  rZ-miltJil.  Kuiis  le  d«voii«  (t  aos  Frires  d'Anvora.  Koiu  Ie» 
en  remcrciuiis  clialeurtuvomont,  inn^onniipiomcnt. 

But  I  need  not  multiply  cictnicts,  and  I  {gladly  refrain  from  doing  so 
Tlir  whole  matter  wns  suiunicd  up  years  ago  in  tlie  famous  dcrlaration 
of  M.  (justave  Flourcus :  "Our  enemy  is  God.  Haired  of  God  is  tlic 
beginning  of  wisdom.  If  man  would  make  true  progress,  it  must  be 
upon  Ibo  basis  of  Atheism."  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be|>iuiiiiig 
of  wisduiii,"  is  the  dictnm  npon  which  tlio  Catholic  Church,  like 
every  dcuuminatiun  and  xcet  of  Cliristianii,  nets  in  basing  its  education 
niKJU  Chrisliiinity.  A[ai!  is  a  religious  mi inial.  A  religion  of  sume  sort 
he  must  have,  even  if  it  be  a  mere  aiiti -religion ;  a  religion  without 
God,  vitliout  future  life;  a  religion  '■^bicb,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Aristotle,  cWitcrntcs  the  higher  self,  the  self  of  the  reason  and  moral 
nature,  and  rceoguizes  only  the  lower  self  of  the  api»etite8  and  [wtisious. 
Such  an  anli-rcligion  does  ia  lihre  ppns^  provide,  founded  upou.  tbe 
batred  of  Cio<i.  That  is  ibe  beginning  of  the  new  wmloiii,  as  M. 
Tlourens  truly  trachea ;  and  rigblly  docs  the  present  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Public  Wonsbip  in  IVaueo  diaeera  that  the  schools  of 
tliat  country  arc  the  great  battle-lield  between  it  and  the  religion  of 
Jcmis  Christ.  Thus  i*  he  reported  to  have  discoursed,  o  few  months* 
ago,  amid  the  cntlinsiostie  plaudits  of  his  fellow  Uhtfs-Pensetirs,  at  a 
■crowdetl  meeting,  presided  over  by  M.  Garabctta  ; — 

**  Jc  ptiii  vous  diri?  CO  qa!  cVst  At  IVnsL-ignemcnt  ri^ligieux  (ct  porsonne  ne  ni» 
<!^m«nliivi)  fjti'U  esl  IVoole  An  riiiiK><-illit(.',  »)u'U  eat  IV*coIe  du  fannticisinc,  qu'd 
cart  I'ccale  6a  rnntiiwtriulii-itu*,  quM  eat  IVtoIc  dt-  I'inimoralili." 

Such  n  boitk,  therefore,  ns  th»t  of  M.  Monteil  supplies  a  want ;  and, 
iiow  that  the  orator  whom  T  have  just  cited  ix  in  power,  we  may 
reasonably  expeet  soon  to  sec  it  introduced  and  taught  by  authority 
i.T  (lie  sebools  of  the  French  Republic.  Jlcanwbile,  its  special  value  is 
vbat  I  bare  claimed  for  il — namely,  that  it  presents  to  us,  iu  their 
clearest  and  Bimplest  ruiliineiils,  those  doctrines  as  to  God,  the  soul, 
religion,  and  moniU,  wliicli  the  Libret-J'tmeura  desire  to  substitntc  for 
lliC  doeirines  of  Cbrislianiry. 

So  much,  then,  as  to  the,  fii'st  question  which  I   have  set  myself  to 
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^xaroiue  in  this  pai>cr — Wliat  la  litre  pensie  reallj  is,  I  now  proceed 
to  my  second  question :  Docs  it  merit  the  sympatliy  ftad  good  vishcs 
of  JEDglisbmen  ?  And  upon  this  a  very  few  words  will  unffice.  If  any 
one  fact  more  lh»u  nnothttr  \s  clear  aliout  tlie  English  cbaracter,  ihst  fact 
uitsdeeprRtigioii5nn!<s.  I  do  not  tliink  uc  are  at  all  cKsentially  cliaugcd 
in  this  respect  since  Milton  wrote,  two  cciiturics  and  ahiilf  ago: — "The 
Englishman,  of  many  other  nations  is  least  Athcistira,lj  and  tiai  a  natural 
diaposilion  of  nmcb  reverence  and  awe  towards  the  Deity."*  There 
can  bo  no  room  for  dubiety  that  if  the  famous  interrogatory  of  Strauss, 
"Are  we  Cbristians?"  could  be  proposed  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
the  answer  of  the  vast  majority  would  be  an  honest  and  empliatin  Ytjs. 
I  am  far  from  wishing  to  ma\iuii£e  ujiou  this  matter.  I  do  not  attn* 
butc  to  Knglishmcn  generally  any  clear  comprehension  of  theological 
dogma,  nor  any  firm  hold  upon  it,  I  believe  that  Cardinnl  Newman  is 
absolutely  right  when  he  assorts  that  the  doctrine  of  God's  IVovidencc 
is  nearly  the  only  doctrine  held  with  a  real  assent — that  is,  as  a  thing 
and  not  a  notion — by  the  great  mas«  of  them.  "  Bible  religion,"  as  ho 
obserre*,  "  is  both  the  i-ecognized  title  and  the  best  description  of 
English  religion;  ....  it  consists,  not  in  rites  and  creeds,  but  in 
having  the  Bible  read  in  Church,  in  the  family,  and  in  private,"  und,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  largeness  of  conception  nod  brendtli 
of  sympathy,  he  "is  far  from  undervaluing  the  mere  knowledge  of 
Seriphire  which  is  imparted  to  the  population  thus  promiscuously." 
He  recognises  it  ns  "  a  vast  benefit  to  our  people,''  cspeeially  as  "  im- 
(ffessing  upon  tlicm  the  series  of  Divine  Providences  in  behalf  of  man 
from  his  creation  to  his  end,  and,  above  all,  tlic  worIs,  deeds,  and  sacred 
suflcrings  of  Him  iu  whom  nil  the  Providences  of  (Jod  centre. "t  Such, 
in  the  judgment  of  tbis  dispassionate  and  profound  obacrverj  than  whom 
no  man  living  knows  his  coitulrymcn  better,  is  the  religion  of  KugU»h- 
nen  g<fnerally  j  and  this  view,  ua  I  remember,  received  emphatic  confirm- 
ation from  a  writer  of  a  ditfercnt  school,  whose  "  cAA  experience"  lent 
much  weight  to  his  testimony — '.'tc  late  Eiirl  Russell.  The  vast  majority 
of  our  people,  Churc-hmcn  or  Disscnters,LibcriiIs  or  Conservatives,  Itadi> 
cals  or  Tories,  firmly  hold  a  Theism  grounded,  more  or  less  directly,  upon 
the  Sacred  Seriptnres  of  Christianity.  No  fnet,  as  I  h.ivo  said,  secins 
to  mc  more  certain  tbau  this;  and  no  fact  is  more  ostonisbiug  to  the  Con- 
tiDCDtal  Liberal  or  Lilire-Pen$eur.  If  I  wanted  an  instance  iu  proof  of 
what  1  am  asserting,  eurrcut  history  supplies  a  notable  one.  The  outcry 
which  followed  the  election  to  Parliament  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  coa- 
fined  to  DO  one  religious  denomination,  to  no  one  political  soctioa ;  it 
was  gcnenil,  nnd  it  was  powerful  cuuu^li  to  break  down  the  Parliament- 
ary discipline  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  to  place  so  strong  a  Government 
■9  the  present  iu  a  dilemma  from  which  it  has  by  no  means,  aa  yet, 
escaped,     There  Cftn  be  no  question  that  a  large  majority  of  the  members 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  are  (lecply  coovinced  that  any  Thcistlc  test, 
audi  as  tliat  afforded  by  the  existing  Parliamentary  Oath,  is  as  indc- 
fcusible  iu  principle  as  it  is  nortblcHs  in  practice;  and  that,  while 
few  of  them  have  an  atoin  of  syra[>atby  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  they  believe 
the  persecution  directed  against  that  siugular  eonfcssor  to  be  little 
likdy,  in  the  long  run,  to  advanec  the  eause  of  religion  or  the  cause  of 
Parliamentary  govcrnmt*tit.  There  can  be  as  little  question  that  this 
conviction  has  not  been  allowed  logical  efl'ect  by  many  who  moat  firmly 
hold  it,  in  deference  to  the  strong  feeling;  of  a  luajority  of  their  con- 
stituents that  Mr.  llradlaugh  should  he  hindered  per  fas  el  iifftu  from 
taking  hie  seat.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  ahlcHt  and  \\CfA  iuformcd 
journalists  of  Continental  Lilwralism  such  a  feeling  has  Bccmcd  mon- 
strously absurd.  They  have  acounnted  it  either  superstitious  or  hypocri- 
tical ;  and  fur  a  long  liiae  Luve  found  iu  it  a  subject  for  highly  seasoned 
jihcji,  much  rulishcd  hy  their  readers.  To  most  foreign  Liberals  or 
Libres-Penseurs,  the  opiuiuus  ou  rcUgiuu  aud  morals  profw»ed  by  Mr. 
Ilradlaugh  aiid  Mrs.  Bcsuul  arc  prime  verities  which  ao  sensible  man 
would  for  a  raomcut  diaputc.  They  arc  openly  avowed  by  those  who 
constitute  the  majority  of  tlie  Chambers  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Bel- 
^iuui,  and  avowed  in  a  far  more  emphatic  and  aggressive  form  than 
would  be  tolerated  among  us.  There  is  not  a  single  member  of  the 
present  French  Government  who  would  dare  to  controvert  them  ;  to  do  ao 
would  he  as  much  as  his  place  is  worth.  It  has  recently  been  obscn-cd, 
with  simple  truth,  that  M.  Paul  Rert  is  "  a  hitter  and  blasphemous 
Atheist,  ill  comparison  of  whom  ilr.  Bradlaugh  is  tolerant  and  referent." 
And  M.  Paul  Bert  has  bei^n  specially  chiwen  by  the  Liberals  of  France, 
aa  the  man,  of  all  others,  qualifKfd  to  direct  the  departments  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Public  AVorship,  while  the  Government  of  this  country, 
with  nn  overwhelming  majority  behind  them,  are  at  their  wits*  end  to 
know  how  to  enable  3Ir.  Bradlaugh  to  take  a  seat,  to  which  he  has  been 
twice  duly  elected.  Here  ia  the  mcaiiurc  of  the  dilTcrencc  bi;tn-cca  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  people  of  England  and  those  of  the  Libm- 
PtTiSLnirn  of  the  Continent. 

I  think,  then,  that,  as  to  the  mass  of  our  people,  tho  aecouiit 
given  by  Burke,  a  hundred  years  ago,  still  holds  good  ;  "  Wo  know, 
and  what  is  better  we  feel  iowordly,  tlmt  rcUgiou  is  the  hasb  of 
civil  society,  and  the  source  of  all  good  and  of  all  comfort."  * 
Of  course  there  is  a  minurity,  more  eonsidernble,  perhaps,  as  yet, 
from  iuteUcctual  eultivation,  social  position,  and  high  character  than 
from  Tiurahers,  wIiqm?  attitude  towards  Christianity  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  We  have  our  Free- 
thinkers— our  Pantheists,  our  Positlvists,  our  Agnostics — and  doubt- 
less the  tendency  of  the  moderu  spirit  is  to  bear  away  thinking 
meu  more  and  more  from    the  atandanls   of  religious  orthodoxy    long 

*  "  Reflections  oa  tli«  Frcncb  ^volutioa, "  Worki,  vol.  iv.  p.  2St4. 
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received  anil  accredited  in  this  country.'  But  onr  Frcctliinkcrs,  vlicthcr 
knnirn  hy  any  of  tlicsc  ntiiiics,  or  by  no  specific  name,  differ  from  the 
Li6rrs'Pemeur3  of  the  Coutlncnt  iu  this,  that  they  do  not  form  a  sect 
or  part}'  burning  to  impose  their  unbelief  on  others.  Tbeir  attitude 
towards  whst  they  dcctn  "a  creed  outworn"  is  seldom  other  than  re- 
spectful ;  is  often  wistfully  regretful.  Take,  for  example,  Mr.  Mill, 
gUdly,  throDish  the  clouds  and  datkucss  which  cuvironcd  him,  diaccra- 
iug  a  ray  of  li^ht  "  in  the  possibility  that  Chri^tt  actually  rros  .... 
chitrged  by  God  with  n  apnclal,  cspri'sst,  nnd  unique  commission  to  lead 
mankind  to  tnith  and  virtue/'  rejoicing  "in  the  great  and  salutary  hold 
which  the  idea  of  the  Goil  Incarnate  has  taken  upon  the  tuimaii  mind,  by 
htfldiug  up  in  a  divine  person  a  standard  of  rxccllencc  and  a  model  for 
imitation."  Consider  Mr.  Carlylc,  personally  imablc  to  find  rest  unto 
his  soul  in  any  ccciesiaetical  organization,  yet  with  Goethe  recognizing 
in  Cbristianily  "  n  height  to  which  the  human  species  were  fated  and 
eoahlcd  to  attain,  and  from  which,  having  once  attaiticd  it,  they  cau 
never  retrograde :"  coufL-sjiing,  in  what  are  among  his  latmt  recorded 
words,  as  the  first  of  verities,  which  "no  Gospel  of  Dirt"  should 
ever  set  aside,  the  teaehing  he  had  learnt  as  a  child — that  the  great  cud. 
of  man  is  "  to  glorify  God  and  to  cnjny  llim  for  ever."  Think  of  George 
Eliot,  unfolding  for  us  with  grave  and  tender  reverence  the  holiest  secrets 
of  English  myfllicism  in  Dinah's  sermon  ou  Kayslopc  Green,  in  Dinah's 
prayer  in  Stonitou  Jail,  or  poring  over  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ,*' 
lier  treasured  cumpanion  and  daily  study  to  the  last.  1  protest  I  do 
not  know  where  that  deep  i-tligiouaucss  of  the  English  miod  of  wliich 
I  have  sjioken  li&s  been  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  these  three 
illustrious  Freetliiukera  whu  have  passed  awny,  although,  indeed,  among 
the  special  representatives  of  what  is  called  "  modem  thought"  still  with 
us,  there  arc  those  whom  I  might  with  hnrdly  less  justice  inBtance. 
I  pass  hy  their  names  iu  silence.  1  will  but  refer  to  the  indignant  elo- 
quence with  which  the  lirst  of  our  living  physicists  has  disclaimed  "that 
creed  of  Atheism  lightly  attributed  to  Kim"  ns  "  tenable  only  by  a  shallow 
mail,  by  a  raau  incapable  of  profouud  thought ;"  or  point  to  tho  striking 
passage  iu  which  uuotlier  "  liatiunulist,"  of  equal  renowa  as  a  pro* 
Found  and  scicutitic  historian,  speaks  of  the  character  and  example  of 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  as  "  the  well-spring  of  what  has  bceu  best 
and  purest  in  Chriitlinn  life,"  an  "enduring  principle  of  regeneration," 
"  the  highest  pattern  of  virtue  and  the  highest  incentive  to  its  practice." 
How  far  removed  are  such  Freethinkers  as  thc-sc  from  Continental  Libret- 
Ptnaeura,  sliriekiug  obscenely  and  blasphemously,  like  cncrgumcna, 
against  tbe  Loi*d  and  against  Ills  Anointed  1 

1  do  not,  of  course,  forget  that  on  the  roll  of  la  iibre  pen^S  arc 
found  such  names  as  that  of  the  late  M.  Littrc — "that  saint  who  did 
not  believe  in  God,"  in  M.  Cnro's  quaint  phrase — sucli  names  as 
that  of  M.  Uenan^  who,  however  we  may  estimate  tis  Rpeculationa  upon 
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the  eotiTCcs  of  ClirisUauity,  ia  certainly  very  far  from  wishing  to  root* 
up  religion  and  religions  communions.*  Hut  n  pnftj",  or  sect,  aa  foreign 
hibres-Ptmseurs  are,  m«Rt  be  judged  by  its  public  nets  nnil  recognizcit 
cMcfs;  by  the  men  whom  it  puts  forth  as  its  leatters  nnd  repre»eiita- 
tives,  na  tiie  tnistees,  on  its  behalf,  of  political  power,  when  it  obtains 
political  power.  The  Gambettaa,  the  Berts,  the  Van  Hiimbrcks,  the 
Audrieux,  arc  the  true  spokesmen  of  In  litre  ptmte,  and  wc  have  seen 
whftt  their  apecch  is.  On  the  other  hand,  I  aslittlcforgot  that  among  our 
English  Freethinkers  there  are  thoae  who  deal  with  religion  in  the  spirit  of 
tiie  brutal  viviflcctor  or  the  sharp  attorney.  But  these,  most  eertainly,  are 
hut  the  infrequent  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  whirh,  aeconling  to  the 
prnverb,  they  maybe  taken  to  establish.  It  may  he  securely  aflirnicd  that 
the  great  majority  of  those  among  us  who  are  least  able  to  accept  Cbris- 
tianity  oa  a  system  of  sbsoliilo  truth  bear  themselves  towards  it  iu  the 
spirit  indicated  in  the  beautiful  and  familiar  lines : — 

"Lwvti  tUou  tliy  tUler.  wlitii  »lio  pray«, 
Har  t'urly  Honvcti,  Irnr  linpiiy  vJe«'»  ■ 
Ni>r  tlimi  with  nhndim-'d  hint  cunfuM 
A  tifr  tlii^t  lendfliDi-liMlitiun  <Uya. 

"  Her  faith  tlimu^h  (unn  \m  jiiiru  ontliiuc. 
Her  haniU  arc:  c|iiicki!r  untii  iioui]  • 
Oh  aacrod  lie  the  llonh  an<l  blciod 
To  wUkk  the  linkj  a  tinili  diriti«^" 


VII. 

And,  now,  to  draw  to  a  eonclusion.  I  believe  firmly  that  if  (he  whole 
people  of  England  were  polled  to-morrow  upon  the  question,  the  number 
of  those  who  would  desire  to  see  the  doetriucs  of  la  iibre  peitsfe  sub- 
stituted for  the  doctriuca  of  Christianity,  even  as  the  Church  of  Romo 
teaches  Christianity,  would  be  iulinitcaimali  would  be  as  the  small 
duBt  of  the  balance,  if  weighed  iu  the  scale  of  figures,  would  be  as  nuthiug 
at  all  if  weighed  in  tlie  scale  of  probity.  1  believe  th.T.1  those  among 
US  who  dislike  the  Catholic  religion  most,  who,  like  the  late  Mr.  Carlyle, 
rcgani  its  teachings  as  "  delusions  and  deliriums,"  or,  like  Dr.  Cummiug, 
discern  in  it  the  number  of  the  Apocalyptic  beast,  or,  like  Dr.  Words- 
worth, sec  iu  its  Supreme  Head  '' iLiit  Man  of  Sin,"  dislike  Athcisui 
more,  and  would  prom])lly  admit  that  there  is  a  larger  clement  of  trutli  iu 
*he  "Cuteehism  of  the  Council  of  Trent"  than  there  is  iu  the  "  Cat6- 
ehisme  du  Libre-Pcnseur  ;"  that  the  work  of  the  world  can  be  done 
on  the  one,  and  cannot  he  done  on  the  other.  I  believe  that  the  freest 
nf  onr  Freethinkers,  with  hardly  an  exception — and  I  speak  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  many  "  doctos  ego  quos  et  amicos  prudcns  pnttcreo'* 
— wonlJ  shrink  no  Icsb  than  1  should  shrink  from  a  crusade,  whose 
avowed,  cod  is  to  eradicate  from  the  masses  those  superscnsuous  ideas, 
which,  in  whatever  [Kjsitire  religion  expressed,  and  however  overlaid  by 

*  "Qli'ou  ii'ei]H>n!  donv  jiai  tn  pwuur  il«  rnligioii  ni  d'aMiudalioua  rt-liyeuics.  Cbaque- 
|irugK-i  (1«3  (uciitiia  mtMU'rnut rtiudm  oe  IiMtciiii'lkiiluN  imp^riuux." — Vonjirtiieu  d'AnifUlmry 
p.  36. 
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BupsMtitiun,  or  marred  hy  ignorance,  or  perverted  by  passion,  hate  cvcry- 
wberc  and  in  every  age  been  the  main  instrumouta  of  idealiaing  life  and 
of  Htreugtiieiiitig  tlie  8:icreil  ctaimi  of  July.  I  believe  that  the  perversion 
of  JilDglUh  aympathy  iu  fttvour  uf  the  rabid  enemies  of  all  that  the 
EoglUli  natluu  holds  most  dear  \s  mainly  due  to  that  "  fatal  imposture 
aud  fiircu  of"  words"  uf  Tvliich  1  have  apokeu  in  tht:  upcniug  portion  of 
thiH  paper.  Let  the  truth  be  once  understood,  that  the  issue  between 
Catholicism  and  la  /i&rc />cns^e  throughout  the  continent  of  Kuropo  is  not 
an  issue  betwcea  a  form  of  Christianity  deemed  by  the  geinjrality  of 
Knglishmeii  corrupt  and  ouc  wUeh  they  account  pure,  but  between  the 
Ineffable  Being,  whom,  as  Papista  and  Protestauts  alike  believe,  to  know 
and  to  love  is  life  eternal,  uud  the  anti-religion  which  is  basi:d  upou 
denial  and  hatred  of  lliiu  ;  let  la  lihre  pensec  he  stripped  of  the 
specions  verbiage  wherewith  its  rottcnucss  and  dishonour  have  heea 
veiled  for  JiugliftU  eyes,  let  it  be  seen  for  the  mere  filthy  animali»m 
that  it  18  ;  and  the  people  of  this  eountry  will  like  it  as  little  now  as  their 
fathers  liked  it  eighty-eight  years  ago,  when,  iu  the  noontide  of  its 
irinroph,  it  exalted  iipoii  the  altar  of  Ooil  a  naked  prostitute  by  way 
of  pointing  mankind  to  the  true  Deity. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 


HOW  MONEY   DOES    ITS  WORK. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  M.   DE  LA\*E[,EVE. 


TWO  articles  have  ttp|icarcil  iu  the  CoNTKMPoBAttv  lUviEw  for 
November  niiil  r>cccmher,  18Sl,oJi  "  Comnioiiplacc  Faltucies  Con- 
ceruing  Mouev,"  which  have  ciiiaiiated  from  the  pen  of  M.  Emile  de 
Lavclcyc,  tbe  emincut  fiel^an  writer  oa  agriculture  and  other  subjects. 
That  in  the  December  mmiher  i»  chieflr  occupied  with  a  diacussiou  ou  the 
value  of  nioiiev,  io  which  lie  controverts  very  elaborately  the  view  takeu 
of  this  great  question  by  the  present  writer.  The  suhjecl  is  one  of  Tcry 
high  iiaportftnce,  for  the  priictice  of  Bouud  trnde  ia  deeply  involved  in  a 
right  conception  of  its  chief  instniiueat— IVroney.  It  is  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  it  may  l>e  permitted  to  examine  carefully  the  arguments,  and 
to  weigh  the  objections,  brought  forward  by  so  diatinguished  and  able 
an  autlior  as  M.  dc  Laveleyc. 

There  IB  jirobably  :io  sul^cct  within  the  whole  range  of  Political 
£coDotay  80  eutaugled  as  Money.  It  lies  in  the  everyday  life  of  mankind. 
AH  liaudte  tt ;  all  talk  about  it.  Its  main  elements  are  really  exceedingly 
cimple ;  yet  few  feel  the  rcspoii nihility  of  studying  and  grasping  thctn 
in  their  Rimplicity.  Thus  rouAuion  arisen,  and  thn  practical  man  pours 
out  elaborate  theories,  with  the  fullcj«t  assurance  that  he  knows.  "  Quot 
homines,  tol  unlcntis"  in  about  the  best  dcBcription  of  the  atnte  of 
tcnowlcdgc  on  this  most  familiar  topie. 

I'ndcr  these  circiimslanceB  it  £cciU8  to  bo  the  most  natural  course,  for 
one  who)^  general  eonccption  of  money  ia  challenged,  to  state  first  his 
own  view  of  it  with  an  much  plainness  as  possible.  Tlie  reader  will 
thus  be  able  to  clearly  uiulerstand  what  tlie  thing  is  which  is  attacked, 
and  to  perceive  the  bearing  aud  the  worth  of  the  objections  brought 
against  it. 

What,  then,  is  Money?  How  did  it  come  into  the  world?  Oh- 
Tiontly — incontcslably — it  is  a  toolj  an  infitrumcnt,  nothing  else.    It  ia 
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not  an  object  sougitt  for  its  own  sake,  to  be  kept  and  iiscd.  It  ia  acqaired 
solely  for  tlie  suke  of  tlie  work  it  <Ioes — a  mere  maclune.  The  sovereigns 
which  a  raim  carries  about  in  his  purse  are  distinctly  intended  to  be  set 
to  work,  and  thn-t  work  ia  solely  to  be  given  awny  in  exebange  for 
tometbing  else.  Money  ia  the  tool  of  exchange,  the  uiBtrumcot  of 
obtainJDg  for  its  present  possesitor  some  commodity  or  service  which  is 
de»ircd.  But  how  did  the  necessity  arise  for  invcntiug  such  a  tool  ? 
Many  economists  answer  that  a  measure  of  value  vaa  needed,  ncontrir* 
auce  which  should  euabic  men  to  compare  with  each  other  tlie  several 
values  or  worths  of  the  commodities  tbey  handle.  The  farmer  required 
to  know  how  many  fbecp  he  ought  to  pveforacart  Thus  money  wa« 
devised  to  meet  this  want.  But  tbis  is  an  entire  mistake.  A  measure 
which  should  tell  accurately  the  worth  of  one  commodity  compared  with 
that  of  another  was  a  want  created  by  civilization,  as  it  developed  itself. 
A  far  more  urgent  need  made  its  appearance  at  an  earlier  period.  Money 
got  over  the  greatest  difficulty  which  Ibe  social  life  of  men  encountered. 
Uaman  beings,  unlike  almost  all  animals,  were  formed  to  make  different 
commodities  for  each  other:  bow  were  they  to  be  exchanged?  How 
could  the  men  who  mutually  wanted  each  other's  goods  be  bn)nght 
together  for  exchanging?  A  farmer  waj  in  want  of  a  coat^  but  the 
tailor  had  no  desire  to  obtain  n  calf:  he  was  in  want  of  shoes.  Here 
were  two  sellers  and  two  buyers,  yet  neither  could  procure  what  he 
needed.  Money  came  to  the  rescue.  The  farmer  sold  his  calf  to  a 
butcher  for  money,  and  with  that  money  he  procured  the  wished-for 
coal  from  the  tailor.  The  tailor  repeated  the  process  with  tlie  ehoe- 
maker.  Thus  muuey  solved  the  difltciilties.  Four  exchangers  were 
bn>iigbt  together  instead  of  two,  and  two  articles  were  sold  aud  two 
bought  with  money ;  and  by  this  employment  of  a  common  tool  fcir 
exchanging,  the  greatest  principle  of  associated  human  life  was  cstnb- 
lislivd — division  of  employments. 

It  is  plain  that  the  money  first  bought  tbc  calf,  and  then  travelled  on 
to  buy  tbc  coat.  It  circulated — it  remained  }>crmancnt)y  in  no  haudg. 
It  fulfilled  its  one  service — to  exchange,  to  place  two  diflercut  artiL-k-s  in 
different  hands.  £aeh  man  who  obtained  the  money  intended  to  pass 
it  away  in  turn.  Thus  the  conception,  tool,  comen  out  transparently. 
It  performs  its  fnnrtinn  hy  substituting  double  barter  fur  single :  tlie 
farmer  first  barters  bia  calf  for  money,  and  then  barters  uway  the  same 
money  for  a  coat.  This  conception  of  moucydives  into  its  essence  :  that 
money  is  a  tocl  must  ncvci:  be  left  out  of  mind ;  it  governs  every 
thought,  every  word  about  money.  If  money  was  never  ihongbt  of  but 
as  a  tool,  the  world  would  be  saved  a  vast  amount  of  idle  speaking 
aud  writing. 

But  there  still  remains  the  great,  tbc  formidable  question  which  so 
much  occupies  M.  de  Lavelcye :  How  does  the  tool,  money,  perform 
ita  work  ?  A  chisel  «orka  with  ita  sharp  edge  :  what  does  money  work 
i*ith?  wherein  iic&  its  force?     Here   M,  de  Lavelcye  aud  I  givo  the 
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same  answer:  it  works  l)y  means  of  ita  value.  The  calf  is  worth  tlio 
money,  and  tbc  tnanrr  tlic  coot.  >J  Qthini;  can  be  more  simple, 
notliidg  more  obrioiw ;  but  under  that  terrible  word,  value,  lies  a 
volcano  of  explosive  matter.  How  grent  is  tbut  vnliie  in  «aeh  <;asc 
wlioreia  raoaey  is  nsotl?  Who  stmll  say?  I  nnswcr — generally — 
the  nmouiit  of  its  cost  of  jjroductiou,  if  it  is  to  be  good  money.  No 
money  resting  perinanciitly  ou  any  other  basis  than  its  cost  of  pro- 
duclioH  is  good  inoucy,  wliercwitb  to  curr)-  on.  the  great  busincaa  of 
life.  M.  dc  Laveleyc's  ideas  on  this  crucial  point  wc  will  coQsicler 
Inter  ;   but  they  repel  mine  as  falac. 

It  is  desirable  to  point  out  here  that  there  is  a  second  meaning  of  the 
word  value,  which,  thongh  it  i*  very  real,  would  yield  nothing  but 
bad  money.  That  meaning  U  ilcrivcil  from  the  veib,  I  value,  I  care  for 
a  thing,  I  esteem  it  with  a  pei-sonal  feeling,  and  would  give  or  dcraanil 
for  it  a  price  whicli  has  no  reference  whatever  to  Its  cost  of  prndtictioii, 
or  to  the  estimation  irhicli  another  person  wuuld  form  of  it  This  value 
is  a  feeling  personal  to  one's  self,  aud  which  might  easily  bo  shared  by 
no  one  elac,  A  llaflnellc  picture,  an  old  mannseript  or  book,  a  rare  jewel, 
might  commaiul  very  high  market-valiies!,  bccau.te  the  owner  would  not 
sell  tliem  for  leas,  or  hecauRc  the  buver  was  full  of  an  ardent  deRirc  to 
obtain  them.  But  they  would  be  bad  money,  precisely  because  they  do 
not  depend  on  cost  of  production,  and  because  a  buyer  would  possess  no 
security  as  to  what,  if  he  wished  afterwards  to  acU  them,  tlicy  wunlJ  fetch 
in  exchange.  Tliere  could  he  no  worse  money  for  universal  u»c,  except 
money  which  had  no  value  at  all. 

Ai'istolle  w:ia  the  first  who  pointed  out  that  money  was  itself  one  of 
the  useful  thingi — a  commodity.  lie  |>enetrnted  the  very  secret  of 
moiiey.  Money  is  one  particular  eonmiodity  selected  to  he  bartered 
for  nil  others.  As  a  cnnimodity,  it  ncccMarily  implies  that  its  value 
includes  cost  of  produrtiou  ;  it  cannot  be  procured  permanently,  iu  the 
numbers  required  for  coinage,  on  auy  othci-  terms  than  tbc  repayment 
of  the  cost  incurred  to  make  or  procure  it.  Whatever  other  clcnicut  may 
bceoutained  in  the  tool,  money,  the  cspcnae  of  procuring  it  must  be  the 
main  substance,  if  not  all,  of  its  value.  The  minerN  will  not  produce  gold 
and  silver  to  make  L-uins  with  uulens  the  eoxt  of  the  mining  ts  made 
good  to  them.  They  send  the  metals  which  they  have  dug  out  of  the 
earth  to  the  general  market  :  some  of  them  to  jewellers  aud  omameut- 
makera,  others  to  caincrs^  No  question  is  nskcd  as  to  their  destination; 
all  the  miners  care  for  is  the  recovering  their  expenses  with  a  profit 

But  a  commodity  implies  Bomcthiiig  more  than  mere  cost  of  produc- 
tion. All  commodities  are  alike  subject  to  one  univcrKal  law — the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  When  a  trade  is  iu  a  normal  slate,  the  supply 
ctjumIs  the  demand.  The  extMrnsc  of  production,  including  profit,  is 
giveu,  tile  market  is  cleared,  and  value  remains  iiualtered,  uide^s  the 
of  production  becomes  permanently  less  or  jurcatcr.  Such  a  material 
give  the  most  excellent  muQcy.     It  would  afford  a  fixed  measure 
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for  regulating  all  b;irter.  Thnt  measure  would  tx:  of  the  same  nature 
ft«  whftt  it  measured  io  every  article  bought  aucl  sold,  prcci^elj"  as  all 
Icngtiw  ate  inraBiired  by  a  selected  and  definite  length — a  yard. 

ThU  fact  teachca  ua,  in  very  plntu  latigimgR,  what  is  incoinpftrably  the 
highest  quality  nhich  money  eau  posaeM,  steadiucM  of  value — value  as 
ateaJy  as  is  the  Icugth  of  the  standard  yani.  And  as  steadiaesa  is  the 
greatest  virtue,  so  unsteadiness,  variablcuMs  n?  value,  is  the  greatest  vice 
of  money,  next  to  falsity  of  value.  Every  debtor  or  crery  creditor  may 
ho  cruelly  wroogcd  by  a  false  or  a  varying  value  attached  ty  money. 
The  worth  stipulated  at  the  time  of  purchase  ii  not  receiTe<l.  Barter 
is  ruiued  in  its  very  essence ;  equal  is  not  given  for  equal.  Tt  would 
he  well  if  the  advucatcs  of  bimetalliam  weri'  to  punder  over  what  stradi- 
riess  of  value  is  for  money. 

Unhftiipily,  supply  and  demand,  which  alToct  uU  couimoditics,  intro- 
duce into  their  vahic,  and  their  subsequent  sale,  oouditions  of  variabLcncsa 
which  may  tend  to  great  harm.  Sometimes  regular  consumers  arc 
Bubjcetcd  to  hcaTV  loaaes ;  Ihcir  power  of  purchasing  becomes 
much  reduced ;  less  is  bought,  and  in  the  case  of  luxuries,  buying  is 
givcQ  up  altogether.  Mciuiwhilc  sujiply,  for  a  time,  goes  on  at  the 
same  rate;  price  falls,  and  loss,  more  or  Itss  serious,  is  incurred.  The 
opposite  effects  arc  generated  by  deficiency  of  supply;  prices  rtae. 
In  both  cases  alike  the  price  at  which  for  the  time  the  commodities 
arc  sold  varies  from  the  average,  noriua!  coat  of  production.  These  arc 
fluctuating  iueidciits  which  modify  ou  a  given  day  the  figure  at  which 
aolual  mai-kct-value  stands.  Wut  for  most  commodities,  such  iueideuts 
revolve  aiound  cost  of  productinn  as  their  pivot;  and  most  assuredly 
if  the  actual,  real  cost  of  jiroductiun  is  uot  satisfied,  the  articles  will  be 
produced  in  diminished  qnitatitics,  or  cease  to  be  made  altogether. 

Unfortuontely,  there  arc  disturbing  elements  in  mining  which  aggra- 
vate these  aberrations.  Mining  ia  by  its  nature  a  apeculativc  io- 
dastry — in  reality,  a  kind  of  gambling.  It  gives  no  trustworthy  assur- 
ance for  the  steadiness,  or  even  the  continuance,  of  the  husiueas.  Henec 
metals,  which  arc  the  rc^idts  of  mining,  are  sntiject  to  violent  fluctua- 
tion of  produce  aud  of  value,  and  no  perfect  security  can  be  acquirL*d 
against  such  forces.  Money  is  now  cuni[>osed  of  metals.  There  arc  many 
reasons  which  lead  to  the  selection  of  such  a  material  for  this  tool. 
But  mines  often  fail  in  yield — not  seldonj  tliey  stop  altogether.  Or 
event*  may  move  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  larger  yield  presents 
itself  to  the  same  labourers,  cost  i«  cheapened,  and  tlie  price  of  the  metal 
suecum))9.  There  is  no  guarding  against  such  occurrences.  All  that 
is  left  is  to  deal  with  their  consequences  as  bt!st  one  can.  Yet  these 
eonscqucnccs  are  often  most  grave.  A  bean-  iiicrcasc  of  supply  of  the 
material  of  money,  at  no  elevation  of  cost,  scnd-s  down  its  value — gold 
or  silver  becomes  cheaper,  its  power  of  buying  leas;  prices  rise,  and 
the  quality  of  money's  worth  very  much  injured,  if  not  ruined.  The 
barter  wliich  it  c&'cctcd  is  damaged  at  its  very  core.     The  jrassesaor  of 
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consols,  and  ot!icrfisL-J  securities,  purchasctl  them  under   tlie  hyiiotUcsia 
that  tlie  diviJoiuU  they  yidJ   would   Iinrc  ft   certaiu    power  of  buying 
articles  iu  tlic  nKtrkctn.     Tlicy  now  Ijuy  mucli  less,  and  tlic — I  irill  not 
Buy  good  faith,  but  the — financial  results  of  purchasing  are  utterly  vitiated. 
The  buyers  are  poorer,  or  if  the    movement  of  Talvie  hi«  been  in  thei 
opposite  direction,  are  ricln?r.      The  jireasurc  of  the  National  Debt  majr] 
be  doubled,  and  its  fortunate  owners  be  ciiriched  with  t  second  contri- 1 
bution  of  wealth  from  tlic  whole  country — all  from  the  iutcrcst  ivLicIti 
is  stipulated  fur  ntid  fixed  being  uhlc  to  buy  twice  as  much  through  Lower ' 
prices  in  every  shop  and  factory. 

On  the  otlicr   hnuci,  there  nrc  some    conflicting  forces^  wliieh   may 
mydernte    if    not    prevent    the    revolution.     The    stock    of    metallic 
money  in  the  world   is  iintncnse ;  it  would   tako  a   very  large  increase 
indeed  seriously  to  diiiiiuish   it9   value   under   tLe  laws  of  supply  andj 
demand.      If  supply  was  growing  short,  a ud  dearer  money  was  bringiugT 
on  lower   prices,  the  expansion  of  notes  und  cheques  would   be  a  valu.-] 
able  resource  wherewith  to  contend  against  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion aiui  higher  values.     The  demand  for  metallic  money  would  thus  he 
counteracted  and  reduced. 

Further,  the  wonderful  development  of  iudustriat  progress  which  lias 
carried  trade  onward  over  the  globe  under  the  mighty  impulse  of  stea.m 
and  railways,  and  steam-ships  and  electricity,  generates  very  expanding 
and  heavy  demautbt  fur  uu  increase  of  the  tjuautity  of  money.  This  ift, 
a  force  powerfully  acting  against  a  lowering  of  the  value  of  money' 
through  augmented  production  of  the  mines.  Altogether,  the  uncertain 
and,  BO  to  s.iy,  speeuUtive  ehnraetcr  of  mining  industry  and  its  results 
meets  resistances,  more  or  less  strong,  against  the  rising  or  falling  of 
money's  worth,  aiul  the  prices  w  hieh  they  affect  and  &1  ter.  NcverthcJcsji, 
it  is  hut  too  eridcnt  that  the  mining  origin  of  the  supply  of  money, 
precious  uictal,  is  a  very  real  weakness  in  the  material  chosen  for  money. 
The  troubles — and  they  are  often  acute  and  ban!  to  heal — involved  in 
the  use  of  two  metals,  varying  unequally  in  cost  of  production,  thougK 
associated  together  in  currcney  iu  all  civilized  countries,  have  their' 
source  in  the  nature  oi  all  mining.  Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  cou- 
clusion  that,  whilst  cost  of  production  is  always  ultimately  the  essence 
of  the  value  of  money- — of  Dictatlic  raoney — as  of  all  commodities  save 
thoKR  whose  prices  are  governed  by  feeling  and  fancy,  the  fluctuations 
which  fall  upon  that  value  through  the  universal  law  of  supply  aud^ 
demand  are  more  frequent  and  last  longer  than  those  which  befall  most 
commodities.     The  hattlctield  of  bimetallism  bears  witness  to  this  fact.. 

Such  is  the  view  which  I  take  of  the  value  of  money.  It  is  tie  coat 
of  productJ{ni,  subject  to  the  incidents  created  by  the  umvcrsal  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  M.  de  Lavclcye  rejects  that  view ;  we  will  now 
turn  to  the  eritieisma  which  he  has  directed  against  it. 

M.  do  liavelcye  begins  by  admittiug  the  very  principle  on  which  I 
t*ke  my  stand.     "  The   step,"  he  says,   "  taken  by  the  legislator" — to 
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decree  that  &  pouutl  sterling  sliall  be  cquul  to  rortj[  shillings,  and  to 
(liminiiili  by  oiic-liulf  llm  ainomit  of  pure  gold  rontaincd  in  a  sovcrcigu 
— "  would  prove  of  110  uvail.  ]n  sucli  u  eaacj  the  %-aluc  of  the  new  sove- 
reign would  be  only  hulf  that  of  the  old ;  price*  would  have  doubled  tliem- 
selrcs.  Tho  viduc  of  everj  thing  depends  ou  the  law  of  demand  and 
Rapplyj  ami  not  on  the  will  of  either  sovereigns  or  parliaments.  This 
argaoient  is  irrcfHtable  "  (p.  900).  If  cost  of  production  is  eoutniiied  in 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand — aa  it  necessarily  is,  for  it  gorcrnii  supply — 
the  whole  of  my  position  is  covered.  Here,  at  thi;  vcsry  start,  on  the 
fuddatncatal  principle  which  rules  the  ralue  of  money,  M.  dc  Lavclcye 
and  I  are  really  at  one.  But  immediately  odds  M.  dc  Lavclcve,  "This 
argument  does  not  prove  that  thn  law  can  hnrc  no  influence  whatever 
OD  the  value  of  money  :  for  it  is  the  State  which,  by  opening  the  Mints, 
occasions  the  chief  demand  for  the  precious  melalg."  If  wc  sulistituto 
for  the  had  phraac,  "  by  opening  the  Mints/' the  words,  by  selecting 
them  for  its  money,  wc  have  a  perfectly  correct  statement.  A  State, 
by  dccrcciag  that  its  money  shall  consist  of  gold  and  silver,  at  once 
creates  an  enormous  demand  for  those  mctaU.  This  demand  encounters 
cost  of  production  at  the  mines.  It  may  raise  it  largely.  It  may  cause 
new  mines  to  be  opened  at  increased  cost.  But  it  is  only  &«  creating 
ptirchoscK  iu  the  open  marlcet  for  the  metals  that  the  State  nets  here.  The 
State  itself  buys  no  precious  mctaU  fur  eoiuiiig.  It  only  creatcti  demand, 
and  the  cost  of  pmdiiction,  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  performs 
the  work.  It  settles  the  ultimate  value,  the  price  which  must  he  given 
to  acquire  the  mctala  wanted.  lUit  when  it  is  t»aid  that  the  State  thus 
"  fixes  the  value  of  muncy,  by  creating,  suspending,  or  annidliiig  this 
demand  for  the  precious  uivtals/'  the  t-xprcasiou  is  inaccurate  and  inislead- 
iog.  No  one  ever  says  that  a  large  speculator  iu  cotton  by  buying 
fixes  the  value  of  cotton.      "  Raises"  is  the  word  used — not  "  fixes." 

But  immediately  after  proclaiming  the  fact  that  the  State,  by  open- 
ing the  Mints — that  U,  by  udupliug  particular  mctalH  as  its  money,  and 
thereby  acting  on  the  demand  for  them — occasions  the  chief  demand  for 
the  precious  metals,  M.  dc  Jjiiveleye  plunges  into  assumptions  which  are 
unproved  and  untrue,  and  which  give  birth  to  the  fundamental  fallacy 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  his  discnssioD  on  the  value  of  money. 

"Law  liaa  nn  influence  over  i!ie  ilmnand  forpold  quiin  dilTtiront  from  thfit  wliiob 
it  cxcrci>c»  over  the  dumiind  for  any  other  commodity,  for  the  State  buys  ;;old  id 
iinluiiitvd  qiiKntitics  and  at  a  fi.\cd  price.  Tliis  it  corlainly  does  for  no  other 
inerohandiae.  Will  ilip  Stale  accept  iron,  com,  or  tea  upon  theso  conditions  ? 
It  exercises  also  an  intlirect  bat  decided  influence  on  the  supply — that  is  to  say, 
on  the  production,  for  it  di'tcrniiius  ihe  price  which  «im  be  paid  nt  ib«  mines.  If 
th«  Slate  ceusi'  u>  fix  the  prici-,  or  if  it  lower  It,  the  production  will,  of  necesaity. 
dimiDiBh"(p.i)02), 

It  is  not  a  little  surpriiing  that  5o  distinguished  a  writer  should  hare 
rushed  into  assertions  so  rash  and  so  unfounded.  They  singularly  illus- 
trate the  perverting  influence  which  that  formirlahle  word,  money,  can 
oxercise  over  the  mindsof  the  eminent  men  whowritc  about  it.    The  St«te> 
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not  only  t!oM  not  buy  gold  iu  unlimited  quautity,  but  docs  not  tiiy  an] 
gold  at  all.  It  conslnntiy  buys  iron,  ooru,  and  tea,  for  it  wants  larf^c 
quantities  of  tbcsc  arlit-les  for  its  (leet,  its  dockyards,  its  soldiers  and 
ili(.'ir  gun^.  One  never  bears  of  a  purcliase  of  gold,  of  iugot»  of  goldj 
by  tbc  Treasury.  Tbc  Mint  buys  no  golil — nouc  wbatc»tT.  It  girea 
back  to  tbc  man  wlio  brings  tbc  iiigots  the  same  ideuticnl  Ljuaiitity  of 
gold  as  Itint  be  brings,  coined  into  Hovcreigns,  weiglit  for  weight.  It 
is  tlic  man  who  requirci*  his  {(old  to  be  coined  who  bought  it,  not  tlio 
Wint.  Wlio  has  ever  heard  of  nccounta  for  gold  bought  by  tlic  iMiiit  ? 
The  Sliut  is  n  maobine,  nothing  more — ^as  pure  a  machiuc  as  a  spinning- 
jenny.  That  machine  cutit  the  gold  into  little  pieces,  and  abajies  them, 
and  tbcu  it  putiii  a  mark  u|x>n  ibeni  to  certify  the  quantity  of  gold  in 
the  sovereign  and  its  purity.  Tliis  is  all  that  llie  Mint  does,  all  that  tt 
can  do.  The  quantities  brought  to  the  Mint  wej'e  puivhased  by  icer* 
cfaauta — and  assui-cdiy  they  arc  anything  but  unlimited.  Mercbanta 
will  not  t.ikc  gold  to  be  coined  at  the  Mint  in  coimtriea  vbcre  gold  is 
tiudervahied  iu  the  coinage,  iir  whieh  have?  already  a  full  supply.  M, 
dc  LaTcleye  has  slipped  into  a  very  nnforlunate  eonfiiftion  hci"e.  The 
Mint  ii  bound  to,  ami  does,  coin  every  ingot  of  gold  hcougbt  to  it ;  it 
cannot  refuse  to  coin  any  portion  of  them.  To  this  necesaity  of  coining 
all  gold  presented  to  it,  the  Mord  "unlimited"  truly  applies  ;  but  as  to 
buying  gold,  nothing  can  be  more  limited  than  the  (quantity  vhich  the 
Mint  can  purchase.  It  cau  and  docs  buy  none,  not  an  ounce.  The 
men  who  "  influence  the  supply  "  arc  not  thu  Masters  of  the  Mint,  but  tlie 
pnrchnsers  of  tbc  gold  from  ihc  miners ;  and  as  tu  the  Slate  detcrmluiDg 
the  price  vrhieh  can  be  paid  nt  tbc  minci,  and  buying  at  thnt  price,  no 
dream  can  be  more  visiounrj-.  Thoac  who  didcrminc  tlic  price  to  be 
paid  at  tbc  mincK  nre  the  miners  and  the  buyers  of  the  gold  together. 
The  miners  must  have  reward  enough,  in  the  command  of  wealth  given 
to  tlieni,  however  cnlcuhitcd  to  induce  them  to  dig  up  the  ore;  and  the 
buyer*  must  see  their  way  to  selling  the  gold  to  purchasers  who  will  leave 
them  a  profit  on  the  purc1ia«e.  Tbc  State  bus  not  a  feyllublu  to  say  in 
such  A  discussion;  and  aa  to  buying  at  a  fiscd  price,  hoir  cau  a  body 
which  never  buys  an  ounce  of  gold  fix  its  price  by  btiyiug?  Ouc.thing  the 
State  eau  do — it  can  and  docs  fix  the  price  of  gjld  coins  in  terms  of  silver, 
as  when  it  says  that  a  sovereign  iscijual  in  law  to  twenty  silver  shilling*, 
or  that  a  golden  Napoleon  is  the  cqiml  of  twenty  frnncs  in  silver.  But 
such  a  fixrng  of  prire  will  count  iar  nothing  at  an  Auslralinu  mine. 
Thcprircs  of  all  comniixHticsin  Knglaiul — lUi  will  be  explained  later — are 
cxprc>.scd  in  sovereigns,  or  in  twentieth  ]>arts  of  a  sovereign  ;  and  M  to 
what  the  i^ovcrcign  shall  be  able  to  buy  in  any  marliet,  neither  the  State 
nor  its  law  of  coinage  has  a  single  word  to  say.  Every  seller  of  gold 
tcttlcs  that  for  himself. 

M.  dc  Lavclcyo  rqicuta  the  charge  in  another  form.  ilc  quotes  a 
remark  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Farrer,  that  "  a  gold  Bovereign  is,  witin'n  a  trilling 
fraction,  worth  aa  much  in  exchange  when  melted  down  as  when  it  has 
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the  Qaccn's  head  uiwn  it."  Tliis  U  not  strictly  accurate.  The  sovc- 
mgii,  aiirl  the  gold  into  whicli  it  i^  nielted,  are  ideutical  in  weight,  aud 
comtnaaid,  exactly  the  ganie  value  iu  exdiaugc.  Mr.  Parrcr  was  reffcriuifj 
to  the  fact  that  golil  brought  to  the  Mint  is  calculated  at  £Z  17*.  ^d. 
axt  ounce.  The  sovereigns  ibto  which  that  very  eamc  weight  of  gold  is 
coiucd,  arc  reckoucd  to  the  mau  who  brought  the  gold  at  :£3  I7«.  \K^d. 
But  the  additional  IW.  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quaatity  of  tlic 
gold,  uoT  with  its  vntue  as  coin  ;  ttiey  arc  eimply  a  charge  made  by  the 
Mint  for  giving  sovereigns  at  once  for  the  gold  presented.  The  buyer 
saves  six  weeks'  delay  nhiUt  his  gold  is  being  coined,  and  pays  a  kind 
of  interest  of  1^.  for  the  immediate  advance  of  the  sovereigns  by  the 
Mine. 

M.  dc  Laveleyc,  in  opposition  to  the  objection  that  money  ia  mere 
merchandize — raachhiery — draws  "a  radical  di (Terence  between  the  mone- 
tary metals  and  any  other  comraodity,"  which  calls  for  very  careful 
fcflOMideration,      He  remarks  : — ■ 

"  Iryou  make  too  mucIictst-iroD,  or  too  miicli  cloth,  you  cannot  sell  it  a!?,  youe 
stock  ncciimuljitea  too  iiirgt>ly,  and  you  are  u  loser;  for  it  eato  up  tho  intAreet  of 
the  valtio  it  represents.  Thia  ict  not  at  all  tlio  ciau  vritli  innnGtary  mutal;  you 
cxn  iievi-r  h»v«  loo  iiitich  of  that. ;  thankx  Co  lV«ii  coinage,  it  oiin  alwnytt  hi-  coii* 
vcnod  inU)  money,  unil  ilu-ti  you  i mmodiaUjly  ilruw  a  rtivcjiiio  from  it.  Moop- 
tarr  iDetalU  never  a  dead  capitnE;  with  money  you  caa  purchusc,  and  jnay  for,  anr 
land  everytliing;  you  ore  lord  of  the  inarki?t.  With  goods  you  must  wail  to  ae^l 
before  purchasing  or  jiaying.  This  i«  llie  diUcrcncu  hetwecn  tnon«y  and  tools  or 
ploughs.  If  you  pOMcss  tho  1ntt«r  in  cxcom,  it  U  d«a<l  cnpilal,  wbil«  this  can  rmtr 
be  the  case  with  monetary  tools,  for  you  can  always  iwndihem  into  circulation,  and 
employ  Ibfia  in  proearingyoti  productive  eapii.nl — cotisoUj  for  instance"  (p.  9(t2). 

Tliis  is  B  most  important  passage.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  neees- 
rAEiy  to  trace  out  the  sequence  of  the  facts  which  it  relates ;  only, 
'unhappily,  some  essential  facts  arc  missing,  and  it  will  be  seen,  I 
conceive,  that  this  abacncc  hus  involved  M.  dc  Lavclcyc  in  a  couclusiuu 
which  is  ernir  aud  nut  truth.  Let  us  tbcu  futluw  out  iu  detail  the 
events  which  occur  wlicu  a  large  importation  tnnkcs  its  appearance  in 
£DgIand. 

We  must  assume,  in  the  first  place,  as  ^I.  de  Lavclcyc's  argument 
evidently  does,  that  the  currency  is  full  at  the  time,  that  there  is  money 
enough  to  do  the  work  of  exchangitig,  of  buying  and  selling,  required. 
Let  us  at^o  luke  one  single  merchant  as  the  actor ;  Xns  action  will  sum 
up  what  uiuuy  would  do,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  follow. 

Our  merchant  bny.t  five  millions  of  gold,  say  in  Australia,  and  im- 
ports  them  into  >'ngland.  With  what  docs  be  buy  thrin  ?  With 
J^Qgliflh  goods,  ineontestably ;  neither  he  nor  England  has  anything 
else  to  buy  them  with.  Five  millions'  worth  of  English  wealth,  Knglisb 
commodities,  have  gone  away  from  Knglnnd  to  Australia.  Kugland, 
clearly,  has  lost  those  goods,  that  wealth.  But  compensation  h.-»  been 
givCQ  iu  metal  of  equal  value.  Those  goods  will  be  highly  service- 
able to  Australia :  they  will  he  capital  available  for  clothing  her  work- 
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men,  sustaining  Iier  iiulustry,  ami  devcloplug  her  wealth.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  gold  reaches  Kuglsud;  to  the.  itank  of  Kogland  straight 
it  goes;  there  is  no  other  place  where  it  can  slay,  unless  llothscliild 
cnrrica  it  off  for  export  abroad.  la  Englanil  a  gainer  by  this  gold? 
M.  do  Lavelcyc  contrasts  it  with  too  much  cloth  and  cast-iron,  which 
the  market  cannot  clear  avay,  and  wliicli  make  their  owner  a  loser. 
Granted  that  the  iiuporlcr  of  the  five  milUous  is  uo  Iobbf  ;  he  has 
metal  worth  the  goods  be  tojk  away.  Oranted  that  he  can  buy  what 
he  chooses  by  means  of  that  metal  which  he  has  eonrerted  into  sove- 
reigns at  the  Mint:  the  tranaaL'tiiin  fur  Iiim  may  be  an  csedlcnt  one. 
But  bow  fares  it  with  England  and  her  people  ?  Australia,  by  the  help 
of  her  gold,  has  won  capital — she  has  wealth  arailabic  for  producing 
more  wealth,  whilst  her  precious  metal  slic  could  apply  to  no  useful  pur- 
pose. M.  de  Lavelcyc  rctorls  tiiat  monetary  toctal  ia  never  a  dead 
capital ;  but  the  five  millions  of  sovcreigus — unucodal  fop  currency, 
and  lying  idle  in  the  Bank's  vaults — are  they  capital  at  all  ?  Are  they 
at  work,  as  all  capital  is  aasumcd  to  hc'i  Are  tliey  not  wealth  for  the 
time  annihilated,  existing  only  ua  posscsaiiig  value,  but,  as  useful  wealth, 
not  better  than  so  many  stouea  'i  The  mcrchaut'K  purcha;tcs  will  not 
draw  the  vast  stocU  of  gold  out  of  the  cellar.  Ue  will  pay  for  what  he 
buys  vitli  cheques  on  the  UnnU  of  England ;  they  will  be  settled  at 
the  Clearing  House.  Tbo!«  wito  sold  the  goods  will  buy  others  with 
the  credit  now  standing  in  their  names;  buying  and  selling, escliauging, 
will  go  on,  Imt  chct^ues  will  do  all  the  work,  and  idle  and  dead  the 
five  miUiona  i-cmuiu.  Thus  England  baa  lost  wealth,  capital,  capable  of 
liciug  applied  to  nugmentcd  productiou,  and  iu  ita  place  she  has  heaps 
of  metal  hoarded  in  a  cellar. 

Not  80,  replies  M.  de  Lavclcye.  He  rejects  the  assertion  that  "sur- 
plus monetary  conveyances  will  lie  idle  in  the  Bank,  like  ploughs  in 
a  shed."  TJic  banks  will  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  borrowing  will  ho 
easier,  fresh  enterprises  will  spring  up,  there  will  he  "  an  increased 
demand  for  goods  of  alt  kinds,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  a  rise  of  pricoi 
will  ensue.  Higher  prices  will  necessitate  the  use  of  more  money,  and 
thus  the  snrpluF  coinage  will  find  ciuploymcnt,"  But  will  it  ?  M.  dc 
Lavelcyc  has  nut  yet  got  it  out  of  the  Bank.  The  reduced  rate  of 
interest,  it  is  quite  true,  will  lead  to  more  activity  in  trade ;  but  will 
Ibe  cheaper  loans  thus  granted  be  etmnted  out  in  Leadenhall  Street  in 
aovercigns?  \Vhy  skould  they?  The  borrowers  will  buy  and  pay  witli 
cheques,  and  those  cheques  will  be  placed  to  tbc  credit  of  the  sellers  in 
banking  ledgers,  and  there  the  matter  will  end.  Not  a  sovereign  In 
yet  come  forth  into  circulation.  There  is  one  force,  and  one  force  only^ 
which  will  draw  out  those  sovereigns — an  inercaae  of  cash  payments,) 
requiring  the  specific  use  of  coins.  Tiie  culai-ged  industries  will  need 
more  shillings  and  sovereigns  for  wages  and  small  purchases  iu  shops; 
but  hnw  much  of  tlic  five  millions  wUl  this  iuercasc  of  cash  iKiymcnt»| 
draw  forth  V      Shillings  and  sovereigns  will  circulate  rapidly  :  the  same 
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identical  coins  make  a  multitude  of  payoicuta ;  «  very  fuw  more  irill 
inffice  to  do  the  iivc  millions'  worth  of  business. 

Tlii<i  annlyititi  shows  that  the  Hniitc  will  remain  gorged  with  most  of  the 
five  miUions  imported  from  Australin,  uiiilur  the  circuaistaucca  above  dc- 
Eicribcd ;  still  moi-e  so  if  it  were  fifty  uiillious.  They  ucver  will  oome 
forth  iulo  circulation  iu  EiigUud  until  the  sovereign  is  worth  Icss^  and 
more  of  thcro  beeome  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  same  -work  in 
pnrcbMing.  In  its  dccpnir  the  Bunk  wiU  make  every  cflbrt  to  scud 
thwe  nwlcsi  millions  of  nictnl  abroad.  They  will  gradually  spread  into 
circolation  iu  rcgioos  where  banking  is  little  used.  Tlicy  will  become 
at  Isnt  articles  supplied  in  excess,  nud  they  will  incui*  the  usual  fate  of 
sach  couinioilities.  Their  vulue  will  be  diminLstiei],  and  for  the  »aiue 
work  a  larger  number  of  tlicm  will  be  required.  No  mislake  cau  be 
more  real  thau  that  monetary  metal  "  is  never  dead  capital,"  if  its  value 
is  assumed  to  be  uiidiiniiiiithcd  ;  it  must  become,  if  produced  i»  excess,  llio 
amffhrc  of  ploughs  tu  the  shctl. 

Where  M.  dc  Laveleye  has  IcBrnt  that  "  buaines*  men  give  money — 
metallic  money — pre-eminence  over  all  other  merchandize,"  is  lianl  to 
discover.  Let  him  try  to  pay  in  Loudon,  or  Manchester,  j£llXt,000  if  itb 
sorereigns  delivered  by  hand  at  a  shop  or  factory ;  the  trouble  of  the 
(tartiiig  to  the  shop,  and  the  annoyance  of  counting  and  storing,  would 
indeed  be  bighly  amuaing. 

M.  do  Laveleye  proceeds  to  remark,  with  perfect  truth,  tliat  if  bank 
notes  anit  silver  were  siraultaneonsly  and  gctiGraily  Huppresscd  in  favour 
of  gold,  it  \i  ci'rtain  that  the  ralue  of  gold  would  cuorDiously  increase, 
although  the  amount  of  labour  necessary  to  the  production  uf  an  ounce 
of  gold  would  in  no  wayn  hare  changed  or  diminished.  Hut  this  docs 
not  contradict  *Lc  doctrine  that  the  coat  of  production  ia  naturally  and 
faDdamcntally  the  detcrmtncr  of  the  value  of  gold.  It  ia  simply  au 
effect  of  the  universal  law  of  supply  and  dcmaad.  A  sudden,  vast 
demand  for  gold  is  here  supposed  to  have  sprung  up :  it  i^  impossible 
fiir  supply  to  meet  it  for  a  long  period.  What  is  the  necessary  result  ?  A 
monopoly  price — a  price  springing  up  solely  from  a  sudden  and  violent 
disturbance  of  a  relation  which  hnd  lung  coutinucd  to  exist.  As  well 
might  one  »ay  that  a  vast  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  uud  meat  iu  a 
tai^  city  uticxpcctcdly  besieged  is  a  proof  that  bread  and  meat  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  depend  for  their  value  on  the  cost  of  bringing  them  to 
market.  And  what  would  be  the  price  at  which  gold  would  ultimately 
stand  if  this  absolute  rojccliou  of  silver  and  iiotta  for  currency  were 
pcrsiated  in?  At  the  costuf  production  at  the  dearest  mine,  whose  metal 
must  necessarily  be  bought,  if  the  requirements  of  eorrency  irresistibly 
callctl  for  it. 

Of  this   fact  M.  dc  Laveleye  Mmaelf  supplies  a  good  tllustratiou : — 

"  Wbeu  Belgium  mid,  btur  on,   (jtirmany  ndopwd  nickel  ia   place  «f  copper 
coin,  llitt  v»lu«  of  thai  mt^Uil  tripled.      Had  llie  cost  of  its  producition  increased  f 
i^ot  at  all:  but  the  demand  iacicasod,  and  as  nickel  cannot  i)s  proJuc^d  ai  will 
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l!ie  tripled  prica  maintAiiis  itielf.  Siippoaj  tIi:Lt  men  agnlu  ntlamptcd  to  make 
iitaiicj'  oul  of  plutiiivtiH.  .At  tvat  oricu  tlunv  in  ]{u»iit,  that  tnctiil,  iiistuad  of  l>t;ing 
wortli  Troaj  £ii  to  Jill  a  pound,  would  rise  to  four  or  iivo  Umca  tbat  value  " 
(p.  904). 

Tlio  nickel  and  the  plntiDiim  verc  srlictes  which  coiumcrciul  life 
absolutely  rcijuircd;  aad  thU  demautl  would  proceed  to  tlic  quKctiljr 
wliicli  would  satbfir'  llie  need  there  w&»  fur  money.  The  mine  whose 
nickel  must  be  had,  and  was  the  dearest  in  it*  cost  of  |>roJuctiyu,  fUeil 
the  price  of  the  nictnl ;  the  cheaper  uiiEii-s  would  then  ruaji  u  iiioiiopoly 
profit. 

M.  dc  Lavcleye  fnrlhep  nppcaU  to  llic  sniiic  cxpluiiation  iu  the  counter 
cose  of  silver,  wMch  fell  in  vidue  from  00  to  G I  penre  per  ounce  since 
18r3,  to  50,  aud  for  b  lime  lo  -ICj  ending  in  n  present  price  of  42- 
Ilas  the  cost  of  producing  silver  suddenly  fullcn  a  fiflh  or  a  fourth? 
That  it  has  fallen  to  a  certain  extent,  from  nu  increased  yield  of  the 
mines  to  the  same  labour  and  capital,  is  ccrtuiii  ;  but  it  cnnuot  be  doubted 
that  M.  de  Laveleyc  is  coirect  iu  attributing  the  f»ll  iu  no  slight  degree 
to  Germany  selling  licr  silver,  combined  with  the  prohibitions  aRftinstit* 
free  coinage  in  raost  civilized  countries.  What  is  this  but  the  action  of 
supply  and  dntnandj  the  opposite  of  which  occurred  in  the  ease  supposed 
above  of  gold?  The  demand  for  silver  largely  declined:  a  large 
quantity  remained  in  stock  ;  a  fall  of  value  became  inevitable,  what- 
ever was  the  cost  of  production. 

AL  dc  Lavcleye  now  pa&scs  on  to  deliver  a  solemn  warning  to  bis 
readers  to  notice  very  carefully  the  distinction  between  price  and  valup. 
The  dillerence  iii  n  question  of  very  lively  interest.  Mr.  Mill  mado  a 
laborious  elTort  to  discover  the  answer,  but  at  last,  in  despair,  he 
exclaims  that  two  such  good  wonls  must  not  have  the  same  meaning, 
and  to  save  thcni  both  lays  dotvn  that  price  is  what  an  article  can 
roinmand  in  money,  %aluc  what  it  can  command  in  any  other  com- 
modity. The  eucci'Sj  of  the  di^tiaetioa  here  drawn  is  not  great,  for  a 
sovereign  commamU  all  articles  whose  price  is  a  pound,  lo  fact,  Mr, 
Jlill's  answer  amonuta  to  tautology.  Professor  Jevous,  more  hopelcw 
siill.  expels  altogether  the  wurd  value  from  the  domain  of  Political 
Economy.  It  was  not  a  little  interesting  to  learn  how  M.  dc  I^vcleyi: 
solved  the  puztic  lo  wbicli  he  attached  so  much  irnpurtancc. 

The  paiSKage  in  which  he  discusec-^  this  question  brings  up  the  bi- 
metallic theory  lo  the  front — a  tbuory  which  is  agitatiug  the  world  of 
bankers  and  great  tradcr«tj  and  which  involves  the  highest  issues  for  the 
welfare  of  industry  and  trade.  M'c  arc  thus  iiummoncd  to  examine 
M.  dc  Lavelcje's  arguments  iu  detail: — 

"  The  pric*  cf  iW  precious  iiu'lnU  is  dtti-rnittiGil  by  llie  .Mints,  'flie  'ronrfcet 
price  of  gold'  ii  nn  e.\prc<;!iion  in  consinnt  uae,  cepedtlly  in  Eaj;laii(l.  Tho 
market  priue  uf  gutd  is  ng  ijtlier  ilian  the  Mitii  price.  TIiia  prica  vaforces  ilaelf, 
and  for  a  Mlf-cvideiit  rciinoii,  nliRli  is  this:  MIiiTsiire  not  only  ihe  principal  con* 
sumcnv,  but  ari>,  at  tlio  snma  tinif,  iitKiiiiiilili*,  fur  thuy  buy  up  nIL  iiion«iary  metal 
nt  a  price  fixed  bj  tbemwlvcs.     Why,  in  any  pnrl  of  tlie  world,  should  gold  hu 
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«o1il  uHiJer  £3  Hi,  lOJ'^i  iltie  dedacUoa  being  mide  for  trnnisport  exjicn^ee,  fts 
i1ii»  price  «u  alw:>^-a  bu  obtained  at  llie  Dn&k  of  HagliiuJ  1  UuH  <vill  never  be 
svM  ell t'ji JILT  n-liilu  i.)iQ  MtiiC  in  Lomlon  m^iubiini  iu  price.  It  citnnot  cither 
fijleli  II  higher  prito  m  long  as  n  novcrcign  rcmnins  in  circiibilion,  for  indiwtry 
iia»  htit  to  tnelt  sovfreigni  for  £:j  17«.  loi-?.,  an«l  it  will  sectiro  an  ouaco 
:tiniiiliirj,  aiitl  will  ihercf'ira|>:iy  no  higher  price  in  tJie  market.  CerLiiti  writsra 
itim^inc  tlijc  if  *ilvcr  were  univeraHlly  recf-ivvd  aa  autidaril  money,  wiili  a  r:il,io 
tn  gi>M  of  I  to  15J,  tlifl  (lenrcr  nieWil — that  '\*  In  snr,  gold — would  bi-  jp-.idiially 
**iUidriitYn.  niid  would  nn  laiigcr  romiuii  in  circuUtiuri.  Itut  then  whjt  would 
bc'come  of  I'lis  mrtal ,'  t-'ould  it  be  ireamred  up  indfifiiiitely  F  Impor,siblp,  for 
Jt  iTwiiid  coiistiiiio  its  own  iiitei'est.  Could  it  ba  sold  to  iuiluittry  nl  a  liighcr 
price  tlian  llint  ti?cci]  by  tlio  Ivgnl  ralio  ?  More  imponiblo  ttil),  for  goldaniitlis 
aO')  jcirdlcrs,  being  able  to  draw  at  will  from  the  motictiry  atock,  at  ilic  prico 
fixod  l>y  the  .Mine,  would  n-Iiiae  to  pay  higher.  Tho  producers  ani  lioldera  of 
<(oM  wouM  |htrof(>r«  be  forced  to  rcugn  tlmmaclves  to  acci*pt  iIk;  price  impoj&d 
Jiy  ihi  Mint,  for  they  would  liu  unnblo  Ui  dl»iii>*j  inor«  tiilvaiiln^'»nsly  of  thvir 
ini.'tid  tilwiviioro.  Gold  could  only  dissijtponr  if  Lhy  production  were  to  bo  roducod 
i>(i^-ha!r  or  two-thirds,  llut  then,  of  eourse,  gold  could  be  no  longer  the  nionolAry 
iiiGt:il  cf  tho  worM.  ]jCI  tu  Biippn^Q  the  cosiof  pruduciiou  of  gold  diuiiniabea 
siiddmily  virry  mudi,  n»  it  probribly  didwheu  tliC/j/fCr/of  Califoroi.maiiil  Aiutlrulia 
were  fir»t  workeil  aftor  tliQ  year  IS&D,  Tho  prico  of  gohl  would  not  f«ll  on  that 
ac^Hiunt,  for  the  Bouk  would  alill  comiaue  lo  pay  £$  17«.  IC^tV,"  (pp.  901,  905). 

Tlic  first  assertion  here  made  is  palpably  untrue :  tlic  Mint,  as  sltown 
above,  dctennities  uo  price  whatever.  What  tbc  Mint  does,  witli  respect 
to  tlie  valaatloti  of  j£3  178.  lO^c^.  for  au  ouuce  of  gold  is  tbU.  It 
receives  frotu  the  law  of  tlie  State,  as  every  Eogli^hnian  does,  tlid 
srithmettcal  relalign  Ixstwecu  poimdn,  shillings,  and  pcnee,  as  vrull  as  the 
jiuialier  of  cnrattt  (a  ncit;bt)  of  gold  to  be  put  into  a  aovcrciga.  The 
Miut  then  calculates  that  upon  thin  brt^it  nn  ouneo  of  g<)td  will  give 
^3  ]r».  9rf,  ofeoiiis,  and  it  adcU  IJi/.  nrrr  for  interest  upon  the  iminc- 
dtatc  delivery  of  the  sovereigns.  Upon  these  terms  it  givca  colneil  for 
metallic  gold,  and  there  its  runctioit  cudn. 

But  these  figures,  laid  donii.  by  the  lu^,  as  to  the  proportion  which 
gold  and  silver  c<>iii<>  bear  to  one  another,  do  give  the  price  of  each 
melal  iii  t<.>rms  of  the  other.  Supp»<iing,  for  th»  monicut,  that  tho 
aliillings  are  made  of  pure  silver,  and  have  been  ileterniiiivd  in  number 
by  the  values  of  the  tiro  metals  in  the  bullion  market ;  then  these 
Itgiircs  do  say  that  20  shillings  arc  tbc  value — the  pi-icc — in  silver  of  a 
sovereign,  and  via  rerad  that  a  Hhilling  is  tbc  tneutietb  purt  of  the 
value  in  gold  of  a  sovcroigo.  But  to  call  tbis  comparative  value  of  tbc 
two  nietaU,  selected  by  the  law,  "  the  market  price  of  silver  or  gold,"  is 
a  eumplctc  and  most  miMleadlng  hluudur.  It  oii]y  deeliires  that,  m  cottu, 
silver  and  gold  are  worth  so  much  with  relation  to  cacli  other ;  that 
lieu  paiments  have  to  be  made  of  dcbtJi,  :i  sovereign  must  be  accepted 

the  discharge  of  a  pound  of  debt,  ur  tweuly  aliillih;,'-!  provided  the 
debt  does  not  cicecti  two  pounds.  The  "  market  price"  of  each  of  tho 
two  metals  is  &anictbing  qtiito  diitcrcnt;  it  is  the  price  of  each  metal  iu 
its  own  market — iu  the  metal  world,  tbc  bullion  umrkct.  Here,  twenty 
sliilliugs'  weight  of  silver  will  not  be  able  to  buy  the  weight  of  a  sovert'igu 
ill  gwld.     Why?     liecaiiie   silver  is  i-beapcr  than  the  proportiuu  towari 
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gold  a(lo|)ted  iu  coiuiiLg,  its  cost  of  production  ivill  kIIow  of  more  of  it 
being  gircu  lUnu  ttiat  projiortioa  agniust  tfic  dearer  coat  of  production  of 
gold.  So  tlicre  vauislics  at  ouce  the  doctriuc  tliat  "  tlie  market  price  of 
gold  is  tbc  Mint  price,"  and  so  also  the  nsscrtioa  that  iiiduatrj — tlitt  is, 
the  tradiog  world — will  pny  no  higlicr  price  in  the  marlcct^a  silver,  of 
course — thnn  that  contained  in  the  pnlcnlntion  of  £3  I7».  lOJrf.  A 
jewollor  ill  search  of  silver  wherewith  to  ninlie  silver  plate,  can  to-day 
Trith  the  greatest  ease  ohtain  a  larger  quantity  of  silver  with  the  gold 
to  be  hought  from  an  Australian  merchant  tLau  what  lie  could  procure 
by  buying  shiUiugs  with  Bovercigns. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  principle  of  bimetallism,  which  M.  de 
Lavcleyc  briogs  here  opon  the  stage  for  the  first  time?     Tlie  ratio  pro- 
posed to  be  adopted  between  gold   nnd  siilrcr  in.  coining  is  1:  15^.     He 
makes  the  supposition  that  gold  has  become  "dearer," — that  is,  worlh 
more    silver  in    the  metal   market  tban    in    the  coinage,    where  it  is 
assessed  at  1 :  ISj — and  then  he  proceeds  to  combat  the  argument  of 
moiio-mclallisis  that  gold  would  gradually  be  withdravra  from  circula- 
tion.    What  would  become  of  this  metal  ?  he  cooBdeutlr  asks.  The  pro- 
ducers and  holders  of  gold  would  be  forced  to  accept  the  price  imposed 
by  the  Mint — that  ie,  would  have  the  gold  coined,  if  uot  coined  already. 
Nothing  of  the  Icind  would    happen — but  exaetly  the  reverse.      Silver 
would  be  imported  into  the  country,  would  be  turned   into  coins,  and 
then    he  exchanged  for  gold   coins  in  many  oiieratious   of  trade.      It 
Tfould   be    instantly    melted    back    into   ingots,  and    then    taken   away 
to  countries   where  the  metal  fetched  its   full    bullion    value.       There 
■would  be  a  clear  profit  on  the  operation — the  profit  of  the  deficiency 
of  silver   given  in  eicbaugo  for  the  gold.       Every  one  would  strive  to 
pay    his    debts    in    silver — those    reaping    nu    incontestable    advantage 
who  had   brought    that  cheap  silver  from    abroxd,  got    it  coined,  con* 
trived  to   exchange    it  fur  gold   coins,   and   then   took  tltein  away  out 
of  the   land.       It    is    really    something    marvellous    that    so    acute    a 
thinker  as  51.  dc    Lavcleyc   never  seems  to  have  caught  sight  of  these 
very  obvious  operations.     The  wonder  reaches  its  ctimas  when  wc  are 
told  that,  if  the  cost  of  prodiictiou  of  gold  diminisbed  very  much  suddenly, 
tlie  price  of  gold  would  uot  fall  on  that  account,  for  the  Bank  would 
still  continue  to  pay  £3  17*.  lOJrf.     Does  the  Bank  buy  gold  ?     One  docs 
not  heat  of  such  purchases.     Then  with  what  arc  tbcy  n:atlc?  it  must  be 
with   silver.      Where  would  the  Uauk  get   the  silver  from  to  buy   so 
much    gold?      It    is  to   be  feared    that  M. 'do    Lavcleyc  had   not  the 
Bank,  but  the   Mint   in  bis  mind;  only  the  ]!tliut  docs   not  buy  au 
ounce. 

Next  follow  some  remarks  whieh  contain  much  truth,  mixed,  however, 
with  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  alloy.  "  Bauk-notCB,  fulfdliiig  the 
same  mission  as  gold  or  silver  coin,  compete  with  them  and  render 
them  less  rfficient."  They  compete  with  the  coin,  ccrtaiidy — but  how  this 
diminishes  their  utility  is  nut  easy  to  perceive.      It  is   quite    true    thitb 
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if  bank-notes  were  aiippresscd  e»-cr>-wbcrc,  and  all  bankiug  alao,  there 
wouM  he  a  mighty  rise  in  the  Taluc  of  tlic  precious  raetala.  But 
why?  Becmuc  the  mines  vould  find  an  increased  suppir  mnch  more 
flifGcult  aod  far  more  eostly  to  produce.  Miucs  aie  a  very  peculiar 
source  of  supply  ;  tliere  is  no  reckoning  witli  any  certainty  on  a  greatly 
enlarged  produce.  Oa  the  other  hand,  tL  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Vmitcd  States  and  Italy,  by  drawing  on  Uic  raonctury  stock  of  tlic  world 
from  the  dcaire  to  re-cstiiblisli  a  metallic  currency,  tend  to  increase 
the  value  of  muoey,  and  so  brioR  ou  a  fall  in  prices.  But  tlic  cod- 
cludiiig  remark  is  »  pure  mistfikc.  "  These  chnugcs  in  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver  are  entirely  iudepciident  of  llic  cost  of  production." 
On  the  contrary,  a  largely  i-cduced  demuiid  for  gold  and  silver,  attd. 
a  consequent  diminution  of  their  value,  would  shut  up  the  mines  whose 
cost  of  production  was  highest,  auil  the  value  of  the  mctaU  would 
stand  at  the  cost  of  productiou  of  tlie  miues  still  continued  Ou  at 
the  lower  coat  of  proilactiou.  Mines  hare  uo  uuifonu  cost  of  produc- 
tion— very  much  the  contrary ;  consequently  the  force  of  supply 
and  demand  acts  upon  them  differently  from  what  it  docs  on  articles 
wliicb  may  be  incrra.'ted  or  diminished  ou  the  same  general  conditions. 
A  comparatively  small  reduction  of  price  might  tell  with  prodijjious 
effect  on  many  mines  whose  cost  of  production  was  only  a  little  above 
the  Ic9*cned  value.  And  M,  Je  Laveleyc  is  perfectly  correct  %Tlieu  he 
adds  that,  "  \Vhen  the  price  of  gold  lias  fullcii  by  n  diraiautiou  of  the 
coat  of  ppotluctioii,  the  price  very  qnickly  regained  ita  previous  level,  and 
this  wa«  due  to  the  fact  of  there  being  fresh  demaiuU  for  it, — a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  activity  of  commerce  aiul  industry  all 
over  tJio  world." 

M.  de  Lavelcye  now  proceeds,  with  tbe  help  of  "  Lord  Liverpool's 
famous  book,"  to  a  formal  overthrow  of  the  principle  that  gold  buys  by 
means  of  its  cost   of  j^roduction.     liOrd  Liverpool  asserts  that    "  the 
variatiou  of  the  value  of  gold  is  occasioned  by  the  greater  or  less  quantity 
that  may  happen  at  different  times  to  be  in  the  market  or  in  circulation." 
Thus,  increase  of  the  quantity   of  gold    diminishes  ita  value,  as  Ijord 
Liverpool  teaches — and  this  is  precisely  tlie  efTect   created  by  reduced 
cost  of  production  ;    it   throws  more  gold  into   the  market,  and    con- 
sequently} by  Lord  Liverpool's  rule,  this  lai-ger  supply  lowers  the  price. 
But,    replies  M.  dc  Lavcleye,  facta  do  not  support  the  reasoning  and 
this  rule  of  Lord  LiveriK)ol.     "  They  arc  contradicted  by  facts,"  and  so 
they  perish,  and  with  them  "  the  thesis  of  Mr.  Bonaniy  Price,"  that  "  ^old 
tugg  by  means  of  Ua  cost  of  proflurlion."     An  increased  quantity  of  the 
metal  in  the  market  is  often  acconipRniedj  he  shows,  by  the  same  or  even 
higher  value ;    that  is,  lower  cost  of  producing  stands  side  by  aide  with 
higher  value:   what  becomes    of    Lord    Liverpool's    theory,  and    Mr. 
Boonmy  Price's,  nhieh  stands  upon  it? 

M.  dc  Lavelcye  appcala  (p.  1)07)  to  tables  compiled  by  Mr.  Soctbcer, 
"  the  figures  of  vhicb  show  that  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  is  in 
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DO  way  detRrminect  by  the  cost  of  production,  but  solely  by  the  prices 
fixed  at  the  Mints  of  the  prepomlcrnling  ct>uiitrie»," 

These  tables  sjinw  nothing  of  the  kind.  Tliey  do  not  say  a  -word 
about  cost  of  prodiictioD.  They  quote  only  quantity  of  pi-oduction,  a 
very  different  matter  indeed  ;  and  by  the  side  of  it  they  girc  the  rcIatiTe 
valuca  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  several  periods  of  time.  Between  170O 
and  1800  the  values  of  the  two  metals  altered  very  Httlc  ;  l>ut  the  quan- 
tities [)rO(lu(?ed  by  the  niiues  exhibit  diftcrences  of  eouBidcraljio  tnagni- 
tude.  But  these  faets,  by  themselves  alone,  furnish  no  proof  whatever 
that  the  cast  of  jirodiietion  had  iinilergone  any  cbniige.  They  are 
Bwkwan)  facts  for  Lord  Liverpool's  doctrine  in  its  nlHtraet  form ;  but 
they  are  harmless  iunoenits  against  tbc  pnneiptc  of  coat  of  production, 
lu  commenting  on  thcfc  tables,  M.  dc  Lavclryc  entirely  forgets  the  law 
of  fauppty  which  acts  on  all  commodities.  The  acreage  of  vrbcat  bas  in 
our  (lays  been  wonderfully  inercascd — lias  its  price  been  much  affected  ? 
Has  not  tbc  demand  for  it  kept  pace  with  expanding  agricnlturc  and  the 
same  geueriil  cost  ■"  It  is  true  that  mintH  very  ufleu  differ  in  produc- 
tircucsa  and  eoat ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  very  fni^incntly  more  mine* 
are  diseovered  uliich  iifTurd  greatly  increased  supplies  at  unaltered  coat. 
Who  hliall  describe  tbc  cndlcaa  expansions  which  the  nsc  of  gold  aad 
silver  has  csperienced  iu  a  hundred  years— how  many  new  eountrics  have 
been  brought  underactive  civilisation,  bow  many  coins  have  been  londly 
called  for  in  regious  nowgiowiug  corn,  far  atvay  ream  banks  and  bankers, 
to  what  extent  wealth  has  indulged  iu  the  luxury  of  gold  and  silver 
orriRTncnts,  how  many  tliousands  of  fresh  ships  are  traversing  the  scaa 
ivith  gold  and  silver  coins  on  board,  how  luuny  (ens  uf  thousands  of 
additional  labourers  in  factories  arc  paid  by  a  weekly  wage  in  sovurcigna 
and  shillings  ?  Such  tablea  tell  us  of  the  q,uantity  of  gold  brought  to 
market,  and  the  prices  at  vihieh  it  was  sold  ;  but  they  make  no  revrlntion 
whatever  as  to  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  it,  or  tbc  forces  acting 
upon  bnyenf.  As  to  cost  of  production  they  nrc  ahsoliilcly  mute.  Gold 
produced  in  gi-calcr  nbiindaucc,  yet  in  combination  with  a  price  which 
baa  risen  from  11-80  to  1496,  jiace  M.  de  Lavclcye,  is  an  occurreuce 
which  need  not  excite  any  eurprisc.  A  powerful  demand  lias  developed 
itself — a  larger  quantity  of  metal  is  produced — the  price  liaa  risen  im- 
menscly ;  it  may  easily  be  that  cost  of  production  ba^  largely  increMCCI, 
covered,  however,  by  a  fall  of  general  prices, — that  is,  by  augmented  power 
over  commodities  on  sale — and  miners  bave  found  it  answer  to  o|»en  new 
mines  at  higher  cost,  the  dear  mines  giving  tlicir  figures  to  the  cheap 
ones. 

l]nl  there  remains  a  far  more  formidable  argument  yet  against  the 
worth  of  thette  tables  fur  the  purjioses  of  M.  dc  Lavcleye'a  argument. 
It  is  hard  cuougb  to  reason  and  drnw  eonelusioas  ns  to  the  value  of  tt 
single  metal  and  its  variations,  iu  comparison  with  the  value  of  all 
other  comniodities — and  this  alone  is  its  tme  value:  but  the  difficulty 
is  iufiuitcly  greater  when  the  vtihic  of  one  racial  is  cxfresstd  iu  tcrniN 
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of  the  vhIuc  of  jmotlicr.  Not  arly  liavc  the  demand,  tlio  amount  of 
production,  tlic  variou*  (;aiwrs  at  work  giving  peculiar  worth  lit  gold  to 
be  considiTct),  Imt  tlic  rer;  same  tilings  iilsotnust  he  iavcati^atcd  ua  tg 
silver.  Tilt!  pcciiliBritic^  of  ciidi  metiil  must  be  scarchctl  out  auiJ 
nciglicd.  If  gold  has  liscQ  ijuidi  alicivc  silver,  is  it  fnmi  cxccptiunal 
demand  for  gold,  or  ticcnusc  mines  of  grejitcr  cost  of  productiou  have 
l»pu  iieressarily  had  repoursi;  to? — or  i*  it  because  a  Isrgc  number  of 
silver  miuvs  has  "bi-i'ii  diNcorerptI,  ns  migtit;  well  1>c,  nt  the  i^«me  cost  of 
lirodticlioii?  Tlu'st:  and  cndlrM  questions  of  tlic  same  kind  mnst  be 
studied  and  sfdved  licforc;  any  trustworthy  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
Mr.  Socthccr's  taldm. 

Itiit  I  am  well  content  to  rest  llio  issue  on  tlic  mora)  of  the  arguiucnt, 
as  given  by  M,  dc  Laveleye.  "The  theories  of  ecoiioraists  arc  faUc, 
liul  coonomie  laws  ar«  true."  IHs  econonaic  law,  derii'cd  from  the 
Mitoiiee  itself  of  politienl  economy,  vc  presume,  is  an  unlimited 
ileniaiid  for  a  commodity  at  a  fixed  prim.  Where  is  the  commoiliiy, 
and  what  the  price  at  which  this  Htiipendous  fact  mav  he  met  withy 
M.  dc  liavcleyc  has  uo  ililTirully  in  finding  what  he  seeks.  "The  free 
coinage,"  he  rxidaimtt,  "of  a  monetary  metal  at  n  price  fixed  by  the 
Jlint  conBtilulcs  au  uoiimitcd  demand  for  that  metal/'  How  charming 
it  islohavcau  Airy  Nolhiug,a  Name,  at  one*9  command,  ahlc  and  ready 
to  sihts  any  diflieiiify  with  which  one  may  bo  troubled.  The  Mint  can 
do  anything — it  can  fn  any  price  for  coins  ;  still  more,  it  can  buy  any 
number  of  them  that  is  iitlcrcd.  It  can  buy  nnlimitcdiy,  and  what  other 
(rrcalurc  can  jicrfonn  audi  a  lent?  Only,  alas!  what  docs  it  buy  with? 
When  it  has  shaped  and  stamped  the  gold  and  Hilvcr,  and  nHuriieii  llicm 
to  their  owners,  what  purchase  has  it  made?  And  what  has  it  where- 
with to  boy  a  single  coin,  much  more  enough  to  satisfy  '"  its  inaatiftble 
desire  "  for  luoucy  ?  The  real  facts  of  the  KituAtion  arc  of  a  fur  humbler 
kind.  The  men  who  pos(te«s  jiiguls  uf  prcclons  metal  arc  the  men  who 
decide,  each  for  liiniself,  whether  they  shall  have  them  coined  or  not. 
They  express  and  nettle  wliat  is  the  demand  for  more  coined  money. 
Wluitcrer  clw^  It  may  he,  "  uulimited,"  most  certainly,  their  demand  is 
not.  That  demand  is  what  the  state  of  the  morkcls,  and  the  forces 
acting  on  them,  create,  for  coiuj  aa  for  every  other  article.  M.  de 
Lareleyc  vould  have  done  hotter  had  lie  studied  and  described  these 
forces  in  the  market  of  coin,  instead  of  oujoyiug  the  pleasant  illusion  of 
a  buyer  able  and  ready  lo  make  nidimitcd  purc1iasc<i  of  coin. 

It  now  remains  lo  say  a  few  words  on  Bimetallism  :  want  of  space 
prcTcnts  a  full  discussiou  of  the  subject  hca*. 

And,  lint,  what  is  biiuctuUism  ?  The  use  of  two  mctnN  for  coios 
doea  not  create  bimetallism,  in  its  technical  »CD»c.  linglnnd  eoins  both 
gold  and  silver;  yet  she  ia  not  himeliillic,  for  two  rcasonn.  Kirst,  she 
refuses  to  coin  nil  the  silver  that  might  be  prei^eutcd  to  the  Mint;  ahc 
confines  herself  tosncli  a  quantity  as  will  be  stiflicieni  to  provide  for  the 
want  of  small  change, enough  to  buy  ivith  in  small  shops  and  small  n^arkcts. 
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Secondly,  there  isi  further,  tbc  rcrj''  (decisive  n^asnn,  tbat  the  luw  docii 
iiot  make  silver  coins  Icgftl  tender,  a  payment  which  a  creditor  must 
accept,  l)cyoiid  forty  shillings.  I'lulcr  such  a  law  a  large  mass  of  silver 
coin  would  l)e  impossible.  Jiimctailiam,  oii  the  eoutrary,  first  coins  all 
silver  and  gold  offered  to  the  Mint,  in  a  fixL'd  ratio  towanl  each  other, 
determined  by  the  law.  and  then  decrees  that  such  eoins  shall  be  legal 
tender  for  the  pnynieut  of  debt,  at  the  option  of  the  debtor. 

Such  II  system  is  uot  uccessaritj  false  or  miacbicrous  in  itself,  but 
upon  one  condition — that  the  ratio  between  the  value  of  each  metal  in 
tbc  coins  shall  eorrcspond  with  their  values  in  the  bidlion  mnrkct.  On 
thnt  basts  a  creditor  or  a  seller  will  receive  the  metallic  worth,  vhcther 
iu  gold  or  silver,  of  the  debt  due  to  hiiu,  or  of  the  comoiodities  hesclN. 
But  this  condition  is  the  precise  thing  repelled  by  all  bimctullist?,  and 
thus  the  judgment  to  be  passed  ou  bimeUUiain  must  be  the  very 
reverse. 

The  bimetallists  propose  three  things  : — I.  To  coiu  all  gold  and  silver 
offered  to  the  Mints.  2.  To  make  gold  stand  to  silver  in  the  coinage  in 
the  prnporticjii  of  1  :  1.">A.  .'i.  To  ninkc  the  goM  anil  silver  coins,  to 
any  extent,  equally  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debt.  These  rules 
they  summon  the  "preponderating  nations  of  the  world"  to  adopt 
One  might  hare  cspcrted  that  the  present  bullion  prices  of  gold  and 
silver,  about  1  :  18,  would  have  been  taken  as  the  ratio  to  start  with ; 
on  tbc  contrary,  a  previous  ratio  of  1 :1&i  is  that  pressed  up&u  the 
world,  Tlnw,  silver  would  acquire  an  excTMire,  unnatural,  and  purely 
artificial  vahie.  This  becomai  false  money;  it  would  not  do  tbc  vork 
of  true  barterj  giving  equal  for  equal,  value  for  value.  With  a  single 
metallic  Htnndjird.aa  Jtr,  II,  IIucIck  Gihhs  remarks,  "  creryore  who  buys, 
and  everyone  wIid  »ells,  knows  precisely  what  it  is  that  lie  gives,  and  what 
it  ia  tbat  he  receives  for  the  commodity  with  nhich  he  is  dealing.  Of 
the  &itiglc  standard  of  these  realms,  I  will  say,  that  if  cothiiig  cUc  had 
to  he  taken  into  considcmtion,  and  if  we  had  dealings  with  no  other 
country  but  the  British  Islauds.  our  syntem  would  be  perfect."  And, 
he  it  carefully  noted,  these  are  the  words  of  a  hiinetalliht.  But  bow 
inrcfl  it  with  bimetallic  Frauee?  "Gold,  being  the  dearer  of  the  two 
jncial«,  had  nearly  left  the  country,  and  little  but  silver  was  to  be  seeo. 
I'Vnnee  wasdrnndcd  of  gold,  tbc  dourer  metal,  and  " — let  M.  dc  Lavclcye 
notice  the  words — "  yet  the  price  of  silver  only  fluctuated  between  58g 
oTid  60g.  liDter  on,  when  the  eonstrnction  of  Indian  railways  had 
greatly  Hugmcutod  the  demand  for  silver,  that  melal  became  the  dearer 
of  the  two,  and  it  became  difficult  to  get  change  for  a  gold  Najwleon." 
How  fared  it  then  with  the  prices  of  conimadities  iu  France?  "U'cre 
they  not  the  sport  of  the  ehatigiiig  values  of  two  metals,  with  the  very 
■nipleasant  cont^equenre,  that  the  uulucky  creditor,  the  man  who  had 
sold  bis  goods  on  the  faith  that  the  coin  he  bad  to  receive  would  be 
worth  what  be  had  givcD  away,  found  himself  paid  with  the  metal  whose 
value  had  become  smaller,  and  would  buy  less  ?     Is  this  good  money  ? 
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Don  it  in»kc  traders,  nay,  cverj-  man  m  tho  coinmiiuity,  comfortable? 
M'lio  can  cstiaiatc  tlie  amount  of  ttic  sullcriugs  w1iii::li  mi<{))t  ensue? 

It  is  impossible  not  to  fuel  cstremc  surijriec  wbcu  men,  who  penxive 
io  clearly  tlie  nature  uud  octiou  of  moni^y,  dclilicrutvly  propose,  as  tbe 
basis  of  bimetallic  moucT,  a  confessed  and  scrioue  difTerence  of  bullion 
value  of  the  two  nn'tais  ndvoeatcd  fnr  combined  use.  One  wonid  have 
thought  that,  nt  the  least,  they  irould  liavo  taken  as  tlicir  starting-point 
the  actual  market  values  of  silver  mid  gold,  at  they  exist  at  the  present 
lime.  Instead  of  a  course  so  natural,  ttiey  deliberately  and  eonliniially 
r^eniand  that  the  ratio  between  the  two  inctuls  should  be  calculntcd  at 
:  15^,  at  the  Tery  moment  when  the  true  propurtiou  is  at  least  1 :  18. 
Tbey  begio  wiih  disorder,  with  &  falsificatiou  of  values,  with  intrinsically 
htid  money,  with  two  metals  fighting  one  aoother  in  the  same  coinage. 
They  know  well  what  niiet  ucccvsurily  happen.  CJresham's  law,  whose 
efTects  they  acknowledge,  will  aii«ert  itself.  Silver,  whose  value  haa 
been  capriciously  elevated,  will  pour  in  from  abroad,  ft  will  be  con- 
verted by  free  mintage  into  coins.  These  silver  coins  will  be  esclmtigcd 
for  sovereigns,— j;ettiu£;  fur  lijj  oiiucca  an  ounce  of  gold  really  worth 
18,  and  with  it  huyiuR  18  ounces  worth  of  goods,  and  there  will  be  many 
wTiys  of  aecotnpliiliinp  the  operation, — or  will  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase  of  bills  to  be  pnid  for  by  other  countries.  The  importer  of  the 
silver  will  now  export  abroad  18  ounces'  worth  of  gold  or  goods — a 
liandsome  profit  will  be  uitide,  gotd  will  steadily  depart,  and  s-ilver  will  fill 
the  country.  Eminent  bimctalH^tts  admit  that  the  cost  of  thcirproduC' 
tion  regulates  (lie  price  of  the  precious  mctaU  in  comnioditics — and  that 
is  decisive.  The  dearer  gold  bought  with  cheaper  silver  will  bay  more 
commorlitics,  will  f^irc  a  handsome  profit  by  being  bought  with  silver  at 
15J.  Tlie  cheap  silver,  after  expelling  the  gold,  will  be-  praclieally 
monometallic.  It  will  fix  prices;  they  will  rise,  to  the  heavy  loss  of 
crery  fixed  income  and  every  debt  due. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  e*sential  to  recognize  fully  that  the  use  of 
silver  in  the  money  of  the  world  is  a  matter  of  finjireme  importance. 
A  coinage  comiKJsed  of  gold  ftulely  woiilil  be  loaded  with  mischief,  pre- 
sent and  ftiture.  There  is  not,  ami  almost  certainly  there  never  will 
l)c,  gold  enough  to  do,  itself  alone,  the  work  of  money  needed  by  all 
oiviliiLeil  eonntrieii.  Hence  Huetuation  in  its  value  might  be  most  fre- 
quent and  most  violrnt,  and  from  such  a  source  complications  and  rain* 
fortunes,  endless  in  number  and  intense  in  kind,  might  easily  arise 
I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  there  is  one,  and  one  only,  real  remedy 
for  these  (langere,  a  remedy  not  over  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  pro- 
mising to  be  most  beuelicial  in  its  results,  Thi^  reaiedy  is  found  in  the 
plan  proposed  by  Mr  Clarmont  Danioll,  in  his  pamfililet,  *' Gold  in  tbe 
Jiast,"  and  further  developed  in  the  H'esinihinler  /fwrwc  of  January, 
1879.  Tie  adopts  as  tie  one  standard,  one  legal  tender  of  money  for 
all  the  world,  gold.  To  this  he  adds  silver,  lo  be  equally  legal  tender 
to  any  amount,  but  upon   couditloD   that   its  value,  as  existing  in  the 
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huUiou  roiirkrt,  !>Latt  he  ascertained  from  time  to  lime,  and  tlie  pro- 
portion in  which  tlic  silver  cuius  slmll  be  rclatfd  to  iLose  of  gold  sIihII 
lic  (Ictermiucd  aud  proe1:iiTnc<l  by  coiuiicti-nt  niith^iritj.  Such  coins 
would  l>c  as  perfect  as  tlic  coudttioa  of  llic  globe  and  tta  ocmtcnts  Till 
allow.  Silver  would  tbca  stand  in  its  just  and  true  relation  of  value 
to  silver,  and  it  would  be  n  mnttcr  of  iudifTerence  whieli  of  the  two 
metallic  coius  was  selected  fur  mouctar}'  pnvmeiit*. 

This  j)1ao  has  not  reeeived  tlie  allentioii  ivhicli  it  deserves.  If  it  is 
open  to  serious  objections,  il  is  sufllcieiitly  promising,  in  a  matter  prc- 
sentiog  90  mucli  ililFicidty.  for  lliinker*  to  call  for  tlitir  being  pointed 
out.  A  ratio  of  1  :  luA,  iirliitrarv,  urtifirial,  fiilsc  to  the  ralnes  of  the 
two  metals,  as  bullion,  iu  their  owu  msrkct,  and  contradictory  of  the 
fundamcnt.it  principle  of  money's  action  niid  of  its  worth  for  biirter,  giving 
cqiinl  for  e()ual,  worth  for  wortli,  h»^  «'o»  the  snuport  of  men  who  pride 
themselves  on  being  gi-cat  anthoiitics,  whilst  a  plan  which  confcsscdljf 
takes  for  its  bacis  that  one  recognized  eiiaracterislic  of  good  money, 
cfpial  value  piven  iu  metal  for  the  vrdnc  of  tlic  thiti<;s  buii;;lit,  is  pawed 
by  with  contempt  as  if  beucatli  the  notice  of  the  fccicnlific  world.  Does 
not  the  question  arise,  How  much  science  or  knowledge  of  business 
in  (here  in  a  dictum  tlmt  nn  ounce  of  gold  is  worth  oiily  151  ounces 
ofKilvernt  the  very  moment  that  IS  can  be  procured  for  it  »t  once 
from  the  nearest  dealer  iu  bullion  ? 

I'inBllr,  I  lic-pe  thiit  M.  de  Lavcleye  will  allow  mc  to  rc|icat  to  liim 
a  .vmnll  pu^sa^c  of  history,  which  scenes  to  me  to  reveal  how  money 
dues  itswuik  far  more  cUnrly  ui;d  irre^i^lilJIy  tliKii  can  be  fici-omplialicil 
by  any  nniounl  of  arnumenl,  Some  years  ngo  I  nni  leaving  Ucnevii 
f(;r  England,  and  bad  only  Knglish  sovereigns  wherewith  to  pay  my 
till.  The  inndlnril  reiidily  nrcr]iled  them,  oaleulntiiig  Ihem  in  franc* 
according  to  the  cxcliango  of  the  day.  ]le  lien  Iin  ke<l  over  them  in 
lii>  hand,  and  nskcd  mc  whether  I  I'ould  give  him  a  Qaeen  Victoria 
yovrrcign  in  exchange  for  one  with  the  King  George  ar:d  the  Dragon, 
J  did  Fo,  and  then  oked  him  why  he  preferred  tin.-  one  lovertigu  to  the 
other,  sa  in  Ku^land  both  Mould  inforui  the  woilc  of  j  aymeut  equally 
well?  He  insiartly  replied,  "  .Sir,  all  these  sovereigns  will  be  melted 
before  lo-monuw  evening;  the  King  Ocorj;^  ami  the  Pmgon  was 
coined  many  yrnrs  epn.  and  is  probnbly  of  lipht  weight.  Tlie  CJiieen 
A'ictoria  is  r-.odern  and  of  fidl  sixc,"  Never  »«»  an  answer  more  in- 
structive. Manifestly  I  was  paying  the  debt  I  onc<l.  not  irilh  coins, 
but  with  ficccs  of  mc'al :  as  such  the  landlord  iicrrpttd  and  treated 
thcra.  Toed  and  lodging  were  e.\thanEcd,  by  direct  barter,  as  of  c<|nal 
value,  for  small  lumps  of  gold,  of  given  wetjjlit  and  jiurity.  No  trans- 
action could  be  simpler  orniorc  iransfarcr.tW  clear:  the  ratwrc  and  the 
action  of  true  money  stand  forth  here  in  the  brigbtCfcl  light. 
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nloiii;    with    brdiL"  n   '■"■■'    i'"i.  Uy    hitinr   wirtu 
IbOUfhlt  nail  in'<  -  'l'«  rni  >tri1i(!  ■mlil 

••  MvU  #*  umi'  I  -  fori  ft  tiai^iLijo. 

Dtlni  brtHriiu  u.u, ..  )..  i  ..  /  .1  it.  ilmt  wi.-  I'fMutiir 

boorv  «Tnj(liU>2  tltr,  Uviui«  ml   luula  MV  U  !• 

'InaJBrcNrlilerptr  tliMilUtfcin.' 

TrnteMNiHCTT**. 


TIIQllE  arc  certain  poets  wliosc  vrrsc  is  sn  iiicIaOiou*,  whose 
oacantDg  is  so  obvion»,  and  whose  sympathies  arc  so  uuii'crstal,  as 
to  attrnct  at  once  all  irho  listen  to  them.  Ami  llici-care  others  whom 
we  only  grow  to  atlmire  sUtwly,  aa  our  kiiowltd^je  increases — whoxp 
language  Miuada  often  at  fifst  uticoutli  iu  our  ears — nhotie  thoughts  n.nd 
cmolioiis  huvc  to  lie  scarchcil  for  diligently,  and  jioiidered  deeply  before 
they  are  understood ;  hiit  who  repay  the  effort  of  their  stuilciiLa  with  a 
richer  harmony  than  is  yielded  liy  tliciic  who  "  pipe  but  as  the  UuDet« 
sing."  AVithout  wishing  to  depreciate  the  bird-like  slrai^s  of  the  first 
of  these,  I  may  be  pcriuittcd  to  suggest  [as  Ixmgfellow  did  in  hi-* 
"  Singers  "),  that  thuy  give  to  jouth  the  joy  that  their  more  thoughtful 
contemporaries  give  to  manhood.  And  though,  as  CJrcg  »aid,  "the 
bcca  arid  the  bulterllies  alike  arc  bajipy,"  vet  they  ore  happy  in  diffe- 
rent ways  nnd  from  diffcrcut  causes.  Is  it  n  iiuicifid  idea  that  there 
should  be  pictorial  art  of  au  analogous  kind  to  the  hat  liupcrlicially 
atlraetii'e  aspects  of  poetry  ami  music— that  we  sbotihl  be  ablo  to  dis- 
cover in  various  forms  of  pniiiling 

"  A  iJifferent  jift  in  canh 
Tocburm,  10  ttrcn^tn,  u4  totCttch"! 

1  do  not  sec  why  wc  arc  entitled  to  refuse  the  same  amount  of  time  to 
the  coropreheusion  of  u  great  picture,  that  we  should  fpve  without 
hesitation  to  the  understandiog  of  n  sonnet ;  or  vhy  vc  shoidd  e:ti>ect 
a  composition  whieli  has  probably  taken  moiitlis  if  not  years  of  thought 
and  labour  to  produce,  to  reveal  all  its  nicaning  to  us  as  wc  stroll 
hnrriedly  round  a  picture  gallery,  A  wise  man  once  said  ihat  no  grcrnt 
book  required  much  le^  time  iu  tbc  reading  than  the  author  had  taken 
in  the  writing,  and  a  picture,  after  all,  is  but  au  open  book,  u  here  those 
«ho  hare  eyes  lo  aee  "can  read  strange  Qi:.ttCTe." 
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Tliis   pssay  attcmjits  to  explain  the  cbaractcristlo  (jualitics    of  Mr. 
Walts's   art,  to  note  its  imperfections  as  well  n«  ids  cxccUcncica,  aud  to 
consider  nliat  is  its  value  and  its  tcachinf;  when  taken    as    u  wliutc. 
TJiat  sucli  ail  attempt,  mode  at  niicli  a  time,  must  of  ncccsaitjr  fail  of 
complete   success,  no  one  will  feel  more   strougly  than    ttic  present 
writer.      However  posterity  judges,  it  will  not  be  from  the    point  of 
view  of  to^ay,  aud  thai  vordiet  it  is  Iiopelcs^s  to  aiitifipntc.      Witliout 
attempting  however  to  forecast  wliat  will  he  the  ullimate  value  assigned 
to  Mr.  Walta'a  painting,  we  may  he  panioued  for  suggesting  the  chief 
aici9  which  the  artist  appears  to  have  had  in  view,  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  hi^  style,  and  t!ie  rhicf  poiiita  of  dift'crcncc  hetwccn    his  work  aud 
that  of  other  famous  Kiiglish  pnintrrs.     Aud  if  in  this  latter  cODUCCtion 
I    have  to  spcftic  «ith  seeming  disparagement  of  those  who  are  high  in 
public  favour,  I  would  remind  my  readers  that  the  conipnrntivo  criti- 
cism referral  to  must  only  he  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  truth.      It 
■were  manifestly  iuipossiWej  within  the  limits  of  a  Hcvicw   article,  to 
give  more  than  a  Kt^ucral  description  of  the  aims    and    methods  of  the 
artists,  who  arc  incidentally  referred  to  for  the  puqiosc   of  cooiparisou, 
and  such  geucral   description  must  frr(|ucntly  do  hut   scant  justice  to 
their  full   merit.        In  one  respect   the  opportunity    nlfordcd    by  the 
prcseut  eollecliou  at  the  Grosvcuor  tjallcry  is  almost.  If  not  quite,  unitiue. 
It  iifj  ns  fnr  as  I  am  aware,  the  Iti'st  time  that  nuythiug  like  n  complete 
collection  of  an  artist's  pictures  have  hc?eu  exhibited  iii  his  lifetime,  and 
irith  his  assistance  and  approval.      It  is  the  more  aignificant  when  wo 
coTisidcr  that  the  works  in  this  rollcction  extend  over  a  period  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  aud    that  the  painter  lias  almost  ritachcd  the  allotted  age 
of  man.     Tliis  exhibition  may  well  be  considered  o-s  a  tjucstion  put  by 
the  artist  to  those  who  arc  interested  iu  art,  and  demanding  a  jilaia 
answer;    and  I  can  only  plead  for  the  anawcr  that  is  attempted  here, 
that  it   is  at  lea»t    8u  houest    oue.      It  is  needless  to  point  out  that 
there  is  one  vital  difficulty  in  estimating   the    works  of  a    living  artist 
that  doc8  not  exist   in  the  criticism  of  one   who  has  "  passed    over  to 
the  majority  " — the  difficulty,  that  ia,  of  describing  without  offence  the" 
iuflucuccH  to  which  hU  art  baa  been  subject  through  his  life ;  the  way 
in  which  circumstances  have  aided,  thwarted,  or  modified  the  develop, 
ment  of  his  genius.      For  nil  imperfection  arising  from  such  a  cause  as 
this,  I  can  but  beg  my  readers'  forbearance,  as  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
uotc  any  such  details. 

^\t.  M'atts's  training  as  an  artist  appears  to  have  been  a  eomenhat 
desultory  one.  He  wcnl,  first  of  all,  to  the  Schools  of  tlic  lloyal  Academy, 
but  gained  little  good  there — at  all  events,  if  we  may  tnist  his  own 
vorda  :  "  Finding  there  was  no  teaching,  I  very  noon  ceased  to  attend." 

But  in  the  year  1842  he  gained  n  first-rlass  prize  of  £300  for  l 
cartoon  illustrative  of  "  Carnctseus  led  iu  Triumph  through  the  Streets 
of  Home."  This  was  in  one  of  the  competitions  held  in  Westminster 
Uallf  which  were  instituted  by    the    Goverumeut    for    the  purpose  of 
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diseovcriDg  wbelltcr  there    'vas  any  artintic  talent    appliciibli-.    to    tlie 
requirements  of  fresco.     Tbe  mbsequcut   history  of  this  cartoou  is  a. 
somcn-liat  singular  otic.      For  the  dc^igu  w&s  sold    with   the  other  suc- 
ccflHfiil  eotii|)0.sitioii8  to  n  jirivatL'  j>iirL'tiu);pr,  aud    was  uUimnloIy  cwi  ap 
into  {lieccs  whtt-ii  were  ilisposL-tl  of  scparateljr.     The  only  poi'tinn  of  this 
cartoon  at  prcscut  diacovcrabiR  is  in  the  posseitaioa  of  Sir  Walter  J.ames. 
"Willi  th<^  inoncv  guiricd  by  this  competition  the  young' artist  went  to  Italy, 
and  tiien:  devoted  liimscif  bj  the  stu<iy  of  the  older  Italian  mastera  ;  and 
only  returned  to  England  in  time  to   gain  another  prize  of  £300  for 
an  oil  painting  rpprMcntiiig  "  Alfred   incitiug  the    iltiglish  to  prevent 
the  Landing  of  the  Danea."     This  work  was   ultimately   pureliased    for 
the  natiouj  and  hiui  since  Iwca    in  one  of    tho  waiting- rooms  of  tbo 
Houw  of  Lords.      It  is  remarkable  for  the  vigour   iif  its  composition, 
and  for  a  certain  purity  of  colour,  which    has   nouiethiiig  in  common 
with  tlic  clear  uttuosphcre  of  the  early  pre-liapliaclites;  hut  tlie  chief 
motirc    of   the    picture   is    evidently    derived    from  Tintoretto,  to  the 
inAucace   of    which    master   the    bold    modclliug   of    the    figures   is 
cidcutly  due. 

The   iuflueuce  of  these  early  works    in    freseu  has   never    altogether 
faded,  and  traces  of  it  may  he    fumid  througliuul    Mr.  Watts's   latest 
vork.     To   this  time  aud  its  associations   may  be    traced    the    large 
manner,  the  btjld  conceptions,  the  dignity  of  form  and  gesture,  and  tho 
somewhat  sombre    motive  of  such    pictures    as     "Time   and  Death," 
"  ISme  and  Oblivion,"  "  Love  and  Death,"  and  many  others;    to  thi*, 
also,  is  due,  in  considerable  measure,  many  of  the  faults  which  oBcnd  the 
casual   spectator   of    Mr.    Watts's  work.      Before,    however,    wc  dwell 
upon  this  subject  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  effects  of  Mr.  Watts'c 
foreign  study  showed   themsclvca  more  in  the  increased   scope  of  his 
cuucepiions  thau  iu  devotion  to  any  special  master.     Duriug  his  stay  iu 
Italy  bo  aecms  to  have  been  more  receptive  of  f;cneral  tuiprcssious  tbau 
actually  engaged  in  studyiug  tbe    technical    powers  of    any  individual 
pointer,  and   hi;  at  no    time  lost  Right    of  that   sculpturesque  ideal  of 
art  vhicb   is  evident  even   in  his  earlicHt  works.      The  only  excep- 
tion to  this    is  one  (^rand   picture,  entitled  the  '*  Illusions   of  T>ove/' 
painted  in  1849.      In  it  there  is  more  of  the  actual  yjnJH/f/^vr  quality^  as 
opposed  to  the  sculptor's,  than  in  any  other  work    by  this  artist,  and 
in  many  ways  it  rivals  the  master,  of  whom  it  is   a  manifcet  though 
unconscious  echo.    Id  ivhat  may  be  called  lusciousness  of  colounug  this 
picture  atandit  alone;  the  glowing  tints  mis  together  in  the  most  esqui> 
Rtle  harmony;  the  paint  seems  to  he  floated   on    to  the  canvas,  rather 
than  put  on  with  a  bnish.      It  is  an  Immoralhj  beautiful  picture,  and 
has  the  atmosphere  of  youth  and  strength  and  passionate  desire  floating 
ronud  it   like  a   cloud.      And  yet  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that^  hod  the  artist  gone  an  painting  in  this  manner,  he  would  never 
have  become  truly  great.       For  grcataeaa  in  art  never  comes  by  repeti- 
tion; uo  matter  hov  accorate,  it  must  be  essentially  new,  if  it  exists  at 
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alt.     From  thU  nbjiis  into  vltidi  so  mnay  good  mcu  have  fatlcit,  "Sir. 
Watts  was  saved  by  tiro  causes.     The  ohb  was,  that  lie  vra*  too  iiitel- 
lectiiftl  anil  earnest  a  man  to  rest  contented  with  mere  technical  perfec- 
tion ;  the  other  was  liis  devotion  to  (Jpcck  sriiliiture.      If  it  he  true,  as 
ia  no  donbt  the  case,  that  he  would    have  in  many  ways  painlftl   better 
had  he  coufiiicil  hini6L-ir  to  |)ainting  alone,  it  is  true  alio  that  thnngli 
his  pictures  would  have  been  more  perfect,  tbcy  would  hate  been  Ic*s 
beautiful — they  wonid  have  lost  in  dignity    of    form  raoro  than    they 
gained    in  licauty  of  detail.      And    another  point  in  thin    euuuectiun 
miLst  he    bripfly  toiielicd  upon.     There  is  one  diffcronce  between   the 
best  i^culpturc  and  the    best  painting  the  world  has  erer  known  which 
ia    very    commonly  overlooked — the    difference  in   its  appeal   to  the 
purely  liummi  .sympathies.     Painting  may  claim,  and,  indeed,  always  ha-i 
claimed,  our  attention  for  kings,  prophets,  and  warriors,  martyr*,  angcb, 
and  madounos,  surrounded  with  every  circumRtancu  of  their  glory.    Its 
magnifit-'enee  of  colour,  its  elaborate  combiuatioxis  of  form,  its  sublimity 
of  eoni-cptiun,  are  powerful,  to  isonic  degruu,  to  blind  us  to  the  purely 
human  fact  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  conecption,  and  we  may  go 
away  from  many  a  glonoiu  pieturc,  thinking  more  of  its  technique  and 
acecsaorie»    than    of    aught    vise.      Uut  sculpture  has    none  of   these 
diversities  to  attract  us  from  its  main  fact.      At  its  rciy  Suest  it    can 
but  give  us  a  perfect  human  body,  instinct    with    one    simple  emotion. 
Uulcsa,  tliereforc,  its  apja-al    is  founded    upou    %rhat   wc  all  recognize 
as  true  and  worlhy,  it  must  indubitably  fail,      ll  is  this  quality  which 
has  Ircu  present  in  Sir.  Watts's  work  thougliOHt  his  life — this  jiower  of, 
so  to  speak,  stripping  the  "soul-wrajipiuga"  oH' his  subject,  and  getting  at 
its  real  essence.     And   there  ia  one  point  on  which  it    has  affected  his 
paintings  very  markedly.      If    yOu  study   canifully   the   best    Grecian 
sculpture,  you  cannot  ovoid  being  powerfully  impressed  by  the  fact  of 
the  strange  impcrsouality  of  the  statues  thcmseLves;    the  absence  there 
from  of  all  the  little  tiny  individual  details  that  make  up  pcrsouality. 
I  wish  to  guard  against  bciug  misuuderstood  to  mean  by  this  that  they 
tack  character ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  the  fullest  and  clearest  expres- 
^iou  of  character  in  each  face,  but  it  is  character  in    csscntial-t,  uot 
followed  out  into  intricacies  and  ecceutriciticd — there  are    do  pidtarded 
willows  or  gi-ftftcd  roses,  amongst   that  noble  company.     An   examina- 
tion of  "SU.  'Watts')*  paintings  reveals   the  fact  that,  in  this  matter,  his 
practire  is  identical  with  th.it  of  the  ancient  sculptors — his  charaeters  arc 
the  most  impersonal  that  can  be  conceived  ;  it  is  not  only  from  their  faces, 
but   from   their  bodies  and    movements,  that    every  personal  detail  ia 
avoided  or  merged  in  the  general  impression.     Thi»  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  wonderful,  if  the  arli»t  were  to  obtain  the  effect  by  the  adoption 
and  repetiiiou  of  a  certain  type,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  type  of  face 
adopted  by  Mr.  Iturne  Jones  from  llottieelli,  or  the    type    of    drapery 
adopted  by  the  same  master  from   Mantegnn.    Itiit  there  is  nothing  of 
this  kind  to  he  notol  tn  Mr.  NVatts's  work.     7'nkc,  as  an  example,  the 
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pictures  of  "  Daplmo  "  antl  "  PsycliCj"  tliG  only  two  ciitireljr  nude  feuialo 
figures  iu  tlio  oxliibitiua.  llerc  tliu  rar!i;s  rtuA  tlio  clisracteriatics  of  thi* 
bodies  are  as  dttTerent  as  it  is  \xe\\  pos-sible  inr  them  to  l>e,  atiil  yet  tlic 
simc  impcTsnii?.!  air  is  clrnrly  nvcr  tlifiuv  b:itli.  Tlic  one  stauds  strniglit 
and  stiff  Ijy  Iiirv  broken  \iixa]*,  vtitli  ii  sorrow  as  yet  urircaliKed  upon  lier 
fact ;  slic  is  sf-ircclr  more  than  a  child— Iicr 

•Tonrgirl'tlilooil. 
Circe  ftun-ui'ariucd  y«^  witti  auninaar  ■'' 

hi>r  licad  i1ro«|}i,  her  arriii  hiug  liit1eH<i1y  by  her  sides,  her  wliolc 
figure  cs|)rcsstM  dejection  uud  innocent  grief;  the  thiu  grey  Hght  of 
tarly  dawn  wr.i[)s  her  body  as  a  mist.  The  other  is  n  woman  in  the 
pride  of  her  beauty,  iicr  liiiihs  glowing  with  warm  eol<jiir,  her  body 
thrown  a  Httic  backward,  her  arm,  raised  nbore  her  head,  touching  the 
myrtle  into  which  alic  is  tu  he  (Uiani^cd — a  picture  of  iufiiiitc  bcantry 
and  power, 

"  MUnil  with  ic«iit  ot  rutei  oT«r<ripe. 
Anil  iniiritinr  of  tlie  miinmiT  ttfbernuuii !'' 

The  consiilrralirin  of  this  iwciilinr  quality  of  our  painter's  art  ia 
closely  connected  with  tlie  old  coiurovcr«y  between  Realism  and 
Idealism,  iu  the  nrtt^tie,  not  the  nictnpliysical,  iiw  of  those  terms.  To 
which  camp  does  'Sir,  Walts  bidow?  ?  I  should  wiy  to  neither,  or  to  both ; 
and  this  may,  perhajti),  he  niatle  best  erident  by  a  few  examples.  A 
rcaiiat  is  simply  a  pre-Uajihaelito,  one  who  paints  things  as  well  na  he 
cau,  in  a  manner  rr  like;  ns  possible  to  what  he  ^cca  or  imitgincs  in 
have  been  the  ea-sc.  And  idealists  m'e  those  wlio  thiuk  they  can 
improro  Nature  by  altcratioUj  who  like  to  paint  evcntn  and  actions,  not  as 
tijcy  arc  or  were,  but  as  Ihi-y  prettily  might  have  been.  Such  is 
really  the  sulratnncc  of  the  fa.nrious  dictum  of  Mr.  Riiikln  on  prc- 
Rapbaelitism,  and  will  iW  equally  well  for  our  purpose  But  thesu 
words  Realism  and  Idealism  have  got  mixed  up  in  a  good  many  people's 
tnimls  with  imagination  and  the  lack  th<;reof ;  till,  perhaps,  mi)»t  people 
who  nse  them  in  art,  give  to  c\'cry  work  which  is  at  all  poetical  or 
nginative  the  name  of  idfial,  and  to  every  literal  copy  of  Nature  the 
imc  of  real.  The  ililhciilty  of  noting  either  woni  correctly  with 
regard  to  Air.  Watts  lira  in  the  fact  that,  though  he  is  in  his  main 
points  a  decided  pre  •  Itnpliaelitc,  a^  all  of  his  imagiuativc  wortct 
prove,  yet  hi«  practice,  to  some  extent,  is  that  of  the  idealist's,  inas- 
much as  he  translates  and  generalizes  many  of  the  facti*  he  attempts  to 
ideal  with.  Thus,  fur  instauee,  in  dealing  with  the  imdc  model,  the 
lut  thiug  which  Mr.  Watts  doi-s  in  his  pictures  is  to  auggeit  details  of 
his  subject  as,  say,  Mr.  Alma  Tatlema  suggested  tlicm  in  the  painting 
>f "  The  Sculptor's  Arodcl,'*  csliibitcd  nt  the  Academy  a  few  years  niiicc  ;* 
M  Mr.  Millais  did,  iu  his  picture  of  "  The  Kuight  ICrrant ;"  or  as,  to 
take  a  better  example  than  cither,  Mr.  Lcfcbvic  suggests  them  in  all 

*  Tbc  modol'i  feet,  for  initiiiK^  ir«T«  quite  T«0  with  aUatling  in  the  ooM. 
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bis  lutfi-  worlis.     It  is  excessively  difficult    to  cxpUlii   exactly  in  wliat 
difference  oflrcatmeut  thii  result  con««t»;    it  is,  nt  least,  as  mnch  due 
to  a  tnclhod  of  oicatftl  netion,  ns  r  lucthoi:!  oC  luiiiclling  the  bruitlt,  nnd  the 
pencil,  tlmt  pmcluces  the  effect.      Artists    regard    (wtmt   they   ciiU  in 
studios)  llie   "  ligure/'  iu  very  differeut  lights.      To  otic  man  it  is  -j, 
coUeclioii  of  iiiiijcles,  niiother  sees  chiefly  tlie  framework   on   wliicU  the 
muscles  arc  stretched,  a  third  seca  ouly  the  furiii  wUich  some   pet  old 
maslcn  satv,  aud  models  liia  couccptiou  froiD  that,  another  sees  uulhiug 
under  the  skin,  nnd  another  sees  only  n  woman  stripped  of  her  clothes. 
Nov,  any  or  all  of  these    methods  arc  proctiaed  in  modem  art,  and  alt 
nre  vrong;    neither  mnscles,  skin,  bones,  the  treatment  of   the  old 
masters^  or  the   representation  of  nn    indU'idual    woman,  is    the  true 
m&nner  to  study   the    figure.     The  fact   to   be  studied   lies,   not  ouly 
<m  the  oatside  of  the   body,  or  even  the  iuside,  but  it  coutprehcutU 
alao  that  wliicli  makes  the  body  noble.       C;tll  it  wliat  ve  like — sense, 
Bpirit,  intellect,  soul — that  is  the  added  factor  that  removes  the  paiuiiug 
of  the  uude  from  the  r^ioii  of  the  hospital  to  the  region  of  the  studio. 
If  a  painter  dues  not  s«e  that  in    the  human   body,  his  pictures  bear 
inciitable  witness  to  the  fact,  and,  no  matter  Low   beautifully  they  are 
painted,  can  never  be  otherwise  than  otTcD^ivc.     Ituskin  said,  long  since, 
ihc  "souls    of    men"  arc  to  be    "studied    in   their  bodies,    not  their 
bodies  only.      IMuIready's  drawiogtt  from  the  nude  are  more  bestial  and 
degraded  than  the  worst  grotesques  of  the  Dyzantiuo  or  even  the  Indian 
itnagp-makere."  Well,  of  this  perfectly  wholesome,  ma.uly  way  of  looking  nt 
the  human  figure  as  a  whole,  England  has,  at  present,  only  this  one  master. 
Amongst  the  other  great  painters,  there  are  only  four  who  can  be  snid 
to  seriously  attempt  to  paint  the  nude  figure :    these  are.  Sir    Frederick 
Lcighton,  Mr.  Kdwnrd    Burtte  Jones,  Mr.  K.  J.  Foyntcr,  and,  occasiou- 
ally,  Mr.  Tadcma,  who  is  a  Bolgiftn    by   birth.      OF  these    artists,  Sir 
Frederick  LtigUtou's  method    is  probably  the  hanlcst    to  chai-uctcrizu 
iu  !v  few  wurdB,  if  only  because  it  combines    auch  various    qualities. 
Tim  most   aeeomplished    artist   has  studied  iu   the    chief    schuoU    of 
Euglaiid,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy;    ami,  one  result  of  the  various 
teaching  he  has  undergone,  has  been   to   make  him  a  sort  of  artistic 
Aciiitopbcl,  "Not  one,  but  all  mankind 'a  cpitomo.^'     Uc  hsx  hccn  too 
mnch  taught  to  hare  Icarut  anything  worth  the  learning;  like  some  of 
the  unfortunate  youths  nho  take  high  Louoiirs  at  their  uaivcrsitj',  ho  has 
more  kuotvlcdgc  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with  ;  and  while  capable  of 
painting  anylliiug  iu  any  style,  he  feels  Utile  incltaatiou  to  use  his  powers 
for  any  purposes  of  exprewion.      The  contour*  of  a    woman's  back,  the 
softness  of  a  woman's  limbs,  the  Hwcetuess  of  a  woman's  eyes,   and  the 
languor    of  a  woman's    love — these   an;  nearly  nil    the    subjects    that 
occupy  bis  pencil,  nnd,  a5  mi};ht  be  expected,  the  continual  pruning  away 
of  human  im^icrfections  and  human  cmotious  to  which  be   has  lubjccted 
his  ]iioturei(,    has  resulted    iu   their   haviug    but   little  iotcrcst,    aud 
even  in  the  best  Bciue  of  tbc  wonlj  but  little  bcanty.     The  loveliness 
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that  "comes  from  no  secret  of  proportion,  but  from  the  secret  of  deep 
humaa  Hym^alliy,"  is  alien  to  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  work,  tod  he  keepfi, 
aa  far  ss  his  pictures  tell  us,  no  corucr  of  bis  heart  fur  those  whom 
George  Eliot  calls  "  the  few  iu  the  fore-front  of  the  great  inaltitude 
TrhoNic  faces  nc  kiiow,  whose  huadii  wc  touch,  for  whom  we  hare  to 
make  iray  in  kindly  coartcsy."  This  vaiit  of  sympathy  shows  clearly 
enough  in  the  artist's  treatment  of  the  figure,  which,  with  all  its 
delicate  correctness,  has  n  smoothDCss  and  softness  that  arc  not  of 
Nature.  Under  the  delicate  peoch-bloora  of  his  maidens' cheeks,  and  tlie 
clear  brown  skin  of  his  athletes,  there  is  felt  the  same  want  of  reality; 
his  lovers  whispering  iti  the  twilight,  eis  iu  last  year's  Academy  picture, 
call  forth  no  corresponding  emotion ;  they  are  as  mihumuu  in  their 
perfection  as  the  voices  of  the  earth  and  air  in  Shelley's  "  rromcthcus," 
or  they  are  like  Alpheua  and  Arethusa — 

a  "tipiriU  tliat  lis 

In  the  nziLre  sky. 
When  thc^  lore,  bat  live  do  more." 

Hands  that  hare  done  no  work,  and  hearta  that  have  kuown  no 
sorrow — sofl  robes  that  have  never  been  soiled  with  rain  or  torn  by 
storm — a  blue  sky  above  their  heads  and  a  fruitftd  ciirth  beneath  their 
feel,  and  au  atmoapherQ  of  the  land  where  it  aeems  always  afteruoou — ' 
aoch  ate  tbo  actors  and  tlietr  surroundings  of  Sir  Frederick  Lcighton'a 
l»ter  works  j  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  have  UttJc!  nppeal  for  an  who 
Htc,  '*  girt  by  the  beating  of  the  steely  sea,"  in  an  age  which  1)08  certainly 
little  in  eommnn  with  that  of  Arcady. 

la  fact.  Sir  Frederick  L^ightou  plays  upon  the  human  body  with  as 
much  fikill  and  with  as  much  indiflrjcnec  as  a  practised  musician,  and 
one  day,  perhapn,  he  will  be  astnnishcd  to  learn  that 

"Th^re  ia  ranch  man'«Iluiu  miuiic  iu  tliia  little  piiw" 

that  he  cannot  "compel  to  utterance." 

■With  Mr.  Poynter  the  case  is  a  very  different  one.  He  stands, 
indeed,  with  regard  tu  his  art,  almunL  at  the  opposite  jiolc  to  Sir  Fre- 
derick Leightuii.  His  traiuitt^  has  been  of  the  ntuat  insular  kind  ;  bin 
sympathies  with  modern  art  arc  very  slight ;  hia  power  is  of  a  peculiar, 
hartl,  resolute  character;  his  dranghtsmnnship  has  never  anccccdcd  ia 
making  itself  harn^onious  in  general  efTcet ;  what  the  French  call  "Ics 
grands  contours  du  dessin,"  are  singularly  absent  from  his  drawing  of 
the  figure,  which  commonly  presents  na  with  a  man  or  a  woman  whove 
limbs  seem  to  have  como  together  somewhat  fortuitously,  and  to  be  on 
the  iKiiut  of  dislocation.  With  all  this  there  is  in  this  artist's  work 
>n  impression  of  caracHncss  and  wcll-dircetcd  effort  that  goes  far  to 
reader  it  of  real  value.      If  some  of  his  figures  look  as  if 

■■Oneof  Ifstarc'i  JouTC'Cyinanliid  tmde  ncn, 
Au*l  nut  tnodo  thciu  wdl," 

ncverthelcsH,  there  is  generally  to  be  found  tu  ear:b  ficmc  rcnl   truth  of 
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action  or  form,  imd  lie  is,  pcrliap,  the  only  living  English  artist  mho 
at  the  present  time  linbitually  stra^les  wilh  the  proWcma  of  drnwing 
presented  liy  the  muscles  when  in  ^^t)lent  action.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  give  a  dcjscriptiou  of  Mr.  Poyutcr'a  merits,  but  to  point  out 
that  his  conception  of  the  fignrc  is  inadequate  for  two  rensons — of 
which,  indeed,  cither  would  ho  sufficient.  It  is  not  benutifhl  form  : 
there  is  some  pcr8on.il  incnpaeity  to  niiderstand  or  to  care  for  beauty 
of  outliuCj  and  its  place  is  supplied,  as  best  it  may  be,  by  industry  and 
by  delineation  of  varied  action.  Take  any  quiescent  figure  of  Mr. 
I'oynter's  yoti  likeas  an  example,  and  examine  it  CRTcfullr,  and  yon  will 
inevitably  Rod  this  laclt  of  grace.  Tic  quality  is  odc  that  evidently 
docs  not  appeal  to  the  painter.  The  second  reason  is  that  Mr.  Poynter's 
conception  of  the  hutiian  ligure  is  not  Lis  avm,  but  is  borrowed  From 
Michael  Augelo,  and  he  has,  like  mont  imitatorM,  copied  rather  the 
accidents  than  the  essence  of  his  master's  greatness.  I  cannot  spare 
time  to  dwell  upon  this  characteristic;  it  is  sufltcicnt  here  to  stay  that 
it  causes  him  to  give  undue  prominence  to  the  muscles  and  tlicir 
action,  and  is  iu  no  small  measure  answerable  for  the  uglinesses  of  form 
which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  his  work. 

Mr.  Edward  Bimae  Jones  is  an  artist  of  very  dilTercnt  calibre  from 
either  of  the  abavc-namcd,  aud  one  whose  most  delightful  qualities  are 
little  connected  nith  hia  drawing  of  the  figure,  which  is,  indeed,  in  his 
work,  almost  always  partially  draped.  But  as  he  is  at  the  prcitcnt  time 
the  rcprcaentativc  man  of  the  prc-liaphaelites,  and  as  hin  work  ia  in  its 
way  of  very  exquisite  iiuality,  we  must  say  a  few  words  upon  his  art. 

The  reading  of  life  which  Mr.  Burnc  Jones's  compositions  show  is 
as  essentially  raertieral  Italian  in  its  eharnctcr  as  Sir  Frcderiek 
Lcighton's  is  degenerate  (Jreelt.  The  glory  of  the  body  itself,  and  the 
fear  of  the  body  itself,  is  the  keynote  to  tliese  two  painters'  work-^ 
the  conception,  respectively,  of  the  athlete  and  the  ascetic.  But  the 
curious  turn  of  mind  which  has,  in  Mr.  Bume  Jones,  grafted  the 
passions  of  the  athlete  upon  the  mind  of  the  ascetic,  ia  one  for  which 
we  can  searcely  fiud  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  art.  Never,  probably, 
before  has  an  artist  devoted  himself  to  the  represent ation  of  love  and 
beajity  with  so  shuddering  a  conscience,  and  so  overpowering  a  sym- 
pathy. Not  only  loving  but  "iovc-sick"  are  all  his  characters — their 
lore  oppresses  as  a  physieul  auSeriug — their  hcad»  and  bodies  droop 
beneath  it, 

Wc  have  had  diseuMions  ed  nauseam  as  to  the  morality  or  immo- 
rality of  Mr.  Bume  Jones's  pictures,  aud  I  certaiuly  do  not  intend  to 
enter  npoii  ouc  here;  bnt  I  wish  to  point  out  bow  iueompnttble  with 
any  worthy  rendering  of  the  human  figure  is  the  state  of  mind  that 
I  have  juat  hinted  at  above.  In  art  as  in  religion  it  is  true  that 
"perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,''  and  the  medieval  couception  of  love 
was,  as  Kiugslcy  says  in  more  than  one  of  his  books,  a  wholly  vitiated 
ouc,  lonnded  upon  fear  and  ignorance.      For  the  rest,  Mr.  Burnc  Jones's 
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■tiiily  ftuil  ilrawing  of  tbc  nmic  Ims  not  Iiccii  carried  out  to  anytHng 
]ikc  tbc  same  CKtcut  a«  the  ra&stcrs  of  wbom  wc  bavc  bean  speaking, 
&nd  he  has  ncrcr  attniocd  mastery  of  the  contours  oF  the  figure  us  a 
wtolc.  SomcwUiit  of  tlic  areliaieism  of  Buttift'lli  ami  Matitegna  cliags 
tu  liiia  Ktill,  iiud,  to  (JO  no  fiirtlier  tliau  one  of  his  pcculiariticg,  ho  is 
apt  to  reduce  both  men  and  wouiea  to  a  type  which,  wliile  partaking  of 
the  cbaructer  of  both,  is  ii  [jurfcft  representation  of  neither. 

This   Momcivhat    long  liigrcssinn   was  iicccsBarj"  to  thow  why  I  rank 
Mr.  Watti'a  painting  of  the  nude  figure,  in  ccrtaiQ  essential   respects, 
iboTO  that  of  any  of  onr  Knglish   artists.      It  seems  to  me  to  comprise 
,  greater  number  of  the  more  vital  rc(]uiait(;a  of  figiire-painting  th:in  is  to 
be  found  elsewhere  iu  Euglaud ;  nor  do  I  know  any  liviug  painter,  with 
perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Hcnner,  who  excels  Iiim  in  thin  respect. 
The  vital  rerjuisites  to  which   allusion   is  made  are  these,  arranged    as 
rly   as    possible   in    order  of  value — dignity  of  form   and  gesture, 
atttuucd  by  the  most  thorough  knowledge,  combined  with  the  power  of 
separating  and  rejecting  all  in-clcraut  and  incompatible  details;  purity, 
the  reautt,  not  of  one  quality  of  mind  or  hand,  but  of  habitual  thoiight ; 
'|)ower,   the  i-csult  of  working    habitually   ou    a    large  scale,    and    on 
rjubjcets  of  adcqiiale  iiuportauee.     These  three  seem   to    me    to  be  the 
most  essential  qualities  iu  figure- pa  in  ting,  and  in  alt  tliese  Mr.  Watla's 
work  leaves  little  or  nothiu^  to  be  desired.      Hii   failures,    indeed,    are 
iatiaiatcly  connected  with  his  merits,  »iuce  they  almost  iavariably  ansc 
Irom  the  undcrtalciag  of  some  conception  too  involred  in  meaning  or 
.too  gigantic  in  size  to  be  adequately  carried  out  in  oil  painting.      Such 
works  as   the   enormous  head  aud  bust  of  "Satnu"  in  this  gallery,  and 
the  still  larger  composition  entitled  "  Time  and  Oblirion,"  arc  in  their 
verj-  nature    unsuited  for  oil  pictures.      They    are  incomplete  dreams 
upon  subjects  uundaptcd    for  pictorial  represent  at  iou  in   any  complete 
manner,  and  should  Imve  beeu  done,  if  done  at  all,  only  iu  the  roughest 
descriptiou  of  fresco  over  some  dark  archway,  or  on  the  apse  of  some 
great  cathedral.     Not  that  they  do  not  possess  many  grc;at  beauties  [the 
gesture,  for  instance,  with  which  Oblivion  sweeps  her  dark  robes  round 
her  face  an  she  hurries  towards  the  grave,  is  one  of  the  grandest  pieces 
ol  cxprcssioTial  form  I   remember  to  have  seen),  but  that  those  beauties 
only  serve  to  make  ns  regret  the  necessary  incompleteness  of  the  whole. 
Again,  few  people,  T  think,  can  hare  noticed  the  half  nude  ligurc  entitled 
"  Arcadia,''  without  feeling  that  it  strikes  one  of  the  few  false  notes  iu 
this  master's  work.     The  reason  is  manifest :  we  only  dwell  in  Arcadia 
once  in  our  lives,  aud  never  after  the  questions  of  life  and  thought  have 
It^un  to  perplex  and  sadden  us.    Mr.  Watts's  female  figure  baa  none  of 
the  inuoccut  gladness  and  belief  tliat  she  should  typify.      He  has  tried 
hard    to   make  her  glad,  aud  has  only    succeeded  in  making  Iier  cm- 
burrasecd ;   it  is  one  of  the  few    occasions  where  he  has    not  felt  his 
■ulqcet.     Such  failures  are  not   numerous;  oat  of  the  two  hundred 
pictures  here  there  arc  hardly  twenty  that  miss  their  point  iu  meaning, 
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and  Dearlr  all  of  tlicsc  are  examples  in  whicli  the  artist  hns  depurted 
from  wUat  wc  may  perhaps  be  uUowcd  to  call  "his  nsuftl  line  of 
basiness/'  A  thoughtful  man  playing  nt  thoiiglittcssneM  is  a  very  charm- 
iug  spectacle  if  auccrasful,  but  approaches  dangerously  near  to  fniiurc 
erery  time.  Few  of  thoKC  who  habitually  feel  the  significance  of  life  can 
lay  aside  their  knowledge  even  for  aa  hour. 

And  this  bring*  me  to  the  cousideratioii  of  the  chief  imperfections  in 
our  Maatern  work  ;  imperfrctions  uf  which  the  prescucc  is  muiiifost  to  all  . 
who  look  at  the  pictm-c»,  though  few  take  the  trouble  to  thoroughly 
invcstignle  their  shorteomingSj  or  seek  for  their  origin.  The  fact 
remains,  that  of  the  per/eclirm  which  is  the  mark  of  the  greatest  art, 
wc  find  tittle  trace  here.  Hardly  any  of  the  pietnres  strike  as  with 
the  irrcslstihie  in)pre.ssiD»s  of  rightncss  that  wc  gniu  from  work  which 
has  been  executed  with  perfect  knowledge.  Tliey  are  rittlier  like  the 
actions  of  Dorothea  Casauboo,  the  "  ofispring  of  n  certain  spiritual 
grandeur,  ill-matched  with  the  meanness  of  opportunity ."  The  purely 
artistic  side  of  art — the  use,  that  is,  in  iibsolute  perfection  of  skill  of  the 
hnish,  the  pencil,  and  the  colour — has  always  been  the  side  of  his  work 
which  has  had  least  nttractioa  fnr  Mr.  Walts.  Caring  \crr  (greatly  for 
the  result,  he  has  never — or,  at  least,  so  it  seems  to  mc — cared  much 
for  the  means  whereby  he  attained  it.  Hoth  in  thought  and  action,  the 
superficial  has  hail  for  him  little  fasriuation;  and  the  life-long  study  of 
means,  which  so  many  artists  make  the  occupation  and  even  aim  of 
their  lives,  has  been  to  him  only  a  atiimbliugblock.  It  was  the  habit 
of  his  mind,  as  it  was  of  Savouuruhi's,  *'  to  eoiioetve  great  things,  and 
to  feel  that  he  was  the  man  to  do  llicm";  aud  this  has  been  at 
once  hia  TTcaknceu  and  his  strength.  Uis  weakness,  iu  urging  him  to  the 
continual  adoption  of  jireatuudcrtakinfcs  without  rcfcn-ncc  to  his  powers 
of  health  and  tliecircumstnueesof  hiaHfc  ;  and  liis  strength,  in  encourag- 
ing him  under  the  neglect  of  his  liocit  works.  It  i»  a  somewhat  pathetic 
little  line  llint  appears  under  mast  of  the  largest  works  now  exhibiting 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  though  it  only  contains  four  words — "  Little 
Holland  House  Gallery,"  for  Little  Holland  House  is,  I  need  liardly  tell 
my  readers,  Mr.  Watts's  own  dwelling,  and  the  pictures  therein  are  his. 
Trying  to  trace  the  artist's  mind  in  his  pictures,  I  think,  showa  ua  somc- 
thiug  more  as  to  the  causes  of  liia  comparative  failures.  He  te  a  dreamer, 
mifi  a  purpose.  And,  alas  I  dreamers  should  have  no  motive,  "  Kubla 
Khaa"  would  nut  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  moral.  Perhaps  the 
difference  between  the  greatest  art  and  that  which  jnsC  fails  to  be  Ifao 
greatest  (leaving  out  for  the  moment  all  question  of  technique)  is  that  the 
first  is  rather  a  motive  power  to  great  thim;;hts,  and  tliat  the  aecomi 
embodies,  or  Elrives  to  embody,  some  special  thesis — a  diiference  that 
may  be  exemplified  by  that  between  a  symphony  by  lleothoveu  and  an 
opera  by  Wagner.  In  all  Mr.  Wjitls's  large  works,  the  thought  has  pre- 
dominated over  the  expression,  or  at  least  the  thought  has  been 
enforced  to  the  utmost  of  the  painter's  power.      And  it  is  as  distinctly 
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an  error  for  art  to  be  markedly  mQnil  as  it  is  for  it  to  1)0  the  rcn-ersQ. 
\Vit)i  atroDg(;r  health,  and  vith  a  slightly  less  sombre  habit  of  minilf 
Mr.  VVatts*s  works  would  have  swept  awny  their  excess  of  thought  in 
tlicir  splendour  of  colour  and  compositioD.  Had  the  artist  not  taken  life 
quite  HO  hardly,  his  pictnrcs  would  have  gained  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  As  it  is,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  finest  of  the  imaginatirc 
works  which  is  not  cither  distinctly  mournful  iu  jubjcct  or  depressed  in 
spirit.  And  this  is  sliowu  with  wonderful  clearness  on  an  esumioa- 
iiou  of  tlte  landscapes.  We  can  fancy  some  robust  squire  saying, 
"  Surely  this  cannot  be  meant  for  England ;  this  sad,  grey,  green 
country,  without  life,  or  colour,  or  sir,  whose  leaden  skies  hang 
heavily  over  dull  brown  trees,  and  even  the  green  fields  seem  to  ha\-c 
a  livid  nnwholesomc  look."  And  yet  these  landscapes  arc  beautiful,  if 
wc  take  them  simplj  for  what  tliey  are — notes  of  depression  cast  into 
tbo  shape  of  pictures.  With  much  of  the  poetry  of  Corot,  Millet,  and 
Rousseau,  but  with  a  deeper,  more  satisfying  liarmony  of  colour,  they 
combine  a  solemnity  of  feeling  which  is  none  the  less  remarkable  for 
its  being  evidently  unsought,  and  they  arc  curiously  free  from  the 
morbid  fooling  of  such  landscapes  as  those  of  Mr.  ('ceil  Lnwsou,  or  the 
ftowlcmicism  of  M.  licgros.  llic  matter  may  Ije  shortly  summed  up  by 
saying  that  the  life  of  beauty  has  bad  no  exiatcncc  for  Mr.  Watts, 
nuless  it  has  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  enable  him  to  councct  it  in  his 
owu  mind,  or  in  others,  with  great  thoughts  <ir  iutcrests.  'flic  one 
order  of  beauty  which,  as  Creorge  Eliot  said  in  "  Adum  Bede,"  "seems 
made  to  turn  the  bead,  not  only  of  men,  but  of  all  iutelllgcm  mammals, 
even  of  women,"  has  had  no  attraction  for  him,  or  at  least  not  until  be 
could  find  in  it  some  trace  of  emotion,  some  hint  of  suffering  of 
thwarted  circumstance.  Thus  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  flesh,  which  may 
probably  be  considered  the  moat  purely  ccnsuoua  phase  of  beauty  in 
the  world,  has  almost  invariably  been  ignored  by  him  ;  while  the  Itnes  of 
her  form,  which  he  was  able  to  connect  with  Greek  art,  hare  been  his 
greatest  delight.  Continually  in  his  pictures  do  wc  find  the  flesh  of  a 
crude  and  almost  rcpuLsive  colour,  and  po.ss(»siug  uoue  of  the  finer 
qualities  of  surface.  With  these  few  remarks  upon  Mr.  Watts's 
shortcomingsj  I  must  leave  the  subject ;  but  before  pi'oceeding  to 
notice  bis  portraiture  and  landscape  painting,  or  making  any 
farther  reference  to  his  imaginative  works,  I  must,  at  the  risk 
of  wearying  my  readers,  say  a  few  words  upon  bis  peculiarities 
of  colour  and  arrangement  of  Ins  pictures.  Like  most  masters 
who  have  been  engaged  in  fresco,  he  uses  but  little  medium  iu 
hia  work,  and  paint'*  with  comparatively  dry  colour.  In  this  his  later 
pictures  differ  consiilorably  firom  his  earlier  work,  and  the  difference  may 
perhaps  be  understood  when  1  say  that  they  rather  resemble  Tintoretto 
than  Titian.  One  of  his  chief  theories  iu  painting  is,  1  believe,  to 
depend  a  groat  deal  upon  tho  purity  of  hia  ground  colour ;  and  this  be 
always  strives  to  preserve  or  restore  throughout  tbe  painting.  One 
result  of  this  method  is  that  his  newly-finisbed  works  are  very  frequently 
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of  somewhat  rlcftd  anil  heavy  nppc&raitcr,  and  only  show  their  full 
qualttios  of  colour  when,  after  thR  Inpsc  of  a  year  or  tiro,  they  come  to 
be  varnished.  It  will  be  noticed  by  the  visitors  to  the  Grosvcnor 
Galicry  that  from  this  cause  many  of  the  early  pictures  arc  apparently 
much  richer  iu  colour  than  those  which  have  been  lately  cxceuted.  Not 
that  the  dincrcnce  is  ctitirtdy  due  to  that  cause,  as  there  cau  be  no 
doubt  that  ^fr.  "Watts  has  conBiderably  modified  his  scheme  of  colour  of 
late  years.  It  has  altered  from  bright  to  rich,  and  a  certain  quality  of 
tint,  which  might  almost  be  called  "garish,"  has  ciitircly  disappeared. 
One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  artist  is  the  very  full  raugc  of  his 
present  colour  hamionico,  for  iu  each  of  the  three  primaries  he  seems  to 
find  almost  equal  delight.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  his  works  are  chiefly 
cODOcmed  with  modificatiouB  of  yellowish  brown  aud  blue,  but  he  ia 
likewise  very  skilful  iu  the  introduclioii  of  scarlet  and  crimson  draperiee, 
as,  for  instance,  iu  the  great  i»ortrait  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  ex- 
hibited iu  the  Academy  of  last  year,  and  one  of  his  latest  pictures  (not 
exhibited  at  the  Orosvcnor),  is  a  atmly  in  variouit  toncti  of  red.  The 
drapery,  hoffcvcr,  which  the  artist  has  employed  lately  for  some  cf  hia  chief 
picturesj  aneh  as  those  of  "  Love  aud  Death,"  and  "  Orpheus  and  Kiii-y- 
dice,''  is  of  a  peculiar  gsceuisb  grey,  and  is  perhaps  the  Itast  satisfactory 
note  of  colour  throughout  his  work.  "When  employed  on  large  surfaces,  as 
in  the  picture  above  mentioned,  it  gives  a  cold,  roouumenlal  character 
to  the  work,  which,  thou[j;h  dramatically  appropriate  to  the  subject,  is 
decidedly  iujurious  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  It  is  dillicult  lo  tell  what 
will  be  tic  exact  effect  of  age  u(Km  these  grey  rolics,  but  I  think  the  em- 
ployment of  so  much  cold  colour  must  always  be  injurious  to  the  effect 
of  the  picture,  and  it  is  notable  that  throughout  the  work  of  the  great 
colourists  of  the  Venetian  and  Floreutinc  schools  it  is  excessively  rare  to 
meet  with  tertiary  colours  di»po»cd  iu  such  masscsas  to  practically  form  the 
keynote  of  the  picture.  Iu  main  effect  of  colour  Mr.  Watta's  work  may 
perhaps  be  best  described  as  beariug  the  same  relation  to  Reynolds  oa  ttifit 
of  Tintoretto  to  Titian,  and  indeed  this  parnllel  would  hold  good  in  ecvcral 
ways,  as  we  shall  try  to  show  hereafter.  His  most  peaiHar  powers 
in  ibis  respect  are  shown  in  his  mastery  over  low  tones  ofgrcy  and  green, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  picture  of  "  The  Dove  rctuniiDg  to  the  Ark," 
or  the  "  Psyche,"  alluded  to  above.  In  the  management  of  these  sliadea 
he  may  he  called  emphatically  a  great  colourist,  one  of  the  greatest ;  and 
if  I  hesitate  to  bestow  this  title  upon  him  ivith  regard  to  all  his  work, 
it  is  only  bcbause  liie  pictures,  which  are  coustructed  ou  a  scheme  of  full 
colour,  Eccm  lo  mc  lo  lack  tie  joyou&neas  and  serenity  (1  can  really  ex- 
press my  meaning  in  no  other  words)  that  always  accompany  the  work  of 
really  splendid  eolonri.'its.  A  few  "shades  of  the  prison-house  "  always 
seem  to  linger  over  their  hrigbtne.-is;  there  arc  to  be  found  in  every  one 
notes  of  imperfection,  weariness,  and — I  had  almost  said — failure.  In 
several,  too,  of  the  earlier  works,  where  brightness  has  beeu  chiefly  aimed 
at,  and  where  the  colours  employed  are  kept  comparatiTely  pure,  there 
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in  a  lack  of  that  deep  sntisfying  lustre,  fts  of  a  cut-opCD  precious  stoue, 
"that  marks  the  greatest  work.  Those  of  m/  readers  who  are  acf^uainted 
with  the  works  of  \'enetiau  masters,  wilt  be  at  uo  loss  to  understautl  my 
meauiag,  aud  for  those  ivlio  aire  uot  some  hiut  of  it  may  hi:  (^atlicrutl  by 
them  if  they  remember  eome  of  the  euj-ly  work  uf  Mr.  Millais,  and  the 
pictorei  of  Mr.  Bnmc  Jones,  Mr.  Holmaii  Ilaot,  and  Mr.  Itossctti. 
Or,  perhnpa,  a  more  perfect  example  still  (more  perfect,  because  uiiallicd 
with  dcGcicDcics  of  fceliug  or  perversities  of  mind)  is  to  be  found  in  the 
early  pictures  ofMr.  [look,  R.A.  Such  compositions  as  "The  Trawlers'" 
and  "■  Luff,  Boy  !"  have  all  the  richness  of  llic  Veuetiau  colouring,  if  not 
all  its  splendour.  To  this  beauty  Mr.  Watts  baa  never  been  able  to 
attain,  though  in  ouc  or  two  pictures — fur  luataut-e,  the  work  in  the 
GnwKnor  Gallery  of "  A  Lady  Maying  the  I'luiio,"  aud  the  "  Illusions  of 
Life" — ve  find  some  approach  to  it. 

Into  the  cnuses  of  this  failure  to  attain  the  power  which  is  the 
rarest,  and,  I  hold,  the  most  precious  of  all  artistic  capabilities,  it^  is 
needless  lo  inquire  closely.  I  may,  however,  point  out  that  the  colour 
barmonies  of  Mr.  Watis's  work  fail,  where  they  fail  nt  all.  with  a  frank 
confessiou  of  imperfection  that  ia  very  far  removed  from  total  failure. 
Indeed,  in  bis  colouring,  aa  in  Iuh  draughtsmauship,  aud  in  the  com- 
pontion  of  his  pictures,  this  artist's  fraiikiicst  of  speech  is  at  once  hii 
greatest  chai-ra,  and  the  occosion  of  his  severest  criticism.  If  any 
pictures  ever  told  a  spectator  that  their  painter  saw  heights  to  which 
he  could  not  approach,  depths  which  he  couhl  not  fathom,  aud  meanings 
trhich  he  could  not  cxpltiiu,  these  compositions  tell  the  talc ;  and  as 
tho  majority  of  people  admire  the  cocksureness  of  I^I&caulay  more 
than  tlic  pregnant  hints  of  Curlylc,  so  do  most  ]iicturc-lovers  jircfer 
artists  whose  pictorial  speech  is  clear  mul  unhesitating,  and  who  feel 
no  incapacity  because  ihey  (like  people  who  arc  short -sighted)  have  a 
keener  vision  for  little  tilings  near  at  baud.  There  arc  few  topics  more 
alluring  to  the  majority  of  commonplace  minds  than  the  imperfections 
of  the  great  in  any  walk  of  life,  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
general  public,  which  understood  neitlier  the  aims  nor  the  diSicultics 
which  guided  and  perplexed  AEr.  Watls  in  his  pictures,  would  refi-niu 
from  harsh  criticism  of  an  artist  who  confessed  himself  only  a  student 
in  his  art.  And  this  became  more  certainly  the  case  owing  to  Mr. 
"VVatts'a  practice  of  exhibiting  great  works  in  an  incomplete  state — a 
practice  which,  however  objectionable  in  itself,  was  in  this  case  the  only 
alternative  to  not  exhibiting  at  all — an  alternative  which,  I  may  remark 
in  passing,  was  freij^iicntly  chosen. 

1  have  said  Tory  little  about  Mr.  Watta's  peculiarities  of  drawing, 
and  diall  hardly  touch  upon  that  subject,  both  because  it  is  one  which 
<an  hardly  be  rendered  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  and  because 
any  criticism  of  its  technicalities  that  would  be  worthy  of  the  name, 
would  stretch  beyond  endurable  limits  au  article  which  is,  I  fear,  already 

•  Xow  oa  cxlilritioa  at  tlio  Ficc  Art  Sooictj-'«  CoUntita  in  Uond  Strcit. 
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too  long.  li*  it  were  possible  to  cliaracterise  liis  method  shortly  witk 
reference  to  drauglitBinansbip,  I  slioiiKI  say  that  tlie  leadiug  quality  was 
a  large  prc-Kaphaelilism — pre-Rapbaelitisiu,  that  is,  divcstej  of  its 
eccentricities  and  laborious  sbortcomiLga,  auil  directed  to  tlic  licart  of 
the  subject-matter  ratbcr  tbau  to  its  outeidc.  It  is  quite  certalu,  I 
think,  that  tbc  body  of  man  is  regarded  by  the  artijt  much  after  the 
fashion  of  Corlyle  in  "  Sartor  Resartiis" — it  is  oiily  "  tbc  garment  thou 
see'st  him  byj"  and  this  method  of  thought  affects  the  method  of  the 
hand,  and  gives  a  certain  amount  of  snbtle  generalization  to  the  artisl's 
compositions.  Much  aa  a  "  man  wlio  can  read  never  looks  at  a  book, 
even  unopened  ou  a  shelf,  quite  in  the  same  way  as  a  niau  who  cauuot," 
80  an  artist  ivho  can  read  the  soul,  euuuot  ever  draw  form  quite  in  the 
same  way  as  one  who  reads  and  draivs  the  body  only.  Some  foolish 
critica — notably  oac  in  an  evening  journal,  who  should  have  known 
better — have  spoken  nboat  not  liking  this  figure's  attilude,  or  that  ligurc'ti 
limbs,  or  the  other  figure's  llesli-painticg,  not  apparently  rcmeuilcriug 
that,  in  most  cases,  the  works  to  which  thej  were  objecliug  were  wholly 
unfinislicd,  aud  that,  moreover,  an  artist  may  fairly  elabo  to  be  judged 
by  the  maiM  of  his  work,  capccialiy  when  it  is  all  cdjibiicd  together,  as 
in  the  Grosvcnor  Gallery.  It  is  as  absurd  to  talk  or  write  about  Mr. 
"Watt*  not  knowing  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  aa  it  would 
have  been  to  tell  Mr.  Street  Ibat  he  did  not  know  the  elemcuts  of 
Gothic,  or  to  eiplain  to  Mr.  Huxley  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  theories 
of  evolution.  And  the  absunlity  culminates  when  it  proceeds,  as  such 
criticisms  generally  do  proceed,  from  critics  who  never  drew  a  figure  in 
their  lives.  Of  all  things  in  the  world  to  criticise  with  any  chance  uf 
heiug  ri);Iit,  the  drawing  of  the  figure  is  the  hardest,  cvcu  iu  its  most 
Btrnightlorward  kind,  and  when  it  comes  to  criticising  generalized  form 
— as  opposed  to  anatomical  form — it  needs  half  a  lifetime  spent  in  actual 
■tudy  of  the  nude,  to  tell  wben,  bow,  and  where  a  drawing  is  wrong 
— and  right. 

I  made,  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  article,  a  comparison  between  the 
treatment  of  tlic  figure  by  Mr.  Watts,  and  by  some  other  of  the  greatest 
English  living  painters — somewhat  perhaps  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter;  in  justice,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  to  explain  the  comparative 
rank  of  Mr.  Watts  m  a  draughtsman,  and,  aa  I  have  hinted  at  his  execl- 
lencics,  mention  his  defect.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  delleiency  of  delicacy 
in  outline,  a  tendency  to  substitute  masses  fiir  refinement  of  form,  and 
to  lose  sight  of  the  beauty  which  comes  from  what  is  generally  known  as 
subtle  drawing.  M  uch  of  this  Is  connected  inseparably  with  his  methods 
of  thought  and  conception  of  art;  but  he  would  probably  never  have 
been  able  to  gain  a  delicate  bcaut>'  of  outline  such  as  wc  sec  in  Sir 
Frederick  Leightou's  work — outlines,  that  is,  where  each  line  seems 
dependent  upon  the  other,  and  where  alE  blend  together  iu  perfect  unity. 
Or,  to  take  another  inHtauce,  he  WDuld  never  be  able  to  touch  th 
tenderness  uf  drawing  with  which  Mr.  Hume  Jones  executes  his  penc 
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liccule.  In  this  latter  instance,  tlic  quality  of  the  vork  ts  as  indcfin- 
&ble  OS  the  sceiit  of  a  flower,  or  tLe  toucli  upon  tho  Ytolia  of  a  great 
masician.  We  perceive  tlic  effect,  and  that  is  all.  In  Mr.  Watts's  best 
dravring  there  is  something  of  rti^gc(]iic&!t,  as  of  one  vho^  after  a  day 
apcnt  in  hot  battle,  should  come  home  and  try  to  touch  softly  the  face 
of  his  flcepiog  child — the  hand  is  kin.l  and  true,  but  it  is  heavy,  and 
it  Las  been  trained  to  sterner  work.  Tlicsc  shortcomings  arc  visible, 
too,  in  liis  Ireatmeiit  of  drapery,  vbich  is  always  welt-disposed,  but  has 
kftODQcthiag  of  the  sharp  marks  of  the  chisel  left  upon  an  uuhaishcd 
statue.  It  sweeps  tinelr  in  ita  maiu  contours,  but  it  hardly  clings  to  the 
form  OS  if  it  vas  a  part  of  the  body;  it  lias  much  of  the  nobility  of  the 
Greek  Htatiicn,  but  little  of  tlicir  mystery,  intriency,  and  soflaiitn.  Thoiic 
who  will  think  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Albert  i^foore,  will  iinilcrstaiid  my 
meaning  when  I  say  that  Mr.  Watts's  work  is,  in  this  respect,  singularly 
imperfect  for  one  who  so  tborongbly  undcrataiuls  tbc  spirit  of  Greek  art. 

But  it  is  a  ciirious  fact  in  the  history  of  art,  that  much  attention 
bestowed  upon  drapencji,  and  great  excellence  in  their  dclincatiou,  bas 
alwavB  been  a  sign  of  artisti  whose  sympathies  were  leas  wide  thau  they 
were  accurate — who  ])rererr(;d  form  to  spirit.  Compere,  for  instance,  tbc 
workH  of  the  Byzantines  and  Cimabue  witli  that  of  Giotto— the  works 
of  Mantcgna  with  that  of  Andrea  del  Sarto — the  work  of  Carpaccio 
with  Bellini,  and  that  of  Veronese  with  Tintoretto. 

Perhaps  the  truth  of    the  matter    is    that  the    imaginative  faculty, 

rhcn  it  exists  at  all,  can  only  cxiat  as  an  imperious  master,  auiwill  uot 

•uffer  tho  introduction  into  its  domain  of  more  than  a  certain  amount 

of  alien  matter.     A  mau  who  can  create,   either  in  poetry,  painting,  or 

music,  is  hardly  the   master  of  how   he  will  create,  or  what — except  in 

,  those  rareni   of  all  casen   in  which,  as  in  Shakespeare,   the  imagiuaUve 

rcr  is  balanced  by  an  equal  amount  of  intellectual  judgmcut.  Intcuaeat 
Efircling,  and  the  power  to  weigh  and  distribute  that  feeling  with  perfect 
'impartiality, is,  I  suppose,  the  highest  outcome  of  genius,  and  when  we 
get  it,  wc  get  a  Dante  or  a  Shakespeare.  Neither  of  these  ia  our 
painter,  but  an  imperfect  mau,  struggling  with  the  utterance  of  noble 
ccucopUonB,  aud  getting  many  a  bad  fall  iu  the  attempt.  Not  for  that 
should  wc  despise  it»  partial  achievements,  or  forget  Blake's  wise  dictum, 

that 

"  The  error*  of  a  wise  idad  uuilc  i^  yoiir  rule, 
KiiUier  tliAii  the  ]«rfectioDa  ot  n  toaV 

Mr.  Watts's  paintiug  is  open  to  the  same  reproach  as  maybe  given  to 
FkDOst  of  our  characters;  it  is  in  many  ways,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  said  in 
"  VirginibusPuerisque,"  erring  and  untrue,  "  bat  filled  withastruggliug 
radiancy  of  hetter  things,  and  adorned  with  ineffective  qualities." 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  my  readers,  I  must  say  a  few  wonis  as  to 
Mr.  VTattVs  treatment  of  the  various  imagiuatire  subjects  upon  which 
rlic  has  chiefly  expended  his  energies — subjects  which  may  be  roughly 
classified  as  lteligiou3  and  Poetic. 
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Hii  manner  of  ilcaling  with  tbc  former  of  these  suTyects  is  essentially 
an  undogmntic  one,  and  is,  pcrliapii,  a  typical  example  of  the  present 
state  of  uuciirtaiiity  autl  uurcat.      As  fur  as  I  can  read  tliesc  pictures, 
tliuy  ahaJow  forth  a  state  of  miod  iu  wliicU  tbfi  great  problemB  of  life 
Mid  death,  redemption  and  salvation,  have  received  no  adequate  Bolution, 
bnt  in  vliich  ClirlsttAuity  and  its  tcnchings  form  the  symbols  tlirotighj 
vhicU  tlie  artist  expresses  liiii  belief  in  a  Creator,  and  in  some  mural 
gOTernmeut  of  the  universe.     Such  works  as  one  "  Dedicated  to  all  the 
CLnrches,"  "  The  Sketchcrs  for  the  Progress  of  Creation,"  "  The  Crea- 
tion and  Temiitation  of  live/'  "  The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark," 
and  otlicrs,  illuatratc  the  Christian  Ic^ud  with  a»  amount  of  eorroivful 
unrest,  that  lias  nothing  in  it  of  dogmatic  assurance.    They  seem  rather, 
symbolical  appeals  to  some  unshapcd  faith,  than  records  of  facts  in  vliicli ; 
belief  ia  certain;  but,  however  this  may  be  (and  1  am  far  from  wishing 
to  draw  any  coticlusiou  from  the  pictures  that  is  at  all  strained),  tltcroj 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subjects  are  treated  sadty,  and  the  liistorical' 
motire  of  tlie  pictures  ia  dcprcsKiou.  I  do  not  rcmeni1>er  a  sadder  picture 
than  tliat  of  the  dove  resting  on  tltc  stump  of  a  tree,  after  her  last 
flight  from  the  ark,*  and  the  one   which  shows  her  retmu  with  the 
olive  branch  is  almost  equally  dreary.   In  the  other  pictures  the  sadness  u 
impersonal,  but  they  nil  seem  troubled,  and  the  rendering  of  each  scene 
is  always  one  which  dwells  upou   the  clement  of  disturbance,  and   the 
motive  of  the  conception  is  that  which  Newman  hints  at,  iu  the  foUow- 
ing  quotation  from  the  "Apologia": — 

"  Starting,  thi-w,  witli  tlio  b«ing  of «  God,  wliidi,  as  I  hnTc  saiil,  is  as  ccrtaiu  to 
mc  OS  the  certftinty  of  loy  ewn  cxiatonco, — tliough,  whon  I  try  to  put  ths  grouse 
of  that  certainty  into  logical  ahape,  I  iiud  a  dif&culty  in  doing  so  in  word  and 
figure  to  my  satisfnctioii,-^!  look  out  of  myself  into  tlic  world  ol"  men,  and  there ' 
see  a  sight  which  fiila  mc  with  nn^ponkabln  distrcn.     The  world  fteotns  Eimply 
giro  tb«  liv  to  that  great  truth  of  wbidimy  wholo  being  is  so  full;  and  thcoUQ 
upon  ine  is,  in  consequence,  lui  a  m3t.t«r  of  necessity,  as  confuaiiig  as  if  id  denied"^ 
thai  i  am  in  cxifit«)ice  myself." 

If  wc  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  religious  orquasi-religious  pictures^, 
to  the  few  where  Mr.  Watts  has  taken  fur  subjects  the  incidents  o£ 
modem  life,  wc  sec  this  bias  of  thought  still  more  istrougly.  "  Found 
Drowned,"  "  Under  a  Dry  Archway,"  "  The  Irish  Famine"— such  are 
the  subjects  of  the  artist's  choice,  and  their  treatment  is  characterized 
by  the  sternest  realism.  No  modem  painter  with  whom  1  am 
acquainted  h.Ts  touched  with  so  unsparing,  aud  yet  so  sympathetic  a  band, 
the  problem  of  woman's  degradation,  aud  it  is  to  be  noticed  as  a  curious 
fact  that,  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Watta's  work  becomes, 
for  ihc  first  time,  purely  realistic.  His  largest  picture  of  this  kind, 
another  cxnmiplc  of  "  Fouud  Drowned,"  is  not  in  the  (iaUcrj'.  It  is  an 
early  aud  comparatively  hardly  painted  work,  but  possesses  many  good, 
qualities,  and  tliat  interest  that  attaches  to  plain  speech  on  o  subject 
where  folks  are  habitually  reticent,     ilnt  the  picture  of  tlie  voman 

•  TUis  [lictnre  is  not  incliulod  in  tlic  GtoSTCoor  iiMmy  collection. 
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dying  in  the  dawn  under  tlic  archway,  wliidx  is  here  exbibitcd,  13  far 

finer,  and,  despite  tlic    aJniost   ghaatly  misery  of  the  Hul>ii:<:t's  face,  far 

more  beautiful.*     Undcnicath  it  hangs  n  portriut  study  of  a  fair  young 

girl,  will]  not  a  lino  of  trouble  mai-ring  the   softness  of  her  face  or  Ihu 

romidness  of  her  cheek  ;  not  a  fold  of  her  fresh  rii-ess  crmnplRd  or  anry. 

She  is  in  profile,  lier  sweet  lips  parted  as  if  iu  the  act  of  speaking — 

delicate,  fresh,  and  fair,  and  "  sweet  as  Euglish  air  can  make  her."     She 

might  stand  there,  in  her  gentle  beauty, 

"  WlioK*  sigpa  loug.  thu  wliolo  world  tliivnigli. 
Fur  prcadiuigii  vf  whatQod  c»n  Ao." 

And  aboTC  hangs  the  composition  of  the  tramp,  crouching  agninst  the 

cold  masonry  of  the  arcli,  and  shirering  closer  into  her  wretched  ohawl. 

The  juxtaposition — one,  we  suppose,  of  pure  cliaucc — is  very  striking,  but 

it  is  good  to  remember  tbnt   the  same  hand  painted  both  worka,  and 

tbat,  perhaps,  if  the  artist  bad  not  felt  sympathy  for  the  misery  o£  the 

^j>a.e,  he  had  never  been  able  to  express  the  purity  and  grace  of  the  otJier. 
le,  come  ;  what  use  in  thoughts  like  this  ? — the  problem  of  such  a 
contrast  is  too  grave  a  one  to  Ire  touched  upon  here;  let  me  rather  say 
a  few  wonia  upon  the  large,  imaginative  works,  which  form  so  striking 
an  clement  in  this  exhibition.  Some  of  them  arc  finiUicd  pictures,  but 
most  of  them  can  hardly  be  described  as  more  than  the  Br^t  statements 
of  the  thought  whieh  the  painter  intends  to  illustrate.  They  may  be 
dirided  roughly  into  worts  of  fancy,  and  works  of  thongbt — the  former 
being  attempts  at  striking  a  lighter  chord  of  meaning;  the  latter  cx- 
^rcaaing  chiefly  the  artist's  habttnal  mood.  Of  these  classes  wc  may  say 
once,  that  the  first  is  the  least  attractive,  and  few  of  its  examples  can 
be  coDsidcred  altogether  succeasful.  Such  pictures  as  ''  Mischief,"  for 
instance,  remind  us  painfully  with  how  much  lighter  a  hand  such  » 
painter  as  Etty  would  liave  touched  the  subject,  and  how  little  Mr. 
Watts  has  been  able  to  express  any  intelligible  conception  of  the  scene. 

I^Tht!  '^  Arcadia,"  too,  to  which  we  i-eferred  aiiove,  is  a  total  failure,  it 
kcema  to  me,  in  feeling,  and  represents  simply  a  half-nude  model  in  a 

[Srathcr  unfortnnate  attittidc.  .So,  again,  with  such  compositions  as  "  Fata 
[organa,"  "The  Infant  Ilcrcnlcs  tended  by  Nymphs"  (unfinished),  and, 
■wont  of  all,  "Ariadne  Deserted  by  Theseus,"  we  find  no  interest  and 
little  beauty.  They  arc  awkward  attempts  to  excel  in  a  line  which  is 
not  sympathetic  to  the  painter — trials  of  a  skilful  violin-player  to  per- 
form on  the  "ba.njo  and  the  bones."  Tlie  two  largest  works  of  the 
second  class — that,  namely,  which  deals  with  subjects  of  deep  imaginative 
interest,  and  treats  thcni  seriously — may  be  dismissed  very  briefly.  The 
two  horoic'sisc  figures,  entitled  "Time  and  Ohlirion,"  is  a  magnificent 
piece  of  composition  in  line,  conceived  on  too  gigantic  a  scale  to  be 
worked  out  perfectly,  without  many  years  of  labour,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  would  ever  make   a   wholly   satiafactory    jiicturc ;  ihc  one 

•  Ot]  gtiin;;  ttj^n  to  lie  GntvtuM  CaIIci)-,  1  tMiil  that  I  vrtia  tni«tAhcsn  in  tho  ptao  of 
tbii  rncinro.  It  bangs  in  llio  East  rouin,  cloic  lo  llie  large  work  ol  "Acistiilca  ntiil  tbc 
Shvpliefd." 
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entitled  "Satan/'  a  uuilc,  balf-lcngtli  figure,  also  of  gigantic  size,  with 
a  Iieail  turned  away  from  tlie  spectator,  la  ojwu  to  the  same  remark, 
ifitli  the  added  ubjectioii,  tliaC  a  picture  iu  wliicli  there  is  only  lialT  a 
figure,  aud  lliut  half  only  aliows  the  bock  of  its  head,  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  specially  interesting  or  intelltt^ible,  aud  that  auub  a.  subject  of 
such,  a  size  should  ccrtaialy  be  botb,  to  justify  ita  existence  at  >U.  Of 
the  Itii^e  work  of  "  Love  and  Death"  no  such  criticism  can  be  mndc  ; 
its  facts  arc  stated  with  wonderful  clearness  and  power;  it  is  very 
adetpiately  hnished ;  it  presents  a  novel  and  striking  treatment  of  a 
great  subject,  aud  it  is  full  of  very  beautiful  coniposttioii  and  colour. 
The  picture  ia  well  known,  probably,  to  most  of  my  readers^  ils  it  was 
exhibited  at  the  first  exhibition  held  at  the  Qrosveuor  Gallery;  but  it 
has,  since  then,  been  grciitly  worked  upon,  and  improved. 

The  figure  of  "  Love,"  who  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  the  House 
of  Life,  striving  iuclfcctually  to  bar  the  advance  of  Death,  is  a  very 
beautiful  one,  botb  in  drawing  and  colour,  mid  the  movement  of  bis 
figure,  resisting  to  the  last  the  power  which  he  feels  must  prevail,  is 
expressed  with  extraordinary  ability.  The  problem  of  combining  the 
most  violent  exertion  with  grace  of  attitude,  has  been  solved  by  Mr. 
'Watts  in  this  picture  with  complete  success,  and  so  has  the  difficulty  of 
expressing,  in  the  two  typical  figures,  the  double  action  of  feeble  violence 
and  quiet  but  resistless  strength.  All  the  minor  details,  from  the 
hrttshed  feathers  of  Love's  once  bright  wings,  to  the  falling  petals  of 
the  roses  that  surround  the  porch,  are  finished  with  the  most  delicate 
beauty,  and  the  whole  work  is  instinct  with  the  best  form  of  pre- 
Kaphacl iTism,  and  m^j  probably  he  considered  the  finest  imaginative 
oil  painting  by  this  master.  There  is  another  large  composition,  of 
somewhat  similar  treatment,  entitled  "Time,  Death,  and  Fate,"  which 
may  pcrhnp;!  rank  with  this ;  but  it  is  at  present,  I  believe,  undergoing 
considerable  alterations  at  Mr.  Wattt's  hand,  and,  as  I  have  not  seen 
it  fur  some  yenrs,  I  cannot  speak  of  it  with  any  detail.  A  small  first 
ekctcJi  for  this  work  may  be  seen  in  the  "West  Gallery  here,  but  it  is  of 
very  inferior  merit  to  the  finished  picture.  The  largest  work  in  this 
Exhibition  is  one  which  reaches  from  floor  to  ceiling  of  the  lai^est 
gallery,  and  ia  entitled  "  llic  Angel  of  Death,"  This  composition  is 
in  an  cxoeasively  unfinished  state,  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  purpose  to 
criticise  it  minutely.  It  is  a  symbolical  picture  of  roauy  figures,  repre- 
senting various  types  of  men  aud  women  who  have  come  to  Death  to 
pray  for  a  release,  or  to  sacrifice  tlicir  lives  for  others,  and  above  thera 
all  sita  the  great  Angel,  "  enthroned  upon  the  nains  of  the  world,"  and 
holding  in  her  lap  the  form  of  n  dead  child.  One  of  the  finest  fignrcs  is 
that  of  a  beautiful  girl,  who  ia  wearily  resting  her  head  against  the 
windlng-shcct  that  flows  down  from  Death's  robe;  auil  the  form  of 
the  warrior  who  is  laying  down  his  sword  upon  the  altar  iu  the  centre 
of  the  figure,  has  much  simple  dignity.  Should  Mr.  Watts  be  able 
to  finish  thi^i  work,  and  malie  it  as  beautiful  in  colour  as  it  is  already 
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grand  in  conception  aud  form,  it  will  he  one  of  the  noblest  pictures  in 
moilcrn  &rt.  £t-eu  ns  it  is,  it  is  a  moat  beautiful  and  tUougbtfu)  illus- 
tration of  a  sombre  subject.  I  ciui  only  nlludc  in  passing  to  ouc  or  two 
of  tlic  other  poetical  pictures,  tlioiigh  tiicy  descr^'C  a  full  uod  careful 
cxamioalion.  The  "Sir  Ualahad"  it  the  most  perfect,  and  the  "  Paolo 
and  Franceaca"  the  most  tragic  couccptiou  of  their  reapective  subjects 
that  I  remember.  I  do  not  counidcr  the  latter  picture  lias  the  perfec- 
tion of  love  cuduriug  through  suiTcnug,  that  markal  the  great  work  on 
the  same  subject  by  Ary  Schctferj  but  that,  dcapitc  ita  imperfections 
of  colouFi  was  drumulically  aud  cmoliouolly  perfect,  and  is  hurdly 
capable  of  bcinff  surpassed.  The  "Galahad"  ia  noticeable  for  its  very 
rich  key  of  colour,  and  its  painting  of  the  armour  aud  the  woody  back- 
groimd.  The  face,  too,  of  the  knight,  as  he  stniida  bareheaded,  giwing 
before  him  at  the  vUion  "  none  else  might  see/'  exprcsaoa  all  the  purity 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  "  spotless  knight,"  aud  the  whole  picture  is  fat 
more  cheerful,  bulb  in  colour  and  general  couccptiou,  tluin  is  nsnal  lu 
Mr.  Watta's  best  work,  and  bears  a  considerable  likeness  to  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  MilUis  would  pmhably  have  executed  a  similar  subject- 
Less  successful  in  this  respect  is  "  Una  and  the  Jlcd  Cross  Knight,"  a 
composition  in  low  tones  of  colour,  representing  the  first  lines  of  the 
"  Ptoirie  Queenc,"  and  which  appears  to  have  little  of  the  tender  gaiety 
oi  Spenser's  Terse.  Another  illustration  to  Spenser's  epic  treats  of 
"Britomai-t  and  her  Xursc  before  the  Magic  Miimr;"  aad  even  hei-c. 
though    the  artist   has   expressed    himself  with  singular  clearness  and 

'power,  we  feel  the  want  of  the  atmosphere  that  envelopes  the  poora. 
The  work  is  beautiful,  but  with  a  certain  ruughuesj)  in  its  beauty ;  "in 
Lo\-e3  and  gentle  Jollities  arraid,"  but  with  underlying  notes  of  terror 
and  disturbance,  and  a  prevailing  motive  of  unrest.  I  do  not  mean  so 
much  that,  in  this  respect,  it  runs  controi-y  to  the  sense  of  the  original 
words,  hut  it  runs  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  poem,  for,  as  wc 
all  know,  the  "  Faerie  tiuccnc"  has  that  peculiar  power  of  describing  its 

iXBOst  disastrous  incidents  with  a  certain  grace  and  courtesy  of  manner 
which  cover  their  real  sigjiilicauec. 

1  cannot  attempt  to  uotice  in  detail  any  more  of  the  poetical  works 
in  this  gallery,  as  a  few  words  must  be  said  upon  the  collection  of 
portraits  here  exhibited.     The  collection  is  a  very  notable  one. 

"TI»w»lMkM  not  monofiirowMS,  nor  mm  of  lordly  rjicp, 
For  all  Ktrurift'j  uobkst  wore  rouRd  tluit  fat^l  i)liic«.'' 

So  vc  might  well  say  here,  for,  during  the  last  liulf-ocntury,  there  has 
hardly  been  a  very  great  man  iu  any  calling  that  has  not  furutidied  a 
•abject  to  Mr.  Watta,  from  Jerome  ituonapnrte  to  Mr».  Langtry.  Wc 
are  them  all;  aud  the  ouly  difJicully  is  to  know  which  to  select  for 
lotice;  for  there  is  always,  in  the  criticism  of  portraits,  this  diflieuUy, 
that  the  facca  of  those  wc  love,  admire,  oT  respect,  always  seem  to  us 
better  pictures  (uulcsa  they  arc  distinctly  failures)  thau  those  which  repre- 
sent an  unknown  iiuau'.ity.      I  think  it  bc&t,  thcrcrurc,  since  I  can  but 
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mention  a  few  specimens  of  tbis  branch  of  Mr.  Watts'a  art,  to  confiae 
my  remarks  to  the  portraits  of  those  men  and  women  of  whom  I  have 
jicraoniil  knowledge,  and  of  whose  likenesses  I  cau  therefurc  speak  with 
aome  degree  of  certiuDty.  These,  fortuuatclj',  comprise  Bomc  of  the  beat 
examples  of  the  artist's  portrait-paiotiag,  amoagst  thctn  being  Mr. 
Browuing,  Sir  Freilerick  Leightou,  Mr.  Atoms,  5Ir.  W.  8,  Lccky,  Mr. 
Burue  Joucs,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen^  and  Hcrr  Joachim. 

Of  these  the  last  is,  in  all  essential  respects,  the  finest  picture,  though 
it  is  only  ranked  by  the  painter  as  n  *'  lamplight  study."  It  ^cprcsellt^! 
the  celebrated  musician  iu  the  act  of  drawing  the  bow  acrofis  hig  violiii, 
liis  head  a  little  bent  down  towards  the  instrnment.  Perhafis,  ah  n 
likeness,  it  is  a  little  flattering,  but  ouly  in  the  sense  of  taking  the  per- 
former at  his  very  best  moment,  aud,  if  ilattery  there  be,  it  is  more  iti 
expression  tliaa  feature.  The  wouderful  part  of  this  picture  girca  \xf^ 
the  key  to  Jlr.Watta's  great  renown  as  a  portrait  painter — his  capacity, 
namely,  for  seijjiiifc  npon  the  main  points  of  hia  sitter's  character,  and 
impressing  them  npon  his  picture.  Without  exaggeration  of  language, 
this  portrait  may  be  said  to  express  music,  as  tnily  as  it  expresseii  Heir 
Joachim.  Technically,  the  picture  is  very  simply  and  quietly  painted; 
there  is  no  Bembrandtesque  cSect  of  light  and  shade,  no  vivid  flesh  tints, 
no  elaboration  of  detail,  but,  out  of  a  softly  dark  background,  the  face, 
hand,  aud  violiu  of  the  mueiciau  show  with  clear  yet  subdued  distlnvtucsa. 
The  portrait  of  Mr.  Tie.<ilic  Stephen  is  in  some  respects  ercn  more 
wonderful,  since  it  was,  Mv.  Watts  informs  me,  executed  at  a  single 
sitting.  It  is  comparatively  slight  in  execution,  but  rather  more 
brilliaut  in  its  llesh  tints,  and  the  painting  of  the  hair  and  heard  is 
especially  noticeable  for  its  quiet  but  effective  suggestiveness.  The 
face  is  very  peculiar — critical  yet  dcprccatuig,  sarcastic  and  mouruful, 
fastidious,  thoughtful,  and  Bohemian:  not  one  who  ranks  cither  him- 
self or  others  very  high,  or  expect*  much  from  a  life  that  seems  to  him 
full  of  errors  of  taste,  weaknesses  of  intellect,  and  futilities  ofaim.  All, 
at  least,  of  this  may  be  traced  in  this  portrait,  which  might  stand  in 
some  way  as  an  antithesis  of  character  to  the  musician's  picture — full,  as 
it  is,  of  a  sort  of  broken  music. 

If  ilicse  two  studies  arc  truly  pcQCtrativc  of  character  in  thetr  various 
irays,  still  more  so  is  the  likeness  of  Mr.  Burne  Joucs.  In  this  Mr. 
Watts  has  apparently  had  no  overmastering  Bcntimout  to  cxprcsB,  nor 
has  he  altogether  taken  the  face  as  a  type  of  character;  but  has  coufiucd 
his  efforts  to  rendering  some  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
his  sitter.  The  face,  though  unmlstakcably  likr,  has  grown  more  rcflucd 
iu  colouring  and  form  beneath  his  hands,  and  shows  less  of  ita  weakness 
than  in  life.  But  out  of  the  miaty  blue  cyca  there  looks  that  curious 
expression  of  inner  sight  that  is  never  seen  except  in  those  who  dwell 
in  aa  ideal  world.  Mr.  Barae  Jones  looks  here  as  Kilmcny  looked 
when  she  came  back  at  sunset  to  her  old  eoltagc  borne,  and 
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"  Anrtill  VMhrrlook.  &nil  ss  itilt  wma  faere'e, 
Ai  till'  rtillncK  Uittt  U)*  ou  the  aiiierant  hat ; 
KoT  Kiliucuy  ItitA  b««n  «bo  hoeyr  iii^t  ulicro, 
Add  KilniMiy  luul  Men  wlmt  >1i«  ooiitil  ui^t  (Icvlora-" 

Mucb   a-s  Blalic  drew   "the  man  who  built  the   Pj-pamids,"  Mr.  Watts 

lina  here  painted    the  man    who  drew    the  "  Laua  Vcncm/'  and  the 

"  Chant  d'Araour  " — thouc  strange  picturea  whose  glorious  colouring, 

is  BufTuscd  with  a  strnii{;c  splcudour  and  meanings  that  vc  scarcely  cared 

to  trace — 

"  DrauncT  of  drcnuu  born  out  of  hia  due  Haie' 

The  |»aiutcr  stuudti  before  ua  who  chq  Bud  nothing  iu  modcru  life  that  ia 
bcautifulj  or  in  modem  thought  that  is  wurtbv,  and  who  e:ij)re88es  his 
sense  of  the  discord  between  the  beauty  he  craves,  and  the  ugtincsH  he 
seca,  iD  terms  of  sympathy  with  a  medieval  world,  with  which  he  would 
have  been  crcu  more  out  of  hormon)-,  had  he  lived  thcreiu,  than  iu  this 
niDCtecnth  century.  Look,  agniu,  for  au  instance  of  pcuotratiou  iuto  an 
alien  character,  at  the  portratL  of  Sir  Frederick  Iicightou,  P.A.A.,  in  Ma 
robes  of  D.C.L.  His  fine  face,  a  figure  iu  an  easy  attitude  and  a 
gorgeous  dress,  and  behind,  iu  the  distauce,  an  artist's  palette  and  the 
legs  of  a  bronw  statue.  Au  aeeoinpliabod  man,  aud  a  highly  trained 
painter — a  most  fitting  Preaidcut  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  It  is 
noticeable  that,  almust  alone  of  Mr,  VVatta's  later  and  finer  portraits,  haa 
he  given  in  this  one  prominence  to  the  dress,  figure,  and  surroundings 
of  the  sitter.  Surely,  tbis  is  an  instance  of  uuoouscious  sympathy,  for  is 
it  uot  true  thai  in  some  measure  the  dress  of  circumstauco,  success,  and 
accomplishment  have  overlaid  Frederick  Lcighton's  power  as  an  artist? 
He  paints  more  beautifully  than  ever ;  but  if  any  geuuinc  lover  of  art 
was  asked  whether  be  would  have  the  "Cimabuc  Procession,"  or  his 
last  year**  Academy  picture,  would  there  be  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
answering  in  favour  of  his  earliest  work?*  When  John  Ruskiu  saw  this 
picture  in  the  Academy,  in  IHj.'i,  he  wrote  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  wound 
up  with  the  following  words : — "  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  Mr. 
Leighton  has  greatuessiu  him,  but  there  is  no  absolute  proof  of  it  in  this 
pictiure;  and  if  he  docs  not  in  Buececding  years  paint  far  better,  he  will 
soon  lose  his  power  of  painting  so  well," 

1  must  not  enter  into  more  details  of  these  portraits,  nor  can  I  spare 
space  to  allude,  except  in  general  terms,  to  the  female  lilccncsscs.  These 
latter  are  marked  by  au  inequality  that  does  not  extend  to  the  male 
pictures,  and,  in  several  cases,  the  painter's  deficiency  of  sympathy  with 
the  purely  frivolous  views  of  ^modern -society  life,  haa  led  him  into  pro- 
ducing work  which  is  absalutcly  commonplace  in  spirit. 

It  seems  sttrnngc  that  the  prcttincsa  of  a  thoughtless  girl  shoidd  not 
be  understood  by  a  painter  who  can  fathom  so  manyscfrcts  of  character, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  only  cases  in  which  Mr,  Watts's 
portraits  of  ladies  have  been  qvuie  suecessful,  bavc  bceu  where  he  has 

*  llie  prooei*iun  in  Uoniuir  <■(  Cinialrtiie'a  Maduun*  was  tUv  Gnt  |ii<tBr3  brliibitMl  by 
Sir  Frederick  (then  jiUin  F.  Ix-igliton)  attbv  Hoyal  Acmlemy. 
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found  some  sympathetic  quality  of  thought  and  expression  other  than 

that  of  BimplG  hoauty.    Thus  his  jiicturca  of  Lady  LiDiUay  {of  Balcarrcs), 

then  Miss   Violet  Liuilsay,  and  Mrs.  Laiigtry,  can  only  be  considered 

faihires.      Wliile  tlio  portraits  of  Mias  VJIUera  (Countess    of    Lyttou), 

-Miss  Dorothy  Tcnnant,   and  Mrs.  Percy  Wyudham,  are  all  excessively 

fine.     The   last-mcntioucd   is,  indeed,  the  Jinest  woman's  portrait    that 

has  been  painted  of  late  years.      It  lias  all  the  magnificence  of  action 

and  sun'ouiidiug  of  Carolua  Duran's  work,  with  a  power  of  colour  and 

a  simple  dignity  to  which  the  French-  artist  conld  never  attain. 

I  must  nut  titay  tu   bay  more  upon  the  ([ualitics  of  the  landsicrapej  in 

this    cxhihition.      They  arc  almost  iuvariuhly  in    low    tones  of  colour, 

and  frequently  in    half  light.     Their  chief  motive  is  the  sadness  wliieh 

rcscmblt-s  sorrow,  only 

•'  Aa  Oie  mist  rcaumblea  nin  ;" 

but  occasionally  there  comes  a  bit  of  pure  light  colouring,  like  the  view  of 
the  Cauara  niotinlaius,  which  shows  how  keen  is  the  artist's  appreciation 
of  mountain  form,  and  of  the  shifting  lights  and  shadows  thereon.  To 
the  study  of  landscape,  in  fact,  Mr.  'Watts  brings  all  the  sympathies 
and  methods  of  h'm  figure-painting,  and  he  continues,  too,  to  endue  it 
nith  the  same  characteristic  dignity, 

I  cannot  snro  up  this  cxcesBivcly  fragmentary  and  incomplete  sketch 
of  a  modem  paiiitcr'.i  work  and  meanitig,  better  than  by  saying  in  what 
relation  he  appears  to  me  to  stand  to  the  great  artists  of  the  past,  whose 
works  he  has  taken  as  his  chief  Inspiration.  It  is,  of  course — aa  he 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge — a  relationship  of  imperfection : 
judged  by  tfial  standard,  who  would  not  fail  ?  Hut  perhaps  Mr.  Watts'a 
failures  are  the  more  apparent  to  us  all,  because  they  are  made  on  tlic 
samelinea  as  the  ancient  «ii<rcc*8Cs.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  com- 
pare mOBt  modeni  Kngliiih  artists  with  thoec  great  ones  of  medicvoJ 
Italy,  who  give  the  inspiration  to  Mr.  Watts'a  painting.  Work  which 
has  attempted  no  more  than  the  representation  of  passing  fashions  and 
costumes,  or  the  literal  reproduction  of  u  modern  garden  or  old-fashioned 
village,  escapes  by  its  rery  poverty  of  aim  all  great  failure,  and  ia  com- 
paratively secure  of  favour  in  its  appeal  to  everyday  scenes  and  actions, 
jhit  the  man  who  trie^  to  endue  modem  thoughts  and  sympathies  with 
ihc  gorgeousncss  oE  Venetian  colouring  and  the  subtlety  of  Florentine 
ilraughtBmanship, — who  bases  his  appeal  to  us,  not  upon  what  is  most 
near  to  our  lives  and  most  common  to  our  sympathies,  but  on  thoughts 
of  wUch  we  seldom  speak,  and  graces  of  action  that  we  Iiavc  never 
seen, — this  painter  attcrapta  a  task  which  all  of  us  will  be  only  too 
ready  to  depreciate,  if  only  because  such  depreciation  rill  excuse  us 
from  making  the  effort  to  comprehend  his  meaning.  And,  of  course, 
lie  must  fail. 

Mr.  Watt.i*.s  failure,  Imwever,  was  rendered  more  certain  by  his  devo- 
tion to  srulpturc.  Life  is  not  long  enough  to  struggle  with  the  two 
arts,  save  for,  perhaps,  one  man  in  a  thousand  years,  and  onr  painter  lias> 
webclierc,  always  suffered  from  great  drawbacks  of  health.      JIucbofthe 
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«ii(Iness  that  aarrouuds  his  best  work  naat  come,  vo  thiuk,  from  this  sense 
of  faihirc ;  he  has  put  before  him  two  ideals,  Rud  has  attu.iuc-d  ucithcr — • 
be  is,  if  truth  must  be  told,  only  a  broken  statue  oa  the  great  road  of  art. 
Anrl  yet  even  his  faihires  arc  bciiutifnl,  for  they  arc  siuccrc  work  in 
a  great  cause,  and  over  the  weakest  of  tliem  there  liugers  aomelhiug  of 
the  "  gtory  and  the  dream."  In  Lis  own  straightforward  words,  he  "  has 
a  right  to  feci  that  my  aim  has  not  been  without  elevation  ;  the  greater 
right  to  find  consolation  in  so  feeling,  because  sueh  effort  has  certainly 
not  met  with  general  sympathy." 

lu  conclusion,  T  may  say  of  the  \arIou9  diTisions  of  \i\»  ivork  u  fol- 
lows : — Tlie  religious  pictures  arc  uotable  for  their  unclogmatical stteupt 
to  connect  modern  thought  on  that  subject  with  nrtiitic  expression;  they 
are  probably   the  simplest   form    of  Chri«tianity  ever  presented.      The 
Greek  myths  that  he  has  treated,  if  they  do  not  "  emcll  of  Anacrcon," 
are,  as  Mrs.  Browning  said  of  an  early  Christian  poet,  "  great  in  a  nobler 
sense :   the  human  soul,  burniDg  in  the  censer,  effaoea  from  our  spiritual 
perceptions  the  attar  of  a  thousaud  rose-tree*  whose  roots  are  in  Teos." 
The  portraits  arc  unique  in  moderu  art  for  their  reticence,  no  less  than 
their  power.     The  artist  will  have  his  sitter's  best  part,  and  will  iuaist 
ujKm  that.  The  lines  of  mcnnneas,  covctousness,  wcaknens,  and  sensuality, 
luTC    no    attraction   for    him,  and   he   wilt    uot  dwell  upon    them  in 
detail.      His  portraits  are,  therefore,  imperfect,  photographically  speak- 
ing ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  as  studies  of  character,  Boer  than  anything  we 
can  find  since  the  time  of  Titian,  and  they  bear  tu  the  works  of  our 
English  lleynotda  the  relationship  that  Tintoretto  docs  to  Titian.      Less 
wonderfully  painted,  less  glowiug  in  their  colour,  less    perfect  in    their 
drawing i  but  informed  with  far  greater  power  of  penetrating   to   the 
essence  of  the  subject,  and  never  surrendering  dignity  to  attractiveness  of 
colour  or  composition.     Mr.  Watts's  place  in  art  must  be  dctormiucd 
by  the  relative  value  we  place  upon  great  imagination  and  intelleclual 
power,  and  the  perfection  of  technical  skill.    If  he  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
latter  alone  his  rank  must  fall  beneath  that  of  Tadcnia  and  Lcighton; 
both  of  these  men  arc  better  painters.      But  if  wc  consider    that   the 
actual  laying  on  of  the  paint  is  a  matter  of  little  imiMrtaacc  compared 
with  the  qualities  of  colour    displayed  in    the   work,    the    jiowcr    of 
the  drawiug  and  composition,  and  the  meaning  of  the  whole,  then  we 
con,  la  strict  justice,  say  that  Mr.  Watts,  despite  his  imperfectioua,  is  the 
greatest  of  our  painters.     No  other  artist  has  given  ua  so  many  beau- 
tiful illustrations  of  poetry  and  religion;  no  other  has   touched  the  old 
Greek  myths,  and  the  poems  of  Italy  and  England,  with   so  much 
human  symjmthy;  no  other  has  left  such  a  living  record  of  our  greatest 
men.     After  receiving  such  gifts  at  his   hands,  surely  wc  'can    find  a 
little  sympathy  for  his  faEures  to  achieve  stUI  greater  triumphs,  and  a 
little  gratitude  for  a  long  life  spout  lu  bucIl  single-minded  and   earnest 
devotion  to  the  service  of  truth  and  art. 
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THE  olhcr  da;  I  met  an  eminent  representative  of  tbe  Romau 
Clinrclij  whose  nnme  la  familiar  to  all,  not  only  in  the  West,  hut 
olso  in  the  ICatt.  "  Is  there  actually  a  real  power,  a  real  snperiority  in  that 
potentate  ?"  T  asked  myself;  "  or  is  he  a  giant  morely  because  the  others 
arc  pigmies  ?"  My  curiosity  and  my  cautious  scepticism  had  been  rouacd 
long  ago,  and  I  ^vas  impatient  to  verify  the  hrilhant  descriptions  I  Iiud 
received  from  different  parts.  The  desired  meeting  took  place  at  last, 
and  I  was  pleanantly  jmrprised  by  tinding  that  imnginntion  had  not  too 
much  outstripped  reality.  The  prelate  I  saw  hefore  me  vm  indeed  no 
commonplace,  no  ordinary  man.  T  waa  stnick  with  the  aculeness  of 
lis  rerourlt?!,  with  the  infinisitoriHl  way  in  which  he  pnt  his  qitcatioiis, 
as  if  grasping  thi:  qnintcBsence  of  every  fact,  however  insignifieant. 
There  waa  life  in  hi»  look,  but  there  vtA  also  a  hetirtlesa  contempt  ia 
his  mouth,  which  seemed  to  Lave  little  in  common  with  Christian  love 
nutl  eompnfision.  "  tguntius  Loyola  must  have  had  looks  of  that 
Bort,"  I  thought,  involuntarily;  but  nevertheles*  T  felt  attracted  by  ihe 
camestncBs  and  simplicity  of  his  tone  and  manners,  which  must  fasci- 
nate many. 

Our  eonrersation  turned  upon  the  Serbian  crisis  and  the  shameless 
treatment  to  which  the  Archbishop  Michael  had  been  subjected. 

"It  is  very  strange,"  obeerved  I,  "that  the  JCiiglisli,  who  arc  so 
keenly  intcrestod  iu  everj*  struggle,  seem  perfectly  indifferent  about  a 
matter  that  to  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  is  a  question  of  lifc'and 
death." 

"  No,  it  is  not  strange  at  all,"  answered  he,  with  a  slight  cou- 
tracttoQ  of  his  sarcastic  Ups ;  "  it  is  only  natural,  because  they  have 
DO  conception  of  the  Church.  The  moment  they  rcaline  that  idea,  tliey 
go  to  Home." 
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The  suprctnc  audacity  of  an  nssertioc  nhicti  ignored,  ae  if  absolatcly 
noQ-exisk-ut,  tbe  whole  Gicelc.  Orlliodox  world,  noiild  liave  sile-uced  mv, 
ci'Cu  if  I  had  been  in  n  mood  to  question  the  arrogant  clums  of  the 
Vatican.  But  thero  is  undoubtedly  a.  great  deal  of  truth  iu  the  fact 
he  [Kiiiited  out,  aud  not  being  able  to  convert  my  interlocutor,  I  pre- 
ferred liitening. 

The  Roman  prelate  recognized  at  a  glance  tlie  importance  of  tbe 
whole  question.  I  hardly  needed  to  explaiu  to  him  that  in  ereating 
a  Bchiam  in  the  Serbian  Church,  Austria  simply  wanted  to  make  political 
proBt  out  of  ecclesiastical  diacunl. 

'*  The  present  Serbian  Ministry,"  Jiddcd"  I,  "  bclooga  to  Austria  bcart 
and  soul ;  these  pscudo-Libcrala  sacriQcc  the  unity  of  tbeir  country  ia 
reorganizing  the  Church  and  depriving  it  of  its  authority." 

"Austria  would  never  dream  of  doing  such  a  thing  within  lier  onii 
borders — at  least  not  in  dealing  with  the  Catholic  Church,"  be  observed, 
with  pride.  "ButwbathasyourKmiicror  dccitlctl  in  this  matter?" asked  hc- 

"  His  -NFajcaty  has  no  power  over  the  Church,"  replied  I.  "  It  is 
for  the  Patriarch  of  Coaatautinoplc  and  the  other  Patriarchs,  aa  well  as 
the  Synods,  to  decide." 

"Tlienbchuji  much  leas  control  over  the  Church  tbsn  our  Queen," 
remarked  the  prelate.  "  She  cau  not  only  interfere  in  any  part  of  the 
Churcb  orguuisatiou,  sbc  can  even  make  new  dogmas." 

This  last  itssertion,  coming  from  so  teamed  an  authoritj',  ond  from  a 
man  who  himself  baa  had  the  very  best  means  of  knowing  the  truth, 
seemed  to  me  very  striking.  I  did  not  know  that  Henry  VIIF.  b»<l 
bequeathed  his  theological  prerogatives  to  all  his  succeasurs.  However, 
tbis  explains  «-hy  it  is  so  dillienlt  fur  the  Eugliisb  [woplc  to  appreciate 
the  importance  that  the  Ortliodux  world  attaches  to  the  iudependenee 
and  tlic  Apostolic  character  of  the  Church.  The  whole  of  our  ctmccp- 
tioQ  of  the  rclation.1  between  Cliiiri-h  and  State  dtfTers  from  yours.  To  in, 
Greek  Ortbo<lox,  the  authority  wiihio.  tbeCburch  reats  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church.  Your  Parliament  can  alter  the  aervicea,  change  the 
liturgies,  and  reracHlel  the  theology  ui  the  Anglican  Church.  It  lins  done 
K)  once,  and  apparently  it  may  da  so  again.  With  us  the  very  idea  of 
such  a  thing  ia  impossible.  The  Apostolic  Orthodox  Churcb  rccogniECa  nu 
right  on  the  part  of  ournutocrolic  emperors,  or  not  leas  autocratic  majori- 
ties, to  alter  the  articles  of  her  faith,  as  defined  by  the  Rcvcn  Qlcumcnical 
Councils.  The  power  of  our  emperor,  tbongh  absolute  in  many  things, 
does  not  extend  lo  cjueNtions  of  Church  order  and  discipline.  The 
Orthodox  Church,  wliile  vcrj-  rai-ci'iil  "  lo  render  niito  dcsar  the 
things  which  arc  Csesar's"  doci  not  forget  to  inaiat  as  jealously  on  the 
converse  of  the  injunction.  ijomctimcB,  uo  doubt,  evilly  disponed 
rulcra  have  {ittcmptcd  to  abuse  their  authority,  and  have  persecuted  the 
servants  of  the  Church,  but  they  have  not  made  her  apostatize  from  her 
faith  in  the  ucee«sily  of  self-government,  and  id  her  independence  of 
the  control  aud  interference  of  the  State. 
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The  supreme  interest  of  the  Scrhian  crisis  arises  from  the  fact  that 
at  Belgrade  there  is  now  bcitis  fotigbt  out  between  Archbialiop 
Michael — OS  the  representative  of  spiritual  independence,  and  Austria, 
through  the  Serbian  Ministry,  the  representative  of  the  usurping 
tyranny  of  the  State — one  phase  of  the  secular  struggle  between  tli« 
spiriluiil  and  the  temporal  power,  bt^twcrn  the-  ('hurch  and  the  State, 
bctncen  the  representatives  and  custodians  of  the  ('hristiun  faith,  and 
the  selfiah  and  intrigning  politicians  who  wish  to  subordinate  Christi- 
anity itself  to  the  exigencies  of  CecsoT. 

lu  discussing  the  matter  with  Englishmen,  T  find  it  difficult,  almost 
irapoesible,  to  make  them  understand  our  atandpoint.  "  The  snpreBiney 
of  the  State,"  most  of  tlieui  say,  "  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Western 
civilization."  And  I  may  add,  it  is  also  accepted  in  the  Kast,  but 
with  limitations.  The  State  within  its  own  sphere  is  supreme,  but  it« 
sphere  is  uot  universal.  The  State  has  no  dominion  over  conscicacc. 
It  Las  no  right  to  alter  historic  fact,  scientific  truth,  or  religious 
dogma.  That  these  matters  are  beyond  its  province  even  Englishmen 
admit.  Uut  we  also  iasiitt  that  it  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal organization  of  the  Church  ;  and  this  I  know  is  uot  the  English 
belief,  except  among  some  of  the  High  Churchmen,  one  of  whose  pro- 
Ibssors  is  reaping  the  reward  of  his  convictions  in  Lancaster  gaol.  The 
Nonconformists,  with  their  ideal  of  a  I'Vec  Church  in  a  Free  State, 
have  leas  diflicuUy  in  understanding  our  position,  hut  they  have  but 
little  patience  with  a  State  Cliureh  which  wifdies  to  preaerve  itself  free 
from  the  intcrftrreni-e  of  tlie  Slate.  ?'«  i'as  tnjulu  Georffe  Dandin  I 
tlicy  say  ;  for  with  them  it  is  almost  an  article  of  faitli,  that  the  Churches 
which  accept  Slate  pulrouage  and  cudowinent,  tliurc  and  then  deserve 
any  treatment,  no  matter  hofr  unjust  and  iniquitous,  which  the  State 
may  give  them. 

But  our  State  Church  It  not  like  the  English,  for  in  all  Orthodox 
lands  the  State  is  much  more  the  creation  of  the  Church  than  the 
Church  the  instnimcnt  of  the  State.  Religion  cannot  be  imposed  by 
force,  and  the  great  Athanosius  dcclartrd  it  "a  characteristic  of  religion 
not  to  force  but  to  persnadc"  But  one  scarcely  needs  to  quote 
authorities  upon  truths. which  have  nirendy  become  truisms.  When  the 
Church  forgets  her  real  duties  and  the  limits  of  her  power,  or,  rather, 
when  her  servants  occasionally  imitate  the  policy  of  Rome  (wluch 
is  permanent  there),  ahc  herself  sufTcrs  for  her  mistakes,  as  Professor 
Vladimir  Solovicff  admirably  diacrihcd  in  Mr.  Ak8akoft"'s"  Russ."  This 
noble  and  courageous  article  on  "  Spiritual  Authority,"  haa  made  a  great 
sensation,  not  only  in  Moscow,  but  also  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Russia.* 

The  relation  between  CInirch  and  State  has  been  often  compared  to 
the  relation  between  soul  and  body.  It  wa.<t  only  wbcu  the  real 
anion    was    lost,    that    concordats     or    contracts    were  introduced    in 

"  8cc  Um  tm  this  r>oint  Dr.  Qnrlwak'a  «xcrilant  work  "  On  the  Olainu  at  t)i4  Onvk 
bodos  Obirak"  and  bii  OrAodoE  CkAofio  JUwUw.    Iibbnor  ft  Co. 
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the  West.  'Ito  moment  there  is  a  juridical  contract  one  generally  sees 
a  desire  to  avoid  or  cradc  it  either  on  one  part  or  the  other.  Tho 
juridical  law  has  no  coutrol  over  Bpiritual  life.  This  is  one  of  tbo 
arguments  amougst  Orthodox  iicojile  against  the  dvU  marriage. 

An  attempt  is  now  made  iu  Serbia  bjr  the  civil  power  to  tuurp 
authority  at  the  cost  of  the  iudependence  and  self-govvmmeut  of  the 
Church.  In  itself  the  matter  in  dispute  may  seem,  to  superficial  ob- 
Mrvcrs,  quite  unimportant.  It  turns  upon  the  queatioa  whether  the 
State  has  or  has  not  a  right  to  use  the  orgaaization  of  the  Clmrcli  ns  a 
means  of  colh-cting  taxes  levied  upon  the  exercise  of  its  spirituiil  oIEccr. 
Fnooe  Milan  and  his  miuiiitcra  (that  is  to  say^  Austria)  say  tliat  lucli 
aa  exercise  of  authority  la  witltiu  tlic  riKht  of  tbt:  State.  Art-hbishop 
Michael  ai^rta  tliat  the  State  hua  no  right  to  levy  taxes  ou  the 
exerctae  of  spiritual  functiona.  Tho  Serbian  Government  replica  by 
roughly  ttepoHJng  him,  oiid  nppoiiitiii);  a  crcatiuv  of  its  own  in  his 
stead.  Should  the  decision  of  the  Ministry  be  fiually  coiiHrmed  by 
the  Skuptchinaj  and  the  Church  be  reconstituted,  with  the  sin  of  almi^ny 
as  one  of  ita  attributes,  then  the  ncwly-orgaiiized  Church,  inatcad  of 
being,  as  before,  an  iudi&sohibic  part  of  tho  Ka»tcru  Church,  will  be 
separated  from  all  the  others,  and  a  schism  be  thus  artificially  created. 

11. 

Before  venturing  to  atalc  the  detailn  of  the  politico-ecclesiastical 
crisis  in  Serbia,  let  iriu  meutiuu  briefly  one  consideratiou  which 
governs  the  situation  in  those  luuda.  Until  the  other  day,  at  all  events 
down  to  tho  conclusion  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  Serbia  wa«  rcgnrded  as  a 
Russian  protegh,  and  dcnonucod  by  our  enemies  aa  Uusaia'a  tool. 
Protegee  she  was;  tvol  she  was  not.  The  lies  that  bound  Serbia  to 
Russia  were  not  formed  yesterday.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  Serbian 
indcpendcuce,  &om  tbc  BrstbrginningRof  the  Serbian  !>tnigglc  for  liberty, 
we  were  their  first,  their  only  helper.  When  at  the  Kurcipcuu  Con- 
gress, held  not  at  Berlin,  but  at  Vienna^  in  181-t,  the  deputies  from 
Serbia  implored  European  diplomacy  to  have  pity  on  their  hard  fate, 
and  secure  thetu  6umc  release  from  Turkiiib  oppression,  they  were 
•eorofully  told  to  go  to  Itussia,  and  look  to  her  for  help.  Tlicy 
obeyed  the  direction,  given  almost  ironically  ;  but  they  did  nut  look  to 
as  ill  vaio.  Serbia  was  then  a  pushalik  of  the  Ottnmau  KmpiiT', 
where  for  three  hundred  years  the  helpless  Christian  [leaHaat^  had 
cowered    in   the   dust  before   tlieir    oppressors.*       ScrW    to-day    is 

•  Wiiat  tUat  oppronion  wan  |>chi|i1<)  «rc  too  Bpt  to  (oigut.     Dtatuic*  l«Ldii  encKAEiimcot  to-, 
tho  viow,  «Dil  iiuinj  pcuj'to  iu  Kugluid  arc,  tio  ttuiibt,  iii(.'lint<ii  to  IkiIihw  tlinl  S(irl>ii  iitiJot'| 
Tarkitli  mie  wiu  aintt  u  hajipv  ui,  >iy  i'olnBil,  unil«r  Hiiioiiiin  d('9|iotislii ,     l^iit  Sviliin  iliA  . 
not  euoily  tlvunah  uuilvr  Turkiah  rule,  uhmas  Polaoil  U  tba  moat  BoohBhiaK  \axt  of 
Boaaia. 

The  Pal£  Mill  QaxUeaitXic  HOth  o[  Dcccmticr,  IftSl.'aajii;— "The  report  of  Con»iilflen«nil 
Mandf,  at  Wsmw,  vn  tlm  Inula  and  cuiiimcrcx!  of  lb«  Kioicdom  uf  I'olauJ  Flt  tliv 
yw  IH70,  coutAtna  atrikiriK  testimony  U>  tlio  r««Iity  of  I'oliih  pruapcHty.  Although  tlin 
urvMt  o(  tliat  ycoj  waa  tliu  uorit  tliiii  hAii  Wvn  Uiiunra  (or  thirty  J^ara,  th«  fvna  labourvni 
wcte  ticvlartd  t«  U:  '  :n  n  [xmitiaa  'A  ••  ctiriij  m.)  foinjnmtive  onUuUiteut.'     Tli«  mt«  oE 
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a  free  and  Jadcpcudcnt  priiicipality.  Tbe  transformation  is  Ruwia'a 
work.  At  each  succcaiu'e  stngc  in  tho  blooil-stuitind  path  from 
servitude  to  fropdoni,  S^rliia,  fmmd  tvm\y  Bympalhy  and  active  help 
from  Kuuiit.  Ot]if>r!i  may  Imrc  wished  her  well,  hut  their  vtsliea 
never  took  any  material  siiape.  Kvcii  a  Platonic  sympathy  she  did 
not  always  find  in  Kii^laiid.  h'or  Scrliiati  liltt-rly  Uti»i<ia  s|)v»t  her, 
treasiuTp  and  poured  o\it  the  Itluud  uf  her  bravcat  isoiis.  A»  it  vraa  in 
the  hcgiiuiiu^',  so  vrat  it  in  tlic  crowuiu;;  nohicTcmcnt  of  Serbian  inde- 
pendence. It  was  the  Ku«iiinn  voliiiilceri  who  nerved  the  Serbian 
militia  to  clieck  for  months  the  aiUaiicc  of  Ilie  flower  of  the  Ottoman 
soldiery.  It  was  the  Knssian  ultiniatitm  which  arrcxted  the  Turkish 
legions  when  Ujtinis  fell,  ami  the  road  lay  open  to  Bolgradr  ;  and  it 
was  the  Kusflian  canijiai^n  in  Bulgaria  which  finally  cniancijiatcd  the 
Serbian  principality.  A%  a  Russian  I  might  boast  of  this,  but  I  merely 
record  facts.  It  was  our  duty,  and  we  did  it.  And  why  was  it  ouvduty, 
or  what  was  it  that  constrained  Ku&<iians  to  exert  ihenisolvcs  iisiio  uthcr 
nation  in  Kurope  would  have  dune  for  a  little  couutn-  Dueh  as  Serbia  ? 
Evcryouc  who  knows  anytliiug  of  the  real  foivcs  which  govern  the 
liast  will  uiiswLT  atoiifc:  It  was  because  the  Serbians  were  Slave^ 
u»  we  arc — and  Greek  Orthodox,  as  wc  tirp. 

Of  Itite  year?  the  concv-ption  of  the  Slavonic  nationality  uprcail 
rapidly ;  but  the  root  idea  wan  not  nationality,  but  relij^inn.  It 
is  a  fact  which  lias  to  bo  admitted.  Rn-»*sians  fought  and  died, 
and  coni]ncrrd  fur  the  ScrbianN,  jUHt  ta  Kngli^ihnien  would  fight 
for  brother  Kiiglishmrn  in  India  or  South  Afrieii.  To  talk  in 
sonorous  words  abr>ut  Christianily  is  very  often  nothing  but  cant,  but 
there  is  no  hypocrisy  wiicn  faith  is  attested  by  death.  Von  may 
believe   wliftt  you   please  of    the  Machiavellian    mid  skilful   poliey  of' 


vigmnmiMig  ttronj^oat  tlie  cumritry.  and  tlic  value  of  IhikI  liaa  been  atoulily  ritiiiy  fur 

CK^Ul  WM  iaonMiHf!  ftt  tlic  iuLd  u(  liO.OOO  iivratniiiiu.  >]r.  Maiiiiv  gmhuIikIui  ]iia  n-jwrt 
1>}  iKitiiiv  IliC  '  rtnmrkHliIw  ix-ti  lliat,  rmtwitViaUiKling  \hv  b:i>!  Iiuivi.'aI  nml  Lhr  liut'tii.itii'ua 
in  iJi*"  valiiii  nf  money,  tl>«r#  wm  not  a  wugioi'Wjeiif  iin'roatitile  fiilurt-  iJiiriii^' thy  wluiltijtar 
iSlff  in  ttie  Kingdom  of  Puland.  Very  roinarkablL'  cantlruiatioii  of  tttia  liutimoiiv  ia 
afforded  ly  ■  raci'tit  letter  of  tliu  Warsaw  corrcapuiiJuiit  uf  the  JawnaJ  tie  Uealir.  Tbo 
writuf.  Willi  is  a|.|*ri-titly  a  Folu.  aiiJ  who  la  oeilaiiily  n'vclieiiiL-iit  uu li- ItiiMmu.  iltcluca 
tllAt,  UfajjitL-  all  tliu  uLkUi'Iih  (if  m  r«jiTUBSivo  ayitcni  uf  i^vvrtinieul  I'tiUuil.  iir,  mom 
corrvctty,  tlio  <-lt]itiil  Ducliy  rA  tVanaw,  Uo*  attAiiinl  lucL  a  Muiirtaliiuj;  statu  tliat 
it  is  naw  a  fierce  wjtli  witioh  Kn»ftiA  will  )iavi>  Ui  <v»i>it  Vniioua  cmi*mi  have  don. 
tri1>iiti>il  to  Poltali  }ir<iii|iei'ity.  Amoog  otlivra  li«  luentiaui  the  momifina  material  ntU'aii- 
tv£e«  aooruiDg  to  Vulftutl  iruui  tbo  uta  wsr.  Uie  incn-aiKtl  tar  if  on  importa  wfaiob  liaa 
fosUrfil  I'uLali  uianufuauiva,  the  RTcat  ilevd<i|inicut  uf  licr  iHiluatiinl  rcsourooa.  anil 
tliH  abiUKliinuiuat  uf  nil  pulllical  ii|;i|jitiiiii.  WbiiluvL-r  itiny  In-  tliv  uaunv.  liu  iWlariH  tUo 
eouutry  kaa  now  Wrumu  thu  '  Ilflijniiii  of  IIiiiBia  ;'  »tiJ.  W^mriw,  iliuly  I'fuomiiijj  timlc 
0|iuIeDt,  i*  H'lW  OTi«  of  tlio  uiutt  im|i<irtaiit  citirt  iu  Kur«{«>,  N»r  it  it  Warinw  !i.\i;nv  tli&t 
flmu'iahM.  Kvorywlierd  tlirou^^buut  the  auciiMit  leinu'Iutn  iiisnufAi.-turi>8  and  in-luilriai 
t!nt«r|iTit«a  of  all  kinda  iuiilti{>ly  an<l  inuiiivr.  JittirnaUiui,  Ibitt  sure  inilcx  of  iH)|tiiUr  in- 
t«)Iij|en<».  mimbem  in  tlie  Oraud  Uucby  runitveii  ilaily.  fuur  illuatrat«<l.  emt  ttircu  comiii 

Sapera,  to  asy  ndtUiiix  uf  «leveii  WDcldy  nnJ  tw-tnty-fix  iiioiitUly  anil  lii  inuiitlily  nrviFWa. 
Tuoh  aa  thu  ruli-n  cbafi-  ajfainat  the  Riiasinn  aygtcm  uf  iwluiinietnitiiiii,  tlii^  cnfrraponilcnt 
in  qneattoii  <l<iclar»*  Uicro  !■  no  wiili  oti  llieir  }<art  t'l  tbmu  tii  tbctr  li.<t  witli  v  it  bar  o)  tlivir 
tteijhbfitm  Voten  u  enten  up  by  tlic  (IcrmnnL  lialiuin  it  tirrtihitii;  uf  an  L'cuiwmiia 
■DtMnia.  In  Huaainii  PoSsDrl  aluue  tbv  Pulni  ^irewtrve  thuir  uatiunallty  aiul  their  pma- 
iwrity." 
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Bussiftn  diplomatists.  We  cannot  aharo  your  admiration ;  bat,  if  you 
obstinately  »hnt  Tour  eyes  to  the  deep,  geauitte  sense  of  Cliristian 
fratcroity  ihrovijiliout  all  the  Orthodox  East,  you  iguore  the  central 
fact  of  llie  gituatiou.  Your  eflbrts  ro  uuderatauii  the  hietopteal  develoi*. 
ment  of  the  East  will  tbtin  be  about  us  suecesaful  as  tf  you  were  to  for- 
mulate atbeory  of  tbe  stenm  engine  which  ignored  the  cxistcuce  of  steam.* 
Yes,  in  the  East  the  couceptioii  of  a  kingdom,  not  norJcUy  but  divine, 
not  temporal  but  eternd,  not  based  on  geographical  accidcribt  but  on 
religious  failb^  still  illumines  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  mnnkiud  ;  the 
fiense  of  brotherliood  is  not  extinguished  amongst  us.  Tho  faitli  which 
roused  Kurojio,  at  tlie  time  of  the  Crusades,  is  extinct  in  the  West^  but 
stilt  survives  in  the  Eaxt.  It  manifests  itself  with  intense  power  at  every 
opportunity.  It  is  because  of  this  strong  and  binding  religious  unity 
betwcCQ  Russia,  Serbia,  and  all  Orthodox  peoples,  that  the  dcpoaitton  of 
the  Archbishop  Michael  excites  sueh  intense  feeling  throughout  Russia. 
So  vital  and  sensitive  is  that  unity,  that  a  touch  at  one  point  is  felt 
through  the  whole  body.  The  llev.  Vf.  Denton,  in  bis  cxeellcut  book  ou 
"  Serbia  and  the  Serbians/'  written  as  long  ago  as  1862,  brings  out  very 
clearly  the  reality  of  Christian  unity  in  the  Eastern  Church.  He  says  :— 

"In  no  part  of  Christendom  are  the  obligations  of  brotherhood  so 
felt  and  actod  ni>on  as  throughout  tlie  Christiim  Church,  The  bond  of 
union  which  conn&cts  all  who  are  in  cominuuion  with  the  Patrianrlial  See  of 
UoastanliiiopU  is  stronger  thun  iu  »uy  otluir  \'uTt  of  Lite  Clmrch.  Sitch 
brutberhoud  doe^  not  doptttid  ujx>n  r.-icii',  fur  the  Siavoiiic  PoJ;^'  h;is  idways  bsen 
as  hosiitu  to  the  Sluvbatc  Riisti  as,  to  siiy  the  least,  the  ETiglishtitan  to  tJie 
Frenchman.  It  ariaos  solely  from  ths  poaaeasion  of  a  conimuii  creed,  The 
sympsthy  between  the  ninnibpra  of  tlie  Eastern  (Ihurch  is  so  real  ihat  wars  of 
liny  duration  between  people  belonging  to  this  branch  of  the  Cliurcti  liayo 
scarcely  or  uev«r  ariion.  This  sympnthy  in  independent  of  politic/il  intrigues. 
The  cubdrivcr  of  St,  Petersburg  ft:cla  for  our  brother  ia  MonU'npgro  without 
the  intervention  of  Government,  and  without  reference  to  scculnr  politico.  This 
sympathy,  however,  ia  necessarily  impreased  upon  the  notions  of  the  Kussian 
(lorertinivDt,  and  u  f»vt  often  detonninvs  its  actions,  Tho  bloody  \tata 
arising  out  of  ilm  rJvidry  v(  co-mcinhi'rs  of  the  Wcsti^ni  Church,  such 
OS  tlist  botweeii  Engliind  and  I'ratR'O,  hud  tluiir  orighi  in  tliw  limes  bcfuir  our 
K«forna«tion,  and  bavi?  never  nrlsen  hotwten  co^mcmbcrs  of  the  Ksatern  Church. 
Nor  BO  long  as  the  tie  of  religious  eyinpathy  iaeo  atrong  a«  at  present  between 
Che  Tnrioits  nations  in  communion  with  ths  See  of  Constantinople  are  they 
pomble.'' 

Tc  is  because  this  unity  is  true  auii  real  that  the  trouble  has  arisen. 
Serbia,  Slavonic  and  Orthodox,  ia  united  to  Russia  by  tics  vhicti  not 
even  Austrian  exhortations  can  destroy.  But  if  Serbia  were  severed 
from  the  Orthodox  Cliurcb — if  a  Bchism  could  be  created  by  wbicli  the 
sense  uf  fraternal  unity  would  be  destroyedj  then  indeed  Austrian  policy 
would  have  secured  a  triuiupli  wlticb  would  be  full  of  sinister  conae- 
quencea  to  tbe  Scrbiau  nice. 

lit. 
What   ia  Austria?     She  ia  the  very  negation  of  every  principle  of 
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nationaJity  and  unity.  How  can  she  be  giiided  by  nn  ideal,  religious 
or  otherwise,*  vrlicn  all  bcrthitiklug  uud  feeling  faculties  are  iu  coiistaut 
atnigglo  and  opposition  ?  If  tbcru  has  ever  licen  a  bad  oeigliboiirlioodj 
it  is  that  of  Austria  to  Serbia.  From  that  material  coutiguity  arises  a 
material  dcpeudcuce,  both  political  and  economical.  Wbatcver  else 
miglit  be  lacJiing  to  secure  Auatriwu  influence  iu  Serbia,  vas  supplied  by 
tbcTrcaly  of  Bei-liii — that  "  thrice-cursed  Treaty/'  as-Aksakuff  shvb  iu 
bis  graphic  »Ld  uuparliameutary  way.  Aa  on  some  palimpsest  you  muy 
still  decipher  the  glorious  poetry  of  Homer,  altliougb  overwritten  by  the 
prose  of  some  mediaeval  scribbler,  so  traces  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Btcpliano 
arc  visible  beneath  moat  of  the  clauses  of  the  ehamcful  patch-work 
drawn  up  at  Berlin. 

But  of  tb(;  clauses  giving  Austria  dominance  in  Serbia  there  ia  oo 
trace  in  the  original  San  Stephono  Treaty,  which  was  spoilt  by  the 
diplomatic  "wisdom"  of  entire  Europe.  By  the  Berlin  Treaty,  which 
sanctioned  the  Austrian  occupation  of  BoHiiia,  Serbia  became  almost  an 
Austrian  enclave.  Nor  was  that  all.  The  clauses  giving  Austria  the 
right  to  make  isilways  through  Serbia  secured  her  domi  nation  even 
more  ctfccttially.  England  then,  under  the  Bcaconstield  Ministry, 
pointed  to  Snionica,  aud  even  further,  as  tlic  natural  goal  of  AuHtriau 
ambition.  Serbia  yrax  looked  upon  but  as  a  steppiii^'-stone  to  tho 
^geau.  Russia,  exhausted  with  her  exertions,  aud  demoraltK^d  by 
her  eouccasiona,  partially  withdrew  from  the  arena.  Serbia,  in  short, 
is  being  Austrianizcd,  aud  the  deposition  of  Archbishop  Michael  is 
ouc  step  iu  the  process.  A  Etcp  of  tlmt  sort  is  fatal.  How  the 
Serbian  Ministry  fail  to  understaud  the  iniportAQCC  of  tlicir  mistake 
is  quite  incomprcheusible  I  U  i>  sheer  blindness.  AuMria  is  not 
particular.  "Whether  it  is  to  create  a  xchi«m  or  bloekade  a  mountain, 
she  looks  solely  to  results.  Serbia,  on  the  contrary,  docs  not 
foresee  the  togieal  results  she  is  preparing  for  herself  in  a  very  near 
future.  I  am  not  indulgiog  in  any  polemic  again»t  Austria.  I  ouly 
recall  some  few  facts,  which  people  seem  to  forget.  I  do  not  say  ehe  is 
going  to  Salonica;  friendB  of  mine  in  ulUcial  ctrclea,  gut  sont  paya  pour 
te  sovoiy,  say  »he  is  not.  Though  Count  Karotyi's  letti;r  tn  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  never  been  allowed  to  be  publislied,  from  the  published  reply 

*  But  if  •lie  li.-ui  110  faith.  Aurtriu  lina  n  full  »baro  of  iatoUnknce.  or  Englitli  uevf»- 
pi.prr*  woiiM  not  havRjmblialietl  Oic  ri>]li)Hiu;  •UtvaitDt :— "  Tina  Ctiniicil  I'f  tli«  Evun- 
gefick]  Allinnco  is  rlircotiiit;  ftttoiilion  tu  tlic  utter  attamtM  of  anvtUiiii,'  wortliy  of 
Sifl  Dxiao  of  rcbgioui  liberty  in  AuBtri.i  nt  llio  preient  tim«.  For  iiiirtaiic«,  nt  o 
plode  nrar  PngoB,  «  Cow  pKi|il«  c.iliing  ili<>iiiHolv«a  tho  '  Old  Bofonned  Chuivh,'  li«vo 
bMn  forbiild<ii  to  adioit  to  tlicir  Cniiiily  wonliiii  any  ioiiTiduol  wbo  is  not  etriL-tiy  m 
ncmbiir  of  tbo  ramiiy.  Tho  iK)li,-n  tmvn  (urccdt'ifir  way  iuto  tlieir  bouses,  ftnd  biye  unlcred 
aven  thsaervsiite  out  »f  tho  lown  ixhitot  fiuuilv  rir&yctH  liuud.  Tbe  AtUimey-Genenl  at 
Prasuo,  in  cunuciAioii  nitb  llic  owe,  biildiv  siou  i>tillidy  luiiiuUini  tliat  it  U  uoi  e^-tin  law- 
ful to  aiy  paev  at  mcUo  if  any  (tnuigeT  is  iiK«cut.  Imi%  nutuuiii  tliw  ft'lhen-iit«  of  tbc 
'New  (.'Imrtli'  at  Vicnnft,  wliu  U»vo  Liwl  publio  worthip  for  t#o  y«»M,  weM  forliidilen  to 
hold  niiy  ttiMil  ill  1,-4  at  all  j  ami  anothur  rrot«alant  Mmmuntey  iu  the  city  ^ecl!^ivl^d  on)«n 
not  to  ndinit  strsufpin  |niin-in«>iibars>  to  thsar  sarvioea.  tl  in  moot  aiiumalutu  tlist  Auatm 
■hould  bt  guilty  lif  thew  acts  of  iutolcnncc  witbin  ber  Emjiire,  »hU«  she  haa  ti«eii,  in  i»n- 

tjou  with  tiiij^land and  ths  other  Orcot  Powers,  dcaundiDgfehe ntAbliabuenb of  rcligtoas 

\y  iu  Svrvia,  Koamanla,  Dnlgaru,  &o." 
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of  Mr.  Gladstone  wc  »U  know  that  the  "Hauds-off"  pledges  have 
not  bccD  retracted.  Tliat  reply  has  bceD  repriated  in  the  Rccoiid 
volume  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Political  Speeflhea  in  Scotlani),"  and 
forais,  as  it  were,  tKc  bonne  bouche  of  tUis  interesting  work. 

One  likes  to  admit  wKat  is  written  iu  block  or  wliite,  but-how  are 
we  to  account  far  the  uuincrous  corrc»|K)ndcncc3  from  the  Western 
Balkaos,  full  of  evidence  tbat  the  Austriun  ttdvancc  is  to  take  place 
without  delajr  ?     Who  i»  deceived  after  all,  1  wonder? 

The  nnfortnnttte  provinces  of  Ilosnin  and  HcrKcgovina,  which  first 
rose  for  their  independence,  and  which  ^wcrc  to  be  occupied  and 
admiaisterctl  by  Austria,  are  now  practica.ll;  aooexcd.  Here  is  a  little 
specimen  of  Austrian  good  faith  and  honctitj'.  Austria  has  uo  right, 
no  legal  power,  to  Icry  the  conscriptiou  iu  provinces  she  was  sent  to 
pacify.  She  is  levying  the  conscription  notwithataudiug.  She  has 
not  restored  order  {how  could  ahe  ?),  nor  has  she  made  peace ; 
this,  again,  was  not  in  her  power.  But  ithe  has  achieved  another 
great  result,  which  few  people  ever  expected.  She  has  even  made 
tlic  Turks  regretted.  Yet  pcuplc  should  not  he  surprised.  Grncral 
Chrianowski,  a  Pole  and  a  CuthidiL-,  speaking  of  the  Austrian  o«:cup.i- 
tion  o£  Koumatiia  iu  1055,  said,  "  The  Austrlans  are  brutal  and  im- 
patient, alwaya  bringing;  the  people  to  the  brink  of  insurrection." 

Compare    Gcucrnl    Chrzanow tiki's     account     with    the    descriptions 

which  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  sends  home  to-day  of    the  state  of    things 

in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance.^ 

Nevertheless,  many  Englishmen,  who    went    into    raptures  when    the 

Tedeschi  were  turned  out  of  Italy,  see  no  reason  for  objecting  to  the 

permanent     establishment    of     the    Tedesclii    amou^;    the    population 

of  another  peninsula,  wliicli  loves  thctn  just  as  little  as  did  the  Italians. 

For  proof  of  this   I    need    only   point  to    the   war    Austria   is    now 

waging  Ui  compel  the    Boeehese   and   the   C'riroiicians   to  submit  to  a 

conscription  which  is  illegal  and  unjustifiable,  and  to  the  iuaurrcctiounry 

ptation    which    prevails  throughout    the    wbolc  of    the    "pacijied" 

provinces. 

*  Uut  Aiutrim  after  «11,  clungM  vory  little     Tk«  "Auntria"  of  Sbskctpcan  twaqiiitea 
&raily  rcscmblaocc  to  tlic  Austria- Hun^oiy  l«-d«y.    I  woiMlcr  hav  often  the  juatK'e  of 
OnuUiaco'a  roprM^hc*  havv  bMn  re^iivnixod  tin&a  "  King  •lokn''  wiu  vnittca  : — 
Cot.        (>,  AniitriiTtliou  (lo*t  «hntRi! 

That  bloiNly  opoil  :  thmi  liavii.  thou  wrotoli,  thou  covruij  I 

Thon  little  TBlimit,  i^nt  in  viJIninj  ! 

Thou  cror  strong  upon  the  ntrnneor  Hide  1 

Tbvu  FMtuno'i  ctukiuiiiou,  tliut  •loit  acv«r  6^6 

Eklt  wlioD  Lor  kuinarona  laJjiiliip  u  by 

To  tench  tli«s  tafoty  I    Thou  nri'perjtir'il  too, 

And  Hiwtli'Bt  III)  );r<iatn»u,     Wlitit  *  fud  art  thou, 

A  runping  fool,  ta  brax  imd  itkinitt  mid  (wcur 

Ujwn  my  party  :    Th-m  col  J-bloodoil  bUvb, 

Hut  tliou  not  spoke  like  thuDdcc  on  ay  aiidc, 

B*tn  )u-arii  tiiy  •<>I<li«r,  liiilding  mc  ilepeiid 

UjHiii  tiiy  Htnn,  tliy  fnTtime,  and  thr  strength  ! 

And  do»t  tlioii  now  full  over  tn  tny  ioet ! 

Tbou  w««r  a  lion's  hide  1     Doff  it  for  thnmo. 

And liang i,  cali'sakiu  on  ilioac  rccrc«iit  timlM  ! 

Siit'j  J'thi,  Act  iii.  Sc  1. 
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Wheu  Spi'bin  was  cmancipnted  hy  Russia's  svord,  simple  penple  said 
tliat  tlic  liltle  priucipalily  would  be  virtuslly  »  Kussinti  pnivince.  It 
1*08  not  our  aim  at  all  to  "  make  Serbia  a  Russian  province  ;"  tiesictcs, 
we  knew  perfectly  well  liow  true  the  saying  was,  that  in  politica  there 
is  uo  gratitude.  Russia,  n-ho  iu  1818  saved  Austria  from  complete 
ruiu,  could  not  Lave  rorgotlcn  the  way  iu  which  her  fooliBb  gcucrosity 
liad  been  rewarded,  and  the  eynical  laughter  which  accompanied  the 
esL'lumation  of  Mettcrnich:  "  L'Autriche  etonnera  le  moude  par  son 
iugratituite."  Wo  may  pardon  the  harm  done  by  ]>cople  incapable  of 
doing  guild,  but  wc  do  not  forget  that  harm — wc  ought  not  to  forget  it. 
The  iiiginlitude  of  Prince  Milau  and  his  Miiiistcr  haa  shucked  even  T/ie 
Daiiy  Ttietjraph.  The  first  use  they  hare  luadc  of  the  liberty  which 
Rnssjn  gare  them  was  directed  against  the  Itussians.  The  excuse  given 
is,  that  "  Austria  is  near,  Unssia  is  far  ofl',"  and  that  the  former  could 
dose  her  markets  to  Serbian  exports.  But  even  in  submitting  to  Austrian 
influence,  Scrhia  might  have  preserved  some  of  her  independence,  and 
she  ought  not  to  have  allowed  her  overbearing  neighbour  to  iotcrlcrc 
in  the  regulations  of  her  Church.  Eveo  the  humblest  arc  bound  to 
defend  their  spiritual  life,  the  ntmoaphere  of  their  soul.  History  shows 
us  noble  examples  of  great,  unHinching  characters,  resisting  crcry  threat, 
every  persecution.  English  people  feel  little  interest  iu  the  Orthodox 
Cliurch,  hut  they  appreciate  the  Serbian  market.  At  Vienna,  Eng- 
lish competition  and  Russian  Orthodox  "  intrigut^a"  are  reganled  as  the 
two  worst  enemies.  Indeed,  there  is  even  more  said  nboiit  ''  English 
intrigued"  against  the  Austrian  rc)uim(.-rciiil  treaty,  and  the  Auatriau 
Slate  railways,  ihnu  there  is  agoiuat  Uussinns  '*  PanslAvism,"  which  is 
sup[X)sed  to  be  so  groat  a  danger  to  llie  whole  world,  Old  and  New.  la 
the  eyes  of  the  Aus^trian  speculators,  Rnssiamt  and  Knglish  an;  aliko 
vaemics  to  be  excluded,  as  far  as  [Mjssiblc,  from  the  principality,  and,  of 
course,  also  from  every  region  which  falls  beneath  the  shadow  of  tbe 
Hiijishurg.  Already,  in  the  Danube  Navigation  ('ommiMtion,  KngUsh- 
incn  find  whieh  I'owcr  is  the  real  aspirant  for  prcdominanec;  uor,  perhaps, 
would  the  GoTcniment  of  Vicnna-Pcsth  have  any  objection  to  insist 
upon  asserting  it^^elf  iu  Egj-pt. 

Russia,  to  the  Serbiaus,  stands  as  a  liberator  and  benefactor;  Austria, 
as  the  persistent  foe  of  their  emancipation,  and  their  persecutor.  From 
Russia  they  hare  nothing  to  fear,  and  if  they  have  little  to  hope  it  is 
»iuiply  because  Russia  has  already  realised  for  them  almost  all  they 
Iiavc  dreamed.  Au»tria,  ou  the  other  band,  threatens  tbem  with  anoihi- 
Intion  or  niediatizatioii.  Yet,  fascinated  by  their  danger,  tliey  surrender 
themselves  heedlessly  to  the  Austrian  grasp.  The  poor  SerblauH  are  not 
wiser  than  moths  tlying  to  the  ftre,  and  always  coming  nearer  and 
nearer.  K  Austria,  however,  can  cajole  or  coerce  Prince  Milan  and 
his  creatures  to  sacriKcc  the  indrpendcnee  which    Russia    gave    them. 
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that  i«  their  butmcss,  but  they  should  not  eipccl  Russitms  to  applaud 
their  suicide.  The  Burest  vray  of  giving  a  death^blov  to  Slavonic  lands 
is  to  nttack  the  Orthodux  Church.  Austria  lias  URderstood  it  rrom  the 
very  beginning. 

1  well  remember  wtiat  a  painful  shock  1  experienced  when  an  Austrian 
frieod  of  mine,  in  &  moment  of  iiiatlvrrtenco  and  iiglit-hcnrtcdncss,  H,iid: 
"As  for  i3usuia  and  Ilcrz(;gi>vinu,  wc  soon  can  settle  that  trouble. 
Surety  it  is  easy  to  send  there  eomc  clever  Jesuits  to  bring  them 
to  reason."  That  xvas  said  in  the  enrly  days  of  the  occupation,' 
and  jtince  then  the  Uoverumcnt  of  Vicuna  has  uot  failed  to  send  plenty 
of  ila  "  JUack  l>ragooiis"  to  the  unfortunate  provinces.  The  Pope,  too, 
has  rstabliiihcd  there  his  hierarchy,  which,  though  deaernng  much 
blame,  cannot  be  accused  of  apathy.  In  Serbia  the  Boman  Catholic 
propngsnda  bad  small  chance  of  success.  Even  Prince  Milan  would 
havf  ri^seutcd  the  catablislimcnt  of  a  papal  archbishop  in  Ilcljfrade.  But 
il'  tUoy  could  uot  force  the  gate  of  the  forlress,  they  might  make  tliuir 
eutiancc  by  a.  miue,  and  that  is  precisely  what  they  hare  done.  The 
history  of  the  ycrhian  people  is  the  history  of  the  Serbian  Church-  The 
untionul  hero  of  Serbia  was  the  .Srchbishop  Sara.  In  the  dark  t^nturiea 
duriug  which  the  Turkish  marauder  exercised  sole  authority  in  the 
unhappy  land,  it  was  the  Church  which  alouc  kept  aUvo  iu  the  minds 
of  the  Serbiniis  the  eoitsciuusncss  of  llieir  nationnlily  and  thuir  aspira- 
tion for  independence.  At  her  altars,  as  at  a  quenchless  fire,  generation 
after  generation  of  Serbian  putnots  kindled  tlie  fliirae  of  a  death-defying 
|)atrioti--«ni  wliirh  at  last,  with  Russia's  assistance,  achieved  the  liberation 
of  the  country.  AVc  undcnitood  their  struggles,  their  snfft'rings;  wo 
sympathized  with  their  faith  iu  better  days. 

I^Iurc  than  u  hundred  ycar^  ago,  as  Miss  Irhy  mentions  in  bor 
"  Slavonic  Landa  of  Turkey,"  "  the  Turks  laid  hands  ou  a  Serbian  patri- 
arch, carried  him  off  to  Broussa,  and  had  hira  hanged."  He  was  but 
one  amongst  many  who  sulTered  aud  died  for  the  Serbian  cause.  But 
the  impmred  position  of  the  country,  instead  of  strcugthcniu;;  the 
position  of  the  Cliureh,  has  exposed  the  latter  to  a  very  serious  danger. 
There  is  still  some  hope  that  tbe  gcncr.nl  feeling  of  the  country  will 
protest  against  the  abuses  of  a  Government  which,  ns  is  often  the  c>aBc 
with  constitutional  govcrumentt*,  docs  not  at  all  represent  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Serbians.  Miss  trby.  who  has  lived  so  many  years  in  the 
East,  and  studied  the  question  so  carefully  on  the  spot,  saya :— ^ 
"  Though  both  the  Patriarch  of  Carlovic  and  the  Patriarch  of  Clonstanli- 
Iiopic  claim  the  rank  of  head  of  the  Serbian  Church,  yet  iu  the  eyes  of 
the  Serbs  1hem«elves  that  position  is  held  by  the  virtually  independent 
Archbisliop  of  Kelgradc,  who  bears  the  title  of  '  Metropolitan  of  all 
Serbia.' "• 

The    pruacnt,     or— alas    tliat    I     should    have    to    aay  I — the    hite 
rightful  metropolitan  is  the  Archbishop   Michael,  a  ScrbioJi  patriot  of 
•  '■  Slavonic  PrDvino«t  of  Tiirkoy,"  3nJ  edition,  1877.  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 
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tbc  first  TftTik,  and  a  prelate  of  uoimpcarliablc  orthoduxy,  who  lias  bceu 
deposed  aod  driven  from  bU  epi»copal  sec,  ftclcly  because  he  refused 
to  sacrifice  tlic  inilcpcndcucc  of  the  Cburcli  at  tlie  bidrliiig  of  the  State. 

Like  all  Kastcro  Churches,  that  of  Serbia  is  independent  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Slate  and  to  its  sister  Churehcs.  The  Iloman  idea  of  the 
Bupreniacj  of  a  central  patriarchate  la  alien  to  the  conception  of  Charcb 
order  irhich  prevails  iu  tbc  East.  In  Russia  no  have  an  autocracy  as 
the  central  power  of  the  State;  but,  as  far  as  the  Chnrcb  is  coaccrued, 
ve  are  much  less  autocratic  than  tlie  West.  Tbc  urgauizatiou  of  the 
Church  is  simple.  Wbcu  a  vacancy  occur  iu  tiny  of  the  Scrliiau  «ec«, 
the  parochial  cltrgy  and  the  archtraaudrites  of  ibe  dioccMJ  elect  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  late  bishop,  aud  their  cbuicc  is  approved  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  the  OorcrnmeuU  In  the  Anglican  Church,  I  am  told,  the 
process  is  exactly  tbc  reverse — the  Oovcrumcnt  selects,  and  the  Church 
as  a  matter  of  euunc  apj^roves, 

Arebbiabop  Michael  was  Hialiop  of  Sehabatz  when,  in  1859,  be  was 
elected  Archbishop  of  Rflgrade.  lie  was  then  in  the  early  prime  of  life; 
and  the  Kcv.  \V.  Denton,  in  his  "  Serbia  aiuL  the  Serbians,"  represent* 
faim  OS  a  man  apparently  about  livc-anil>furty  years  uf  age,  with 
a  couDtenaace  ot  great  gentleness  and  iutcUiccucc.  "  His  uiauners  arc 
very  refined  and  agreeable^  and  his  wliole  deportment  is  one  of  dignity, 
befitting  bis  postilion  as  ruler  of  the  Serbian  CbiiK?lt.  I  have  rarely," 
he  adds,  "  been  so  impressed  by  any  one  in  a  short  visit.  The  Arch- 
bishop was  crcn  then  (in  1H(>2)  deeply  interested  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  fervently  exprciiaod  a  ho^ic  of  the  rcatoration  of  unity  bctvccn  the 
scporuted  Churches  of  Cbriatcndom." 

Ill  tbc  twenty-three  years  of  Lis  rciga  at  Belgrade  the  Archbishop 
bad  very  pivssiiig  matteri.  to  deal  with.  Between  1859  iiud  1881  Serbia 
passed  throngli  uiore  than  one  crisis^  and  ou  every  oecaaiou  slic  improved 
ber  position  and  made  progress  towards  iudcpendeuce.  Priucca,  dynasties 
vcro  changed,  but  the  Metropolitan  remained.  More  than  any  other 
nian  he  incarnates  the  recent  history  of  bis  eouutry.  He  wa^  the 
chief  actor  in  many  eventful  secnca  ;  aud  that  Prince  Milan,  who  would 
liardly  have  occupied  the  throne  without  hia  help,  should  have  treated 
bim  so  ahsmefully,  is  almunt  inconceivable,  even  to  thaie  who  are  only 
too  familiar  wttU  the  depths  of  Serbian  ingratitude.  The  offence 
of  tlic  Metropolitan  was  tliat  he  bad  too  much  honesty,  too 
much  foresight,  ton  murk  intelligence,  to  bn  a  tool  of  Austria.  His 
removal  bccuuic  thus  necessary  both  to  the  cabinet  of  Vicuna  and  to 
that  of  Prince  Milan. 

The  law  which  imposed  n  tax  upon  the  ofiiecs  of  the  Chnreli  was 
passed  at  the  demand  of  M.  Miatoviteh,  the  Prime  Minister.  No  one, 
for  instance,  wss  to  be  allowed  to  take  vows  as  a  monk  wilbont  paying 
100  franca,  and  when  be  became  a  l^romouacli  be  must  pay  aiiother 
150  franca.  Thio  mensure  uot  outy  was  au  nsurpution  on  the  part  of 
tbc  State,  but  it  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  purity  aud  efficiency  of 
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B  Churct.  I  fcatl  better  let  tlic  Metropolitan  explain  wlij  Iib  objected 
to  tlic  law,  whtcL  WM  rutlilcsslj-  eiiforecd  ujiou  h\m,  in  (micr  to  oblige 
him  to  give  u|i  tlic  position  he  hud  filled  so  nobly  and  so  long. 

The  uooicut  the  Archbishop  Michael  saw  the  new  la^y  in  the  oQlcial 
Oazettc,  he  wrote  ft  long  nnd  earnest  remonstrance  to  the  Minister, 
calling  Bttention  to  the  nnconstitntioniil  chnrjieter  of  the  Inw,  and 
the  utter  im|K>Miibility  of  the  Church's  submitting  to  such  a  monstrous 
edict.  The  Metropolitan  showed  that  the  mistake  could  be  easily 
repnired,  ns  the  Skuptchin^i  waA  at  that  time  holding  ita  sittinga, 
and  competent  to  correct  the  bluutlcr. 

"  Hnving  received  the  Srbske  S9vi»e,V.o.  19" — to  the  M«tropoliUn  -writes — 
"and  tho  paragraphs  referring  to  priesthood,  consistory,  and  archbishops,  I  am  m 
much  MitODisti«d  by  its  nppciu^noe  ua  by  th<^  illegality,  cureleMiies:),  nnd  culpable 
oontTadicUon  to  ttui  spirli  cif  the  Holy  Clutrch  »nd  iM  laws.  Il  \*  Illegal  o(  t!ie 
Miniat«r  to  curry  to  tho  .Skuiibrhinii  n  law  rBfurriiig  lo  tb«  priMtbood,  without 
]ia.viiig  asked  uic  advico  and  eooscnt  of  the  Motxopolitua  and  the  BptKopid 
Coiiiidl.** 

I        flc  then  csjiiaincd  the  fundamental  laws  relating  to  the  Church  and 

State  in  nil  Orthodox  (Pravoslav)  l&nda  : — 

"  In  all  ii;eIl-L'oii<litioiiod  Stuios,  mid  cvoryu'lii'Df  iii  tbo  Enst.,  ntt4?ntiDn  is  paid 
to  tho  limits,  accurately  marked  out,  up  to  which  tlie  Stnt^  aulhoritLes  may 
net  itiilopenJdntly,  and  beyond  which  thfl  Slate  bns  no  right  In  I;iy  down  any  law 
for  tl>u  Cliuri:h  :  the  Church  has  it.i  own  laws,  which  the  Huiw  has  no  right  lo 
chiingo.  If  it  were  to  be  acceptutd  tlint  the  Stnic,  disdninvng  the  authoritios  of 
tiie  Church,  might  arbitrnrily  i«tuu  tucb  and  simtlur  Ieiwh,  then  naturally  would 
ensue  conscnticncca  which  would  crcutv  n  gulf  bctwuon  Cburcb  and  Htatc — a  gulf 
ia  which  would  perish  tli«  rcgtihr  dovelopment  and  security  of  them  both ;  then 
would  result  a  series  of  hostilities,  of  alrugG;les  and  ndatrust — thu  illegal 
domination  of  the  one  and  the  impotf^nce  of  the  olliar.  Because,  udIcm  clie 
Stiile  fitidit  a  preliiuinary  accord  upon  the  laws  whicli  hav^  lo  h«  introduced,  siid 
which,  liku  that  now  under  diecussion,  must  in  the  highot  degroo  tell  upon  tho 
Church,  thca  the  Church  sets  herself  frei:  from  the  obligation  to  come  to  an 
■gTMment  witli  iho  8uit«  concerning  the  execution  of  tlio  functions  imposed  upon 
hor  by  Apostolic  and  (EcumonicAl  decre>«?s.  Aoiing  tJiu4,  the  Stale  meddle  in 
the  inbvrnal  coastitution  of  the  Churob,  and  destroys  tii'it  whiuh  the  Church  is 
bound  to  preserve  through  all  the  aLorms  of  temporal  And  ptditical  obangc — thut 
which,  if  the  hnd  yielded  to  every  passing  inviutiun,  she  would  now  hitre  ceased 
to  cxiM;  ■)■«  would  no  longer  he  tho  CEciinieiiii;iii,  Apoviolic  Chureh,  but  soma 
sort  of  new  Cliurch,  put  together  by  roforma  of  vacioiu  origin,  estubUsbod 
lo<day,  acnullod  to-morrow." 

Having  thun  explained  to  the  Ministry  tho  absolute  necessity  of  con- 
anlting  tho  servants  of  tho  Church  on  such  matters,  the  Metropolitan 
Micliacl  shows  the  lack  of  logic  in  the  law  itself: — 

"How  can  the  l^tale/'  he  asks,  "tax  orderf  which  it  has  no  power  to  grant,  and 
whoQ  it  docs  not  miiitilairi  tlioac  who  take  tbctii  ?  If  iinyone  had  the  right  to 
impose  a  tax  on  an  ollicc  of  thtt  Church,  then  it  would  be  the  Church  whitdi 
bestows  them,  and  certainty  not  the  Stato,  But  neither  has  the  Church  th«  right 
to  do  it|  because  sucb  a  tax  would  be  equivalent  to  the  sin  ofsimvny — tliat  i»,  the 
■altiog  of  blessed  gifto  of  God — a  dead  strictly  proliibitcd  by  the  Church." 

To  ehow  further  the  absurdity  oE  the  law,  not  only  in  principle,  but 
alio  in  practice^  the  Metropolitan  points  out  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
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taxes: — "The  monk  (or  Monach)  hat  to  pay  100  fraucs;  tbe  Ih-«- 
mcnach,  loO-francs;  thus,  one  inilividual  combining  thcsie  tiro  fnnctioDS 
is  to  pay  250  fmncs. 

After  tliid,  he  shows  the  impossibility  of  taking  taxes  from  those 
consecrated  to  be  priests,  because  the  ordained  are  almost  alwavs 
very  poor  people,  on  vhom  fall  many  preliminary  expenses;  for  in> 
stance,  their  maintenance  fur  six  weeks  after  ordination  in  the 
diocesan  town,  the  acquisition  of  indispensable  Church  appurtenances, 
which,  acconliug  to  the  Serbian  custom,  each  one  who  is  orduiued 
has  to  purchase  for  himself.  Cut  the  tax  on  those  who  become 
monks,  and  those  who  are  ordained  to  be  priests,  is  not  sufficieut 
for  the  Serbian  ministers:  they  hnre  imposed  a  tax  of  100  friuica 
even  on  the  blessing  of  the  bishop.  "  Are  the  |)Oi>r  to  be  deprived  of 
that  nhicli  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  blessing  of  the  bishop,  and 
which  thus  will  become  only  the  privilege  of  the  rich  ?" 

The  Aletropolitau  goes  on  to  cxpUiu  the  immoral  results  whieh  a 
measure  of  that  sort  must  naturally  occasion,  and  which,  however,  arc 
so  self-evident,  that  I  need  not  repeat  them. 

ilcrc  arc  hia  concluding  -words : — 

"  Miiviiif;  c.-irefully  titutlitrd  this  law  of  taxation,  we  are  Icrced  to  teotifj,  thiit 
the  iwrMiiiH  who  innde  it  are  not  acquainted  with  llie  principles  of  llic  Prarmlav 
Cluirch;  timt  tli(;y  ura  not  Icrl  by  ii  true  Chri^lian  heart,  nnd  that  reverence 
whicli  wc  arc  all  hound  ia  hiivfi  towiir<!«  the  Church  in  w)i!ch  w«  aro  borOi 
hroitjiht  up.  and  educated,  and  to  which  wo  itow  hi-long.  The  Serbian  priest- 
hood bns  not  deserved  lo  be  thus  lU-alt  with,  Toi  thiry  have  always  serred  the 
national  weal.  W«  cannot  eonc«i%'<3  thnt  tlia  inithority  of  th«  Stat«  csd  go 
in  a  dlrcctiun  which  bumiliatva  tho  Churcrh  and  «xtingni»hes  rupeet  Svt  the 
ndcB  of  a  tonittitiitioii  which  liiis  existed  for  centuries,  Perh»[)s  the  c:m«e  of 
theso  griGvouB  manifoslaiion*  lies  in  the  realiBtie  teuileney,  which  in  many 
))]ace9  mamtaias  tho  upper  ha»d,  nnd  in  the  Iiittftr  time  has  not«bly  pOfW' 
tintod  our  lower  clasMi.  This  niatcrialiatic  IcndcniUj  will  not  bo  allowed  to 
ga  to  extremes  if  there  rmnains  a  strong  coiiCrol  in  the  npper  class«i^  but  with- 
out this  it  is  most  dangerous." 

Befcrring  to  this  paragraph  of  the  Code,  the  Metropolitan  patriot 
entreats  the  Minister  to  find  fitting  means  to  remedy  the  injustice 
done  to  the  peace  and  trftiiquillity  of  the  Church  and  clergy. 

But  the  Minister  did  not,  or  vould  not,  understand  the  importance 
of  the  lesson,  and  remained   deaf  to  the   prayer  of  the  Metropolitan. 
Although  the  Sknptehina  was  holding  its  sittiugs.  and  was  sanctioning 
treaties  with  Austria  (most  injurious  to  Serbia),  he  did  not  submit  to 
their    deliljeratious   any    proposal    for  the  modifieatiou  of   the    Anti- 
Orthodox  law.      lie  put  off  answering  the  M€troi.K)lilan    until  July  21, 
-wishing,  I  suppose,  to  Icaru  bow  Austria  desired  him  to  act  in  this 
matter.     At  last,  the  Minister  made  the  tardy  and  absurd  reply,  thnt 
the  proposed    taxes  did  not    interfere  iu  the  aSain  of    the    Church. 
He  evidently  did  not  wisU  to  uDderstand  the  Metro[iolitan's  views.    He 
twice  referred  to  Oie  oflcDsire  tone  used  by  the  chief  rcprcscotatii-c  of 
the  Serbian  Church.  Now,  -who  were  these  two  men '!  One,  s  newly  made 
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ofBci&l ;  tbc  other,  a  venerable  prelate,  who,  with  honour  tmH  tligiiity, 
hail  stood  at  Uio  hoad  of  the  Serbian  Church  for  twenty-three  years,  and 
wa9  now  compelled  by  circiimstaDCcit  to  prove  himself  versed  ia  stutes- 
nQatmhip. 

Tlie  Metropolitan,  having  to  auad  a  representative  to  the  Serbian 
moiiastery  in,  Moscow,  coiisecrated  him  to  the  rauk  of  Igumtu,  hut  did 
not  compel  h!tn  to  pay  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  law,  which  he  had 
positively  repudiated,  as  "  repulsive  to  tbc  spirit  of  the  Church,  and 
contrary  to  the  fumlameutal  laws  of  the  realm."  The  Minister,  tn 
puDtsh  tbc  Metropolitan  for  his  diaobcdiencc,  iuQictcd  on  him  a  (iac  of 
1,800  franc*,  thue  fixing  a  sum  six  times  (f neater  than  the  tax  |300  francs) 
which  waswrittcQ  down  fwr  the  office  of  Jgumta.  This  iniquitous  decision 
of  the  Minister  waH  dated  the  Idth  of  September.  It  docs  not  appear 
from  the  published  documenta  whctlicr  this  decree  was  carried  out. 
^Vhen,  in  the  middle  of  September,  the  Kpiacopal  (Council — con- 
sisting of  t!ic  Metropolitans  of  Nisch,  Ncgotinc,  Ushitza,  and 
Scbobata— assembled  at  Belgrade,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Serbian 
Metropolitan  ^Michael,  the  latter  snbmitted  the  law  of  the  new  tajccs  to 
tbeir  judgment. 

Here  is  the  eiact  translation  of  tbcir  protocol,  issued  on  the  24>th  of 
September : — 

"ThcKpiitcopnl  Couucil,  s«IIdtous,asisitsboun(l6nduty,  to  preserve  Orthodoxy 
intact,  having  vnrorceil  tbt-  canons  with  Die  luws  nbout  tlie  tn\oa,  dccW-os  thiit 
this  law,  in  thv  [joitiM  whicli  d"i;ree  «  piiyinf^iit  for  the  blearing  of  the  bishop 
and  for  holy  orO^rs,  which  arf.  obtuincd  by  tliw  grace  of  tho  Holy  (jliost,  is  con- 
trary to  the  canons  of  thg  Holy  Orthodox  Church,  and  therefore  the  ^pi<icopal 
Council  desirffs  that  this  law  should  be  auiendctl  bo  as  not  to  run  coiinKir  to  the 
aacred  canons  wluuh  we  are  bound  to  maintain  uuinjure±  So  likewise,  ihe 
Council  conuders  it  to  b«  incongruoui  that  this  Uw  should  have  boon  issuttd 
without  pniliminary  UTideratariiling  with  ilia  Hpiiicopal  Council." 

Tlic  Mctroj«>litan  Michael,  laying  before  the  Ministry  tbta  resolution 
on  the  10th  of  October,  with  the  signatures,  be  it  observed,  of 
aJI  the  bishops,  enclosed  an  epistle  explaining  that  decision  as 
an  answer  to  the  letter  of  M.  Novakovitnh,  the  Minister  of  lastructiou 
and  Church  Works,  dated  the  31st  of  July.  In  it  he  sh  owe  J  that  the  tone  o( 
his  own  epistle,  which  so  deeply  affronted  tbc  Minister,  did  not  in  tho 
least  differ  from  the  way  in  which  the  foi-mer  Serbian  bicrarehe  carried 
an  their  correspondence  with  the  secular  authorities: — 

"Sinue  the   time  that,   with  God's   help,  we  asceailed  the  episcopal  throne, 

wt  alw(i}-a,  with  all  our   soul,  served  the   interest  of  t)ic«   Holy  Church,    tho 

nouly  reigning  House,  and  the  Orthodox  Serbian  pcoplv;   and  in  alt  oircara- 

.  vra  haMened  to  meet  half.way  the  wishes  of  the  Government,  when  tlie 

■  wera  lubmittod  to  us  aocoriling  to  law." 

E;tplaining  further,  that  his  opinion  conccrniDg  tbe  taxatiou  of  the 
clei^y.  and  the  iatcrmcddliug  iu  tbe  internal  constitution  oF  the 
Church]  remains  the  same,  be  concludes  his  letter  with  the  following 
vords : — "  Tbc  GovcrooiCDt,    in    the  protocol  of  the  decision    of   the 
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Cooncil  ill  the  qiiration  nf  tlic  taxes,  will  see  thai  tlio  ScrbiEtn  bLihopf 
have  not  the  power  to  accept  the  new  law,  which  was  couHtituted  with- 
out the  ngrccinent  of  the  Episcopal  Ctmnril.'* 

The  Serbian  Ministry,  irritated  at  those  outspoken  comlcmuatmns  of 
iu  high -handed  and  lawless  acta,  piiblished  groundless  accuvutious 
against  Russian  "  interference."  The  "Auatro-Cabiriel  Party,"  as  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Time*  so  aptly  calls  the  present  Miatovitch  Ministrj', 
proceeded  to  further  violence,  and  set  up  B  crcatnrc  of  their  own. 

Tlic  Serbian  hierarchy  bnstcned  to  draw  up  n  coIIectiTc  protest  tg^inst 
this  outrage.  The  installation  of  Moses,  and  Michael's  banishment  to 
a  monastery,  was  the  ministerial  answer  to  that  protest.  Frightened  by 
so  cniel  and  despotic  a  policy  of  tlic  GovcrnnDent,  the  bishops,  one  after 
the  other,  except  the  Bishop  of  Schabati!,  yielded  to  force ;  but  they  all 
insisted  upou  the  condition  that  their  reco^itiou  of  Moses  should  be 
Toid  if  he  were  not  confirmed  iu  his  ^vowcrs  by  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople.     Spiritual  juriadictiou  is  entrusted  only  to  spiritual  hands. 

To  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Anttoeb,  Jerusalem, 
tfcc  rcpresentnti%-eB  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia,  and  the  Metropolitans 
of  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Montenegro,  tlic  Archbishop  Michael  has 
wade  his  appeal.  Until  they  have  decided  against  bim,  he  reniaius  the 
only  lawful  Archbishop  of  tlic  Serbian  Church, 

But  unlcj»  the  Skuptchina  displays  more  patriutism  than  Prince  Milan, 
the  Serbian  Churcb  will  be  eudaiififered,  and  Serbia  will  become  the 
AvaaUgarde  of  the  Hnpshurg  on  the  Balkan  peninsula.  FVom  such  a 
fntu  she  may  still  be  saved  by  the  energetic  action  of  her  Church  and 
people,  and  the  whole  Slavonic  world  waita  witb  anxiety  the  result  of 
this  trial. 


I 


V. 

Oo  the  nionument  erected  at  Krycvatx,  near  Alexinats,  by  Serbian 
patriots,  to  the  Bnssiau  volunteers  who  perished,  arc  cug^ved  the 
irorda :  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life 
[for  his  friends."  This  monument,  in  the  crcctiou  of  which  Michael 
Tiad  tfdceu  ihe  most  prominent  part,  was  one  of  the  few  material  indi- 
cations of  the  iouuinerablu  moral  links  which  bind  the  hearts  of  the 
greatest  to  those  of  tlte  least  Slavonic  peoples.  Not  in  vain  Is  the 
Moravs  valley  rich  with  tlie  grass-grown  graves  of  the  uuforgotten 
dead  i  not  iu  rain  fell  the  rich  rain  gf  BuRsian  blood  cpou  the  Serbian 
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J'  I'horo  ia  a  aarrow  rid^  in  tlie  Krave-yaril 
WouMI  KATc*  stkv  a  ebilJ  in  liU  hlcu  ; 
But  tfr  mo  Mad  my  Uiouj^iU  it  is  ii-idcr 
TlutD  tho  stAr-sowD  deep  of  8p»o«." 


memories  shine  as  the  stars   in    the  firmament,  to   light 
Cm  after  generation  fo  the  fulllracut  of  the  glorious  destiuiea  of 
the  Slavonic  world. 
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Ministers  may  lictray  their  trust,  pnncc&  mny  sell  themselves  tu  tbc 
enemy  oT  their  race,  but  the  sympathv  hclweeii  Russiiins  oad  Scrhinus 
cat!  no  more  be  nffcctcd  by  passing  misundcrsUDdin^s  or  bad  faith 
of  adminiittratioiiH,  than  the  light  of  the  sun  piiii  be  c-xtiiigiiislied  by  tlic 
passing  thiindcr-cloiid. 

When  the  news  reached  Moscow  that  the  venerable  Metropolitan  of 
tlie  Serbian  Church  had  been  deposed,  the  sensation  was  profound. 
But  when  it  waa  known  that  he  was  deposed  because  he  would  not 
allow  simony  to  pass  cun-cnt  in  the  Serbian  Church,  because  he  would 
not  allow  the  ciril  power  to  "  levy  a  tax  on  the  gift*  of  the  Holy 
Ohort,"  indignation  became  strong  indeed.  What  wns  our  MiniBter  at 
Belgrade  doing  to  raise  no  protest  aguinst  so  scandalou!!  an  uiilrage  ? 
How  could  that  personification  of  sleep  and  apalhy  n?pn'scut  ardent, 
thrilling  Russia  ?  On  St.  Michael's  Uar,  a  mixt*  for  the  Mctropolitau 
Michael  was  celebrated  in  the  Church  oi"  the  Serb  eouveiit  in 
Mo.^cow.  In  an  eluiiuciit  discourse,  the  Bishop  of  Moscow  spoke  as 
follows  : — 

"  IDird  indoed  wns  the  condiiion  of  Pravoslav  Cliristions  imder  the  Turkisli. 
yoke;  hut  it  in  now  hiirdt-r  ttiill.  Amid  the  Turltlsli  giersvc  lit  ions,  iii  iho  fjtoo  of 
an  opiii  enemy,  lh«  Christians  of  the  Bidkiir  Pfiiiitiiiulii  prespn-ed  »  complete 
spiritiinl  unity,  which  rendered  vnin  nil  eflbrts  to  hrc-.iU  tip  lliwr  iwii'inalUy  by 
meuua  ul' rude  phy3i(.-al  foi'ce.  At  the  prcaent  niooicnt  tlic  Serbian  Cliurcb,  in 
the  person  of  Itn  tepreacntacive  the  MetropoUlan  Michuel,  ii  engaged  in  combiit 
with  u  Di»rv  ihingaroits  ennmy,  with  Roman  CniholiciKrri,  wliieb,  by  na  inllueace 
hr«ttgbt  to  !)cnr  (t1ii-onjih  Ausirift),  nims  nt  tlic  Kubiugutinn  of  the  l'ruvo«lav  luist 
to  ilii  Bpiritual  Hovereignty.  In  Ibrmer  liraca  the  Pnlrinrch  Hcrniogiiiic  and  the 
Metropolitnit  Tiiilip,  in  combat  wiih  secular  authority,  Healed-  with  thc.>ir  blood 
their  devotion  to  the  Pravosiav  failh.  Now,  iaour  day,  the  Metropolitan  Michncl 
il  to  be  coaipcUcd  to  give  hia  asieat  to  n  practice  whicK  una  not  resorted  Co  vvnn 
in  Pagan  limei — to  the  new  law  whit-h  impou-s  Hixcs  utid  duttea  on  nil  wlio 
nssunie  ihe  monastic  habit,  or  who  are  ntisod  to  any  spiritual  dignify  whntevor. 
ThU  wrong  tli6  more  paiufulty  alFt^uts  us  b>(icau«e  it  U  bctng  wrought  in  tho«u 
very  liiiiilft  where  the  aiAitdard  of  Clirisiiaiiity  was  (irec  planted  by  Coast&ntiau 
th*  Great. 

"  It  i»  cloarto  us  that  the  Metropolitan  Michncl  cannot  rL-cognixe  this  new  law, 
which  aJTronU  the  dignity  and  fetter;  the  internal  liberty  of  the  Frnvuslnv  Church. 
The  example  of  courage  shown  by  the  Metropolitan  may  scnc  as  n  consolution 
for  all  in  these  times  of  general  Jiccneo  and  moral  weakneea." 

These  words  of  the  Bishop  mailc  a  deep  impression.  A  telegram  of 
sympathy  was  sent  to  the  Metropolitan,  signed  by  all  present,  by  the 
Bishop  Anihro«iu»,  Archbishop  Jacob,  scvcntl  nrcbimand rites — those  of 
Jernstilenij  .\le\andria  and  Antioeh — the  representative  of  ihc  I'atriareh 
of  Constantinople,  M.  AltsakoITj  and  the  membera  of  the  Slavouic 
Committee. 


VI. 


Before  I  conclude  this  lyricf  aud  imperfect  sketch  I  must  make  one 
or  two  explanations. 

la  speaking  of  Austria- Hungary,  I  put  aside  all  diplomatic  circnm- 
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locutions.  As  a  sirajilc  Slav,  I  am  simply  pleading  the  rights  of  tlie 
Slavs  ;  and  If  tlicse  riglita  arc  endangered  by  Austria-Hungary,  my  pica 
naturally  bocoiucs  jioleuiical.  But  if  llic  Cabinet  of  Viciiua-I*c*tli  would 
but  Lave  kc|>t  their  "hands  off''  tlie  liberties  and  the  religion  of  the 
Serbs  and  Southern  Slavs,  this  article  ivould  never  have  been  irrittca. 
UnforlunatclVj  Austria-Jliingnry,  by  hor  geographical  position,  can 
contn)!  the  Serbian  export  trade  ;  and,  by  Iit-r  comniiircial  treaties,  she 
can  make  uiieoftbc  |mticipality,  for  the  benefit  of  her  Jcwrish  speculators, 
to  almoat  any  extent,  But  because  »hc  can  control  the  Scrbinn  market, 
that  is  no  rcnson  why  b)ic  should  interfere  with  the  iudepciidciicc  of 
the  Serbian  Church. 

Aa  I  once  had  oecnsion  to  remark,  I  bnve  no  antipathy  to  Austrians, 
because  "Austriaiis"  do  not  esi»t ;  and  of  the  innumerable  tialioualitieii 
which  make  np  the  mosaic  of  the  Kmpire- Kingdom,  the  most  numerous 
arc  Slavs,  'I'liey  arc  so  numerous  even  that  they  can  afford  to  spare 
reemits  to  the  enemy.  Kossuth,  whoso  lioslility  lo  the  Slavonic  cause 
ifl  almost  a  niouomania,  is  himself  a  Slovak.  The  tendency  of  the  time 
is  in  favour  of  the  Slavonic  races,  within  Austria  an  well  as  without.  It 
was  an  Auslrinu  Slav  who  niad(^  that  poetic  prophecy,  which  scandalized 
so  deeply  the  Wi-sl  :  "  The  Gurmniis  have  reaehtd  their  day,  the 
Knglish  their  mid-day,  the  Frendi  their  afternoon,  the  Italians  their 
evening,  the  Spaniards  their  night,  but  tlic  Slava  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  the  morning." 

M,  Emilc  dc  Lavc-lcyc,  in  one  of  his  brilliant  contributions 
to  the  Remie  des  deux  AJondes,  indulges  in  a  dream  of  Austrio- 
JTungary  trnnsformed  into  a  moiiarehical  and  Slavonic  Switzerland. 
"  There  are  sixteen  millions  of  Slavs  within  her  borders,"  lie  says,  "  and 
eight  nuillions  in  Kurnpcan  Turkey,  while  there  are  only  five 
million  GcrmanH,  and  eight  million  Magyars.  Austria- [lungary, 
having  lost  her  centre  of  gravity,  wilt  settle  eaflt  and  southward, 
and  firom  the  Saxon  mounlaius  to  the  .^gean  will  arise  a  Federation  of 
the  Danube,  in  whidi,  of  eourac,  the  Slavs  will  be  tlie  dominant 
power .^'  "  That  is  the  only  hope  of  Austria,"  says  M.  de  Lnveleye,  ber 
most  intelligent  advocate  in  the  West.  After  decomposition  and  rc- 
composition  tlic  new  Austria  may  be  better  than  the  pn;srnt.  Hut 
whatever  may  arise  from  the  ashes,  is  not  Aiistrin-IJiingary  already  in  its 
funeral  pyr«?  My  opinion,  being  too  partial,  has  of  course  no  weight ; 
hut  what  does  M.  Kossuth  sjiy,  what  does  Mgr.  Stro9«mnycr  say,  what 
docs  M.  dc  Lavcleye  himself  say?  M.  Kossnth,  allhough  a  Slovak, 
declared  four  years  ago  that  "the  razor  was  put  to  the  throat  of 
Austria  and  also  of  Hungary,  when  the  Vicuna  Cabinet  followed"  the 
"infernal"  policy  "of  sciaing  Bosnia- and  Ilersegoviua.  Bishop  Strost- 
inayer  is  a  statesman  devoted  to  Au&tria.  "  llic  decisive  hour,"  he 
said  in  1870,  '*  approaches  for  Austria,  and  Cltod  knows  that  I  would  give 
my  life  at  this  moment  to  save  her.  But  in  these  supreme  hours  do 
her  rulers  uudcrstand  their  position?     If  they  coaseiit  to  favour  the 
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national  dcYclopmcnt  of  Bosnia,  all  the  Dast  wilt  turn  towards  us.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  wc  attempt  to  dcuntioualiac  tliomj  to  the  profit  of  tbe 
Germans  aud  tlie  ^fagj-urs,  we  bIibII  speedily  bo  more  detested  than 
the  Turks,  aud  Austria  will  iucvitably  march  to  her  dtjom."  Tbose 
who  read  the  correspondence  of  sucli  trustworthy  (jbscrrcrs  an  Mr. 
PiUgerald,  Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  and  Mr.  Stillman,  need  not  be 
told  LoiY  exactly  one  part  of  Bisbop  StrosBinaycr's  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled.  M.  de  IjOTclcyc  himself  says,  "If  Austiia  combat*  the 
)rgitimn.tc  nsplrations  nf  the  Slav  populations;  Bh<>  will  commit 
suicide."     Thei^e  are  tlie  wards  of  Ker  admirer  and  eulogist. 

But  before  concluding,  I  must  quote  a  remarkable  despatch  "of  a 
distinguished  statcAman,  who  ha.s  been  so  useful  to  his  adopted 
country — viz.,  Count  Bcust,  the  former  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  In 
the  year  1867  he  urged.  Austria  to  encourage  a  wide  development 
of  tho  privih'gfs  of  the  Chrifttian  ])Opulalioiis  of  the  Balknne,  who 
should  be  put  under  tlie  protcefonitc  of  tho  whole  of  Europe,  and 
endowed,  ujider  guarautces  from^  all  the  Conrta,  with  indeperidcat 
institutions,  in  accordiincc  with  their  various  religious  and  races." 

If  that  policy  were  pursued  there  would  be  no  crisis  to-day  in 
Serbia^  and  uo  cause  for  very  serious  uneasiness  and  forebodings. 

O.  K, 
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WHAT  is  the  opiuiou  of  tlic  Corporatiou  of  tlic  City  in  rcfcr- 
cucc  to  the  Muuicipal  Oovcriiineut  of  Loiulou  ?  This  is  a 
questiou  more  easily  suggested  than  answered.  The  Corporution 
lias  not,  tlirougli  its  ruHug  .  body — the  Court  of  Jirayor,  Alder- 
men, aud  CouDciUors — expressed  any  definite  opinion,  aud  being 
11  noun  of  multitnde,  it  ifi  iliificult  tn  gather  with  any  defp'cc  of 
certainty  the  opinionK  of  it<i  conBtitueiit  parts.  Pcrha]iS  no  one  is  in  a 
position  to  make  a  closer  gueM  than  myself,  haring  mingled  with  its 
incmbcni  and  officers  for  so  long  a  period  that  I  have  seen  the  whole 
boily,  both  of  members  and  oDiccrs,  exiatiug  when  I  entcittl  the  serricc 
of  the  Corporation  fifty-two  years  since,  removed  by  death,  and  the  entire 
Corporation  renewed  by  fresh  eloetions.  Having  morcoTcr,  occupied 
positions  which  did  not  call  for  active  participation  in  the  public 
discuftsioa.1  of  its  Courts,  T  have  been  raore  an  observer  and  a 
listener  than  a  debater,  have  taken  note  of  much  which  has  been 
spoken — wisely  ot  otherwise ;  imired,  in  some  nortj  I  hare  been  in  the 
position  of  Dickens's  parrot,  "  which  said  little  hut  thought  the  more." 
1  have  also  Tritncssed  the  sitting  of  one  lloyal  Commission,  which  reported 
ill  1837,*  aud  of  auotleriu  ISuS-i',  and  was,  officially  orothcnvisc,  con- 
nuetcd  vith  both  inquiries.  T  have  nUo  attended  Select  Committees  of 
TarUameut  on  the  same  subject,  in  1801  and  again  iu  18GG,  aud  have 
aeeu  various  Bilta  introdncctl  into  Varlinment  bearing  npon  the  subject. 

Ilavini;  been  requested  to   answer   the  question  at  the  head  of  tlii» 
paper,  I  will,  w  far  as  it  is  possible  and  becoming,  attempt  so  to  do. 

To  make  a  reply  possible,  it  is  absolutely  uccessary  to  find  definitions 
for  one  or  two  terms.     'What  is  meant  by  Municipal  Government  of  the 

■  Tbo  CommiauoD  «At  fr«m  1833  to  IS37:  it  it  teniud  in  this  paper  tltc  Commiuioii  of 
1837,  *•  it  luado  it*  r«(K«t  on  London  io  IbM  year. 
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Metropolis?  What  is  meant  liy  rerorm  of  that  Govenimciit?  What 
is  muaut  by  reform  of  tlie  Corporation  of  London?  The  answer  to 
these  qucstiuuH  would  very  much  euuduee  to  a  reply.  Even  a  child, 
if  promised  some  good  thing,  will  have  wisdom  to  ask,  Whut  is  it  like? 

Now  here  is  my  iuitial  difficulty — ^tlc  diflcreiicfs  of  opinion  entertained 
by  tituse  who  have  hcca  culled  to  bring  judicial  conMdcration  to  bc&r 
upuu  the  question,  or  have  set  thcmsclvcii  to  solve  it.  I'lic  trumpets 
Kiving  8Hch  varied  and  uncertain  Round*,  1  nm  in  an  unccrtaiuty  as  to 
ihe  direetion  in  vrhich  the  Corporntion  would  march  if  imperatively  called 
to  take  action.  The  Corporation  Inquiry  Commission  of  1837  recom- 
mended one  tiling,  the  Commissiou  which  »at  in  1855—1  recommcuded 
RQothcr.  The  Select  Committee  of  the  Houac  of  Commoiia,  which  sat 
in  1861,  went  very  fully  into  the  subject,  but  the  members  were 
divided  in  opinion,  and.  resolutioua  proposed  on  the  subject  >vere  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Committee ;  irbUc  the  Select  Committee  which  sat  ia 
ISCG  re[)ortcd  only  the  evidence  taken. 

Then  there  have  liecn  grave  personal  divergences  of  opinion.  Nfr. 
John  Stnnrt  Mill  hronght  in  a  Dill  in  1836 ;  ^£r.  Charles  Buxton  took 
up  that  Hill  when  Mr.  Mill  lost  his  scat ;  and  on  Mr.  Buston'a  lamented 
(toccaxe,  Lord  Elcho  took  charge  of  the  measure,  for  practically  the  three 
BiII$  ircrc  the  same  in  principle,  or  drawn  oa  the  same  line*.  It  is  U9 
secret  that  Mr.  James  Deal,  an  active  and  intelligent  member  of  the 
Vestry  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  stood  godfather  to  these  Jlills. 
Mr.  J.  F.  B.  Firtb,  and  otliers,  introduced  a  Bill  iu  the  Session  of  1880, 
drawn  on  totally  difiercut  lines. 

There  is  a  further  class  of  diffieitltiea  in  reference  to  an  answer  to 
the  question  under  consideration.  There  has  been  a  want  of  oousistency 
among  those  who  advocate  change,  tbelr  public  and  their  priratelr 
«xpre8sed  opiuioos  by  no  means  coinciding.  So  soon  as  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  bad  signed  the  report  of  1837,  suggesting  most  important 
changes,  he  said  in  my  bearing,  .ind  he  wrote  to  the  Timts  to  the  same 
cfl'cct,  that  things  were  so  well  managed  in  the  City  that  the  Gorcrn- 
mcnt  had  taken  them  for  a  model  for  reforming  the  other  corporatioua 
ID  Kngland.  Sir  (Jeorgc  Corncwall  Lewis,  the  moat  prominent  member 
of  the  Commission  of  1853-4,  said  to  a  deputation  whi(;h  waited  upon 
him  to  learn  Ihc  iutcntious  of  the  Government  of  which  he  formed  a 
part,  "It  is  wise  to  let  well  alone."  Mr,  John  Stuart  Mill,  whose 
feevere  condemnation  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  both  aucieut  and 
modern,  serves  as  a  motto  to  Mr.  Firth's  "  Municipal  London,"  spoke 
to  me  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  of  the  constitution  nud  aute- 
<etleuts  of  the  Corporation  of  Loudon,  asserting  that  it  bad  saved  the 
privileges  of  Parliament  when  assailed  by  despotic  power  in  the  attempt 
to  arrest  its  members  who  fled  to  the  City  for  safety.  He  expressed, 
also,  his  detennination  to  make  the  City  of  London  in  some  way  the 
centre  and  bond  of  union  of  all  the  ten  uew  Corporations  wbicb,  by  bis 
jJill,  be  proposed  to  create.     Mr.  M'.  M.  Torrcns,  M.P.,  in  a  thoughtful 
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payer  in  the  Nineteenth  Centwry  (Nov.  1880,  pp.  7G(i-786),  csprcssM  an 
opiuion  differing  in  many  respects  from  those  of  the  gcutlciucu  above 
roferrod  to,  leaning,  aa  he  cvideiitl^  does,  to  the  principles  cuuacintcd 
by  the  Cummissioti  of  1853-4,  for  devatiug  the  Jtetropolitan  Parlia- 
mcutary  boruuf^Iis  into  indepeotleut  corporations,  but  strongly  depre- 
cating that  nnch  public  authorities  .ibould  "exist  fur  tho  making  of  gas, 
the  sujiply  of  watir,  the  organization  of  traffiir,  or  the  dealing  in  aoy 
other  want  or  commodity  for  the  public  at  large." 

It  vill  be  Tpcll  to  look  a  little  more  iu  detail  into  the  rccommcDda- 
tioni  of  the  various  constitnted  authorities,  whoso  opinions  wiU  naturally 
have  more  weight  than  individual  prcfcrenees. 

The  Commissioners  on  Municipa!  Corporations  (1837),  in  their 
second  Report,  which  deals  exclusively  with  Loudou,  recommended 
clearly  the  creation  of  vne  Municipality  for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis, 
wbile  evidently  leaning  to  the  centralizing  and  bureaucratic  temlencicB 
of  the  purty  which  called  them  iuto  exiatcuee — everything  of  real 
importance  being  placed  under  thccontro!  of  the  Iraiwrial  Government. 
The  following  parngniph  indicates  the  scope  and  direction  of  their 
Teeommendations  : — 

"  It  is  cvLdenr  llint  any  rcaioning,  fotitided  upon  the  assumption  that  questions 
respecting  the  C'urporation  relate  to  the  wholn  town  of  L'liitluu,  will  be  entirely 
fallnciouH;  and  this  necessarily  introduces  much  perplexity  into  idl  discusuona 
on  the  Gorporuta  system,  owiug  to  tbe  gieat  difficulty  vrliiuh  there  is  in  [irovcnt* 
ing  Bttch  an  nssutuptivD  from  beiog  madv.  We  hikriUy  anlicipnte  that  it  will  liA 
enggeated,  for  the  purptMe  of  removing  the  nppearutice  ofHingidanty,  that  th<t 
other  c]iuu'terj)  ol'tlio  town  sliouhl  he  furmud  into  iad(>]ieudent  and  isolated  com- 
mn&ities,  if  indeed  tho  multifwiotts  rolalions  to  which  their  proximity  coinpeia 
th«m  would  permit  tlieiu  lo  be  i&olatcd  aud  independent,  Tliis  plan  would,  as  it 
scotus  Co  us,  in  getting  rid  of  an  anomaly,  tdndio  multiply  and  perpetunteancvil." 

Having  decided  against  "independent  communities,"  the  Report  goes 
0T»  to  rccommcud  that  the  control  of  Iho  police,  the  paving,  Bewage, 
and  lighting  of  the  streets,  and  the  uarigatiou  and  couscrvaucy  of  the 
Thames,  should  be  placeil  nnder  the  ilireet  control  of  the  generat 
Exrcutice  Government  o/  the  country. 

The  Commissiuuers  of  ItK^nlry  into  the  ('orporation  of  London, 
irho  aat  in  18i>3-4,  arrived  at  a  directly  oppasitc  conclusion.  They 
TOCOiDmended  the  aef>aratc  incorporation  of  the  seven  Parliamentary 
boroughs  which,  exclusive  of  the  City,  existed  at  that  date  iu  the  metro- 
polis, with  the  creation  of  a  central  Hoard  of  Wocks,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  several  Metropolitan  Corporutious  when  establiBhed. 

They  firat  give  their  reasons  for  »  separate  measure  for  dealing  with 
the  cxiating  Corporation,  and  they  then  suggest  the  creation  of  inde- 
pendent corporations. 

"  Tiic  ii(»ilii>n  of  the  Corporation  of  Loiiiloii  is  indeud  so  peculiar  as  to  render 
its  conipreheasion  in  a  gcneyal  measure  of  municipal  rtgtilaCion  a  ualt«r  of 
extrem*  dilHcuIty,  and  to  point  it  out  aa  a  fit  subjuct  of  upeoial  and  scparato 
legislation.  Tlic  antiqmty,  extent,  and  importance  of  its  privileges,  tlio  long 
scries  of  its  charters,  the  large  amount  of  its  revenues,  its  motropohtan  position, 
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and  its  hlHtoricnl  aaiocuitioias,  cotnbiito  to  givu  it  n.  cliaractor  dilFurenl  Tmai  tliat 
of  fmy  oUiuT  muaicipat  borough.  It  mu;  ha  riIiVI  that  th«  cDiitmu«d  i>r«- 
domioanoe  of  the  popuUr  el«roent  \a  tli«  formauon  of  its  gov<-n>iug  l>ody 
faraiah«<l  a  reason,  in  mS5,  for  <?xc<.'pling;  it  iWin  iliii  Municiiial  CorponitioQ« 
Act ;  seeing  tliHt  oiio  of  tlio  principut  dufecl*  wlitcti  tliiit  Act  was  iiiMiidud  to 
i«mt<dj',  vna  tlia  pmcticiil  exclusion  of  th«  prinuipic  of  popiilnr  election  from 
tb«  goTorument  of  ilia  lioroug;)],  and  lite  aocuiiiulntioii  of  power  la  tbu  bftod*  ofa 
small  body  ot'peraons.  The  CommusionRrA  stnte  in  tboir  general  report  of  16S&, 
'  The  riokC  common  imd  mo«t  striking  dofucc  iu  t}iu  cotutituLioo  of  tlm  oiunicipal 
corpomtionit  of  EngEuid  and  Wales,  i«  thnt  tlic  corpornUi  bodies  exist  indep^u- 
<lcntljr  of  Uw  comni unities  among  which  thojr  are  foimd.  The  coipoialioiis  look 
upon  themsekea,  and  are  oomiidered  b/  the  iuhabitant*,  as  BepKr»t«  and  ssuluvive 
bodios ;  th«}r  have  powers  and  pririlegu  withiii  tb«  towns  and  ciiie«  from  whicii 
tbey  lira  named,  but  in  most  pUcos  uU  idrntity  of  intorcat  betweca  the  corpora- 
tioH  and  th<!  iuhiibitaats  h:ia  disappt^nred.'  From  thu  dofvcl  dtMcribcd  in  this 
poasBgo  the  Corporation  of  London  haa  been  for  many  years  oxonipt.  The 
BMooer  in  wbicU  the  Cotuinoii  Council  a  elected  haa  produced  to  a  groat  extent 
an  identity  of  iiitcn-ols  between  the  govcrniiijc  municipiU  body  and  the  exiating 
muoicijuil  ci»iitnuiiir.y.  and  has  secured  the  iHlter  n  council  repreaenting  tbeir 
general  opinions  and  feelings.  The  Municipul  ComtaisaoncrnpnrtiaalaTly  advert 
to  the  Common  Council  of  London  at  diittinguiiihing  thut  Corporation  from  tb« 
doae  corpoTaitoiis  which  thi.'ri  previilled  tlironghuut  the  country." 

'*  The  imjtortnnoe  of  th«  City  «f  London  in  relation  to  the  rem  of  th«  toetropolEa 
arise*,  not  from  its  area  or  its  population,  or  ovon  its  rateable  prviMrly,  but  from 
its  oeatraJ  position,  and  from  the  m^tgnitude  of  the  ntcccaniilc  and  [wcuniary 
transactions  which  are  daily  oarriod  on  within  iui  limitH.  From  this  statement 
it  remits  thnt  the  urea  inaltidnd  within  tho  boundaries  of  the  City  of  London 
forms  only  n  ainsll  porUon  of  the  entire  mutropolitan  district.  It  is,  howorcTt 
t)t«  only  part  of  the  metropolis  whicti  has  a  municipHl  oorjioratiun.  Tlve  aty 
of  Westminster,  Marylebone,  Kinsbury,  and  the  Tower  ijumlets  north  of  tho 
Tlianies,  ami  Southwiirk,  Lnnihftli,  ami  (Ireenwich  south  of  the  Thamcw,  are 
iad««d  Parliamentary  borouglis,  returning  muinhors  to  the  House  of  ComnuAia, 
and  thay  are  all  aituated  within  the  limits  of  the  melropoliii ;  tuit  they  aro  not 
Bunicipal  borougha,  nor  do  they  iMiasesa  any  municipal  organix&tioiL." 

"  Tlut  portion  of  the  Munlcifid  Corporations  Act  which  consiata  in  kit 
extension  of  thv  tioundaricii  of  tlio  borough  ku  a«  to  comprehend  all  portions  of 
the  town  and  it*  Mubiirbs  lying  beyond  the  old  limit*,  Mcm*  to  lU  inupplic«bl«  to 
the  case  of  the  mctropohs.  Jf  the  procedure  of  ihc  LcgielBturu  in  the  Manicipnl 
Oorporauoas  Act  be  taken  as  a  precedent,  absolutely  and  without  discnunnauon, 
in  reforming  the  London  CorpoTadon,  it  would  bo  necessary,  not  only  to  alter  its 
constitution,  but  to  advAncu  the  present  boundaries  of  tJie  City,  until  they 
nirrounded  the  entire  metropolis;  a  procass  by  which  an  areu  of  72S  ucre» 
would  be  converted  intu  an  areu  of  7)t,029  acres — by  which  a  jiopolation  of 
129,128  would  be  converUid  into  a.  population  of  a,362,23(;,  and  £953,110 
wuuld  be  convcrU'il  into  an  jom-jisuiijiil  ui  i'J.iJG-l.ms,*  A  chiwigc  of  thia 
magnitude  would  not  only  niter  the  wliok-  cliancivr  of  the  City  Corpomtion, 
but  it  wonld,  ax  it  seems  to  ns,  defeat  the  inaiii  purpi'*e  of  municipal  ini-tiin- 
tiouH.  London,  taken  in  jia  full  extent,  is  (as  it  has  witli  literal  truth  been 
called)  '  a  proviitc«>  covered  with  bousea;'  iu  diameter,  from  north  to  south  and 
from  ea*t  to  west,  \*  so  great  tliaL  the  pcroonit  living  at  its  fullest  extremities  ttare 
few  interests  in  common ;  its  area  is  so  large  tlmt  each  inhabitant  is  in  general 
aciiUBioted  only  with  his  own  <iaart«r,  and  has  no  minute  knowledge  of  otbw 
parts  of  the  town.  Itenoo  ihc  two  finit  conditians  for  municipal  government, 
miuuU)  local  knowk-dge  and  cooununity  of  int-creats,  would  he  wantlnd;  if  the 
whole  of  London  were,  by  an  extension  of  the  present  bouj^dAriva  of  iha  city, 


•  llio  ponnlAtion  hu,  siiue  1B»1,  increased  front  ■i,.'W.^!»6  t>  3.S3!!,44I,  aii<l  the 
BMot— tiie  liatis  «f  osaeanaent  !■  Intended— boa  increased  from  ^,9(M,M8  ta  £2T,&U),0'ifi>. 
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plnood  uiidur  a  Kingla  municipot  corporuUon.  Tho  enormous  numl>ori  of  ilie 
populntiou,  oaA  the  vnel  inngnilude  of  tlie  intcrasts  wbicb  would  Lo  uiidor  llio 
core  of  the  municijuil  lioily,  would  likewise  render  ita  admin Ulratioii  a  work  of 
great  dll}i<:u!ty.  It  inii)'  tie  nt)di>il  time  llio  bisection  of  London  by  the  TbaoMS 
furnUhnit  nil  mlditioiinj  rciiDQii  fnr  not  piftcing  tha  wholii  town  undur  n  unglSj 
mini ki pill  corporauon.  All  roads,  etreett,  «jwcr»,  gaa-pipcs,  wiJ  WBler-pipen — in' 
ahurt,  nil  means  of  suportlcial  or  aubterraneoUB  commuaication  which  run  la 
continuous  lines  from  nortb  to  itouth — nro  necessarily  stopped  by  the  river. 
Muny  of  Uic««  nrc  Jiroctly  or  indirectly  tliu  subjuvts  of  Kiuui<;ipiil  coiUroI ;  ;iti<l 
therefore  a  mun ioijial  body  which  governed  the  metropolis  both  north  and  souili 
of  iln!  Thfimifs  would  tind  that  the  conlinaity  of  its  operations  was,  in  many 
r(tspei?t»,  liroken  ofl'  by  naturiJ  vircutastancce.  Thode  conaiderstioos  itppoar  to 
us  decisive  a^-ninitt  tlie  uxpedicucy  of  pliicing  the  whole  of  thu  inetropolia  under^ 
8  single  municijuil  coqionition,  nithoutiidv«rUiig  to  thunu  mom  gonttrjil  qu«)itiont 
of  public  policy  wliicli  naturally  suggest  theniselvos  in  connection  with  the 
subject." 

"Allliough  the  City  of  London  is  tlie  only  part  of  the   metropolis  wliicli 

Sosscases  nniniiiHpnl  orgnnizntion,  there  are  nt  prM«nl  within  iha  tnotropolitan 
iatrict  KTcu  Pftrlinmeniary  borou|jbs,  each  of  wlticb,  with  the  exception  of 
.  Greenwich,  conUiins  a  larger  number  of  inhabited  houses  and  a  larger  papulation 
than  the  City.  Uf  ihcae  sttven  borough*  (Finabury,  Marylebone,  Tower  JJnmlets, 
Westminster,  Lnnibcih,  ^outhwnrk,  and  Groonwich)  five  received  the  right  of 
returning  members  to  I'urlinincnt  under  the  Boforni  Act  of  1832,  itnd  wc  concur 
in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  his  evidBnco  given  b«fure  our 
Commission,  that  '  aa  the  LegUlnture  had  already  decided  to  enfranchise  other 
portions  of  the  uictropoliN  aa  rnrlittinuiititry  boroughs,  the  Legislature  ought  to 
complete  the  work  by  enfranchiting  thuui  fur  niuniciiial  purposes  »lso  "  (Questioa 
719^).  Wo  think,  indeed,  that  if  au  ntternpt  wore  mode  to  givo  it  niunicipal-f 
orgasisaliou  to  the  entire  nietropoUs,  by  a  wider  extension  of  tho  [>roittnt 
boundiU'lGS  of  the  city,  the  utility  of  tlio  present  Corporauon,  as  an  institution 
Buited  to  its  present  limittd  an-a,  would  be  destroyed  ;  while  at  the  same  time  s 
municipAl  ndministrntioct  of  an  c:(cee»ivQ  mngnicudc,  and  therefore  ill  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  other  jiarta  of  Llie  metropolis,  would  be  created.  But  wc  auc  no 
reason  why  the  benefit  of  niuaicipal  inatitutionB  should  not  be  extended  to  the 
rest  of  the  mc-tropoUa  by  its  division  into  munioipal  districts,  each  posseesing  a 
mimicipul  government  of  it.i  own." 

A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commona  s&t  in  ISGl  ott 
"Local  Govemmnit  and  Taxation  in  the  Metropolis,"  presided  over  by 
Mr.  A.  S.  Ayrtou,  JI.P.  This  Committee  uttcniptcd  to  arrive  at  a 
principle  of  Municipal  Goverument  for  the  Metropolis,  wlieu  the 
followiug  clauses,  bearing  ilirectly  ou  tlie  (question,  were  proposed,  but 
disBKTced  to  by  the  Committee  in  drafting  tlieir  third  Report,  which 
left  the  form  of  the  futun:  Muuicipul  Goveruuieut  of  the  Metropolis 
undefiaed : — 


"  Pamgra[ih  64. — It  is  obviouii,  from  the  foregoing  brief  wininiary,  tliat  great 
lefit  might  \w  anticipnted  from  the  division  of  the  mMropolis  into  districts 
lituble  for  the  adiuinistration  of  those  Iccnl  afliiirs  which  it  would  bo  uuncccs- 
ntry  to  eutrust  to  any  ct^ntrnl  suthorily.  To  usccrtaio  tho  proper  limits  of  each 
district,  and  thv  prceiEo  powers  with  which  its  governing  body  should  bo 
«iitTiisted,  would  require  a  minute  inveetigntion  of  its  local  circumrtaoces,  and  of 
the  local  and  general  statutes  to  which  your  Coinuiiltcc  huR  above  adverted. 
"Sot  do  your  Committee  think  this  task  could  be  undertakc<tt  witJi  advantage 
notil  soma  ventral  ndministracicii  is  ineticuted,  cnpnblc  of  expressing  the  wishei 
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ami  pojdCiming  (Ji«  conEdenw  of  the  iuhabibuiUuuii  tlic  omicrj  of  ])ri)[»»rt;  ia 
tliQ  RietroEiolid. 

(to.— "Your  Comniittue  therefore  regitrd  ihe  establishment  of  ah  oSiclent 
municipal  bodj,  (airly  rep»K-uting  all  cUsse*  and  iulurMia,  as  tlie  Grsc  hKp 
towuida  any  imiirovi;m«iit  iii  ihc  Iwal  giivcrinTiL-iit  in  the  mirU-opotifl, 

66.—"  liaii  Llic  CorporHtiou  of  Lomloii  Iwen  cnbrged  with  tli«  growth  of  iha 
metro)ii>!iM,  n«  in  former  times,  sn<-.h  a  tnniiicipalicy  woiiUI  ulrauly  axiw.  The 
con»titutioQ  of  that  Cor[nr.itiuii  haa  been  already  framed  for  inetropoli(nn 
goreroinent,  and  your  Cotntiiitteo  think  that  tio  better  ciiurte  coiild  now  be 
deviled  for  affording  the  mctropnliit  tlio  benefit  of  mttnlcipnl  inatitultflns  thaa 
to  pr«c«ed  on  llie  principle*  of  tho  Londoa  CorporatloD. 

6T. — ■"  Should  rorliament  be  disposed  to  restore  this  most  oQCJcnt  body  lo 
tb«  ttation  which  it  formerly  ciijoyed,  it  would  only  be  neoeasaiy  to  eolar^ge  the 
boiind&ri«a  of  the  City  to  tliose  of  llio  inGtropolia,  to  divide  the  metropolis  into 
waids  of  convenient  dimennojis,  iiai  to  oU-ct  *  body  of  akicrmeii  and  coutkiI- 
men  for  e»ch  ward;  tho  affuirs  of  the  ward  being  prwidod  Ofcr  by  the 
aidi-rmen  and  cotincilmen,  Kith  the  nsnstaace  of  such  additional  vewtrymen  ait 
tni^ht  be  Decuasary  for  thu  ward  udaiinUtraliou. 

69. — "  Your  ComR]it(«o  an?  of  opinion  that  a  Board  thus  constitnted  might, 
witli  great  uiIvAntugo  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  tho  nioiropolix,  bo  untniHled  with  the 
administrAtiun  niid  siiperviaion  of  those  locul  affairs  which  could  not  be  con- 
Tonicntly  committed  to  ilie  care  ofdi&tnct  Itoarda. 

70, — "  It  slioiUd  not  liowevi-r  ha  forgotten,  that  to  maiouin  two  munidpal 
bodies,  one  charged  with  nil  the  rcxpcvnnible  duties  of  cho  local  govornment  of 
tlic  lEiulropolis,  and  entitled  by  its  labours  and  its  uscfulncu  to  titu  coiiGdeoco 
and  nyt[>cct  of  the  community,  aad  the  other  merely  preserving  tliu  piigwmiry 
of  ]viu  dniea,  with  aa  e.TpenBivc  retinue  of  highly  paid  officers  at  great  cost, 
would  be  gratuitous  WHsl©  of  public  rcawuroes. 

"I, — *'Tn  consolidate  thnsc  institutians  into  one  municipality  niiRht,  tliere- 
fore,  be  e<|ual]y  adTsntsgoous  to  all  the  iohabitants,  both  witliiii  and  without 
the  City  of  London," 

Another  Select  Committee  of  tLe  Hmise  of  Commons  sat  in  1860 
ou  "Metropolitan  Local  Govermiieut,"  but  alao  failed  to  solve  the 
problem.  Tlio  Keport*  of  the  Commissioners  of  1837  and  of  185+, 
above  mentioned,  were  referred  to  them,  and  "  that  they  have  power 
to  report  tbeir  opiniou  atid  observations  thereon  to  the  House."  This 
Committee  look  much  eviileriee,  including  my  own,  but  they  did  not 
make  miy  report  beyond  the  Minutes  of  Evidiuicc  and  the  Appendix 
thereto. 

Id  the  ahscucc  of  any  conscnsua  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Royal  Com- 
missioners, or  of  Menabcrs  of  Select  Committees,  can  -we  find  in  the 
expresHed  opinions  of  lending  stAtcamcu  any  gtiidaucc  as  to  tho  principles 
which  would  probably  mould  and  shape  Municipal  Government  for  this 
great  ractropoliu?  We  arc  compelled  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
ncgatirc.  Mr.  Torrens  remarks  on  the  silence  of  Sir  Gcorgo  Corne- 
w&ll  Lewis,  the  most  prominent  statcsmau  who  has  taken  any  part  in  the 
ooueidcration  of  the  nuhject,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Commission 
of  18fi3-4.  Speaking  {NhelfenlA  Centurtf.Noy.  1880,  p.  770)  of  the  Bill 
for  creating  the  Metropolitan  Hoard  of  Works,  Mr.  Torreiis  writes: — 

"  Had  tlie  framing  of  a  measure  for  niiinictpalixing  Lomlon  been  confided  in 
18fi&  to  a  Statesman  imbued  with  Conslitutional  learning  and  fccltng,  the 
malocials  lay  ready  to  hand)  and  impediments  lliere  were  none.     Tfao  Report  of 
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tl)«  Commiacion  (Iftril)  hud  cViiTcd  the.  sito  and  f^iren  tho  grotind  pho  (or  ni 
great  lind  suitable  dt-cigii  in  harmony  with  the  best  tiatlitious  oftbe  realm,  uid 
capnblc  nlikc  of  local  cxpnnHion  and  ft^ilcrol  nduptntion.  Tlic  patient  nnd 
poudering  mitid  of  Sir  CI.  C.  Lewis,  full  of  tho  wisdum  tliat  canies  of  youtli 
B(>ont  in  study  .ind  of  mnoliood  dieuij' lined  by  experience  in  Adiuitiislrtttive  life, 
would  liaTc  set  about  iin-llimljcjiily  building  up  inuini.-iiinlilti:fi  on  ciiliur  aide  of 
the  Tbaines,  fitted  to  MtiMfy  idl  that  wiu  b«st  in  iii  iddlL-clnjni  ;inibilinn,  aiid  to 
SAT?  80  nutny  gr«ikt  and  growing  commnnitica  from  liability  to  'lh«  ilt^matA 
roproacli  of  iiii[iBtriotic  upatJiy  uad  fitful  yielding  to  the  passion  ok  delusion  of 
the  hour.  .  .  ." 

"  Alunicipa!  corporatinnii,  indiipoiidoat  and  pownrrul,  wer*,  liQ  inw,  poeulinrly 
wanted  lo  Tcdcctn  from  political  incoutiauily  aud  eooial  ncrwlcssntss  th«  com- 
munities uround  ibo  sent  of  Government,  liut  lie  bad  not  tbe  drawing  of  tho 
Bill,  and  tbe  opportunity  was  lust.  Sir  Benjaniin  UtiU,  whoao  conetituentB 
bad  for  aome  time  boon  urging  him  to  obtain  for  thcni  BOcn«  remedy  for  tbe 
aoomiLlieit  and  inequalities  of  tbcir  Inc.il condition,  readily  iindcrtook  to  piny  tbe 
part  of  godfather  lo  a  acheme  modolled  on  that  of  Paria," 

Mr.  Torrcus  then  potnte  out  that  while  many  proiniueat  tucmbcrs  of 
Parliament  approved  the  mcnaure,  the  lenders  of  men  preserved  a 
sigaificaat  silence,  lie  says,  "It  is  not  iioworthy  of  uotc  that  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis — Ills  wiser  judgiueut  being  overruled  by  his  colleagues  in 
tbe  Cabiuet — retuuiucd  tUrouj^bout  obdui'AtcIy  mute,  and  that  during 
the  oft-renewed  diaeussioii  of  detail*  not  a  scnteuco  of  approval  is 
reeorded  from  the  lipa  of  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Cobdcn,  Jlr.  Bright, 
Mr.  Disraclij  or  Mr.  Crladstoiie."  The  late  Lord  Derby,  in  tbe  Lords, 
also  criticired  the  Bill  unfavourably. 

Where,  then,  can  such  n  tlefioition  of  what  ia  intended  by  improved 
or  refornied  Municipal  Gowrnmcnt  be  found  as  shall  enable  n  dcfiuite 
reply  to  be  giv^-ii  ? 

Ucforc  a  reformed  Jfunicipal  administration  is  welcomod,  every 
thoughtful  man  will  want  to  know  wliat  shape  or  guise  it  will  asBumc, 
and  will  reserve  judgment  until  it*  true  character  is  aacertained. 
'Tis  wise  rather  to  "  bear  the  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to  others  that  we 
know  not  of."     And  thinking  men  will  imiuirc,  in  tbe  spirit  of  Hamlet — 

"  Ifc  tby  intent*  wicktHi  or  ciinritftblc, 
Tliuu  «:i.'iiic*t  in  audi  n  ij iKitwaaMo  tbftpo, 
Tint  1  will  i.|»>ak  to  thee." 

If  municipal  reform  be  found  to  bide  tmdcrtbat  inoifcrisivc  tcrmdcstruc* 
tion  of  popular  liberties,  or  bureaucracy  or  ccntrabzation,  it  will  not 
meet  with  friendly  greeting,  but  will  arouse,  and  deservedly  so,  unqualilicd 
opposition. 

But  why  such  a  supposition  ¥  Is  there  any  danger  of  the  London 
public  asking  for  bread  and  obtaining  u  stone?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
contingency  of  the  fable  may  be  realized  iu  our  cxpcrieuec  by  our  passing 
out  of  the  authority  of  King  Log  iiilu  tbe  grinding  tyranny  of  Kiug 
Stork. 

The  Corporation  of  London  bus  certainly  grounds  for  such  tears.  It 
luis  not  forgotten  tbe  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  1837, 
that  every  important  function  of  the  citizen  should  be  placed  **  under  the 
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direct  control  of  (hr  General  Exeenlive  Gorernmeui  of  the  Cunalr^." 
It  euterloiiia  distrust  of  the  Wiig  Parly  iu  Parliimcat.  It  ia 
ODC  of  the  merits  of  the  Corporatiou  of  Loiidou  that  it  has  ucvcr 
drifted  into  (jJovcrnmcnt  on  parly  liiiea.  There  arc  within  it,  of  course, 
o{  both  the  great  parties  which  nsuftlly  divide  the  couutry,  aad 
lioually,  wlicii  party  feeling  runs  high,  a  political  vote  oa  one  side 
'w  the  other  is  the  result.  But  no  r|iiestion  affecting  the  City's  govcrn- 
mcDt  is  decided  on  party  lines.  Snch  a  thing  is  unkiLOWU.  The 
question,  wliatcrcr  it  may  he,  is  argiicd  and  dcddcd  on  its  merits  or 
demerits,  tmd  the  divisions  of  the  Council  am,  politically  spenkiiig,  as 
broken  np  nmongst  all  parties  as  arc  the  dificrcnt  coloured  ohjcpta 
in  the  ever-changiog  kaleidoacopc.  There  has  nerer  been  any  enumc- 
ralion  of  the  uiuiibcrs  of  Libcrah  auil  Couscrvatives  returned  at  the 
aunual  eleciious^  a»  is  thu  easu  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  or  on 
tlic  elections  of  some  other  corporate  towns,  because  the  political  views  of 
the  BCTcral  caudidutcs  arc  merged  in  the  consideration  of  their  antecedent 
•cr\'ices  as  citizens,  or  their  opinions  on  the  municipal  point  of  interest 
of  the  passing  boor.  This  is  a  higher  kind  of  goverumeiit  than  that 
which  subonlinntcs  conviction  to  partisanship  and  too  often  subjecta 
reason  and  conscience  to  the  party  whip. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  abstention  from  party  polities,  it  is  a 
fact  that  nit  the  attacks  upon  the  City's  liberties  and  independence  hare 
come  from  one  party,  and  that  parly  which  terras  itself  LilKiral.  Ilcoce, 
quite  apart  irom  politics,  there  has  been,  and  is  now,  in  the  brenata  of 
both  Liberals  and  Couservutivca,  a  feeling  of  distrust  in  respect  of  any 
measure  whieh  may  be  proposed  by  Liberal  statesmen.  1  say  this  with 
piuu  and  regret  as  a.  consistent  Liberal  in  polities. 

It  was  a  Liberal  flovemnient  which  attrmpied  to  deprive  ihc  citixcna  of 
their  uuclcut  right  of  watch  Hud  ward  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  which 
tbey  had  exercised  for  ccnturieS]  in  an  attack  upon  their  independent 
police  in  1838,  and  again  in  1803,  nnd  that,  not  on  any  pretext  that 
life  was  less  safe  or  property  leas  protected  in  the  City  than  elBowbcrc, 
or  that  any  of  the  citizens  desired  the  change,  but  solely  fi-om  a  desire 
to  eentra.H/.e  entirely  the  police  form  of  the  metropolis  nuder  one  head 
practically  irresponsible  to  the  iubahitants. 

It  was  a  Liberal  Government  wluch  attempted,  in  18+8,  to  anpcrwdc 
the  Commissioners  of  Scwm-s  of  the  City,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  citizens,  by  Comaiiisaioucrs  appointed  by,  aud  respouaibic  ouly  to, 
the  Crown.  Bnt  for  tlio  strcauoua  opposition  of  the  citiEenSj  who 
declined  in  the  nineteenth  centurj*  to  be  deprived,  in  the  name  of 
i-eform,  of  rights  which  they  bad  enjoyed  nnd  impmvwl  for  haJf-a- 
dozcu  centuries,  tliey  would  have  lost  all  direct  control  over  the  paving, 
lighting,  cleansing  and  rfpiiiring  of  tliLlr  streets,  and  tlic  regulation  oi  their 
sewcn  (then  almost  the  only  ones  in  thti  melropoli»),  which  at  great 
cost  tbey  had  constructed.  TIichk  rcactionar>'  attciupts  of  Liberal 
Goveramcnts  brought  to  the  aid  of  tlic  City  the  other  dtics  and  towos 
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wLiL-Ii  ninuKgc  tlicir  own  affairs  iu  llio  provinces,  for  they  iattiiicttrcly 
felt  that  the  destruction  of  the  imlepcndencc  of  the  first  city  in  the 
empire  would  bu  a  precedent  fraught  vith  peril  to  tlieir  own  liberties. 
The  success  of  the  City  over  powerful  Goveramentt  on  these  thrw: 
occasionn  has  been  thoughtlessly  attributed  to  the  HtrengtU  of  the 
Corporation  in  Parliament;  it  was  ruthcr  the  incousistenc;  of  professing 
LiberaU  vrhich  nlicnittcd  the  support  of  their  party  au^  resulted  in 
well-merited  fuihirc. 

If  reform  is  intended  to  mean  wider  and  mere  direct  popular  repre- 
sentation, with  increased  .popular  aL-cuuntability,  for  the  outlyiug  pari* 
of  the  metropolis,  no  wiso  man  will  regret  it;  it  caiiuot,  however,  ba 
i^ored  by  eveu  superficial  students  of  history — iniidero  history  in 
piirticiilar — that  mere  trrms  arc  often  mialeading.  There  is  reform, 
wliicli  is  real  progress  as  n-gards  human  liberty  aud  self-rule — tba 
takiiig  occasion,  on  all  proper  opportunities, 

"t«  QLak« 
rii6  btmiLcU  of  f r»«d«m  wider  y«t  ^ 

thfiro  is,  or  raay  be,  on  the  other  hand,  reform  which  merely  means 
ehange  for  the  sake  of  change,  the  upscttieg  of  all  that  is  settled,  the 
upn)oting  of  all  that  is  deep-rooted,  the  destruction  of  all  that  age  has 
rendered  venerable,  and  experience  has  shown  to  he  beneficial.  There 
may  lie  reform  which  really  means  spoliation  and  plunder,  n  scramble  for 
the  bcneHt  of  a  generation,  which  lu  its  results  may  so  di^gu^t  fi'cc  mca 
that  they  ahall 

*'  Ply  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  Throna," 
and  take  shelter  gladly  under  the  diaduw  of  a  despotism. 

On  what  model  then  is  the  forthcoming  meaaure  to  be  constituted  ? 
— on  that  of  the  aucicnt  and  free  city  of  London? — on  that  of  the  other 
municipalities  of  the  Empire? — on  that  of  aomc  ingnnioualy  cou)>tructed 
contrivance  for  keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  the  popular  car  whilo 
breaking  It  to  the  hope  ?  or  ou  that  of  the  constitution  of  the  Hous^  of ' 
Commons  ? 

Lord  Derby,  speaking  at  Liverpool  in  January,  appears  to  be  revolving 
in  his  mind  the  question  which  I  am  attempting  to  answer.  His 
lo^d^hip  said ; — 

"  In  tlic  case  of  Iiondon  ttie  problem  in  mare  cotiiplicatwi.  Arc  you  to  hnvu 
one  gigantic  local  Piirliiiitit>iit  ?  Or  «re  yoii  to  hrciifc  up  ihc  4,(ltm,000  iiilia- 
bitaiitA  into  eight  «r  tvn  distinct  incorporutcd  boroughs?  Or  arc  you  to  create, 
as  in  the  case  of  iho  London  School  Board,  separale  bodies  each  charged  with 
one  Eoparate  duty 't  Kvery  one  of  these  lublhods  bns  something  to  icoonimend  it, 
and  the  choice  between  them,  which  practically  will  be  irrevocable,  ought  tot  to 
be  made  without  full  debate  tmd  dclibL-ration," — Timts,  Januaiy  &,  1882. 

Concurring  iu  his  lordship's  remarks  generally,  I  yet  disbelieve  that 
"  the  choice  will  bo  irrevocable."  It  may  be  tiuwise  or  unfortunate, 
and  result  in  failure  aud  consequent  disappoiutmcut ;  but  a  frccdoiQ- 
loriog  people  never  regard  any  luensnre  as  irrevocable  which  is  felt  to 
be  unsatisfactory  ;  they  strive  and   struggle,  somctimco  for  generalioiis 
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—as  witness  our  unCortmialc  ncigHboiirs  tlic  Parisiatis — until  they 
ncquirc  iuatitutions  of  sdf-Piite.  Hciice  the  gravity  of  the  question,  ami 
the  rcaponsibility  of  thuse  who  wocilJ  uusL'ttlu  until  they  nre  fully 
jicrsuadcd  as  to  the  riglit  course,  and  prepared  with  something  which 
Clio  reasonably  be  expected  to  last. 

It  it*  one  of  the  dilTicuUicx  which  hiis  hitherto  presented  itself  to  the 
Legislature,  that  the  "  Unreforined  Corporation,"  as  it  has  becu  the 
fosliioD  to  term  it,  is  far  in  advance  of  other  corporatloiix  and  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  road  of  progress.  ParLiamcat  hua  instiiic- 
iiTcIy  seen  the  irony  of  the  aitnatioHj  when,  iu  the  name  of  reform,  it 
lias  been  proposed  to  model  a  new  Corporation  on  the  lines  of  rctro- 
pression  or  reaction. 

For  instance — 

(a)  Hie  Cor])orRtion  of  London  has  fur  eeatuncs  annually  elected 
its  conndllors,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  act  as  justices  of  the 
peace,  involving  full  and  fretjucnt  annual  rcpresKotativc  rcaponsibility. 

(A)  The  Corporation  of  Loaduii  ha»  alao  for  centuriea  elected  annually 
its  onu  oRiccrs  of  all  grades  (excepting  the  judges),  and  this  not  only 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  but  in  the  Court  of  Common  Hall; 
BCeuriog  thereby  the  fullest  administrative  responsibility  and  aceouat- 
ahility. 

(c)  ITie  Corporation  elected  for  centuries,  by  the  vote  of  the  whole  of 
the  citizens,  independent  anditore;  until  Parliament,  in  1721,  by  foro^  of 
law,  limited  such  right  of  election  to  the  frccmcn-li  very  men,  who  never- 
theless compose  a  body  of  8,000  citizens,  independent  of  the  body 
who  disburse  the  funds. 

(d)  The  Corporation  of  London,  from  the  year  1784,  has  printed 
and  published  aunually  au  account,  increasingly  full  and  in  detail  of  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  funds  under  ita  control. 

(e)  The  Corporatiou  of  Loudon,  by  its  standing  orders,  secures,  an  far 
as  human  ingenuity  can  attain  it,  the  iDde}>eiidcncc  of  its  members  from 
influences  inconsistent  with  allegiance  to  their  constituents.* 

These  are  &\\  fundamentat  principles  which  nhould  lie  at  the  base  of 
any  scheme  of  muniripal  reform;  but  will  Parliament,  as  now  con- 
stituted, apply  them?  Tlie  people's  House  is  at  present  septcnnially, 
not  annually,  rcapnnsible  to  its  constituents,     it  has  not  yet  established 


"  A  lacuLcr  of  tlio  Coiaaioi)  Caandl  accepting  tay  plav«  wf  tunoluaKiiit  moiit  vHute  tliu 
Mmc. 

A  tnember  is  <liBr]|iiiiJil!(>'l  fronn  Ritting  on  Any  cotntnittro  if  a  chir^lioldcT  in  or  •.■ADccmoil 
for  Any  public  ouiujuiiiy  wbiuli  it  ojiposMi  \ty  tUe  ('otjui ration.  A  men^ber  who  i»  &  iihim- 
holdor  or  otEicerul  any  underukuigia  ineligible  to  vot«  iii  any  coniTiiittM)  vtiile  umttcm 
■iTMtinx  anch  andcrtakisK  are  under  con•tdc«a^ioD. 

A  mctnbbr  |>CTV<>iiaUy  uitQrwted  in  &ny  Ltuiuou,  agrccmcDt,  or  Immq,  Eh  icetiiitble  t«  «t 
or  vote  in   any   cotunuUvw   wlijl*  >uvli   miitUir  la  iimU^r  caiiaiilo ration.     No  member  or  liia 

Ctncr  can  he  a  conttnol'pr  fijr,  or  can  1>*  pin]kl(iy«il,  ilir*i;tly  nr  indir«ctlj",  in  any  work  to 
perfomi«ilfaTcira«^intt  tb«  Corporotion,  orbeeofa^Qd  in  the  Btipjily  of  nny  iakt«rial», 
nr  xXxt!  nalc  o(  any  gouiU,  or  tlie  trancacttou  otany  proTemional  or  utiiei  buiiiiuu  paid  for  by 
thv  Connration ;  any  peraoD  lo  iKtiiis  ift  iliBqutlmod  from  beiu  elected  or  nutminingiin 
any  romii>ilt«e  or  oomtmieskn  of  tlie  Coiiwrniiou. — Vide  "StauoJsg  Oiden  uf  tlieCuuit  of 
Coniuwu  CoaneU,"  Nw.  13,  W,  67,  e»  auJ  'I. 
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ftDnual  rcspoDsiljilit}'  of  the  exccutivCj  eitlicT  high  or  subordinBtc.  It 
hns  not  v>'t  rstablitihctl  an  iudepeudent  audit  of  the  monejrs  which  it  votes 
to  be  cx|)ci»!txl  b/  ihc  csfcutivc.  It  has  not  ret  published  any  aantial 
accouut  in  dctaii  uf  tbc  nxx'ipta  and  cxjieuditurc  of  the;  luition.  It  has 
not  yet  secured  the  indcpeudcocc  of  its  members,  but  rather  it  induces 
orcry  member  aecwsiUe  to  a  bribe  to  sell  himself  to  &  party  for  the 
sake  of  ploce,  pramotioa,  pay,  or  position,  if  he  will  only  bo  submissive 
to  the  'IVcBStiry  whip. 

Tliis  is  the  root  of  all  the  clrctoral  corruption  which  disgraces  oar 
free  institutions — which  korps  viicant,  at  this  very  moment,  twelve*  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons^  antl  ubich  has  consigned  men  of  rc]iutntion  to 
crimttuil  priaous.  'fbia  system  induces  men  to  enter  Parliiinicnt  merely 
to  secure  personal  advnntngcs,  while  professedly  sittiug  as  independent 
representatives;  or,  being  already  in  the  unralor  military  or  civil  tcrrice 
of  the  iK>untry,  to  seek  promotion  or  active  emp!oym«nt  for  themselves 
cr  their  relatives;  or  lo  share  in  the  supplies  voted  ;  or  to  secure  au 
enclosure  of  a  common  or  waste  of  a  manor ;  or  to  hold  bric^  under 
the  admiuistrattvc  dcpartmcutii ;  or  to  procure  a  concession  of  a  packet 
temce;  or  the  sale  of  their  ships,  or  the  conreyance  of  troops  in  the 
event  of  var.  For  the  securing  of  such  advantages  as  these,  men  will 
bid  high  iu  the  electoral  market  for  a  sent  in  thn  llouttc  of  Commons; 
Iience  the  corruption  which  the  Legislatun;  is  willing  to  punish  hut 
cannot  cure  without  cutting  down  to  tbc  root. 

What  would  be  .justly  said  uf  a  Corpuratiiin  which   could   knowingly 
permit  such  thicgs^  or  which  did  not  take  every  step  in  its  power  to 
prevent  Ihcm?    I^ct  us  suppose,  if  the  supposition  were  not  repleto  with 
absurdity,  that  the  Recorder  or  Town  Clerk  or  Chamberlain  while  sitting 
in  the  Common  Couacil  of  the  City,  or  of  any  freely  elected   Cuqwm- 
tion,  to  advise,  afTonl  informstiou  or  explanation,  could  apeak  and  vote 
on  matters  involving  Their  own  emolument,  or  on   questions    involving 
tbc  pcrt'urmaiicc  of  their  own  duties ;  tbctr  secretaries  or  clerks  taking 
part  in   such    discussions  and  votes,  and  keeping  a  court  for  the  ptuw 
pose;  or  that  the  ComniisBioncr  uf  Police  and  Ins  subordinate  officers  by 
the  score  could  vote  ihu  amuuut  and  the  diiitnbution  of  the  police  rate; 
that  the  engineer  and  other  officers  of  the   Com  mission  crs  of  Scwcn 
could  vote  the  amount  of  the  rates,  nud  fix  tbc  scale  of  their  salaries  ; 
that  the  City  Solicitor  could  take  iuslructious  to    hand  briefs  to  legal 
'members  of  the  Court  who  should  l)e   docile  and  hctpfui   to  the   pre- 
dominant pairty  in  the  Council.     Such  things  can  be,  and  are,  possible 
in  the  "  reformed  "  House  of  Commonsj  but  not  in  the  "  unrcformed  ■" 
Corporation.f 

•  W,  Boston,  ^  :  CnntobDry.  2 :  CliMtcr,  £ :  Gloncntcr,  t  :  Oxford.  1 ;  MacoUuUioR  2; 
SsadwiDh,  1;  «i<l  Wigui.  I. 

*  At  tlio  tnctliai  «f  the  prwcnb  I'srliunciit  tliero  won  raturaod  \a  tlio  ilouso  of 
bnunona,  "Hif^vnU,  I  AdminJ,  IT  Colonala,  IS  l.ifiitcnknt-CAlciaflils,  14  Major-Ucimals 
ndMajAtm,  17  Licatcnsati^  ASOptaiim,  H  Tornots  and  Rnnicni— inMH.  I^IO  m«nl>«ra  of  tb« 

miliUrj  UM  imtaI  Bervicra  in  rpci»i[it  of  fiil)  nr  balf  [iny  :  tlif  rw  wera  nlto  about  40  perHon*, 
-  ->-- <-n«CabtBeCaoil  otlicr  Uiaistcn,  ^lieutcUiiei.  (Jtitlcr-t!jecratarica,aii'i  frit-nle  H«orvtarifi^ 
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The  finaiiciitl  rcsnits  of  the  two  aystems  are  inatrticiivc.  Tlio  reformed 
Houao  of^Comnious,  since  1931,  aUliou(;ti  it  hiis  atijuated  the  hiirrlcu  of 
taxation  so  as  to  bear  less  puinfully  on  the  pu1>lic  shoulders,  has  neror- 
thclciss  increased  the  public  uxpeiiditiire  steadily  from  45  to  85  millions 
per  anuum.  The  Tim-eformed  Cor|iopatioii  lias  withiu  the  same  period 
r«7««rf  its  own  eor|)oratc  cspcnditiirc,  and  within  the  fifty  years  has 
made  ovtr  to  public  pnr[iosca  every  shilling  of  dues  ariaio^  fi-om  fuel, 
food,  wiue.  or  markets,  administered  or  enjoyed  in  1831.  The  cmhank- 
mcut  of  the  Tbamcs,  the  formation  of  New  Cannoa  Street,  the  coii- 
atructiou  of  tlic  Kolhorn  Viaduct,  the  cnfranchieemcnt  of  Eppiug  Forest 
{6,000  nercs),  aud  the  purchase  of  West  Ham  Park  for  the  toilers  of  the 
East,  the  acquisitiou  of  Buruham  Boichcs  f»r  recreation  in  the  West,  tho 
conitruction  of  Cattle  Markets  for  the  Mclropolis  at  Islington  and  at 
Deptford,  and  thcthn-c  Central  Markets  at  Sraithficld,  the  rr-crectlon  of 
Bilhngisgatc  and  Lcadcnhall  Markets,  aiirl  the  removal  and  rc<erectiaii 
of  the  City  of  London  SvUool,  now  pro^rcKsing,  arc  »ome  of  tlic  public 
objects  accomplished  within  the  half  century  out  of  funds  formerly 
applied  to  civie  or  purely  corporate  pnppi>jc*. 

Of  cuursc,  nothing  is  r»»icr  than  to  draw  an  iudictment  or 
a  bill  of  complaint,  suggesting  nil  kinds  of  niaiversatjoii  aud  raalad- 
miiiistrutiuu  :  it  is  the y^roo/"  which  a  competent  court  would  require,  or  a 
thoughtful  and  honest  man  would  regard  as  conclusive.  Il  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  on  both  the  occasions  of  Royal  Commissions  sitting  ou  the 
administration  of  the  City,  the  Court  of  Common  Council  resolved  to 
tender  every  officer  and  every  doeumcnt  in  their  ardiivea,  eteepting,  of 
course,  title  deeds,  although  they  were  advised  by  their  oftirers  that,  as  n 
matter  of  law,  the  Commiaaioucrs  bad  no  power  to  commatid  the  atlend- 
*uce  of  the  one  or  the  production  of  the  other.  It  tsatili  more  remark- 
able that  there  is  not  iu  tbo  report  of  cither  Commissiou  the  suggestion 
even  that  a  trtist  bad  been  violated  or  an  illegal  act  committed.  Sug^ges- 
tious  for  change,  more  or  less  wise,  were  made,  and,  looking  back  over 
these  reports  after  the  lapse  of  years,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
many  of  them  have  been  since  adojtted. 

The  whole  history  of  the  C^oriroiation  has  been  one  continued  scries 
of  aelf-rencwals.  In  this  respect  it  dilTfra  from  all  other  corjionitiuns, 
haviug  obtained  a  charter  as  early  as  King  Edward  III.,  \iheri?by  it 
was  empowered  tu  make  altLTalions  in  its  laws  and  customs,  with  the 
consent  of  the  commonalty,  if  its  lavs  and  cuHtoms  should  be  found 
to  be  "  hanl  or  defcelive."  TIitb  power  ha»  t-iiah!ifd  the  Common  Council 
to  pass  Acts  similar  to  tliusL-  of  Tarliameut,  which  nre  more  hiuding 
than  mere  resolutions,  aud  can  only  he  repealed  by  other  Acts.  In  thia 
way  a  vaAt  amount  of  change  has  been  quietly  uud  unostentatiously 
effected,  and  abuses,  common  at  one  time  alike  to  inipcrinl  and  municipal 


<!0iit)6et«d  with  tlie  GoiremmeEit.  uid  u  many  who  h»l  hold  aimikr  offlcw  waAw  tli«  timncr 
Goremmoat,  ami  oxiiMtod  anin  to  liuld  oJHcc  od  b  chutge  of  Qovommsnt ;  all  ol  tham 
more  or  lc«a  •liirgtijr  interest^  iu  tbo  snpijlicn  vctctl  by  ttiv  Ilooas. 
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admiiUKlrotion,  have  liccu  corrected.  For  inBtance,  tlie  sale  of  o(5ecs 
lias  been  loug  since  pot  a  stop  to,  aud  all  rights  bouglit  up ;  the  pack* 
iag  of  juries,  oucc  conimou,  has  been  rendered  impoaaiblc ;  the  exclusion 
of  Jcw^,  Roiuaa  Catliolies,  uud  Nouconforniiats  from  tradiug  or  liolding 
office  came  to  au  end  iu  tlie  City  by  the  action  of  the  Corporation 
before  Parliament  wa*  prepared  to  open  its  doora  to  them ;  the  cxclMion 
of  non'frcemeii  niid  forcij^iicr.^  from  tradiug  in  the  City,  and  the  com- 
pulsion of  thtiae  who  traded  to  become  free,  liavc  long  since  pas&ei) 
away  ;  ao  also  has* the  compulsion  of  freemen  to  become  members  of  the 
trading  companies.  Tlic  City  threw  open  its  Cnurti  of  Aldermen  and 
of  Common  Conocil  to  the  public  and  to  the  Press  whilo  Pnrlta- 
meat  still  kept  its  doors  closed  i  it  was  tyro  aldermen  of  London 
■who — risking  the  penalties  of  fine  and  incurring  those  of  imprisonment 
under  a  corrupt  (lovernmcnt — forced  open  the  doors  of  Parliainent, 
admitted  reporters  to  its,  debates,  and  thus  brought  the  represeutatives 
und  the  reprcscutcJ  face  to  face.  The  subslilutioa  of  declarations  for 
oaths  iu  all  oases  \iva  long  since  prevented  iu  the  Corporation  the 
embarrttssmetit  which  Parliaracut  and  the  GoYcrumeut  nouM  gladly 
escape  from  at  the  opcuiug  of  the  ensuing  session. 

Time  and  spaee  would  fail  were  only  au  outline  given  of  what  a  freely 
elected  corporfttion,  fully  aeeountablc  to  itsconBtituents,  has  accomplished; 
it  is  necessary,  linwever,  in  the  intei"eats  of  liberty  to  say  something  of  this 
if  it  were  only  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  some,  who  by  their  professions 
ahonld  know  better,  whose  object  appears  to  be  to  destroy  that  which  they 
arc  incapable  of  appreciating,  under  the  pretext  of  granting  free  inwtita- 
tioDs  to  those  who  do  not  at  present  possess  tbcm ;  resorting  to  misre* 
presentation  of  every  just  or  noble  nctionj  by  BUpprossion  of  the  true 
and  Hiij,'gL-stion  of  the  false,  until  tbcy  arrive  at  the  astounding  nan 
ttgaitttr  that  ibc  freest  inslitutiou  is  the  most  liable  to  corruptiuu  and 
abuse;  that  au  amount  ofcorrupliou  which  ought,  on  natural  principles, 
to  have  de^trovcd  the  iustitution  centuries  ago  uevertbcless  Jualilles  its 
extension  over  the  whole  Metropolis. 

A.n  important  aud  influential  contribution  has  been  recently  mnde  to 
the  elucidation  of  this  subject  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  Prime 
jhliniiiter,  in  his  speech  on  the  13tli  of  October  hist,  in  the  Guildhall. 
Speaking  of  the  arrears  of  Parliamentary  work  caused  by  obstruction, 
Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  say  : — 

"Tlie  practice  of  local  self-govemmeut,  if  at  Imst  I  liaveany  faculty  of  judglnj; 
lli«  cHUR-8  oMi^^rt?atnces  of  our  country,  hn*  cuntributeit  in  a  <lt<jpre«  iiilerior 
to  DO  utlicr  cau^e  tv  the  tutiueiice  and  power  to  wbicU  it  Lua  Hltniited.  I  deHiiw 
tu  express  tlie  hope  that  llie  dny  nrny  Lome  when,  in  coi).«Kiiionce  of  juiiieirjus 
neasurps,  cimbling  u»  to  dc-iil  \>tili  ihiit  iirrciir  of  public  buMtic**,  the  gruit 
qucxtion  of  local  gorcrnnunt  in  lliis  va«  metropolis  may  lit(i.-wij«e  be  cnt«rtflincd 
by  Ptirliiuncnt.  MnkJiig  the  dccinrntiou  on  tho  epot  on  wliicL  I  now  stancl  in 
iliis  noble  Imll,  and  in  (he  fre^b  and  vivid  recoll^clioD  of  its  traditions,  1  fe«l  I- 
ani  not  disloyal  but  loyal  to  those  traditions  in  cherishing  the  hope  that  th<'  day 
may  iiol  be  very  fur  tlintunt  whtn  lliat  work  sUnll  be  tiJioa  in  band.  But  of 
vac  thing  I  feel  the  mcM  xcrfcct  ond  sbiolute  coufidcucc.     Nothing  that  will 
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ever  ba  snnctionod  by  the  Parliaraant  of  tliis  oountry  will  timd  to  dogrado  yuMV 
great  Corpomtioii,  or  to  impair  iu  olficienty.  T>ut  only  uiiw  diguity,  new  energy, 
trad  a  furthci  cnUr^mont  of  public  confidence,  freali  ri^corda  of  gootl  war\i  done 
aod  of  great  services  rendered  to  the  country,  wilJ  I>o  lli*  unfiiiling  eonserjuoncft 
of  anv  such  nicnxure  aa  PurliameDt  tciII  ndapt  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  ^fuaicipal  instituUons  of  LoaduD." 

TUo  expressions  of  rtatesmcti  on  complimentary  occasions  muat  be 
construed  with  many  grains  of  alloirancc ;  it  is  obvious,  however,  that 
two  poiuta  in  this  address  stand  out  in  siicli  prominencD  thnt  they  must 
hare  been  present  to  the  mind  of  so  clear  a  speaker.  These  are, 
that  tlic  principles  of  iocai  8elf-govcrnmcnt  should  be  respcctcil,  and 
that  the  Corporation  wotild  nnt  be  degraded,  thnt  ita  dignity  and 
efficiency  would  not  be  impaired,  by  any  changes  to  which  Mr,  Glad- 
stone tlicn  looked  forward. 

Contrast  now  these  osBuranccs  of  the  Prime  Minister  with  the  acUou 
of  certain  of  hia  acknowledged  followers  and  supixirtcn,  and  the  clouds 
of  doubt  and  uneertainty  which  have  gatherctl  round  tins  subject  arc 
by  no  means  dispelled. 

In  the  Scsaiou  of  1B80  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  entitled  "A  Bill  for  creating  u  Municipality  aod  County  of 
London,  and  other  purposes  connected  therewith."  It  was  endorsed  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  I).  Firth,  Mr.  Tiiorold  Rdgers,  Mr.  T.  11.  Potter,  Mr. 
W.  H.  James,  and  Mr.  TI.  R.  Drand,  all  of  them  consistent  snpportera 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Oovcrnment. 

It  woa  projioscd  by  that  Hill  to  create  one  IMunicipality  for  the  whole 
of  the  Metropolis,  into  which  were  to  be  merged  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Loudon,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  'Works,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  iho  City  of  Westminster,  and  the  various  Vestries  and  District 
Boards  of  the  MctropoUa- 

It  thns  embodied  the  leading  principle  recommended  by  the  Com* 
missioncrs  of  1837,  while  It  ignored  that  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
aioners  of  185.)— t,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Mr.  C.  Buxton,  and 
Lord  Eleho  in  their  respective  Bills;  while,  by  way  of  increasing  the 
perplexity  of  the  situation,  Mr.  James  Bcal  is  undoratooil  to  have 
abandoned  the  principle  which  ho  supported  as  emhodied  in  those 
Bills,  and  to  hare  given  his  adhesion  to  that  contained  in  Mr.  Firth's 
proposed  measure, 

I  do  not  discuss  that  measure  here;  I  refer  to  it  only  in  its  bearing 
Dpon  the  above  points  laid  down  by  >]r.  Gladstone:  It  proposed  that 
London  should  be  licnccforth,  divided  into  forty  municipal  diatricta,  and 
that  each  .should  elect  sii  members  of  the  JInnicipal  Council — 240  in 
all.  The  suggested  districts  are  named  in  the  first  schedule  of  the 
Bill,  and  arc  as  follow,  and  arranged  in  the  following  order  : — 

"  The  MelTopoUtan  Municipal  Distrifla. 

"  Strand  Chelsea 

Westminster  Kensington 
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Patldiugtou 

Port  in  a  11  bury 

Marylcljouc 

Hoi  bom 

Camdeu  Tuwu 

l3liBg:ton 

Clerkonwell 

Sborcditch 

Hethnal  Green 

Whitccliapel 

Bow 

Stcpiiey 

Limolioiiso 

BL'rmoutlsey 

DeptforJ 

South  wark 

Ncwiugtou 

Kenuiiigtou 


PopUr 

Clapton 

Stoke  Ncwington 

Hackney 

Highbury 

Caiionlmrj' 

Kcntisti  Towu 

nam|)stoad 

Kammcnimitli 

Vulham 

Wandsworth 

Lambeth 

Brixton 

CttDibcnrcU 

Streatliam 

Grcciiwicli 

Woolwich 

Tiie  City  District.-" 


If  this  ia  uot  "  tieyradin^'  the  City  of  Loiidou,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
wliat  the  terui  imptica.  Tlie  City,  which  enjoyed  autouumy  before 
Parliament  became  uu  inslitutiou,  which  pmscsiics  heal  govcrnmcut 
so  complete  thitt  it  has  nithiu  its  hmitit  2'i'i  rcpn^eulatircs,  ia  to  be 
deprived  uut  only  of  its  status  as  a  City,  but  cvcu  of  its  naoic, 
closscd  amoKg  the  newly  created  districts  of  the  metropolis,  accorded 
six  representatives  (one  nldcrmcn  and  five  councillors)  otit  of  210, 
and  relegated  to  the  bottom  of  the  list,  below  scoii-nirnl  parishes  or 
fractions  of  parishes  such  as  lliglibury,  Clapton,  Stoke  Neirington, 
and  Strealhnui  rcsjicctively.  And  this  ia  the  "district"  which,  as 
has  been  recently  shown,*  contributes  by  its  commercial  superiority 
nearly  as  largely  to  imperial  taxation  as  all  the  rest  of  the  Metropolis 
a^ro^tcd,  and  more  tbau  the  sercateeu  lar^st  Cities  and  Tomis 
iu  Eugiaud ;  whoso  contribution  to  local  tasatioa  amounts  to  between 
a  seventh  and  au  <.>igUtb  of  the  whule  MetropiiliH;  and  vhoHc  rate- 
able value  exceeds  that  of  every  other  incorporated  City  and  Town 
in  £uglanil  and  Wales  ! 

But  to  revert  for  the  lost  time  to  the  question  at  tlie  head  of  tliis 
paper — What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  in  reference 
to  the  ifniiicipnl  Government  of  Londou? 

To  thi»  I  may  safely  reply — 

1.  The  Corporation  wilt,  amidst  so  many  uncprtainties  aa  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  wait  until  the  fonu  and  shape  of  the  thing  signified 
18  discernible. 

3.  Should  the  proposed  Municipal  goremmcut  assume  the  form  of 

*  IV*    '•The  City  Cnmn  Rqiort:"  IviBgitwns,    Oreen  k  Ci>. ;  alaa  "  P<>pnlAtion  *nd 
BeUtive  l^Hilioa  of  tli«  (.'ity  of  London,"  CuyrsNruKABV  r.xriEW,  Juinuy,  IsKt. 
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irljins  iill  London  and  nil  its  governiiip  bodies  into  ouc  vnst  corpo- 
ratioo,  I  cntcvtnin  little  doubt  tli&t  sach  a  proposal  vrould  not  meet 
with  the  Approval  of  the  Coqiorntioii  of  the  City,  chiefly  for  the  reasons  set 
out  ic  the  Report  of  the  Comniissioneni  of  1B.'»3  l,  enormously  streugth- 
encd  as  those  i-pasoiis  art?  hr  the  cntargod  area  and  greatly  increased 
and  increasing  nnmhcr  of  the  inhahitants  of  the  Metropolis.  Bcc&uiie, 
ID  brief,  it  would  rcndor  local  governmiint  imposnible. 

3.  Should  tlic  proposed  ^luiticipal  gorcramcnt  assume  the  form  of 
conferring  corporate  iodepcudcnco  tipon  the  outlying  parliamentary 
boruughB  of  the  metrupolis,  the  jiast  eoiidiiel  of  ihe  Corporation  indicates 
that  it  would  gladly  hail  such  cufrauchiiiemmit — provided,  of  counc, 
it  shuultl  he  dealred  by  those  proposed  to  be  incorporated.*  That  such 
vould  he  its  fcfling  may  be  gatbcrwl  from  its  actiou,  ao  recently  as  1879, 
vhcn  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  West  IIaro,t  who  had  recently 
rcecircd  a  park  of  eighty  acres  from  the  Corporation,  appro&cbcd  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  with  a  request  that  the  Court  would  aid 
them  ill  procuring  from  the  Government  a  Charter  of  lucotporation. 
The  Court  at  uuce^  and  vith  unnnimity,  agreed  to  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners,  and  provided  counsel  1o  lay  the  claims  of  the  parish  before 
the  Commissioner  who  siit  to  receive  evidence  thereon. 

The  eufranchisenieut  of  the  ten  parliamentary  boroaghs  outside  the 
City — a  modern  Dccapolis — would  necessitate  the  creation  of  a  central 
corporation  by  delegation  or  federation,  for  cfTeeling  ubjecta  in  which 
the  whole  Metropolis  may  be  cuueorued,  or  for  aggregate  action  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  of  London.  Tliat  the  Corporation  of  the  City  would 
readily  fall  in  with  any  rc:iaouahlc  scheme  for  securing  such  aggregate 
action,  I  have  elsewhere  and  long  atncc  expressed  an  afljrmati%'c  opinion, 
and  I  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  it  in  coocludiog  this  paper : — 

"  Such  a  Corporation  should  be  in  a  position  to  provide  l1ic  requisite  accoui- 
modntion  for  a^n-gnic  action,  public  recr^ptioiiH,  fe^tinty,  and  so  forth  ;  Mudi  n 
Corporation  ishoiitil  be  possessod  of  tbo  prc«iigo  and  weight  wliicb  name,  lociility, 
aatecodent«  nnd  trodidons  can  alone  supply;  cucli  a  Corporalion  mIiouH  hnvo  tic- 
quired  adminiBtratire  capacity  by  loag  ycar^  ofcxpcricncc  and  practice;  euch  a  Cor- 
poration should  he  altle  to  aflbrd  proof  tliat  it  hnd  been  promincat  beyond  all  otber 
bodieein  refrrcn«e  to  MftroiwUtnu  iniproveiiienta  in  the  past ;  such  a  Corporation 
ahonld  bo  rcpr«cnt«tivo  of  l!io  whole — in  otiier  wonls,  of  aooheoate  Londok; 
such  n  CoqiiciratioD  should  embrace  witliin  itA  Jurisdiction  the  Urgeitt  iimouut  of 
popiitation,  rateable  value,  commcrciiil  mid  tnidiiig  im])ort«iici-,  arid  a  prepon- 
derating share  of  wciJiltli.  All  tliese  cleinems  coitiHJn^  in  ono  Cor]>oratioa 
would  inark  it  as  ei)titl«»d  to  take  rank,  not  riloL-e  ihc  others,  but  as  prinuts  inter 
partx;  ihe  position  would  be  accorded  to  it  naturally,  as  of  nglic  of  jireceiUnce ; 
such  a  Corporation — whilM  ntliort  poawwcd  llioir  Mayors— should  1^  presidetl 
over  by  its  Lord  Major,  who  would  enjoy  Uic  ronk  and  dig:iity  conferred  by  law 
— taking  precedence,  within  his  jnnHdictlon,  of  every  subject  in  thu  realm;  sucli 
a  Corporation  should  be  privileged,  on  sll   occasions  of  [xiblic  iinporUnoe,  to  go 

*  ThoIawcn.-vb1es)iirlinm(!ntary  boroii;E[1>s  tn  petition  the  Tfown  fnr  chortflrs  of  inoor-" 

CktioD.    It  tloei  not  api>cAr  tli4t  any  one  of  tlio  aictropolitiii  pari iamca tar)' boron^a 
Btpnssnt  availi-J  itMlf  of  titia  proyiftion  of  tlic  Jaw. 
t  tViait    Ham    Lm.   iu   tlm    SupcTiiitomluut-KujUtnir's    District,    30l\7&2  IiilMbitiUtUt. 
CrojrdoD  hw  slao  pttitiua«d  for  i  a  corporation,  with  1M>,I6I  inhftlutitnts. 
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to  the  foot  of  the  TbroQQ ;  such  a  Corpontioa,  in  abort,  would  be  ibe  CflBMin- 

TlOX  OF    THK  Cirr,  ItEtXrORCKD  DT   THC  KEfKESB'tTATIVla    OV    TUB    MoitOPOLlil,  80  U| 

to  po«eaa  all  ncceasnry  powflrs,  priviiege  and  dignity,  and  to  ijBCffmo,  for  nl!' 
purpoMS  of  nggrcgats  action,  th«  cr^me  ile  la  erem*  orMuiiidpal  represontation. 

"  The  grcnlur  portion  of  tbu  diiScuItiua  which  linrc  bvcn  su^gustod  in  relntioa 
to  efficient  jVIuuicipal  nction  in  thu  Metropolis  would  vanuh  before  ^udi  on 
armngempnt.  Mod  of  5{itHci<^tic  »cinl  position,  standing  and  actjuironicnu  would 
couic  Ibrwiird,  soeing  within  ilieir  reach  the  rewards  of  public  serrico.  Soin« 
would  be  iiiditcixl  \o  ncek  the  orticc  cf  Cotincilli>r  in  dn-  locil  Municipality-,  some 
tii«  highor  dignity  of  Aldcrnitiii ;  whiUt  Uw  JntUir  otiico,  Iwiding  directly  ns  it 
should,  to  th*-  dignity  of  Mayor  of  a  Jocal  Coritonition,  wouhl  place  before  the 
occupier  of  thnt  position  t!ie  poasiblo  attainnicnl  of  the  highest  JIunicipnl  post  in 
the  Metropolis.  Such  a  Coqioration  would  draw  \o  it  many  membiers  of  the 
Inij^rial  Legislature ; — it  hiw  been  ascertained  tlint  tJiere  are  no  Inas  than  sixti/-fiyht 
Members  of  Puilinmeut  who  occupy  ofliccs  within  the  Cin  ;  of  these  n  uii^rtain 
projiortiou  would  in«vitab]y  be  a'.tracted  lo  take  p;irt  in  such  a  Ikluni<:ipittity,)uiit 
tlitia  alford  ample  opportunity  for  the  exposition  of  local  admin ietrntive  alTatra  in 
the  House  of  ComtnoDS.  Wv  purpoHuly  abatsiiu  from  'IcUtils  in  this  place.  It  in 
principles  for  which  wo  iir«  oontending,  and  those  pruidplei  fonndeJ  on  the 
nnciuntnnd  long  U-Kttid  iiigtilutions  of  the  City  of  Loudon  ndaptcd  to  their  new, 
cnliirgcd  and  altered  circumstauccs. 

"  We  speak  not  in  the  name  of  the  Corjioraiion  of  that  City ;  nor  do  wc  know 
what  they  may  think  of  suggeKtionii  for  which  wo  arc  alone  responsible ;  but  wo 
know  enough  of  th<!  public  spirit  which  iuuinat««  the  members  of  that  body  to, 
feci  Asmr«d  that  they  would  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  take  their  proper  pOfiltiou— | 
the  front,  where  some  one  must  lead.     To  bo  nbeorbcd  into  ii  Board  elected  by/ 
the  VpBlrics,  to  remain  standing  aloof  if  Xrfjndon-extra  be  incorporaU'd,  to  aubmitj 
after  centuries  of  inJi-'peudencf,  lo  the  control  of  »  BiwrJ  at  Whitehall,  would] 
be  to  them  irnpmwibh-,  and,  if  possible,  iotolernble.     They  would,  wo   bolieve^i 
march  with  the  tiinu«,  adapt  theunielves  lo  tlieir  new  position,  accept  their  freshJ 
roiponsihilitipe,  and  maintain  proudly,  and  porpotiur';?.  to  far  as  in  thcin  might ' 
li«,  the  fair  fame,  thefrCGdoai,  and  the  dignity  of  tlicir  ancient  City." — JSlatiitioix! 
ViuJicaticn  of  the  Citt/  t^Londtin,  3rd  edition,  pp.  169-191. 

The  al)OVB  wa?  in  type  when  the  orgnng  which  uinmlly  reHect  the 
opinions  of  tho  present  Oovprnment  ma(le  definite  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  C'alnuct  hat!  decided  in  tlic  direction  of  one  great 
County  or  Municipality,  to  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  every  existing 
metropolitan  institution;  and  further,  that  the  preparation  of  a  Dill 
on  those  lines  had  been  entrusted  to  Sir  William  llareourt. 

With  oil  deference  to  well -informed  journalistu,  I  venture  to  doubt 
the  entire  accuracy  of  thcao  iiotificiLtious.  Were  tiuch  a  [jolicy  to  pre- 
vail it  could  only  result  in  the  further  postpoucineut  of  a  great  scttlO' 
meet.  The  genius  of  English  statesmanship  has  liecu  ever  to  conserve, 
repair,  and  extend  rather  lliau  to  clear  a  tabula  rasa  iu  order  to  rebuild 
from  Uic  foundations.  In  eloquent  words,  spoken  nhilc  1  write,*  ]  ex- 
press  my  convictions  as  lo  the  policy  trhich  tvitl  ultimDtcly  decide  this 
question.  "  Wc  English  people  display  our  love  for  the  continuity  of  law 
in  our  country,  not  by  a  fotdish  resistance  to  change,  but  rather  by 
restraining  ourselves  from  any  desire  to  shatter  in  pieces  the  outgrown 
forms  of  an  earlier  eivilization." 

Benjxmin  Scutt. 
»  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  H.P. 
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GlfEAT  BRITAIN  lias  long  been  pre-eminent  for  the  numbei-flj  in- 
flucucc,  and  enlightenment  of  her  middle  clo^,  the  steady  ^ovrtli 
ofwhich  is  the  atrongcKt  proof  of  ber  welfare.  Other  nations  arc  like- 
vise  adTancing  in  this  rcapect,  for  there  hu  been  a  general  "  [cvelliiig 
up"  in  the  last  thirty  years, — due  to  railways,  Free  Trade,  and 
other  causes,' — which  has  been  accocipanicd  by  a  more  equable  distribu- 
tion of  public  wealth,  a  diminution  of  the  gum  of  human  misery,  and 
incTeased  productiveucsa  of  lalmur.  How  much  this  period  of  transition 
baa  affected  the  United  Kiugdom,  or  how  far  we  may  be  in  advance  of 
France,  Germany,  llussia,  Spain,  or  Italy,  ore  {|uc8tiona  on  which  it  is 
customary  to  form  vague  opiuious,  as  if  uo  sources  of  iuformation  existed 
irherehy  a  precise  gauge  could  be  determined.  And  yet  the  task  is  as 
simple  as  Columbus's  egg,  if  nny  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
these  three  points : — First,  The  increase  in  wealth  and  numbers  of  the 
three  classes  that  compose  society,  since  a  certain  date,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Secondly,  The  same  aa  regards  the  priocipal  countries  of 
the  Continent.  Tliirdly,  A  comparisou  of  our  own  and  other  countries 
in  respect  to  the  said  classes. 

I. DiSTRIBDTION   OP  TVeAITU    IN   THB    UNITED   KlNQDOM. 

When  social  reformers  assert  that  "  the  rich  arc  growing  richer,  the 
poor  poorer,"  they  do  not  thiak  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  n  single 
proof  in  support  of  their  fallacy.  Hut  when  we  tnru  to  the  records  of 
the  Probate  Court  and  compare  them  wilb  the  Registrar-General's  death- 
roll  we  find  the  rcTcrsc  to  be  the  truth.  Let  us,  for  example,  compare  the 
years  18-1-0  and  1877,  whicli  abow  that  there  has  been  indeed  nn  cuormoua 
increase  in  the  numbers  and  fortunes  of  the  rich,  but  also  that  the  ratio 
of  persons  dying  with  money  in  reference  to  population  is  jostdoubledj 
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aud  that  there  lios  been  aa  great  a  diCTiuion  of  ireolth  as  if  onc-liBlf  of  the 
ettatcs  heW  by  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  divided  among 
the  people.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  three  clnasca  I  may  be  per- 
mittee! to  dcMgitatc  lis  the  rich  all  persous  vho  left  j£jjOOO  or  upwards 
At  their  death,  the  middle  claxs  all  betweeu  ;£100  and  j£5,000j  aud  the 
vorliing  c]a»a  all  under  .i'lOO,  of  whom  the  Probate  Court  takes  do 
cogniitancc.     The  figorcs  will  theu  stnDd  thus : — 


]&4a 

ltati». 

1W7. 

JKfltio. 

Deaths  over  £5,000 

1,989 

1-ca 

■1/1-8 

S-36 

From£l(H)  lo  £5,000 . 

17,!)ai5 

15-25 

86,438 

27-33 

Working  dai« 

97,675 

88 -OC 

^'2  MA 

69-81 

Total*  .      117,1100 


133,3  GO 


Now,  as  the  ratio  among  the  living  i«  the  same  as  among  those  who 
dicj  we  find  that  in  1840  there  were  only  \7  per  cent,  of  the  families 
iu  the  l'iiit«d  Kingdom  above  the  reach  of  want,  and  that  the  ratio  hod 
risea  to  31  per  cent,  ia  1877.  It  will  be,  of  course,  objected  that  the 
value  of  uioncy  has  changed,  which  is  certain,  the  sovereign  haviug  lost 
half-a-crowu  (sec  note  at  the  end  of  this  paper);  but  e7Cn  if  we  discount 
this,  the  ratio  of  persoim  in  the  upper  or  middle  classes  will  be  aJmoat 
37  per  cent.,  or  more  than  half  as  mucli  again  as  the  ratio  of  forty 
years  ago. 

If  the  rich  have  doubted  in  numbers,  no  has  the  wealth  of  the  king- 
dom,  and  the  iiierea«e  of  our  merchant .princea  can  only  he  regarded  al- 
most favourable,  for  it  is  to  this  cla&s  that  the  world  owes  such  men  a« 
Peel,  Colbert,  Iiorcnzo  dc  Medicis,  &e.,  and  among  the  nonvtaux  riches  are 
often  fouud  the  best  patrous  of  arts  aud  learning.     The  middle  class, 
nieautlme,  has    uot  only    reemited  the  raulcs  of  (he    plutocracy,  but 
ako  sc«u  its  own  numbers  doubled,  tbauku  to  the  perseveriug  energy  of 
a  portion  of  the  working  class,  who  have  raised  tlicmselvea  in  the  social , 
scale.     At  ]>re»cut  there  is  little  diflureucc  between  Kngland  and  Suui- ' 
laud  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  middle  class,  but  it  was  not  so  forty . 
years  ago,  this  elasa  having  quadrupled  in  Scotland  in  the  interval, 
The  following  digest  from  the  Probate  returns,  on  the  bases,  already  laid 
down,  shows  the  position  of  the  classes  in  the  three  kingdoms  then  aud 

now: — 

)?nglMBi].  SootUn-L  IraUod. 

l«40.  IS77.  1810.  1877.  IWO.        1877. 

2-40  S-70  ...  I -01  3-24  ...  0  43  l-« 
21-20  29-40  ...  9-17  25-8a  ...  4-S6  16-51 
76-40      C«-90     ...     89-82      70-88     ...      95-21       82-09 


Bic3i  . 

Uiddia  clam 
Working  class 


lOOOO     10000 


100-00     lOOOO 


100-00     lOO-OO 


In  1810  England  possessed  86  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
the  United  Kiugdum,  but  her  share  fell  to  83  per  cent,  in  1877,  as 


*  B^Bff  coie-tifUi  uf  ttie  ntimltar  or  dentlu  to  uidi  of  the  yton  cit«(t,  vbiob  ia  about  th* 
avnafft  of  LrudnrinncRt  or  heads  oE  familiM  thai  die. 
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appeam  from  tlie  amounts  of  property  on  wLicb  probate  or  anccosaon 
duties  were  pwd^  vix,  ;— 

Amootit  proved.  Av«Tafi«  Mr  iobib. 

1S77.  IS40.  1877. 

£  X     ».    d. 

108,150^000  ...       3     10 

16,090,000  ...        18     0 

7,220,000  ..,       0  11     <( 


Scotlnnd 
Irclund 


18*0. 

t 

47,100,000 

5,060,000 

4,450,OCO 


£     i.  d. 

4    8  0' 

4  11  0 

1     7  0 


United  Kingdom.  £5-i,C10,000  131,460,000  ...  2  I  0  3  19  0 
It  is  rcmarkablo  tliat  Scotlnnd  possesses  more  vealtli  for  populutioD 
than  Eugland,  aud  has  bccoiuo  iLe  ricliest  countiy  in  the  world,  though 
so  poorl;f  gifted  liy  Nature.  Her  fortuiie  has  quiutuplcd  »iiice  1840, 
being-  now  double  that  of  Irelaud.  We  may  scaith  European  annaU 
since  the  time  uf  Aleiciiuder  of  Macedon,  and  uc  shall  Bud  uothiug  to 
equal  the  rise  of  Scotland  in  the  above  period,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  which 
Scotchmen  seem  unaware ;  at  least  they  never  meotion  it.^  The  iotal 
value  of  the  three  kiugdoms,  computed  from  the  Probate  returns,  was 
made  up  as  follows  : — 

MillionB  £.  AwrAga  per  inliab. 

IWO.  1877.  IWO-         1877. 

England    .        .        .       3,^20        Q,1,:>1        ...      X210        2G2 
Scotland  ...  106  970         ...  8|         277 

Ireland      ...         30d  438        ...  88  83 

UaJtwl  Kingdom  .  3,824  7,960  ...  147  239 
The  iucrcaae  of  wealth  per  inhabitant  is  much  loss  atrikiug  iu  England 
than  iu  the  siater  kingdoms,  the  condition  of  the  latter  haviug  uudciguue 
a  marvellous  change.  Forty  yean  ago  Scotland  swarmed  with  beggars 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  sheriffs  declared  the  state  of  the  cuuutry 
was  most  alarming,  and  the  fanners  were  so  poor  that  they  bled  their 
cattle  aud  cooked  the  blood  for  food.  In  Ireland  thrcc-fourtha  of  the 
population  went  barefoot,  and  lived  in  horcls  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Now  all  that  is  changed,  aud  auch  is  the  prosperity  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  that  the  savings-banks  deposLts  iuercased  33  per  cent,  between 
1870  and  1880. 

Uetnrning  to  consiiler  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  sec  how  wealth  was  distributed  amoug  the  three  classes 
at  the  dates  in  ciucstioa,  viz  :  — 


No.  of  FomillcB. 
IMO.  1S77. 

Rich  .  .  8S,83$  223,500 
Middle  cUh  .  782,100  1,824,400 
Working  chws  .     4,341,0G7     4,029.100 


Milliona  £.         .\vcragc  per  FudQj'. 

two.        1877.  1840.  l«77. 

2,507     5,728  ...  £28,820  £25,803 

1,126     1,831  ...       1,439       Z,00& 

191        398  ...  44  86 


5,210,000     6,676,000        3,821     7,960  735       1,191 

The  average  fortunes  of  the  rifh  are  11  per  cent,  lower,  those  of  tho 

*  Kntbei  do  tltey  obaerv'>  the  deereub  of  crime  in  SooUuid  :  the  cintnctioiu  in  tho  v«Bn 
lMO-42  avenged  1,1'JO  pcTDiilUnn  iiibnbitanU  v^aHy.  aqiL  iii  tSilv-SO  only  570  |)OT  millioD. 
a  dectis«  of  luarlv  .'lO  per  wet,  owing  to  ^rliiuli  )iiKt«u  ^k'otcli  luUoiii  li&rs  bcea  roMatly 
eloaoil  forwnnt  nfoflcnpanbi. 
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middle  class  30  per  cent.  lower,  the  result  of  the  sprending  of  wealth, 
oTcr  a  larger  iiiimiTieal  arc-a,  -while  the  couditioD  of  the  working  classes 
has  improved  100  per  cent.  It  is  nstonlshiiiB  that,  while  the  populft- 
tion  of  the  island  of  Great  IJritain  hn^t  risen  68  per  cent,  itincc  18'iO, 
the  wages  of  workmcu  and  even  of  mnid-servants  are  now  50  per  cent, 
higher.  The  cousuiuptiou  of  food  per  inhabitant  is  the  beat  t€st  of 
improvement  m  the  workiug  classes,  viz. — 

isio.  i8ea 

Tea,  02 22  ...  78 

Sugar,  lbs.       .        .        .  15  ...  51 

Wheat  „          .        .        .  SCg  ...  S58 

Meat     „          ...  84  ...  ]18 

At  the  same  time  the  increase  of  depositors  in  savings-banks  lias 
been  from  3  per  ecut.  of  population  to  lOJ  per  cent.,  and  the  ratio  of 
paupers  has  fallen  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitautit  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  lowest  known  since  the  beginning  of  the  centurj'.  As  a 
further  instance  of  improvement,  the  persons  unable  to  sigu  the 
marriage  register  fell  from  12  per  cent,  in  1840  to  ^  percent,  in  1878. 

This  "levelling  np"  of  the  middle  and   lower  orders  has   been  as 

gradual   and  steady  as  the  growth   of  national  wealth,  as  we  shall  see 

by  considering  the  number  of  houses  in  the  United   Kingdomj  and  the 

proportion  rated  over  iiSO  per  annum  : — 

Kat,  wealth.        No.  of  hoiiBei 

in  U.  Kiugdinu.       Rnted  orcr  X20.     I!«lu>  pf  aune. 

■I,sy7,600  ...  244,300  ...  5-40 

4,ii(;4,4(0O  ...  510,200  ...  0-60 

5,167,300  ...  7M,!00  ...  12-80 

5,868,600  ...  1,002,400  ...  14-50 

According  to  tbia  standard  it  would  appear  that  pcraous  in  aSIaciit 
or  easy  circuiustancca,  compared  with  population,  are  three  times  as 
numerous  as  in  1840.  Moreover,  this  upward  tendency  is  specially 
remarkable  during  the  recent  years  of  partial  depres-sion  (but  of  general 
advaiiccnicut),  as  shown  by  the  life  assurance  policies,  viz. : — 

K&tio  to  Families  ia  V.  Kingdom. 
1S79.  1»80.  ISTfi.  1890. 

PcTsone  imnred     754,200      ...         879,700       ...         U-40     ...     18-10 
Amount        .     £302,000.000  ...    f422,tH)(",0O0  ...  £54     ...       £64 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  many  other  proofs  that  the  diffiirion  of 
wealth  which  the  Probate  returns  iiidieate  is  beyond  all  doubt  or  con- 
troversy, and  that  so  far  from  the  rich  growing  richer,  they  are  uot 
individwally  bo  wealthy  as  before,  while  the  proportion,  of  persons  iu 
xoiddte  fortune  has  doubled,  and  the  condition  of  the  working-classes 
improved  iu  even  greater  degree  than  the  growth  of  capital. 


MilliotiB  £. 

1840     . 

.     8,824 

1&6U     . 

.    £,215 

1870    . 

.    6,860 

1880     . 

.    8,420 

II. — DirPoaiON  of  Wealth  os  the  Contixent. 


In  atudying   the   condition    of  couutriea  it  will  be  invariably  foiuitl 
that  wherever  the  middle  class  is   most  numerous,  the  public  fortune 
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is  most  evenly  clistri bated,  and  the  national  prosperity  Jiighest.  Thus 
wc  find  that  the  class  in  question  is  three  times  as  numerous  in  Prance 
as  ill  Germany,  luid  twice  as  numerous  in  the  latter  country  as  in 
Italy  or  Sj)ainj  wliilc  the  ratio  in  Russia  ia  loircst  of  all,  being  hardly 
oac-tcnth  of  what  it  ia  in  Germany.  The  returns  of  income  and  of 
house  valuation  cnahlc  us  to  UHCcrtxiin  the  numbers  of  the  rich  and 
middle- elass,  and  to  nrrive  at  tlicir  pRrcentage  in  the  general  population, 
that  is,  compared  with  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  tiuiintry, 


¥«,  :— 

Rich. 

Franco 

.     158,210 

GerzaaQT 

.     119,803 

Italy 

.       3i>,983 

Spain 

.       25,121) 

Kunu 

.       2(,7-IC 

Miildlo  clam. 
1,6GG,;00 

203.223 
130,100 
123,200 


of  jiopulntiDn, 
21(J4 
7-30 
3-57 
3'88 
0-7S 


PeTcenbft^c 
of  pojiulatinn. 
2-OJ  .. 
1-28  .. 
0-65  .. 
0-72  .., 
0-15     .. 

There  is  no  general  standard  of  wealth,  one  Eussian  noble  having 
an  average  iueomi;  ccjual  to  four  Spanish  cIukcH,  live  and  a  half  Italian 
princeSj  or  six  German  barons,  while  the  fortunes  of  the  middle-class 
vary  in  a  similar  manner.  The  ahove  is  Himply  a  "  eonspectus"  of  the 
[Btrcngth  of  the  wclUto-dci  cduascs  on  the  Continent,  of  which  wc  sliall 
form  a  better  idea  by  visiting,  with  our  mind's  eye,  tlic  various 
countries  in  snceession. 

France, — The  elassiHcntion  of  houses  ia  the  only  gnidc  wc  have  in  this 
country  for  the  nsscftsmcut  of  incomes,  but  it  is  jierhaps  nearly  as  accurate 
as  could  be  desired,  vis.  .-^ 

FAmilicit.  Avonig«  income.  Auiouul  iu  miUioDl  £. 
Istelas3    .        .        .        15S,210        ...      £8U0         ...         127 
2nd    „     .        .        .     1,666,700         ...         200         ...         333 

3rd    „     .        .        .    5,879,810  ...  85        ...         &05 


T,7l>4,220  ...  125  ...  965 
.\ceordiug  to  the  tables  of  transfer  of  property,  on  which  D'Audiffret 
and  Dc  Foville  naturally  lay  much  stress,  it  appears  thnt  the  national 
wealth  has  multiplied  threefold  in  forty  years,  having  risen  from  2,680 
to  7,900  millions  sterling — that  is,  from  j£75  to  .£313  per  inhabitant.  At 
the  same  time  there  has  been  a  wider  diffusion  of  wealth ,  the  Cotca 
FondilreB  showing  that  large  eittatcs  have  diminished  by  10  per  ecnt.^ 
Kud  those  of  medium  size  increased  15  per  cent.  The  following  retum 
does  not  include  any  estate  »f  less  than  an  hectare  [2^  acres),  such  being 
merely  pauper  holdings,  and  stands  thus  :- — 

1M2.  1858.  1881. 

Over  £40  tax        .  16,310    ...  15,870     ...  14.774 

Under  £40  „  .     6,fl77,6l>0     ...     6,41B,I30     ...     6,92J*,226 

It  appears  that  since  I&IS  there  have  been  cut  up  1,536  large 
estates  into  851,000  peasant  farm-holdinf^s.  lEvcn  if  we  accept  the 
French  theory  that  Ihe  number  of  proprietors  is  exactly  half  that  of 
Cotes  Foncii^rcs,  we  still  find  -125,000  peasants  have  betrome  landowners 
by  means  of  thrift  and  industry.      Nor  have  the  working.classes  iu  the 
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towus  been  Ic8«  retnarka1)lc   for  tliesc  good  qualitica,  sinoe  the  Miringi 

batiks  allow  the  I'uUuwmg  progress  x — 

IMOl  1 S60.  I880i 

No.  of  depositon       .       S11,000     ...       l,12t;,6oO     ...       3,8&l»6oO 
Amount    .        .        .  £6,822,000     ...     13,5H,000     ...     51,311,000 

Tliia,  Iiovrcper,  only  rcprcaenta  a  small  part  of  the  popular  savings, 
for  when  the  loan  of  L872  was  emitted  the  numhur  uf  French  mih- 
scribcrs  was  934,000,  most  of  vrhom  cTidcntly  purchased  the*  stock 
for  au  investment,  as  wc  find  the  pcr-sons  rrgularly  enrolled  as  hol(llu| 
reaiea  in  tlicir  own  name  (without  taking  tn  aeeount  those  payable  to' 
licarcr)  liavc  incrcaacd  from  866,000  in  1870,  to  1,352,000  in  ^1878. 
Hcrna  irc  sec  how  widely  wealth  \a  becoming  dilfiiscd  amongr  the 
people^  the  annual  accumulations  since  1875  having  avcrngcd  135 
milliODa  stcrliug,  and  tfacpMluct  of  every  tax  exceeding  the  Ministers' 
estimates  by  20  or  30  per  cent. 

Germany. — ^Thc  poll-tax  and  inwime-tax  returns  for  Prussia  and  Saiony 
embrace  exactly  two^thirds  nl'  the  population  of  the  empire,  and  if  we 
allow  due  pro^Kirtiou  for  the  remainder,  the  earnings  of  all  classes  will 
stand  thus : — 


Total  incomo. 

Fftuilica. 

MiUious^. 

Over  JEMOO      . 

«tfl 

9 

£1,000  to  ^5,0^0      . 

L^SSfi 

2C 

£80ft  to  £1,000 

106,614 

."iS 

£lU0to£3l>0    . 

e8i;,250 

no 

Under  £100 

.    8,561.947 

652 

9,389,008  850 

Such  has  been  the  increase  of  wealth  in  Prussia  that  the  number^of 
persona  over  £150  per  annum  hn»  more  thau  doubled  in  twelve 
years,  while  the  advancement  of  the  wcrkiug  classes  is  showu  ia 
the  lateat  returns  of  the  Schidtx-Delitsch  Co-operntirc  Workmen'* 
Societies,  viz. : — 

ISOa  ISTO.  1380. 

Societies     ...         188     ...  740     ...  3,133 

Members  .        .        .     81,600     ...        314,700     ...     1,120,000 
Reserve  Funds    .         .£80,000     ...£2,200,000     ...  £8,6«0,000 

Tbeac  societies  have  not  otdy  elevated  the  working  classes,  by 
caeonraging  hnbite  of  thrift,  but  also  saved  them  from  money-lenders  in 
times  of  any  pasitiug  need:  the  loans  made  in  this  manner  last  year 
amounted  to  20  millions  and  the  co-operative  purchases  to  I'lO 
millions  sterling.  The  suTiiigs-buuks  further  show  the  improvemeiit  of 
the  manes,  viz.  :— 

imt.  1870.  1680. 

No.  ofdepoHitont    .       1,^70,000     ...       2,280,000     ...         4,190,000 
Amount         .         .  £16,380,000     ...  £t5,U0,000     ...  £105,320,000 

JVIore  eloquent,  however,  tliau  any  of  the  above  figures  is   the  simple^ 
fact  that  the  average  consumption  of  meat   per  inhabitaut  was  48  lbs. 
iu  1859,  and  81  Lbs.  in  1880. 
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iria-UaHganj. — We  liBve  returns  of  raral  proprictorB,  but  no 
gtiide  io  tliR  incomes  of  urbau  iwjiulatious,  wliicli  cotupclti  nic  to  omit 
Austria   from  the  list  of  classified   couutries  uuder  iuspeclion.      The 

rural  «g*c»snicnt9  are  as  follona;  — 

Laoid  owoen. 

Orer  £10  tns 56.514 

£^0  to  £-10  „ 162,218 

£«  to  f  2W    „ 584,»00 

£4  to  £8      „ 67a,UlO 

Under  £i     „ 4,673,092 

6,151,224 
Like   the  Cotes    I-'onoiercs  m   rraiico,  it    is   aupposcil   that  these 
holdings  are  esnctlf  double  the  number  of  owncrsj  and  that  the  whole 
of  Austria- Hungary  is  held  thus: — 

Xnitibar.  Aciw.  Avengeu 

NoblcB         .         50,514        ...        62,000,000        ...        1,100 
P.-a*aiits       .     3,431,00(J         ...         72,000,000         ...  21 

Ouly  thirty-three  years  ago  the  peasants  did  not  oim  an  acre  of  land 
in  this  vast  monarchy,  for  it  was  not  until  1810  that  the  jireseut 
!Em|x:ror  introduced  the  same  reforms  that  Slcio  had  inaugurated  in 
Prussia  forty  years  before.  Tbo  moral  and  material  progress  made 
"hty  the  commou  jicople  in  recent  years  may  be  measured  I)y^  the 
following  figures ; — School  ehildrcu  iu  18-W  were  fire  per  cent,  of 
population,  and  iu  1870  over  nine  per  ccut.  Savings-banks  deposits 
in  1870  were  ■HH  millions,  and  in  18S0  nearly  85  millions  sterling. 

Italy. — The  income-tax  returns  for  1879  are  voluminous,  and^may 
be  ieduce<l  to  four  heads,  to  which  must  be  added  the  peasantry,  when 
the  whole  will  stand  as  follows  : — 

Famili**.  MiiltfDH  £. 

Over  £2,000      ...              462  ...                6 

£200  lo  £2,000         .        .           8,021  ...                8 

£80  to  £200     .        .        .         S2,ul0  ...                8 

Uiidpr£80         .        .        .       208,223  ...              12 

Pcaiwnu    ....    5,488,100  ...            2M 

5,660,100  ...  212 

Tlie  lower  orders  have  in  late  years  cvincetl  n  growing  apirit  of 
iudnstry  and  economy,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  expenditure  of 
the  Government  for  soldiers  and  ironclads,  which  weighs  heaviest  on  the 
jieasatjtry.  Happily  the  grist  tax  was  abolished  last  year,  and  so 
mnch  has  the  general  condition  of  the  people  improTcd  that  the  other 
1a\cs  produced  much  more  than  the  estimates,  and  covered  the  deficit 
that  otherwise  would  have  resulted.  The  saviugs'-bauka  confirm  this 
favQurnblo  turn  of  affairs,  and  show  as  follows :  — 

isoo.  ia7a.  18S0. 

No  of  depositors  .  960,000   ...         I.S'H'.OOO     ...         1.820,000 

Amouni       .        .      £6,180,00    ...     £M,S60,OUO    ...     £28,080,000 
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Ten  more  jrxars  of  pence  will  sufHcc  to  put  Italjr  on  the  high  road  lo 
prosperity. 

0Sptt'm. — The  Hcgistro  Cataatral,  a  spocics  of  Doomstlay  Book,  give* 
us  the  rent-roll  of  cvciy  man  in  Spain,  from  the  Duke  of  Osuua,  with 
hi»  400  farm-bailiffB,  down  to  the  humblest  Gallcgo,  and  also  the  num- 
ber of  patenles  whieh  each  Irade  or  profeBstou  pays  annually,  not 
omitting  a  single  water-carrier  in  T^fadrid  nor  a  gipsy  tihepheril  of 
the  Alpujarras.  From  ttie  amount  of  pattnte,  or  licence,  we  can 
catimutc  the  income,  and  reduce  the  whole  population  under  four  hcaditf 
ta  follows : — 


Clus. 
Ovsr  £20  Uix 
£5  to  £20  tax 
£1  to  £h  lax 
Under  £1  tax 


25,1-20 

136^110 

,     7C  1,200 

2,57  C,  410 


3,498,840 


Avenge  incc>mea. 
£880 
140 

37 

53 


Amount.  MiUioBB  £ 
23 
19 
48 
SO 

186 


The  aTcrage  income  is  low,  and  the  country  has  suffered  lamentably 
from  cinl  wars,  but  still  more  from  a  barbarous  Customs  system  which 
chocks  tcgiUmatc  trade,  to  the  benefit  of  contrabaitdisias.  There  ifl» 
nevertheless,  a  silver  lining  to  tlie  cloud,  for  the  induatrloua  faruacrs  of 
Biscay,  Catalonia,  and  Andalusia  are  steadily  rising  in  the  world ;  tlic 
number  of  landowners  having  increased  from  27-I',000  in  1840  to 
596,000  in  1875,  irrcspeetive  of  a  still  larger  number  of  the  peasantry 
and  middle  clans  who  have  purchased  bouse-property  in  the  towns  aud 
Tillages.  Since  the  acecasion  of  King  Alfonso  there  has  been  a  notable 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country  ;  tbc  importation  of  coal  and 
machinery  hac  trebloil,  the  exportis  have  risen  40  per  cent.,  and  the  moral 
advancement  i»  no  less  striking.  Last  year  the  number  of  letters  sent 
through  the  post-office,  compared  with  population,  was  five  times  greater 
than  in  184G,  the  ratio  of  persons  who  can  read  bus  doubled,  and  the 
school  children,  as  compared  with  l&Cl,  have  increased  75  per  cent. 

Rassia. — If  Peter  the  Great  could  have  built  up  a  middle  class  a9  easily 
OB  he  raised  his  capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Xcva  he  would  hare  indeed 
proved  the  father  of  his  eoimtry.  The  empife  may  be  aaid  to  consist 
of  princca  and  peasants,  vis.: — 


Princes  . 

Uerchanta 

Feanots 


Numlicr. 
24,746 
128,200 
16,254,100 


10,402,040 


92 
25 

:>26 

643 


AvBrage  income. 
£3,»00 
200 

30 


Yet  even  hero  we  have  a  great  improvement  to  record,  for  only  twenty 

■  ago  the  serfs   were  bought  and  sold    like  cattle,  and   now   they 

I  149  million  acre*  of  land,  valued  at  300  millions  sterling.     The 

•f  the  emancipation  may  be  summed  up  thus : — 
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6,117,000  Crown  aerfs  recoir«d  84,000,000  wru. 
9,58-1,000  oilienUvcpurcbued  55,000,000     „ 
1.553,000  are    still   piying  fbr  10,000,000     „ 

16,251,000         luiTO  obtained       149,000,000     ,. 

Altiioiigh  the  farms  arc  Icn  than  ten  acre^  for  each  malo  peasant,  the 
measure  has  produced  aiich  an  ndrancc  in  agriculture  that  the  export 
of  grain  in  the  yearn  1875-79  was  acTcn  times  greater  than  it  used  tu 
be  hofore  the  cmaucipatiou. 

111. —  OE\ER.kL  CoUPARlttON   AHD  RESULTS. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  nhomi  the  numerical  progress  that  tlic 
varioas  nations  havo  made  in  many  important  particulars,  but  there  are 
many  other  points  in  which  6gures  arc  of  no  a<«gi8taDci>,  and  yel.  uu- 
qucstionabfe  proofs  of  the  "levelling  up"  of  the  social  strata.  VTliy 
do  ire  uo  longer  sec  hcggars  sohl  by  auction  in  Hollnud,  or  women 
jrokcd  to  the  plough  in  Belgium,  or  little  eliimuey-swceps  smothered  in 
Londoo  chimneys,  as  forty  years  ago?  Simply  because  of  the  rise  of 
the  middle  cla.13.  And  if  Kugland  i<i  still  aliead  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
she  owes  her  proud  position  to  the  fact  that  no  otlior  couiitrv  has  so 
numerona  a  middle  cla-is  as  ours. 

The  following  tuhle  shows  the  mtloofcaeh  class,  and  arcrage  income, 
in  the  various  countries. 

KAtJa 
Kicli.    Utthlle.  Workini;, 

fi9-3I 
76-31 
91-42 
95-88 
95-40 
9910 

This  is  a  sectional  victr  of  society^  showing  the  Ihiclcaess  of  the  three 
strata,  a  consideratioa  of  the  highest  importance  in  studying  the 
phenomena  of  everyday  life.  But  there  is  another  matter  of  not  inferior 
interest,  the  ratio  of  collective  income  iu  the  various  couiitrics  falling  to 
each  class,  which  is  shown  as  foIloTm : — 


United  Kingdom . 

3-3fi 

27-33 

France 

2-05 

21G4 

Geruiany 

1-28 

7  30 

Italy   . 

.0-66 

S-57 

S])&LU  . 

072 

3-88 

Kuasia 

015 

0-75 

Avavga. 
Rich.  Middle. 

Working. 

£1,600     2G0 

100 

800     200 

85 

734     IGO 

7C 

5S0       GO 

40 

680     110 

43 

3,8tl0     200 

33 

MiUioiuatorliuK. 
Uicli.  Mia.tle.  Working. 

lUtia 

Rich. 

3Ii<UU«. 

WcirkJng- 

I7nlt«d  Eingdotn  . 

334    ids    4<;3 

26-40 

37-10 

36-50 

Trauca. 

127     835     5nri 

18-20 

84-40 

52-40 

GcmiJUiy 

88     110     G52 

10-35 

12-95 

76-70 

llaly     . 

IG       12     214 

c-eti 

500 

8884 

Sp^iin    . 

22       19     144 

11-90 

10-SO 

77*80 

ICuuia  . 

92      S.'i     526 

14-10 

3-90 

81-70 

Total        .    tiT'J     967  2,.-j04         ...         lG-40     23-35    60-25 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  iu  eouutrics  where  the  earnings 

of  the  norhing  class  form  thu  bulk  of  the   national    income,   as    in 

llu«!»ia  and  Italy,  the  |)Cople  arc  not  so  welt  fed  or  prosperous  as  in 

those  where  the  irorkiug  class    figures  for  less,  such  us  Great  Britain 
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and  Prance.  The  manifest  inference  is  that  a  nation  composed  chiefly 
of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  is  not  to  be  desired,  and  that 
the  more  we  endeavour  to  make  machinery,  as  in  England,  supply  the 
place  of  manual  labour  the  more  we  exalt  the  masses  and  improve  the 
condition  of  society. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  well-meaning  people,  who  say  that  it  ia  a 
mistake  to  improve  the  lower  orders,  and  that  they  were  happier  before. 
Did  not  Goldsmith  see  the  peasants  dancing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  when  they  were  too  poor  to  eat  bread  ?  But  if  he  visited 
France  a  few  years  later,  he  would  have  been  convinced  that  dancing 
peasants  are  no  proof  of  a  nation's  prosperity.  We  must  elevate  the 
masses^  morally  and  socially,  not  for  philanthropy  or  Quixotic  senti- 
ment, but  for  the  same  motive  that  we  carry  out  sanitary  improvements 
— ^thc  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

M.     G.    MULHALL. 

Note  an  the  Dtpreclation  of  Money. — The  average  cost  of  maintaining  a  family  of  fit-e 
jtenona  ia  now  almost  15  per  coot,  greater  than  in  1840,  which  ia  the  same  aa  to  aay  that 
money  has  depreciated  13  per  cent.,  since  f  100  now  buys  no  more  than  i87  would  have  done 
in  1840.  The  following  is  compiled  ftom  Tooke'a  prices  for  the  ftvonige  of  1836-40,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  prices  for  1876-80  :— 


Yearly  conanmption 

1830-40. 

1876-80. 

for  family  of  five  persona 

£    t.  d. 

£     8.    tl 

Meat,  COO  Iba. 

16    6    0 

24    8    0 

Wheat,  m  bnahcls 

11  12    0 

8    5    0 

Sugar,  280  iba. 

4  10    0 

3    0    0 

Tea,  20  lbs.  . 

2    7    0 

1  10    0 

Butter,  60  Iba.       . 

2  10    0 

3  10    0 

Coal,  6  tons  ■ 

2  12     6 

2  12    0 

Iron,  10  cwt. 

3    3    0 

1  10    0 

Cotton  cloth.  150  yards 

.t  15    0 

2    3    0 

Woollen  cloth,  40  yards 

10    2    0 

6    1     0 

Linen  cloth,  50  ycoAa   . 

1  16    0 

J  15    0 

Servant  .... 

12    0    0 

13    0    0 

House- rent 

9  10    0 

16    0    0 

Taxea  and  rates 

12  12    0 

17  10    0 

i92  14    0 


£106    4    0 


The  consumption  ia  according  to  the  {iresent  averacte,  but  it  was  mnch  lower  per  inhsbi- 
tant  in  1840.  The  rent  ia  the  ratio  derived  from  tue  Goverument  valuation,  divided  by 
the  nnmber  of  houses  existing  iu  the  two  periods. 


HAS  SCIENCE   TKT  FOUND  A  NEW  BASTS 
FOE,  MORALITY? 


To  ask  whether  Science  has  yet  found  a  new  basis  for  Morality,  or 
even  to  nnswrr  that  [|ncsti()ii  in  the  negative,  is  a  widolv"  difFcrent 
thing  from  saying  that  Hlornlity  cannot  cxi»t  without  religion.  It  is 
still  more  widely  different,  if  possible,  from  imputing  immoral  tcadencies 
to  Science.  No  sane  bcinj;  doubts  that  the  teudcney  of  truth  of  every 
kind  is  moral,  or  that  the  tendency  of  falsehood  of  crcry  iciud,  if  per- 
sisted ia,  ID  immoral.  ]3ut  wc  are  not  bound  to  accept  at  once  as 
science  everything  that  15  tendered  as  siicli  by  scientific  mcu  on  subjects 
with  which  perhaps  tht-y  have  not  luiig  been  familiar,  and  at  a  time 
whcQ  tlie  exeitenieut  ercate<l  by  great  discoveries  is  sure  to  give  htrth  to 
a  certain  proportion  of  ehiiucras.  If  we  were,  we  nhould  have  to  accept 
the  theory  of  the  Automaton  Mau,  which  has  Ijecn  pressed  upon  us  by 
the  very  highest  scientific  aulhoritr  with  a  Rruilidencc  bordering  on  the 
despotic, and  that  of  the  "  Citizen  Atoma,"  which,  uccordingto  liacckrl, 
while  diffused  through  space,  concerted  among  themsclTes  the  structure 
of  the  world.  Nor  in  any  case  cau  we  allow  ourselves  to  bo  hurried 
headloug  hy  the  current  of  new  opinion  into  negative  any  more  thau 
into  (lositivc  conclusions ;  above  all,  when  the  abjuratiou  of  a  belief 
involves  not  merely  a  change  in  treatises  of  philosophy,  hut  the  grcatcat 
lirartical  consequences,  tnch  an  the  abolition  of  religiou.  For  abolished 
religion  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  aa  soon  as  it  is  proved  to  be  fouudcd 
on  falsehood ;  the  proposal  of  frccthiukcrs,  like  Kenan,  to  keep  up  the 
system  as  the  nieaus  of  restraining  the  vulgar  and  protecting  the  refined 
cnjoymenta  of  the  cultivated,  being  no  less  nhailow  and,  in  an  age  of 
educated  artixans,  impracticable  thau  it  is  repugnant  to  morality.  We 
may  accept  with  admiration  andgratituih;  Darwin's  scicntilic  discoveries 
without  feeling  ourtelves  obliged  to  draw  from  them  inPorcnoea  which 
the  discoverer  himself  has  not  dra*a.     Wc  may  recoguiBO  the  breaches 
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mmlc  by  scieucCj  history,  and  criticism  in  tlie  endcnccs  not  only  of 
Climtinnitjr  Imt  of  Natural  Rtligion  ;  we  may  admit  witli  widness  ttiat 
the  world  is  at  present  left  without  positive  proof,  in  a  producible  form, 
of  articles  of  belief  deemed  but  a  few  years  ago  as  indisputable  as  Ihcy 
were  fundamental ;  yet  vie  may  decline  at  once  to  pronounce  that  the 
religious  sentiment  in  man  is  devoid  of  meaning,  and  that  the  cvideuces 
aie  absolutely  incapable  of  rational  reconstruction.  Doubt,  frankly 
avowed,  and  coupled  with  a  resolve  under  all  perplexities  to  be  patient 
nnd  see  what  the  future  of  iiK|niry  may  have  in  store,  ik  the  nttitndc,  ns 
I  am  persuaded,  of  mauy  men  of  xcieuee  in  whose  characters  caution  and 
reverence  have  a  place,  aa  well  a»  of  many  thoughtful  and  cnltirated  men 
of  the  world.* 

*  1  tako  this  tbo  (int  »raiUkiI«  opportuuilj,  of  (ajisg  tliat  n  jiTinr  jrsfwiiim  !■  ha 
Acriti<|"C  of  thrcA  «rticloi  of  mine— tuo  in  .V'^nr.'/iJi,  uid  ono  in  ift*  iMniir  JMldM^ 

ia  tUa  Farlnii/htly  tltrirvi  oX  Aujjuit  last,  wn*  m  i-oiu|^leUi  n  mi*rq»TMBiitAtian  of  tbo  [turport 
of  thoes  nrtiu'lc*.  nf  their  t]iirrt,  *.aA.  jituvo  al).  ol  tbtt  nttitiido  of  thair  writer  townnla 
adeoro  anil  fcicntiAc  man  u  luigry  prejiKliuo  cciiil<]  iirmlucc.  Tlic  mmt  recent  of 
tlia  tliPM  orticlci  nttacltctl  but  aiiiwarcd  in  Xho  Atlantic  XantfUy  a  yaaennii  niao  moutha 
boforv  tliik  uniMRii  out|>oiirii)g  ai  tlio  viola  o(  jihilosopliic  irr»th,  tlit;  iiiitiicduito  lU^Uvo  fur 
wbich  it  is  rtifitcult  to  di*iii«.  Tbs  natUM  of  my  oSeao*  liotrAPCp  in  appsifrnt  «noiif;Ii. 
la  her  cxoriliinn,  Mim  Biivington  diiiclnMs  Iwr  inbmtinn  of  mppmsinij  wluit  Sixe 
ia  piMied  to  t«nn  th»"niii«)r  lit«nitani"  of  pooplc  lik«  me  wbo  acc«pt  Darwin's  Micutitio 
<li«oovBrle>h  anil  .vet  rcfiiK,  m  »t  |>rc«ont  lulviMil,  to  draw  iiiforcucQa  vliicL.  aa  Uu  bwu  said 
in  tho  text,  I>arwinluiuicli  bo*  Dot  limWD.  and  irhicb  holiaAgitvuiia  no  reoaoD  fiir  brlicving 
that  ho  ia  <lu[i(iaiid  to  Urkw.  Slio  bnrdly  displays  Uio  spirit  of  ili«  pliiluaopji/  of  vhtoh  ^m 
i>  thi)  dttrotvc.  Ths  tiighly  evciIvMlangBt  to  hAV«  [Hitieno*  nhilo  in{uTioror<<ii.ttiK«ari9goiiif. 
tkreuah  tha neomsBrjf  ttsgetof  thoir  ovnlution.  I  am  chftrgMt  vrith  "reading  EvoliitiaD'  ' 
into  tlio  vi«m  of  jieranm  not  oommonly  creditod  with  [innunonnt  aoi en ttflc  authority, 
the  puqxiM  ut  tAkiuK  it  oat  ng.tin  cthic.ilty  Vamircheil  anil  njckiiig  witL  l!ti'  bliMid  of 
weaker  iMwiple*."  if  the  charge  wlto  tnic  it  voalil  justify  any  aamunt  of  ilt-ounciatiiii], 
Midalinf^Bt  any  iiiiKturuof  moktpiiora.  But  Hm  paMOgev  of  my  tbrou  ftrtJdo  ou  wliio^ 
Miu  Bcviu^u'ii  CoiiudR  it  (>iiil  which  she  raprMenta  a«  tlia  icain  jiurpuri  nod  Bub«taucc  of 
the  niticlea,  thotigh  in  truth  thty  »T«  of  th«  most  «ur«ni*y  kind,  and  compriio  in  all  only 
thTM  «r  tonr  teutencea)  do  Dot  reUt«  to  evolntioa  at  all :  they  relat«  to  the  dvcirint!  of  the 
mom]  inequality  o(  raom,  and  lli«r  diSVreDt  otaiiua  to  ie^al  prat«cti«u,  i>ut  furth  by 
Trofanor  Tj-nilBll  at  thotimoof  the  JatoaicA&fFMr.  Prufcasor  J'yndal),  nut  Dr.  Darwin, 
ia  ihv  "eminent  man"  to  whom  1  lUluile.  at  I  hiira  tbou^'lit  that  aiiyboily  wlia  rcmcmlxTrcd 
the  JsmaioftcontriiTcriy  wnitM  Imi-c  Itciuwo.     T<j  X\k  «i«utilii:  doctdnvof  (.TvlniiDii  I  gnvo 


ulmtirion*  favnunLtile  rather  thau  not  to  tlie  evo'lutiun  hypntbrUK  "  I  am  incajhible  of  auoh 
fully  M  osctibinj;  iiitniortil  uunai^jueucM  ti>  iiay  uunuiuc  diaciivtu'y'  of  ecioncc  Bcicnc«,.! 
in  comUnatiDU  witli  hiBtifricaJ  [rliiluitnpliY  luid  litn'sn'  criticiam,  la  bmidtiDt{  up 
rvli^ua  belief*  1  and  the  hrenk-uji  of  roligiii^iB  bvlicfa  vt  ntt«aJcd,  aa  experience 
jMiui  to  allow,  with  dnnfjor  to  pojiulsr  morality.  To  toy  tliU,  udiI  to  illiutrata  it 
htatoricftlly,  na  1  did  in  tlie  Alltniie.  ia  a  vory  dllTeroDt  thing  from  aaying  thtit  tdanoo 
is  immoral.  Tlie  inroada  made,  not  more  ay  acience  tlun  by  the  othrr  ftg«aioiw 
sod  iDflncnfr.i  cnuuivriLtHl,  ou  tlie  Evldcncet  of  It(1is;ion  hnvu  been  ri^cn^niinx]  by 
mo  in  th«  nrticli!  on  "Till'  rroi|)ei.~t of  a  Moml  Intcrrci^uin,''  nith  «  frcciloni  which 
luuati  1  tlioidil  thialc,  have  aboMii  aiiyborly  ti<>t  ))li"'.l«<]  by  philoaopliical  antiiuthj-,  tLit  it 
would  Lc  nhiiiTvtly  unjiitt  to  identify  ni«  with  reaalitmnry  and  obioumntirt  ortbndoxy, 
Mj  pocition,  frankly  avowed  ii^  nil  the  articlea,  ia  that  of  doubt.  1  think  I  may  ven- 
ture to  aay  tliat  no  iiii«  who  ia  aciiiuxiut^d  uitb  nit',  ami  huun«  what  my  Cdurto  Iuh  hma 
on  Unirtmity  iinisLiuCB-and  (|tiC8lioua  of  education  (,'ciitrilly,  will  deny  my  loyalty  togtiniime 
Ktrnco-  Iliftt<^n<l  of  dtsjiiirugiuK  tbo  morality  tii  eduntilic  men,  1  liaTo  cipmaly  rccox'ni&od 
their  mt^'al  >ii|>?riurtty  aa  a,  vIilm,  ouly  iioiutiag  out  that  vre  oaanot  rcuon  from  their  cnflo 
*■■  thot  of  liiu  moltttude.  To  those  of  the  nunibn  who  aerv«d  cm  Uie  Jamaipi  t:omiiiitt«<i^ 
are  pwd  the  bMt  tiibutt  in  my  [K.wcr  by  tnyiiis  that  they  u-erc  •■  among  the  fnremoAt 
npioim  of  huiiisuity  ou  that  oi'L'Asion"  ;  as  MiaalCeviiiiitoa  find*  hcnolf  compcllni  witli 
*  maeifert  roluctMiee  to  oiilmit.  Tlierecsn  be  no  hum  in  aa^ng  thiit  tlic  |>a]rju!a  waa 
Id)  it)  the  acoond  NatmUlan  article  to  satisfy  Mr-  Herbert  Spruce r,  wtK>,  a>  I  IcJiincd 
-nation  nitb  bim,  bad  mlscooilmeO,  ttraoji-ely  u  it  sppcarcU  to  mo,  n  iiwaagc  in 
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He  mast  be  a  scientific  optimist  imlticd  who  rcfuscA  to  ndmit  that 
aocicty  lias  come  to  a  critical  juncture.  Tbat  the  rule  of  humnn  life 
may  ultimntcly  be  placed  od  grounds  wholly  indcpcutltut  of  religion  ia 
a  possibility  vrhicli,  oiicc  more,  'n  not  here  diiputed,  though  it  is  reason'* 
able  la  nait  for  the  deraonstratioQ  of  experience,  ilut  the  iQtcrral  mayi 
be  one  of  seriou<i  di8ttir)>a.uce.  To  dsc  an  undiguiHed  couipariaou,  the 
cnutaccnn  may  be  sure  to  gel  another  alicll,  but  he  will  be  nuft  iu 
the  meantime.  It  seems  im^Kissible  to  questiou  the  fact  tbut  the 
morality  of  Ihc  mass  of  the  people,  at  nil  eveutit,  bus  hitherto  been 
greatly  bound  up  with  their  religious  belief.  Ecclesiastical  dogma 
may  hare  hud  no  cfTect  on  them  ;  perhaps  it  has  hud  worse  tbnu  none, 
inasmuch  as  it  bos  put  fnrms  in  place  of  moral  rcalitioN — -aii  evil  equally 
great  whether  the  forms  are  articles  in  irrational  creeds  or  outward 
obienrancc!!.  Dut  can  it  be  maintuincd  that  the  belief  in  an  AII-!ici:iiig 
Eye — in  infallihlr,  inflrsihlc,  and  all-pawcrfulJuatirc — in  a  sure  rcrrard 
for  W€ll-doing  and  a  sure  retribution  fur  enl-doing — has  been  without 
iaHucncc  on  the  conduct  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  or  that  its  departure 
is  likely  to  be  attended  by  uo  couscqucuces  of  importance?  There  are 
two  miners,  say,  by  tlicmsclvcs,  and  far  from  human  eye,  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Far  West :  oue  has  found  a  rich  nugget,  the  other  has  toiled 
and  found  uotliiug.  What  hinders  the  man  who  has  found  nothing,  if 
he  is  the  stronger  or  the  better  armed,  from  slaying  his  mate -as  he 
would  a  boflalo,  aud  taking  the  gold  ?  Surely,  in  part  at  lenat,  the 
feeling,  drawn  from  the  Christian  society  in  which  his  youth  was  passed, 
that  what  is  not  seen  by  man  is  seen  by  God,  aud  that,  though  the 
fictim  himself  may  be  weak  and  defenceless,  trresixtiblc  power  is  on 
his  side.  I  say  in  part  only;  I  say  at  present  only;  and,  once  more, 
1  do  not  prejudge  the  question  as  Iu  the  possible  appearance  of  an 
independent  and  9clf-su»taining  morality  in  the-  future.  \Vc  dwell  too 
exclusively  on  Ihc  restraining  principle.  Who  can  doubt  that  rcligioi 
has,  09  a  matler  offikct,  largely  impelled  to  virtue;   that  it  has  formedi 


the  Brat.  1  iMaml  him  tliAt  t  fi>1t,  nni)  hsil  ilny*  «x|>roii>ed  in  jmhlii!  ami  prtvnb^  tlia 
([rwt«tt  lulniiratifin  an<l  gratitado  for  ttio  ti»)ile  i^iuidiict  of  llr.  Haxloy  and  ulUcin  of  tl>;Lt 
KihiMl  in  the  .InmiUd  l^ntincKn,  nticl  that  if  thrrn  woa  »ny  pDsnibilitjr  of  uiiiKi|i|ii'i:licnsi[in  0:1 
till;  siil>joct,  T  wotiU  talM)  tho  Ant  oiipnrtiinitj-  of  rcmnviD,;  it.  In  vrlut  reajxict  I  (aiXoil  tn 
'  fnitil  my  |>[«lni«e,  1  aia  ct  n  low  to  icc.  I  coiilJ  not  i^iy  Ih.nt  ■incnc:  n-oa  tlie  tataa  oup- 
port  of  Uia  mi'VFmvDt  in  tim  iiniiitry;  tho  maia  uijiji^rt  ij(  tliu,  oj  of  tho  Aali-.SLivtry 
mavcmeat,  Xltm  R«vinirto)t  vrimld  linvc  roimd,  if  ihu  hkil  carrtci!  her  itntiiiticiil 
raanrchus  *  littln  fiiitli.T,  n-oi  tint  (.*!iriiitnnity  of  ilm  Itna  Clmrdui.  Wb.-il  \  poli- 
tical c]»T%y  nii^lit  <lo  iiniii  ru>Htkinl  niiilivm,  ruuUl  iu  no  way  affect  rRlijfi.iit.  Tlut  in 
the  CMW  e\cn  oj  the  im-n  ol  ncitnix,  a  rhihintlimny,  tlio  (ifTHjirinx  vf  tho  I'linntiiuiity  iu 
which  wchnve  oJl  Wcii  nurtutcd,  wu  likely  (t>  Ic  tUe  iiutwUiUE  inilauiicu  rattier  tlimi 
Anthropolo^,  wu  nn  opinion  fnr  whicli  I  liftil  my  rciuoni,  and  wbioK  at  oU  ov«iitit  w*>  tuit 
o^Dsivc.  In  thu  intnnuit  of  leiontilic  trnth  Mii«  UcvinfftMi  iIom  not  >krink  fi-am  alTceliiig 
tatwlimo  thnt  1  am  Miailinir  H-iiMicc  wlii:u  1  dopracab:  too  iDvuiim  of  AfghanistAn  in  (|ii(<tt 
oE  "a  KiontJHc  friintkr"  Xor  iIonnhi-KhrinitfroinrnakinaiipaqiiotAtinn  mitoftwoiitr- 
nOM.  OII«of  whicli  is  C^kwi  fmrn  nn  niticlnin  Mncmilltn,  itio  other  from  an  nrtjr-!c  in  tljo 
AwoHtit  ifmtlMy.  juid  wLicli,  if  tlicyroUtctv  the  utno  cuotrovtny,  do  not  relate  to  tiiu 
same  [icrKins.  Tli«  tone  of  (he  artido  in  tlic  I'iirtnightly  waa  lucb  MonuM  bnnlly  f.til  toKcb 
na  k  ontning  ftgaiiitt  t<w>  Mutdy  an  at>e<'iitani!i'  of  it>  »tAtcmonta.  But  anything  jtulJiHiiud 
is  BO  unin^nt  a  joiirnnl  ^iies  foKh  with  aomr  suthoiity,  and  the  idaa,  tliftt  a  large  drola  of 
mAtt%  tnicht  he  In)  Rttorly  to  iiiuKQUceivo  my  fralitit{s  towarU  iKitnc«  iind  luoa  of  acioncc, 
gaToms,  I  cc'ofcst,  aonio  iioin. 
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cliaractcni  at  once  of  ^rrent  force  nnd  of  great  beiicficcQce  ;  that  it  Iiaa 
snslftbiod  pliiltto  til  ropy  nnd  social  progress?  ^Tho  can  doulit  that 
maoy  good  nud  uobic  M'orks  Larc  been,  and  are  still  being  pcrfonnod, 
from  love  of  Ood  and  from  a  love  of  luau  vtliich  is  inspired  by  belief  in  our 
common  relations  to  God  ?  TiVIio  can  doubt  that  heroes  and  reformera 
have  bcoi  led  to  face  peril,  to  risk  their  lived  in  the  service  of  their 
kind,  by  the  conviction  that  tliey  were  doing  the  Divine  "Will,  aud 
that  while  they  were  doing  it  the jr  would  he  in  the  Diinnc  keeping? 
Would  it  be  sn  easy  cTcn  to  man  a  lifc-boat  if  all  the  ideas  and  all  tlic 
hopes  irbich  centre  in  the  village  church  were  taken  out  of  the  seaman's 
heart?  Go  to  the  beach  :  tell  the  men  that  if  they  sink  there  will  be 
an  end  for  ever  of  thcui,  and  of  their  eomiections  with  those  whom 
they  love ;  arc  you  sure  they  will  not  be  rather  less  rcatly  lo  take  an 
oar? 

Hundreds  of  thousiimls  have  suffered  death  for  their  religion.  la  it 
conceivable  that  the  belief  for  which  they  died  can  hare  had  no 
influence  on  their  lives  ?  Is  it  coiiccii'ablc  that  the  iufluence  cau 
have  been  confined  to  the  martyrs?  Is  not  Christendom  niraogt  coex- 
tensive with  moral  civilisation  ?  And  does  not  the  whole  face  of  Christen- 
dom—^o  not  its  literatnre,  its  art,  its  architecturpj  show  that  religion 
ha«  been  its  soul  ?  So,  at  Ica^st,  thought  thateniincnt  Agnostic  who  pro- 
nounced the  eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity  a  retrogression  from  the 
happy  and  scientific  age  of  TibcriuB,  and  hy  that  strange  burst  of  anti- 
theietic  frensy  showed  that  wc  may  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against  ai 
fanaticism  of  hostility  to  religion  as  well  as  against  a  fanaticism  of ' 
religion. 

The  opinion  of  thoKC  who  are  confldcut  that  no  moral  disturbance  is 
coming,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  and  universal  improvement  in 
morality,  might  hove  more  weight  with  us  if  we  were  sure  that  their 
eyca  were  turned  iu  the  right  diix-ction.  But  their  observation  it.  apt 
to  be  limited,  or  too  much  directed  to  the  circle  of  scicntiBe  men 
around  thoro.  SfHcntific  men  are  j>rctty  sure  to  be  above  the  average 
in  point  of  mornlity ;  they  have  dedicated  themselves  to  a  high  ealliug, 
they  are  elevated  by  its  pursuits,  they  are  free  from  the  more  violent 
passions,  and  removed  from  the  coaracr  temptations.  For  the  «gus  of 
change  we  must  Inok  rather  to  the  scenes  on  which  men  straggle  for; 
wealth  or  power,  aud  the  aocinl  regions  in  which  the  common  vioesj 
prevail.  TVe  must  look  to  the  multitudes,  who  being  now  told  that* 
they  have  no  hope  beyond  this  world,  are  apparently  ranking  up  their 
mindx  to  have  as  large  a  share  of  the  goods  aud  pIcaKurcs  of  this  world 
as  their  force  will  give  them.  Commanism,  Intrnnstgentism,  and 
Nihilism,  arc  not  well  rcprc-tcnted  in  scientific  reunions.  They  who 
sat  round  the  dinner  tabic  of  Helvctlus,  and  congratulated  each  other 
on  the  coining  of  an  age  of  reason  and  happluesi!,  were  the  destined 
victims,  not  the  workers,  of  the  guillotine. 

Moreover,  as  has  been  said  before,  the  intellcetual  world,  at  all  crenta. 
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is  Rtill  in  the  tviliglit  of  religion.  Tbftt  esprcijioii  u  xadced  too  Trpak 
iQ  the  case  of  the  Positirlst*,  who,  not  ouly  call  tlieiawilveH  a  church, 
"but  make  good  their  ciBiin  to  the  title  by  scrmoas  which  would  do  the 
highest  honour  to  any  pulpit,  and,  though  tbcy  prefer  the  name  of 
Humanity  to  that  of  Oud,  must  he  really  vorshtjiping'  a  Deity,  not  an 
ibstract  term,  which  would  be  as  deaf  to  pmycrs  or  praise  as  a  stock  or 
a  atone.  An  ahstract  term,  in  truth,  would  lie  rather  less  susceptible 
of  adoration  than  that  which,  like  a  stnek  nr  a  Htone,  has  nt  all  crcnt»  a 
real  existence.  But  even  the  man  of  intellect  wht>  rejects  all  eharehcs 
and  all  worship  has  still  sentiments,  hopes,  and  a  cotiscieucc  formed 
under  the  inflnenceof  Christianity.  The  same  thing  is  iadicated  hy  the 
repudiation  of  the  name  Atheist,  and  the  adoption  of  the  strange  term 
Afinoatic.  niank  absence  of  belief  or  inclination  cither  way  is  probably 
au  impoKsiblo  frame  of  uiiud  ;  in  uine  cases  out  of  teu,  whcu  a  man  calls 
himself  au  Agnostic,  he  most  likely  moari«i  that  he  retaioii  his  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  0<id,  lhou[ih  without  being  able  to  present  the  pn)of 
distinctly  to  himself.  The  rery  tenn  law,  which  physical  science 
coutinaes  to  use,  though  wc  cau  physically  be  cuf^oizaut  of  nothing 
hcyond  general  facts,  has  a  thci»tic  sigaiBcancc,  aud  carries  with  it  a 
certain  sense  of  religious  elcTntion  and  comfort.  Small  probably,  as 
yet,  is  the  number  of  those  who  have  fairly  looked  in  the  face  Blind 
PoTCC  nod  Annihilation. 

But  to  the  present  question.  A  heroic  physician — ^we  remember  to 
have  eome  across  the  case  in  aorac  Italian  history — Hading  that  a  new 
and  mysterious  plague  is  rav-iging  his  city,  devotes  himself  to  the 
preservation  of  his  fellow -citi sons,  shuts  himself  up  with  a  subject,  takes 
his  oKiervationiij  consigns  them  to  writing,  and  feeling  the  poison  in  his 
own  reins,  goes  calmly  to  the  hospital  to  die.  Ou  the  other  hand,  a 
man,  between  whom  and  a  great  fortune  there  stands  a  single  life,  takes 
that  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  suspicion,  gets  possession  of  the 
fortune,  and  instead  of  a  life  of  drudgery  to  %vhich  he  woiUd  otherwise 
hare  been  doomed,  passes  his  days  in  the  healthy  development  of  all  his 
facultiefl,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  plc&.<ture,  infellectnnl  and  socio!,  u 
well  as  physical,  amidst  the  troops  of  friends  and  gratefid  dependants 
with  which  his  hospitality  and  munificence  surrounds  him,  and  after  rh 
exiBtenee  prolonged  by  comfort,  caae,  and  immunity  from  care,  dies 
universally  honoured  and  lammtrd.  Why  is  the  first  man  happy, 
and  the  second  miserable?  Thciaio,  ou  its  own  hypothesis,  has  an 
amwer  ready.  What  is  the  answer  of  Agnostic  science  ?  Wc  mtut 
prefix  an  epithet,  bccansc  without  it  a  diatinctiou  drawn  between  Science 
and  Tlitiiain  begs  the  ijucstiou.  A  rational  Theist  maintains  that 
Theism  is  Science. 

We  are  likely  to  find  the  answer.  If  anywhere,  In  the  "  Data  of  Ethics," 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — a  book  lielonging  to  a  aeries  which  has  earned 
for  it*  author,  from  Darwin  himself,  the  title  of  "  our  great  philosopher;" 
atid  which  every  one,  wlicthcr  he  accepts  its  general  conclusions  or  not, 
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will  allow  to  cJtliihit  powcis  of  ncutc  eriticUm,  nnd  to  be  written  in  & 
most  lucid  and  nttrnctivo  style. 

Mr.  SjMJDcer  commences,  ta  miglit  have  been  expected,  not  with 
liumaQitT,  but  witli  tlie  molluscs,  and  treat:)  men  simplv  as  tbc  last  (he^ 
says  tlic  bigbcst,  but  we  bave  a  caveat  to  enter  agninnt  tbat  pbraau)  of 
the  Evolutionary  eeries.  Hia  tests  of  riglit  and  wroiig  iu  the  actions  of 
the  mo3t  erolved  of  animals,  as  to  the  case  of  the  least  evolved,  nra 
pleasure  and  pain — pltyisure  denoting  thnt  the  aeliou  is  favourable,  paia ' 
tbat  it  is  unfarourable,  to  the  vitality  of  the  oi-ganitm.  His  "  supreme 
end"  19  "increased  duration,"  together,  if  wre  understand  his  phraseology 
riglitlr,  witli  innrcasRcl  intensity,  "  of  life."  An  authoritative  conscicncd 
duty,  virtue,  obligation,  principle,  and  rectitude  of  motive,  no  more  enter 
into  his  definitions,  or  form  parts  of  hin  system,  tbnn  docs  the  reUgioiUj 
annction.  Of  thnt  which  coustitutca  moral  beauty,  be  has  no  word-f 
Aetions  of  n  kind  purely  pleasant  arc  absolutely  right.  The  highest 
iostauec  of  right  eonduet  is  a  mother  suckling  her  cbiidj  hpeause 
"there  is  at  onec  to  the  mother  gratification,  and  to  the  child  sntisfaction 
of  appetite,  a  satisfaction  wblch  accompanies  furtherance  of  life,  growth, 
ami  increasing  enjoyment.''  Tbat  the  action  is  a  mere  performance  of  a 
function  of  nature,  involving  the  exertion  of  no  high  quality,  docs  not  lower 
its  place  in  the  scale.  Conduct,  even  the  noblest  nnd  most  heroic,  which 
has  any  coneomitaut  of  pain  or  any  painful  consequence,  is,  to  tbat 
extent,  wrong,  ami  the  highest  claim  to  be  m^ile  for  such  conduct  is 
that  it  is  the  h-ust  wrong  which  under  the  conditions  is  {wstiblc.  We 
need  not  shrink  from  tlic  IiypothesiH,  or  even  amimit  ourselves  to  the 
rejection  of  it.  Possibly  tlic  conclusion  ultimately  reached  may  be  that 
Man  is  nothing  but  the  highest  mammal,  and  in  that  owe  the  hypo- 
thesis will  he  true.  The  present  (juestiou  is,  whether  it  affords  a  new 
baus  for  morality. 

Applying  the  tests,  then,  to  the  cases  mentioned,  we  find  th.it  the 
action  of  the  Italian  |)hysician  is  at  least  parlly  wrong  :  it  gives  hira  pain, 
and  instend  nf  prolniiging  or  intensifying,  termiuates  bis  own  life ;  it  is 
ctliically  inferior  to  that  of  a  Kafhr  woman  suckliug  her  child.  On 
the  other  band,  the  action  of  the  murderer  is  at  least  partly  right :  to 
himself  it  is  uiKjucstiouably  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  plcflJturc,  aud  by 
releasing  biin  from  toil  which  might  biive  been  injurious  to  bis  health,  it 
very  likely  prolongs  bis  life,  and  certainly  intcnsilics  his  enjoyment. 
The  benefit  extends  to  his  family,  and  to  u1l  those  who  will  profit  by  his 
jadieious  and  liberal  use  of  tho  -wealth  which  cornea  inta  bis  bands.  If 
the  munlercd  man  wqs  a  fool,  a  niggard,  or  a  selfish  voluptuary,  who 
would  hare  made  no  use  of  his  riches  or  have  used  them  ill,  it  really 
may  be  said  that  all  the  visible  nnd  enlenlablo  eonsequencos  of  the  action 
arc  good.  One  human  life,  indeed,  is  sacrificed,  but  from  "Sir. 
Spencer's  point  of  ricw  nothing  can  be  said  about  the  indefeasible 
sacredncss  of  human  life.  SRcredncss  in  general,  and  the  sacrednes*  of 
human  life  in  particular,  arc  religious  concopttous,  and  as  such   have 
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no  place  ill  liU  pbiloioph^.  Man  mnv  be  "the  highest  of  mainiaats>" 
but  is  tlicre  any  nsaignftblc  reason  why  you  sliould  not  put  him, 
ag  well  ns  nny  otlier  incoavcuicut  uiamiuul,  out  of  your  way  ?  Wlien 
a  stag  gores  bis  fellow.stag  to  ileatbj  thai  he  may  \i-xve  exclutiiva 
possessiott  of  tlie  does,  vre  do  not  think  that  he  does  snything  -wrong, 
bat,  ou  the  coutriLrj',  rcgoril  his  actiou  iwi  a  striking  instaneo  of  the 
law  of  uatanil  sclectiou  curried  into  cQcct  through  the  struggle  for 
cxiatence.  Mr.  Speoeer  may  say,  and  does  say,  that  a  fen-  seoaa  hcucc, 
by  the  progress  of  evolution,  or,  to  use  his  owu  foraiulft,  by  "  our 
advance  towards  heterogeneity,"  matters  will  be  so  adjut^lcd,  and  meu 
will  have  become  so  sensible  of  altruistic  pleasure,  that  it  will  be  uot 
less  disagreeable  to  you  to  kill  your  ueigUbour  than  to  be  killed  your- 
self. But  the  murderer,  if  this  is  pressed  upon  hiiu,  will  »uy,  ''A 
few  icons  heuco  I  ithall  be  out  of  the  way;  I  will  do  that  which, 
as  it  brings  me  present  pleasure,  with  iucrcaacd  duratioQ  and  lutcnsity 
of  life,  is,  as  far  an  T  am  concerned,  right."  It  is  not  very  apparent 
what  answer  could  be  made.  We  are  in  quest,  be  it  observed,  at 
present,  not  of  a  moral  horoscope  of  humanity,  bnt  of  motives  which, 
by  making  the  men  of  our  day — not  the  Herbert  Spencers,  but  thcordi- 
uary  men — do  good  and  abstain  from  evil,  shall  save  the  world  fiom  a 
aioral  interreguom. 

Pleasure  is  relative  to  the  organism.  There  is  no  Buch  thing  as  a 
type  or  idual  af  ptTfection.  This  also  Mr.  Speueer  lays  down  with  the 
aamc  diattjietness  with  which  he  lays  it  dowu  that  pleasure  and  paiu  are 
the  sole  and  univcmal  tests  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct.  The  master 
will  ptTlmps  be  somewhat  startled  by  seeing  his  twofold  doctrine 
developed  under  the  fearless  hands  of  one  of  his  disciples.  Dr.  Vau 
Bureu  Ueoslow,  the  author  of  "  Modem  Thinkers,"  Ls  oae  of  the 
Americana  who,  sometimes  with  more  of  mother  wit  than  of  cruditton, 
are  grappling  vigorously,  and  iu  a  practical  spirit,  with  the  gi-eat  problems 
of  the  ngc.  His  work  is  iutruduccd  with  u.  preface  by  Mr.  Robert 
lugcrsoll,  the  foremost  teacher  of  Agnosticism  on  that  eontiuent.  The 
Doctor  is  a  profound  admirer  of  Mr.  Speuoer,  whom  he  depicts,  in 
graudiosc  language,  as  assisting  iu  the  majesty  of  science  at  the  birth 
of  worlrU.  But  he  nauts  to  push  the  Agnostic  priuciplc  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  which,  aeeording  to  him,  i?,  that  there  is  no  sucli  thing  us  a 
moral  law,  irrespectively  of  the  will  of  the  strongest: — 

"It  a  generally  believed  to  be  uiotuI  to  toll  the  inith,  .lad  immoral  to  lie. 
Aud  yet  it  would  be  diOigult  to  prove  that  uuturi;  jirerei'^  the  true  U;  t-be  false. 
Everywhoro  elie  makos  Uie  fuUe  imp reBsoii  lirst,  und  only  lUWr  vtMis,  or  tliou- 

Jand*  of  years,  do  wo  bec'omo  able  todetecthorin  herlioa Nature  ondows 

almost  every  iimm«l  with  thv  fiiouUy  of  deceit  in  order  to  aid  it  io  escaping  from 
tlie  brulv  force  of  its  superiors.  Why,  tliem,  should  not  man  be  endowed  with 
the  facidty  of  lying  whori  it  is  to  his  intercuit  to  appuar  wisu  eoneorniug  matters 
of  wliidi  he  \a  igitciruut  1  Ikying  is  ofken  x  refuge  to  the  weak,  n  stepping-atoos  to 
power,  a  ground  of  rovi-renw*  toward  those  who  live  by  getting  credit  for  Vaowiug 
what  they  do  not  know.  Ko  one  doubts  ihat  it  u  right  for  th«  inalGrnal  pun- 
zidga  to  feign  lameaess,  a  broken  wiug  or  leg,  in  order  to  coaccal  h«T  yotmg  in 
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flight,  by  cauuDg  tlic  punacr  to  suppose  bo  can  luoic  tunlT  catch  lier  than  hex 
ODspting.  Fiom  whence,  ilicm,  in  Daturc,  ^o  wc  derive  the  Toct  thai  n  liiiman 
being  mny  not  properly  lell  nu  untruUi  with  the  same  motive?  Our  «arljr 
luctorics,  scitinwd,  poetries,  ond  tiK'ologies  «r*  aU  fiilso,  yet  ihcy  oouiprehand  hy 
for  the  niiijor  piirt  uf  human  tliought.  Pncsihood^  linvc  niled  the  world  by 
d«ceiviug  our  ti>Dd(;r  gouIe,  and  yet  iliey  conimxnd  oiy  moot  enduring  mvonince. 
Where,  then,  do  wo  discovop  ihiit  any  law  of  utiiveKal  nature  prolcrs  truth  to 
fjJwhood,  any  uiortt  thtm  oxygen  to  nitrogen,  or  nlkHlJea  to  enlt«  '.  So  hshiliiatcd 
hnvu  wu  becoai«  to  uMuuic  thiil  tnith*t4-)ling  is  n  virtue,  that  nothing  is  more 
diirioult  tbao  to  t«ll  bow  vie  came  to  nssunio  it,  nor  is  it  (.'usy  of  proof  that  it  in  a 
virtue  in  an  uarcetricled  Reii&c.  WLut  would  ho  thought  of  the  niilittiry  stittte- 
glsl  who  mnde  no  lViiii.i,  of  the  ndvorliM'tiient  that  coiii.iiued  uo  He,  of  the  busi- 
ness innii  wlioKc  polite  sunrily  corcred  no  fiiI»<>hood  7 

"  Inimronch  at  nil  mornl  rules  ttxti  in  the  tirst  ingUnc«  impr«*wcl  by  th«'iitrong, 
the  dominant,  the  matured,  and  the  euccesaful  upon  the  W€al(,  the  crouching,  the 
infantile,  and  the  semie,  it  would  not  he  strange  if  a  cloee  analysis  and  a  minute 
historical  rescaicii  should  concur  in  proinng  that  all  moral  rulea  are  doctrines 
CBtahliehcd  by  tlic  strong  for  tUc  gorcmnicnt  of  tho  weak.  It  is  invariably  the 
strong  who  reqtiire  the  »eak  to  tell  the  truth,  and  always  to  promote  Bouie 
tnterest  of  t)ie  strong.  .... 

"  Thou  shall  not  ileal,  ia  a  moral  preempt  invtntird  hy  the  strong,  th«  matured, 
the  siiccL-asfitl,  and  liy  them  impri^scd  upon  the  weak,  the  iniVintilei  and  llie 
failures  in  life's  titruggle,  oh  all  criminals  ar«.  For  nowhere  in  tho  worM  has  ihe 
sign  ever  T>«*n  blazoned  on  the  shop  doors  of  a  successful  biuinms  man,  'closed 
hccause  the  proprietor  prefera  crime  to  industry.'  Universal  society  might  he 
pictured,  for  th<;  ithiatr:ii!iiii  uf  Uiiit  fi-ature  of  Llie  nioml  code,  ait  conjtiHlJtig  of 
two  sets  of  swinr,  one  of  which  i«  in  tho  clover,  and  the  other  is  out.  The  swine 
that  arc  in  the  clover,  grunt,  *  Thou  shult  not  steal,  put  up  the  bars.'  The  swiao 
that  are  out  of  the  clover  grunt,  '  Did  you  make  the  clover  ?  lot  down  the  bars.' 
'ThoaahalC;  not  steal'  is  a  maxim  impresaed  by  property  holdora  upon  non-propertjr ' 
holders.  It  is  not  only  couccivablc,  hut  it  it  ubsolutc  verity,  that  a  8u£ctcat 
deprivation  of  property,  and  force,  and  delicacy  of  tcmptalign,  would  compel 
every  ono  who  utters  it  to  steal,  if  he  could  get  an  opportunity.  In  a  philosophic 
ftsnao,  therefore,  it  i*  not  a  oniversal,  but  a  claM,  law ;  iia  prevalence  and 
obedience  indicate  that  the  projicrty  hoidt-nt  ntlo  tsocicty,  which  i»  itself  uu  index 
of  advance  toward  civiliKilioii.  No  one  would  say  that  if  a  lion  lay  gorged  with 
his  exccaaive  fea«t  tinudsi  the  scattered  oarcass  of  a  deer,  andajaguar  or  a  hyena 
stealthily  bore  away  a  Laundi  lher«of,  tLe  act  of  the  hyena  was  lew  virtuous 
than  that  of  tlio  lion.  How  (!o«i  i-hc  ca«e  of  two  bnahmcQ,  hewcen  whom  the 
same  incident  occurs  dilTor  from  th.it  of  the  two  <)uudrvix-dt?  Each  is  doing 
that  which  lends  in  tho  highest  degree  to  his  own  presenaUou,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  tliat  ihc  party  against  whom  ihe  sjioUaliou  is  coinniiited  is  not  injured 
at  all  by  it.     Among  many  savage  tribt«  theft  iii  taught  «.*  a  virlne,  and  dotcc* 

tion  ia  punished  m  a  crime Having  control  of  the  foTCc«  of  society,  the 

strong  can  always  legislate,  or  order,  or  wheedle,  or  preach,  or  assume  other 
people's  money  and  land  out  of  tlieir  posscasion  into  tfaeir  own,  hy  methods  which 
are  not  known  as  stealing,  since  instead  of  violating  tlic  law  Ihey  iiupirc  and 
create  the  law.  But  if  the  und'cr  dog  iu  the  social  light  runs  away  with  a  bone 
in  violation  of  superior  force,  the  top  dog  nins  after  him  bcllnwing,  '  Thou  shiJt 
not  Btesl,'  and  all  the  oUier  top  dogs  imite  in  bellowing,  *  This  i^  Divine  law 
and  not  dog  law ;'  Die  verdict  of  tin-  lop  dug,  90  far  n*  Jaw,  religion,  and  other 
forms  of  brute  foroc  ore  conccnied,  settles  the  tiuc;lion.  nnt  philawpliy  will  sco 
ill  this  contest  of  antagonistic  forces,  a  mere  pky  of  opposing  elemenls,  in  which 
larceny  ia  an  incident  of  sccial  weslcness  and  unfitness  to  turvive,  just  as  debility 
and  leprosy  arc;  and  would  as  soon  swume  n  Divine  comniattd,  '  Thou  shall  not 
break  uitt  in  lioili  and  Burt» '  to  tlio  weakling  or  lupcr,  as  one  of  '  Tliou  tlialt  not 
1 '  to  ihu  failing  strugglor  for  aubsisteacc.    80  uru  the  irrcusttblBproDipliugs 
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of  nature  may  be  said  to  conslituU  &  Diviae  law,  there  are  reallj"  two  laws.  Tlie 
law  to  him  who  will  Iw  injured  by  fit<»Ung,  is,  'Thou  *halt  not  Bt«al,'  meaning 
thePol>y  'Tliou  sliall  not  suffer  atiuther  W  atoal  from  yoti.'  The  law  to  him  who 
c&anot  Burvire  withoai  »t<^lliig,  is  simpljr,  'Thou  shalt,  in  stealing,  avoir!  lieiiia; 
deKctwJ.' 

"  tjo  tlt«  laws  forbi'Idiag  uochastily  wera  framed  by  those  wlio,  in  tbe  eiuliflr 
periodi  of  civilizBtioD,  could  afford  to  own  woiiivn,   for  tlic  prat«ctiaii  of  tlieir 

property  rigliCs  in  theui,  against  tlin  pour   wlio  could  not We  do  not 

mean,  by  tbii  couisc  of  reasoning,  to  imply  thai  tho  tiroug  in  »o«iQty  CAn,  or 
ooglit  to  l)v  governed  by  the  wcali ;  that  ianeicherpowulilt-,  itor,  if  jioasible,  would 
it  be  any  improvement.  VTe  only  assert  that  moral  pitfw|tl*  iire  largely  the 
fotlisb  nnutiins  expressive  of  tlio  will  of  the  niting  forcon  in  society,  thoKC  who 
have  he^lli,  wciiUh,  knowI«dgc,  ntid  power,  an^  are  deaigaed  wholly  for  their  own 
protoctjon  and  the  mnintcnanci^  of  their  power.  They  r<'preMnt  the  ricw  of  the. 
winning  eidG,  in  tha  struggle  for  eubaistencc,  ivhile  tho  tnio  interior  law  of 
nature  would  r«)jreMiit  a  varying  combat  iu  which  two  luvra  would  appear  :  viz., 
that  known  iia  thv  moral  or  mnjority  law,  and  that  kaowii  as  the  immoral  or 
minority  law,  whivli  comninuds  a.  violation  of  the  otbor." 

Tliia  is  strong  doctrine,  and  tlic  passage  tccrac^l  worth  extracting  at 
length.  It  ui  curioHs,  both  as  n.(peciu)cu  of  the  practimi  tendoiicicD  of 
a  oertaiD  scbool  of  thought,  and  as  a  reply  to  the  tiistorioal  scepticism 
wbidi  refuses  to  believe  tliat  the  teacliitig  of  tlic  Sophists  really  w.19 
what  it  is  repn-scnted  to  Imvc  bccu  by  Sucrates  uud  Plato.  It  would 
also  seem  to  be  a  pretty  conclusive  answer  to  those  who  deride  the  ap- 
prcheoaiou  of  a  niorul  iutcrrci^uuui,  and  feel  couGdcat  lliat  society  is 
going  to  sail,  without  inlerruptiou  or  disturbance  of  its  rule  of  cunduct, 
out  of  tbe  20UC  of  theistic  into  tliat  of  scientific  morality.  It  appears 
that  between  one  state  and  the  other  there  mny  be  an  interval  in  which 
the  qneiition  will  be  not  between  the  moral  and  theinimond,  but  bctwccu 
the  fop  and  the  under  dog. 

The  Marquis  of  Steyne  is  aa  organism,  and,  like  all  other  organisms, 
so  loDg  as  he  succeeds  in  maiutaioiug  bimsclf  against  competing  orga- 
nisms, is  able  to  make  good  bia  title  to  existenea  under  the  law  of 
natural  selection.  He  has  hU  plcasuren:  they  are  nut  those  of  i^ 
St.  Paul,  or  a  Shaken p[;are,  or  a  Wilbprforce,  but  they  are  his.  They 
make  him  happy,  aeconling  to  the  only  measure  of  happiness  which  he 
can  conceive;  and  if  he  in  cautious,  as  a  Hagacious  voluptuary  will  he, 
they  need  not  dimiuish  his  vitality,  tlicy  may  even  increase  it  both  in 
duration  and  iutcneity,  though  they  may  play  havoc  with  the  welfare  of 
s  number  of  victims  aud  dependants.  He  may  successively  seduce  n 
score  of  women  without  bad  CDnBe<|U0UCC8  to  himself.  Why  is  he  doing 
wrung?  In  the  name  of  what  do  you  peremptorily  summou  him  to 
return  to  the  path  of  virtue?  In  the  uamc  of  altruiatic  pleasure? 
Ho  happens  to  be  one  of  those  urgnnittms  which  arc  uot  capable  of  it. 
In  the  name  nf  a  state  of  society  which  is  to  cotnc  into  cxiatenoe  long 
after  he  hiu  moutdcvcd  to  dust  in  the  family  matisotcum  of  the  Oaunts? 
Jiia  reply  will  furnish  the  Anthropologist  with  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
ioculty  of  facial  cxprcssiou.  Suppose  you  could  induce  him  to  try  a 
cour»e  of  virtue,  or  uf  altruism,    if  the  term  is   more  scientific,   what  in 
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his  oasG  would  be  Uic  practical  result  ?  TyouM  it  not  be  a  painful 
conflict  beLnccu  passiou  and  coiisciciice,  or  pcrliaps,  iti  tlie  terms  of 
tlic  Evoluttouury  pkilusophy,  bctwvcu  prcseutcd  »cnsatioii»  ou  the 
one  liaud,  and  roprcarnial  or  rc-rcprwcntcd  seusatious  on  the 
other?  Is  it  not  pnibablc  tliat  he  would  cud  his  days  before  that 
coDfUct  had  been  branght  to  a  close?  Its  fruits,  however  imperfect, 
would,  of  course,  be  hoth  bnppy  and  precious  in  the  estimation  of 
Theism;  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  philosophy  embodied  in  the 
"Data  of  Etiiics,"  what  could  they  be  but  pleasnrej  unquestionable 
pleasure,  lost,  and  paiu,  pain  of  a  rery  distresMng  kind,  incurred  ?  And 
so  with  other  organisms,  wliich,  as  Dr.  Van  Burcu  Dcnslow  wonld  say,  arc 
pursuing  their  peculiar  and  congenial,  though  conventionally  reprobated 
walks  of  life-  The  assassin,  the  robber,  and  the  ebsrper  have  their 
status  in  nature,  as  well  as  any  other  members  of  the  predatory 
tribes.  It  is  pottsible  that  by  the  gradual  triumph  of  Industry  orer 
Mililarism,  and  the  general  progress  of  Erohition,  those  changes  which 
Mr.  Spencer  confidently  pn-dints  may  be  brought  about.  The  wolf 
moy  become  as  the  lamb,  and  may  ctcu  in  the  gcncr&l  competition  for 
altruistic  pleasures  tenderly  conjure  the  lamb  t<]  cat  him.  At  present 
he  is  a  wolf — a  wolf  with  two  legs  it  may  be,  and  with  the  other 
physiological  allributes  of  the  highest  of  the  mammals — yet  as  much 
at  liberty  as  the  lowest  of  the  mammals  to  gratify  Lis  appetites  so 
long  as  he  does  not  eat  any  one  who  will  disagree  with  him. 

The  author  of  the  "  Data  of  Btbics  "  diseosscs,  iu  three  lively  and 
interesting  chapters,  Altruism  and  its  relations  to  Egoism.  But  Dr.  Van 
Bureii  Denalow  Souts  all  thia  as  "  tbeclogieul,"  and  wonders  that  hia 
sage  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  so  much  affected  by  the  atmo- 
sphere of  modem  Christianity.  The  doctor  hits  the  nti!  ban!  as  usual, 
and  there  seems  reason  to  snspcct  that  he  hits  it  on  the  head.  "  Thoa 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  is  commonly  cited  as  the  precept 
of  the  Gospel.  But  the  fnll  commandment  is,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
Supposing  the  Thcistic  hypothesis  to  be  true,  and  the  communion  of 
the  Christian  Chureh  to  represent  a  reality,  to  love  one's  neighbour  as 
oneself  is  rational;  if  the  two  are  memliers  of  each  other,  caeh  in  loving 
the  other  loves  himself,  and  there  is  no  need  of  nny  elaborate  eom< 
parison  or  arbitration.  But  on  any  other  hypothesis  it  seems  difficult 
to  press  the  claims  of  Altruism  on  an  ICgoistic  organism.  Vou  must 
alter  the  organism,  or  wait  till  it  i»  eliminated  by  Evulatiou.  If  a 
niao  is  sclfiab,  his  pleasures  will  be  selfish ;  and  there,  so  far  as  wc 
can  see,  aecording  to  the  philosophy  of  the  "  Data  of  Ethics,"  is  an  end 
of  the  question. 

Hear  ouce  more  Dr.  Van  Bureu  DeDslow  : — 

*'  The  oaphilosophical  clement  iu  Herbert  5pi;uc«r's  s<;Iiei»«  is  its  dogmatical 
assumpUon  that  th«re  ia  a  mcral  taw,  pbilosophically  dcduciblo  by  arguriLOt  from 
the  faets  of  nature ;  that  this  moral  law  is  miique  aiid  single,  nut  dual,  though  all 
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the  forces  of  natiirir.  w1)0!*o  itiidy  uto  lead  up  to  the  knoTrI«dge  of  tbieljiw  areiliinl 
and  not  itinglo;  time  while  ut  semiic  potDts  it  mny  not  yci  bo  dOArlj*  definable,  yeX 
&II  tlio  £iac«  indicate)  both  its  axiatuoco  nud  its  pliilosojiliicnl  deducibility  from 
oaturo.  On  thia  jioim  he  wiyst,  p.  282  :  '  For  ri>a»oiis  ulreaily  pointed  out  a 
ood©  of  perfect  [lursonitl  cortduet  am  nisror  be  made  dHSmt4.-.  Mnny  forriiHof 
life,  diTcrg^ng  from  ono  another  in  considerable  degrees,  muy  be  su  cuTied  on  ia 
Hocicty  ns  entirely  to  fulfil  tlic  conditions  of  lianiiaiiious  cu-operation.  And  if 
vnrious  types  of  nton^  adnpud  to  vnriuiia  ty|ii,>«  of  ni.-iivitiu9,  iniiy  thuK  load  lives 
that  are  Bevcrally  complote  aft«r  their  kind*,  no  apcci^CBt&temontof  thoacttrilics 
univcnaJly  ro'itiirud  for  pcrsotml  wcII-bciDK  la  posaibla  B»il  tliaugb  the  parti- 
cular rcquircmt-nts  to  be  fulfilled  for  perfect  individual  well-being,  must  vary, 
aloug  with  variiitioH!  in  the  mnterinl  conditionn  of  eadi  sncii'ty,  oertun  general 
requircmeutd  imve  t<j  be  fullilk-d  by  tJic  iadiridaiilB  of  all  eucictics.  ....  Per- 
fection of  iiulividiial  life  henco  implies  certaiji  modes  of  action  which  nro 
approxiniulvly  aliku  in  all  cnsea,  jind  which  ibei-eforo  become  part  of  the  sobjact- 
mnttor  of  ethics,  That  it  is  pusaibic  to  reduce  evuu  tliis  restricted  part  t» 
Bcientific  definiteneae,  can  scarcely  be  wid.  But  ethical  requirements  can  liore 
bo  to  such  extvnt  aUiliat«d  upon  pbyeical  necessities  u  to  give  llicin  a  [-artially 
ccientific  chsiractt^r.  ,  ,  .  .  That  it  will  ever  be  practicable  to  lay  down  prt^iw 
roles  for  privato  conduct  in  conlormtty  with  auoli  reqiiireincnt.'S  may  be  doubted. 
But  tlie  function  of  absolute  etliics  in  relation  to  private  conduct  will  have  been 
diKcharged,  when  it  hiw  prodiiwd  ilio  wnrntnt  for  its  ruquinements  an  genGndi/ 
exprcsicd  [i.e.,  that  tlio  iudividiULlRhouId  so  promote  hia  own  plcasuro  im  ao( 
tu  mar  the  pletwaTe  of  oihers]  ;  when  it  baa  sliown  the  tmporativcncss  of 
obediunce  to  them;  and  u-hen  it  lias  thus  taught  thu-  need  for  deliberately  ood- 
skleriog  vhetber  tl^e  condnet  tulfiU  iltoni  ua  well  as  may  be.' 

*■  WJiile  SpcnccT  g^'ivo!  away  reluctantly  nearly  hia  whole  position  here  (for  of 
what  value  \»  nn  ethical  system  which  can  shed  no  light  on  the  path  of  privBto 
duty  ?),  yet  the  smnll  portion  he  letains  is  retained  unjustly,  and  muat  bo 
surrendeted.  An  ethical  system  which  buik  down  into  au  exlioctatlou  toall  mea 
Cu  promote  their  own  intcn'sts,  has  no  ethical  ipiidily  JvA  in  it;  for,  as  we  have 
•eau,  tlie  more  doing  of  that  \rhich  is  clearly  easBiiUol  to  self-pretervatioa 
pcrtaini  to  business  and  not  to  moraUi  since,  to  have  a  moral  quulity,  an  act 
mnst  raise  the  rjuasLioii,  lit  it  right  ?  which  mare  uttention  to  buainesa  does  do6 
raise,  any  mora  than  the  flight  of  birds,  tho  falling  of  water,  or  the  explonon  of 
gnaw." 

The  ucai'cet  tbtag  io  an  authoritative  aud  uuivcrsal  rule  whtcli  we 
get  ill  the  "  Data  of  Kthica,"  is  the  assertion  th.*it  "  the  life  of  the 
M)cial  orgauisui  must,  as  a  rule,  rank  ubovc  the  Uvea  of  its  units." 
Supposiug  cveu  that  society  is  in  atiy  but  a  figurative  sense  an  organiwo 
villi  a  life  of  its  uwu  distiuct  from  those  of  its  nieiubcrs,  this  canon, 
88  it  staudB  in  Mr.  Spencer's  pages,  appears  to  be  almost  as  mucb  a 
dogma  and  ua  little  supported  by  dcmonatratiou,  as  anytbiag  m.  the 
Atbanuian  Creed.  Prove  to  a  man,  if  you  can,  that  to  enjoy  his  own 
jilcoanre  he  innst  avoid  iutorforing  -with  the  pleasure  of  others,  uhLaiii 
tlic  co-operation  of  his  fellows,  and  pay  a  certain  tribute  to  the  interests  of 
society.  "But  to  tell  him  that  where  there  is  a  qitestion  between  tlie  life  or 
the  pleasure  of  the  Social  orgauii^iu  and  his  life  or  plcasnrc,thc  claim  of 
the  Social  organism  must  rank  first,  is  to  tell  him  vhat,  we  venture  to 
think,  you  will  not  he  ahic  to  prove  with  any  arguments  snpplicd  by 
the  "  Data  of  Ethics,"  the  reasonings  of  whicli,  like  the  promptings  of 
nature  ajMirt  from  Theism,  point  rather  the  other  way.  The  chapter  oa 
the  Sociological  View  of  Ethics  is  not,  at  least  I  have  not  found  it,  thei 
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-clear«si  in  a  book  gcocratly  remarkable  for  pcmpicuity  i  but  if  1  do.  nut 
mistake,  it  forecasts  a  diminution  of  the  claims  of  societf  OQ  the 
allegiance  of  the  individual  mau,  in  jn-ojiortion  as  Jlilitari&ra  gives  way 
to  Imlustry,  and  the  need  of  protectiou  against  the  violence  of  other 
social  orgaiiittms  becomes  less. 

lu-onc  remarkable  passage  Mr.  Speiiccr  seems  praetically  to  avow  the 
inability  of  bis  principle  to  settle  nliat  have  hitherto  been  deemed  the 
plainest  qucstinna  of  morality  : — 

"In  oion'B  wider  rcldtious  frcqui^ntly  occur  circurasUuica  under  vblcb  n 
dcoision  one  or  other  way  is  JTupcratire,  and  jet  under  which  not  even  the  most 
acasiLiTe  conisdeitce,  helped  by  t!te  cluii'eiit  judgment,  can  decide  which  of  the 

altcroalivca   id  rchitivcly  right.     Two  cxuuiplcs  vrill  suffice Hero  is  n 

inercbant  who  loses  by  the  failure  of  a  man  indebted  tu  him.  Unless  he  g«tx 
help  he  himself  will  fiiil ;  am)  if  ho  fuiLa  he  will  bring  dieastor  not  only  on  his 
family  but  ua  oil  who  have  given  him  credit  Kven  if  by  borrowing  be  ia 
enabled  to  nicut  immediate  cDgitgvineuis,  he  ia  M>ls»rv;  for  the  time  i«  one  of 
panic,  and  others  of  his  debtors  by  going  to  the  wall  mny  put  him  in  further 
dillicultles,  Shalt  he  ask  a  friund  for  h  loan  ?  On  tlie  one  hand,  is  it  not  wrong 
forthwith  lo  bring  ou  hiniHdf,  his  family,  and  ihosa  who  liavt'  busineai  relaliona 
with  him,  the  erilx  of  hi*  fiiilure?  On  the  othor  hmiil,  is  it  not  wrong 
to  hypothecflte  the  property  of  his  friend,  and  lead  him  too,  with  his 
belongings  and  depeudunta,  ini,o  similar  risks  1  The  loan  would  piobably 
tide  nim  over  his  ditliculty ;  in  which  case  would  it  not  be  unjust  to  his 
eroditot-ii  dill  lie  refrntn  from  ar^king  it  7  ContraritFisc,  tlic  lotui  wonld  very 
poanbly  fuil  to  sUivc  off  his  bankru^itcy ;  in  which  case  in  not  his  actiou  lO'tryiiig 
to  obtain  it  practically  fraudnltnt  ?  Though  in  exlicmc  caacB  it  may  be  easy  to 
say  whieb  courue  is  the  leaat  wrong,  how  is  it  possible  in  all  those  medium  esses 
wbero  £von  by  tha  ]ce«nost  man  of  business  the  eoniiugenctos  Ci<nnot  be  calcu- 
lated? ....  Take,  again,  the  difficulties  that  not  unfrcquontly  arise  from 
AOtagoaiam  between  family  duties  nnd  social  duties.  Uero  is  a  tenant  farmer 
whose  political  principles  prompt  him  to  voto  in  opposition  to  his  landtord.  If 
being  a  Itibvinl,  hu  vote*  for  a  Coiiacrvntive,  not  only  do«i4  h«  by  bis  aut  any  Ihat 
ho  thinks  what  he  does  not  tbinlc,  but  he  may  parhkips  n;uist  wluit  he  regards  as 
bjid  k'gislulion  :  his  vote  may  by  chance  turn  the  election,  and  on  a  Parliamen- 
tary division  a  single  member  nmy  decide  the  fute  of  a  meuaure.  Even  negleotin^, 
as  coo  improbable,  such  twrioua  conscpicticcs,  iherc  is  the  munifeat  truth  that  if 
all  who  bolil  like  viows  with  himnelfiire  timilnrly  di-terred  from  electoral  cx- 
pretsion  of  tliem,  thoro  must  result  a  dillerent  bojanco  of  power  nnd  a  differoat 
mitional  policy  :  making  il  clear  ihul  only  by  adherence  of  all  to  their  political 
principles  can  the  policy  he  thinks  right  be  maintained.  But,  now,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  can  he  nbtolro  himnnlf  from  the  responsibility  for  the  evils  wliich 
(hose  dcpondieg  on  him  may  sufTcr  if  he  fulfils  what  appears  to  be  a  peremptory 
public  duty  7  Is  not  his  duty  to  his  children  even  more  peremptory  ?  Bom  not 
tliB  family  precede  the  Stale  ?  nnd  does  not  the  welfare  of  the  State  dejraad  on  the 
W«]faf0  of  the  family  ?  May  he,  then,  t<ikc  a  course  wliich,  if  Uio  threats  uttered 
arc  carried  out,  will  eject  him  from  his  farm ;  and  so  cause  inability,  jwrhaps 
temporary,  perhaps  prolonged,  to  feed  liia  children.'  The  contingent  evils  are 
iDlinit«ly  varied  iu  their  ratios.  In  one  case  theimpcrativeneasor  the  public  duty 
is  great  and  the  evil  tliat  may  come  on  depi-iidimta  small ;  in  another  case  the 
political  iasue  ti  of  trivial  momttut  and  the  possible  injury  which  the  family  may 
sulier  is  great;  and  between  these  extremes  there  are  all  f^mdution^.  Further, 
the  degrees  of  probability  of  ejich  r<^iili,  [inblic  and  private,  range  from  the 
nearly  certain  to  the  almost  impossible.  Admitting,  tlien,  that  it  i*  wrong  to  act 
in  a  way  likely  to  iiijura  tliu  State  ;  and  admitting  that  it.  is  wrong  lo  iu:t  in  a 
way  likely  to  injure  thti  family ;  we  liave  to  reeoguii»  the  fact  that  in  countless 
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MAM  Bft  one  can  decide  bj  wbich  of  tlie  alicrnfttive  {curses  tliQ  least  wrong  is 
likolj  \o  bo  donfl." 

lu  the  first  cuse  uotliing,  according  to  CDiumon  cooceptions,  could 
sppcu  more  certaiu  tliaii  this,  thnt  a  man  lias  tio  right  to  borrov  money 
under  aoj  circumstauccs,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever,  uattas  he  U  sure 
that  he  can  pny,  or,  at  least,  hus  fuLly  apprised  the  leader  of  the  risk, 
lu  the  se-coiid  case,  it  seems  ei|iially  clear  that  in  the  exercise  of  a  public 
trust  public  duty  ought  to  prevail  over  all  private  eoii<>lderHtiuns,  aud 
that,  though  a  uiuu  may  be  jimttlicd  in  abotaitiing  from  rotiug  if  the 
State  fails  tu  aftbrd  him  protection  against  the  tyranny  of  his  laudlord, 
lie  conuot  {Ki&sihly  be  justified  in  voting  wrong.  Hut  wc  can  easily 
sec  \\av,  in  both  cases,  the  philosophy  of  tlic  "  Data  of  Ethics"  breaks 
dowu.  It  liiicU  itself  iuvolvcd  in  a  hopclea&ly  bevildcriug  ealculation  of 
the  relatiro  nmonuts  of  pleasure  and  patu  attcudiug  cither  line  of  coo- 
duct  iu  its  bearing  on  the  seusaliou  of  the  ageut  and  of  other  people. 
Whether  auy  other  philosophy  capable  of  distinct  utateuicnt  holds  good 
is,  of  course,  a  differeut  qucstiou,  ar*  we  Iwar  in  mind  throughout. 

By  the  very  method  of  his  iurjuiry  the  author  of  the  "  DatA  of 
£thics"  is  cut  off  from  auy  appeal  to  humaa  morality  as  cs«eDtially 
distinct  from  (hat  of  other  animals.  He  is  comiuittcd  to  the  position 
that  the  coudwct  and  ethics  of  man  are  merely  an  evolution  of  those  of 
the  moUascs.  VThen  he  takes  a  iroman.  suekling  her  child  as  his 
highest  type  of  a  n'glit  action,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  why  he  might  not 
aa  well  have  taken  any  other  mammal.  The  sentence  ironld  run  jnst  as 
well,  "Consider  the  relation  of  a  healthy  covi  to  a  healthy  calf.  Be- 
tween the  two  there  exists  a  mutual  dcpeadeucc  which  ia  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  both.  In  yielding  its  natural  food  to  the  calf  the  cow  re- 
ceives grati ficatiuu,  aud  to  the  calf  there  comes  the  satisfaction  of  ap]>etito 
—a  satislaetion  which  accompanies  furtherance  of  life,  growth,  and  in- 
creasing enjoyment."  There  ii  a  caivat,  as  was  said,  to  be  entered 
against  "  higher  "  and  "  lower,"  applied  to  the  earlier  and  later  products 
of  evolution  ;  they  carry  witli  them  the  siiggcstiou  of  a  moral  difference 
which  might  form  a  fouudatiou  for  ethics.  But,  if  the  evolutionist  were 
asked  why  the  later  and  more  complex  was  higher  than  the  carUer  ami 
simpler  organism,  we  apprehend  his  oidy  answer  would  be,  that  it  was 
higher  because  it  was  later  aud  mure  complex.  If  iho  pleasures  of  the 
other  animals  arc  less  intense  so  ore  tlieir  pains,  and  from  a  large  class 
of  the  pains  which  bcact  liumaiiity  Ihcy  are  altogether  free.  A  seagull 
lives,  it  is  said,  longer  than  a  man  :  it  lias  found  a  sphere  iu  which  it 
has  few  eneicics;  it  knows  no  care  for  the  morrow,  no  moral  eflbrt, 
no  moral  conflict,  no  strivings  after  au  unattainable  ideal.  At  least  it 
gives  no  sigu  of  anything  of  the  kind.      Why  is  it  to  be  dubbed  lower? 

J}esidcs  the  list  of  pleasures  deuotiug  the  coudueiveueas  of  the  action 
to  vitality,  there  may  be  said  to  be  iu  the  "  Data  of  Ethics  "  a  set  of 
ch&ractcnstics  derived  from  perfection  of  evolution.  Such  are  "  adjust- 
mcot  of  an  action  to  au  cud,"  "deliuiteticss,"  "exactness,'' '*  hetero- 
geneity," "  complexity,"  "  multiformity,"  subordination  of  immediate 
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to  remote  objects  and  of  motives  counected  vith  preseatatiTe  to  those  con- 
nectwl  with  rcprwcntative  and  rc-representativc  scosationa,  all  regarded 
aa  placing  t!ic  liighcst  mnmmal  at  the  top  of  tlin  ascending  scale;  while 
the  moHuacs,  urith  n-hoac  rudimcotary  ethics  Mr.  Spcuccr  sct^  out,  are 
at  the  lowc«C.  Sach,  al»o,  are  the  critcna  stated  in  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  special  and,  to  coiumoii  minds,  rayatcrious  theory  of  the  move- 
meat  of  cvolutiou,  his  "  rhythms,"  aud  his  perfect  slaic  of  "  moviog 
equilibrium."  Mi.  Spencer,  as  he  has  eloquently  avowed,  thiaks  the 
First  Napoleon  about  ihc  grtiitcst  enemy  of  his  kind  who  ever  lived.  Yet 
in  which  uf  the  attributes  of  perfect  evolution  did  Na|>ulcou  fall  short  ? 
Were  not  his  actions  as  admirably  adjastcd  as  possible  to  their  evil  ends? 
Wiw  he  not  in  the  highest  degree  "  punctual,"  mcihodical,  and  exact? 
Vi'an  any  man  ever  more  multiform  in  bis  activities  or  hctcrogeueous  in 
the  parts  winch  he  enacted  ?  Did  any  mau  ever  keep  bis  eye  more  steadily 
Jixed  on  remote  objects  or  play  a  longer  game  ?  No  one  can  quc?ition  the 
Tastness  of  his  braia-power,  aud  his  historian  boasts  that  Iiis  head  vta 
tbe  largest  aud  the  best-fonnud  ever  submitted  to  the  iurcstigation  of 
science.  History  cauuot  pretend  lo  say  nuythiuf;  about  bis  "rhythm/' 
but  during  a  considerable  part  of  his  life,  at  alt  events,  he  may  he  siud  to 
have  been  in  moving  equilibrium,  for  he  was  always  on  horseback,  aud 
had  so  loose  n  sent  in  his  saddle  that  be  rode  merely  by  balance,  aud 
wbcu  the  horse  »tiirablcd  wa3  apt  to  be  canted  over  its  head,  though  the 
Powers  of  Kvil  always  presicrvcd  his  neck.  He  is  a  figure  to  be  noted  by 
Agtioattca,  for  tliongh  he  lived  before  PositiviMU,  he  was  a  pcrfoct 
Positivist.  He  had,  as  be  tells  us  himadf,  shut  all  religious  ideas  out 
of  his  mind  as  hindrances  to  action ;  he  had  learned  to  discard  meta- 
physics and  pbiiusophy  altogether  aa  the  dreams  of  ideologues ;  he 
insisted  on  positive  education,  aud  he  took  his  own  propcusiiic-t  as  tbe 
parts  of  bis  nature  which  were  to  determine  his  couduct  without  respect 
for  say  moral  coiiveulious.  There  is  a  ciiritms  Jcu  d'efpril  (such,  no 
doubt,  it  is)  wliich  couuectif,  across  the  gulf  of  centuries,  Bonaparte 
with  that  other  great  Positivist  before  PositiTism,  MachiavclH.  It  is  a 
co|iy  of  tbe  "  Prince,"  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  the  Emperor's 
carriage  at  Waterloo,  with  a  running  commentary  by  his  hand,  showing 
the  correspondence  of  his  own  policy  with  Machiavcllism  ;  and  tlie 
likcDcnn  is  very  striking. 

Arc  not  "  punctuality,"  and  whatever  it  denotes,  as  ranch  shown  in 
keeping  a  guilty  assignation  or  a  rendezvous  of  crime  as  in  apiwariag 
at  the  hour  fixed  for  a  charity  meeting  ?  Was  "  the  adjustment  of  an 
aetion  to  its  end"  ever  more  exact,  were  the  qualities  which  adjust 
actions  to  their  ends  ever  more  signally  displayed,  than  when  Itavaillac, 
having  marked  his  opportunity  and  clioaen  his  position  well,  drove  the 
kuifcjwhich  he  had  chosen  with  care  aud  thoroughly  sliarj)cned,  at  asinglc 
stroke  into  the  heart  of  a  king  whose  Ufc  was  the  hope  of  the  world? 

Mr.  SjKuccr,  in  hts  prcsviit  work,  iviscly  forbcai^  touching  tbe 
question  of  Moral  Necessity.  So  far  as  the  "  Data  of  Ethics''  is  con* 
ccrnod,  therefore,    he  avoids   the  reef   marked    l)y   the   wreck  of  tlie 
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Ktomaton  Mtin.  The  rcawaings  by  wlucli  Automatism  is  supported, 
it  may  l}C  noted  by  the  way,  arc  simply  a  rcproductiou  of  those  of 
Jonathan  Gdvarils,  who  n-os  not  in  quest  of  truth,  but  of  a  philosophic 
basis  for  bis  Stygian  dogma,  and  vras  bimeclf  half  couscious  that  be  bad 
reduced  his  owu  argument  to  an  absurdity  when  be  fouud  himself 
logically  compelled  to  ascribe  to  the  All-Good  tbc  personal  autborsUip 
of  crimes;  for,  of  eoursc,  it  could  signify  notliing  to  tbc  (jucstton  of 
agency,  if  no  new  spring  of  nciiou  waa  iutcrposcd,  how  loug  the  chain 
of  mere  iiistrumcut^ilitica  might  be.  He  was  right  in  asserting  moral 
catisatioii,  vrbicb  is  given  us  by  consciousnessj  and  without  which  the 
moral  world  would  be  a  chaos.  His  fallacy  lay  in  the  assumption  that 
tnoral  causation  was  the  same  as  physical,  What  h&Jt  been  inappro- 
priately called  Free  Will  may  be  roughly  defined  as  the  difference  given 
lis  by  cousciousnees  between  moral  and  [tbysical  cansation.  Thougb  it 
18  tbc  most  certain,  as  wcU  as  the  most  momentous,  fact  of  our  being, 
we  shall  probably  never  succeed  in  precisely  formulating  it  by  auy 
phrase  that  we  cdu  devise,  even  supposing  it  to  be  fixed,  aud  not  to  be 
increasing,  with  oar  ascent  from  &  lower  to  a  higher,  fromi  a  more 
material  to  a  more  Ftpiritiial  life. 

Thmigli  not  a  declared  Aiitomatist,  however,  Mr.  Spencer  in,  by  virtue 
of  his  general  pbitosopby,  »  Necessarian.  He  boldii  that  evolution, 
which  b  the  order  of  the  universe,  "  consiatx  in  a  change  fmm  an 
inddinitc  coherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity, 
through  continuous  diScrcutiations  and  integrations."  The  universe 
may  well  have  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when,  through  the  cerebration  of 
an  eminent  thinker,  it  had  been  delivered  of  this  account  of  itself. 
Vet  it  must  be  a  curious  universe  if  this  ts  its  secret.  As  the  Yankee 
said  of  the  enormously  rich  church  with  a  very  scanty  congregation,  it 
must  be  doing  the  smallest  business  on  the  largest  capital  of  any 
concern  in  this  State.  Man,  the  insect,  aims  at  producing  thinga  which 
we  feel  to  be  noble,  and  which,  according  to  the  me&sai-e  of  his  span,' 
will  endure  ;  but  the  power  of  the  universe  docs  nothing  but  turn  the 
homogeneous  into  the  hetprogcneous,  and  buck  agaiu  through  the  same 
treadmill  round  of  dillVrcntiations  and  integrations,  every  round  ending 
in  the  same  fatal  "equilibration,"  and  tatul  wreck  uf  all  the  results  of 
the  procesi.  The  higher  the  fruits,  the  more  senseless  the  destruction. 
What  t>ct  the  homogeneous  moving  in  the  fir^t  instance,  aud  made 
it  become  the  heterogeneous  ?  This  would  be  the  question  which  wc 
■bonid  have  to  ask  if  tlie  law  were  tendered  as  a  physical  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  world.  Why,  wc  might  also  ask,  is  the  coherent  to 
1>c  called  the  heterogeneous,  nud  tlic  incoherent  the  homogeneous? 
Might  not  the  terms  as  well  be  reversicd  ?*  Dut  it  is  enough  here  to  say 
that  tbc  theory  is   mechanical   ncccssariaDiam,   and  that   as  sucb   it  is 

*  Wo  hnvii  flvi^aatupcutcil  tliut  witU  roRanl  tu  the  «t>cioloiic»l  [Hirliun  uf  Mr.  Spcacer'n 
tJivnrj'  ttt  Hiotution,  an'i  iwrk.iiHi  uvou  witli  risjpiril  lo  llif  w  h'>lo  tliconr,  a  *cry  «Di)«i<len)ble 
Mrt  an,\  Kwn  plnyed  )iy  our  did  fri(-iid  tht>  DivtBiixi  of  L«tv>iir.  Ailnm  Smith  knew  the 
liouikila  of  liUiIiiti-tirory.  ii  <!>>i>^>)vcry  i^  oout<t  lie  called.  Tlioujii  the  emplOTrments  ■>(  nun 
di^'Mge  utd  mult]i>t,v.  itiD  u]ii[yui)^'i!tiliii'ui.t«  of  oiwiliEKtiou  geoeralljr  on  tli«  mMnbon  of  a 
ooDUUBaity  are  grt«lur  tliaii  the  ilivuraifyiiig  iiifluenco. 
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scarcely  reconcilable,  in  a  sciciitifio  point  of  view,  witli  the  high,  strain 
or  ordiuary  morality  and  tbc  pa&sion&te  dcDuuciatious  of  wroug  wliicli 
ve  find  in  sucli  pas&ngcs  of  Jfr.  Spoocer'a  work  fts  this  : — 

"Such  a  Tiew(of  tbc  progrea  of  Allruiam)  will  not  he  agreealile  to  those  who 
Imnent  t1ie  ipreading  diabclicf  in  elcniat  damnation ;  nor  to  tliotte  who  follow  ihe 
apoGtlo  of  bruUi  force  in  ihiulcing  that  becnuio  tli«  rule  oftlio  Etrorig  hand  waa 
once  good  it  is  good  for  nil  time ;  nor  to  those  whose  rvvcrenoe  for  ono  who  told 
them  to  put  up  tlic  swoird,  is  shown  by  using  the  anord  lo  spread  liia  doctrina 
among  ihu  heathens.  Tho  conueption  net  forUi  would  be  roccired  witli  coitlempt 
by  that  Fif«shir«  regiment  of  militia,  of  ivhon\  eight  hundred,  at  the  time  of  tbo 
Pranco-Germon  War,  nnked  lo  he  cm;)Inycd  »a  foreign  service,  and  left  the 
Governaient  to  say  on  whieh  sido  they  should  light.  From  the  ten  thousand 
pricata  of  the  rehgitiii  of  lovo,  wLo  aro  silent  when  Ihe  nation  is  moved  by  th<^ 
religion  of  hale,  will  coiii«  no  aieti  tif  nssent;  nor  from  tlioir  bisliops,  who,  fur 
from  urging  ihc  exti'cnie  preccpi  of  die  nm»ter  tln-y  prttend  to  follow,  to  turn  the 
other  check  when  onu  is  Mniittoi),  voto  for  ncling  on  the  principle— strike,  lest  ye 
b«  9tru<:k.  Nor  will  nny  Approval  he  k\%  by  Icgislatora,  who,  a^tvr  praying  to  bo 
forgiven  iheir  trespasses  aa  toey  forgive  the  lrc»]ms8es  of  othc-ra,  forthwith  decide 
to  nttiiek  those  who  have  not  trespassed  ngniiiKt  Uivm,  nnil  who,  after  &  Queen's 
Speech  l)»s  'invokiid  the  blosaing  of  Almighty  God 'on  llieir  counsels,  immediately 
provide  means  for  comnutting  political  burglary." 

This  is  cuuiigb  to  show  that  whntevtr  the  writer'a  moral  aystem  may 
be,  Lis  own  murnl  scutitnciit  is  strong.  Hut,  surely,  it  is  a  splendid 
inconsistency.  The  Bishop  and  the  Fifcshirc  militiaiaaii  were  in  certain 
stages  of  cvolutiun,  ur,  in  other  words,  of  progress  from  the  homogeueoas 
to  the  heterogeneous,  through  the  necessary  ditfcrcnti&tions  and 
integrations.  The  episcopal  organism  iu  its  state  of  comparatire 
homogeneity  ouuld  uo  more  liclp  being  foud  of  converting  AfghanSj 
by  killiug  them  and  burning  their  cottages,  than  a  tiger  can  help  want- 
ing to  eat  the  Bishop>  or  the  Suddhist  sngc  iu  Mr.  Arnold's  "  Light 
of  Asia "  can  help  wanting,  iu  tlic  immenaity  of  his  benevolence,  to 
be  eaten  by  the  tiger.  Bishop  and  mititiuiunu  alike  will  surely  give 
their  censor  the  crushing  answer,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be 
■more  differentiated  or  ucnror  the  perfection  of  moving  equilibrium 
than  they  arc,  without  breaking  the  SpenceHan  law. 

Another  strong  point,  which  any  organism  indisposed  to  altruism 
might  make,  ia  the  warrant  apparently  given  to  purely  nclliBh  action  by 
the  struggle  for  existence.  "  In  large  measure,"  says  Mr.  Spencer, 
"  the  adjastments  of  acts  to  ends  which  wc  have  been  conaidering  are 
components  of  that  '  struggle  for  existcucc,'  carried  on  both  between 
meuibcrs  of  the  same  species  and  between  members  of  a  different 
apeciea;  and,  very  generally,  a  successful  adjustment  m^e  by  one 
creature  involves  an  unsuccessful  adjustincut  made  by  aimthcr  creature, 
cither  of  the  same  kind  or  of  a  difterent  kind.  That  the  carnivore*  may 
live,  herbivores  must  die;  and  that  its  young  may  be  reared,  the  young 
of  weaker  creattircs  must  be  orphaned/'  Why,  a  Borgia  or  a  Bona- 
parte will  ask,  is  the  law  to  be  oonlincd  to  the  ciwe  of  carnivores 
»ud  herbivores  ?  Do  not  1  cquitlly  fullil  it  by  making  a  prey  of  the 
herbivore*  of  humanity,  or  by  destroying  in  any  way  I  can  oilier 
cani'iTorea   who  happen   to  atand   in  my  way  ?     If  my  acts  are  well 
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adjuatcd  to  thi»8C  end?,  as  Maeliiavelli  saya  they  are,  why  are  tlicy 
not  good  P  Till!  result  will  lie  that  Hurviva)  uf  the  fittest  which  scicucu 
proclaims  to  be  the  decree  of  nature.  Is  it  not  diiBcult  to  find  an  answer 
wliich  will  nut  involve  what  Dr.  Van  Uurcn  Dcnslow  derides  as 
Theistic  Altruism? 

The  motive  power  to  which,  at  bottom,  Afr.  Spencer's  ethic  mainly 
appeals  in  ui^ng  to  moral  effort  or  self-restraint,  is  the  hope  of  a  future 
social  state,  which  iu  his,  tm  in  other  Aguostic  philosiophicj),  filU  the  void 
left  by  the  discarded  hope  of  a  future  life.  Here,  again,  he  is  con- 
fronted by  the  logical  conaequcuccs  of  his  mechauical  necessity :  what 
must  come  will :  wc  need  not  make  any  effort  or  forrgo  any  gratificatioa 
to  bring  it  about  j  the  "  co-operation  "  whlcti  he  sjicaks  of  is  needless  or, 
rather,  illusory  ;  nor  is  it  itt  our  jiowcr  to  forestall  the  pittccss  of  evolution. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  the  prospect  of  a  social  goal  mdefinitely 
distant,  and  to  he  attaiucd  not  by  the  iudividual  mnu  but  by  humanity, 
inflacuecs  ouly  highly  educated  imaginations  and  refined  natures,  if  it 
greatly  iiinueuccs  even  these.  What  does  Bill  Sykcs,  what  docs  n 
director  of  the  Glasgow  Bank,  what  does  William  Tweed,  what  does 
i''Sskc,  or  St.  Amaud,  or  St.  Aruaud's  t-iuploycr  care  about  the  fortunes 
of  humanity  a  million  of  years  after  he  as  an  individual  being  lina 
ceased  to  exist?  What  impelling  force,  to  keep  that  side  of  the 
matter  in  view  also,  will  such  visions  have  with  the  multitudes  of 
common  people,  unread  in  the  "  Pbilox'ophio  Positive,"  on  whose 
eouscientious  performaticc  of  duty  society  depend!*,  and  whose  gooducsB 
is  tbc  salt  of  the  earth.  The  philosophers  of  the  ultru-cvolultonary 
Kchool  put  out  of  Bi(i;ht,  in  the  scientific  sweep  of  their  aoeial  theories, 
two  commonplace  fact* — individuality  ami  death.  Death  some  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  last  ccutury  thought  might  be  abolished:  those  of 
the  present  appear  to  think  that,  if  we  will  all  he  quiet  and  refrain 
from  ill-omened  words,  it  may  be  hushed  up.  They  ennstautty  quote 
Spinoza's  saying,  tli.it  tnie  wisdom  cuncuniH  itself  not  with  death  but 
with  life.  Spinoxa  ha^l  iiihcritctl  the  creed  of  religions  secularism,  which 
in  his  active  intellect  took  the  form  of  Pantheism,  without,  however, 
losing  its  C8.«cntia1  character  as  a  belief  generated  at  a  stage  before 
the  wisdom  or  the  folly,  as  the  ca»c  may  be,  which  concerns  itself 
with  death  and  the  life  beyond  death,  Iiad  come  into  the  world.  But 
docs  anyone  seriously  believe  that  man  cau  now  be  put  back  luto  that 
infantine  state  in  which  he  once  passed  his  days  like  the  otber  auimals, 
without  spiritual  .ispirntion,  and,  like  them,  lay  down  at  last  to  sleep  without 
hope  or  fear  ?  What  a  clearance  of  art,  architecture,  poetry,  philosophy, 
and  history  •docs  n  return  to  contented  and  dreamless  secularism  imply  ! 
Yet  the  other  part  of  the  undcrtnkirg  is  even  more  ardoons.  That 
men  should  be  made  to  feel  themselves  merabem  one  of  another,  granting 
the  thcistie  hypothesis,  is  not  absolutely  imiiossible  ;  it  may  even  be  said 
that,  tremeuduus  as  tbe  obstacles  were,  in  a  apace  of  time  very  abort 
compared  with  the  total  duration  of  the  race,  an  appreciable,  if  not  a 
great,  progress  has  been  made.     A.t  least  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  ia 
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pliil&iitltropy  tho  vorld  at  the  preaeut  day  is  more  advaDced  tbaii  it  iras 
in  tho  reign  of  TibcHuii.  Of  that,  ^^r.  Spencer's  own  sentiments  are 
proof  RQongh.  In  no  nnciciit  nrritcr  is  tliere  to  be  found  tt  protest  like 
liis  against  t1ieoppre»iion  of  the  weaker  raccH.  Rnt  to  get  this  sensible 
warm  motion  to  lose  itself  in  a  mere  generalization,  whether  the  gt^norali* 
zatioii  be  humanity,  nniniahty, — which  for  all  that  wc  can  sec  has  just  as 
good  a  claim  asliumanity, — oraimpiy  evolution,  and  to  be  content  with 
the  prospective  welfare  of  this  gcncraliKatiott  iaatcad  of  thiuking  about 
its  omij  does  seem  to  us  absolutely  imjio^Niblc,  uulemi  it  be  in  the  ease  of 
a  very  extraordinary  temperament,  or  during  the  lirief  conliunauce  of  au 
artitieial  mood.  Besides,  all  ends  sooner  or  later  in  a  physical  cata- 
strophe; in  the  catastntplic,  acconliug  to  Mr.  Spc-nocr,  of  equilibration: 
and  how  can  it  be  e\pccti:d  that  people  nill  IwuiiimatL-d  to  moral  cllort 
by  the  idea  that  thc^'  arc  "  co-operating  with  crotution  in  producing  the 
bighcet  fymi  of  life,"  when  evolution  itself  flings  all  the  results  of  so  much 
differentiation  and  integration  baek  inlo  homogeneity  with  the  rccklcas- 
iiess  of  ft  child  overturning  its  easllc  of  sand  ? 

There  surely  goes  a  good  deal  of  t^uasi-religioug  faith  to  the  maltiug 
of  this  evolutiouary  millennium.  We  have  iu  cITcct  to  assume  that  all 
the  BgCDcies  of  progress  now  at  work  will  coutiuuc  iu  full  force,  not- 
with^^taudin^  the  departure  of  the  beliefs  with  which  some  of  lUcm  have 
been  hitherto  bound  up,  and  that  no  ucw  evils  will  emerge.  Unhappily, 
the  last  part  of  the  aesumptioh  is  coiitrailicted  by  the  evidence  alike  of  the 
snnitarj',  soeial,  and  politieal  spheres.  That  physical  nature  will  become 
kinder  to  us  there  Keems  no  reason  to  believe.  The  author  of  the  '■'  Data 
of  Ethics"  docs  not  promise  that  she  will  :  he  sa^'H  that  flood,  fire,  and 
storm  will  always  furnish  ocoasions  for  the  display  of  heroism — heralsm 
which  there  will  no  longer  be  any  very  tangible  motive  for  displaying. 
On  the  progTCs*  of  seienee  wc  may  count;  and  this  is  so  imijortant  as  to 
make  us  feel  that  humanity  altogether  li»s  at  Inst  struck  into  tlie  right 
path.  Yet  if  we  shut  our  ears  for  a  moment  to  the  pxaas  which  arc 
being  sung  over  telegraphs  and  telephones,  we  become  conscious  that 
while  science  has  been  making  niracutous  strides,  tlie  musses  have  not 
yet  made  strides  equally  mii-aculyus,  either  iu  cliaructcr  or  in  happiness. 

Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  expect  unbounded  improvcmeut  from  the 
final  ascendeney  which  he  confidently  anticipates  of  industry  over  war. 
Me  is  no  doubt  aware  that  the  distinction  between  tlie  Alilitary  and  the 
Industrial  types  of  society  is  familiar,  though  his  use  of  it  ns  a  universal 
key  to  history  is  new.  There  never  can  have  been  a  purely  military 
state  of  society ;  somebody  must  have  produced,  or  there  would  have 
been  nothing  fur  the  warriors  to  pillage ;  nor  ia  the  dilTcrcncc  between 
the  ancient  comrouQity,  in  wlticb  there  was  a  wamor  caste  of  masters 
with  au  industrial  people  of  slaves,  and  the  modem  community,  iu  which 
there  is  an  industrial  people  of  eitixcus  with  a  staudiug  anay  of  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  though  most  momentous,  quite  bu  radical  as  Mr. 
Sjieuccr  assumes.  The  most  perfect  type  of  a  purely  industrial  com* 
~'itjj  perhaps,  is    Cbinai  not  a  very  encouraging  csampte,    as  tlic 
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CLinese,  besides  tbeir  servility,  their  unprogrcwivcncss,  aud  their  total 
lack  of  political  life,  arc  uiitriitliful,  vicious  in  some  other  respect*, 
mean,  mid,  as  their  jiuuisliaientB  show,  ubominably  cruel,  lu  Xjondou 
and  our  other  great  commercial  cities,  the  military  clement  i«  trifling, 
even  taking  in  the  volunteers ;  yet  of  vice  and  utihappiness  Uierc 
is  surely  enongli.  Biographers  oX  some  future  time,  seeking  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  Works  materials  for  a  life  of  the  great  philosopher,  will  find 
that  he  evidently  had  experience  in  his  own  person  of  some  of  the  special 
evils  of  indnslrialisui,  such  as  plumbers  who  make  buoincsa  for  buildcra, 
and  crockery-breaking  servant  girls,  to  whom  he  was  compelled  to  apply 
that  article  of  his  Ethical  code  which  forbids  you,  when  your  crockery  is 
concerned,  to  allow  your  line  of  conduct  to  be  decided  by  Altniisiu  alone. 
I^iesc  are  but  trifliug  iostauces  of  an  induatrial  depravity  over  which 
jeremiads  innumerable  have  been  cbantetl,  and  which  in  its  consequences 
even  to  life,  is  hardly  les-s  deilrnctive  than  war.  The  final  transitioQ 
will  also  he  a  most  critical  aShir.  A  society  wholly  destitute  of  military 
force  and  without  martyr  spirit,  which  can,  hardly  CKist  apart  from 
religion,  will  bo  at  the  mercy  of  any  surviving  six-shooter  of  the  past. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  Review  there  was  an  article  by  Mr. 
Spencer  on  "  Tlie  Industrial  Type  of  Society,"*  to  which  was  appended 
a  note  drawing  a  cmnparison  between  the  morality  of  religions  comrau- 
nitiea  and  that  of  savages  who  have  no  religion.  The  Christian  era 
was  reprcaontetl  as  n  hideous  succession  «)f  public  and  private  atroci- 
ties, inaumcrabic  and  nnmeasurablr,  of  bloody  aggressive  wars,  ceaseless 
iamily  reudettas,  bandit  barons  and  lighting  bishops,  massacres — political 
and  religiotis — torturings  and  burnings,  assaisinations,  thefta,  lying,  and 
all-pervading  criinca.  Nor  was  this  description  confined  to  the  post.  Wo 
were  called  upon  to  read  the  police  reports,  the  criminal  aasixe  proceed- 
ings, the  accounts  of  fraudulent  baukraptcies,  political  burglaries,  and 
criminal  aggressions  at  the  present  day.  With  this  picture  wc  were 
invited  to  contrast  the  honesty,  Ihc  truthfulness,  the  amiability,  the 
mild  humanity  of  Uic  Ilodo,  thi:  Dhimiils,  the  Lcpchas,  the  Sontdls,  the 
Veddahs,  the  Arafuros,  and  the  llodas  who  have  no  notion  of  God  or 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Decisive  judgment  was  given 
in  favour  of  the  savagca  by  the  philosopher,  whom  ire  cannot  suppose 
to  have  been  indulging  in  mere  rhetoric.  But  it  will  be  allowed  that 
the  Christian  nations  arc  in  general  respects,  and  notably  in  every 
thing  pcrtniiiiug  to  scieuce,  the  most  civilized.  If  in  the  most  impor- 
tant matter  of  all  they  have  rx^trogradcd  tu  this  extent,  what  becomes  of 
the  hope  of  ci^-iUzation  ? 

Yet  air.   Spencer  himself  sees  the   promised  land   of  Evolutionary 
adjustment  and    felicity  from  a  very  advanced  Pifigah.      His   man  is  a 
man  in  a  suburban  villa  with  a  good  busiucss  in  the  City,  who  has  only 
to  be  content  with  a  sufficicul  iueome,  avoidlug  the  moral  gulf  ( " 
work,  and  that   of  "  suutchiug  a  haaiy  sandwich,"  instead  of 
r^:uhir  luncheon  every  day.     Alas  !  to  soy  nothing  o' 

*  CoHTaupORxar  Rmew,  (Mabcr,  IQSl 
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in  the  pnst  bavc  HtciI  nnd  <IietL  iu  Blavery  antl  misery  of  &U  kind.^,  how 
Dinay  centuries  iinist  clajise  lieforc;  tin;  question  Ijclweeii  a  hasty  sand- 
wich aod  a  regular  hinchcon  becomes  a  practical  odc  for  any  a])prcci' 
able  portion  of  mankind !  To  do  too  much  office-work  is  bad  for  health, 
and  therefore,  as  Mr.  Spencer  mo6t  truly  says,  bad  iu  every  way ;  but 
how  mauy  ore  there  who  mast  cither  do  too  much  work  or  Btorve !  It 
is  not  healthful  to  be  on  the  wintry  Atlantic  olinging  to  the  froser. 
shrouds,  to  pant  nl!  day  beside  the  fiery  fnrnarCj  to  be  delving  in  the 
dark  mine,  to  be  sitting  as  a  cab-drirer  exposed  to  all  wpathcrs,  to  be  toil- 
ing as  A  farm-labourer  nitli  overtasked  sinews  from  dawu  to  dusk.  Of 
the  labour  which  is  the  lot  of  most  men,  and  iu  wliicb  their  lires  are 
nlmoetcDtircly  spent,  rery  little  is,  like  that  of  the  artist^  relieved  by  any 
Bcaae  of  enjoyment;  the  bulk  of  it  is  drudgery  outl  nothing  else. 
Schopenhausr  exaggerate*,  of  course.  Wci*  it  not  so,  the  end,  in 
spite  of  his  super-suhtle  objection  to  the  exertion  of  will  in  self-dcstmc- 
ttoHj  would  be  imiTenial  suicide.  There  is  happiness  in.  life;  obore 
nil,  the  happiness  of  affection,  thoiigli  it  is  in  this  that  we  most  keenly 
Iccl  the  sting  of  death.  Yet  if  this  life  were  all,  and  if  ciijoy- 
ment  were  the  object  of  being,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  the 
Pessimist  had  n  formidable  case,  or  that  the  world,  ou  the  whole 
and  for  the  majoi-ity  of  mankind,  was  a  failure.  It  is,  at  least  it  may 
he,  otherwise  if  tlic  Thcislic  tiyputhesis  is  true,  if  the  secret  of  tho 
universe  ia  not  mcchaniral  but  moral,  if  the  paramount  object  is  the 
formation  of  chaiucter,  ami  if  the  results  of  effort  are  to  endure,  in  any 
form  whatcirer,  beyoud  the  physical  catastrophe  of  the  planet.  Trying 
to  be  good  is  within  the  power  of  a  gallcy-slavc ;  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  by  being  ever  so  little  better  than  himself  the  most  abject  of 
maakind  may  cast  into  the  moral  treasuiy  a  mite  more  precious  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Author  of  our  moral  being  than  the  effortless  virtue  of  a 
bom  seraph.  In  touching  ujiou  such  points  we  feel  that  the  criticism 
which  repels  a  physical  account  of  morality  is  not  merely  destructive 
but  conscrrc-s  something  on  which  it  is  possible  that  a  rational  theology 
may  hereafter  be  partly  based. 

Id  abort,  while  we  find,  as  was  said  before,  in  the  "  Data  of  £thics'' 
much  that  is  acute,  much  that  is  eloquent,  much  that  is  interesting, 
we  do  not  JituL  in  it  a  new  basis  of  morality.  We  do  not  And  a 
practical  answer  to  the  question  which  was  put  at  the  beginning, 
We  do  not  6nd  anytbing  that,  on  the  mass  of  mankind,  is  likely  to 
act  as  a  strong  inducement  or  as  a  strong  deterrent.  We  do 
not  find  anything  that  can  be  relied  on  to  save  society  from  the  danger 
of  a  moral  interregnum.  An  cxaggcrnte<l  intcqirptation  is  not  to  be 
put  npoa  that  phrase.  Society  will  hold  together,  ami  the  milkman  will 
go  his  rouud.  For  that,  daily  needs,  habit,  human  nature,  the  examples 
of  China  and  Japan,  both  of  which  are  Agnostic,  suffieJcutly  answer. 
Society  has  held  together  during  former  intervals  Ijetwoen  the  fall  of  one 
morality  and  the  rise  of  another ;  but  it  has  l>eeu  in  rather  a  sorry  way. 
Things  have  righted,  but  before  they  have  righted  tliere  have  bccu  time* 
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to  which  nobodjr  wishes  to  retura.  The  contmaity  of  history  is  tndis- 
jmtablo ;  yet  it  is  not  such  as  to  preclnde  Tcry  terrible  coaviUaioDS ;  and 
Biiruly  tlie  doingx  of  Niliilistn,  which  in  its  sitecnlativc  aspect  is  clearly 
a  [iroduct  of  the  present  disturbance  of  religious  and,  nt  the  same  time, 
of  ethicai  helitifs,  are  warning  enough  of  the  existence  of  suhtcrmnean 
lives.  Once  more,  it  is  not  from  the  personal  tendencies  of  the  dis- 
tiiignishal  pwty  which  suiTounds  an  intellectual  tea-tahlc  that  we  can 
gather  with  certainty  those  of  the  ma6sc8  inllaoied  by  fierce  passion&  aod 
.goaded  by  animal  wants,  or  even  those  of  gcuias  itself,  like  thnt  of  Napo- 
leoD,  in  pursuit  ofseltiah  aims.  That  all  will  be  well  in  the  end,  Thcisti,  nt 
any  rate,  mnst  implicitly  belicre;  yet  the  day  of  unWiition  may  he  distant. 

"It  is  strange,"  say*  "Sir.  Sjieniwr,  "that  a  nuHon  so  n1»tmct  as  that 
of  perfection,  or  a  certain  ideal  completeness  of  Nature,  should  ever  have 
been  thought  one  from  which  a  system  of  guidance  could  be  cvolred." 
Call  the  notiou  abstract,  and  the  remark  may  be  true.  But  it  is  certain 
tliat  a  personal  type,  or  supposed  typo,  of  perfection,  has  famished 
Chrtstcndou  with  guidance,  with  a  rule  of  life  at  all  events,  up  to  this 
time.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  that  type  must  fill  all,  except  the 
most  serenely  scicntiftL-  minds,  with  misgivings  as  to  the  immediate 
Aiturc,  it  being  admitted  by  "our  great  philosopher"  that  there  is 
nothing  to  \)c  pnt  in  Its  place. 

There  nrc  one  or  two  points  which,  though  not  strictly  pertinent  to 
the  prcMDt  inquiry,  it  may  not  Itc  wholly  beside  the  mark  to  notice. 
One  of  these  relates  to  thcThcistic  notion  of  morality,  which  wc  cannot 
help  thinking  the  author  of  the  "Data''  misapprehemis,  so  faraHmtional 
Tliciats  are  concerned.  "  Religious  creeds,"  he  says,  "  eBtaT)li«h«d  and 
dissenting,  all  embody  the  belief  tliat  right  and  wnmg  are  right  and 
wrong  simply  iu  virtue  of  divine  cnuctmeut."  In  another  passage  he 
rcprcscuta  the  religious  world  uk  holding  that  "  moral  truths  have  uo 
other  origin  than  the  wilt  of  God."  There  is  a  fallacy  in  the  tcnu 
"  will."  A  law  is  not  made  by  the  will  of  the  legislator;  it  is  enforced 
by  his  will,  but  it  is  made  by  his  nature,  moral  and  intellectual,  the 
p.£Oodnc«s  or  badness  of  wlncli  determines  its  quality  and  (lie  salut&riness 
of  obetlicnce.  M'isc  udvicc  given  by  a  father  to  his  children  is  nscfnl 
in  itself,  not  merely  because  he  gives  it.  Moreover,  what  a  rational 
Tbeist  may  ho  snid  to  hold  is  simply  th<it  our  moral  nature  points  true 
to  that  of  liim  in  whom  v>c  have  our  being ;  that  He  is  with  ua  when 
we  do  right,  against  ns  when  we  do  wrong ;  that  onr  wcU-doing  mores 
His  love,  our  evil-doing  His  aversion.  There  is  nothing  apparently  more 
absurd  in  this  than  in  believing  the  same  thing  with  regard  say  to  a 
ftiend,  or  even  with  regard  to  the  community  of  which  we  form  a  part, 
and  the  guod-will  of  which  is  a  motive  and  a  support  of  our  rectitude. 
Nor  is  there  any  sort  of  necessity,  so  far  as  this  btlicf  is  concerned,  for 
cntuDgling  ourselvea  in  a  metaphysical  labyrinth  by  going  behind  the 
Divine  Nature  and  speculating  on  the  po«nhility  of  its  having  been 
otlicr  than  it  is  ?  Bring  is. an  insciutable  and  OTcrwbeiming  mystery  : 
there  is  no  more  to  bo  said. 
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Tbut  religiou  had  iU  origiu  lu  primeval  worship  of  the  ghosls  of 
ancestors  or  chiefs,  auil  tliut,  these  aiicesturs  or  chiefs  having  heeu 
ferocious  cauaibals,  ire  arc  hciicc  enabled  to  iiccoimt  for  the  heUef  ia 
propitiation  by  scif-torturc  aud  the  other  diabolical  characteristics  of 
modern  creeds,  is  &  theory  which  3fr.  Spencer  habitually  propouiids  as 
certain  nnd  almost  sclf-cvidcut.  Scicatilic  the  theory  may  be,  and  on 
questions  of  science  the  utmost  defcreuoc  is  due  to  its  iaveutor'a 
authority ;  that  it  is  historical  muul  he  deuied.  lu  truth,  when  it 
appeared  some  of  us  could  not  help  Ixiiag  rcniiuded  of  Voltaire's  prompt 
explanation  of  the  fossil  ><hella  fuuud  ou  muuut&iu  rauge.'i,  and  adduced 
by  ecclesiastical  writers  in  proof  of  the  JDclugc,  as  cockles  dropped  by 
pilgrims  from  their  hats.  Kuheraenis  explained  the  (Jreek  mythology 
in  some  such  war,  but  his  ciplauation  has  not  been  npplauded.  Not 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  not  iu  the  Rig  A''eda,  not  in  the  Zendavesta, 
not  in  any  of  the  mouiimcuts  of  primitive  religiou  which  philological 
ecicucc  has  been  placing  before  us,  not  in  any  important  mythology, 
whether  Greek  or  of  auy  other  uatiou,  can  we  Oud  the  slighteet  confirma- 
tion of  the  cannibal  chieftain  view.  Everything  seems  U>  show  that  the 
earliest  rcligiou.t  impressions  were  those  made  by  the  great  i)0wcrB  of 
Nature,  CMpecially  by  the  Sun  in  his  glory;  and  that  tliii*  waa  the  real 
origin  of  natural  religion  ;  though,  he  it  remembered,  there  must  have 
been  a  religious  impressibility,  however  rudimentary,  in  inuu,  otherwise 
religious  impressions  could  not  have  been  made.  As  man  udvuuced, 
the  Power  seen  through  his  moral  nature  became,  instead  of  those 
seen  with  his.  eyes,  the  paramount  object  of  Iiis  worship.  There 
would  surely  be  something  utterly  preposterous  in  the  auppositiou  that 
Evangelical  Christianity  was  a  survival  of  the  primitive  worship  of  dead 
chieftains,  Mr.  Spencer  Beems  to  have  swallowed  whole  Mr.  Tyler's 
theory  of  Aiiimism,  and  to  have  given  it  an  application  which  was  not 
giren  it  by  its  acute  and  learned  author ;  for  Mr.  Tjlor,  if  I  do  not 
roiaunderstnnd  hira,  would  allow  tliat  Nature- worship  was  the  origin  of 
religion.  The  result,  at  all  evcuta,  historians  will  any,  is  an  nnhistoric 
presentation  of  the  moat  important  subject  in  the  history  of  opinion. 
In  his  volume  on  "  Ce^cmouial  Observances,"  Mr.  Spencer  maintains 
the  surprising  thesis  that  ceremony  was  primordial,  and  that  ijolitics 
and  religion  (or  to  use  his  exact  cipressJon,  political  and  religious 
control)  were  developed  out  of  it  by  divergent  cvolntion.  llis  proof  in 
the  similarity  of  the  modes  in  which  reverence  is  shown  to  gods  and  to 
political  rulc»,  and  which,  he  says,  denotes,  the  kinship  of  the  two  seta 
of  observances  .ind  their  community  of  origin.  In  tracing  this  wmilarily 
ho  allows  his  fancy  a  pretty  free  raugc,  aa,  for  cxamjde,  when  he  identifiea 
the  visit  of  a  worshipper  to  a  temple  with  a  morning  call  paid  to  a  great 
man,  and  the  payments  made  for  the  support  of  a  Christian  clergy  with 
MicTilices  to  a  licRtheu  deity.  But  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that 
man,  being  provided  with  only  one  act  of  organs  of  expression,  isobligcd 
to  U9C  them  ia  the  case  of  a  ruler  as  well  as  in  that  of  a  god,  and  maj 
th  so  vitbou  t  it  all  roafounding  in  Kw  mmi  t'he  ivSwcui  cUaroctcrs  and 
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of  the  two.  The  abject  adulatioti  which  deiRetl  the  Uoina.u 
"Mlpcrors  is  a  proof  of  this,  not  a  contraciirtioii ;  for  the  adulators  were 
perfectly  aware  that  thcj*  were  giving  to  a  man  that  which  properly 
belonged  to  a  god,  atid  in  the  jirofaaation  lay  the  very  point  of  the 
iycophancr.  So  with  regard  to  the  names  of  God,  which  Mr.  Spcuccr 
thinks  we  ahaU  ha  much  startled  by  (iuding  to  have  been  originally 
descriptive  words,  aud  to  have  expressed  auperiority.  Man  has  no 
celestial  vocahulary.  Howei-er  distinct  hia  conception  of  God  might  be 
from  bis  conception  of  anything  else,  he  would  have  to  use  the  same  words 
to  express  bis  rcrcrcuee  in  this  case  as  iu  that  of  a  father  ur  a  chieftain. 
Vfc  do  uot  MC  that  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  religion  is  in  any 
way  affected  by  this  discovery.  Men  speak  now  of  the  raajcaty  of  the 
king  and  the  majesty  of  Cfod,  of  the  hononr  due  to  one  as  well  as  of 
the  honour  due  to  the  other,  without  any  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  the 
respective  natures  and  claims  of  the  two  beings.  The  moat  startling 
thing  surely  woidd  have  been  to  find  a  name  for  the  Deity,  uncounccted 
witli  anything  ciso  ia  human  thought  or  speech,  a  linguistic  aerolite,  as 
it  were,  dropped  from  the  sky. 

Mr.  Spcueer's  i-icw  of  the  origin  of  religion  ia  perhaps  not  unaffected 
by  his  extreme  notiou  as  to  the  importance  and  iutluouce  of  mJtitarism, 
of  which  he  sees  everywhere  the  malign  traces.  According  to  him,  the 
Home  OCSci;,  when  it  crops  the  Lead  of  a  convict  (and  washes  him)  Is 
unwittingly  perpetuating  the  custom  oE  taking  trophies  by  cutting  off 
the  bair.  \Vhcn  you  give  a  man  a  lower  seat  at  tahlc,  or  io  au 
Assembly,  the  Survivalist  sees  in  the  act  a  desire;  to  Hare  the  force  of 
gravity  on  your  side  in  the  conflict  for  which  everybody  is  mentally 
preparing.  There  is  something  rather  laughable  in  the  idea  that  the 
high  table  on  a  dais,  in  a  college  hall  is  a  raiJitary  vantage  ground,  from 
which  the  "  Don"  may  he  able  to  make  an  onslaught  on  the  undcr- 
gruduatea  with  the  force  of  gravity  on  his  side,  tictwccn  Sun  Myths 
and  Sunirals  there  will  soon  be  no  room  left  for  any  natural  belief  or 
action. 

The  twist,  as  many  readers  will  deem  it,  extends  to  every  subject 
conneeted  with  rcligiQU,  among  others  to  that  of  Ascetiosm,  at  which 
Mr.  Spencer  tilts  ever  and  anon  with  a  good  deal  of  vchcuieucc,  and 
of  its  conncetiou  with  Christianity.  Religion  is  represented  as  still 
imbued  wiLh  the  belief,  derived  from  bloodthirsty  ancestors,  in  a 
diabolical  Ciod,  who  is  to  be  propitiated  by  stdf- torture.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel,  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  in  any 
form  of  Evangelical  Christianity.  Jesus  was  dcuuiiuced  by  his  enemies 
for  not  being  an  ascetic.  Paul  lived  a  life  of  self-denial  and 
voluntary  exposure  to  suffering  and  peril ;  bat  it  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  self-torture,  it  was,  like  his  celibacy,  for  the  purposo  of 
propagating  the  Gospel,  as  a  soldier  uudcrgoc?  toiU  and  privations  for 
the  sake  of  victory,  or  a  man  of  eciencc  for  the  sake  of  a  discovery. 
Even  the  Baptist  was  not  a  self-torturer,  he  was  a  reformer  preaching 
by  austerity.     Launched  into  the  world,  Cliristiauity  felt  the  influence 
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of  the  Tarioag  ciirrento  of  thought  and  tendency — Hellenic,  Iloman, 
Alexandrian,  and  Oriental — nor  did  it  escape  tliatof  the  Fakirismvtiicli 
bad  been  generated  in  tlic  untd  of  titc  Ganges.  Tlie  monks  or  the 
Thcbaid  TTcre  JViUirs,  and  may  be  left  to  Mr.  Silencer's  mercy.  But 
■o  iraa  not  Benedict,  or  Corniu-d,  or  Anflclm.  Western  asceticism 
on  the  vliole  corresponded  to  its  name,  which  denotes  not  self-torture 
but  self-tmining — the  sclf-tmining  of  thr  spiritnal  athlete.  Its  central 
idea  was  that  of  liberating  the  soul  from  the  shackles  of  the  fleitli  in 
order  to  its  complete  union  with  the  IVity.  ("himrrical  it  was,  no 
doubt,  and  extravagant  in  some  of  its  manifestations,  but  it  was  not 
diabolical,  nor  did  it  poiut  to  auytbing  diabolical  in  the  nature  of  the 
ascetic's  God ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  in  such  a  case  as  that 
of  Anaclm,  it  would  not  have  stooil  Mr.  Sjienccr's  teat  of  pleatnire, 
though  the  pleasure  would  have  been  of  a  peculiar  and  perhaps  fantastie 
Icind.  Tt  was  onmpatihie  with  inimcnae  iiKeftilnciis,  Hocial,  educational, 
and  even  industrial;  fur  nionasticism  in  its  prime  was  a  great  agri- 
cultural improver.  Moreover,  as  alclicmy  helped  to  give  birtli  to 
chrraistrj',  ascc'ticism  may  hnvo  hc-1[K-d,  hy  couqueriog  the  brutish 
appetites  which  hold  unlimited  STay  over  the  harbnriaii,  to  give  bicth 
to  rational  temperance.  No  portions  of  the  "Data  of  Ethics"  arc 
hettcr  worth  reading  than  those  in  vhieh  the  writer  ineulcatcs  attention 
to  health,  both  for  our  own  saVcs,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  oQspriug  to 
irbom  our  coustitntions  are  to  be  transmitted;  and  preachers,  if  tliey 
wish  to  be  practical,  nii^^ht  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by  dwelling  oftencF 
on  the  last  point.  But,  waiving  the  tlicclogical  form  of  cxpreeaiou, 
it  i&  difficnit  to  put  the  duty  of  caring  properly  for  the  body  higher  thaa 
it  was  put  by  the  apostle  who  calied  the  body  the  temph-  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  though  no  one  wishes  to  detract  fnim  the  dignity  of 
physiological  science,  or  to  underrate  the  benefits  which  a  did'used 
knowledge  of  it  might  roufer,  it  is  certain  that  the  temperance,  sober- 
ness, and  chastity  whit-b  Christianity  has  laboured  not  without  effect 
to  SocolcAtc^  arc  keeping  unscientific  people  ia  perfect  health  with  the 
cheerfulness  which  attends  it,  while  even  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
physiology  seems  often  to  be  of  little  avail  for  self- management. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  again  that  I  am  not  liere  coutendiug 
that  Theism  or  that  Christianity  is  true,  nor  do  I  blink  the  tremendous 
difficulties  with  which  at  this  moment  the  proof  of  both  of  them  is 
Imet  1  stand  up  for  hbtory,  and  decline  either  to  reject  cxistiDg 
beliefs  before  they  arc  confuted,  or  to  accept  new  beliefs  before  they  are 
proved.  There  is  uothiug  in  this  iucouBislcut  with  the  most  grateful 
▼enerationforecicuce,  or  tlie  moat  perfect  willingness  to  embrace  any  kind 
of  truth.  Vincat  terita$,  mat  ctfhm.  Only,  if  the  catastrophe  does 
happen,  it  will  surely  be  better,  with  such  spirit  as  wc  cau  summon,  to 
confront  the  void,  and  not  to  try  to  delude  our  souls  by  putting 
figments  in  the  room  of  that  which  fana  been  lost. 

Gold  WIN  Smith. 
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tmlonm  it  ■>■<»■■  iv  <■»!<■  iMPaif  itmttitirftm.'' 


Tlll^  attHcks  ma«le  upon  the  Revised  VersioQ  have  been  so  Dumeroul 
auil  so  ^cvci'C  that  aay  one  who  focU  the  c\Lrcmc  value  of  Che 
work  is  jii-itifiod  in  coming  forward  to  cxprcsa,  at  Icait  for  himscUj  his 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Heviiicrs.  One  eritic  htm  ventured  to  say 
that  icarcely  one  independent  writer  has  raised  a  voiec  in  their  favour. 
Another  awcrts  that  their  most  iingtialificd  admiren  arc  to  be  found 
among  lailics  and  Pimcntcra ; — and  that  even  tAetr  opiuioa  is  b; 
no  means  universally  favourable.  I[crc  arc  a  few  of  the  recent  criti- 
cisms:— ^They  have  made  more  than  36,000  cimngcs,  or,  on  ao  average, 
more  than  two  a  verse,  yet  "  they  haro  hardly  ever  cliangcd  a  sentence 
without  spoiliug  its  Eugliah."*  Their  "  harsh,  prosaic,  uticumrurtabh:. 
cunfustKl,  undignified,  pedantic,  unidiumatic,  and  sumetimes  nonsensical 
English  in  so  ingrained  into  the  whole  buoli  that  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  thr  defects  ni  occasional  hlcmi9hc»."t  Tlirir  principles  of  revisitm 
were  freely  arraigned  as  "  fundamentally  wrong  as  well  as  contrary  to 
their  instructions."  One  critic — Dr.  Malan— or,  as  he  is  intpoduccd  by 
the  Quarterly  Kcricwer  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  Dr.  Solomop 
Cesar  Malau — confiuiug  himself  to  scvon  chRptcre, sums  iiphis  judgment 
ou  one  of  those  cbaptera  io  the  remark  thai  "the  Revisers  have  made 
sixty  changes  in  it ;  of  tUcae,  one  is  good  and  one  is  admissible,  all  the 
rest  (fifty-eight)  appear  cither  Jll-judged  or  uoncccasary."  Another — Dr. 
Field~"hus  examined  lOk  of  the  changes  made  io  the  Revised  VeraioA. 
Of  these  he  lind-^  that  ci^ht  areijucstioualilc  ;  thirteen  unncccssaryi  nine- 
teen faulty ;— sixty-four  chniiges  for  the  W(irse."J  Still  more  unmeasured 
it'  the  language  of  the  Quarterly  lleviewer.      He  has  evidently  scented 

■  Sii-  IC,  Bc<^kctt,  p.  IS.  +  IbUl.  p.  192. 

iHot^ytitte  ti»afifiiy  Rtfint,  January,  1S8S.  ]>.  18.  Aavone,  hnwevor,  who  hureatlnilh 
admimlion  ttif  "Otiiim  A'iir«-i«ii«"  of  Dr.  Field  iiin«t  feel  ijuite  sure  tbfet  Dr.  Fi«IJ  would 
Iw  the  Uit  i>mcm  Io  triiiliirife  the  It«Tic<*«r'ii  jpnenU  iiirliolintuts  oi  to  approve  of  hia  Btyln. 
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ihc  battle  from  nfar.  He  leapa  into  tbe  areDa  wilb  uuniisUkcablc  deligbt 
in  tbc  fray,  and  not  content  witb  raising  his  war-whoop  aud  brnndtabing  bis 
tomahavk  in  a  style  which  is  perfectly  territic  to  qniet  pcrsonsj  he  indulges 
in  the  shout  of  conlidcnt  victory  before  a  single  combatant  haii  met  liim 
on  the  field.  The  mo»t  saerod  of  oiir  institutions  have,  it  appears  to  him, 
been  '*  constrainetl,  each  in  turn,  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  hostiti; 
Bcratiny,  sometimca  even  to  bear  the  brunt  of  hostile  attack."  Nov, 
however,  "  the  very  citadel  of  Revealed  Truth  ia  observed  to  hare  been 
reached,  and  to  be  undergoing  systematic  assault  and  battery."*  The 
Bevtscrs  have,  iu  defiance  of  their  tuatraction?,  produced  an  entirely 
new  Greek  Textj  in  ■which  "  the  Textiis  Itcccptus  haa  been  departed  from 
by  them  far  more  than  5,000  times,  almost  invariably  for  the  v}or8e."f 
With  regard  to  one  of  the  most  famous  of  iKeir  changes,!  in  the 
humble  judgment  of  the  Reviewer,  "  if  the  Church  of  England,  at  their 
bidding,  vera  to  adopt  this  and  thousands  of  other  diafigiircincnts  of 
the  eacred  page — depravations  with  which  the  Church  Universal  was 
once  well  acquainted,  but  which,  in  her  corporate  character,  she  bns 
long  since  unconditionally  condemned  and  abandoned — she  would 
deserve  to  lie  pointed  at  with  scorn  by  the  rest  of  Chris tcudom."'§ 
Misled  throughout  "by  the  unsatitifactory  decrees  and  eager  advocacy 
of  Drs.  M'catcott  and  Hort,"  they  "  have  constructed  a  Test  demon- 
strably more  remote  frum  tbe  JCvangcHstic  verity  than  any  which  has 
yet  seen  the  light."|| 

But  all  this  is  nothing  t  Dncourogcd  by  the  auccces  of  a  second 
edition,  and  elated  by  the  cheers  of  his  partisans,  the  Quarterly  Kcvicwcr 
warms  to  his  work.  He  mingles  pathos  with  dcuuticiatiou.  He  weeps 
as  he  xlays.  "  JFho  was  to  supjxise  that  the  iiiHtruelionH  given  to  the 
Revisionists  would  be  systcmatieutly  disregarded  ?  IVko  was  to  imagine 
that  an  utterly  untrustworthy  Greek  text,  constructed  on  mistaken 
principles,  would  be  tbe  fatal  result?  If/iovax  to  jbrcscc  that,  instead 
of  rcmo^-ing  the  plain  and  clear  errors  of  the  one  version,  the  Hcrision- 
ists  would  themselves  introduce  a  countlcus  number  of  blemishes 
unknown  to  it  before?  Abore  all,  how  was  it  to  be  imagined  that 
they  would  have  sown  broadcast  over  four  continents  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  Scripture  which  it  will  never  be  in  their  power  cither  to  remove 
or  to  recall  ?"^  "  Their  ill-ailTi-icd  practice"  of  recording  in  the 
margin  certain  of  the  blunders  of  ancient  authorities  "  can  only  result 
ia  hopelessly  unsettling  the  faith  of  millione."**  "Alasl  how  many  a 
deadly  blow  at  Revealed  Truth  liath — "  the  reviewer  becomes  archaic 
and  prophetic  at  the  iron  tears   full  in  showers  down  his  chcekx  while 

'^iMTttriy  firvine.  No,  304,  Oct  rSSI,  p.  307.  +  Ibiif.  jt,  UBd. 

t  Ttic  all  but  certain  imiiin^  of  ii  for  6tAt  iu  1  Tim.  iii.  lo.  Kicn  Ri»lio]>  Wnnlswortli 
—Andall  rv4utcn>  wlici  linir  atii'liol  t]i««uUj«clu-iJl  kuowhow  much  tbnt  "even"  mciwa 
^-hM  uhandancd  tbtt  rcAttin^  Sibi,  at>'I  »iio  of  tbe  lint  Uicck  achoWs  ia  England — Ciaoa 
Ketinedj— hoa anid  that  "it  it  now  abanduned  by  aJi  Anglicaa  itivincai" 

6  WW.  p  .nw.  n  ibid.  p.  Mn. 

■  iS  Qi'orTcWji  Acrieir,  Na  3U&,  Jan.  IHSS,  p.  2.     Tliv  italics  nro  the  Raricwsr'a. 
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contemplates  Llic  dcpruvity  of  tlie  olfeiiders  wliom  he  L&abecn  laying 
low — "hath  bcca  iatliis  ivny  aimed  with  faint  nilroitDcss, which  no  amount 
of  orthodox  learning" — the  wader  will  note  tlic  beautifully  modeat  and 
truly  tlicologicsl  spirit  of  tliosc  words — "will  ever  be  able  lo  parry, 
much  losK  to  repel  t"  ^*  And,  again/' Alas  for  the  leoruiug  which  romcs 
abroai]  ouly  to  mislead  tlic  blind,  and  to  perplex  the  weak,  and  to 
unsettle  the  doubting!"  But  the  iron  tears  arc  soon  wipoii,  und  we 
begin  to  hcaronoc  more  the  vravrwhofjp.  "  Morbid  athviug  after  ct;ino> 
lo^cal  aceuntcy,  added  to  a  calamitous  preference  for  a  new  text" 
"These  arc  a  handful  of  the  Ici^a  eonxpicuous  injitniices  of  a  change  in 
the  KngUah  ;  every  one  of  thcin  being  either  a.  pitiful  blunder  or  else  a 
gross  &bricatioD.*'  "Changes  which  conrict  a  majority  of  their  body 
alike  of  an  impcrfecl  acquniiitaQce  with  the  geuiua  of  the  Greek 
language  nud  of  scurcely  eveu  u  moilerate  appreciatiou  of  the  idiomatic 
proprieties  of  their  own."  "  Is  the  Church  of  England  to  be  dragged 
throiijcb  the  uiirc  also  nud  made  rtdicnloiia  lu  the  eyc:a  of  Christen- 
dom ?'''t  "  Lamentable  lock  of  critical  judgment  j"  "fidgctty  anxiety/' 
"offensive  pedantry;''  " uncouth  phraseology;"  "jerky  aentenoes  ;" 
"  the  work  before  us  is  au  uttor  failure  ;"  "  bad  taste  and  aiogular  lack  of 
judgment;"  "this  uufortuuate  production;" — these  are  a  few  of  the 
Reviewer'.'t^shall  I  aay  cr'Uicumsi  He  lays  the  Revision  down  "coq- 
vineed  thnt  the  case  of  their  work  is  simply  hopeless."  "  Every  ehanu> 
teristie  feature  of  tbe  nurk  of  the  Kevisionista  offcnda  us  as  well  iu 
respect  of  what  they  have  Ictl  undone  as  of  what  they  hare  been  the 
fir»t  to  venture  to  do."  *'  Pispleasure,"  "  Badness,"  "  annoyance," 
"disappointment,"  '"concern,"  "surprise/'  "disapprobation,"  are  but 
faint  expressions  of  his  feelings.  Even  the  fact  that  "  the  EvilO.\k  has 
been  acliiaily  thrust  luto  the  Lord's  Prayer/'  is  not  "  a  set-off,"  but  ia 
apparently  "  the  mo*it  injudicious  and  unwarrantable  innovation  in  this 
unhappy  volume."  Tbe  chief  solace  to  the  lieviaionists  must  be  tliat 
*'tlu«  work  of  theirs  will  discharge  the  oflice  of  a  warning  beacon,"  to 
connncc  men  of  the  danger  of  "  venturing  too  near  the  same  wreck- 
strewn  shore." 

Wc  have  not  been  informed  tliat  these  articles  iu  the  Qnnrterly 
Review  were  written  by  a  lady  ;  but  if  they  were,  "  the  lady  protests 
too  much  mcthiuks."  I  hope  that  ctcu  those  of  the  public  who  haro 
not  the  requisite  training  to  he  able  to  enter  nith  pcrsouni  know- 
ledge into  tbe  merits  of  the  controversy  will  not  for  a  moment  be  misled 
by  all  this  sound  and  fiiry,  which,  if  it  does  not  '•  signify  nothing,"  admits, 
at  any  rate,  of  being  very  calmly  and  very  dcciaivety  answered.  Kvcu 
one  who  cannnt  pretend  to  have  had  the  lei-surc  ncceuary  to  r  lifeli^ng 
study  of  the  subject  could  furnish  a  reply  to  the  Reviewer's  allegatitms, 
sentence  by  sentence,  and  page  by  page.     There  are  not  a  few  of  the 


•  Cp-tirltrly  lUcitto,  Jm.  1882.  p.  10. 

t  It  a|i|«art  that  Ibii  will  bu  Uio  (criou«  conxsiinoaoe  of  the  mar^al  uinotaliuo  to 
Acta  Kxriii.  1 :— "Boom  maeiontavtboritiM  roMl  Ur.bt«no"I 

C  c  :^ 
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Bevwen  wlio,  if  tlicy  tlioii^clit  it  worth  wliite  to  spoalc,  could  refute  mo^ 
of  bis  assertions  with  an  ovcrwlictming  moKs  of  demonstration.      Kortu- 
nfttcly  lie  has   written   in    a  style  wliich    refutes  hIniBclf.      The  most 
unlettered  Kngli:ilimxii  who  reads  (H'cr  the  names  of  the  Ilnviscrs  will 
regani  the  Reviews  aa  »  inclancliolv  exhibition  of  Ingotrj-  and  prcjndicc. 
Wlio— or,  if  I  may  borrow  the  italics  of  the  Quarterly  Rcncwcr,  Wha— 
are    the  sclioUrs  and  gentlcnicn  thnn  wildly,  arrognntly,  and  indiscri- 
niiiijitcly  arraigned  ?     Among  thciii— altiiongh  the  Itevicwcr  gives  it  as 
his  opiuion  that  they  "  hare  nhown  thein«elTeN  Mngularly  dcficicut  in  tbeif 
critical  arquaintanee  with  Greek*'  i!) — were  not  only  some  of  the  most 
csnaummatc  Greek  seholars  in  England — such  as  the  Bishop  of  Sali»1mry, 
the  Deans  of  Uoehester,  Llaiidaff',  and  fjtncolnj  Canon   Kennedy,  and 
Picbiitidary    Tlumjihry ;     but    others,    who,    in    addition  to   unrivalled 
«liolarship  at;d  accuracy,  have,  tike  the  Bialiops  of  Oloatcstcr  and  Dnr- 
lium,  Profcsiiori  Hort  and  Mi)ligau,uud  Canon  Westcott,  dcrotef!  their 
lives  to  sacred  studies.     Combined  with  these  were  men  so  learned,  so 
dixpaKsiouate.  so  eminent,  alike  iu  literature  i>ud  theology,  us  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  the  Archdcaeoiia  of  Dublin,  and  Osfortl.    Prebendary 
Serivcucr,  Dr.  Angus,  Dr.  Monltun,  Dr.  Vanec  Smith,  and  others  scarcely 
less  competcut  for  tbcir  task.     There  is  not  one  of  these  wIioac  separate 
opinion  is  iiot  to  the  full  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  Ucncwcr,  be  he  who 
he  may.       Their  eotlective  o|)in)OD,  or  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds   of  tlieni,  has  the  very  highest  authority.       Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  during  their  lifetime  they  had  the  aid  of  such  men  as  Dr. 
Kadic,  Dean  Stanley,  and  Dean  Alfurd.      Plato  somewhere  makes  the 
remark,  that  "  it  ia  not  reasouable  lo  a^KUinc  that  a  wise  man  is  talking 
uousciise": — is  it  even  possible  to  conceive  that  twenty-four  of  our  best 
English  scholar?,  carefully  and  impartially   chosca,  should,  with  a  host 
of  previous  vcrsiuns  in  their  haud^,  and  alt  the  aids  of  nineteen  eenturie^ 
of  learning  before  them,  git  for  some  3,t)00  hours  over  a  period  of  tea 
years,  and  after  five  or  six  cai'eful  i-evisionB,  produce  a  work  so  hopelessly 
had  n.H  the  Uoartcrly  Reviewer,  to  liis  o«  u  satisfaction,  lia.t  made  out 't 
If  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken  his  diatribe  will  be  rnnkcd  hereafter 
among  the  choicest  specimens  of  literary  curiosities.* 

It  will  rank,  for  instance,  with  the  similar  outcry  of  the  scholarly  but 
impraetieable  Hugh  Broughton,  in  Itill.  Rroughton  was  a  man  of 
violent  pn:judice  and  eet'eutrie  erudition.  He  wajj  estremely  piqued 
(hat  he  had  not  been   placed    among  the  translators,    and    he   perhaps 

*  Ib  It  quite  pnettiUIr  to  rvBMt  ii  little  indi^iiatMiii.  witL  »  ■troiie  AiliiilxtaTt  it  aiiotlier 
and  JilTcrant  fi:diDz.  «1uu  ono  reads  tudi  Kutvnvca  M"ii  is  liigh  i\ta» /vr  tnry  JiMt/Ht 
DMH  to  lireUt-  hiuiwK.  -v  q-nJ  •Irtriincnti  r/tpMi<a  ^■iiu'-ij"?  F><np«rnt«  ind«*d  will  be  ih« 
OODdition  of  tb«  Hcpiilitic  «'hun  it  c-tiJii  for  llir  aid  of  nicb  a  dictator  m  tho  Quartorly  Po 
viaw^r,  and  •uch  axvH  &nd  faei;eii  an  tb'we  which  lie  hiM  ili»|i!itye(l.  The  Rcviacn  "  mnat 
expeihsnwat  tlii^  lumlH  of  tliv  (.^liDrcli  notbiog  ihoti.  of  item  and  weU>ineritc>I  reliuke." 
TliCy  *orr  received  liif  tliauke  of  CoitvucAtiuD ,  »od  ti>  all  tto  Reriewor'a  talk  it  a  more 
than  Bvfliuicnt  tu  ii|i]H)rc  iliu  wvcOauf  the  Biohuuof  Liucvlu  :  "Tli«  Reviavd  Toihlhiu  .  .  . 
euglitto  be  in  lli«  liati^i  »(  every  rtiulent  of  0«d'»  Wurd,"  "  Tlioy  (ibo  R«via«ra)  aro  en 
tillcil  t«tltu  r«v6rGntliil  homage <if  tlw  wbol*  AnsHcan.  CoituniiDioD.'^  ^On  tlie  R^rited  Vet- 
nvo,  pp.31,  S2.)    Til*  Quarteily  KeviflweTandtTipRiahopol  LtnwAa—Clri trtdith.Quinittt 
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•uspcctal  tliat  his  own  nrrogance  aiul  perversity  liad  been  the  cause  of 
his  cidusloti.  lie  vas  still  more  piqued  because  the  trunslutors  rrjccted 
the  ouc  suggc&tiOD  (ou  Uen.  iv.  26),  wbieb  W  had  scut  to  tliem.  Hine 
iiiae  lacrimaef  "The  late  Bible,"  Lc  urites,  "was  seut  to  irt  to  censure, 
wliicli  bred  in  me  a  sadness  which  wiU  grieve  mc  while  I  breathe.  It 
is  HO  ill  done.  Tell  his  Majesty  that  I  had  rjther  be  rent  to  pieecs  with 
wild  hones  than,  any  such  tratuiL-ition,  by  my  consent,  should  be  urged 
OD  the  poor  churches  of  Mngland."  Such  was  the  reception  origiually 
given  by  a  tew  irate  Bcholara  to  "our  matciiless,  our  incomparable," 
Authorized  VcfBion  !  Docs  one  not  catch  Ihc  \evy  accent  of  the 
Quarterly  llcvicncr  who  was  to  come '^  llumiiti  uature  i»  the  saiuc  iu 
all  ages,  and  history  repeats  itwlf. 

Tiic  KeviiicrH  will  uot  be  iu  the  least  Hurprised,  uor  ai   all    hurt,   by 
the  chorus  of  an  i  mail  version  and  the    hurst   of  ingratitude  and    abuse 
with    which  tlicir  work    has    hccii    received.       "Zeal    to    promote  the 
commou    good,    whcthirr    it    be    hr    devising    anything    oursetvca,    or 
revising    that    which    hath    bccu    laboured   by   others,   dcacrveth,  cer- 
tainly,   much    respect   and  cstccmc,   but  yet  fiudcth   but   cold  iater- 
ttinment  in   the    world.       It  is    welcomed    with    suspicion    instead  of 
love,  and  with  emuliitian   instead  ol    thauk«a :  and    if    there    be  any 
hole    left    for  eavill    to    enter    (aud  cavill,  if  it  doe  not  llude  a  hole, 
will  make  one)  it  is  sure  to  bee  misconstrued,  and  iu  danger  to  be  coa- 
demucd.     'fliis  will  ensily  he  granted   by  as  niauy  as  kuowe  story,  or 
have  any  cs|K-n«iicc.      For  was   there   ever  tiny    thing   projected   that 
savoured  any  way  of  newnc&sc  aud  renewing,    but  tbc  same  endured 
many  a  stormc  of  gaiiic- saying,  or  opposition^  ....  As  oft  as  wc do 
any  thing  of  note  or  consequence,  wc  subject  ourselves  to  every  one's 
eeasurc,  and  hap))y  Is  he  that  is  least  tossed  upon  tongues;  for  utterly 
to  e8ca|K.'  the  snatcbof  them  it  is  impo»t)ible."     So  wrote  the  Translators 
of  1611.     The  Jlcvisers  of  1881  might  use  the  same  words.    The  Trans- 
lators prophesied  that  they  would  meet  with  "  uncharitable  imputations  ;" 
aud  Hugh   BroughtOQ,  nith  others,  fulfillctl    their  prophecy.     Thomas 
VVord,  for  instance,  accused  them  of  bla»|,>hciny,  most  damnable  corrujv- 
tionsj  intolerable  deceit,  and  vile  imposture  ;  and  he  telU  us,  just  as  the 
Bcricu'Cr  does,  that  he  mmrle  these  charges  "  not  under  the  dictates  of 
passion,  but   the  just  resentment    of   a    Jealous   mind."      Tbc   previous 
quotation  shows  that  the  only  riifferrnrc   bctwcccn  the  Reviewer  and 
such  men  as  Hugh  Broughtou  aud  Tiiomas  Ward  is  that  tbc  intervening 
centuries  have,    to  a  very  slight  citcnt,  modified  the  ferocity,  though 
hardly  the  bitterness,  of  his  exprcNsions.     The  AutlioriKcd  Version  wuu 
an  cMy  victory  over  Ruch  attacks,  and  so  will  the  Revised.* 

It  i»,  however,  positively  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  Reviewer  to 
Sir  l^dmund  Beckett,  who,  though  he  hits  hani,  hits  iu  a  thoroughly 
Koglish  way,  and  shows  nothing  of  tliut  most  rciKllenI  of  all  phcnomeu& 

'    *  fot  m>n<:  iMKotiDt  of  tbc*o  half-forgotton  critioi  Me  l>r.  Esdie'a  "  EdjIli}!  Bible  "  ii 
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— the  wrath  of  an  aggrieved  theologian.  The  Quarterly  Hcvicwcrcau  be 
Tofutcd  as  fuUj  as  ho  desires  a»  soon  as  any  scholar  bss  the  leisure  to 
answer  him.  It  is  not  from  tlie  amallpst  dread  of  cucouutcriiig  his 
argameDts  that  they  are  liere  left  on  one  side.  My  present  task  is  only 
to  say  B  few  friotKlly  words  in  reply  to  Sir  Kdmuiid  Beckett.  I  am 
Hirry  that  tbcy  can  only  he  n  few,  hecaiisc  there  is  scarcely  one  of  llie 
instaticos  eclcctod  for  aniniadvcraiou  in  which  it  would  not  be  pobsiblo 
to  show  that  the  KccLsera  had  the  wisc&t  reuons  for  the  changco  which 
llicy  bitve  made.  But  Sir  Edmund's  book  eoutatus  101  pagesj  and  ia 
twenty  {lagcs  it  will  be  obviously  impossible  to  meet  him  (juiut  by  point. 
AU  that  I  eun  attempt  will  he  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  thotie  charges 
which  be  evidently  regards  as  the  strongut  and  most  im|iorLuut. 
In  doing  this,  I  shall  be  under  tlin  great  dituidvBntage  of  not  being 
able  to  illustrate  the  immense  posWwe  merits  of  the  Ucvisiou.  1 
will,  therefore,  ask  the  reader  to  bear  in  miud  that  X  am  here  only 
engaged  in  the  dieogrecablc  task  of  answering  objections  chosen  out  of  n 
limited  arcA.  If  I  were  dealing  wilb  the  positive  and  not  the  iioga- 
tivc  side  of  the  question,  it  would  bu  easy  to  produce  sL'uresof  inslauces 
in  which  the  New  Version  has  rendered  services  which  appear  to  mc  to 
be  quite  iucatimuble  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  truth.  Sir  Edmuod 
coinplsius  uf  those  clergymen  whose  view  of  Iib<rrty  it  is  "to  mako 
their  pariahioucrs  submit  to  whatever  their  miuistcra  like  to  put  upon 
tbem."  Now,  as  fur  ns  reading  the  Itcviscd  Version  in  clinreh  is  con- 
cerned, I,  for  one,  have  always  nienut  to  wait  until  the  law,  in  some 
fonn  or  oilier^  has  nuthoriiicd  us  to  do  so;  nor  uhould  I  dream  of  forcing 
it,  without  necessity,  upou  a  reluctant  congregation.  Nevertheless,  I 
cannot  hut  believe  that  there  must  lie  lurge  nuniben  of  cultivulcd  men 
and  women  in  every  congregation  who,  in  spite  of  the  inSuitc  eharm 
of  associatiou  and  fuoiiliarity  which  they  find  iu  the  stately  and  beauti- 
ful rhythm  of  the  Authorized  Version,  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that 
the  New  Version — tested  as  it  has  been  hy  deliberate  and  careful  read- 
ing— is  so  harsh  and  uncouth  ns  some  have  asserted.  Even  if  it  were, 
they  would  yet  rejoice  that  at  last  they  were  allowed  to  hear  what  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  really  wrote;  to  substitute  what  i»  correct  for 
what  ia  incorrect,  and  what  is  literal  for  much  that  is  inaccurato 
and  wrong.  Tu  spite  of  the  wild  "  IhcoloKical "  talk  of  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  about  "  unsettling  the  faith  of  millions/'  &c.  &4\  {nosli  islat 
AitKiiOuuv  !)  it  is  certain  that  no  questionn  of  faith  or  docitrinc  arc  altered 
by  the  New  Version.*  On  thr  other  hand,  it  would  be  easy  fo  produeo 
a  Eiuudrrd  inataneca  in  wliich  the  force  and  truth  and  beauty  of  tJic 
original  hare  been  made  to  shine  out  to  such  an  extent  as  has  never 
been  equalled  in  any  translation  since  the  words  of  revelation  came 
&e«h  and  burning  from  apostolic  hcarts.f 

-  ^  "HotoncoftlKcc  36,000  cliaDgsa  alTGot«  uie  tittle  or  iotaot  tbc  (Jhtwtiiui  fftitit," 
DUhop  of  LincAlo,  p.  7- 

t  in  ArcLiIcneon  Allon*a  {[dVTaraon  to  Coiivooktion  li«  MMoifisi^  "unnilnnliteii  uMUncei' 
Id  wbicli  ttie  Amthoiiitoil  Vereion  is  wrong  and  the  Ri^iecd  Vnsion  right,"  Joliii  \.  10  ;  tha 
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It  will  be  lji:st  in  our  limited  apace  to  tcavc  aside  all   guncr&l   <juc8- 
Uous  of  t«xt.      la  epitc  of  Hvan    Iliirgon's  essay  on   the    eubjcct,  the 
minds  of  most  scholars  arc  quite  imiiUcrablj  made  up  oa  sueli  questions 
as  the  authenticity  of  the  last  twelve  vcrsea  of  St.  Mark  and   other 
panares  OQ  nliich  Sir  Kdmund  touchoi,  and  about  which  the  Quarlcrly 
Reviewer  manifests  e«[iecial  fury.     The  whole  qiiCBtioa  of  the  text-haa 
bccu,  dealt  with  hy  Dm.  Weatcott  and  Ilort  with  such  profound  know- 
ledge aud  such  luftsterly  powctj  in  thiiir  second  volume  that  tlios«!  who 
ure  really  able  to  xtudy  the  aubjuct,  uud  who  huve  taken  the  truublu  to 
do  ao,  uccd  not  be  mialcd  by  citlicr  shouts  or  syUoginmn.     They  will 
there  tiiul  that  all  the  Hcvicwcr'a  remarks  have  been  amiily  aaawcrcd  by 
anticipatiou,  and  answered  by  scholars  and  diviiics  who  arc  to  him  "  as 
captain  is  to  subaltern."      Sir  Kdmuud'a  objections  arc  luaiuly  con6ned 
to  mere  queetioiH  of  trauslatiou,  aod  it   is  on  those  questions  that  1 
wish  to  say  a  word  on  the  other  side.      If  the  Quarterly  licTiewer  is  the 
Hugh  Broughton  of  critics,  Sir  E.  Beckett  resembles  Dr,  Oell.     For  Dr. 
Qcll  criticised  the   Eai^lish  of  the  Authorized  Veraioa  as   Sir  Edmund 
docs  that  of  the  Revised.     Uc  complained  of  the  inversions  of  the  Trans- 
lators,  their  snpplemciitnl  terms,  the  obtrusion  of  their  personal  opinions, 
and  their  insertions  in  the  margin  of  what  he  held  to  be  the  better  and 
truer  renderings.     The  complaints  now  urged  against  the  Revisers  aie  in 
many  instances  to  the  same  effect. 

I.  Sir  Edmund  eays,  for  instance,  that  many  of  the  alterations  "arc  diut 
to  modera  t'uUs  about  (he  meaning  of  tuiaff  or  omUting  the  Greek  definite 
article  ;"*  and  he  thinks  that  the  New  Testament  writers  did  not  always 
observe  these  rulcii,  "because,  if  they  did,  they  sometimes  wrote 
nonsense."  In  saying  this  he  rcminiU  us  of  the  outcry  of  Archbiabop 
Standish,  who,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  declared  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  that 
he  was  not  going  to  be  sent  to  nchool  by  "a  shallow  and  pretentious 
Grecian"  like  Erasmus. 

But  what  docs  Sir  Ediuuud  mean  by  "morfern  rules?"  The  only 
question  is,  whether  the  rules  are  true  or  not.  The  rules  as  to  the  use  of 
the  Greek  article  are  founded  on  the  inductions  of  the  ancient  Greek 
grammariatiB,  cori'CL-ted  and  expanded  by  that  study  of  tlie  language 
itself,  and  the  usage  of  its  best  writers,  which  has  bvcu  tea  times  more 
profound  and  thorough  since  the  daj^  of  Bcutlcy  than  it  ever  was 
before.  The  New  Testament  is  written  in  llcllcnisttc  Greek — that  is, 
Greek  as  currently  spoken  after  the  days  of  Alcxaudcr  cveu  by  ihosc 
who  were  not  Greeks  ly  birth.  Now,  not  only  has  our  general  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  languajje  become  far  more  accurate  than  it  was  at 
any  previous  period^  bul  the  spcctalitics  of  the  Uclleniatie  dialect  have 
been  thoroughly  mustered  by  the  labours  of  many  successive  gram- 
mariaua  aud  icsicogruphcrs.      Writers  will,  of  course,  differ  from  each 

MUMuon  ut  I  3<Aia  v.  7  i  Mult.  vi.  SA.  ix.  17  ;  Luke  xvi.  S,  9.  xxiii.  I&i  Acta  ui.  Ifi;  Rnra. 
viii,  20 1  I  Cot.  it.  i,  ii.Sfl;  2  Cur  viii.  I  ;  I  r«t.  iii.  21.     But  in  Uutli  Uiecar«(ul  reader 
of  tli«  origiuftl  wiffbtfitid  suoli  iiutuivci  «ii  vvtty  paiED> 
•  V.  13, 
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(Rhcr  in  all  matters  which  aOeet  cxtnine  uicety  of  UHnf^e,  t.iuce  Ian* 
guKges  tliemsHvfln  diScr  lo  witlcly  that  some,  like  tlic  Latin,  liavc  tio 
articles  at  a!l.*  Anij  yet  it  was  this  very  want  uf  an  article  in  Latin 
which  caused  some  of  the  defects  of  the  Vulgate,  and  couscquently  led 
our  own  Traualatora  iuto  error.  But  two  axioms  may  he  dcfiuitcly  Isid 
down,  aod  on  both  of  them  the  Kcvisers  have  acted : — the  one,  that  in  the 
»ast  majority  of  inBtanoca  tlic  reason  for  the  esprcssiou  or  omission  of 
the  article  hy  the  New  Teataiueut  writers  is  easily  ascertaiuable;  the 
olbcr,  that  where  the  reasoD  w  usccrtaiuablc,  it  is  the  simple  duty  of  the 
trans]»tor  to  represent  the  meuniiig  uf  the  urigiuat  writer,  uud  not  to 
abandon  it  for  the  aake  uf  Huppuscd  cnjihony,  or  because  he  fancies  thot 
be  can  improre  u]>oa  the  original.  His  duty  is  not  to  amend  but  to 
translate.  "  Aiind  c*t  esse  vnteiw,"  says  St.  Jerome,  "sliud  cjsc  inter- 
pretein.*' 

1.  Now,  as  Sir  Kdmuud's  objections  are  based  again  and  again  on 
tJie  attention  paid  by  the  Revisers  to  the  article,  I  will  esaiuiuo,  almost 
at  random,  some  of  his  instances.  The  remarks  which  apply  to  these 
instances  apply  to  many  more.  It  wuuld  be  ciuy  to  show  that  there  are 
many  casca  in  which  the  restoration  of  the  article  omitted  in  our 
Authofizcd  Version  gives  some  important  or  valuable  result  ;t  but  I  will 
content  myself  with  foltowiog  Sir  Kdmniid  in  instances  which  he  has 
scleclcd  for  8{»ccial  animadversion  out  of  the  books  of  St.  Matthew,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Revelntion  of  St.  John. 

0,  Matt.  V.  15,  "Neither  do  men  light  a  tamp  {Xv\vov}  and  put  it 
under  the  bushel  [rav  fio&tov)."  "Why — such  is  the  complaint — should 
the  Reri»e«  have  siibetituted  "lamp"  for  •'  candle,"  and  why  should  they 
hate  put  "  the"  before  "  bushel"  ?  The  answer  is  precisely  the  same  M 
must  be  given  to  scores  of  thc»e  objections.  It  is  bccmise  Xwi|;woc 
means  "  a  lamp,"  and  not  "  a  eandle ;"  and  because  St.  Matthew  wrote 
"the  buthet."  not  "a  bushel."  If  local  colouring  and  correct 
archieology  be  of  any  value  at  all—  nay,  even  if  it  be  of  no  value — the 
translator  has  uo  right  to  put  an  incorrect  term  when  he  hu3  a  correct 
one  ready  at  hand.  "  The  bed,"  Sir  £.  admits,  is  quite  intelligible, 
"because  that  is  one  kuown  piece  of  fitraiture;  hat  what  is  'the 
bushel"'"  The  answer  is  that  "Me  bualiel"  is  used  because  in  general 
there  was  but  one  of  those  measure;!  in  the  poor  faou.'«c.>4  from  which  nnr 
Lord  and  His  bearers  came;  and  that,  since  He  used  the  article, 
nothing  but  igiioranee  of  Greek  could  csciwc  an  accurate  translator  for 
(nssing  it  over. 

6,   Matt.  V.  32,  "  The  hell  of  firo."     "  Nobody,"  says  Sir  M.,  "  ever 

•  "  Artie"tii8  Oirr'i<itupf',tt«'iw,"»»yi.ScaHgpr.  "nobia  niillu*  !" 

+  11io  rutoration  vf  tLo  lutide  bj-  tbt;  Itcriion  ji  interatinx  hUloiir^g  in  Mktt.  ii.  4. 
iy.  6  ft,  ii2.  •  1  ;  Matli  v.  13;  l.nki;  iiii,  17,  xviii.  II.  xxiv.  10  ;  John  iii.  10,  »iii,  3  J  Aoto 
ia.^i  «Th(M,ii;f;  I  Cor.  v.  :,  ij.4  ;  2Cor.  ii.  B,  17,  iti.  13,  J8;  |!cv.  >ii.  II.  U» 
iwp^lr;nl  ilMlni'pHjf  ill  Malt.  xii.  41,  xiiv.  1*2  ;  John  v.  '.i5  ;  (.ol.  iii.  10  mt/.;  Itom.  i.  9, 
lit.  \i  «ud  jiDU-n  ;  CoL  i.  19  ;  ITeb.  ii.  10 ;  Jas.  v.  20.  BciiUuy  [lointi-d  out  mum  than  ■ 
eentury  iga  the  iIiooIo^caI  toat  Out  retulta  (rom  the  ic^lcct  o[  tho  nitittlM  in  Itmn. 
V.  Ir>-I9.  Ttie  wrung  inifrfi'jnuf  ttje»rtideiu  tlio  A.V.  ia  ulijcctinniibtv  in  1  Tim.  vl  10  ; 
t  Cot.  iu.  IS,  ie.     InslMW"  miitht  be  vcdlrMlf  multipliiMl. 
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of  it  before.'*  Alas,  do  I  If  they  tad,  aotl  still  more  if  tlie 
Rerisers  bad  here  liad  tlic  courage  to  fulluir  tho  direct  aud  nude- 
niable  example  of  our  Lordj  by  trnn^ilerating  into  English  the 
teclinical  Hebrew  word  Oehcuua,  whicli  lie  would  not  traoslatw,  but 
(pecame  it  was  techDical)  (ranatileraled  from  Jlcbrcw  iuto  Greek — then 
a  raat  amount  of  ginnug  and  dun^cruus  error  might  have  been  dispelled. 
For  what  is  the  true  atid  ouly  [iropcr  translatiou  ?  Not  even  "  the  hell 
of  fire,"  but  "the  iff/tenna  of  tire,"  a*  the  itcri»cr8  rightly  render  it 
in  the  margin.  Not  "  tho  hell  of  fire,"  because  the  conootatione  of  the 
won!  "  hell,"  i«  Hi  luoit  important  particulars,  aro — as  I  bavc  elsewhere 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt^ — iu  direct  contradietiou 
to  those  of  lUe  word  "  Gehenna."  "  Hdl" — iu  the  popular  dogmatism 
even  of  learned  theologians — means  a  piiiiishment  exclusively  cverIa»tiiiK: 
"Gehenna,"  the  Icchnical  Hebrew  word  uaod  by  our  Iwrd  aud  His 
Apostlca,  meaat— as  a  matter  of  the  moat  absolute  ocrt&inty— a  punith- 
mcnt  itormaltt/  terminal)!*'.  Sir  Edmund  could  have  chotcn  no  instance 
which  more  decisively  shows  the  importanee  of  the  Greek  article,  and 
tbe  fatal  results  which  may  follow  from  enrelesauess  in  rendering  it. 

e.  Matt.  xi.  2,  "  Thr  Christ."  Sir  Edmund  says  that  the  Reviscra 
"itccm  always  to  have  intmduced  'the'  before  Christ  iu  the  Gospels," 
and  eonaiders  that  this  has  been  done  "  ia  a  mauucr  quite  auuatural 
and  offouaive,  cousidcriug  that  Christ  ha*  for  nearly  uinetccu  ccuturies 
aow  bccu  a  proper  name.''  But  Sir  E.  has  here  unwittingly  givcu  the 
very  reason  why  the  accuracy  of  the  Itevisers  is  not  ouly  correct,  but 
really  important.  In  the  Gospels  the  word  "  Christ,"  with  scarcely  a 
single  exception,  is  vol  a  pro[ier  name,  but  the  detngnatioo  of  an  ofiice. 
Herod  did  not  ask  tbe  SaQlicdrin  "where  Christ  should  be  born,"  bat 
"  where  the  Christ  " — i.e.  the  promised  Mcasiah — "  sbould  be  born."  St. 
John  did  not  hear  iu  prison  the  works  of  Christ,  but  Messianic  works — 
the  works  of  Mc  Messiah.  The  fact  that  "Christ"  became  a  proper 
name,  even  within  the  New  Testament  epoch,  is  one  of  the  silent  iudica- 
tiuuB  of  tbe  rapid  growth  of  Christianity.  The  pa.'tHnge  of  the  wonl 
"  Christ"  from  the  designation,  of  an  office  to  the  name  of  a  Person  is 
dctermiued  by  the  great  landmark  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
That  landmark,  obliterated  by  the  A.  V.,t  is  restored  by  the  Itcviscrs. 

d.  Matt.  xiii.  3, 7,  "  Tfte  aowcr  went  forth  to  sow."  '"  What  sower  ?" 
ajiks  Sir  K.,  and  quotes  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  iu  condemnation  of  the 
article,  although  St.  Matthew  used  it.  Of  course  we  have  all  known 
since  we  were  boys  of  the  use  of  the  "  generic  article/'  which  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  Dr.  Mnlan,  and  others  think  a  sufficient  ground  fc>r  cuu- 
demuing  the  Revisers  for  making  this  change.  Hut  our  Lord  said  "the 
sower,"  just  as  He  said  "  thr  thorns,"  and  "  Ihe  rock,"  because  He  wna 
following  that  Divine  method  which  characterized  his  teaching,  of 
HratfUHff  haiOn$  front  that  which  He  and  hii  heat'ers  saw  before  thtir  tym. 

>  "  Mercy  &nd  Judgment,"  pp,  ISO-'^^I. 
+  For  lirevlty'a  uke  I  will  lieiicrtotth  aJlude  bo  tbe  AutUarized  Tcraioa  as  tli«  A.  V. 
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There  was  llic  Kowcr  actually  sowing  brforc  them  !  Tlicrc,  as  1  liuvu 
seen  on  tlic  apot,  ia  Mr  trodden  path,  and  Mc  thortie,  uiid  the  rockyr' 
ground,  and  the  birdu  of  the  air,  which  the  Speaker  pointed  out,  as  Uo 
cmphasiitod,  through  the  -wituces  of  the  eyes,  the  instruction  of  the  wul. 
It  ia  never  safe  for  the  tranalators  of  a  sacred  book  to  be  inaeeuralc  for 
the  sake  of  Kuphouj',  or  ansooiatiouB,  ur  fancy,  or  A  priori  reasoning, 
or  anything  elae.  Had  they  been  no  in  this  iuatuuce,  we  ahuuld  have 
loBt  some  of  the  gracious  pictures  vrhlcU  enable  us  to  reproduce  in  till 
ita  oiigiual  vividucits  thut  beautiful  eccnc.  Wc  do  not  want  familiar 
iaaccuruvy  or  pretty -suuudiug  error; — «c  want  what  Jcsus  said. 

t.  Heb.  vi,  16,  "  The  oatli  ia  final  for  confirmation,"  "  What  oath? 
Here  is  au  article  gone  lund  t"  Well,  if  8o,  the  articie  went  mad  in 
the  origiual.  No  doubt  the  writer  could  have  said  "  an  oath"  if  \\p  had  so 
desired;  but  he  said— and  therefore  the  llcviscrs  had  uo  choice  but  to  say — 
Meofttb.  What  oath?  Is  it  very  diCScult  to  answer,  "the  oath  to  which 
meu  always  appcnl  ne  a  final  reaource^?"  lu  ibis  case  the  change  is  not 
very  iinportaut,  but  Sir  Kdmund'tt  criticisms  uflcct  the  writer  not  the 
Ucriwrs.    They  had  simply  no  right  to  obliterate  the  article  nhich  he  used. 

/.  Heb.  ix.  27,  "  It  is  appointed  auto  men  once  to  die,  and  after  thia 
Cometh  judgment."  "  As  if  there  could  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  it 
meant  the  judgmeuti"  I  humbly  submit  that  there  is  eveiy  doubt;  nay 
more,  that  tJierc  is  positive  certainty  that  it  docs  not  mean  "the  jitdg- 
ment/'  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  popularly  understood.  By 
abandouiuK  the  article  which  Klug  Jiuncs'e  translators  here  iueorrectly 
inserted,  the  Kevisers  help,  as  they  have  done  iu  so  many  other  places^ 
silently  to  remote  dcep-watcd  errors.  At  the  death  of  each  of  us  there 
follows  "  a  judgment,"  as  the  sacred  writer  says ;  the  judgment,  the  final 
judgment,  may  not  be  for  centuries  to  come.  In  the  omittion  of  that 
unauthorized  little  article  from  the  A.  V.  by  the  llcvisers  lies  uo  less  & 
doctrine  than  that  of  the  existence  of  an  lutcruicdiatc  State. 

Nothing  could  be  cai^icr  than  to  follow  Sir  Ddmuud  through  all  the 
other  instances  in  which  he  criticisca  the  iasertiou  of  the  article  by  the 
Revisers.  In  every  inatance  it  is  defensible ;  in  the  great  majority  of 
infltancex  necessary ;  in  «ome  it  was  profoundly  important.  The 
criticisms  really  fall  on  the  New  Testament  writers,  not  on  the  Hevisera. 

"^ooMit  oervi*,  vixtA  cea«iir»  aoluinbu." 

n.  But  if  Sir  liklmund  ia  angry  with  the  attention  paid  by  the  Ilcviscm 
to  the  "  modem  rules" — in  other  words  the  correct  rules — for  rendering 
the  article,  he  is  stiU  more  so  with  their  obaorvnncc  of  the  modem  rules 
— in  other  words  the  only  rules  there  nro — about  the  tenses,  and  especially 
the  aorista.  He  says,  that  "  the  Kvangclists  nut)  Apastlca  clearly  did  not 
mind  these  aorista  and  articles  and  particles  as  good  anbolam  may  expect 
them  to  have  douc,  because  we  find  that  it  sometimes  make  nonseuSE  or 
confusion  to  assume  that  they  did;"  and  he  refers  to  a  number  of 
instaitcos  to  prore  his  astonisliing  point. 
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i.  I  reply,  geDcr&lly,  tliat  the  Apostles  and  Svaugtflists  demonstrnbly 
tiUl  attend  to  thcdiflbi-encc  hotvcen  aoristsund  pcrfecta  ;  that  they  would 
not  have  bceu  writiug  Greek  at  all  if  tJiuy  did  Dot ;  and  that  in  nearly 
every  mslauce  the  reusou  of  tlicir  u«ige  can  be  i>xpluiued  and  justincd. 
It  ia  perfectly  true  ihut  lu  some  instances  the  idiomatic  iiNngo  of  Kng- 
liah  diRcTB  from  that  of  Qrcck ;  and  that  in  a./<nc  instaaces  the  practical 
dlHtiiicttoD  Lftwecn  the  mcauin^  of  one  tcnte  and  the  other  ia  so  ainnll 
thikt  cither  might  have  bccu  uacd.  But  the  highest  authority  in  licUc- 
nistic  graromar — Dr.  Winer — say*,  "  It  canuotbc  dirtinctly  shown  from 
any  passages  that  could  be  adduced  that  the  aorist  Hlaiids  for  the 
iwrfiictj"  and  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  tennes  of  the  New 
TestameDt  are  well  aware  that  Ibis  is  the  case.  The  Quartcrlv  Reviewer 
and  Sir  K.  llcckett  may  be  aa  vexed,  or  surpriMJ,  or  indignant  a«  they 
like,  but  thi:  oblitcrutioii  of  the  Ureek  aohut  in  the  A.  V.  hw  un- 
doubtedly ottered  the  perspective  of  some  Chi-istiau  truths,  and  coQoetled 
one  of  the  most  marked  cbaractcrutica  of  itpotitoHe  thought.  Nothing 
ran  more  decisively  prove  the  radical  distinction  between  noriats  and 
perfects — auriita  expressive  of  actions  which  took  place  at  some  indefinite 
nioinciit  ill  the  pa:«t,  perfects  c\prcssivc  of  action)!  just  completed,  or  of 
which  the  effect*  arc  »tdl  pcrmaueut — tUau  that  the  sacrril  writers,  in 
uot  a  few  paasa^cD,  iiau  the  two  tenacs  l>y  way  of  contrii»t  in  the  very 
same  clause,  and  always  with  an  accurate  difcniuioaliou  of  their  me&uing. 
Tbwi  wo  hud ; — 

John  L  3,  "  Without  Him  waa  not  anything  made  (Iy^i-eto)  wliicli 
itatk  been  made  {y{-)oviv). 

\  Cur.  ix.  32,  "  I  becatue  {iftvifipv)  to    the    weak   aa  weak,    I  hake 
ybecome  {y(yovn)  all  things  to  all." 

Col.  i.  16,  17,  "  In  Him  were  all  thin^  treated  {iKrlodn)  ;  all  things 
Aautf  been  creattd  i^Knarat)  throush  Him  niid  inito  Him." 

%  Cor,  vii.  13,  14, "  We  have  beet  eomforled  (wdpaKticXiJ^tOn)  and  we 
rtfoietd  (lyitpij^tv)  in  the  jny  of  Titns,  bwanse  his  spii-it  hau  been 
refreshed   (avairixaurai)"  &c.* 

Atid  aa  for  the  aorist,  taken  alone,  it  ia  remarkable  that  whereas  ia 
our  A.V.  the  verbs  expressive  of  great  crises  of  the  Christian  life  aro 
always  rendered  by  perfects  ("  1  A«(«  been  crucified  with  Christ,"  "  He 
haih  quickened  me,"  "  Vc  have  been  scaled,"  "  He  hafh  saved  us  "),  ia 
St.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand  (aud  therefore  in  the  Rcviucd  Version),  all 
these  nets  are  looked  on,  an  BLiliop  Jiightfoot  juHtly  {luiulB  out,  "  an 
summed  up  in  one  definite  act  in  the  past;  potentially  to  all  men  in 
our  Ijord's  Passion  and  Resurrection,  actualltt  to  each  individual  maw 
when  he  accepts  Christ,  is  baptised  into  Christ. "+  Is  it  right  that 
a  conception  so    profomid    and    remarkable    ahouUl    simply  disappear 

•Foiolh«riiinUne«i  ■(•(.■2Cpr,  V.  17.  xvii.  17,  I*;  I  JuUn  i»  9,10.11, 
t  8eo  Rum.  vi..  t.'-ol  ii.  nnil  iii,,  ObI.  ii  pitu!m,  Kpll   i.  II,  IS,  i\.  jmnim,  tea.     Allttine^ 
I  "faaptimnl  aoriet«,"  vrtiich.  nn  the  tlishap  of  ticrry  ujn, "  a^iowH  tlitit  St.  J'Aot  Buntijf*  thu 
'wluM  field  of  tpirittiiiiliii:  from  alini'tUmal  point  dT  view,'  arc  oWittnituJ  ia  titu  A.V. 
In  Kine  inttUMMthu  ncghct  of  tL«  Mrritt  is  theolo^oilly  ■Jifutrona,  u  in  3  Cot.  v  14. 
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becauttc  of  sliccr  curelosucMi  aliout  tbc  rcinlciing  of  tcii'ies?  Wlicn 
St.  Paul  8uys  that  "Cliris-t  was  ivried  (erB<j.i|}  auri  Atilh  deea  raited 
{(yt'iyiprai)"  he  cnipliat>ixcs  by  a  toticli  tlic  fnct  tliat  tUe  death  aod 
burial  of  Christ  were,  so  to  apeak,  but  for  a  moment,  vhilc  his 
Kcsurrcction  n  caus  nrjtliiiig  leas  thaii  iufiiiitc,  iicrinaiiont,  aod  ecu- 
tiuiiouB  life.  To  me,  then,  it  seutns  that  tLu  tratislators  roiild  not 
i>nt  auticc  tbe  diKtiiietioii  betweeu  perfectH  and  aorUts,  uiitl  thut  fur 
tht'ir  fuitlifiilnriis  and  accuracy  in  this  ruspcct  they  ilcsmr,  not  bitter 
compluiiits,  but  grateful  rccogtiitiou. 

i).  And  bcsideit  this  general  aiusn-cr,  I  reply  specifically  that  I  iinvo 
not  observed  one  of  the  instances  adduced  agttitist  the  Hcviscra  in 
respect  of  this  change  in  whivh  ihey  would  have  been  justilicd  iu  leaving 
uutouchcd  the  loose  rcnderiugs  of  the  A.  V.      For  iiistaucc  :  — 

a.  Matt.  ii.  2,  "  Wo  nmv  hU  star  iu  the  Ka«t,  and  are  cume." 
llishop  Wordsworth,  of  St.  Andrews,  and  others,  protest  again*! 
this.  Yet  nothiug  but  <nixtom  blinds  us  fnim  seeing  that  the  "  wc  have 
seen"  of  the  liuglish  Version  is  iucorrcct.  It  is  incorrctt,  iu  the  first 
place,  because  the  Kran^cHst  vrotc  iT^D/in'  and  not  iiipaKUfttv,  It 
ia  incorrect,  seccndlj",  because  it  conceals  the  fact  that  the  Mage*  l»ad 
out  seen  the  star  just  before,  hut  had  seen  it  in  the  far  laud  from 
which  they  came. 

A.  Matt.  ii.  15,  "  Out  of  Egjpt  did  I  call  my  sou."  What  could  the 
lU:vincrs  do  but  alter  ihc  incorrect  rendering  of  the  A.V.  I'  The  Greek 
ia  not  KiVArfNa  but  inxiXtoa.  The  A.  V.  confuses  the  eutire  meauing 
of  the  passflgc,  aud  tides  the  invariable  mctUod  of  St.  Maltbcv  in 
bis  rcfcreuces  to  Old  Testament  prophecies.  Hosbca's  reference  {Hosh. 
si,  1)  is  to  the  caHinff  foriA  b/t/te  Jtriieliteafrom  Egypt .^.nA  St.  Matthew 
only  adduces  the  passage  us  a  prophecy  on  that  principle  of  inter- 
pretation which  regarded  as  .Vessianic  the  whole  cycle  of  events  in 
the  iii-story  nf  Israel.  It  is  by  a  restoration  of  the  tenses  aclu»lly 
used  that  wc  may  c:(|>erl,  in  this  aud  hundreds  of  other  texts,  to 
rekindle  a  light  of  uudci-ftandiug  which  has  long  faded  away  in  those 
fogs  of  jirbitrary  and  fantastic  escgests  which  arc  to  many  who  would 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  exchisivc  title  of  "  ihcolngiauK"  as  the  very 
breath  of  their  noxtriU.  Wc  do  not  want  that  sort  of  theology.  We 
uiuit  truth.  \Vc  do  uot  nant  cither  tradition  or  ccctoia»ticisui,  or  St, 
At'gustinc,  or  St.  'Iboma:  .Aquinas.  Still  lcs»do  wc  want  the  claht>ratr 
tictious  of  hosts  of  later  commentators.  \Vc  waut  the  sweet  air  of  IIckvcu 
and  the  pure  light  of  dur. 

III.  Similar  reasons  for  the  Ueviscrs'  accuracy  might  he  offered 
again  and  again,  aud  scores  of  passages  miglit  be  adduct^d  iu  which  they 
thus  restore  some  deep  and  unnoticed  thought  of  the  s-icrcd  writer. 
And,  surely,  the  last  who  ought  to  complain  arc  lho>c  who  have  so 
loudly  proclaimed  thrir  adhesion  to  what  Kabcr  calls  tbc  "  grotesque 
fanaliciem"  of  letter- worship,  which  I  nm  glad  to  see  that  Sir  Edmuod 
Beckett  rer»diat(s.     Of  course   if  it  were  true    that,  ia  seeking  for 
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acrnracy,  the  llevincTs  Iiavc  sacrificed  English  idiom,  or  if  it  were  tnio 
tliat  they  have  i  sh  Sir  Edmunil  reiterates)  ever  perpetrated  "  nonsetiae," 
liy  fnUing  to  hv.  faithful — then  tlieir  changes  wimid  be  iiidefensible^ 
But  vc  di'DT  the  aacrilice  of  Englinh  idiairij  however  rigidly  th»t  plirase- 
lie  interpreted;  and  if  there  be  "nonBcnv" — which  we  deny  tnosl 
cmphBticnlly — ^thcn  it  lies  in  the  vonls  of  the  orijcinal,  not  in  tlie 
cxactocsA  of  the  reproduetion.  It  is  trtic  that  we  in  Kti^lish  soiactiuiciv 
\\ac  perfects  where  Urccks  used  aorists,  not  of  course  because  the  perfect 
i«  the  same  thiug  as  the  aorist,  but  because  wc  look  at  the  same  acts  from 
difTcront  points  of  view.  This  ihc  Revisers  have  seen,  and  have  allowed 
for.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  n'taiu  the  original  aorint 
when  there  U  absolutely  nothing  in  uur  ovu  idiom  to  prevent  as  from 
doin«  so.  Tlic  charge  of  "  wooden  pedantry,"  so  often  brought  against 
thi;  Heriiwrs,  really  uppltcjs  to  those  who  wouhl  clamp  tite  Knglisb 
language  into  a  rigid  formalism  which  its  gcniiu  repudiates.  Tlic 
£ngtisli  language  is  a  living  organism,  not  a  dead  product. 

Now  we  arc  only  following  the  instances  which  our  critic  has  adduced, 
and  he  naturally  imagines  that  he  has  got  a  strong  point  iu  tlie  scora- 
fut  remark*  which  he  makes  about  the  rendering  of  certain  tenses  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Elebrewi.  So,  at  firi^t  itight,  he  has ;  but  hi» 
apparent  strength  tiirus  out  to  be  a  spccinl  weakncaa. 

Ileb.  ix.  1ft,  "The  first  covenant  hafh  not  been  dedicated  without 
blood." 

Ilcb.  rii.  fi,  "  He  .  . '.  .  hath  taken  tithes  of  Abraham."  , 

Heb.  X.  28,  "A  man  that  hatk  set  at  nau^fit  Moies'  law  died  without 
mercy  on  the  word  of  two  or  thi-ce  witnesses." 

Heb.  xi.  h,  "  For  before  hi»  translation,  he  halh  wilnesa  borac  to  k'titt 
that  be  had  Iwren  well -pleasing  to  (iod." 

Heb.  xi.  17,  "Abraham,  being  tried,  UatU  offered  vjt  (marg.)  Isaac." 

Now  here.  doubtlcBa  the  reader  will  think  that  Sir  Edmund  haa  a 
plain  case.  He  says  that  in  these  passages  wc  faavi*  the  "favourite 
sacrifice  of  lense  to  tense;"  proofs  that  llic  New  Testament  nritcra 
"did  not  know"  or  "at  any  rate  often  disregarded"  the  "  niles  for 
interpreting  the  several  past  tenses  ;"  "  nonsense  ;"  '*  confusion  j" 
"  bad  English  ;"  and  so  forth. 

Yet  how  simple  is  the  answer ! 

The  use  of  the  tenses  in  these  and  other  passages  of  the  Kpistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  a  marked  speciality  of  the  writer's  mind  and  method. 
It  is  as  little  idiomatic — in  other  woi-ds,  as  little  normal — in  Greek  aa 
in  English.  Why  did  tbe  writer  e^prcsn  himself  in  this  nnusnal  way  ? 
For  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  a  pnrt  of  his  idiosyncrasy,  a  part  of 
his  training,  a  part  of  his  philosophy  to  regard  the  words  and  events  of 
Scripture  at  permanent  and  present  thiuje.  Such  usages  of  the  perfect 
arc  not  found  in  other  New  Testament  writers,  because  they  had  not  thi^ 
mental  peculiarity.  St.  Paul,  for  InKtance,  docs  not  write  thua.  This 
rcmarkal  'c  peculiarity  of  mental  vision,  shown  in  liu  use  of  ten^^,  is  a 
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clear  proof  of  the  Ale  i:i  ml  nanism  of  tlie  author  of  the  E|nirtlo,  and 
anotlicr  of  the  many  yxoah  tlint  the  writer  ia  not  St.  Paul.  If  the 
Knglishhc  "  iiouscnsc,"  "  coufusjon,"  &c. — which  we  deny — it  iaiio  only 
bccouse  it  faithfully  jpresecvcs  a  liitlicrto  uutioticcd  odcI  obliterated 
peculiarity  of  the  original ;  a  peculiarity  full  of  critical,  historical,  and 
psychological  value.  Scleral  of  the  mirrccl  writers  have  iiltosyucrasios 
of  expression.  St.  Matthew  is  foud  of  participles,  St.  Paul  of  rcpctiUons, 
St.  ^fark  has  a  peculiar  struoture  of  sentences,  St.  John  has  unusual 
causal  councctious.  AVcrc  all  these  marks  of  individuality  to  he  ruthlcisly 
expunged  V  Wcu:  is  a  plain  and  clear  issne  for  the  Eugliah  public.  What 
did  they  desire  in  Uic  New  Revision?  Did  they  want  tnith,  accurnry, 
humble  fidelity,  aiul  the  minutest  care  ;  or  did  they  waut  their  cars  to 
be  picftscd  by  the  retention  of  incorrect  and  familiar  rhythms?  Did 
ihcy  desire  to  have  truth  or  tradition- — to  hear  the  word  of  God,  or  to  be 
auanercd  nceording  to  their  idols  ?  Did  thry  want  a  correct  mmpsimto, 
or  their  ciToncou«  but  pleasing  tnumjisimus  f  So  much  blame  has  been 
heaped  upon  the  Kcvtsion  and  the  Revisers  that  one  who  was  not  a 
Reviiier,  aud  whose  only  strong  suggestion — like  Hugh  Bron^hton's 
of  old — the  Revisers  paninllr  rejected,  may  be  permitted  to  say  thot 
when,  after  all  these  voices,  there  is  peace,  he  firmly  believes  the  Revised 
Version  will  inaiigumte  ti  new  era  of  Scripture  knowledge,  far  truer, 
because  far  less  artificial  atid  trailitioual,  than  that  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed. 

IV.  Jjct  us  pftS8  to  another  large  class  of  renderings  to  which  seriatim 
Sir  Edmund  Uockett  objects.  I  will  put  several  of  them  together  thot 
the  reader  may  judge  for  himself: — 

Matt.  iii.  7,  "  Yo  offfpring  of  vipers." 
„    vii.  13,  "  The  nurfow  gate." 
„    xiii.    2,  "  All  the  multitude  stood  on  the  beach." 
„    xiv.  26,  "  It  IM  nn  a/ipari/ion." 

Acta  xxvii,  27,  "The  nailunt  anrmiaeil  that  they  were  drawing  near  to 
Homn  country." 

1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  "A  cionginf/  cymbal." 

Ud  all  these  cbaugcs  wc  have  severe  reflections,  but  ajrain  I  oak  what 
else  could  the  Itevisen  have  done?  "Strati"  la  now  an  archaism  for 
"narrow,"  and  since  it  is  almost  universally  mistaken  by  the  people  for 
the  uomeauiiig"  straight,"  the  Revisers  wisely  altered  it  that  ita  impor- 
tant sense  might  be  better  understood.  Thr!  Greek  wonls,  yevvn/tara, 
«(y<nAoc,  i^af7ua/*a,  meau,  aud  meau  exactly,  what  the  ReviBCra  have  put 
as  their  English  equivalents — "  off$pri»g,"  "  beach,"  "  apparU'iaa."  They 
do  not  exactly  menu  "  grneration,"  "shore,"  "spirit."  Those  Eogliali 
words  have  other  equivalents  in  the  Greek  of  tho  New  Testament.  In 
each  instanar  wc  have  a  distinct  gain.  "  Generation  of  viporn,"  besides 
being  inaccurate,  was  vague  ;  "offspring  of  viftri"  means,  as  the  original 
meant,  that  they  were  "  ser/xHtea  e  nerpenlibtis."  "  Beack"  calls  cxprcsa 
atteation    to  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  EvaugoIlBts.     It  is  tho 
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exact  word  for  tho  csact  spot  at  wliich  tlic  event  refen-ed  lo  look  pUcc, 
nnd  it  tuils  no  other  spot  on  the  whole  lake.    Agaio,  an  oppcrilion  means, 
as  iu  the  Greek,  Horacthing  purely  phantasmal.     The  word  is  confused 
with  all  kinds  of  other  spcculatious  when  it  is,  lu  in  the  A.  V.,cBrelc8aty 
rendered  as  though  it  were  "  spirit."     Sir  Edmund  supposes  that  "  »ur- 
mise"  it)  a  new  won),  hut  we  already  have  "giirmisings"  in  the  A.  V. 
"  Clanging  cymbal"  is  indefinitely  nearer  the  true  nicantng  of  the  grand 
onomatopoca  ii&cd  by  St.   Paul — x"^*^?  aAa.\o'£<''v — than  the  weak  and 
incorrect  "  tinkling"  to  which  qrc  arc  accustomed. 
V.  Let  us  take  another  botch  of  specimcna. 
a.  Matt.  ix.  9,  "  Matthew  sittiug  at  the  place  of  toll." 
"  Why  not  the  old  custom  f"  is  the  question  aakol.      I'rineipally,  of 
coarne,  because  the  word  viTt\wvtQv,n.oi  ^iJpov,      But  "wlrnt  wa»   the 
toil  for  V"  and  the  critic,  being  unaware  of  the  simple  answer  to  his  own 
question,  makes  merry  OTCr  the  change.     "  Perhaps,"  he  says,  "  they 
do  not  know,  aa  any  lawyer  could  have  told  them,  that  a  toll  ia  the 
opposite  vf  a  tax   or  cwtom,  and  that  "  a  toll"  is  a  '  payment   for 
transit  or  carriage.' "      Exactly  8o ;    and  therefore  it  would  have  been 
positively  wrong  to  follow  the  A.  V,  in  rendering  rtXwwov    us  though 
St.  Matthew    had    written  ^'tpot;.     The    Revisers   kuew    this,  aud   also 
knew,  what  Sir  Edmund  ctcarly  does  not  know,  that  there  was  "  a  toll," 
in  tho  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  at  that  very  apot.     By  restoring  tlie 
correct  veniou  the  Bevi&ers  furnish  one  more  proof  of  the  acciiracy  of 
the  Apostolic  eye-witness.     How  conid  they  have  been  justified  in  trans- 
lating a  word  by  that  which  Sir  Edmund  tells  us  ia  its  very  opposite? 

b.  Matt.  ix.  28,  "Flute-players."  Why  not  the  old  "minstrels;"? 
Because  the  Greek  is  avXijrat,  and  hrcaasc  the  Uevisera  had  no  right  to 
BubstUute  the  vogue  for  the  spccttic,  or  to  conceal  from  us  the  glimpse 
thus  given  of  ancient  customs. 

c.  Matt.  X.  19,  "  Be  not  attxioushoyr  or  what  ye  shall  speak.'' 
Matt,  vi  34,  "  Be  not  therefore  anxhux  for  the  morrow." 

Sir  Eilmnnd  thinks  that  the  old  "  Take  no  thought"  "obviousily  expresses 
the  meaning  heller."  "  Takts  no  thought"  is  an  archaism  for  "  Be  not 
anxious."  But  to  the  thousand.*!  who  arc  unaware  of  this  it  involved  a 
dangerous  mistranslation  of /ii'i  ^r/>i;(i'wrir(.  The  first  text  became  to 
ignorant  ministers  an  excuse  fur  gross  carelessness;  the  second  hccamn 
to  unthrifty  artisans  an  exhortation  to  improvidence.  "Anxious"  ii,  L 
believe,  the  only  modern  word  introduced  into  the  Revised  Version ;  but 
was  there  not  a  cause  ? 

d.  Matt.  XV.  0,  "  Ye  havemade  mid*  the  word  of  God,  ifccitweof  your 
tradition."  In  other  words, /or  Me  sake  o/ their  traditional  ignorance, 
which  they  took  For  knowledge,  they  emptied  of  itx  significance  the 
word  of  God.  They  could  not  under  any  circumstances  make  it  of  none 
effect  by  their  traditions,  as  the  A.  V.  loikcs  them  do. 

■  t^pi&9Tt.     I  do  nuteeo  ivliy  the  ReyiMn  b«ri»  hero  {IaviaIoiI  rram^tho  MtUt.     It 
TcU-n  Lwik  t«  ih«  tiina  wbou  tUo  wvhool  of  "  Tntdilioa"  bml  grawa  mf. 
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e.  Matt.  xxir.  B,  "All  these  tliio^  arc  the  bc«iuiiiiig  of  travail."  Sir 
Kdmuiid  Beckett  vctitum  to  call  this  "one  oT  the  most  aljsunl  of 
their  alterations ;"  lie  adds  tlint  "  if  it  were  to  be  really  undcrttood  iu 
the  proper  sense  here  it  would  be  otitrageom  nonsense.''  Here,  as  iu 
multitudes  of  other  critirism,  we  see,  at  a  glunce,  th«t  Sir  fidtound  is 
vrittng  from  a  standpoint  of  knowledge  far  inferior  to  the  Revisert*. 
"  Nc  Butor  ultra  crepldum."  It  is  always  dangerous,  a^  Coleridge  phrased 
it,  to  ullra'Crrpidatt:.  For  if  "  travail"  be  "  outrageous  uonscuae,"  it  was 
"  outrageous  nonsense"  deliberately  utti-red  aud  a»  deliberatelv  trans- 
lated. The  Auswer  here  is  not  only  that  uSt'i-K  mci^iis  "  travail"  '*  birth 
pangs,"  and  nnthiiig  eUe,  and  that  it  would  have  been  inaccurate  and 
unfaithful  to  render  it  by  the  vague  and,  in  this  instance,  uiimeaniug 
"  sorrown  ;"  but  that,  for  a  long  period,  the  troublous  timei  which  were  to 
precede  the  Messianic  advent  had  been  known  by  the  ipccific  name  of 
"  l/ic  birth  panffs,"  or  "  trarail't/tror*"  of  thi-  Mfmiaft.  The  phrase, 
which  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  mfOn  '73n,  had  a  most 
peculiar  technical  and  liistorical  siguiticaucc,  long  lost  to  £ugU«h 
readers,  hut  now  restored  by  the  carefulne^  of  the  Iteviscra. 

/.  itatt.  Ksvii.  38,  "  Robbers."  "  The  Revisers  had  much  better  have 
left  'thieves'  alone  :  fur  ttiere  is  no  such  peculiar  infamy  attaehe<l  to 
highway  robbers  aa  Revisionists  assume."  Revisioniatx  have  ai^sumed 
nothing,  hut  have  simply  distinguished,  as  the  Kvangclists  have  invari- 
ably  done,  between  KXinrnt,  "  thicrca,"  in  Matt.  vi.  19,  &c.,  and 
X]/<rTai,  "  robbers."  Judas  was  a  thief;  Barabbas  was  a  robber.  The 
old  nibtranslatiou,  besides  the  inexcusable  want  of  aecuracj',  utterly 
coof uses  the  ehiefsignifieunco  which  the  Crucifixion  bad  to  many  who 
witiicsat^d  it.  Not  even  the  Romans,  not  even  the  Phariseca,  not  evea 
Herod  dreamed  of  degrading  our  Lord  to  the  level  of  a  "  thief;"  they 
chose  to  clasa  him  as  a  po!Hicr/i  inctndiary  lite  their  Sicaru,o.m\  bandits 
— followers  perhaps  of  the  seliool  of  Judas  of  Gaaloa — whom  they 
cnieificd  on  cither  side  of  him. 

g.  Rev.  vii.  2,  "The  vhrJe  moon  became  as  blood."  The  critic 
here  is  extraordinarily  hypercritical,  not  upon  the  Revisers,  hut  upon 
St.  John.  St.  John,  in  the  true  reading,  wrote  '■  the  whole  moon,"  or 
rather  "  the  moon,  orcr  all  her  mrf ace,"  simply  because  lie  is  contrasting 
what  hnppeucd  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal  with  the  darkening  of  a 
third  part  of  her  surface  after  the  blast  of  the  third  trumpet. 

h.  Rev.  xiii.  1,  "  Diadcmi."  Why  diadems,  iustead  of  the  old 
crowns?  For  the  very  simple  reason  that  thmughout  the  Apoe&ljrpsc 
"  crotcns"  (ari^avoi)  belong  ehieHy  to  the  Lamli  and  to  his  i>ai&ts, 
while  "  diadmn"  are  the  recognized  insignia  of  the  Wild  Reast  and  his 
votaries.  There  ia  as  great  n  distinction  brtweoii  "  crowns"  and 
"  diadems"  aa  between  Immortidities  (>bi<i}  and  Wild  Reaatfl  (Oiifxa), 
which  arc  unfnrtuDatcIy  confounded  together  in  the  A.  V.  Nay,  more: 
is  Sir  Edmund  aware  that  no  small  part  of  the  question  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation  of  the  Ajracalypse  hiuges  on    this    very  word — the  word 
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diadetitt — in  its  special  sud  techaical  ueaae?     If  not,  I  urill  leave  liim  to 
seek  Tuitlier  culightcnmcQt. 

i.  James  ii.  19,  '"Hie  dcriU  also  believe  and  shudder."  'ITub 
renderiug  is  the  ploi  lor  rccurrcut  mirth.  .But  if  St.  Jamai  wrote 
"  Judder"  ■whftt  could  the  Hcviscrs  do  ?  And,  however  much  the 
critic  may  Inughj  St.  James  did  write  "  shudder."  The  vord  •^^Vcotwt 
is  unique,  as  "  shudder"  is  j  and  "  shudder"  is  a  good  English  woni,  and 
is  its  exact  equivaleut.  K  St.  Jamt-s  meant  "  trcmlite,-"  he  could  have 
used,  an  the  other  sacred  writers  do  again  and  again,  the  commoit 
Greek  verb  rpiftovai.  What  is  there  in  the  version,  except  ils  un- 
familiar nui^uracy,  to  excite  any  one's  laughter  ?  The  laughter  is  nt 
St.  James.  Would  it  not  he  better  to  learn  the  lesson  which  he  in- 
tended— that  there  u  an  awful  diffcrcoce  between  the  fear  which 
nay  be  lull  of  roTcrcuce  and  holioesa  and  the  coarse  sense  of  phyaical 
repulsion,  the  horror  of  devilish  antipathy  f 

/  Hcb.  lii.  S  and  C,  "Without  genealogif."  It  is  not  true  that 
Melcliizedek  was  without  descent,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  : 
it  ifi  both  true,  definite,  and  u  correct  version  to  say  that  he  was  witlioul 
{recorded)  gcnr-aloffy. 

k.  Hcb.  viii.  1,  "  Now  in  the  things  we  arc  saying  the  chirf  pcint 
a  thi»."  This  is  pronounced  to  be  Hat  and  erroneous.  Vet  two  things 
are  certain — namely,  I,  that  Kt^a^moi'  m/iy  mean  u  "  chief  poiut ;"  and 
3,  that  il  imuil  have  that  raeauiug  here,  as  both  TUeopbytact  and  Suidas 
obscrro,  because  what  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  proceeds  to  givewn  chief 
point  aud  is  not.  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  sammart/. 

i.  Hcb.  si.  1!>,  "  From  whciicc  he  did  also  in  a  parable  receive  him 
back."  Here,  again,  the  critic  thinks  that  he  imdcrstands  the  ignoraaoc 
of  the  translators,  but  is  ii;  reality  only  ignorant  of  their  understand iog.. 
He  pronounces  the  llcvincd  Version  to  be  pusxling,  ridicuTouM,  and  wrong. 
It  in  in  reality  an  ai^'curute  preservation  of  a  "  remarkable  Alexandrian 
allusion,  and  furms  uue  of  the  characteristic  touches)  in  which  the  letter 
abounds.'" 

m.  Rev.  xiv.  G,  "  Another  uugel  flying  *»  mid-keaven  harlug  an 
eternal  gospel  to  proclaim."  Sir  Edmund  seems  to  regard  'ntt/-/i«mvti' 
as  ft  piece  of  "iincry."  But,  as  ia  so  odcn  the  case,  be  is  criticizing  St. 
John,  not  the  Revisers.  St.  John  here  useo  /utroupavtif^,  a  word  abso- 
lutely unique.  Whicli  were  the  Kcvijicrs  to  do — to  retain  hi»|>cculi«rity 
by  an  exact  Knglish  equivalent,  or,  a«i  Sir  Pldmuiid'suggcstAj  to  efTauc  it 
l)y  "in  the  midst  of  heaven"'^  They  ubc  the  words  "a  gospel,"  not- 
"  Ike  Gospel,"  hecausc  St.  John  doca.  lie  is  not  alluding  (as  Sir- 
EdnuQU  supposes)  lo  "  l/ie  Gospel,"  but  to  the  tjtecial  message  whieb 
follows.  They  call  the  gospel  "  eternal,"  not  "everlasting,"  Ijccanse 
nitavivf  ne\Tr  necessarily  involves  (though  it  may  connote)  the  notioa 
Df  endleasDcss,  but  even,  in  many  instances,  absolutely  excludes  it.    '.     ' 

n.  liev.  iv.  G,  "  Liviay  creatures."  It  is  fairlj  "*■  bating- that  the 
eritica  of  the  Beviacrs  should  find  fault  with  tlithl  ■  of  "  licii'n 
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treaturen"  for  tlic  riitious  mistransliitioii  "  Beasts."  Owing  to  the 
niodcra  cotmotAtion  of  "  beasts,"  the  word  liad  become  singiil&rly 
degraded  and  unfurtutiatc  in  audi  a  justapoeition.  Further  than  that, 
it  tuOBt  unlia|ipily  oblitcmtes  tlie  pnuciplc  of  allusive  contrast  oa  which 
ibc  whole  Rook  of  Revelation  hinges.  The  9q^ia,  or  M'ilcl  BeasU,  are 
the  Bcn'antR  of  Sntan  ;  the  K^ta,  or  Immnrtnlities,  are  near  the  throne 
■of  God.  The  name  word  in  used  iii  the  A.V.  for  two  sets  of  Beings 
which,  in  the  original,  stand  to  each  other  in  the  ntmnst  eonccivabic 
dreree  of  conlruit  and  o|)])oaiiion. 

V'l,  It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  throagh  nil  hia 
pigee  of  almost  unbroken  fault-Huding.  Even  in  the  few  iustanocs  luwhich 
I  ftjj;rcc  with  him  in  thinkinfr  that  the  Revision  might  be  amended,  it 
would  still  bo  easy  tn  |ioinl  out  that  the  deviation  fmm  the  A.  V. 
majr  be  auppnrted  by  valid  reasons.  But  I  will  proceed  to  eia- 
oninc  the  two  iiistanccM,  to  one  of  which  our  critic  thinks  that  "Me 
nonaensr  prhr''  ought  to  tie  awarded,  while  "the  deflrurtiou  prize" 
■ofiigUi  to  be  aasig^ncd  to  the  other. 

i  He  awards  "  the  nonsense  prize"  to  the  Revised  Version  of 
ilcv.  XV.  6,  "  The  sewn  Angels  arrayed  with  prccmta  Hones,  pure  and 
"bright,"  for  the  "  dothed  in  pure  and  white  Hum,"  of  the  A.  V.  Now 
wheu  Sir  Kdmnud  made  merry  over  this  new  reading  at  the  racetiog  in 
which  lie  "  ventured  to  throw  a  stone  at  these  lapidaries,"  I  endeavoured 
io  show  that  the  Kcviawl  A'crsion  was  not,  at  any  ratc>  "ah  abttttrdity" 
\iociiuse  Milton  had  also  armed  his  Angela— probably  with  no  rufurcnoe 
to  the  reading  of  \!9of  for  XtWi-  adopted  by  the  Revisers — in  precious 
*tone  ;  and  I  quoted  both — 

•  11i[Mj];li  h>ie».  «Dil  in  ■  rock  of  diamond  aritieJ," 

Mid 

"lid  each 
nis  ailaiaantJDe  cu^t  ^ird  well" 

Sfl  tbia  abHurd  or  grotesque?  If  so.  is  Horace,  also,  almird  or  grotesque, 
when  be  writes — 

"  Harlem  tunion  tMtum  mtaniaMtiMA"  t 
and  Claudiau.  with  his — 

"  Mavort  adauante  ooruscat"  T 
Bnl  those  arc  "  images — poetical  images."  One  asks  in  amazement, 
and  is  not  the  Apocalypse  full  of  "  iningca — poetic  imBges."  from  the  fimt 
page  to  the  last  ?  But  then  "  \S9oc  alone,  without  some  adjective,  Lcrcr 
wicans  a  precious  atone."  Ba  it  so :  but  here  we  have  /«yo  adjectives, 
^Ktlh  eminently  suitable  to  precious  stones — namely,  "  pure  and  bright." 
And,  iMlIy,  how  if  "stone"  and  no/ "  linen"  were  simply  the  true 
reading?  If  so,  tlwn  Sir  Edmund  hiw  been  flinging  more  stones,  not 
9t  the  Kcvi»cr»,  but  at  St.  John.  "  Stone"  is^  at  any  rate,  the  reading 
of  A,  C,  of  various  C'lirsircs,  of  ancient  WSS.  known  to  the  famous 
A]iocalyptic  commcntntor  A:idrras,  and  of  some  fir«t-rate  versions.  It 
««  the  !c«»cominonplaec  reading,  and  therefore — without  laying  nay  undve 
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stress  on  t^c  Bensible  and  reco^iseil  rule  of'/actthri  iectioni  prattti- 
ardua" — tlw*  mont  likely  to  have  been  nlten^d.  Sir  Etlmnnd  olijccU  that 
in  this  csBT  St,  John  would  have  used  the  plural,  "  stOQes.*'  But  lias  he 
never  noticed  the  partiality  of  the  Sccr  For  uplcndid  monoliths  of  gems? 
Wheii,  in  addition  to  these  considerations,  we  road  £zek.  ntriii.  13,  in 
the  LXX.,  and  sec  that  it  vu  almost  certainly  in  St.  •fohn's  thoughts ; 
itnd  ore  reminded  linally  by  Un.  Wcstcott  and  liort  that  Xtvov  docs 
not  normally  mean  "Hue  lincu"  and  that  Tor  "Hue  linen"  St.  John 
nfles  another  word  (jiiaatvov),  the  new  readiug  acquires  the  highest 
degree  of  probability,  and  even  the  critic  can  enjoy  the  splendour  of  the 
image;  he  is  at  any  rate  pouring  his  ridicule  on  that  which  Si.  John 
most  probably  wrote. 

ii.  The  "  detlrucliou  pris^'  is  awarded  to    iUv.  xsii.  10,  "  He   that 
is  unrightrotH   let  him   do  unrightc*nunes»  still  ;  and   he  that  is  6ltby 
iethim  be  made  fiithy  still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous  let  him  tto  riffhieous- 
nets  still;  and  he  that  is  holy  lei  him  bf  made,  holy  still."     Tlic  reader 
will  sec  at  s  glance   that,  sublime    and   beautiful  as  is  our  A.  V.,  the 
"  dcstmction  priso"  must  be  awarded,  not  to  the  ItcTiaers,  but  to  King 
James's   tranBlatoPS ;   or   rather    to  the  siugularly  corrupt  text,  or  no 
text,  of  the  Apocdypsc  to  which  alono  they  had  access.  For  undoubtedly 
the   true  readings  arc  punafuvQiirui    (or   />uirai'6>'tr«')    and  iiKaiuavvnv 
woiqiynru.      And  here,  again,  Sir  Edmund   gets  out  of  hia  depth.      It 
is  abundantly  clear  that  he  has   not  grasped  what   ihe  Revisers  knew 
to  be  the  true  racauing.     The  incorrect  rersiou  of  the  A.  V.  has  misled 
him  into  the  terribly  false  misconception,  which  he  shares  with  the  mul- 
titude, that  the  text  is  the  strougesl  way  of  saying  "  that  he  i$  condemned 
to  effrnaf  fillhinesi."     Ood  forbid  !      It  ia  in  reality  an   exhortation  to 
repent  during  "  the  <<hort  time"  which  ts  left  before  the  then  immediate 
Advent  of  Christ  in  the  close  of  the  Old  Dispensation — an  exhortation 
only  rendered  more  intense  by  the  force  of  an  irony  which  was  adopteit 
with  merciful  intentions. 

VI.  Insteul  of  following  the  other  objections  step  by  step,  let  us  take 
one  pawagc,  the  one  which  has  been  most  g;eaerally  condemned,  and  to 
which  CTCQ  80  friendly  a  critic  as  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  objects 
as  spoiling  the  "splendid  sweep"  of  the  A.  V.  It  is  the  remarkable 
opening  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ifcbrews. 

"  God,  hairing  of  old  time  >}wken  unto  the  fathers  ia  the  prophets, 
hj  divers  portions  and  in  divcn  manners,  hath,  at  the  ewi  of  these  days, 
spoken  unto  us  in  his  Son,  whom  He  appointed  heir  of  all  things, 
Mrouffh  whom  also  He  made  the  worlds,  who  being  the  effulgence  of  his 
glory,  and  the  very  image  of  liia  sttbilance,  and  upholding  all  things  by 
the  word  of  his  power,  when  He  had  made  purification  of  sins,  sat  down 
on  the  riglit  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high ;  having  become  by  so  much  better 
than  the  Angels,  as  He  hath  inherited  a  more  excelleat  name  than  they." 

Now  in  this  passage  undoubtedly  the  K.  Version  will  at  first  right 
— but,  I  am  eoDTinced,  only  at  first  sight — appear  at  its  worst,  becaiwc 
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we  sliall  miss  tbc  stately  eloquence  of  the  A.  V.  with  which  wc  are  act 
familiar.  Much  of  the  apparent  harshnew  of  the  ilcrisers  ia,  howevej» 
uurea).  Our  rcdsc  of  it  must  be  largely  diacouatcil.  It  is  due,  in  no 
email  measure,  to  the  Bhock  which  we  recoirc  by  the  subetittition  of 
unfamiliar  terms  for  oLhcn  whidi  aesociatioD  has  madu  very  dear  to  us. 
Wc  must  not  forget  that  even  our  A.  V.  was  asaailcil  at  the  firat 
appearance  with  reproaches  exactly  similar  to  those  which  are  norr  uswl 
against  the  llcviacrs.  The  "  bad  English"  of  the  A.  V.  was  complained 
of  in  those  days  iu  c\aclly  the  same  tone  and  spirit  as  the  a&scrtcd 
"  bad  BnfiUsh"  of  our  Kcviserti  is  complained  of  now.  And  iu  favour 
of  this  criticism  is  quoted  the  authority  of  Mr.  Spurgcon  and  Mr.  U-. 
Wasliington  Moon !  Well,  time  will  show  !  Bnt  if  we  are  to  have 
authoritative  dicta  about  what  is,  sad  what  is  not,  good  Eugliih,  I 
ventnre  to  think  that  the  authority  of  such  men  as  the  Bishops  of 
Durham  and  Glonceater,  the  Deans  of  Rochester  and  LlandafT,  ami 
Canons  Kennedy  and  Wcstcott,  not  to  speak  of  all  the  other  Ucvikcnf, 
ia  incomparably  superior  Co  that  of  cither  Mr.  Spurgcon  or  Mr.  Moon. 

Now  in  this  passage  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  sees  no  dilFcrcucc  of 
meaning  (o  compensate  for  the  loss  of  euphony.  He  calls  "  by  div^t 
jsorlions"  a  bad  translation  ;  "  ^aigence  "  is  "  somewhat  rulgar  ftneiy." 
"The  image  of  a  subslaucc"  apjtc&rs  to  him  an  impoiuibility. 

And  yet  the  Ilcviscrs  arc  iu  every  instance  indisputably  accurate,  and 
more  accurate  than  the  Translators ;  and  their  accuracy  is  a  gain  whicli 
repays  us  a  thousandfold  for  the  harshness — 1  am  bold  to  say  the  purely 
imaginary  harshness — of  their  diction.  lloXu/upbi?  doet  mean  "in 
many  porlitm^' — i.«.,  fragmentarily  ;  and  it  docs  not  mean  "at  sundry 
times."  The  correct  word  brings  out  a  moat  important  truth,  and  one 
which  is  constantly  forgottcu  to  the  utter  ruin  of  ull  Old  Testament 
interpretation.  It  was  (in  the  tmo  reoding)  "  at  the  end  of  tfiese  dat/^'^ 
— i.€.,  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Fathers — and  not  "  in  these  lost 
days,"  that  God  had  spoken  in  His  Son.  In  strict  theological  accuracy 
the  woriils  were  made  through  (Sio  ro5  Yiuii)  rather  than  "  by"  Christ^— 
or  in  other  words.  He  was  the  Instrumental  rather  than  the  Indepeudcut 
cause.  Effulgence,  besides  at  ouoc  marking  an  Alexandrian  expresaiou 
and  conception,  indicates  the  trnth  that  Christ  is  not  only  "  brigbtness/' 
but  rfmFa/ii;e  brightness — Lrp;ht  o/ or /rem  Light;  God  6/ God,  Son  of 
the  Fatlier.f  Since  the  modem  meaning  of  the  word  "person"  is  the 
exact  opposite  to  its  philosophical  meaning,  the  Rcvisters  could  hardly 
have  left  "  person"  uncorrected  as  a  rendering  of  uTro<iT<iffic.  JjOKtly — 
for  in  the  other  instances  alno  there  is  no  question  as  to  their  more  faithful 
scctizacy — "in  His  Son"  points  to  an  important  theological  distinction, 
and  "  having  become  belter  than  the  Angels,"  obviates  the  hkc  of  an 
expression  which  in  the  original  of  Heb.  iii.  3  (ry  vaifiaai^t  auroi>)  was 
BO  startling  to  the  Nieene  orthodoxy  of  the  Patlicrs   that  it  endangered 
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the  TCry  acccptaiicc  of  tbc  Kpistic,  autl  was  ouc  of  tlic  causes  vrbioli 
rctartlcd  tlic  recognition  of  its  caaouicitjr.  To  tliosc  wLo  want  to  kooir 
vhat  lie  sacred  writer  rcallj  meant  and  rcallj  said,  thia  is  a  crucial 
pnsxagc.  Even  if  wc  concede  that  there  U  a  loss  in  rhetorical  grandeur 
ve  Qiftintaia  that  wo  arc  more  thnn  compeiunted  hy  the  gains  not  onl^  to 
accuracy  of  expretsioii,  but  1o  important  truths. 

VII.  But  Sir  Kdmuud  Dccltctt  is  a  most  uncompromising  opponent. 
Many  other  changes  that  appear  to  us  to  be  most  certain  iinprormcDta 
fall  under  his  cundemuation. 

M.  Thus  be  is  appureuily  displeased  wtlb  tbc  Hcvisers  for  telliafrns  in 
Heb.  ix.  Ifi,  17,  that  SfflOijKj)  means  both  "  covenant"  and  "  tesiataent." 
Mow  to  careful  students  of  the  Kpistle  iu  the  original  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  wiiter  doa,  in  those  two  verses,  change  for  a 
moDient,  and  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  single  illu.stration,  that 
meaning  of  the  word  which  he  has  adopted  throughout  the  rc«t  of  hia 
letter.  ^mdriKn  means  normally,  and  to  Greeks,  a  testament,  or  will. 
To  Jews,  who  were  not  familiar  with  wills,  the  word  had  normally  the 
meaning  of  a  covenant.  Hence  the  writer,  as  a  Jew  adurcsaiug  Jcu'n, 
usea  the  word  in  the  Jewish  ncnEe.  Ilut  in  those  two  verses  it  slrikoi 
him  by  way  of  passing  illuHtratiun,  that  the  other  meaning  of  the  word 
may  also  suggest  a  valuable  thought,  lie  frrcly  avails  himself  of  this 
double  meaning  bceausc  the:  Jews  too  were  aware  of  it,  as  is  proved  hy 
their  trauBlitcration  of  this  very  word  in  the  sense  of  will  iu  the  Talmudi 
Further  than  this,  Phito,  tbc  Alexandrian  philosopher,  who  bad  exercised 
«o  deep  an  influence  oa  the  writer's  thoughts,  had  already  set  him  the 
example  of  doing  the  very  xame  thing,  by  playiug  on  the  twofold  sense  of 
the  word.  Tim  reudfriug  of  the  word  by  "  covenant'*  iu  these  two 
verses  wuuld  make  the  writer  assert  somethiug  which  is  perfectly  false 
and  mcnnins'css.  The  true  rendering  of  the  Hcvisere,  which  gives  uh 
"coveuaiit"  throtighutit  the  rest  of  thu  Kpistle,  and  "testament"  only 
in  these  two  verses,  restores  to  ua  his  argument  in  its  true  sense,  and 
furnishes  us  with  one  more  of  the  touches  which  throw  light  alike  ou 
the  origin  and  ou  the  clinracteristiea  of  the  whole  Epistle. 

b.  Agaiu,  he  is  angry  at  the  change  in  Jolm  x.  16,  "  They  shall 
become  one  fiock,  one  slicpherd."  "What  sort  of  language  is  that?  No 
<ircck  can  justify  such  Knglish."  We  will  assume  that  tbc  Kevisrra  have 
berc  restored  the  true  reading  -jtynaavTat  for  the  fivitanai  of  the  A.V. 
And,  if  80,  what  is  there  incorrect  about  the  English  ?  At  present  there 
arc  tnany  folds,  mid  tbc  flocks  which  ore  penned  within  tliciu  do  uot  recog- 
uiEC  tltat  thi!y  ore,  and  therefore  almoit  cease  to  be  iu  reality,  but  one  flock. 
But  they  shall  become  one  flock,  and  St.  John  might  have  added  in  a 
separate  clause  that  they  should  be  under  one  Shepherd.  He  does  not 
<lu  Mij  but  prefers  the  shortcDcd  and  far  more  vigorously  suggeMive  ex* 
prcssion.  What  right  have  tbc  Revisers  to  amend  his  grammar  and 
phraseology,  or  even  to  suppose  that  it  wauts  mending  ?  If  ytvi^awrat 
.  ...  tig  TToiftiiv  be  correct  Oreck,  then  "they  sh*""  *""  flock,  ohp 

ahcpherd"  is  correct  Kuglish.    And  correct,  aooo*  i  of 
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passion,  if  not  according  to  the  lover  syllogism  of  foroial  grammar,  it  mMt 
assuredly  is.  Dut,  paiting  by  the  mere  ctiiingc  from  "tbcrc"  to"tbey/' 
neceautalcd  by  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  true  reading,  bas  Sir  l^dmtiiid  110  word 
of  gratitude  for  tbe  diriitc  and  cou^oliiig  trutli — a  tmtb  bow  diviuc  aud 
oonaoliug  tbo»  of  us  kuuw  wbo  are  uuutterablj  weary  of  tbe  strife  of 
tongues — that  we  shall  all  become  one  fiock  {fita  voifivri)  even  tliougb 
the  tloek  may  remain  till  tbe  end  of  time  divided  into  many  fofiJd ;  eacli 
fold  (avXif)  separate  in4leed,  but  peaceful :  parted  by  external  divisions,  but 
one  in  btrart — owning  "one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Kfttbcr  of  UH  all,  wbo  is  nbovc  all,  and  tbrougb  all,  and  in  us  uU."* 
^  I  must  cud,  because  I  bare  no  more  space  at  my  command.  If  1 
have  not  considered  all  the  variations  from  the  A.  V.  to  trhiclt  Sir 
Kdmund  has  tnkcn  exception,  it  is  only  because  it  would  be  nt  onec 
needless  and  tedious  to  do  so.  If  I  have  been  right  in  nbnt  I  have 
here  adtauced,  I  ask  the  reader  to  feel  assured  that  on  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  every  utber  point  wluc-b  has  Ifceu  selected  for  animadversion, 
there  is  a  Tery  stroug,  if  not  an  abitululcly  roDclusivc,  aii8tver;  apd 
that  besides  the  rorreetioiis  vrliich  have  beeu  impugned,  but  wbicb  in 
every  instance  admit  of  strong  defence,  there  arc  t>(i9sagc«  on  every  page 
from  which,  by  universal  admission,  errors  and  inaccuracies  have,  for 
the  first  time,  been  swept  nwny. 

1  do  uut,  of  course,  preteud  to  say  tbat  I  agree  with  tbe  Revisers  ia 
every  instaooc,  and  that  there  are  not  some  things  in  their  Hcn»ion — 
and  some  of  great  importance,  though  few  in  number — which  I  n-grct. 
But  even  where  I  differ  frooi  them  iu  judgment,  I  do  so  with  the 
extremcst  dcfci'cnce,  and  with  the  feeling  that,  after  all,  they — being  bo 
many  aud  so  competent — may  be  in  the  right.  But  here  I  will  add 
ibis  only  1  tbat  from  all  who  know  the  fatal  farce*  and  fasciuatiun  of 
words — who  have  learnt  to  realixe  the  immense  and  inconceivable 
miftlukos  wliteb  are  mailc  by  tlie  ignorant  (ay,  and  by  the  Iramctl  also) 
in  reading  Scripture — >i  lio  nibli  to  know' what  the  Kvuiigrlists  and 
Aposttes  rcfdiy  said,  aud  as  nearly  as  possible  the  manner  in  which  they 
Raid  it — who  arc  aware  of  the  manifold  dcticicneics  of  the  Iteecircd  Text, 
owing  to  the  meagrenesii  ut  Uic  Apparatus  Criticus  whicii  H'a«  alouc  at 
tlie  diiipos.'il  of  the  former  Truuslutors^ — the  mcmbei's  of  the  Kcvisiou 
('ommittcc  deserve  Uie  deepc^I  gr^ititude.  In  spile  of  tlie  bitter  attacks 
which  have  been  made  upon  tiiclr  Version,  it  will  come  to  be  regarded 
by  cvcr-increa.iiiig  uumliers  as  otic  of  the  best  boous  which  has  hecu 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  learning,  the  fearlessness,  and  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  ripest  scholars  and  divines  whom  the  iiincteentJi  century  can 
boast. 

F.  W.  Kahrar. 

*  "The  tniulAtion  'fold'  fur  'Huck'  ham  brcti  moat  diaAittona  in  i>loa  hnd  IdHikxi^ci'. 
'n;«  at>Iit*rattuii  iif  tliU  cseeutiAl  diitit)<:tio>i  h«a  *«rvoil  ill  na  *mml]  degree  l»  e^intirin  and 
t'llend  th<!  Talte  duiiiiv  uf  tin-  Itoniau  Snp.  It  would  ]wrIiii|Hi  be  itnixiuiliU  for  any  cor- 
rcvtiuli  now  U  du  uwA]r  witli  tlie  1  iTi^t*  Mliidi  S  (rfjunWion  vmirMiaUyfalir  \ist»  )irodncCil 
ua  f MibuinaliuAl  i<U-»*.''  l>r.  WcUiitt.  KfOii"'*  Couiaiiuiui y,  on  Jfilni  (.  Mi  Tin 
nuarlt  appliM  tv  lUitnf  nnotlicr  ' '  obUtvratiuu  ot  tnic  <li*tiaulioi>i"  wLiuli  tliq  lUviiod 
VvnioD  liM  ruEiKived. 
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IN  the  last  mimbar  of  tlii«  Rfjview  I  tlircctetl  nttciuion  to  tho  facts,  nui^ 
slialled  by  Mr.  Caird,  and  confirmetl  by  other  evidence,  which  prove 
lliat,  during  tlic  last  twenty  years,  there  has  Iiccn  no  ilccliiic,  bat,  on  the 
contrary,  a  progressive  mid  a  very  great  rise  in  tlie  viduc  of  all  the 
urticlcs  of  hotoc  ngricultiiral  prodncc — -»ith  three  cj-ccptiouG ;  thc%« 
three  bciug  wheat,  viooi,  and  bacou.  1  directed  «ttciition,  in  the  second 
plaec,  to  the  faet*  given  us  by  Mr.  Prout,  which  prove  that  even  on  the 
most  iutrnelable  kind  of  e4>il,  and  with  tin-  nite  greiit  <itapte  wliich  hna 
beea  most  allccted  by  foreign  eompetiliciu,  namely,  wheat,  the  British 
fanner  can  prosecute  his  business  not  only  with  sneccM,  hiil  with  a  very 
bi^b  rate  of  profit.  From  the  first  of  these  scries  uf  facts  wc  can  ustimntc 
tlic  uurcaaonablcness  aa  well  as  the  Injueticc  of  any  proiKisal  to  rcimposc 
duties  on  the  importation  of  food  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  Briti<>h 
farmer.  From  the  Bccond  scries  of  facts  wc  may  come  to  some  corehinions, 
not  less  important,  on  other  prupoaals  for  the  legislative  protection  of 
fanning  enterprise,  wliieh  arc  put  forward  on  its  behalf  a^  altematire 
demandn. 

It  is  in  the  inlcrcst  of  these  demands  for  s^ieeial  protAi'ttion,  that  Mr, 
Prout  has  detailed  his  own  cxiiericncc  iu  his  liauay  on  Profitable  C'Iny 
Farming.  And  it  is  ta  tbc  light  which  Lis  Ks-^ay  really  docs  throw  upon 
tbcm,  that  its  main  value  consists.  Very  untiirnlly  and  very  ii&efulIy'M'r. 
Prout  bos  always  hts  own  ease  ia  view.  But  that  is  a  case,  we  must 
remember,  in  wbieli  the  Owner  is  also  the  Occupier — the  landlord  i<4 
also  the  farmer.  He  is  not  only  the  tiller,  hut  he  is  alwt  the  Jni- 
prorcr,  and  even  the  reclaimer  of  the  soil.  TJic  circiim stances  wbleU 
Id  his  own  experience  have  united  the  two  positions,  tend  inevitably 
to  ooafound  and  confuse  his  view  of  a  sj'stcm  of  fact  and  of  law  in 
which  the  two   positions  arc  not  generally  united,  but  separate  and 
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distinct  Kerertlicless  tbere  have  alwafs  been  many  caaes  in  which 
tliose  who  liirc  the  laoil  belonging  to  otliera  liave  also  undertaken  ita 
pcnnaaeot  impruvcmcitt  nud  rcclaniation.  This  Las  been  done  on  llie 
wrcU-kuOiru  and  familiur  priuciple  of  ImprovcmcDt  Leaaea.  The  tenant 
itiidertak««,  as  a  speculation,  the  improrcntent  or  reclamation  andcr  the 
protection  of  a  contract,  by  whicli  he  secures  the  whole  produce  of  the 
ioi)  at  so  moderate  a  rcat,  and  for  bo  long  a  time,  that  by  the  value  of  that 
prodace  during  that  time  he  can  reckon  on  being  repaid  the  vbole  capital 
ho  Iiaa  eipendcd,  with  good  interest,  and  vith  a  good  return  for  bis 
oim  skill  and  labour.  In  short,  ho  does  the  work  for  valuablo 
consideration.  The  confident  expectation  of  this  return  is  hia  ooljr 
induocmont  to  undertalco  the  operation.  He  may  or  bo  may  not 
promise  to  undertalic  it  iu  the  Lease.  Generally  be  does  not  pro- 
mise, and  is  not  asked  to  do  so,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — becaoae 
it  would  be  unncccssftry.  He  rechums  or  improres  Ixxranse  it  is 
his  interest  to  do  so.  It  makex  no  difTcrcDcc  in  the  principle  whether 
any  pnrticniar  rcclamatton  or  any  particular  improTemcnt  is  part 
of  his  contract.  Whether  be  undertakes  to  be  bound  to  do  it,  or 
whether  he  undertakes  to  do  it  without  being  bound,  he  is  equally 
induced  to  do  it  because  he  knows  it  will  pay  hitn  welL  Iu  either 
case  he  is  paid  for  it — paid  for  it,  not  as  is  commonly  said,  exclu- 
sively out  of  his  own  capital,  but  out  of  the  co-operation  of  bis  owa 
capital,  which  is  comparatively  small,  with  tlic  capital  of  another  man 
which  is  cora[>aratiTcly  large.  It  ts  true  that  the  owner's  capital 
is  not  in  this  ca»c  lent  to  him  in  the  form  of  money ;  hut  it  is  lent 
to  bim  in  the  form  of  money's  worth.  And  Tcry  often  what  the  farmer 
gets  out  of  this  moucy'&  worth  belonging  to  nuotbcr  man,  may  be 
far  more  than  the  return  of  his  oiru  capital  at  a  good  rate  of  interest 
and  with  a  good  profit.  Tttc  purchase  of  land  in  this  country  does  not 
generally  par  well.  But  the  improrcmcnt  and  rcclnmation  of  land  docs 
very  oAcu  pay  cuormuu$ly.  The  Icuuut  undertakes  to  reclaim  land  rather 
than  to  buy  it,  because  it  is  a  much  cheaper  and  a  much  more  rcmuncra- 
tire  operation.  He  could  not  afford  the  capital  rc<iui»itc  for  purchase ;  bat 
he  can  afford  the  much  smaller  amount  of  capital^or  the  gradual  labour 
— that  in  many  cases  may  be  sufiieient  for  reclamation  or  for  permanent 
improTCmenL  And  so  he  contrarls  with  the  Owner  that  be  &hall  be  tlie 
exclusive  Occupant  and  possessor  of  the  soil  for  a  definite  time,  and  at  a 
definite  rent  AVhcu  that  time  is  expired  his  undertaking  ends,  and  his 
valuable  consideration  has  been  secured.  Of  coiursc,  there  is  another 
way  in  which  n.  tenant  may  be  reimbursed.  He  may  bargain  that  his 
outlay  shall  be  repaid  him  in  money  when  the  improremeuts  have 
been  completed,  and  before  they  have  begun  to  bear  Iheir  fruit  Or  he 
may  bargain  that  he  i>ba11  be  repaitl  in  part  at  the  termination  of  bis 
teoQie-  Out  if  his  rcpaymeot  is  to  take  this  form  he  cannot  also  hare 
it  in  another  form.  lie  has  no  claim  or  expectation  to  be  repaid  twice 
OTCr — once  in  produce,  and  a  second  time  in  moDcy.     If  he  is  repaid 
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in  money,  theu  Ue  caunot  have  the  whole  prodncc,  as  he  would  h&ve 
liad  in  the  other  ca«,  bccnti«e  part  of  that  produce  he  villhavo  to  pay 
as  interest  on  the  additionnl  capitnl  thus  lent  to  him  by  the  landlord. 
Thin  intercut  will  tnJce  the  form  of  a  corresponding  inercasc  of  the  rent, 
Btid  then,  in  tliia  case,  he  talies  the  place  of  ati  ordinary  tenant,  vho 
aitnply  tills  and  does  not  improTc.  Exactly  the  same  rule  applies  to  the 
caw  in  which  the  tenant  bargmus  for  repayment  of  his  ootlay  at  the 
md  of  hifl  lease.  In  this  ease  also  he  will  pay  a  corrcsixiniliiigly  higher 
rent  in  proportion  to  the  greater  certainty  of  his  remuneration  firom 
another  source  than  produce.  It  is  obvious  that  nil  leases,  and  all 
imilonged  tenures  at  an  unaltered  rent,  whether  under  a  lease  or  not, 
involrc  the  same  principle,  in  {iroportiou  to  these  three  elements  of 
value  :  Ut,  their  length :  2&d,  thci  cheapness  ;  and  3rd,  the  rcmanera- 
tivcncas  of  the  improvements  made.  A  time  and  a  rent  which  would 
not  pay  for  any  Buildings  may  pay  well  for  the  direct  and  immediate 
rctuma  on  drainogc.  A  time  and  a  rent  which  will  not  pay  for  expensive 
drainage  may  pay  well  for  cheap  and  easy  drainage.  A  time  and  a  rent 
which  would  not  pay  for  any  drainage  at  all  might  pay  lai^ely  for  the 
UHMt  costly  tillage,  and  for  the  most  costly  mnwyrcs.  The  Tnricties  of 
circumstance  are  infinite,  and  Bo  arc  the  varieties  of  condition  nndcr 
nhirli  a  trnnnt  may  in  this  way  secure  compensation  for  any  operation 
lie  may  undertake. 

It  i»  remarkable  that  in  one  portion  of  his  essay  Mr.  Prout  states 
the  prtDeiptc  of  tttese  arrangements  with  perfect  clearness.  He  even 
applies  it  to  tbe  figures  of  his  own  case,  and  thus  mokes  the  explanation 
of  it  more  definite  and  clear.  Tie  divides  his  own  outlay  into  two 
portions- — one  the  portion  which  represents  the  improrcmcnts  which  he 
did  OS  Owner,  and  the  other  the  improvements  which  he  did  as  farmer, 
Ue  calculates  that  he  laid  out  £4,500  in  his  capacity  of  landlord,  and 
.£2,700  in  his  capacity  of  farmer.  lie  admits  that  if  he  had  taken  hi* 
farm  from  -j.  landlord  who  had  expended  £4,500  on  permanent  improve- 
ments, he  would  have  had  to  pay  a  rent  greater  than  the  former  tenant 
had  paid  for  the  same  land  by  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  cent,  on  that 
outlay.  Instead  of  paying  £560  for  rt-nt,  he  would  have  had  to  pay 
^85.  And  now  we  have  Mr.  Prout's  explanation  of  the  terms  whieh 
would  have  repaid  him  for  tlm  .£2,700  additional  outlay  which  he  made 
in  his  capncity  of  farmer.  And  here  it  is: — "To  recoup  the  further 
-42,700  of  tenant's  permanent  improvements,  it  is  necessary  either 
that  the  tenant  uliall  be  repaid  tliut  amount  in  cash,  and  tbnnrcfortli 
hold  at  competititiu  rent,  or  that  he  shnll  continue  the  occupation  at 
ench  an  abatement  from  the  full  rent  as  will  amonut  to  the  £2,700  in 
a  prolonged  term,  siiy  of  20  years."  Nothing  could  be  more  admirably 
elear  and  precise  than  this  explanation,  both  of  the  principle  and  of  its 
application.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  expectation  put  forth  on 
liebalf  of  the  tennnt  is  an  expectation  strictly  limited  to  the  n'paymout 
of  kia  capital — that  is  to  say,  of  the  sura  actually  expended;  and  Mr. 
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Crotit  cvcu  uQiits  to  include  aiiy  special  mention  of  the  interest  or  of 
profit  uti  bis  skill  wtiich  art-  uuduublcilly  also  cicmcuta  on  wliich  lie 
cuuut&  Morciivttr,  wlicn  tic  (tovs  come,  in  llic  ncit  sentence,  tu  specify 
tlic  TBtc  uf  iiitciX'Bt  nliich  hv  thinks  that  he,  in  his  enpacity  of  tenant, 
might  faii'ly  expect  on  hU  outlay  of  X9,700,  be  puts  it  at  the  vciy 
moderate  figure  uf  &  per  cent.  There  is  no  hiut  iu  thi«  statement  of  the 
case  thai,  as  farmer,  he  would  expect  anjthiiig  more  than  the  same  return 
of  capital  with  iutcrostuud  profit,  which  is  the  principle  of  rcmuneratiou  in 
alt  other  kinds  of  Inisiucss.  On  the  contrary,  he  exprcsaly  says  that  if  (he 
X'^,700  had  heeo  repaid  him  "  in  cash,"  he  would  tbeu  have  expected  to 
pay  furhis  furra  the"  full  competition  rent;"  and  lie  expressly  says, also, 
that  if  he  had  not  been  repaid  hit  X2,700,  he  would  have  expected  no 
greater  abatement  from  that  full  rent,  and  no  greater  prolongation  of 
term,  than  would  he  sufficieut  to  remunerate  him  on  the  same  scale  of 
expectatioQ. 

This  beiug  so,  it  is  all  the  more  unaccountable  that  when  we  come  tn 
that  later  portion  of  his  Essuy  which  dcaht  more  defiuitely  with  the 
"  irii]icditQCut!  "  to  success  in  faruiiu);,  which  he  thinks  may  bo  r«moretI 
by  cliBDgcs  in  the  law,  Mr.  Prout  adopts,  apparently  without  knowing  it, 
an  entirely  ditfcrcnt  doctrine.  That  doctrine  is  no  lots  than  this:  that 
he,  tut  tenant,  ought  to  secure  for  himself  tlie  "whole  added  value"  of  tlte 
improved  laud — which  must  mean  that  he  i»  to  liavc  the  whole  increase  of 
produce  not  oidyduriiig  the  term  requisite  for  the  return  of  his  own  capital 
with  interest  and  prolit,  but  for  ever.  lie  docs,  indeed,  admit  that  some 
portion  of  thie>  value  niny  he  "  faicly  claimed"  by  the  Owner  of  tlie  soil ; 
but  he  alJoirs  this  only  on  incidental  groumls,  and  he  treats  it  rather  as  a 
favour  and  a  concession — an  abatement  from  sound  principle  and  equity, 
which  it  may  be  expedient  to  make  iii  order  to  tempt  the  Owners  of  laud  to 
allow  other  men  to  improve  their  land.  No  two  doeirines  could  be  more 
distinct  and  even  antugouLstic  than  those  implied  in  these  two  passages 
of  Air.  i'rout's  essay.  The  first  doctriuc  is  the  doctrine  on  which  all 
other  industrial  occupations  arc  conducted,  the  doctrine  whicli  must 
continue  to  regulate  them  ho  long  as  every  man  is  free  to  engage  in  thctu 
ou  the  terms  which  all  his  iicighboni!;  are  reaily  and  williug  to  accept.  Tho 
other  doctrine  is  one  which  rests  ou  tho  principle  tliat  farmcra  must  not 
only  be  protected  from  the  competition  of  others  of  their  own  class,  but 
must  be  protected  iu  the  I'orm  of  ariilicial  Uuunties.  The  only  dilfcicnce 
hctwceu  this  svMem  und-thc  old  system  rif  lloutities  is  tliat  the  Bounties 
upon  farming  arc  not  to  he  paid  by  the  State,  or  hy  the  public  as  a  whole, 
hut  alone  by  the  Owners  of  land  which  is  let  on  hire.  And  the  Bounty 
\%  to  be  the  enormous  one  of  ownership  without  purchase.  Mr.  I'rout  sees 
no  diffirulty  in  this  doctrine,  even  when  he  has  to  express  it  in  the  most 
outspoken  language.  The  elnitu  which  be  would  make  in  his  capacity 
of  tenant,  and  in  respect  to  the  outlay  he  has  made  in  that  capacity,  is  a 
daini  which  he  avows  ha.-*  uu  rcUttou  whatever  to  tlic  remuneration  which 
lat  outlay  nia>  havo  utiicrnisc  secured — lo  the  valuable  euniiidcntliQu 
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ior  wliicb  it  m.iy  have  bceu  uudertoken.  Hr  may  liavc  beeu  n-'paiil  fur 
tliat  outlay  tcu  times  ovciri  but  that  circumstauce  iloii't  matter  at  all  — 
he  lias  a  right,  he  soys,  besides,  and  iu  additioQ,  to  a  (;rcat  deal  more. 
"  No  niftttcrj''  lie  sqjb,  "  whether  they  [tlic  tenftnt*'  improvementtj  have 
served  his  purpose  or  not,  or  whether  he  has  derived  eatisfaetory  nid  from 
these  ivorks  in  tending  to  the  remunerative  character  of  his  business/'  ite 
demauds,  as  of  right,  a  ^reat  deal  more,  and  the  amouut  of  that  demattd 
IB  the  whole  "itdded  value"  of  the  boU — with  an  ubatenacut  indeed,  hut 
an  abatement  iK)t  calculated  ou  any  principle,  but  only  due  to  Mr. 
Front's  generosity  and  good  iiature.  "  I  am  not  greedy,"  he  »;», 
speaking  in  lii<i  capacity  of  tenant,  "  in  my  otpectatioDa.  .  ,  .  I  aiu 
willing  to  part  with  as  much  as  one-third  of  this  lulded  value,  but  my 
demand  is  for  not  less  than  two-thirds  for  iuy«elf."  An  regards  any 
coQtribation  which  the  landlnrd  may  have  mailc  to  the  outlay  on  im- 
provements, he  is  to  be  content  with  the  iiiasiioum  iittercnt  of  5  per 
cent.  Even  this  is  Eipccially  mentioned  by  Mr.  Prout  as  a  "  handsome"  rate, 
which  in  his  calculations  he  lias  "  allowed."  But  a$  regards  the  tenant's 
outlay,  although  it  may  he  a  much  smaller  sum,  it  itt  to  carry  auy  in- 
tercut, huwcT(;r  higli,  which  twu-lhirds  of  the  whole  "  added  value  "  of  the 
Owuen*  land  may  amount  to.  This  may  be,  not  5  or  10,  but  20,  or  even 
'60  per  cent.  But  no  matter,  the  whole  of  these  two-thirils  are  due  by 
nomc  Divine  right  to  the  Occupier  ;  and  even  tin:  remaining  anc>t)iird, 
which  Mr.  I'rout  would  leave  to  the  Owner,  in  left  to  him  on  a  rcry  iu- 
dcfiuitc  and  a  very  precarious  tenure. 

It  may  well  excite  aurprltte  that  coucluaiona  so  extravagant  should 
be  adopted  by  a  writer  who,  a  few  pngce  before,  has  dealt  with  the 
same  matter  iu  a  manner  both  sound  and  rational.  But  we  cau  trace- 
the  trausitiou  from  the  one  doctrine  to  the  other  through  the  dark. 
passages  of  ambiguouB  language.  It  is  wonderful  what  traus mutations 
take  place  iu  tlkcm.  No  alchemy  is  like  it.  i^omc  general  prupusitiou 
expressed  in  words  wliicU  have  a  double  meaDiug— true  in  one  scusc, 
perhaps,  but  not  true  in  another — is  very  often  the  tunnel  through  which 
men  pass  iinderf;roun(l  from  sense  to  nonsense — from  the  most  importaut 
truth  to  the  mo^t  luischievous  error.  The  general  proposition  on  which 
Mr.  Prout  relies  may  be  found  in  the  following  seuteuce : — "I  am  con- 
viuccd  that  tlic  grculc&t  impediment  to  the  extension  of  my  husbandry 
over  the  heavy  luuds  of  the  kingdom  lies  iu  llie  fact  iliut  uo  law  yet  pro- 
vides any  satcguard  that  a  tenant  shall  obtaiu  the  full  fruits  of  his 
enterprise."  I  pass  over  the  objection  that  it  is  nut  the  buaiucsa  of  lh« 
law  to  secure  the  "  full  fruits" — or  indeed  any  fruitif — for  any  kind  of 
enterprise,  otherwise  tlian  by  respecting  and  enforcing  all  contracts 
between  man  and  man.  I  piias  over  this,  not  because  it  is  utiimjiurtant, 
but  because  it  b  not  the  particular  error— it  is  not  the  ambiguity — 
which  it  lica  in  my  way  now  to  indicate.  The  virccial  ambiguity  which 
illustrates  my  present  argument  lies  in  the  words  "full  fruits  of  his 
cnterpriiic.'''     Even  granting  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Legislature  ta 
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secure  to  one  jiarticular  kind  of  euterpriflc  its  "  fuU  fruits,"  the  qnestioo 
rcmnins — vbat  are  thcj^?  How  arc  they  to  be  meusured?  How  are 
they  to  he.  defined  '*  Tho  Socialist  doctrmcs  m  respect  to  the  rights  aud 
the  rcwaniH  of  lalKiur  arc  largely  founded  on  the  same  ilcceptirc  phrascii. 
One  of  thcRC  doctrines  is  that  no  man  should  ever  make  any  profit  out 
of  another  msn'^  labour.  I  recollect  hc&ring  this  doctrine  Itid  dowu 
with  the  roost  perfect  good  humour,  and  in  the  most  perfect  simplicity 
of  miud,  by  a  Londuu  artisan  in  a  meeting  held  many  years  ago  for  thR 
discussion  of  economical  questions.  He  said  he  could  never  understand 
how  it  ever  could  he  just  that  any  uiau  should  derive  jirofit  from  the 
labour  of  anotlKT.  Now  this  doctrine  rests  upon  the  assertion — identical 
both  in  form  and  iu  Huhxtunce  with  the  assertion  of  Air.  Prout — that 
CTCry  labourer  sliould  enjoy  the  "full  fruiUi,"  or  the  "whole  fruits," 
of  \ui  labour.  Aad  under  this  assertion,  again,  it  is  assunncd  that  the 
whole  ultimntc  niiirkct  value  of  auy  article  produced  by  labour  sfaonld 
belong  to  the  immediate  producer — to  the  labourer  or  the  arti«BD.  Upon 
tills  principle  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  full  value  of  Mr.  Prout'a 
drains  ironld  have  gone  to  the  labourers  who  made  them.  Luckily  for 
Mr.  Prout's  great  proBts  the  ductriue  bits  not  yet  been  admitted  that 
Che  *'  foil  fruit»  "  of  a  draiucr's  labour  should  be  anything  more 
than  the  full  price  for  which  he  had  contracted  to  make  the  drains.  It 
is  uRilpr  the  plausibilities  of  phmscs  such  as  these  that  men  forgot 
the  fact  tbnt  the  6iial  value  of  all  the  products  of  industry  de- 
pends largely  on  elements  which  the  labourer  does  not  supply, 
and  to  which  sometimes  he  does  not  even  io  the  least  degree  contribute. 
These  clcnionta  of  value  may  come  from  capital,  or  they  may  come  from 
brains,  or  they  may  come  froiu  re)>utation — or  from  auyoneof  the  many 
ultimate-  sources  of  ituman  enterprii?c,  and  cnerg}*,  and  akiU.  It  is  not 
surprising;  that  the  some  deceptive  phrases  should  now  be  leading  up 
to  kindred  doctrines  iu  thnt  particular  kind  of  labour  which  is  repre- 
ecutcd  by  tlie  i'atmer.  Nntbing  can  be  more  plausible  than  thr.  pro- 
position that  "  a  tenant  should  obtain  the  full  fruits  of  his  enterprise-" 
But  neither  rati  auy  proposition  be  more  fallaeinns,  if  we  eonnt  as  part 
of  the  "  tenant's  cnt<Tpriec  ''  that  which  docs  not  belong  to  him.  Strictly 
speaking,  of  course,  a  tenont't  enterprise,  like  the  enterprise  of  crery 
other  mau,  is  that  which  he  himwlf  has  made  it.  Mr.  Prout  profc«»e« 
to  be  speaking  of  the  relations  betweeu  the  Owner  aud  Occupier  of  land, 
not  na  they  may  iic  modified  by  long  connection  and  hereditary  fceliug, 
but  ».■*  Ihey  ought  to  be  when  regulated  by  the  prlneiples  of  busiuciiB. 
Kothiiit;  can  be  clrnter  that  on  tbusc  jiriiiciples  the  "entcrpriifo"  of  a 
man  who  hirci  anything  that  belongs  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money  out  of  it,  is  an  enterprise  the  "  full  fruits"  of  which  arc  measured 
by  the  bargain  which  he  makes.  There  is  no  abstract  principle  by  which 
(hete  "  fnll  fruits"  can  be  measured  in  the  case  of  the  hire  of  land  any 
more  than  the  hire  of  any  other  arlielc.  But  if  there  be  any  such 
principle,  it  is  a  principle  which  condemns  as  unjust  the  demand  set 
up  by  Mr.  Prout,     It  oorer  can   be  just  that  a   mau  who  hires  land 
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wltich  hs  lias  bcea  unable  to  iic([mrc  hioiKelf  ia  owoonliip,  should 
deaumd  as  the  fruits  of  "  lua  eutoqiris^  "  rMu!t«  to  wlucfa  st  tlie  liost 
that  entcrpriHi!  hu  mailc  but  a  very  *ma}l  coatribution,  and  to  which 
aitotttcr  mau,  the  Owuer,  has  iiuulc  a  coatributiou  of  many  times  the 
value.  The  true  ground  ou  which  to  put  tht:  matter  a»  one  of  husincsn, 
is  to  say  that  \\^.  is  entitled  to  no^n^ater  share  of  those  results  than  that 
for  which  he  has  bargained  licforchaDd,  luid  which  other  men  io  the  same- 
profession  have  bceu  or  woidd  be  ready  and  williog  to  (icccpi. 

But  eveu  ou  the  stippositioD  tltat  thi)>  share  ought  to  be,  or  can 
be,  icg^ulated  by  luw,  or  on  nay  principle  of  natural  equity,  the  share 
claimed  for  tcunuts  by  Mr.  Front  ia  eitravagaut.  And  strange  tu  say, 
the  facts  and  arguments  which  demotifttrate  the  injustice  of  hia  doctriuc 
tvere  never  more  clearly  givcu  than  io  the  circtunst&nces  of  his  owti 
raw.  He  tcUs  us  what  he  pnid  and  laid  out  an  Oivncr,  and  he  tcU* 
what  he  paid  and  laid  out  ns  Occupier.  Ilio  outlay  as  Owner,  tint  in 
purchasing,  and  then  in  draining  &nd  remodelliog  the  farms,  was 
£20,500.  His  outlay  as  tenant  beyond  the  ordinary  working  capital  of 
u  farmer's  tillage  was  only  £2,700;  and  even  his  whole  capital  iuTested 
in  the  enterprise,  at  the  highest  possible  estimate,  including  the  un- 
usual  outlay  on  qnasi-pcrmancnt  improvomcntR,  and  including  also 
money  in  hand  (which  need  not  have  been  idle),  aa  well  as  the  value  of 
implements  and  stuck,  was  only  £9,000.  Upon  thin  i-apital  Mr.  Prout 
as  a  farmer  realized  a  return  averaging  11  per  cent,  over  a  period  of  13 
years ;  and  during  the  later  years  uf  this  term  his  rate-  of  profit  was  no 
less  than  14  per  cent.  Hut  taking  the  nvcra;;e  of  the  whole  term  nt 
11  per  cent.,  it  follows  that  Mr.  I'rout  had  already  scenrcil  in  ttiirtecii 
years  a  return  of  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  bis  capital  of  J^9,000 
with  5  per  cent,  interest;  for  actuaricit  tell  "s  that  12  years  at  11  per 
cent,  is  the  term  during  which  any  given  sum  of  capital  is  returned  with 
5  pereeut  iutcrest.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  Mr.  Prout,  as  teuaut, 
had  stipulated  for  a  21  years'  lease,  and  if  his  rate  of  return  had  gouc  on 
as  it  hod  done  during  the  ln«t  four  of  the  thirteen  yean,  be  would  have 
rcaliiied  at  the  end  of  his  lease  an  abundant  pro6t,  which  profit  wuuUl 
hnvc  constituted — as  much  in  equity  ns  it.  law — the  "  full  ihiits'''  of 
hi«  enterprise. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  any  aectdent  had  happened  to  Mr. 
Prout  to  prevent  bim  from  going  farther  than  his  prvlimiuary  outlay  of 
£4sS00  on  permanent  improvcmcntj«,  and  if  hv.  had  bei-u  then  oblignl  to 
let  bis'fann  to  a  tenant  on  a  lease  for  the  term  of  ID  or  21  ycari),  he 
would  hardly  admit  at  the  end  of  that  term  the  arguments  and  the 
eUim  against  himoelf  ns  Owner,  which  in  hia  imagination  oh  a  farmer  he 
has  stated  on  behalf  of  nil  thusc  who  hire  ngricultural  land.  At  lea»(t 
when,  by  a  similar  effort  of  imagination,  2  put  myself  in  the  plsce  of 
Mr.  Protit's  tenant,  1  don't  much  like  the  look  of  the  argument  which 
he  would  now  put  into  my  mouth.  The  claim  which  I  as  tenant  wonld 
have  to  make  against  Mr.  Prout,  if  1  took  this  one  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Prout's 
book,  might  be  ■worded  somewhat  to  this  effect : — "  My  lease  of  21  years 
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IVftHBcfc  Iwyrptfiod.  It  nqsitrtrve  that  I  Hbtc  nadr  out  of  yoor 
te«  a  *«7  1b|*  proAt.  Tt  a  qvilc  tnw  that  bt  pnific  Inc  tel  imt 
«o  j<avr  cmpitjJ  ••  wtU  >•  to  inioc.  It  m  qoite  true  tint  joa  ban*  cob- 
trifantfll  in  actual  momey  the  wan  of  iSO^SOO ;  whUrt  I  have  cootribated 
■I  tke  fona  of  penMUet  impnttmaO*  ootr  tk  sua  of  ii3,700.  It  ia 
quite  trac,  alw,  that  the  natarat  caftciiiaa  of  tie  aoil  od  vhidi  1 
«orl«d  ar«  yonn,  aod  unt  mine.  NevcrAelcia,  1  daim  an  exdwra 
hght  to  at  teaat  two-tUid*  of  tlw  capital  raise  whidi  has  been  added 
lo  the  toil  bjr  the  eo-opentioa  of  all  iheae  lliiB^  to^ellier.  Tiae  total 
iDciTaae  of  raloc  haa  beco  lar|e.  I  bare  beeo  psriag  joa  3^.  an  acre, 
and  yon  omld  dov  rdet  it  any  dajr  at  Aia.  Tlkc  capital  nlac  of  tbc 
catale  vaa  X30,500  vbro  1  hind  it  ftam  Toa.  ]i  bts  dow  been  Talneil 
at  £31,000,  ihowtog  ut  additiOD  of  £10,500.  It  ia  qiilte  tmc  that  I 
bate  eojored  tbtr  rttU  profit  of  that  increaae  dnrisf  twentTHnc  ;ear». 
•nd  that  tba  ia  all  1  InrgaiBad  for.  XerertheleM,  I  K|!an)  tbe  wbole  of 
Ibat  increaae  aa  doe  to  mr  ikill  and  my  capital ;  a^d,  therefarc,  aa 
beloogiag  to  mc.  It  t«  nil  part  of  '  my  entCTpriae/  aQ<i  tbe  wbole  of 
■y  eatcrpriac  ia  mine  But  1  am  oot  gncdy,  I  am  villiog  to  let  you 
beep  one-third  of  it.  But  two-tbinU  of  it  I  abaolately  claini.  Yon  have 
nothiog  to  do  »irli  the  profit  1  bare  already  made.  You  most,  there- 
fore, either  pay  mc  two-thtnl<c  of  tbc  added  raltie  of  your  land,  irbiefa 
cofoea  to  £7,00O~'ir  I  (care  your  farm;  or  if  I  keep  it  yoa  moat 
oiiitiiiuc  my  Inw  at  ita  present  rent  for  a  period  loug  enongh  to  yield 
the  aame  anm." 

1  think  it  pOMilile  that  Mr.  Prout,  when  bia  poaition  as  Owner  became 
elearly  ncparalcd  from  hit  (Kmition  u  Occupier,  might  be  able  to  i^ee  dia- 
tinctiona  of  which  at  prcscut  be  biu  only  an  occasional  gliinpae.  He 
Biif^ht  probably  itcc  h\»  way  to  some  sueh  reply  as  this  to  my  demand  as 
Tenant: — "Yutir  demand  in  not  just  In  the  tirstplaee,  you  have  got  all 
ytiu  Iiargaiucd  for,  and  in  making  that  bargain  you  were  a  free  agent.  In 
the  fulfilment  of  tliat  bargain  you  hare  rcccired  tbe  iiiU  Traits  of  your 
enterprise,  \fureorpr,  if  yoii  had  not  Ixxn  content  with  that  bargain, 
tlicnt  were  half  a  (loiien  other  men  wbo  would  bavc  been  too  happy  to  take 
my  land  on  the  same  terms.  But,  in  the  second  plaee,  if  you  think  this  a 
mere  IcroI  nrgumeot,  1  mn«t  resist  your  elaim  as  being  contrary  to 
rownn  and  cf|iiity.  Your  enterprise  has  bt^eii  exceptionally  protitnble  to 
you.  To  that  auccess  your  own  skill  and  science  have  indeed  contributed. 
fiat  you  are  mistaken  when  you  ur^uc  that  this  contribution  hai  been 
greater  in  proj>urtion  than  tbc  reward  it  has  secured.  Vuur  enterprise 
depended  on  other  clemCQts,  bU  of  which  were  oontributcd  by  mc,  and 
uol  by  yoii.     Tlic  very  first  condition  of  it  was  derived  from  me.      Your 

luaive  right  to  cultivate  this  farm,  your  exclusive  rnjoyment  of  its 

for  a  long  period  of  lime,  was  a  right  which  you  derired  from 

Again,    during    that     time     you    were    trading    on    a    much 

ir    capital  than  your  own,   which  belougcd    to    mc,  and   which    I 
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lent  you  at  a  very  dtcap  rate  of  iatcrest.  But  besides  tliis  larger  capilsl 
of  mine  on  which  you  traded,  there  were  other  et^totitial  couditiODs 
of  your  cntcr[>ri»e,  nnd  of  your  siicccsk  in  it,  which  nrrrc  money's  wurtli, 
and  whicli  were  runtnlxitccl  by  nic.  The  pe^rnliar  tjualitiea  of  tlic  soil 
were  mine  :  the  »iliiuttoii  of  the  farm  was  miac — ^o  near  to  a  great 
|iro(luce  maiket  that  yoii  had  a  rendy  sale  for  all  your  crops  Htamliiig, 
and  so  neiir  to  a  (freat  labuur  mai-kct  that  rou  could  hire  mid  could  dis- 
ani«a  your  Inbourei-s  junl  as  yon  required  for  yonr  pceuHar  mode  of 
tillogeL  All  the«ie  elements  in  your  eiiter|irisc  were  elemeiitti  not  con-- 
tribiitcd  Iiy  you  a*  Oocuiiier,  but  by  ire  m  Owner  I  bong;lit  the  faroi 
seeing  and  knowing  all  iliRse  advantages  which  attached  to  it.  1  calcu- 
lated that  my  purcha:ie>n)oney  and  my  pcrtnancnt  improvemruts,  if  lent 
to  a  farmer  for  ii  lon^  term  of  years,  would  give  a  good  profit  to  hini 
and  at  tlie  end  of  liis  lease  would  yield  to  me  al»o  a  larger  return. 
'lliat  vas  my  eotcrpme.  The  -whole  of  my  caterpriBc  is  mine,  as  much 
as  the  whole  of  yonr  enterprise  has  been  yours.  Yon  hnvf.  made  a 
large  profit,  and  now  the  time  hai;  come  when  I  have  a  ri.;ht,  in  equity 
aa  wrfl  as  in  Inw,  to  make  my  profit.  Yon  arc  welcome  to  retake  tlicr 
form,  but  you  must  now  pay  for  it  whatever  rent  any  other  man  is  willing 
to  give.  I  nmy  be  willing  to  give  you  some  preference.  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  E>entiment.  The  full  market  rent  will  atill  leave  you  the  full 
average  return  on  which  fanners  reckon.  It  will  leave  you,  aft^r  all,  « 
much  larger  return  on  your  capital  than  it  will  yield  on  mine.  The 
valuer  I  have  employed  estimates  the  farm  now  at  n  uctt  rental  of 
,£1,045.  This  is  probably  leas  than  1  should  get  in  the  open  inarkcu 
But  you  may  take  it  at  Ihut  rent.  It  will  yield  tu  me  little  more  than 
5  per  cent,  ou  my  capital,  after  all;  ami  it  will  still  yield  to  you  oti 
your  farming  capital  a  higher  rate  ol  interest  and  an  ample  prolil." 

Now,  if  auy  one  should  doubt  the  justice  of  this  reply,  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  another  part  of  Mr.  Prout's  book  which  place«i  the  argument 
it  contftiiiR  ill  a  more  clear  and  dcliuite  light  than  any  in  uliicli  1  hare  ever 
seen  it  presented  before.  It  in  a  part  of  liis  Essay  which  puts  before  us  very 
vividly  one  of  the  fundameotal  facts  on  which  all  this  argument  and  all 
the  usual  practice  depends.  It  fell  in  Mr.  Proiit'i  way  to  i^ubmit  at 
certain  dates  the  soil  which  he  worked  to  scientific  analysis  by  that 
eminent  agricultural  cbcmiat,  Dr.  Voeleker.  lie  did  so  in  order  to 
prave  that  liis  operations  were  not  cxliaiuting  the  soil,  inasmnch  as 
the  soil  was  found  In  |j«  aa  rirli  in  the  elements  of  plant-food  after 
these  operations  had  been  conducted  for  many  years  as  when  tliey 
iKgan.  But  iJr,  Vodcker,  in  giving  the  results  of  this  analyns, 
n  most  inatnictive  form  some  concluiiioue  to  lie 
coiutitution  of  soils.  I  have  referred  to  the 
soil  as  the  projiorty  of  the  Owner.  But  to 
idea  is  0  hazy  one,  and  convcyfl  uo  dc&uitc  iiu- 
Mon.  It  is  admitted,  indeed,  as  a  truth,  but  as  a  truth  ineapabte  uf 
'^dcRnite  exprcauiou,  and  therefore  uf  little  or   no   practical   application. 


has  prc-BCntcd  in 
drawn  from  the 
qualities  of  the 
manv    miuds    this 
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By  not  3  few  it  is  dismissed  ns  a  tranBccudculal  doctrine.      Now,  tliis  is 
tho  truth  which  Dr.  Voelcker  briiigii  out  into  the  light  of  day,  uud  which 
he  shovs  to  have  &  meaning  Ixith  definite  nnd  practical.     He  uot  only 
reports  to  Mr.  Prout  the  cliemtcal  clctncula  in  iiis  soil,  but  he  calculates 
from  that  analysis  what  in  the  total  amount  of  those  clemeuta  [ur  ucre> 
and  M  what  are  the  totul  quautilies  of  idaut-producing  niatvruil  which 
are  his  property,  and  which  he  vonld   lend  to   another  in  ttic  letting 
of  his  farm,      livery  acre   of  clay  Inni),  then,  it  apjwars,  auch  ns  that 
which  Mr.  Prout  hn»  honght,  eren  if  it  in  only  6  inches  deep,  contsins  on 
an  average  above  11,000  tons  of  matter.     Taking  only  aeven  of  the  more 
important  constituents  which  arc  the  food  of  plants.  Dr.  Voelcker  presents 
to  U8  tho  fact  that  one  of  Mr.  Front's  Bclda  contained  no  le»8  thnii  3^168  lbs. 
weight  of  phosphoric  acid  ;    8,176  Ihs.  of  potash  ;   30,104  lbs.  of  lime ; 
8,960  lbs.  of  maffnesia;  1,31-1  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid;  SS  lbs.  of  nitric  ucid, 
and  3,808  tbt*.  of  nitrogen.      Calculating,  again,  tho  qiisntitieH  of  ihosc 
elements  vhlch  arc  nredcd  for  n  single  crop  of  n-hcat,  lit-    fnidR  thut 
the  same  field  contains  enough  of    one    of  these  materials  to  supply 
118  good  crops  of  wheat ;   enough  of  anothcrof  thcJic  clcnjcnt";  to  supply 
^12  crops  ;  nnd  as  much  of  a  third  clement  as  to  supply  £15  crof:^.    These, 
then,  and  equally  enormous  stores  of  some  other  elements  of  plaut-foad* 
arc  what  Mr.  Prout  bought  when  he  bought  his  land.     Tlie-e  are  the 
slorca— the  tons  of  special    matcnal — of  which   that    pur*-'bsHf    govo 
him  extdasLVC  posseasiou  ;    it  is  this  posauiraion  in  which  thu  owuemhip 
uf  land  conHiMts;  and  these  an>  the  stores  of  material,  with   a)'   their 
actual  and  potential  cnci^cs,  which  an  owner  Icudn  to  another  man  in 
the  letting  of  his  land.     And  now  what  docs  Dr.  Voelcker  tell  uh  further 
of  the    proportionate  contribution  of  material  whtch  the  faruKr  muat 
supply  iu  making  thc4c  great  stores  available  for  hi^t  own   imracdiatc 
purpose, — if  he  is  to  leave  them  in  the  uninjured  condition  in  which 
every  borrower  ought  to  return  the  articloM    which   arc  lent  to  him  ? 
Mr.    Frout's   fiurmiiig    was  very    high    furmlug  indeed.       He  manured 
liberally,  under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Voelcker  as  to  the  ingredients  which 
were  necessary  for  these  purposes.       lie    applied    probably   ratire  than 
three  times  the  average  quantity  which  is  applied  by  farmers  geoeraliy, 
And  yet  after  all  he  required  to   spend    only   about    SO*,    ao    ncrc 
in    order    to     produce   cto|m     which   averaged  in    value    ln>m    .£8    to 
£12    (ir.    per    acre.       Aud     here     two    things    nre     to     be     noted — 
tirot,  that  the  ingredients  supplied   by   the   fanner  irerc  ao  esacntially 
of  a    temporary  character,   that   they    required  yearly  rcpctitioo ;  and 
fiecondly,  that  the  whole  of  their  value  was,  as  a  rule,  returned  in  a 
single  crop.    Dr.  Voelcker  does,  indeed,  tell  Mr.  Prout  that  for  the  pro- 
duction of  thoac  handsome   returns  out  of  the  stores  which  belonged  lo 
him  as  Owner,  be  had  liiid  out  more  than  wa<i  rciiuisitu  for  his  piiqiOM* 
UH  a  farntcr.       He  believes  that  a  considerable   reduction    might  luve 
been   made  in  his  manure  bills  without  any  diminution  of  his  crops  or 
diminution  of  the  richness  of  thiijjKnl^ 
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W«  »ee,  then,  tlul  aoder  tbc  alricteat  iDTentiRatioD,  and  under  the  mofit 
accurate  scientific  valuation,  the  elements  iu  all  farming  enterprise  wbicb 
belong  to  the  Owner,  aiii)  which  the  Oirncr  of  laud  lends  to  a  farmer,  arc 
be^'ond  all  comparison  greater  iu  value  lliau  the  eleuaituts  wbieh  the  farmer 
himself  iiuppltes  in  the  conduct  of  bU  "  enterprise,"  This  is  true  even 
when  the  farmer  executes  some  coatly  permatieut  im|)i-ovemeuts,  for 
tbeac  may  rcry  often  be  after  all  nothing  more  thuu  very  cheap  mcaai  of 
access  to  the  great  stores  of  plant  food  which  arc  lent  to  bim  by  Ibc 
Otvuur.  But  when,  as  iu  ninety-nine  ciLsc^  out  of  a  hundred,  in  Kn^land 
and  iu  Scotland,  the  pcrmauent  improvements  are  executed  by  the  Owner 
—80  that  the  Owner  supplies  not  only  the  stores  of  plmit-food,  but  also 
bU  the  means  of  access  to  them — then  the  clcmeuta  in  Ids  own  "enter- 
prise" vrhich  the  furmer  contributes  arc  comparatively  very  small  indeed. 
In  Mr.  Prout'a  own  cose  he  puts  dciim  his  "  Working  Capital "  as  only 

pjt3,122;  aad  it  is  rcmarkuhlc  that  iu  his  table  of  "  Yearly  Returns  "  for 
the  eleven  years,  18G8-I878  (both  inclusive),  there  wrw  only  one 
single  ycuj-  in  which  he  failed  to  realize  from  hta  erops  a  return  of  tbc 
vhole  of  thi«  capital  ititb  a  prolit,  and  sometimes  a  very  large  profit. 
Ill  crery  year,  with  that  one  ciccption,  the  returua  were  greatly  iu 
excess  of  the  working  capital  of  £^,i2-2.  The  average  of  the  last  four 
years  showed  au  e.teei>a  uYt:r  direct  outlay  of  no  le.is  tbn»  ,£1,263. 
It  appears,  tbcu,  that  vrbdst  tlie  conditions  contributed  by  Mr.  Front  id 
his  capacity  of  Owner  were  very  large  indeed,  niid  admitted  only  of 
a  small  and  a  hIow  return,  the  couditious  contributed  by  him  as  farmer 
were  of  very  moderate  value,  and  necured  a  return  whicb  nas  both 
large,  sure,  and  rapid. 

These  facts  and  considerations  will  bring  home  to  iia  the  unrcasoii- 
abicncsa  and  the  injustice  of  the  proposal  that  a  tenant  who  had  hired 
Mr.  Prout'a  clays,  and  who  during  that  time  may  hnve  cxecnted  upon 

bthem  some  improvements  highly  profitable  to  himself,  is  to  be  given  hy 

;lawj  on  accoaut  of  tbo^e  Impr'jvemeuts,  the  power  of  selling  that  which 
is  not  his  own — namely,  the  occupancy  or  the  "  holding  "  of  Mr,  Prout's 

.clays  after  the  tcrminatiuu  of  hia  uwu  lease,  and  after  bis  own  outlays 
liad  been  refunded  \vitb  a  large  proht. 

There  are  two  ways  iu  which  a  maa  who  hires  land  from  another  can 
take  precautious  against  prcvcntible  risks  in  his  cutcrpritiC  :  one  is  that  of 

'liiring  it  for  a  term  of  years  so  lung  that  with  average  seasons  he  can 
safely  reckon  on  an  adeiiuatc  return :  the  other  is  that  if  he  prefers 
a  yearly  tcniuicy  he  should  stipulate  for  a  definite  scale  of  reimburse- 
ment for  specific  outlays,  in  the  etcut  of  his  desiring  or  being  obliged  to 
leave  it  before  these  outlays  have  bccu  repaid.     There  may  bo,  of  course,  a 

, coaibiootion  of  both  these  methods.  There  may  be  leases  securing  a 
lengthened  tenure  of  enjoyment  at  a  specitied  rent,  and  also  specified 
rcpnymenta  of  specified  kinds  of  outlay.     The  system  of  oecupatioD 

iwliich  stands  between  these  two — the  system  of  yearly  tenancy  without 

'any    written    and    defiuite    agreement    as    to    compcusatiuu    fur    im- 
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proremcuts  in  the  event  of  removal — is,  I  tliink,  iinbusiDesslike,  and 
must  tend  to  ducoarngo  Improvement.  I  kiiuw  tbat  under  it — bucIi 
bas  been  in  England  the  splendid  confidence  iu  nid  rrlutions — teuauU 
have  douc  a  great  deal;  and  I  bcHevc  that  in  very  few  cases  indeed 
has  tbis  confideuce  Ijccn  lietraj-cd.  "  It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not 
War,"  WHS  said  of  tlie  Ualaklava  Chrirgc.  "  It  i«  si}Icu<Ud,  bat  it  ii  not 
ijusiucss,"  may  be  said  of  this  system  of  Tcnftiicy.  The  risks  it  involves 
to  an  improving  tenant  vben  Kstatea  arc  sold  have  often  been  pointed 
out;  and  if  such  ualea  are  to  be  made  more  easjr  aud  wore  frequent 
these  risks  will  become  mure  real  thau  hitherto  tlicv  Lave  beeu.  Where 
there  is  no  fixeil  duration  of  teuurc  there  ought  nJwaya  to  be  some  agrccd- 
upnii  licalc  of  cumpciisatiou.  In  many  counties  in  England  thia  lost 
method  ia  covered  by  local  customa  of  poymeuls  to  outgoing  Icuauts 
for  tillages  aud  for  unexhausted  manures.  Iu  some  counties,  ns 
in  Lincolnshire,  these  customs  are  founded  on  an  iDtelligiblc  prin- 
ciple, and  have  grown  up  ns  practical  recognitions  of  an  eijiiitable 
claim;  but  in  other  coaotic*,  as  iu  Surrey,  these  customs  have  de- 
generated, as  thoy  arc  very  apt  to  do,  into  abuses  most  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  incoming  teuants  arc  often  burdened 
by  paymeuts  which  hare  no  relation  to  any  value  actually  receivcdj  but 
vhieh  are  more  of  the  nature  of  arbitrary  fines,  sometimes  so  heaiy  that 
the  letting  of  farms  is  seriously  iupuled.  And  tliis  hringH  ns  to  a  very 
important  question,  and  tliat  is  the  question  huw  far  reimbursement  of 
tenants  for  useful  outlay  can  be  best  provided  for  in  the  event  of 
their  tenuucy  being  determined  prematurely,  eitliL-r  hy  their  own  act  or 
by  the  act  of  the  Owucr. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  clearly  undcrstnud  that  there  ia  no 
Ian  which  places  any  ditlicully  or  impediment  whatever  in  the  way  of  this 
being  done  hy  agreement.  At  the  present  moment  in  many  jiarts  of 
England,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  when  famis  are  out  of  lease,  the 
hirers  of  agricultural  land  arc  in  an  exceptioitally  favourable  pOBitiun  to 
make  what  terms  they  like.  It)  some  counties  they  are  now  actually  hiring 
farms  at,  what  1  believe  to  be,  panic-prices.  Very  often  these  furus  do 
not  retjuire  cither  ucw  buildings  or  new  drains.  But  if  farmers  get 
land  at  179.  au  acre  wbicb  has  hitherto  been  let  at  30«.  an  acrc^ 
ihcy  may  well  be  able  to  afford  even  a  large  outlay  on  improvements. 
These,  however,  if  not  made  by  the  Owner  should  lie  made  under  a  definite 
agreement  with  him.  It  is  true  that  in  the  absence  of  agreement  the  law 
presumes  that  whatever  is  pcrmauently  fixed  in  or  incorporaird  with  tlio 
soil  belongs  to  the  Owner  thereof.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  any  wcll- 
estahlished  usage  or  custom,  and  any  written  ngrccmcnt  between  the 
parties,  overrides  this  presumption  at  once.  The  presumption  itself  is 
nut,  as  u  vulgarly  supposed,  anil,  as  is  often  said,  the  result  of  any  law 
pa^ed  hy  "  landlord  Purtiumrnts"  in  their  own  selfish  iutcrests.  The 
superstitious  reverence  paid  by  some  men  to  the  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors" 
is  not  more  iguoraut,  than  the  opposite  superatittun,  much  mure  commou 
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DoiTudays,  thnt  old>cstjil)lisbc<l  asioms  of  law  have  had  tht-ir  orl^m  in 
nothing  better  than"t:lafl3  Icgialatlon,"  The  pre3Ump(ioQ  ttiat  whatever 
ia  iacorporatcd  with  the  noil  belongs  to  the  Osroer  of  it  la  a  prcAumiitioa 
not  fouudcd  on  any  statute.  No  ParliaaiCDt  has  euackcd  it.  It  i>  m 
prosumptioa  arising  naturally  out  uf  thi:  iaddeats  of  property  in  had 
as  rucuguizvd  iu  uvery  civilized  country  in  thu  wui'ld.  It  is  the  same 
principle  which  ia  respect  to  bousc<i  rcgulattr-i  the  owneniliip  of  iixtures. 
It  is  a  principle  established  by  that  application  of  judicial  reason  to 
facts,  and  to  acknowleged  duetrluce,  out  of  wlilcli  the  Common  Lav 
of  Eogland  has  been  dercloptid.     But,  after  allj  it    is  a  prcsumptioa 

-only, — a  proumption  gcucrally  conjiatcnt  with  fact*,  but  which  dis- 
appears not  only  in  the  face  of  any  written  agreement,  but  in  the 
f;iec  of  any  local  usage  or  practice  which  aflbrds  evidence  of  an  opposite 
iiaderstanding.  To  reverse  the  presumption  would  be  absurd.  It  would 
Bot  be  true  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  Hugland  or  iu  Scotlaud, 
huildUigs,  or  fences,  or  drains  have  been  generally  executed  by  furniers, 
CKcept  for  valuable  consideration  in  the  rent  and  in  the  other  terms 
of  tcnnre.  To  frame  any  Act  of  Parliament  which  could  regulate 
with  equity  the  interests  of  parties  uuder  all  the  immense  variety  ofcir- 

rcumstances  ill  which  men  miiy  execute  some  works  iu  or  upon  the  land 
of  otber»  is  obTiously  impossible.  Uut  there  need  be  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty in  modifying  the  existing  presumption  of  the  taw  so  as  to  make  it 
more  elastic,  and  ao  as  to  facilitate  or  even  to  necessitate  those  separate 
and  (jcrsoiial  bargains  by  which  alouc  the  equity  of  each  case  can  be  met. 
But  neither  any  law  nor  any  bargain  can  be  made  which  will  satisfy 
nieu's  uiiuds,  unless  there  be  a  clear  understanding  on  ccrtatu  facts 
and  priueiptes  uhich  are  fiutd;imental  in  this  matter. 

In  the  fir»t  place,  it  must  he  seen  and  ackuowledged  that  no  individual 
farmer  scekiug  to  hire  land  will  be  able  or  ought  to  be  ahlc  to  get  it 
upon  terms  which  other  men  of  his  oiru  claas  and  profession  consider  to 
he  extravagantly  and  u [treasonably  ftivourable  to  himself.  Ho  will  be 
unable  to  do  so,  and  ho  ought  to  be  uuable  to  do  so,  for  the  simple 
reoMu  thnt  some  one  or  other  of  these  half-dozen  men  will  outbid  him, 
and  will  be  contented  with  terms  alfordiug  them  a  more  moderate 
Teturn.  For  example,  Mr.  Pruut  if  he  had  been  a  farmer  only,  and 
notftlso  a  proprietor,  would  not  be  able  to  hire  the  clays  he  now  culti- 
vates, on  the  principle  on  which  he  thinks  lie  ought  to  be  rewarded. 
That  principle,  &*>  we  have  seen,  is  this, — that  over  and  nborcauy  prolit 
bo  may  have  made,  however  Inrge,  out  of  his  crops  during  bis  term  of 
tenure,  lio  should  be  entitled  alM>  to  some  large  »hare  iu  ibe  value  of 
tlie  Owner's  stores  of  plant  food,  after  his  hiring  of  thcni  had  come 
to  aneud.  I  have  already  shown  thnt  in  argument  and  In  principle  this 
demand  is  unjust.  But  I  am  now  only  pointing  to  the  fact  that  it  ia 
A  demand  whicli  in  the  open  market  could  not  be  obtained.  And 
Mr.  Prout  shows  bis  consciousness  of  this  fact  by  implying  that  if  this 
tlcraand  of  his  as  a  tenant  is  to  be  enforced  at  all,  it  can  only  be  cufurccd 
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by  somo  arbitrary  law,  passed  for  his  protection  against  ttic  com- 
petition of  bis  owu  class.  But  what  must  be  tbe  nature  of  any 
law  iFbtch  is  to  give  him  ibis  protectiou  and  this  privilege  orcr  others  ? 
It  must  lie  rf  law  depriving  all  other  men  of  the  power  of  being 
content  nitli  \css.  I  have  spoken  of  thi^rc  bviu^  some  half-dozen 
men  at  least  vbo  think  this  dcoiaud  cxtrarigant,  and  irbo  conse- 
quently are  ready  to  liirc  these  clay*  without  mnkin^  any  •snch 
dfuiuud.  Let  us^  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  call  three  of  these 
htilf-dozcn  men  by  the  old  familiar  names  of  Brown,  Jonea^  and 
Kobianon.  Brown  says  to  the  owner  of  the  clays,  "1  wilt  take  thia  farm 
at  the  rent  of  30«.  an  acre ;  and  I  will  drain  tbe  Innd  myself  if  I  get  a 
tweiity-one  ycaiB*  lease  at  tliat  rent."  Jones  says,  "  I  will  give  you 
3oj.  per  aero  for  nineteen  years,  if  you  will  assist  mc  in  draining  hy  giving 
tnc  the  tilc«,  and  l>y  cutting  the  drains,  whiUt  I  will  undertake  to  fill 
them  ill."  Robimiou  says,  "  I  rei^uirc  Kome  more  buildings,  as  well  a* 
complete  drainage,  the  removal  of  some  fences,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  litlds  ;  hut  I  will  do  the  whole  mynelf,  and  pay  you  40jt.  per  acre,  if 
you  give  mc  a  lease  of  tncnty-onc  years,  and  if  you  will  repay  mc  at 
the  end  of  it  two-thirds  of  tlic  cost  of  the  buildings,  half  the  cost 
of  the  drainage  if  it  is  still  efficient,  aud  a  certain  proportion  of  my 
mavurc  bills  for  the  last  four  years."  All  these  oRcrs  are  on  the  type 
and  [mttein  of  offers  which  I  have  seen  made  hy  intelligent  aud  cntcr- 
pri?iug  farmers,  not  only  before  the  late  depression,  but  since  it  has 
been  at  the  worst.  They  are  all  offers  which  on  different  data  pro- 
ride  for  a  kind  and  degree  of  security  on  whith  both  parties  to 
the  contract  can  calculate  their  liabilities  and  tht-ir  riaks.  Xow  it 
will  be  obecned  that  not  one  of  these  offers  aaks  for  anything  beyond 
the  term  of  the  stipulated  lease,  and  at  the  close  of  the  stipulated 
time  one  of  them  asks  only  for  certain  definite  repayments  of  actual 
outlay — a  payment,  be  it  ohscr\'cd,  which  has  no  nrfercnce  whatever 
to  any  future  value  uf  the  land.  They  all  arc  founded  on  the  probable 
value  of  the  produce  as  compared  with  the  rent,  and  with  the  other  csti- 
malcd  outlay  during  a  definite  period  of  time;  and  on  a  calculation  that 
(ini'iiig  the  stipulated  time,  and  at  the  stipulated  rent,  they  will  have  a 
reluni  of  their  whole  ontlny  with  a  good  profit.  Now,  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  making  this  calculation  the  amount  of  rent  is  tbe  governing 
clement.  It  is  quite  true  ibat,  as  in  Mr.  Front's  catte,  tbe  rent  paid  to 
the  Owner  may  often  be  less  than  the  aggregate  outlays  of  all  other 
kinds.  But  the  rent  is  always  the  hinge  on  which  the  computation 
tumti.  If  it  is  35jt.  an  acre,  the  tenant  will  he  able  iu  a  given  time  to 
recoup  himself  with  prolit  fur  a  given  outlay.  If  it  is  30«.  an  acre  lie 
will  only  be  able  to  recoup  himself  for  a  smaller  ontky.  If,  on  the 
other  baud,  he  gets  repayment  of  that  outlay  in  money,  he  will  give 
the  3U«.  uf  rent  instead  of  the  3o«.  K  law  giving  hnn  that  repayment 
in  the  form  of  money  would  have  pmcitcly  the  same  effect,  economically, 
as   an   agreement   to   the   like   effect,     II  would  make  the  farm  by  so 
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uiiicli  tlic  more  TulunLlv,  ami  worth  tLvrefarc  a  corrcsponjiugly  larger 
rent.  On  the  livpotliesia,  therefore,  that  a  Qtrincr  U  unnlilc  to  secure 
by  bargain  the  rcpaymcut  of  a  capital  sum  at  the  ciit^  of  his  tease,  he  must 
ho  cqiialiy  uniible  to  save  him«lf  from  the  proportionate  dearness  of 
his  reut.  CoKspquciitly  a  compulsory  law,  if  it  ia  to  attain  its  professed- 
oljjeet, — vh,,  that  of  setmring  to  penionK  that  which  they  canuot  get  by 
voluntary  agreement, — must  go  the  whole  length  of  regulating  hy  State 
authority  all  over  the  country,  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstance, 
the  hiriDg  price  nf  nifriculturnl  land.  .  >■ 

But  the  princigilr  of  Mr.  Proui's  demand  gocs  much  fiu-thcr 
than  even  tliis.  1  have  amimcd  that  the  limit  of  the  farmer's  claim 
is  the  return  of  bin  actual  outlay,  say  on  build'Dgs,  or  ou  drainage,  even 
.aithotigli  that  reliirii  niuy  have  boon  made  in  another  form  out  of  surplus 
^irofits.  But  Mr.  I'niui's  prineiple  demands  uot  only  a  return  of  the 
outlay,  but  also  two-thirds  of  the  capital  value  which  will  ariac  in 
future  from  the  joint  results  of  thut  outlay,  and  of  the  much  largci" 
capital  of  the  Owner.      How  is  thiaamuunt  to  he  dcfiucd,  and  how  is  it 

be  secured  ? 

Ami  here  we  come  on  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  spokes- 
men of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  contend  strongly  that  it  cannot  bo  ascer- 
tained by  vahiation.  The  public,  they  say,  are  the  be*t  valuators,  and 
whatever  is  obtained  from  the  public  for  any  given  article  by  open  cora- 
jtetttion — that,  neither  less  nor  more — Is  the  true  value  of  it.  And  in  this 
J  very  much  aj^ree  with  Mr.  IJoward  and  Mr.  Bear;  but  on  two  conditions 
— the  first  coud  it  ion  is,  that  the  thing  sold  shall  be  capable  of  definition; 
and  the  second  is,  tlint  it  belongs  tn  ilio  man  who  sells  it.  If,  fur  oitamplc, 
Ur.  Pmut  had  let  liia  clays  to  a  tenant,  and  that  tenant  were  to  sell  his 
'"'whole  interest"  or  his  "whole  undertaking,''  I  should  like  to  know  before 
I  hid  for  it  iu  the  open  market  what  that  "  whole  interest"  or  "  whole 
enterprise"  is.  l>ors  it  include  a  tight  to  compel  Mr.  Prout  tn  be  sati^ticd 
with  a  rent  of  30«.  an  acre  from  me  when  be  eoald  get  iOt.  from  other 
jipoplo?  And  if  so,  for  how  long?  l>oes  it  include  a  right  to  acquire 
witliottt  purebni'e  n  large  share  in  the  capital  value  of  Mr.  Prout's  clays? 
And  if  so,  then  what  share  ?  These  queoUona  must  be  determined  before  I 
can  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  i»  offered  for  sale,  and  conse- 
quently before  1  can  estimate  the  price  which  I  may  safely  otl'er.  But  these 
are  prrcii»cly  the  (jncsttionB  which  arc  never  answered,  or  answered  only  by 
forae  vague  phraee  full  of  trajia  and  ambiguities,  when  tenants  claim  to 
Pcll  in  the  open  market  some  little  thing  whieh  may  possibly  be  their 
own — along  villi  a  great  deal  more  wliiL-h  is  certainly  not  their  own, 
but  the  property  of  aiiotlior. 

This  is  an  argiin)eut  against  sale,  perhaps  it  will  be  said;  but  is  it 
any  argument  against  valuittion  ?  It  is  an  argument  against  valuation 
only  in  90  far  as  we  ore  using  valuation  with  theiiaineeoiifuGion  of  thought, 
and  with  the  t<ninc  nmhit^uiticH  of  meaning.  Tor  as  the  value  nf  aa  article 
is  that  which  the  public  will  give,  to  tlic  valvation  of  it  in  wh 
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lekcM  Diaa  or  men  think  that  the  public  probably  will  give.  This  i»  the 
baais  of  nil  bunAfith  rahmtion.  It  Uan  eattraatcor  tti<!  value  which  would 
bo  secured  if  the  thing  ralucd  were  sold  in  the  market.  VaUiation  is 
uothiDg  more  than  an  estimate  of  saleable  value.  Of  coonc,  therefore, 
it  it  equally  dependent  on  a  elcar  definition  of  the  thing  to  be  bought. 
Tt  is  no  more  possible  for  valiiotore  to  tell  what  the  public  ought  togirc, 
than  for  the  pnblic  to  tell  what  they  will  give,  if  the  thing  held  up 
liefore  them  is  not  a  thing  at  all,  but  only  an  ambignous  phrase.  If  Mr. 
Pnmt  is  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  LiR  tenant  at  the  end  of  a  lease  "  the 
whole"  of  some  remaining  "interest"  as  determined  by  valuators,  tlie3« 
vntuators  must  bare  before  them  some  rule  to  follov,  some  accepted 
and  admitted  definition  of  the  "  interest "  which  they  are  to  value. 
Does  the  tenant's  "  interest "  extend  to  anything  beyond  that  for  which 
he  bargained?  And  if  bo,  is  it  limited  to  the  amount  of  hi*  outlay? 
Or  docs  it  citcnd  to  a  share  for  ever  in  the  productive  powers  of  Mr. 
Front's  clays — of  those  thousands  of  tons  of  plant-fouil  which  he  bought, 
and  which  his  tenant  did  not  buy  ?  And  if  so,  is  there  any  principle  on 
which  that  share  cnn  be  estimated?  Is  the  tenant — supplying  perhaps 
loss  than  onc-tifth  of  the  capital  stipplied  by  the  Owner — ^to  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  whole  result  during  all  the  years  of  bis  lease,  also  two-thirds 
of  the  remaining  result  for  ever?  Do  we  mean  that  under  the  name  of 
valuing  improvements  certain  men  called  valuators  should  be  given  the 
power  of  redistributing  properly  ?  Do  wo  mean  to  allow  these  ram  to 
convert  occupancy  into  Ownership,  ivithout  purchase  ?  Or  do  we  mean 
to  go  even  further,  and  to  empower  these  men  to  give  Ownership  to 
tenants,  not  only  without  paying  anything,  but  as  the  rewanl  for  having 
reati2ed  high  pixjfits?  These  are  questions — and  a  dozen  others — which 
must  bc!  answered  before  valuatian  can  have  a  basis  on  which  to  stand. 

As  ibis  subject  of  vahiationis  of  great  importance,  it  may  he  well  to 
look  at  it  for  a  moment  a  Itttlr  more  closely.  One  of  the  rnmmoiiest 
coses  is  the  valuation  of  a  farm  which  is  renliy  vacant.  There  is  so 
complication  of  interests  in  such  a  case.  Valuators  hnvc  nothing  what- 
ever to  consider  except  the  question,  What  is  Ihc  price  which  a  good 
farmer  and  a  solvent  man  will  pmbiibly  be  willing  to  give  for  the  farm, 
its  soil,  its  situation  and  equipment,  being  what  tiicy  are  ?  And  yet  even 
in  ordinary  and  average  times,  when  there  is  no  "  ileiircssion"or  other 
causes  to  affect  men's  miitda,  valuations  of  farms  arc  notoriously  uncer- 
tain. "When  tested  by  the  open  market,  they  arc  often  wide  of  the 
mark.  "But  when  there  is  "  deprei^sion,"  valuations  of  (his  kind  arc  really 
almost  worthless.  I-ord  Dalhoiisic  is  reported  lo  have  told  his  tcnauta, 
on  a  late  occasion,  that  n  farm  of  his,  which  had  been  rented  at  £1,400, 
was  re- valued  by  two  or  three  men  of  repulatiou,  and  that  their  estimates 
differed  to  the  extent  of  £G00  a  year.  Similar  cases  have  eome  under 
my  own  observation.  This  very  uusatisfaetorv  result  is  due  to  (be  fact 
that,  in    all  valuations   of  this    kind,  cverj-thiiig   may   depend  on  the 

'e  of  mind  of  the  valuator,  and  on  his  opinion  upon  questions  and 
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upau  tlicurics  which  lie  behind  the  Tacti).  If  the  valiutor  i-^  a  man 
vho  partake*  of  a  gcocral  panic,  and  hclievcs  that  lu  tlie  face  of  forciga 
com|)etitioii  certain  kiu(U  of  produce  Trail  ucvlt  be  grown  again  with 
profit  in  this  country,  bis  valualiou  will  he  as  erroneous  as  his  iht-ory. 
I  agree  therefore  with  the  spokosmcu  of  thi;  Farmer's  AUiaiiee,  that  thts 
best  valuiiton  of  farms  arc  tlic  public — the  beat  jtidgrs  of  the  vahir  of  a 
farm  arc  those  who  wish  to  hire  it.  Of  course  tlicy  too  mar  be 
aOected  by  pauic,  as  in  mauy  districts  they  now  actually  arc.  But  if 
there  be  one  of  tlicm  who,  like  Mr.  Prout,  sees  through  the  panic 
which  affects  other  niiuds,  or  who,  when  thrre  h  no  panic,  ha«  confidence 
in  new  and  scientilic  modes  of  cultui'C,  that  man  can  well  afford  to  offer 
more  rent  than  othentj  and  that  rent  is  the  true  value  of  the  farm.  In 
this  matter,  a-i  in  all  other  matters  of  pure  economics,  the  result  of 
giving  free  play  to  natural  canaes  la  the  best  result  not  only  for  the 
Owner,  but  for  the  country.  The  cleverest  fellow  iriU  turn  out  the  most 
produce ;  and  the  inn.n  \vho  turns  oat  the  mo»t  produce  can  oObrd  to  pay 
the  best  rent ;  and  tlie  man  who,  out  of  the  most  produce  can  pny  the 
beit  rent,  is  the  most  nsi-ful  man  in  ilv  public  interests.  1  have  known 
caMis  in  nrhidi  one  man  paid  and  throve  npDn  a  rent  of  6()?.  an  acre; 
whilst  his  neighbour,  on  land  of  precisely  the  same  quality,  could,  with 
diftirutty,  pay  4(1* 

But  if  artificial  or  theoretical  eatimatcs  of  value  by  men  who  arc  called 
"  Valuators"  are  uncertain  even  in  eases  bo  comparatively  simple  aa  this, 
we  can  well  unilcrstaiul  how  deceptive  they  may  become  when  the  minds 
of  valuatora  are  afleetcd  by  extraneous  considerati'ons,  with  which  value 
has  DOthiu^  to  do.  Very  often  the  qucailion  which  valuators  set  them- 
svtvca  to  answer  is  nut.  What  is  the  value  of  this  article? — but  the  ques- 
tion, How  much  more  than  the  value  of  this  article  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  A,  Or  to  B,  or  to  C  ?  I  will  take  a  cummon  case — the  valuation  of 
stock  to  an  incoming  tenant — which  i*  a  kind  of  valuation  on  which 
very  large  sums  of  moucy  annually  dt'pend,  and  which  very  seriously 
affects  the  welfare  especially  of  the  tenants  of  grazing  farms.  Nothing 
can  be  more  definite  and  simple  than  the  {jtie^itiou  to  be  determined  in 
tlie  valuation  of  a  stock  of  sheep,  if  it  is  nuderatood  to  mean  saleable 
Taloe.  The  great  fairs  and  markets  of  each  year,  wliich  are  now  fro- 
qiKOtj  are  a  test  of  price  which  fiiruish  very  accurate  data.  And  yet  it 
is  notorious  that — nt  least  in  some  counties  in  Scotland — ^uch  valuations 
are  generally  excessive,  and  are  the  subject  of  serious  and  well-founded 
complaint.  And  why  is  this?  Simply  beraiwe  valuators  nilow  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  theories,  or  doctrines,  or  synipjitbies,  in  favour 
of  outgoing  tenants,  which  arc  an  element  always  of  disturbance  and  of 
uncertainty,  and  may  aomctimes  become  easily  the  instruniniLs  of  great 
injaaticc.  The  oppressive  and  injnrious  usages  which  have  grown  up  in 
some  English  counties,  in  respect  to  "tillages,"  and  which  have  been 
found  tu  b{^  must  dctrinienlAl  to  sgrieultnre,  are  due  to  similar  abuses 
of  what  are  called  "  valuations." 
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If  &ucfa  arc  tlic  abuses  of  valuation,  even  vliere  the  thiu^  valued  are^ 
at  least,  well  known  and  ddioite  in  kind,  what  are  the  daugera  anil 
obuacs  nliicli  we  may  cipcct  when  raluatorn  nrc  set  uot  only  (o  ralue. 
things,  but  alao  to  ilcfinc  as  they  plca»c  nhat  the  thtugs  arc  which  they- 
hare  to  value?  What  will  thcw:  abuses  be — when,  witliout  uuy  coiitract 
before  flicnij  thc^  arc  allowed  to  estimatf?  au  "  interest,"  and  to  make  an 
interei^l  out  of  an  '"  expectatiHU,"  and  to  measure  au  *'  cspectntioD"  by 
the  wants  or  ncedii  of  au  cspcctuut?  "What,  if  valuators  ere  alUiwed,  or 
cvrticneonragrd,  to  dismiss  eontract  nx  the  basis  of  all  that  ean  be  due 
from  one  man  to  another,  ami  to  cuunt  as  part  of  every  tenant's  "enter- 
priac"  the  acquisition  of  a  share  in  ownership;  and  to  consider  thcmBdves 
free  to  make  that  share  Jar^c  or  smiill,  according  to  their  own  fiiney,  or 
according  to  political  expediency,  or  according  to  their  own  sympatbr 
with  one  cla.4s  as  aguiust  another?  Is  it  not  otiviuus  that,  under  sueb 
conditions;  ns  these,  the  valuation  of  "  interests"  may  be  merely  a  plausible, 
name  for  a  \ic.lent  Iledi«trIbution  of  Property? 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  considerations  that  quite  as  great 
ubuscs  aud  quite  sa  great  injustice  may  arise  from  what  is  called  the 
Yaluatiuu  of  "linprOTCmcut!i "  us  from  the  Sale  of  Improvements.  lu 
bolb  cases  wc  may  be  enabling  one  man  to  ncqaire  a  great  deal  of  what 
belongs  lo  another,  nndcr  the  nnme  and  the  prctcit  of  giving  him  some- 
thing that  iH  his  own.  Here,  again,  the  danger  arises  from  the  peMitent 
looseness  aud  inaccuracy  of  thought  which  is  promoted  and  iuteiisificd 
by  looseness  aad  iiiaccuraey  of  laiigiingc.  VHltiation  is  not  arbitration. 
A  valuator  is  uot  uii'Arhtter.  I  do  uot,  of  course,  mean  to  tsay  lliaL  a 
man  who  is  a  skilled  valuator  may  not  also  act  as  a  just  and  judieicut 
nrbiter.  But  the  two  functions  are  totally  distinct — the  function  of 
extinialing  the  value  of  a  thing,  or  the  cost  of  &  thing,  aiitl  thn  fmictioii 
of  deciding  bow  much  of  that  value  belongit  to  one  of  two  parties,  and 
how  nmcb  of  it  belongs  to  the  other.  A  man  who  may  be  an  excellent 
judge  of  the  value  or  of  the  cost  of  a  thing,  may  be  the  worst  man  in 
the  world  to  consult  nfton  the  qHC!>tion  at^  to  the  equitable  division  of 
that  cost  or  value  between  two  persona  who  may  have  coueurrcnt 
interests  in  the  divisiuu  of  it. 

Keeping  these  distinctions  in  view,  and  the  many  pitfalla  which  arc 
involved  in  the  eonfoimding  of  ihem,  we  can  estimated  bow  important  it 
is  that  in  the  n^lationa  between  the  Owners  and  Occupiers  of  land, 
everything  should  as  much  na  possible  be  made  the  atibject  of  definite 
written  bargain,  and  as  little  or  possible  should  be  left  either  to  valua* 
tors  or  to  arbiters.  N'o  two  men  dealing  with  each  other  iu  matters 
business  ought'  to  learc  anything  to  be  settled  by  others  which  tbcy 
can  settle  beller  and  more  gatisfactorily  between  themselves.  Tlicre  are 
two  great  rules  to  be  remembered  always  : — one  is,  that  as  little  as 
)K»sible  should  be  left  to  valuators;  and  the  second  is,  that  where  the 
t-mploymcui  of  valuators  cannot  be  avoided,  the  questions  teil  to  tbcir^ 
■*  bould  be  us  limited  aud  as  definite  as  possible.    There  arc  sumi 
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tilings  which  it  ia  pi-obabiy  im]iosaib1c  to  withdraw  from  tbc  lottery  of 
valaolion — vat,  fur  example,  the  value  of  stock  anil  crop  to  bo  lakeQ  bjr 
ODC  party,  and  dcllvcrnl  by  tbc  other;  or  the  amount  of  dcterioratioD 
ou  the  valtii^  of  buildings  which  has  nriscii  since  tbc  erection  of  tliciQ. 
ErcQ  in  such  matters  I  Iiave  kiiotrn  Taluationa  of  acaiiilolous  injostice^ 
and  it  U  certain  that  much  evil  might  be  avoided  by  previous  sgrcement 
and  stipulation  as  to  the  tests  of  ralue  and  aa  to  the  claas  of  experts 
rrom  whom  tbc  valuatora  are  to  be  chosen,  lu  the  vast  mnjority  of 
other  cases  all  reference  to  arbitei-s  may  be  avoided,  snice  appeal;,  to 
them  is  often  the  mere  resource  of  carelessness  and  luibiisiiiesslilie  liabita 
in  the  making  of  contracts.  For  example,  nothing  is  more  common 
tbau  to  leave  to  valuators  <jr  to  arbiters  tbc  deduction  from  rent  to  be 
allowed  for  laud  restimcd  by  the  Ovncr  for  certaiu  purposes— such  as 
planting,  building,  or  (ia  Scotlaid)  for  fcuing  or  Building  leason. 
If  this  deduetiiiu  or  compensation  is  left  to  arbiters,  there  i«  wide 
room  for  abuse.  AH  this  ou^bt  as  much  os  possible  to  be  determined 
beforehand — a  defiuil«  rate  per  acre  being  fixed  for  every  field  on  the 
farm.  Hut  if  this  rule  of  settling  cvcrytbiug  by  previous  agreement, 
and  of  leaving  as  Uttlu  as  possilitc  to  the  chuuces  or,  as  it  may  be 
soiBCtiraC9.  to  the  impostures  of  valuation — ia  a  rule  which  is  important 
even  in  these  comparatively  small  matters,  it  is  a  nilc  which  tKcomes 
all- important  in  the  vital  mailer  of  compensation  for  improreracnts, 

I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  couvictiou  that  the  work  of  pcnnanenl 
impmvcments  upon  a;;riculturjd  laud  ought  never  to  be  thrown  upon, 
or  to  be  left  to,  the  Tenant.  Or  if  it  Is  ever  left  to  the  IViiaiit,  it 
oQght  to  be  BO  left  upon  a  definite  agrccineut  specifying  that  it  is  done 
for  "valuable  consideration"  received  iu  the  eoudilions  of  rent  and 
teuurc.  Id  this  case  the  Tenant  is  merely  the  coatrn^>tor  for  the 
etccution  of  the  works,  although  the  method  of  his  payment  may  be 
different.  By  peminnent  improvements  1  mean,  especially,  building, 
cncluaiiig,  and  thorough  drainage.  If  the  Owner  has  not  capital 
aiougb  in  hnnd,  he  can  always  borrow  it,  because  he  baa  the  best 
of  all  securities,  and  because  even  the  highest  rate  of  interest  will 
be  repaid  out  of  the  increase  of  produce  and  of  value.  That  increase 
is  often  enormous,  and  almost  always  large.  Land  not  capable,  when 
wet  aad  sour,  of  yielding  crops  worth  .£5  an  acre,  will  often  yield 
after  draiitsge  enips  worth  £%  or  £10,  and  sometimes,  as  iu  tbc  ca^c  of 
early  potatoes,  worth  jC15  and  j£l8  per  acre.  It  is  a  curious  example 
of  the  chaotic  confusion  of  tlianght  which  prevails  upon  these  subjects  at 
the  {trcsent  moment,  that  souic  nritc^rs  in  Knglnnd,  and  mauy  more  itt 
Ireland,  regard  the  tenants  as  the  persons  who  pay  for  improvement 
loam  when  they  pay  a  rent  out  of  produce  which  may  be  octuiraleul  to 
the  iutcrcbt  paid  for  such  loans  by  the  Owner.  But  this  is  a  fallacy  so 
obvious  and  «o  gross  that  it  ought  not  to  require  exposure  When  I 
hire  laud  from  auolla-r  niau  the  ouly  thing  which  I  have  to  consider  is 
wlielher  the  land,  as  lent  to  \nv,  will  or  will  not  yield  enough  prodaco 
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to  affonl  B  ccrtaiu  rcut.  I  have  no  business  whatever  fritli  tlic  qucation 
how  the  land  came  to  be  worth  what  I  offer,  or  whether  the  Ofrncrhu 
improved  that  Inntl  with  his  own  rM(3y  raotipy  or  by  borrowing — nor 
have  I  any  business  to  inquire  how  soou  his  loans  may  be  repaid  out  of 
the  rent  I  offer  him.     That  is  his  business,  not  miue. 

Exactly  the  same  principle  applies  in  the  case  of  new  draiuagc  being 
executed  by  the  Owner  (whether  by  loan  or  othenrisc)  during  my  tenure 
of  the  farm  which  1  have  hired.  What  I  have  to  consider  in  that  case 
is — not  what  the  drnitidgc  may  cost  him,  but  what  it  is  worth  to  me. 
He  may  drain  some  of  niy  farm  at  a  cont  of  £10  an  acre,  and  by  a  loan 
for  which  he  pays  6J  per  cent,  interest — repaying  the  capital  in  thirty 
years.  Hut  the  additional  rent  which  I  may  be  able  to  pay  to  him  in 
consccjncncc  of  the  drainage,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  witli  the  terms 
of  his  loan.  He  will  have  to  repay  the  loan  at  the  rate  of  13>a.  an 
acre.  But  unless  the  land  yields  more  than  that  value  of  increased 
produce  to  me  I  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  to  him  an  increase  of  rent 
equal  to  that  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  drainagir,  am  in  probable, 
increases  the  yield  of  ihe  laud  by  a  great  deal  more  than  1.1*.  au  acre,— 
if  it  iuereasca  the  yield,  perhaps,  by  31>».  or  40*.  an  acre, — Tcau  well  afford 
to  pay  him  the  whole  13^.,  and  a  goocl  deal  more.  Moreover,  I  tan  and 
must  go  on  paying  him  that  additional  rent  m  long  as  the  laud  is  worth 
it,  without  any  reference  to  the  time  when  his  loan  may  be  paid  oft*. 
What  I  trill  hare  to  consider  again  at  the  end  of  any  given 
term  is  not  whether  my  landlord  haa  paid  off  hiii  loan  or  not,  but 
whether  the  land  docs  or  docs  not  coiitiimc  to  be  worth  the  same 
rent  as  before.  If  my  landlord's  drains  do  not  ran  at  the  end  of  20 
or  30  yeans,  then  I  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  the  same  rent,  because  I 
Can't  raise  the  same  produce.  But  if  the  draius  he  made  arc  as  good 
u  ever,  and  the  improvement  is  really  permanent,  then  my  rent 
ought  to  remain,  and  must  remain  the  same,  whether  his  loan  has  been, 
paid  up  or  not.  My  increased  rent  was  not  paid  tu  him  becnnse  ha 
borrowed,  bnt  because  I  got  a  great  increase  of  produce  from  the  farm. 
If  that  increase  continue!*  I  must  continue  to  pay  for  it  The  Owner  has 
a  right  to  any  profit  he  can  get  over  and  above  the  mere  repayment  of 
his  capital,  as  much  aa  I  have  a  right  to  any  prolit  I  can  get  dviring  my 
tenure,  over  and  above  the  mere  repayment  of  miue.  Hut  if  such  arc 
the  confusitina  of  thought  which  arise  even  when  the  Owner  executes 
the  permanenc  improvements  himself  in  a  partienlnr  way  of  raising  the 
money,  we  can  well  undcn^tand  the  mess  of  assumptions  which  arise 
when  tenants  are  left  to  execute  improvements  of  this  cla.sH  at  their 
own  coat,  and  without  any  specific  and  definite  agreement  as  to  the 
principle  on  which  they  look  for  remuneration.  Under  such  circum- 
(tanccs  they  will  be  very  apt  to  claim  as  exclusively  their  own  result* 
which  arc  theirs  in  part  only,  and  so  to  acquire  a  ehare  of  ownership 
for  perhaps  a  fourth  or  a  sixth  of  the  sum  which  they  would  have  had 
to  pay  for  it  if  they  had  purchased  instead  of  having  improved. 
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I  (to  not  mcau  to  exclude  ttiat  mi!t)ioil  of  executing  perntauent  im- 
provenirota  through  the  gradual  lalxiur  of  tcnnnts  whiclt  »  known 
uader  tlic  name  of  Improvcmcat  Ijca-^cn.  Dut  in  all  such  leases  tlicre 
»liould  be  a  definite  agreement  whether  the  excluaivc  enjopncut  of  the 
produce  during  the  specified  terra  ia  to  be  accepted  by  the  tenant  ns 
'*  vftlunhle  consideration"  for  all  he  docs,  or  whether,  in  addition  to  this, 
he  expcets  at  the  cud  of  his  tenure  to  be  repaid  the  whole  or  some 
definite  part  of  the  cost  uf  certain  s|)ecified  iraprovcmciit*,  such  as 
huildiuga  aud  the  erection  of  mihatanttal  dikes.  Such  stipulations  were 
common  in  the  Icnaca  which  were  giren  in  Scotland  nt  the  bcgiuuiug  of 
the  present  ccnturj-.  And  here  there  is  alwavs  some  room  and  some 
legitimate  place  for  the  work  of  vaiuatora.  The  qiication  auhmitted  to 
them  in  Mich  cases  was  perfectly  definite.  Whether  a  given  building  at 
the  close  of  a  lease  was  or  was  not  subatautial — how  nuich  it  had  suffered 
by  time,  and  how  long  it  would  sliU  last — what  jjortion,  in  short,  of  its 
original  cost,  might  represent  itn  existing  value  to  the  farm — this,  and 
other  Buch  questions,  were  often  left,  and  perhaps  must  always  be  left,  to 
ralaatioD. 

On  one  or  other  of  these  two  plans  the  matter  of  Permanent  Im- 
prmementa  ought  always  to  he  settled: — either  (and  this  is  in  every 
way  the  best)  by  llie  csecution  of  them  being  undertaken  entirely  by 
the  Owner ;  or,  if  left  to  be  doue  by  the  Occupierj  th^en  upon  a  definite 
ngrecmcnt  as  to  the  principle  of  remuneration  to  the  tenant — whether 
wholly  out  of  produce,  or  partly  out  of  produce,  and  partly  by  repay- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  tenure  by  vnUistion  on  a  defined  basis. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  principle  era  which  farmers  should 
endeavonr  to  secure  their  own  remuneration  for  the  working  capital 
they  may  invest  in  ordinary — or,  na  it  may  be,  in  extraordinary — tillflgc, 
I  am  not  the  least  shaken  in  my  attachment  to  the  long-established 
system  in  Scotland  of  leases  long  enough  to  embrace  a  wide  average  of 
seosous.  I  believe  the  disparagement  of  this  system,  which  has  become 
fashionable  of  late  among  a  certain  elaiw,  is  merely  the  very  natural 
result  of  impatience  under  bargains  which  have  been  rendered  bad,  and 
sooictimes  even  disastrous,  by  an  estraordioary  sericx  of  elimatic  acci- 
dcuts  nOeeting  eousiderabic  districts.  But  1  have  observed  that  those 
farmers,  even  iu  Iht*  most  depressed  districts,  who  have  been  able  to 
secure  forms  at  rents  lowered  by  the  panic,  have  been  very  glad,  and 
indeed  eager,  to  secure  them  for  the  usual  term  of  nineteen  years.  Since 
the  dcprcsaiou  began,  I  have  myself  relet  somewhere  between  forty  aud 
fifly  farms,  of  various  sizes,  and  in  almost  all  coses  the  tenants  have  desired 
the  usual  security  of  a  nineteen  years'  lease.  The  only  plausible  objec- 
tion to  this  system  of  kase«  is  the  nllcgcd  tendency  of  tenants  to  starve 
the  land  during  the  few  last  years.  X  have  had  no  experience  of  this  evil. 
The  tenant  class  is  as  honest  a  dass  aa  an;  that  exists,  and  1  think  they 
generally  fulfil  the  usual  covenants  of  all  leases  by  which  thry  contract 
to   continue  a  definite  course  of  good  husbandry  to  the    last.      But  if 
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thorc  b(!  any  evil  arising  itam  a  tendency  to  abate  higEi  fnrmiiig  towards 
tho  end  of  teases^  it  is  an  evil  which  is  cosily  remedied  by  an  extension 
of  tilt'  principle  rccogiiixcd  in  all  icasrii,  that  errry  outgoing  tenant 
sliall  be  paiii  for  certain  thingn.  Campciuation  for  tnnnnro»  not  yet 
iucorparAteil  with  the  soil  hare  always  bcon  paid  for,  nnd  it  would  be 
quite  iu  accurdaucQ  with  the  same  principle  to  pay  aUa  for  any  lasting 
manures  wtiich  had  booD  incorporated  trith  the  soil,  but  tho  benefit  of 
which  tlic  Tenant  hafl  not  fully  reaped. 

It  is  important  to  ub^ierve  that  an  agreement  of  tlii!i  kind,  which  is 
merely  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  otber  beuefits  of  a  leas*-,  beeoines  an 
absolute  uect^sity  where  there  is  no  lease,  and  where,  aa  is  oflcu  the  case 
in  Eiiglnnil,  and  a>s  tnudi  more  rarely,  is  samctimea  the  case  in  Scotland, 
both  Owner  nud  Occupier  prefer  to  keep  themselves  free  from  any  long- 
fixed  term  of  tcDiirc.  In  thia  case  there  ought  always  to  be  a  written 
and  definite  agrceniciit  a«  to  the  paymcut«  due  liy  citlior  purty  to  Iho 
other,  in  the  event  of  either  of  them  destrjiig  to  bring  tbu  tenure  to  uu 
end.  But  this  is  really  a  very  simple  matter,  so  far  an  the  question  of 
unexhausted  mimurcii  is  concerned.  As  a  rule,  all  ni;iniires  arc  prscti- 
cally  exhausted,  cither,  us  in  Mr.  I'rout's  cane,  by  tlic  single  crop  to  which 
tb{!y  arc  applied,  or  by  tbc  limited  aeries  of  crojis  cmbraeeil  in  the 
"rotation"  practised  on  tlic  farm.  The  number  of  manures  which  have 
a  permancrt,  or  even  any  very  lasting  ellecl,  i*  very  Rmall  indeed.  In 
a  recent  public  diHCussion,  Dr.  Vocleker,  one  of  the  very  highest  autho- 
rities on  tills  subject,  has  deelaretl  that  there  are  only  two  applications 
to  land  wliicli  ^vc  of  any  lastiug  value — lime  and  bones.  The  applies- 
tion  of  lime,  in  its  various  forms,  is  about  the  most  enduring,  M'here 
this  is  done  in  the  form  of  eliutkiug  (whieb  ts  a  purely  local  method),  it 
seems  to  be  admittedly  more  lasting  tlian  in  aay  other.  But  where  lime  is 
applied  in  the  usual  form  of  burnt  lime,  or  hydrate  of  lime,  ita  emlurancn 
depends  cutircly  on  the  soil  ond  climate.  It  is  n  very  curious  fact  that 
the  BoiU  which  lie  on  the  richest  lioie*t«ne  rocks  arc  very  often,  if  not 
always,  the  poorest  in  this  ingredient  of  plant-food.  They  require  to  be 
artificially  supplied  with  it  fully  more  tlian  any  other,  rmbably  this 
may  arise  from  the  greater  solubility  of  the  form  iu  which  the  natural 
lime  has  cxitted  in  such  soils.  In  a  very  loose  soil,  and  in  a  wet  climate, 
it  is  very  soon  washed  entirely  out.  In  clay  soils,  and  in  a  dry  cltmatOf, 
its  ellect  may  outlast  the  longeiit  iixnaJ  rotation.  The  same  principle^ 
applies  to  otlier  rannnrcs  of  the  more  stable  kind. 

If  the  agricultural  elates  of  this  country  are  not  to  be  Irealed  by  I'arlta* 
ment  as  the  veriest  babies,  tliey  will  l>c  left  free  to  regulate  these  matters 
by  perfect  freedom  of  contract.  Indeed,  it  should  be  the  one  great  object 
of  legislation  to  stimulate  voluntary  Dgrccmciits,  and  even  to  make  them  a 
necessity.  There  is  no  rule  univcrtially  nppliciible  to  all  cases.  The  varieties 
of  circumstance  are  almost  iuQuitc.  Jt  would  be  much  more  possible  to 
regulate  with  tolerable  equity  the  price  of  bread  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  grain — or  the  wages  of  labour  in  jiroiwrtion  to   the  value  of 
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its  products — or  the  interest  of  money  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  the 
fuiuU,  tbaa  to  regulate  hj  law  what  should   be  paid  to   a   fiirmer  for 
uueibaiistt-tl  maiiuri^H  iu  iirupurtion  tti  the  rent  paid  and  to  iha  value  of 
crops  Hcvurcd.      Kvcd  valuators  ikhould  be  as  much  as  [XMsible  exctaded. 
It  is  (juite  cosy  fur  tlie  furmcra  and  for  the  Owncn  of  laod,  to  stipulate 
iKforcliand  ou  wiml  sculc  paymciitj  should  be  made  for  each  specific  kind 
of  luaDurc,  aad  fur  each  period  of  time  since  the  application  of  it,  to  a.n 
outgoing  tenant.     By  such  a^rcemcuts,  whether  with  a  lease  or  without 
a  lease,  it  can  easily  be  made  the  iutereat  of  the  fanner  to  keep  up  the 
highest  farming  to  tbc  very  ln«t  moment  of  his  occupation.     'I'lic  highest 
farming  produces  the  heaviest  crops.      It  is  to  thette  always  that  a  ftinaer 
ought  to  look  for,  au(l  it  is  from  tlie«c  that  he  M'ill  get,  his  beat  compen- 
sation.     For  any  balaucc  uf  value  which  he  may  possibly  leave  iu  the 
ground  when  he  leaves,  a  rcry  simple  scale  of  graduated  payments  for 
specified    manures  ogroed  upon  lielorchaud,  will   be  tlia  beat  proviaicm. 
Evcu  for  this  I  would  trust  as  little  rs  poRsibie  to  vnluatgra,  and  ».><  much 
as  possible  to  delinite  stipulations.      As  to  the  attempt  to  regulate  such 
details  by  any  Act  uf  Parliament,  it  is  an  attempt  which  in  principle  is 
absurd,   and   can  only  end   iu    miKchicf  and  coufusion.     The    famous 
description  given  by  the  late    Lord   Derby  of  interference  where  there 
should  be  none,  is  a  perfect  dcseriptiou  of  the  inevitable  result  of  all 
such  attempts — "  ilcddic  and  JIuddlc."     Lawyers  will   be  the  great 
gainers,  and  litigatiou  will   bo  the  only  crop  improved.      Faruiors  liave 
now  the  turn  of  the  market  in  their  favour  in  the  hiring  of  land.     Let 
thticn,  like  other  men  of  busiueiui,  muke  clear  and  dcftoitc  stipnlatious, 
embracing  all  these  points ;  aud  let  laudowncnt,  when  it  is  tiecessary  to  do 
so,  t;ike  the   initiative    in  proposing  them  to   that  very   large  class   of 
tenants  who  may  be  shy  of  duiug  so  for  themselves,  because  they  live 
from  hand  to  mouth — under  the  influeoce  of  routine — or  perhaps  under 
the  dispiriting  cDVicts  of  a  few  dissLstrous  seasons.      Hut  let  neither  class 
Lope    for   any  real    relief   from    Protectionist  Legislation — whether  that 
Protection  be  in  the  form  of  taxes  upon    food,  or  in  the  more  popular 
but  rijually  mischievous  form  of  artificial  Uounties  upon  Improvement. 
There  may  be  rcfunns  of  im|jortaiicc  itk  the  incidence  of  rates  as  between 
Owner  aud  Occupier — in  the  facility  of  sales — in  the  simplificatioE  of 
title.      But  all  these,  however   important,    arc  secondary  in   value    to 
measures  which   ure  already,  without  any  help   from  law,  open  to  the 
udoptioD  of  the  Owners  aud  Occupiers  of  land.      I  have  myself  perfect 
contidcncc  in    thu  prospects  of  Uritiah  agriculture,  provided  those  who 
conduct  it  arc  iclt  tu  do  so  iu  that  ptrrfect  freeilum  which  is  the  fundu- 
mental  couditiou  of  impruvcmcot  and  of  succusa  iu  all  industrial  occu- 
p:\tioiia. 

ARara-u 
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HAVING  openly  displayed  interest  in  tie  question,  wlietlier  we 
shall  liavc  ft  lyfuuicipal  Government  for  Loodon,  I  liavc 
been  rrcjucstcd  to  sutmit  to  the  readers  of  the  CoNTi!iiPoa.iKY  Review 
some  remarks  on  the  paper  which  Mr.  Scott,  the  City  Chambcrluiu, 
contributed  to  Ibc  February  number.  That  paper,  Ihoush  hostile  to  the 
Uoity  of  Govcnimeiit  which  I  (idvoeate,  is  well  worth  reading  as  n 
thoughtful  and  temperate  exposition  of  an  ndverse  view.  Being  written 
by  a  luau  with  long  experience,  full  of  special  knowledge,  and  oecupv- 
iDg  a  position  calculated  to  impresK  him  with  tlie  strongcitt  views  of  his 
owu  side  of  the  case,  probably  it  cxliibits  tho^c  views  in  the  strongest 
li{;ht  they  arc  capable  of  receiring.  And  Mr.  Scott  aaka  some 
(|Ucatioii9  which  it  is  right  to  ash  and  necessary  to  answer. 

2.  He  acta  out  by  asking  what  is  meant  by  Municipal  Government 
of  the  MetroiHjIis?  by  Iteforin  of  that  Government?  by  lleforra  of 
the  Corporation  of  Loudon  ?  Referring  to  the  two  Commissions  which 
recommended  two  different  plans  in  1837  and  1854,  and  to  schemes 
introduced  into  Farliatoent  by  various  members,  he  protests  that  lie 
cannot  tell  wliat  is  meant.  And  he  quotes  from  a  speech  delivered  by 
Lord  Derby  at  Liverpool  as  follows : — 

"  Are  you  to  have  one  gigniitic  local  Purliament  ?  Or  are  you  to  break  up 
the  four  millioa  inUabittiiils  into  «tglit  or  ten  diBttnct  iucorpurnted  boroughs? 
Or  ar«  you  to  crvntv,  as  in  the  c«se  of  tlie  Loiidoa  iScbuol  Beard,  sej)arul« 
Iwdiea,  each  charged  with  one  sepnratc  iliUy  7'' 

3.  If  Lord  Derby  has  been  rightly  reported,  I  think  he  muet  have 
been  misinformed  as  to  the  working  of  the  School  Board.  Tliut  body, 
like  every  other  Iwdy  with  muUIfarious  duties,  divides  its  business 
among  eomrailtrcA,  and  it  use»  very  largely  the  volunteer  services  of 
Local  Mauagers  to  help  and  guide  the  working  of  schools.     But  1  am 
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informed  tliat  tliere  is  not  &  d«tail,  howerer  minute,  ou  which  the 
Board  m\y  not  he  colled  on  to  ju%e,  which  it  would  rcfuTtc  to  decide 
if  called  on,  or  for  which  it  does  not  consider  itself  to  be  cutircly 
responsible.  T  wish  to  clear  up  this  jioint,  because  I  rri  prepared  to 
answer  Lord  Derby's  first  question  in  the  Affirmative,  and  in  my 
judgment  the  School  Board  is  one  of  the  institutions  from  which  we 
may  Icaru  a  lessou,  ami  on  vhich  ire  may  found  espectatious  that  a 
gigantic  Local  Parliament  nill  not  be  a  failure. 

4.  X  afHrm  that  coiumun  interests  rei|uire  a  common  Government; 
that  we  Landoni;rs  have  a  great  number  of  common  interestt  in  matters 
which  make  all  thu  difTerence  between  a  smooth  daily  life  and  a  rough 
one :  interests  which  ore  not  separable  according  to  the  divisions  either 
territorial  or  legal  which  now  exist,  and  wliich  cannot  be  properly 
cared  for  until  wc  have  Unity  of  Government.  We  are  all  interested 
alike  in  supplies  of  water,  of  fresh  air,  and  of  artilicial  light ;  iu  free  and 
uuobatructed  passage,  Gonnd  roadways,  clean  footways  and  crossiugs, 
efficient  drains  and  eeavcuging,  wcll-condueted  conveyances,  due  security 
for  person  and  prujiLTty,  reasonably  equal  taxation,  due  care  for  the 
sick  and  iudigeut.  If  ou  passing  from  the  Oriflln'a  tail  to  his  head  we 
found  ourselves  umuug  a  different  system  of  Iiouaes,  among  people 
rcfiuiring  scparntc  drainage,  lighting,  ventilation,  traiHc  arrangements, 
and  au  forth,  there  would  be  good  reason  why  one  Government  should 
cud  and  another  begin  with  that  iutcrcsting  beast.  But  as  on  crossiag 
the  line  wcennnol  rii-sceru  ihe  smallest  ditferenee  iu  the  civie  reijuirc- 
mcuts  of  the  two  localities;  uay,  as  it  is  certain  that  iu  urder  to  be 
thoroaghly  efficient  the  arrangements  of  the  two  must  tally  with  one 
another;  there  is  much  reason  why  the  two  should  he  uuder  the  same 
Municipal  Government. 

5.  Of  course  I  am  not  contending  that  in  every  case  iu  which  it  can 
be  abown  that  somn  common  interest  extends  over  a  boundary  it  is 
necessary  to  extend  the  Local  Oovcninient  likewise,  for  if  that  were 
the  rule,  it  would  be  bard  to  find  a  proper  boundary  anywhere.  Tlic 
question  is  one  of  degree  ;  of  the  amount  of  common  interest  compared 
with  the  cxpcdii-ut-y  uf  lixiug  a  boundary.  And  my  c»3c  is,  that  in 
London  the  identity  of  interests  is  complete,  and  that  the  present 
boundaries  of  jurisdictioa,  whether  territorial  or  legal,  are  not  necessary 
at  all. 

6.  To  Mr.  Scott's  questions  then  I  answer  that  we  desire  that  we 
Londoners  shall,  like  the  inhabitants  of  olhi-r  great  towns,  have  the 
power  of  goveruiug  oui'selve^.  To  do  Ihia  we  want  a  Municipal  Cor* 
iwration  of  the  oinilnary  English  type,  cscrciaing  the  ordinary  powers 
of  Civic  Government  over  au  area  subatnutially,  though  it  may  be 
roughly,  commensurate  with  the  common  interests  above  specified.  And 
that  this  Government  may  be  a  strong  Government,  and  at  the  same 
time  under  due  control,  it  should  be  elected  from  the  great  body  of 
the  ratepayers,  be  bound  to  consider  their  interests,  aud  be  responsible 
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to  tliciu  for  duiiig  its  work  properly.  Iq  giving  t\m  auswer,  I  bcUcrc 
that  I  am  fairly  reprcscutiiiK  the  views  of  tlic  jiersona  whoj  under  the 
uatne  of  a  League,  have  banded  themselves  together  to  obtain  Municipal 
Ki^fomn,  nnd  who  arc  nt  all  ercnU  the  most  nctirc  mid  industrious  iu 
tlip  mntter. 

7.  I  do  not  enter  here  into  details  ».^  to  the  area  of  jurisdiction 
which  should  be  assigocd  to  the  new  Municipality  in  rcjipcct  eitlicr 
of  territory  or  of  subject-matter.  There  are  multitudiuoua  details  tu 
be  coaaidcred,  and  it  will  take  a  clear  head  and  much  iudustry  to  work 
them  out.  But  let  the  priaciplc  above  contended  for  be  oucc  cata- 
blished,  and  the  difhcultics  of  detail  will  be  found  by  no  means  insuper- 
able. Indeed  I  may  observe  here  that  there  will  be  far  greater  diiliciilt^ 
tjf  detail  in  attempting  to  establish  a  plurality  of  Municipalities  than  iu 
attempting  n  single  one. 

8.  \Vliat  then  arc  the  objcctiona  to  the  principle  of  Unity?  I  do 
nut  find  any  stated  in  Mr.  Scott's  paper  except  those  which  appear  iu 
the  Report  of  1854.  The  lleport  of  1837  accepts  the  principle,  though 
lUc  Commiasioncrs  mar  thc-ir  sehcmc — and  here  I  quite  agree  with  Mr, 
Seott — by  ascribing  to  the  National  Government  fnuctiona  which  properly 
belong  to  the  Munioipalit/.  The  Kcport  of  185 1,  while  taking  a  larger 
view  iif  Municipal  functions,  is  ailverse  to  the  principle  of  Unity.  Let 
us  Bce  what  it  says. 

U.  The  ('ommiesioncrs  refer  to  what  their  predecessors  bad  pointed 
out  ta  the  main  defect*  iu  Mnnicipal  Corporations  generally  before  the 
great  and  radical  reform  of  IBSS,  That  defect  wna  that  the  Corpora- 
tions existed  iudcpcudcnlly  of  the  eommnuities  among  which  they  were 
fuutid;  they  wltc  separate  and  exclusive  bodies;  they  had  powers  and 
privileges,  but  Ihc  identity  of  interest  between  them  aud  the  inhnbitanta 
had  disappeared.     Tlic  Conauiissioucrs  go  on  to  say : — 

"  From  ilio  liofwi  di'^rilwd  in  tliis  passage  the  Corporatioii  of  London  hm  been 
for  many  years  iscmpt.  Th«  iDoancr  in  which  iho  Common  Council  is  elccU-d 
has  proa uced  bo  a  %tvsx  extent  un  idvntityof  intore«tci  bvtwccn  tho  governing 
Municipo)  Body  and  tlie  existing  Muiiicijml  Community,  mid  has  secured  lo  the 
luttvr  fl  Couaoil  reprojcatiog  their  general  opintons  and  fMiliagf." 

They  then  puiiit  out  that  if  London  was  dealt  with  oa  the  same  prin- 
ciple with  other  great  towns  the  effect  would  be,  iu  the  then  state  of 
affairs,  to  convert  an  area  of  723  acres  into  one  of  rS.OS'J  acres,  a 
population  of  120,128  into  one  of  2,302,236,  and  an  naeeaameut  ou 
.£953,110  into  one  oa  i;y,96 1,3-18.*     And  they  proeeed  thus  : — 

"A  c)iange  of  tluM  riHgnitiide  wotdd  not  only  alter  the  whole  charaiter  of  the 
CUy  Corporation,  but  would,  us  it  xccuis  to  ii«,  defeat  ilie  main  purpo««  of  Muiil- 
vi]>id  tustitulioii«.  London  ....  is  a  'province  coveted  with  boiifoa;'  it» 
(liiiniuUr,  from  uonh  to  south  and  from  ca&t  to  west,  is  ta  great  that  persons  liriug 

"  W  ooone  llieBc  chsncpg  would  now  lie  very  Biuoh  j^rmiar:  <,y.  tlte  [WimUUoo  of  tfa« 
Citr  1)M  dwtudlnl  te  j2,"i!"C,  ami  tlmt  of  tijc  Inrgvr  urc*  inoreMt-J  to  (wrl  tbno  auil  >  half 
toilti'iut.  In>-t«iid  of  Riiilti)'lviii^  tliv  {>npnlfttion  about  eightcetifola  W9  should  liavs  t« 
multij^Iy  it  more  tlnui  aeveutj-lold. 
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At  its  rarihsst  oxtroiniti«s  bav«  few  iat^roets  id  cotnisoD;  its  areia  is  so  larf^e  tliat 
F3cli  inhnbitant  is  in  ftenerat  Aciiuunled  only  with  bis  own  (juartcr,  &nd  has  no 
mi D u te  kaow ledge  of  other  piirc«  uf  tho  town.  Hence  the  two  trat  conditions  for 
Municipal  GoTcrDmi'nt,  ininut«  local  know1cd|^  and  communitj'  of  iatarosts, 
would  be  wnntiD^  if  llic  whole  of  London  wore,  br  an  extension  of  the  preeeot 
boandsries  of  the  City,  placed  under  a  single  Mitaicipul  Corporjition.  rh* 
ei)onnoua  numbers  of  the  population,  and  the  vaat  magnitude  of  the  intcr&sis 
whicli  would  bo  under  tlio  cure  of  lliM  Muiiioipal  Body,  nould  likevrise  render  its 
admtniBtniti'jn  n  work  of  great  difftciilty." 

The  Conimi»sionr'i"8  further  mentiou  the  hisccHon  of  Lonclon  by  the 
Thames  as  an  additional  reason  against  Unity  of  Goveninipnt. 

Wliat  they  recoinmcnd  is,  the  erection  of  the  surhiirban  Parliaoicatary 
boroughs  iuto  Corporations.  They  also  adii'i»o  that  there  ahould  be  a 
aingle  system  of  Police  and  Drmuagc. 

10.  I  rather  cullrat  from  Mr.  Scott'a  laudatory  unticea  of  [trior  advo- 
cates of  the  diaparsion  of  atithiirity,  that  hts  would  hinisplf  approve  that 
principle,  lie  U  not  very  deliiute  on  this  point,  aud  the  Report  of 
1857,  and  a  hill  founded  nn  it,  did  not  tiu<l  much  marc  luTour  iu  the 
eyes  of  City  autlmritiGs  than  Mr.  Firth's  liill  of  1880.  Uowcvcr  that 
roaj  W.,  I  believe  I  have  given  a  full  aud  fair  account  of  such  ohjcctiona 
as  lave  been  made  to  the  principle  of  Unity,  and  have  stated  the  only 
aitcrnsdvc  propounded,  uulosu  to  do  nothing  be  called  au  alternative. 

11.  The  passage  iu  the  Report  whieh  relates  to  identity  of  iuterest 
between  tl>c  Corpora-tiou  of  Loadou  and  the  existing  Munidpal  Com- 
munity may  he  relevant  to  a  projiosal  for  the  rcmoiluUiug  of  that 
Corporutiuu  within  ila  present  area,  and  niuy  have  been  quite  appropriate 
to  iu  place  in  the  Report.  To  the  present  qucatioa  it  is  not  relerant. 
HoTCvcr  well  tho  Common  Couneil  may  rcprefscnt  tlieir  own  consti- 
tuency, or  the  inlmbitanl^  of  the  City,  our  complaint  is  that  they  do  not 
repfcsent  as  outsiders,  though  they  do  affect  our  interests.  Being  in 
the  heart  of  Ijondon,  they  mar  all  plans  for  Unity  of  Government 
aa  long  as  they  stand  aloof  from  them.  They  levy  taxe^  on  our  coal, 
and  to  a  slight  extent  on  our  bread,  of  which  they  have  the  spending. 
For  iustance,  ve  pay  13(/.  on  each  ton  of  coal,  of  which  9ti.  is  spent  by 
the  Board  of  Works,  representing  3J  millions  of  people  aud  some  120 
6(|uan!  miles  of  territory,  and  4(f.  ia  spent  by  the  City  Corporation 
reprcMcnting  some  52,000  of  people  aud  little  more  tliau  onesijuare  mile 
of  territory.  I  might  give  other  instances  of  divergence  of  interest, 
but  time  and  space  are  limited,  and  I  will  only  mention  the  subject  of 
marketfi.  The  City  Corporation  has  got  the  sole  control  of  markets,  not 
only  within  the  City  itself,  but  seven  milM  from  its  boundoricii.  I 
think  that  fcir  persons  will  maintain  that,  in  exercising  this  important 
jurisdietioii,  the  City  Corporation  lias  held  in  equal  balance  the  iulcrcsta 
of  their  owu  area  and  of  the  rest  of  Loudon.  I  am  not  easting  blame 
upon  them.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  officials  in  their  position  should 
C!»copc  from  the  bias  of  interest  or  fail  to  be  ottracted  by  that  which  lay 
nearest  to  them.      But  wc  outside  Londuuers&uiTcr  daily  from  the  want 
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of  Bufliciont  markctx,  And  are  confident  that  no  proper  arrangcmcitts 
will  be  made  in  this  matter  except  by  an  atithority^  rcspouitiblc  to  tlie 
inhabitants  at  large. 

12.  With  regard  to  the  river  Thames,  I  have  always  admitted  that  it 
affords  a  strong  argument  for  having  two  Municipalities  instead  of  ouc. 
I  myself  think  that  the  considerations  in  favour  of  one  predominate. 
An  embankment  made  on  one  side  throws  water  upon  the  other.  The 
bridges  arc  a  common  posKcaHion  of  great  importance  and  value.  Supplies 
of  water  to  bn  taken  from  the  river  may  rnquii-e  regulation  with 
reference  to  the  interests  of  both  sides.  If  the  eonaervaiicy  of  the 
TKamai  is  to  hccome  a  Municipal  function,  aa  it  well  may,  it  should 
belong  to  both  aides.  The  emission  of  amokc  or  other  nosioiut  eltiiirin 
cannot  take  place  on  the  right  bank  without  annoying  those  on  the 
left.  The  sick  and  indigent  of  the  left  bank  are  also  those  of  the  right. 
Such  considerations  &s  Ihecc;  appL'.tr  tu  me  to  incline  the  balance  iit 
favour  of  Unity,  Qotivith&tftiuitug  that  aa  rugurds  draiuage,  water,  tight, 
traffic  (except"  the  bridges),  police,  and  clcanaiug  there  is  no  necesnty 
for  snch  Unity.  Neverthirless,  if  any  one  were  to  decide  in  favour  of 
Duality,  I  should  not  have  much  fault  to  liml  with  his  judgment.  Two 
such  Muuicipnlities  might  work  in  great  harmony  together,  and  their 
estaljlishment  would  be  a  great  reform,  well  worth  the  effort  we  aro 
making. 

13.  But  the  establishment  of  eight  or  ten  Municipalities,  with 
purely  arbitrary  divisions  between  them,  would  not  in  my  judgment  be 
worth  any  effort;  for  the  .itatc  of  anarchy  and  impotence  in  which 
Londoners  now  find  themselves  would  be  very  little  if  at  all  improved 
by  it.  It  would  probably  he  worse  than  no  reform  nt  all ;  for  it  would 
bear  the  semblance  of  a  great  reform  and  settlement  of  the  question, 
and  GO  postpone  a  real  settlement  far  many  yean.  It  ts  indeed 
surprising  that  anybody  should  have  thought  th^re  was  any  resem- 
blance between  divisions  of  electors  fur  Parliamentary  clectiona  and 
divisions  of  authority  for  tliu  purpose  of  regulating  the  incidents  of 
ciric  life.  Arbitrary  and  artilicial  divisions  answer  perfectly  well  for 
the  choice  of  representatives.  What  wc  want  is  unity  of  authority 
over  people  whose  interests  have  grown  up  in  common  by  natural  and 
spontaneous  growth  ;  and  arbitrary  arCificial  divisions  cannot  sever  that 
community  of  iuterestSj  though  they  are  certain  to  paralyse  the 
authority  that  should  regulate  them. 

W.  I  have  indicated  above  a  number  of  important  subjects  in  which 
Londoners  have  coiuinon  interests  requiring  <^mraon  Ciovcrnment.  I 
do  not  admit  that  Stepney  has  no  interest  in  the  drainage  of  [lammer- 
sraith,  or  Hammersmith  in  the  health  of  Stepney ;  or  that  cither  of 
thprn  has  no  interest  in  the  paving  or  lighting  of  Wbitechapel  or 
Mnrylebone;  or  that  where  lines  of  dwellings  are  eontinuoua  any 
assignable  group  is  unaffected  by  pcstilcuce  or  rinta  or  pauperism 
or  congcalion  of  traffic  aiTecting  another  group.      Many  individuals  may 
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be  unaffected,  but  not  Itirge  groups  of  society.  In  tbcse  matters  'wc  ar« 
memben  ouc  of  another,  uud  if  ono  auDcra  the  uthera  sutTcr  with  it. 
I  will  now  point  out  the  sort  of  diflScuItica  which  ariae  from  divided 
authority,  with  the  view  of  showing  what  is  the  only  remedy  for  them. 
I  moat  be  spiiriiig  of  iustaiiccs,  which  occur  iu  considerable  tnimbcrs 
to  me  in  my  capacity  of  Vestrymau. 

15.  My  first  iiuttaucc  must  be  familiar  to  everybody.  U  is  the 
mode  by  which  rondway«  laid  down  1>y  one  authority  arc  tnkcn  up  by 
another.  It  was  impresised  deeply  upon  me,  because  it  so  happened 
that  I  came  to  my  pra^ent  hoH«e  jnst  after  a  new  macAdamizeil  road 
had  been  laid  down  in  the  mo8t  perfect  order.  This  wan  picked 
up  once  within  a  week  of  its  completion,  twice  within  a  few  weeks,  aud 
three  times  within  a  few  months.  Expense,  dirt,  stoppage  of  traSic, 
and  great  dcterioratiou  of  the  roadway  are  the  consequences  of  suuh 
operations.  Of  course  they  cannot  be  prevented  as  long  as  wc  have 
umlprgrouiul  worlcit.  Bat  it  ia  certain  that  if  the  making  of  the  road 
itself,  the  drains,  and  control  over  arrangements  for  giLs  pipes,  water 
pipei,  telegraphs,  and  so  forth,  were  in  a  single  hand,  the  occasions  for 
such  cxpcnsirc  annoyances  woidd  he  much  diminished. 

16.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  give  such  a  routrol  except  to  a  single- 
muoicipality.  Main  drains^e  must  be  in  a  single  hand.  If  a  water 
company  carries  its  system  of  pipes  through  several  municipalities  it 
must  have  the  large  jiower*  given  to  Buch  corapaiiies  now.  We 
cannot  put  it  to  make  arrangements  with  a  niimlwr  of  inilcpendent 
authorities,  llut  besides  the  likelihood  that  a  single  Municipality  will 
before  verj-  long  become  the  owner  of  gas  and  water,  there  would  be 
nothing  impracticable  in  giving  to  such  a  body  a  Totce  in  dealing  with. 
subtemiucau  works  which  cannot  he  i-xcrlcd  by  eight  or  ten. 

17.  Another  difficulty  is  the  great  unccrlninty  in  many  cases  whcrc- 
jurisdiction  and  consequent  responsibility  resides.  This  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  our  Vestry  with  respect  to  disoi-derly  bouses.  But  by 
way  of  illustration  I  will  take  the  case  of  over-house  telegraph  wire*, 
the  breaking  of  which  sometimes  cavises  misdiief.  It  ia  not  a  matter 
of  much  importance  in  itself,  but  it  exhibits  in  rather  a  striking  way 
the  point  I  am  now  upon.  Sir  Henry  Tyler  asks  in  Parliament  whether 
the  Postmaster-General  is  responaihle  for  the  Post  OfBce  wires,  and 
who  is  responsible  for  others.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  the  Postmaster- 
Genernl  is  not  responsible,  and  the  Tjocnl  Anlhonties  are.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  Attorney- General  makes  a  more  guarded  statement,  but 
stil!  ascribing  responsibility  to  the  Local  Authorities.  In  my  parish 
the  Vestry  is  the  local  Biithoriiy,  and  as  the  idea  is  quite  new  to  ua,  wc 
look  into  the  matter,  and  come  to  the  comlusion  that  wc  have  neither 
power  nor  responsibility.  Of  this  ronclusiyn  wc  have  informed  divers 
authorities,  and  so  the  matter  rests  up  to  the  present  time.  Now  this 
is  just  the  sort  of  flaw  in  authority  which  is  sure  to  come  of  artificial 
division  ;  nor  would   it  be   altogether  easy  to  eurc  it  as  long  as   suclu 
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diviiion  is  maintained.      But  witli  a  single  Muuicipnl  GovcmmGnt  socb 
fliiws  arc  not  likely  to  occur,  or  if  tliry  do  can  spcdily  be  cnired, 

18.  Of  worse  effect  titan  doiil)ts  are  conflicts  of  jurisdiction.  A 
more  unedifying  apcctficlc  can  hardly  Ik;  conccircd  than  a  stmggle  at 
tlie  expense  of  the  inhahitHntn  of  Lniidon  between  two  liodius,  each 
equally  a  trnstec  for  the  inhabitnnt!*,  in  ordrr  to  decide  which  shall  do 
B  particalar  biisincM  on  bolialf  of  the  inhabitant*.  Yet,  under  our 
proHent  system,  a  docUion  ou-such  a  question  may  be  necessary;  and, 
whether  necessary  or  not,  •ncli  8trug:gle«  are  from  infirmity  of  judg- 
ment or  temper  certain  to  occur.  Take  the  following  for  specimens. 
The  Tloard  of  Works  erects  porticos  to  which  St.  (ieorge'a  Vcatry 
objects.  The  Sanitary  Ius|>cctor  of  the  Southwark  Vestry  condemns 
houscB  belonging  to  the  Hoard  of  Works,  orders  their  officer  to  put 
tbcoQ  into  habitable  condition,  and  prosecutes  him  for  disobedience.  A 
Railway  Company  ask«  Parliament  for  powers  to  conittTuct  ventilators 
in  the  public  roads,  upon  which  the  Hoard  of  Works  and  A'estry  litigate 
the  qnestion  which  shall  have  control  over  the  vcntiUtors.  I  am  not  giring:' 
any  opinion  \¥hcther  or  no  these  contests  were  ncce-s-iary,  or  whether 
cither  party  was  right  or  wrong.  T  only  say  they  arc  the  sure  and  certain 
consequencca  of  divided  authority  over  common  interests,  and  very 
scandalous  consequences  too.  Tlicy  w*>uld  at  once  be  avoided  by  tho 
creation  of  a  single  Municipality,  but  not  by  the  creation  of  eight  or  ten.* 

19.  To  any  one  who  will  carefully  consider  these  things  it  must 
Mircly  be  apparent  that  diridcd  authorities  cannot  manage  well  even 
those  things  which  they  can  undertake  at  all.  Of  greater  moment 
is  it  to  dwell  on  those  matti-rs  which  they  c-annot  even  attempt  to 
raana^.  The  impotence  of  Londoners  to  manage  their  own  afTaira 
appears  in  different  aspect*.  There  arc  occasions  in  which  Lon- 
doners have  to  contend  for  their  common  iutcrcsts  against  some  forci^ 
body.  Then  they  want  a  single  head  and  hand  to  fight  their  battle. 
There  axe  occasions  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  thn  interests  of 
diflercnt  bodies  of  ]iondoner«  in  the  balnucc,  and  to  ascertain  the 
rcsnit  i  then  tbcy  want  a  common  dclibcratiTc  body,  in  which  all 
may  find  a  voice-  And  there  arc  occasions  on  which  operations 
arc  proposed  atfccting  the  whale  area,  nr  a  large  part  of  it;  then  they 
want  a  common  executive  to  impose  the  wilt  of  the  majority  upon  dis- 
sentients. Of  course  many  cases  have  more  than  one  aspect,  but  it  is 
usefVil  to  show  in  how  many  ways  Unity  of  Governmeut  is  necessary 
for  us.  I  wilt  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  three  classes,  only  premising 
that  in  all  of  them  diriiion  of  authority  is  tantamount  to  incapacity 
of  action. 

•  Even  while  I  mitctku,  Mr.  I^Ii'b  \-ery  *ble  Mnay,  I'liBl  putilislinl  dy  the  CoMen 
Club,  PMcbca  my  K»a.J-  IIo  tcf»r»  to  *«  eRiwriein  liticDtion  Uiwcco  tlie  Hoard  oJ  Works 
m.1iA  tli«  Tb«m«*  lJoMcrr«t>;y.  And  ba  t^wAea  (roin  tUo  lUjiort  of  •  Wclccl  Comiaittoe  io 
1S77.  poantiiif  out  th»  diMulvsntagM,  in  mm  of  Bro,  o(  )ia<.-ing  th*  Fir*  hnptA*,  tJ>«  ir^^tr 
■upplj,  and  too  polka  nwlar  diffwcnt  MthontMi.  Min  Lundon,  iiuU-ad  of  attngloaiitbority 
w  iu  .tirporato  towni  Mr.  Dell.  Cbp  aecrvtary  u{  tba  Ijw  Firo  Company,  poiiiUd  oultba 
sa-ae  Uiint  in  a  fMai<lil*t  |>iibliibcd  by  kiia  a  btlk  while  a^ 
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30.  Of  the  first  class  perlift|i8  no  bettor  illustration  can  be  taken 
than  the  ]>cuding  controversy  over  our  supplies  of  water.  Fur  vant  of  a 
GoTcrunieiit  wc  have  never  beeu  able  to  supply  ouriclrcs,  and  we  have 
been  tbc  sport  of  Joiat-Stock  Conipauita.  For  a  long  time  the 
Companiea  fought  and  wmugled  over  us  with  one  another  to  such  &a 
extent  that  the  s]>ectacle  vaa  seen  of  ttircc  competing  scte  of  vatcr  pipes 
in  one  atieet.  When  weary  of  contention,  they  matle  us  the  subject  of 
treatieR  with  one  another,  with  the  result  that  we  pay  a  large  pric-e  for 
water  which  is  too  often  of  iiidiiTcrent  (quality.  GraduuUy  and  after 
long  preaching  by  its  advocates,  the  doctrine  prevails  that  we  should 
supply  ourselves  with  water,  or,  in  other  words,  that  our  water  supplies 
should  be  managed  by  persona  who  should  have  no  iuteroiit  at  vuriance 
with  their  duty  to  make  the  water  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  poaeible. 
That  object  ia  most  aimpty  efleeted  by  baying  up  the  interests  of  the 
Companies  at  a  fair  priri*.  Again,  we  cannot  do  that  for  onrsclvev, 
there  is  nobody  with  the  authority  to  bargain  for  us,  and  no  power  of 
raising  the  pu^cba^f>raoney  by  taxing  the  recipients  of  water.  So  the 
Uovcmmcnt  have  to  conduct  that  business  for  us,  when  the  helpless 
position  of  Londoners  becomes  at  oucc  apparent.  The  Water  Compaaies 
it  appears  will  uot  soil  their  property  for  less  than  about  twonty-niae 
millions  of  money,  and  the  Uuvernmcut  pmcuiiies  that  sum — a  sum  so 
largely  above  the  market  value  that  ui>uq  the  bargain  beeomiug  known 
the  shares  at  once  rose  ia  the  market,  some  to  the  enormous  extent  of  70 
and  even  1 14  [)cr  cent. 

21.  I  am  not,  and  never  was,  one  of  thoce  who  blamed  Sir  Richard 
Cross  or  his  colleagues  in  this  matter.  But  1  have  frequently  insisted 
on  it  to  point  the  moral  of  Self-Uovcrnment,  The  National  Gorcra- 
mcnt  arc  in  a  totally  false  jxisitioa  in  such  a  matter.  They  should  not 
be  driring  bargains  between  Water  Companies  and  their  customers,  but 
should  hold  the  balance  Impartially  between  tlicm.  The  Compaiiiea 
drove  their  bargain  with  all  the  keenness  of  self- interest.  The  Oorem 
meut  on  the  other  side  had  no  such  motive.  Tliey  could  not  creu  con- 
sult the  consumers  of  water,  because  the  cunaumers  had  uo  rcpreseuta^ 
tire  body.  N'othing  in  short  could  or  can  balance  the  force  of  the 
Companies  in  snch  n  bargain  except  a  Municipality  of  London.  There 
are  those  who  tell  us  with  great  coulidencc  that  we  shall  never  get  a 
better  bargain.  Probably  they  are  right,  if  we  are  always  to  remain  in  the 
impotence  of  anarchy.  But  give  us  a  Government  with  all  the  resources 
of  Loudon  behind  it,  and  therefore  with  the  power  of  introducing  fi'csh> 
supplies,  and  1  beheve  tliat  a  very  dilfereut  story  may  be  told. 

22.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  Water  Companies  is  claiming  to  increase 
its  charges  in  proportion  to  the  increased  value  of  the  htmses  supplied  by 
it.  The  claim  ia  being  resisted  by  some  urban  or  siib\irban  Ttamixlen. 
I  am  not  intimating,  neither  have  1,  any  opiuion  as  to  the  legality  oC 
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tlic  riaim,  but  tli«  questiou  is  no  vcr}'  imporUat  to  Lonilonera  at  hrgCj 
that  to  obtaiu  a  satisfactory  dccisiou  of  it,  tlieir  Governmenl,  aud  uot  a 
cbaucc  |)er»on,  should  be  the  autagonist  of  the  Companies.  Tberc  is  uo 
«uch  GoYcmment,  so  application  is  being  made  tn  Veitries  for  contribu- 
tioo  tuwanla  the  costs,  uiid  at  tbt»  monieiit  a  motion  i»  pending  in  our 
Vestry  on  the  subject. 

23.  'What  CAU  Ve&trica  do  Jti  such  a  matter?  They  arc  ropes  of 
-sand,  falling  to  pieces  at  the  first  vtraiu.  Mo«t  will  refuae  to  act  in 
matters  not  expressly  within  the  sphere  of  their  duties.  Great  cffbrta 
vcre  made  to  set  uji  aeoinbincd  aetioit  of  tlic  Vestries  ou  the  question 
■of  water  supply,  but  tbey  have  wholly  failed.  A  number  of  delegates 
were  chosen,  and  they  attended  .inmc  meeting's  and  framed  a  plan, 
but  some  Vcatrica  wnuld  not  support  the  action  of  their  delegates, ' 
and  I  believe  some  nithdrcw  them  altogether.  It  must  be  ao  in  all 
cases  iu  vrbicli  the  u^ajority  cmmot  biud  the  minority.  After  a  tinw 
the  rope  of  Band  crumbles  into  its  origiunl  atoms. 

34.  As  an  instance  of  the  advautagc  of  corporate  aetion,  1  may 
refer  to  tbe  case  of  Eppiug  Forest.  The  Lords  of  Forestal  Manors  were 
iT^pidly  cuclusiug  the  wasle  lauds.  It  wan  the  interest  of  Loudouers, 
to  wbom  the  waste  hud  long  bccu  a  place  of  etijoymcut,  to  stop  the 
-cuclosiiica.  Tbcy  had  no  legal  claim,  but  the  Corarooucrs  of  the  Forest 
Lad  such  a  claim.  The  Cummoncrs  were  too  vcak  and  loose  a  body  to 
contend  with  the  Lords,  Some  iadividuala  tried  to  do  so  from  time  to 
time,  but  were  defeated.  Then  the  Corporatiou  of  Loudon  came  for- 
ward. Tliey  had  acquired  a  legal  status  as  Commoners,  wiiU  the  rigbt 
of  graziug  a  few  cows.  Ou  Ibis  sleuder  pretext  of  a  legal  right,  they 
-opposed  tlte  euclosurc  of  the  whole  wiLste.  Their  real  motive  of  course 
waa  the  advantage  of  the  LoudonLTH.  They  were  able  to  give  lo  the  case 
an  amount  of  research  and  le^al  skill  which  had  never  before  been 
applied  to  it,  and  they  succeeded  in  the  contest.  Not  only  bo,  but 
tliey  have  purchased  the  soil  from  its  owners,  liy  this  means  a  recrea- 
tion ground,  invaluable  for  the  enormous  population  of  East  Loudon, 
bas  been  secured  at  a  moderate  price.  1  have  often  seeu  this  action  of 
the  City  Corporation  extolled  for  its  great  libcralily.  Thia  however  is 
luistokeu  praise;  no  Ix>rd  Mayor,  aldcrmno,  or  common  couucillor  is  a 
.penny  the  poorer  on  account  of  Kpping  Forest ;  for  alt  their  exijcnditure 
is  or  will  be  met  out  of  public  funda.  The  praise  to  wliich  llie  Corpora- 
tion is  entitled  is  that  of  iitatesmauship,  sagacity  in  perceiving  a  great 
opportnuity,  and  pruiuptitude  »ud  boldnes^s  in  seizing  it.  Sut  the  moral 
I  am  poiiiliug  here  is  that  unless  there  had  been  an  organized  Govern- 
meut,  the  opportuuily  would  and  must  have  been  lost  Kren  if  any- 
body bad  thought  of  entering  into  the  stnigglc  over  the  Forest,  there 
would  have  been  uo  reservoir  of  money  to  draw  u|K)n,  uo  such  con- 
centrated and  sustained  force  as  is  necessary  to  win  a  great  battle. 
The  Londoners  would  have  beeu  as  helple&s  in  the  face  of  enclosures  as 
tbcy  now  are  in  the  face  of  Water  Companies. 
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25.  In  the  paper  wbicU  laa  elicited  tlicsc  remarks  Mr.  Scott  dwells 
strongly  on  tlie  elficieucy  of  the  City  Corporatiou.  I  am  not  concerned 
to  dispute  his  posltiou.  He  seems  to  thiak  it  au  argitmcut  uguiust 
Unitjr  ofGorcmmeut.  It  is  just  the  reverse.  I  believe  it  to  bo  true  that 
the  ciric  affairs  of  the  City  have  been  more  vigorously  managed  than 
those  of  other  portions  of  London.  But  the  more  keenly  a  man  is 
alire  to  this  fact,  the  more  he  ought  to  wish  that  other  Ixiidoners 
ahonld  have  the  advantage  of  Municipal  GoTernracnt  too.  The  City 
ought  not  to  be  diaplcascd  with  us  that  wc  ask  for  a  king;,  even  as  they 
have  a  king.  All  the  advautnges  that  the  City  possesHc^  ai-c  due  to  its 
organ iisatiou.  Organize  the  vholc  of  Loudon,  aud  the  same  advantages 
will  be  reaped  by  the  whole. 


II. 

26.  ^'ith  regard  to  the  second  closa  of  cases,  it  is  a  acnous  (lis* 
advantage  that  Londoners  as  a  body  should  hare  uothiug  to  any  to 
proposals  atfoetiog  different  parts  of  the  toim  or  dilfercut  classes,  and 
should  be  unable  to  prououucc  any  oggrcgjitc  opinion  or  to  deliberate  iu 
any  effective  vrsiy  upon  matters  of  comoion  interest. 

37.  Take  a  case  which  happens  to  have  just  occurred  iu  our  Vestry.' 
A  company  proposes  to  carry  a  liuc  of  railway  through  Paddiugton, 
Maryleboue,  and  Ht.  George's,  so  as  to  connect  the  northern  aud 
'touthera  cireumrercnces  of  the  Metropolitan  lines,  St,  George's, 
and  I  believe  Paddingtou,  approve  of  the  project,  but  desire  some  pro- 
tective clause.",  for  which  they  will  appear  separately  (not  without 
expense)  in  Parliament,  Marylebone  opposes  the  project  in  loto.  Now, 
this  is  a  scheme  affecting  a  substantial  porlion  of  London  ;  not  only  the 
three  parishes  where  the  new  liuc  runs,  but  myriads  of  people  who  use 
the  Metropolitan  line.  Apart  from  imliviiiuaU  whoac  property  is 
touched,  and  on  the  question  of  its  benefit  to  Londoners,  titcrc  ought  to 
be  but  one  voice  heard  in  Parliament,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  Muuici- 
pality  of  London. 

28.  Agaiii,  a  proposal  may  he  made  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  one 
locality,  which  yet  if  there  were  a  common  Govcrumeut  wight  be 
executed  at  the  expense  of  the  whole,  in  the  view  of  couferring.  or  of 
having  conferred,  similar  tienctilaon  utla-r  luculittcs.  Such  a  boon  as  a 
park  to  the  people  of  Paddingtou  might,  aud  probably  would,  be 
secured  by  a  Municipality  as  one  of  a  series  of  nrrangcmcnts  Dot  unfair  to 
other  parts  of  Loudon. 

29.  Other  subjects,  som«  of  the  highest  importance,  require  dis- 
cussiciu  iu  ft  re  preset  itutive  body  of  Londoners ;  some  for  decision 
there,  some  for  an  authoritative  expression  of  aggregate  opinion.     And 

*1  believe  that  such  qucatious  will  never  be  disposed  of  in  auy  satis- 
factory way  till  that  method  ia  adopted.  The  extremely  difficult 
ftuestion  of  clcaraaccs  aud  artlsaus'  dwellings,  the  iucidencc  of  local 
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t&xatjon,  the  ndniiBsion  of  tramnays,  the  application  of  cndoniocDts,  tho 
prereatiou  of  smoke,  arc  all  qucftlioos  of  thts  kiud. 


in. 

30.  As  regards  tlie  third  class  of  cases,  the  necessity  of  UnitT  bu 
been  admittud  and  acted  upon  ku  far  ua  regards  large  works,  such  u  a 
main  draJiiage,  a  rtvnr  embankment,  and  Blreet  improvemeuts.  It  was 
aguiu  admitted  hy  Sir  11.  Crom'a  Bill,  aud  would  have  been  acted  aa  if 
Lis  'Water  Trust  had  been  established.  But  there  is  still  a  conflict  of 
jurisdicliuu  between  the  Hoard  of  ^^''urk3  aud  the  Vcatrics  wlucli  lead,  as 
above  shown,  to  a  good  deal  of  frictioii.  There  are  still  important 
matters  nhich  absolutely  require  U  nitj  of  Government,  if  we  are  to  hare 
them  uuder  our  owa  eoulrot  at  all.  I  need  hardly  dwell  more  on  the 
subject  of  water.  Artiticial  light  stauds  in  precisely  the  same  positioa. 
Pcrhap»  the  moat  ridiculous  result  of  the  belplessucss  to  which  London 
is  rcdaced  is  that  we  cannot  make  any  re»ulaliuu  for  our  public 
conrcyances.  BccauM  cabs  run  &11  over  Loudon,  there  is  no  Local 
Authority  cspnhle  of  dealing  with  them.  So  the  Imperial  Parliament 
ha&  to  debate  this  subject,  and  people  from  all  pnrts  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom  called  hither  to  discharge  the  national  affaiiB  are  set  to  frame 
minute  rcgiilatioRs  for  Loarlon  cabs.  The  result  is  not  satiHractorj'  to 
that  very  useful,  and,  as  I  find  him,  very  obliging  member  of  Londoa 
society,  the  cabman.  Neither  is  it  to  the  public.  Of  course  Parlia- 
ment cannot  attend  to  this  matter  except  at  very  long  intervals.  If  we 
had  a  l^vcrnmcnt  it  would  be  an  ordinary  departmental  affair.  But 
for  this  purpose  eight  or  tea  Municipalities  would  be  na  more  cfGeacious 
than  the  present  anarchy. 

81.  I  now  turn  to  the  otlicr  reasons  against  Unity  of  Qovernmcut 
vKich  arc  put  fornartl  by  the  Report  of  1954.  They  are  two  iu 
number :  one  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the  town  do  not 
know  other  parts ;  and  the  other  is.,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  tusk  must 
render  it  one  of  great  difficulty.  Theac  arc  couJL':etural  reasons,  and 
the  answers  which  might  have  been  given  iu  the  year  1834  arc  obvious. 
The  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the  town  hare  never  been  called  upon  to 
know  other  parts;  wheu  they  arc,  the  knowledge  will  be  ac(|nircd,  at 
least  sutHcieutlv  for  the  pur|>oHesuf  Civic  (iuvernment.  DiSiculty  there 
will  be  no  doubt;  great  ditSculty,  but  not  more  than  human  capacity 
can  grapple  with ;  not  more  than  is  found  in  the  mauagcinent  of  tho 
Post  Offlre,  or  of  the  Korth-WcMcrn  Knilway.  But,  in  fact,  these  rather 
weak  ohjcctions  have  been  completely  nuswercd  by  experiment,  so  tliat 
we  need  not  speculate  on  them  any  longer. 

S2.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  absorbed  iuto  itself 
powers  previously  difl'used  among  some  3(K)  nulhoriticB,  and  has  added 
to  them  other  powers  bejiides.  Its  first  object  nas  the  construction  of 
arterial  drainage:   but  when  once  created  it  was  found  that  b  body 
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>  citable  of  real  aetiou  was  so  advantageous  to  London  that  a  great 
quantity  of  olLer  v-urk  lias  been  given  it  to  do.  The  cotiHtitutiiiu  of  this 
Hoard  ia  not  quite  satisfactory,  but,  imperfect  as  that  may  be,  it  has 
conferred  very  grc&t  benefits  on  Loudoucrs.  Tbrough  it  wc  ba-vc  oor 
main  drainage ;  we  buvc  tbc  gruudust  aud  must  beutitiful  feature  in 
London,  the  Tfaamca  iiinibaukmeut ;  tc  have  free  bridges  across  the 
river;  we  have  commodiout  new  streets,  such  as  Nnrthumberlaad  Atcuuc 
and  Queen  Victoria  Street ;  wc  have  nn  ell'cctirc  control  over  new  build- 
ings; we  hare  endless  im[iroveuieQt«  in  the  numbering  of  houses  and 
the  naming  of  streets.  In  these  departments  cfaaos  has  been  gradually 
reduced  to  something  like  order,  and  ihe  Board  bas  effectually  dispelled 
the  notion  that  it  is  imiiosHiblc  to  acquire  the  knowleilge  of  local  details 
necessary  for  a  single  local  Government  of  Loudon.  So  far  as  regards 
buildiugs,  drainnf^c,  street  .arrangements,  bridges,  protection  against  tire, 
aud  a  number  of  rainni-  matters,  the  Itonrd  rules  well  over  its  great 
provtuoe  covered  with  liouses.  A  comprehensifu  Civic  Government, 
having  no  friction  with  otlicr  civic  anthorities,  would  do  the  work  with 
more  case,  and  therefore  with  still  more  efficiency. 

33.  In  the  matter  of  schooling  the  School  Board  have  exhibited 
similar  rcstUts  in  oven  a  more  marked  way.  Tlicir  work  was  novel  in 
kind  and.  cuormoua  in  magnitude.  Tlicy  had,  and  have,  plenty  of 
enemies,  and  every  fault  they  have  eummittud  or  incouvenieuoc  they 
have  caused  has  lieen  keenly  marked  and  loudly  pruclatmed.  Even 
their  unaroidable  dilhcultics  aud  their  misfortunes  have  been  paraded 
and  imputed  to  them  as  faults.  Ihit  they  v-crc  at  the  first,  and  are 
Btill,  a  couru^eous  and  able  bmly,  and  noting  on  popular  election  they 
have  had  behind  them  the  force  of  tbc  body  of  Londoners,  who 
generously  reeo^niae  tbc  great  work  they  arc  doing  and  su[))>ort  them 
ateadily  in -it.  They  hod  in  tbeir  hands  full  and  comprehensive  powers, 
not  limited  by  any  competuig  powers,  over  the  subject  committed  to 
them.  The  result  of  their  eleven  years  of  work  has  been  such  as  to 
exceed  all  the  c.\pectutiou8  which  I,  at  least,  ever  formed.  The  creation 
of  thi'i  instrument  luis  devuluped  udminietrativc  ability  of  a  very  high 
order.  And  I  think  that  nobody  who  studies  the  achiercmentii  of  the 
School  Board  can  doubt  that  when  we  have  a  Muuiciiiality  of  Loudon 
it  will  attract  to  it  men  of  the  highest  abilities  and  ebaracter,  who  will 
nut  find  the  details  of  Civic  (luvernment  too  intricate  to  deal  with. 

34.  So  far  forth  then  as  wc  have  tried  Unity  of  Oovcrumcnt  wc  have 
Buecceilcd ;  wc  have  fouud  public  spirit,  seal,  and  iidministratiTe  ability 
Kufheicnt  for  the  occasion,  and  we  have  succeeded  just  in  pro]}ortion  as 
wc  have  rested  our  orgaoizatton  ou  the  broad  basis  of  popular  clection,and 
have  armed  it  with  plenary  powers  over  the  subject  committed  to  it. 

85.  Iliat  a  Kiugle  Municipality  fur  London  must  act  lai^ly  through 
kxial  agents  aud  managers  is  certain.  It  may  he  expedieutto  give  to 
Buch  managers  a  dclinite  legal  position  instead  of  a  purely  voluntary  one, 
such  as  tbc    School  Board's   managera  now  hold.      But   however  that 
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matter  may  be  d«alt  i^itli,  it  is  oue  of  detail,  provided  tbat  the  »upre- 
macjr  of  the  Municipality  be  kept  ttniapnired. 

3fi.  I  will  draw  th PUG  remnrks  to  ft  close  by  noticing  two  point*  to 
which  Mr.  Scott  attaches  importniice. 

37.  One  is  our  old  friend  Centralization,  which  is  alnavn  niadetodo 
duty  opon  these  occasions.  Mr.  Scott  identifies  it  with  dcntriiction  of 
popular  liberties.  But  be  goes  on  to  tell  iia  that  this  idea  is  Miggcstcd 
to  him  b,r  some  old  proposals  to  place  certain  civic  matters  in  the  bands 
of  the  OowH.  I  agre<;in  thinking  that  the  National  Govcmmcutsliould 
not  uudertake  matterH  of  Civic  (TOTerument.  But  it  is  impossible  to  have 
any  authority  at  all  without  centralization ;  and  t  propose,  not  such 
ccutralJKation  us  will  destroy  any  popular  liberties,  but  only  such  as  will 
secure  tothc{>eoplc  of  London  the  liberty  of  managing  thcironu  affairs. 

Sft.  Then  Mr.  Scott  lays  bold  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at  the 
Mansion  House,  in  which  he  says  that  the  Corporation  of  London  is 
not  likely  to  be  degraded.  He  compares  thi«  saying  with  Mr.  Firth's 
Bill  of  1881,  which  propounds  a  plan  for  a  large  corporatirc  representa- 
tion of  all  London,  iucluding  the  City.  And  tie  finds  that  the  City 
district  is  put  on  a  par  with  other  districts.  "  If  this  is  not  degrading 
the  City  of  London,"  says  Mr.  Scott,  "  it  is  diBBcuU  to  say  what  the 
term  implivs."  Now,  \i\i[\  all  dcfcrcuee,  this  seems  to  me  a  very 
unworthy  view  to  take  of  a  great  public  affair.  Mr.  Firth's  plan  would 
transform  the  existing  Corporation  into  a  far  greater  one.  Mr.  Scott 
seems  to  be  confnttiiig  the  Corporation  with  the  individusis  who  eom- 
poBC  it,  or  who  are  looking  forwnrd  to  compose  it.  They  doubtless 
would  undergo  change.  If  the  change  was  for  the  worse,  the  Corpora- 
tion might  be  degraded.  But  if  not  for  the  worec,  I  fail  to  sec  the 
dcgrailation.  If  the  iiowcr.-*  of  the  Corporation  were  impaired,  it  might 
be  degradation ;  bat  if  enlarged  and  strengthened,  where  is  the  degrada- 
tion ?  Mr.  Scott  would  hardly  think  himself  dcgradwi  if  to-morrow 
he  found  himself  the  Chamberlain  of  a  Corporation  ruling  over  a 
people  serentyfcld  more  numerous  and  a  territoi^'  a  hundredfold 
larger  than  the  City  Corporation  now  has.  I  shall  not  think  our  Vestry 
of  St.  (icorgc's  dfgradrd,  but  the  contrary,  if  instead  of  painfully 
exercising  ita  present  stinted  powers  it  becomes  the  handmaid  of  a 
supremo  Mumcipality,  and  one  important  wheel  in  a  powerful  maehiue, 
worthily  ruling  the  rivic  life  of  all  London.  To  combine  parts  of  a 
great  natural  whole  nhich  arc  only  artificially  divided,  and  ought  never 
to  liare  been  divided,  is  a  process  the  vcrj-  reverse  of  degradation  ;  for  by 
it  every  part  is  exalted  and  strt-ngtheucd.  And  iu  spite  of  all  warniogH 
against  prophesying  when  one  docs  not  know,  I  will  venture  to  prophesy 
now  that,  if  the  Reform  which  wc  advocate  be  carried,  every  Londoner 
who  thinks  at  alt  of  the  matter  will  feci  his  heart  beating  a  little  more 
proudly  in  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  grandest  Municipality  that  is  or 
ever  was  iu  the  world. 

Arthuk  HoHHon^ 
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IF  the  skclutous  of  uu  uraiig-utau  and  a  cbiniimiiBce  be  compared 
iritb  that  of  a  man,  tlicre  will  be  fuuud  to  be  the  most  woudcrful 
imblancc,  together  with  a  vciy  mniked  dircrsity.  Bone  for  bone, 
•throughout  tlic  whole  structure]  will  be  found  to  ngrcc  la  general 
form,  positioD,  and  function,  the  only  nbsolute  differences  being  that 
the  or&ng  has  nine  wrist  bones,  whereas  mau  and  the  cliinipanzee 
have  but  eight  ;  and  the  chimpanzee  has  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs,  whereas 
tlie  orang,  like  nian^  has  but  twelve.  With  these  two  exceptions,  the 
difTerencea  are  those  of  shape,  proportion,  and  direction  only,  though  the 
resulting  ditfcrcnces  iu  the  external  form  and  motions  arc  rery  consider- 
able- The  greatest  of  these  are,  that  the  feet  of  the  anthropoid  or 
man-like  a]H!!<,  as  well  as  those  of  all  monkeys,  arc  formed  like  hands, 
Ttith  large  opposable  thumbs  littcd  to  grasp  the  branches  of  trees  but 
unsuitable  for  erect  walking,  while  the  banda  have  weak  small  thumhs 
but  very  lung:  and  powerful  tingcrs,  forming  a  hook  rather  than  a  hand 
adapted  for  climbing  up  ti'cca  and  suspending  the  whole  weight  from 
horizontal  brancliea.  Tbo  almost  complete  identity  of  the  skeleton, 
however,  aud  the  close  similarity  of  the  muscles  and  of  all  the  iutcrnal 
orgaus,  have  produceil  that  striking  and  ludicrous  resemblance  to  maa 
which  every  one  recognizes  in  these  higler  apes  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
in  the  whole  monkey  tribe;  the  face  and  features,  the  motions,  atlitudeSj 
and  gestures  being  often  a  strange  curicaturc  of  huuiuuity.  Let  us, 
then,  examine  a  little  more  closely  in  what  the  resemblance  consists, 
and  how  far,  aud  to  what  extent,  thc^e  animals  really  differ  from  ui. 

Besides  the  face,  which    is  ofteu  wonderfully  human — altliougli  the 
absence  of  any  protuberant  nose  gives  it  often  a  curiously  infantile  a8]>ect, 
lookeys,  and  especially  apes,  resemble  us  most  closely  in  the  hand  aud 
The  baud  lias  wcU-formed  tiugcrs  with  iiails,  and  the  skiu  of  the 
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imlm  )■  linrd  and  fuiruwed  like  our  own.  He  tliumb  is,  bowcvcr, 
■mBlIcr  Kiul  wcakt-r  tlum  uun,  and  i>  not  so  much  used  io  taUug  hold 
of  anything.  The  monkey's  hand  is,  therefore,  not  so  well  ada[)ted  &» 
that  of  mui  for  a  variety  of  pur|K»C9,  and  rauiiot  be  applied  with  such 
precision  in  holding  small  objects,  while  it  i»  uustutablc  for  performing 
delicate  oiterations  sueh  a»  tying  a  kuot  or  writing  with  a  pen.  A 
monkey  doci  not  tukc  hold  of  a  nut  with  its  forc-fiugcr  and  thumb  an 
wc  ilo,  but  gra»i«  it  between  the  fingent  and  the  palm  in  a  clumsy  way, 
jtiat  11  a  baby  does  before  it  Ims  acquired  the  {iroper  use  of  its  hand. 
Two  groups  of  monkeys — one  iu  Africa  and  one  in  South  America — 
have  uo  thuuil^a  on  iLcir  hands,  and  yet  ttiey  do  not  seem  to  be  ia  any 
mpcct  inferior  to  other  kinds  which  possess  it.  la  most  of  the 
Atncricnn  tnonkeya  the  thumb  bends  in  the  xume  direction  as  the 
(Ingtn,  and  in  nmic  U  it  so  perfectly  opposed  to  the  fingers  as  our 
thumbs  are;  »nd  nil  tbrsc  circumstances  show  that  the  hand  of  the 
nicmkey  \»,  both  Htructurally  and  functionally,  a  very  different  and  Tcry 
inferior  organ  to  that  of  nmn,  since  it  is  not  applied  to  similar  purpoac*, 
nor  is  it  enpitblc  of  being  so  applied. 

When  wc  look  at  the  feet  of  monkeys  we  hnd  a  still  greater  differ- 
ene«,  for  tlieso  have  much  larger  and  more  op]iosablo  thiunbe  and  arc 
thrri-fore  more  like  our  haudit ;  aud  this  is  the  ciue  with  all  monkeya, 
■o  that  even  those  uhicb  hnvu  nu  thumbs  ou  their  bauds,  or  have  them 
amnll  and  weak  and  poiulh^l  to  the  fm^ers,  have  always  large  and  well- 
funned  tlnimlHi  on  their  feet.  It  was  on  acconnt  of  this  peculiarity 
that  tho  great  I'^reueh  uatunUiHt  Cuvier  named  the  whole  group  of 
monkeys  Qundrumaun,  or  fonr-handcd  animals,  because,  besides  the 
two  hands  on  their  forc-Iimb«,  they  have  also  two  bands  in  place  of 
feet  on  their  hind-limbs.  Mudej-n  naturalists  have  given  up  tbc  use  of 
this  term,  because  thoy  sny  that  the  hind  extremities  of  at)  monkeys  are 
really  feet,  only  tlirsc  feet  arc  shaped  like  hands  ;  but  this  ia  a  point  of 
nnatomy,  or  rather  of  noracoclaturc,  which  we  tiued  not  here  discun. 

Let  us,  however,  before  going  further,  inquire  into  the  purpose  and 
uite  of  this  peculiarity,  and  wc  shall  then  see  that  it  is  simply  an 
ndaptatiou  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  animnU  which  possess  it.  Monkeys, 
u  a  rule,  live  iu  trees,  and  are  espedolly  abundant  in  the  great  tropics! 
forests.  Tbcy  feed  chictty  upon  fruits,  and  occasionally  eat  insects  and 
bints'-eggs,  as  «oU  as  young  binU,  all  of  which  tlicy  find  in  the  trees; 
and,  as  thry  have  no  occasion  to  come  down  to  the  ground,  they  trmvel 
fhiu  \Kt  to  lr«o  by  jumpiug  or  swinging,  aud  thus  pass  the  greater 
part  of  tbeir  lives  entirely  among  the  leafy  branches  of  kifty  trees. 
Fur  suob  a  mode  of  existence,  they  retjutre  to  be  able  to  move  with 
perfect  taao  upon  tai^  or  small  bnuichrs,  and  to  climb  np  rapidly  from 
one  bough  lo  auother.  As  tbcy  use  thrir  hands  for  gathering  fruit  and 
^atchil^^  inarcts  or  birds,  they  require  wme  means  of  holding  on  with 
their  feet,  otherwiM  they  would  be  liable  to  continual  falls,  and  thcr 
arc   able  to  do  this  by  mcaua  of  thctr  h»)g  finger-like  toes  and  large 
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opposable  tlimnba,  nliicli  grasp  a  branch  almost  as  sccarcly  as  a  birj 
grasps  iu  pcrcb.  Tbv  true  bauds,  oa  tlio  contrary,  are  used  cbiefly 
to  climb  with,  and  to  swing  tbe  wholt;  weight  of  tbe  body  from  one 
braucb  or  one  tree  to  anotbt^r,  and  fnr  this  purpose  the  fingers  arc  very 
long  and  strong,  and  in  mauy  species  tbcy  aru  further  ntrcngtbened  by 
beiug  p&rtiatly  juiacd  together,  aa  if  the  skin  of  our  6ng:crs  grew 
together  sis  far  as  the  knnckloa.  This  shows  that  the  separate  action 
of  tbe  fiiigcra,  which  is  so  important  to  us,  is  little  retjuired  by  monkeys, 
whose  baud  is  really  nn  organ  for  clirabing  and  seising  food,  while  their 
foot  ia  required  to  support  them  firmly  in  any  position  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  for  this  purposu  it  has  become  modified  into  a  large  and 
powerful  grasping  baud. 

Auother  striking  difference  between,  monkeys  and  men  is  that  the 
former  never  walk  with  case  in  an  erect  posture,  but  always  use  their 
arms  in  climbing  or  in  walking  on  all-fours  like  most  qiindrnpeds.  The 
monkeys  that  we  see  in  tbe  streets  drevicd  up  and  wn.tking  erect,  only 
do  so  after  much  drilling  and  teaching,  jnist  as  dogs  may  be  laagbt 
to  walk  in  the  same  way ;  and  tbe  posture  is  almost  as  unnatural  to 
the  one  autranl  as  it  is  to  the  other.  The  largest  and  most  man-like 
of  the  apes — the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  and  orang-utan — also  walk  usually 
on  all-fours  ;  but  in  these  the  arms  arc  so  loug  anif  the  icga  so  short 
that  the  body  appears  half  erect  when  walking;  and  they  have  the 
habit  of  resting  on  the  knuckles  of  the  bauds,  not  on  the  palms  like 
the  smaller  monkeys,  whose  arms  and  legs  arc  more  nearly  of  nu  ccjnal 
length,  which  tends  stJU  further  to  give  them  &  acmi-crcct  position. 
Still,  they  are  uevcr  known  to  walk  of  their  own  accord  on  their  hind 
legs  only,  though  they  can  do  so  for  short  distances,  and  the  story  of 
their  using  a  stick  and  walking  erect  by  its  help  in  the  wild  state  is  not 
true.  Monkeys,  then,  arc  both  fonr-hnnded  and  four-footed  beasts; 
they  possess  four  bands  formed  very  much  like  our  hands,  and  capable 
of  picking  up  or  holding  any  small  object  in  the  same  manner ;  but 
they  are  also  four-footed,  because  they  use  all  four  limbs  for  the  purpose 
of  walking,  running,  or  climbing  ;  and,  being  adapted  to  this  double 
purpose,  the  hands  want  the  delicacy  of  touch  and  the  freedom  as  well 
aa  tbe  preeiaion  of  movement  which  ours  possess.  Man  aluuo  ia  so 
constructed  that  he  walks  erect  with  perfect  ease,  and  has  his  hands 
free  for  any  use  to  which  he  wishes  to  apply  them ;  and  this  is  the 
great  and  essential  bodily  distinction  between  monkeys  and  men. 

Wo  will  now  gi%-e  some  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  monkeys 
and  the  countries  they  inhabit. 

Tup.  PiKPEitENT  KiKi>3  OP  MoyKZTs  and  the  Countrtes  they  Txn.iBiT. 

Monkeys  arc  usually  divided  into  three  kinds — apra,  monkeys,  and 
linboons;  but  thcec  do  nut  include  the  American  monkeys,  which  arc 
really  more  different  from  all  those  of  the  Old  World  than  any  of  the 
latter  are  from  each  other.     Naturalista,  therefore,   divide  the   whoLo 
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monkey-tribe  into  two  great  families,  inhabiting  fhe  Old  and  tlic  New 
Worlds  respectively;  and,  if  wc  leam  to  remember  tlie  tiiid  of  differ- 
ences by  ^bich  tliose  several  gronpa  are  distiDgiiished,  wc  shall  be  able 
to  understand  somothiiig  of  tbe  elsasifiration  of  animals,  and  the 
difference  Iwtwecn  important  and  unimpnrtant  cbarocters. 

Taking  first  tlie  Old  Worlil  gnmp«,  they  may  lie  thus  defined : — apes 
have  no  tails  ;  monkeys  have  taJU,  which  arc  viatialty  long;  while  baboons 
have  short  tails,  and  their  faers,  instead  of  being  roiiitd  and  with  a 
man-like  c:(pre)ision  as  in  apes  and  monkeys,  are  long  and  more  dog- 
like. These  diffcrcnoes  arc,  however,  by  no  means  eonstant,  and  it  is 
oflcu  difficult  to  tell  whether  an  auitnal  should  be  classed  aa  an  ape,  a 
monkey,  or  a  baboon.  Tlie  GibraUnr  ape,  for  example,  though  it  has 
no  tail,  is  really  a  monkey,  because  it  has  callo-iitics,  or  hard  pads  of 
hare  skin  on  whieh  it  sits,  and  check  pouches  in  which  it  can  stow 
away  food;  the  latter  character  being  always  absent  in  the  true  apes, 
while  both  ore  present  in  most  monkeys  and  baboons.  All  these 
animals,  however,  from  the  largest  npc  to  the  smallest  monkey,  liaix 
the  same  number  of  teeth  as  we  have,  and  they  are  nrrnn^d  in  a 
similar  ninnncr,  although  the  tasks,  or  canine  teeth,  of  the  males  are 
often  large,  like  those  of  a  dog. 

The  American  monkeya,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Marmosets,   hnvo  four  additionnl    grinding  teeth   (one  in  each  jaw  on 
cither  side),  and  none  of  them  have  callosities,  or  cheek  pouches.    They 
never  have  prominent  suouls  like  the  bnboons ;  their  nostrils  are  placed 
wide  apart  and  opi'U  sideways  on  the  face  ;   the  tail,  though  sometimes 
short,  is  never  quite  absent;   and  the  thumb  bends  the  same  way  as  the 
fingers,  is  generally  very  short  and  weak,  and  is  often  quite  wanting. 
Wc  thus  see  that  these  American  monkeys  differ  in  a  great  number  of 
characters  from  thoac  of  the    Kastcru    hemisphere;  and  they  have  this 
further  j>ceuliarity,  that  many  of  them  have  prehensile  or  grasping  tails, 
which   arc  never   found  in  the  monkeys  of  any  other  countiy.     This 
curious  organ  serves  the  purpose  of  a  fifth  hand.     It  has  so  much  mus- 
cular power  that  the  animal  can  bang  by  it  easily  with  the  tip  curled 
round  a  branch,  while  it  can  also  be  used  to  pick  up  smnll  objects  with 
almost  OS  much  ease  and  exactness  as  an  elephant's  tniiik.      In  those 
species  whieh  have  it  most  perfectly  formed  it  is  very  long  and  powerful, 
and  the:  end  has  the  underside  covered  with  bare  skin,  exactly  resem- 
bling that  of  the  finger  or  palm  uf  the  hand   and  apparently  rt:]imlly 
sensitive.     One  of  the  common  kinds  of  monkeys  that  accompany  street 
oi^D-players  has  a  prehensile  tail,  hut  not  of  tlic   most  perfect  kind; 
aince  iu   this  species   the  tail  is  entirely  clad  with  hair  tu  the  tip,  and 
aecms  to  be  used  chiefly  to  stcatly  the  animal  when  sitting  on  a  branch 
by  being  twisted  round  another  branch  near  it.    ITie  statement  is  often 
crroneouslv  made  that  all  American  monkeys  have  prehensile  tails;  but 
the  fact  is  that  rather  leas  than  half  the  known  kinds  have  them  so,  the 
remainder  having  this  organ  either  short  and  bushy  or  long  and  slender. 
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T)ttt  cnSrflly  without  uny  power  of  ffnwpiiig.  All  prdicasilc- tailed 
moukeys  arc  AmerlcaQ,  but  oil  Amcricaa  monkeys  arc  uot  prchctisitu- 
tailcd. 

By  remcm1)eriiig  these  characters  it  Is  easy,  with  a  Itttle  obscrvatioti^ 
to  tell  whetlicr  any  strange  monkey  comes  from  America  or  from  the 
01(1  World.  If  it  liaa  bare  scat-pads,  or  if  w!ieu  eating  it  fills  its 
mouth  till  its  cheeke  swell  ont  like  little  hagi,  we  may  be  sure  it  comes 
from  some  part  of  Africa  or  Asia;  while  if  it  can  curl  up  the  end  of  jH 
tail  80  as  to  take  hold  of  anything',  it  is  certainly  American.  As  all  the 
tailed  monkeyn  of  the  Old  World  liare  seat-pads  (or  ischial  cdUoaitica  as 
they  are  called  in  scientific  language),  and  as  all  the  American  monkeys 
hare  tails,  but  no  aeat-padu,  thiji  is  the  most  constant  external  character 
by  which  to  distinguish  them;  and  having  done  so  we  can  look  for  the 
other  peculiarities  of  the  American  monkeys^  especially  the  distance 
apart  of  the  nostrils  and  their  lateral  positiou. 

The  whole  moukcy-iribc  is  cspeciiLlly  tropical,  ooly  a  few  kinds  being 
foaml  in  tlie  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  aoae.  One  inhabits  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  there  I»  one  very  like  it  iu  Japan,  and  these  arc 
the  two  monkeys  which  live  farthest  from  the  equator.  In  tlie  tropics 
they  become  very  abundant  and  increase  in  numbers  and  variety  as  wc 
approach  the  Cfiuator,  where  the  climate  is  hot,  moist,  and  oqonblc,  and 
whore  flowers,  fruits,  and  insects  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  year. 
Africa  has  about  55  different  kinds,  Asia  and  its  islands  about  CO, 
while  America  has  11-t,  or  almost  exactly  the  same  as  Asia  and  Africa. 
together.  Anstralia  and  its  islands  have  mi  monkeys,  nor  has  the  great 
and  luxuriant  island  of  New  Guinea,  whose  magnificent  forests  seem  so 
well  adapted  for  them.  We  will  now  give  a  short  account  of  the 
different  kiods  of  monkeys  inhabiting  each  of  the  tropical  continents. 

Africa  posscHSCs  two  of  the  great  man-like  apes — the  gorilla  and  the 
chimpansee,  the  former  being  the  largest  ape  known,  and  the  one 
which,  on  the  whole,  [jerhaps  moat  resembles  man,  though  its  couutenance 
is  less  human  than  that  of  the  chimpanaec.  Both  arc  found  in  Weat 
Africa,  near  the  equator,  but  they  also  inhabit  the  interior  wherever 
there  are  great  forests ;  and  Dr.  Schwciofurlh  states  that  the  chimpouzco 
inhabits  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Shari  river  in  2f4^ 
E.  long,  and  4°  N.  lat. 

Tlie  long-tailed  monkeys  of  Africa  arc  very  numerous  and  varied. 
One  group  has  no  clieek-pouches  and  no  thumb  on  the  hand,  and  many 
of  these  have  long  soft  fur  of  varied  colours.  The  most  mimerous 
group  are  the  Gucnons,  rather  small  long-tailed  monkeys,  very  active  and 
li\'ely,  and  often  having  their  faces  curiously  marked  with  white  or 
black,  or  ornamented  with  whiikors  or  other  tufts  of  hair ;  and  they  all 
have  large  eheck-poucheti  and  good-sized  thumbK.  Many  of  them  are 
called  green  moukeys,  from  the  greeniah-ycUow  tint  of  their  fur,  and 
most  of  them  arc  wcll-forTncd  pleasing  animals,  They  arc  found  only 
in  tropical  Africa. 
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Thr  liabuoDs  are  larger,  but  leas  numerous,  llier  rcsemhli:  dogs 
the  general  form  and  the  length  of  tbc  face  or  snout,  but  they  bare 
band*  with  ncll-dcveloped  thumhi*  on  both  tlie  fore  and  liind  limb*;  and 
this,  with  something  in  the  csprcsxion  of  the  face  and  their  habit  of 
sitting  up  and  nting  their  handa  in  a  Terr  human  fu«liion,  at  once  ahova 
tliat  they  belong  to  the  monlccy-tribe.  Many  of  them  are  very  ngly, 
and  in  their  wild  state  they  arc  the  fiercest  and  most  dangerous  of 
monkeTS.  Rome  have  the  tail  very  long,  others  of  mediam  length,  while 
it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  mere  stump,  and  all  have  large  cbeek- 
pouches  and  bare  seat-pads.  They  are  found  all  over  Africa  from  Egypt 
to  the  Cape  uf  Good  Ht>|>e;  white  one  speeiea,  called  the  liamndryaa, 
extends  fnim  Abyssiuia  aemss  the  Red  Sea  into  Arabia^  and  is  the  only 
baboon  found  out  uf  Africa.  This  sjiecics  was  known  tn  the  ancieats, 
and  it  is  often  reprc£riit<Kl  in  Kgyption  Heulptiirc!),  while  mumnnes  of  it 
have  been  fnund  in  the  catacombs.  ITic  Urgent  and  most  rcmarlisblc 
of  all  tbc  baboons  is  tbc  mandrill  of  West  Africa,  whose  swollen  and 
hog-like  face  i«  ornamented  with  stripes  of  vivid  blue  and  scarlet.  This 
animal  has  a  tail  searccly  two  inches  long,  while  in  siie  and  strength  it 
ix  not  much  inferior  to  the  gorilla.  These  large  baboons  go  iu  b&nds^ 
and  arc  said  to  be  a  match  for  any  other  animals  in  the  African  furesta, 
and  even  to  attack  and  drive  away  the  elephant*  from  the  districts  tlicy 
inhabit. 

Turning  now  to  Asia,  we  hare  first  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
large  man-like  npes — the  omng-ntan,  found  only  in  tbc  two  large 
islands,  Horneo  and  Sumatra.  Tlie  name  is  Malay,  signifying  "mau  of 
the  woods/'  and  it  should  he  pronounced  <Srang-iiotan,  the  accent  being 
on  the  first  syllable  of  hnib  words.  It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance 
that,  whereas  the  gorilla  and  chimpnnsice  arc  both  binck,  like  the 
negroes  of  the  same  country,  the  oraug>utan  is  red  or  reddish 'brown, 
closely  roncmbling  the  colour  of  the  Malays  and  Dyaks  who  live  in  the 
Sorncan  forests.  Though  very  large  and  powerful,  it  is  a  bar ralees  creature, 
feeding  on  fruit,  and  sever  attacking  any  other  animal  except  in  self- 
defcDce.  A  full-growu  male  orniig-utnu  is  rattier  more  than  four  feet 
high,  but  with  a  body  as  large  as  that  of  a  stout  man,  and  with 
cnormoualy  long  and  powerful  arms. 

Another  group  of  true  npcs  inhabit  Asia  and  tlic  larger  Asiatic 
islands,  and  arc  in  some  respects  the  most  rcmarkabte  of  the  whole 
family.  These  are  tlie  Gibbons,  or  long -armed  apes,  vbicb  are 
generally  of  small  size  and  of  a  gentle  disposition,  but  poKsCKiiiug  the 
most  wonderful  agility.  In  these  creatures  the  arms  are  as  long  as  the 
body  and  legs  together,  and  are  so  powerful  that  a  gibbon  will  hang  for 
hours  suspended  from  a  branch,  or  swing  to-and-Cro  and  then  throw 
itself  0  great  distance  through  tbc  air.  The  arms,  iu  fact,  completely 
take  the  place  of  the  legs  for  travelling.  Instead  of  jumping  from 
bough  to  bough  and  running  on  the  branches,  tike  otlier  apes  aod 
monkeys,  the  gibbons  more  along  while  banging  suspended  in  the  aax^ 
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tretcTiing  their  arms  from  bough  to  bough,  ind  thus  ^omg  lisnd  orer 
lland  as  a  very  active  s&ilor  will  climb  aloiii;  a  rope.  The  strength  of 
their  arras  is,  however,  so  prodigious,  aud  their  hold  so  sure,  that  they 
often  loose  oue  hand  before  they  have  caught  a  bough  with  the  other, 
thus  seeming  nlmoNt  to  {\y  through  the  air  hir  a  scries  of  swiaging 
leapfi ;  and  their  travel  nmong  the  netvorlc  of  intcrlaciug  boughs  a 
liundml  feet  abore  the  earth  with  s«  much  ease  and  rertaintjr  as  we 

'  walk  or  ruu  upou  level  ground,  and  with  eveu  greater  speed.  These 
little  auimala  tcarcct/  ever  come  down  to  the  ground  uf  their  own 
accord ;  but  when  obliged  to  do  so   they  run  along  almost  erect,  with 

'their  long  arms  swinging  round  and  round,  as  if  trying  to  find  aomc 
tree  or  other  object  to  elimb  upon.  They  ore  the  only  apes  who 
natural];  walk  without  u«tng  their  hands  rr  well  as  their  feet;  but  this  docs 
not  make  them  more  like  men,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  altitude  is  not 
Bu  easy  oue,  and  is  only  adopted  because  the  arms  arc  habitually  used 
to  swing  by,  aud  arc  therefore  naturally  held  upwards  iustead  of  down. 
wards,  an  they  must  be  whcu  wnlkiug  ou  them. 

The  tailed  moukcys  of  Asia  coDsiat  of  two  groups,  the  first  of  whicli 
hsTc  no  cbccic  pouchea,  but  always  have  very  long  tails.  They  arc 
true  forest  moukeys,  very  active,  and  of  a  shy  disposition.  The  tnoBt 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  long-nosed  monkey  of  Doruco,  which  is  very 
large,  of  a  pale  browu  colour,  and  distinguished  by  pOBScasing  a  long, 
IJointed,  fleshy  nose,  totally  unlike  that  of  all  other  monkeys.  Another 
iatcrestiug  spocies  is  the  bUck  and  white  entellus  monkey  of  India, 
called  "  Hnuuraan"  by  the  Hiodoos,  and  conHidcrctl  sacred  by  them. 
These  animals  arc  petted  and  fed,  and  at  some  of  the  tcroplcs  numbers 

[of  them  come  crery  day  for  the  food  which  llie  priests,  aa  well  aa  the 
pcoj^e,  provide  for  them. 

The  next  group  of  Eastern  moukeys  arc  the  ^Ucaftues,  which  are 
more  like  baboons,  and  often. ruu  upou  the  ground.  They  are  more 
bold  and  vicious  than  the  others.  AH  have  check  pouches,  and  though 
eumc  bare  long  tails;  in  others  the  tail  is  nhnrt,  or  reduced  to  a  mere 
ctatnp.  In  some  few  this  etump  is  so  very  short  that  there  appears  to 
be  DO  tail,  as  in  the  magot  of  North  Atirica  and  Gibraltar,  and  in  an 
allied  species  that  inhabits  Japan. 

Amebicak  Movkevs. 
The  monkeys  which  inhabit  America  form  three  very  distinct  groups : 
1st — the  Sapajons,  which  have  prehcnBilc  or  graaping  tails  ;  2nd — the 
SagoiiiuB,  which  have  ordinary  tails,  cither  long  or  short ;  and,  3rd — 
the  Marmo«etj,  very  small  creatures,  with  sharp  clawi,  long 
LtailSf  which  are  not  prehensile,  and  a  smaller  number  of  teeth  than 
all  other  American  monkeys.  Kach  of  these  three  groujM  contain 
several  sub-groups,  or  ffvnmra,  which  often  differ  remarkably  from  each 
other,  and  from  all  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World. 

Wc  will    begin   with    the   howling  monkeys,  which    are  the  largest 
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found  ID  America,  and  »rc  celebrated  for  Uie  luud  voice  of  tlie  malo?. 
OAcu  ID  the  great  forests  of  the  Amaxoii  or  Oruiiooko  a  tremendous 
noise  18  heard  in  tbe  night  or  enily  moroing,  as  if  a  great  imemblftge 
of  nild  beasts  were  all  roarbg  sDd  screaming  together.  The  Doisc 
uisy  be  heard  for  Diiles,  and  it  is  louder  aDd  more  jiiercing  than  that  of 
auy  other  {uiimols,  yet  it  is  all  produced  by  a  ainglc  male  howler  eittJug 
on  the  branches  of  some  lofty  tr«e.  They  are  enabled  to  make  this 
extraordinary  noise  by  nieaiis  of  au  organ  that  is  po$seucd  by  no  other 
Euitmal.  The  lower  jaw  is  unusually  deep,  and  tliis  makes  room  for  a 
hollow  bony  vcasel  nbotit  tbe  si?^  of  a  large  walout,  situated  under  the 
root  of  the  tougue,  aud  haviDg  au  opening  into  the  niudpipc  by  whiuh 
the  auimol  can  force  air  into  it  Thii  increases  the  power  of  iU  voice, 
uctiiif;  ^mcthiug  like  the  hollow  case  of  a  violiu,  and  {irudticiug  those 
niatVL:lluu8  rolling  uud  reverberating  >ouud&  which  cauM-d  th<:  celebrated 
traveller  Watertou  to  declare  that  they  vcrc  sucli  as  might  hare  had 
their  origin  in  the  infeniBl  regions.  The  liovlcrs  arc  large  and  etout- 
budied  niobkeys  «ith  bearded  faces,  aud  very  strong  aud  powerfully 
graaping  tails.  They  inhabit  the  wildest  forests;  they  are  very  shy, 
uud  arc  seldom  takeu  captive,  though  they  are  less  active  than  many 
other  Auierieau  monkeys. 

Next  come  the  epider-moukeys,  isu  called  from  thuir  slender  bodies 
and  enormously  long  limbs  aud  tail,  lu  tbcst-  moukcys,  the  tail  ia  so 
loug,  str^^ug,  aud  perfect,  that  it  completely  takes  tbe  place  of  a  fifth 
h&tid.  By  tnUtiug  the  end  of  it  round  a  braucli  the  auiiual  can  awing 
freely  in  tlic  air  with  couiplele  safety  ;  aud  this  givcN  tbeiu  a  woudcrftil 
power  of  climbiug  uud  passing  from  tree  to  tree,  bceanse  the  distant'e 
they  eon  stretch  is  that  of  tbe  tail,  body,  uud  arui  added  together,  and 
these  arc  all  uuusuully  loii{<.  They  can  also  ^wiug  thtmsiclvea  through 
the  air  for  great  diatuucca,  uud  are  thua  uhlc  to  puss  rapidly  from  tree 
to  tree  without  ever  desceudiog  to  the.  ground,  just  like  the  gibbons 
in  the  Malayan  forests.  Although  capable  of  featti  of  woudcrful  agility, 
the  spider- monkeys  are  usually  slow  and  delibcrau:  iu  their  motious, 
and  have  a  timid,  melancholy  expression,  very  dilTerent  from  that  of 
most  monkeys.  Their  bauds  arc  very  loug,  but  have  only  four  fiager*. 
being  iulapU;d  for  hanging  ou  to  brauchi»  rather  thau  for  gcting  hold 
of  anuUl  objecta.  It  is  suid  that  when  they  have  to  cross  a  rircr  tlir 
trees  ou  the  opposite  banks  of  which  do  uot  aiiproath  near  cuough  for 
a  leap,  Mvcral  of  them  form  a  chain,  one  hanging  by  its  tail  from  a 
lofty  overhaDgiag  branch  and  seizing  hold  of  the  tail  of  the  oue  bdow 
it,  then  gradually  swinging  themselves  backwards  and  forwunls  till  tlie 
lower  one  is  able  to  seize  hold  of  a  brauch  on  the  upjiosite  side  He 
then  climbs  up  the  tree,  and,  when  suQicieQtly  high,  the  firtl  one  tet« 
go,  and  the  swing  cither  carries  him  acrusa  tu  a  buugh  ou  tlic  opposite 
aide  or  he  climbs  up  over  his  eoiupauiuu». 

Closely  allied  to  the  last  are  the  woolly  monkeys^  which  have  an 
equally  well-devclopwl  prclienBile  tail,  but   betfer  proportioned,  limbs, 
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aud  a  thick  woolly  far  of  »  tmiform  grey  or  browniiih  colour.  TUcy 
have  well  formed  tingcn  and  thumbs,  both  on  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
arc  rather  deliberate  in  their  iDotione,  nud  exceedingly  t4imc  and  atfec- 
tionntc  in  captivity,  They  are  great  eatern,  and  are  usually  very  fat. 
They  are  fuund  only  in  the  for  interior  of  the  Aniazou  valley,  and, 
liaving  a  delicate  constitution,  seldom  live  long  in  Euroiie.  These 
monkcyu  ara  not  ko  fund  of  Hwiiiging  themselves  ulxiut  by  their  tails  iis 
ore  the  &i)idcr-monkcy8,  and  offer  more  opportunities  of  observing  Low 
eomplctely  this  organ  tolica  the  place  of  a  fifth  hand.  When  walking 
abonta  louse  or  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  the  partially  curled  tail  is  earned 
in  a  horiKOUtal  ]>08itiou  on  the  ground,  and  the  moment  it  tonehes  auy- 
thing  it  twists  round  it  and  bringn  it  forward^  when,  if  eatable,  it  is  at 
oiicc  appropriated ;  and  when  faatcui^d  up  the  animal  will  obtain  any 
food  that  may  lie  out  of  reach  of  its  handa  with  the  greatest  facility/ 
{licking  up  nmall  bits  of  biscmit,  nut»<  itC;  much  as  an  elephant  doe» 
with  the  ti))  of  his  tnink. 

We  uow  come  to  a  group  of  monkeys   whose  prehensile  tail  njot 
a  Icaa  piTfcet  character,  aiiiec  it  is  covered  with  hair  lo  the  lip,  and  is 
of  no  est?  to  pick  u|i  objects.      It  can,   however,  curl  round  a  branch, 
and  serves  to  steady  the   animal    while  sitting  or  feeding,  but  is  never 
luicd  to  hang  njid  Kwing  by  in  the  manner  so  common  with  the  spider* 
monkeys  and    their  itllies.     These  arc  rather  amull-si»xl  auimala,  with 
round  heads  and  with  modemtoly  long  taiU.     They  arc  very  nctlvc  and 
intelligent,   their  limbs   are  not  so  long  as  iu  the  preceding  group,  and 
though  they  have  five  tiiigcrs  on  each  handaud  foot,  the  hands  have  weak 
and  hardly  opposable  thumbs.     Some  speciGS  of  tliese  monkeys  arc  ofloui 
carried  about  by'itinerant  organ-meu,  and  are  taught  to  walk  erect  aud 
perform  many  amusing  tricks.    Tliey  form  the  gcuus  Ctiwt  of  uaturalists. 
The  i-cmaiuder  of  the  American  monkeys  have   uon-prclieusile  tails, 
like  those  of  the  monkeys  of  the  lUiutrrn  hcmisphc^re  ;  hut  they  euusist 
of  several  distinct  groups,  and   differ   very   much  in  appenraucc  and 
iabita.     First  we  have  the  Sakin,  which  have  a  bushy  tail  and    usually 
very  long  and  thick  hair,  something  like  that  of  a  bciir.      Sometime* 
the  tail    is    very  short,  nppe.iriug  like  a  rounded  tuft  of  hair;  many  of 
the  species   have  fine  bushy  whiskers,  which  meet  under  the  chin,  and. 
apjKar  as  if  they  had  been  drrssrd  and  trimmed  by  u  burber,  and  ihc 
head    is  often    covered  with    thick    curly    hair,    loultiug   like   a    wig. 
Others,   again,  hare    the  face   quite  n%\,  and  one  has  the  head  nearly 
l>ald,  a  most  rcmuikable  peciiUarily  among  monkeys.    This  latter  species 
was  met  with  by  Mr.  Bates  on  the  irpi>er  Amawju,  aud  he  desoribcjflhc 
face  a^  being  of  a  vivid  scnrlet,  the  body  cl»thc<l  from  neek  to  tail  with 
ypry  long,  straight,  and  tliining  white  hair,  while  the  head  was  nearly 
bald,  owing   to  the  very  nhort  cnip  of  thin  gi-cy  hairs.      As  a  finish  to. 
their  striking  physiognomy  these  monkeys   huve  Imahy   whiskers   of  a 
sandy   colour   meeting  under  the  chin,  and  yrilowish-grey  ej-es.     The 
colour  of  the  face  ia  so  vivid  that  it  looks  aa  if  covered   with  a  thick 
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cost  of  briglit  Rcarlet  paint.  These  creaturen  are  very  delicstc,  and 
htve  never  reaclit'd  Kuro^ie  a.1ive,  ttiough  Bereral  uf  t)ie  allied  fonn* 
have  lived  some  time  iu  oar  Zoological  Gardens. 

An  allied  group  consists  of  the  elegant  sqnirrcKmonleys,  with  long, 
straight,  hairy  tails,  and  often  adorned  with  prettily  variegated  (whmre. 
They  arc  tisually  small  aaimals;  some  hare  the  face  marked  vith  htack 
and  white,  others  have  curious  wliiekera,  and  their  nails  arc  rather 
iihar[)  and  clav-Hke.  They  have  large  round  heaila,  and  their  fur  U 
mora  glutuy  and  smooth  than  in  most  other  American  monkeys^  so  that 
they  more  resemhle  some  of  the  smaller  monkeys  of  Africa.  These 
little  rrraturcs  are  very  active,  running  about  the  trees  like  sq^uirrrls, 
iind  feeding  largely  on  insects  as  well  as  on  frnit. 

Clonely  allied  to  these  are  the  small  group  of  night-monkeys,  vhich 
have  large  eyes,  and  a  round  face  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  raff  of 
irlkitisb  fur,  so  as  to  give  it  an  OTl-lJke  appearance,  whcuce  thoy  are 
BometiiDiit  called  owl-faecd  monkeys.  They  are  covered  with  aofl  geey 
fur,  like  that  of  u  rahhit,  and  sleep  nil  day  long  concealed  in  hollow 
trees.  The  face  is  also  marked  with  white  patches  and  stripes,  giring 
ft  a  rather  carnivoi-ons  or  cat-like  aspeet,  which,  i>erhaiw,  .servca  aa 
&  protection,  by  causing  the  defeuccleas  creature  to  he  taken  for  an 
arboreal  tiger-cat  or  some  such  beast  of  prey. 

This  finishes  tlLc  series  of  such  of  the  American  monkeys  as  have 
«  larger  number  of  teeth  than  those  of  the  Old  World.  But  there  is 
auDtber  group,  the  Marmosets,  which  have  the  same  number  of  teeth  as 
Eastern  monkeys,  but  diflercBtty  distributed  in  the  jaws,  a  pre-molar 
being  nilMtitutcd  for  a  molar  tooth.  In  other  particulars  they  resemble 
tliG  rest  of  the  American  moukcys.  T^ese  are  very  small  and  delicate 
creatures,  some  having  the  body  only  seven  inches  long.  The  thumb 
of  the  hands  is  not  opposable,  uud  instcud  of  nails  they  hare  sharp 
compressed  claws.  These  diminutiTc  monkeys  bare  long,  nos-prehenule 
tails,  and  they  bnvc  a  silky  fur  often  of  varied  and  beautiful  colours. 
Some  are  striped  with  grey  and  white,  or  are  of  rich  brown  or  golden 
lHt>wn  tints,  varied  by  having  the  bead  or  shoulders  white  or  black, 
while  in  many  tlicrc  arc  crests,  frills,  manes,  or  long  ear-tufts,  adding 
greatly  to  their  variety  and  beauty.  Tbciw  little  animals  are  timid  and 
rc«tlcasi  their  motions  are  more  like  those  of  a  squirrel  than  a  monkey. 
"Their  sharp  claws  enable  them  to  run  quickly  along  the  branches,  but 
they  seldom  leap  from  hough  to  bough  like  the  larger  monkeys.  They 
live  on  &nita  and  insects,  but  arc  much  afraid  of  wasps,  which  they  are 
said  to  recognize  even  in  a  picture.  This  completes  our  sketch  of  the 
Auicrican  monkeys,  and  wc  see  that,  although  they  possess  no  such 
remarkable  forms  as  the  gorilla  or  the  bat>oous,  yet  they  exhibit  a 
irondcrful  diversity  of  external  characters,  couaidcriug  that  all  seem 
equally  adapted  to  a  purely  arboreal  life,  lu  the  howlers  we  hare  a 
s|iocia!Iy  developed  Toice-organ,  which  is  altogctber  peculiar;  in  the 
flpider-monkeys  wc  fiud  the  adaptatioa  to  active  motion   among  the 
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topmost  braucbcs  of  tbc  forest  trcca  c&rricil  to  ftti  cxta-iue  |>uiut  of 
deTcIopaient ;  while  the  singular  noi-lurual  monUcya,  the  at-tivc  squirwl- 
raoDkcj's,  Bud  the  ciquisitc  Utile  iuarmosct<i,  show  Iiow  distiiiec  iu-e>  tlie 
forms  under  which  the  same  general  type  may  he  exlulnteil,  and  hi 
how  many  varied  w»j»  existcuci-  urn/  In-  sustniiit-tl  iitittcr  iiliuuHt  identical 
conditions. 

Leui'rs. 

lu  the  gctteraL  term,  monkeys,  coueidercd  &»  cijuivaleiit  to  the  orJer 
Primates,  ur  tlie  Quadrumana  of  naturaltatii,  wc  have  to  iiii-iuitu  niujther 
aul>-ty[)e,  that  of  the  Lemuni.  These  aiiimaU  are  of  a  lom^r  grade  than 
the  true  motikey!>,  from  uliieh  they  dlSer  in  ro  many  pnintii  of  ntriieture 
that  they  arc  considered  to  fnriii  n  distinrt  stih-onlcr,  or,  liy  some 
naturalists,  even  a  seiisratc  order.  They  have  usually  a  iinich  larger 
head  and  more  poioted  miiMie  than  moukcys;  they  vary  eunsidor&bly 
in  the  uamber,  form,  and  arr&Dgcmctit  of  the  tt'eth  ;  their  lliumbn  arc 
always  n-ell  developed,  hut  their  llugcrij  vary  much  In  tiizc  uud  length; 
their  tails  arc  usually  long,  hut  several  Kpeciea  hare  no  tail  whatever, 
and  they  are  rlothed  with  a  more  or  less  wncdiy  fiirj  nfteii  (irettily 
variegateil  nith  white  and  Iflnclc.  They  inhabit  the  deep  I'ureMtd  of 
Africa,  Madagascar,  and  Southern  Asia,  and  arc  more  sluggish  in  their 
movements  than  true  nionlvcys,  most  of  thcni  being  of  uocturual  or 
crepuscular  habitf.  They  feed  largely  on  iawctc,  eating  also  fruitu  and 
the  eggs  or  young  of  birds. 

The  most  curious  specieH  are — the  slow  h-mure  of  Suutli  India,  small 
iaillcKs  nnrturniil  nnimnl^,  somewhat  luscmbliiig  cloths  iu  appearance, 
aud  almost  r?>  deliliei-atr  In  tlieiT  movements,  i!xerpt  wheu  iu  tbc  act  of 
seizing  their  insert  prey ;  the  Tarsier.  or  apcclrr-lrmur,  of  the  Malay 
inlands,  a  small  long-tailed  noctnrnal  lemwr,  rcmorkahle  for  tbc  euriaun 
dcvelo|>mcnt  of  the  bin<t  feet,  wKicb  have  two  of  the  toes  very  short 
and  with  sharp  claws,  while  the  others  have  nails,  the  third  toe  being 
exceedingly  long  {ind  tleiuler,  though  the  thumb  in  very  lui'gc,  giving 
llio  feet  a  very  irregular  and  outr^  appearance;  aud,  Iiwtly,  the  Aye-aye 
of  M&dtLgascttr,  the  ninst  rRinark.ih!e  of  all.  This  aulirial  ha*  very 
large  carx  and  a  squirrcllikc  tail,  with  long  spn-ading  bair.  It  has 
large  curved  incisor  teeth,  wliicli  add  to  its  wpiinTl-Iike  apiwikrauwi  and 
caused  the  cnrly  naturalists  to  class  it  among  the  r<Hlents.  But  il« 
most  nniarkublc  character  is  found  iu  it»  forc-fcct  or  hands,  the  fingei-a 
of  which  arc  all  TCry  long  and  armed  with  &har]i  cur\ed  cluwx,  but  one 
of  them,  the  second,  is  wouderfully  «Icuder,  being  uot  half  the  lliIekneKs 
of  the  others.  This  curious  comblnatinn  of  charucters  slmwn  that  tbc 
aye-aye  is  a  very  ttpecialiied  form — that  is,  one  whose  nrganixntlou  has 
been  slowly  modified  to  (it  it  for  a  peculiar  mode  of  life.  From 
information  received  from  it»  native  country,  and  from  ik  profound 
stndy  of  its  organiantion,  Profc»*or  Owen  believes  that  it  is  adapted  for 
the  owe  purpose  of  feeding  on  small  wood-boring  inwcts.     Us  large 
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feet  Aud  Bbarp  claws  coal^e  it  to  cling  ftrmXy  to  the  brftoches  of  trees 
in  utmost  any  poailion  j  by  moaua  of  its  large  (lL'Iit»li*  ear*  tt  listcnn  for 
ttio  sound  of  the  insect  gnawing  within  the  branch,  aud  is  thiu  able  to 
liK  itti  exact  pfjsition;  with  itn  povcrftil  cufvimI  gnawing  teeth  K  rapidly 
(.■utK  away  the  baric  and  woikI  till  it  rxprMm  the  burrow  rif  the  iDsect, 
moat  probably  the  suit  larra  of  some  bnrtlr,  and  then  comes  into  play 
the  extraordinary  loog  wire-like  finger,  which  enters  the  small  cylia- 
drical  burrow,  and  with  tlio  sharp  beut  claw  hooks  out  the  gnib.' 
Mere  we  have  a  mait  complex  adaptation  of  different  parts  aud  organs 
ult  converging  to  one  !i{>eeial  end,  that  end  iK^ing  the  same  as  is  reaelied 
bv  a  group  of  birds,  ihc  «ood[iRoker)i,  in  a  (lifferimt  way ;  and  it  ia  a 
tnoHt  interesting  fact  that,  although  woodpcckcn  alxiund  in  all  the  great 
eontinrnta,  and  arc  e)i|>cclally  common  in  the  tropiral  forests  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  they  arc  quite  absent  from  Madagascar.  We  may 
tlioroforo  ootisider  tliat  tlie  aye-aye  really  occapiee  the  same  place  in 
nature  iu  the  forests  of  this  tropical  island,  as  do  the  woodpeckers  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

DrnrttifiVTiON,  Affinities,  and  Zoolooicai.  Kamk  of  Monsbv^. 

Having  thus  nketched  an  outline  of  the  monkey  tribe  as  regards 
their  more  prominent  external  characters  and  hnbit«,  we  mnst  nay  a  few 
words  on  their  general  relations  as  a  distinct  onler  of  mammalia.  No 
other  group  ito  extensive  and  so  varied  as  this,  is  ho  exclusively  tropical 
in  its  distribution,  a  circnm^tanco  no  doubt  dneto  the  fact  that  monkeys 
depend  so  largely  on  fniit  and  inseets  for  their  sulisistenee.  A  very 
fen  Rpeeics  extend  into  tlie  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zones, 
their  extreme  limits  in  the  northern  hemisphere  being  Gibi-altar,  the 
Western  Himalayas  at  11,()00  feet  tlcTation,  East  Thibet,  and' Japan. 
In  America  they  urc  foimd  in  Mexico,  but  do  not  appear  to  pass  ijeyond 
the  tropic.  In  the  Sonlhcrit  bcmiapherc  they  are  limited  by  the  extent 
of  the  forests  in  South  Brazil,  which  rcricli  about  90'^  south  latitude. 
In  the  Kiwt,  owing  to  their  entire  absence  from  Australia,  they  do  not 
n>ach  the  tropic ;  hnt  in  Africa  some  baboons  range  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  continent 

Hut  tltia  citrcmc  restriction  of  the  order  to  almost  tropical  lands  is 
only  recent.  Directly  we  go  back  to  the  Pliocene  period  of  geology, 
we  find  the  reniiiins  of  tnoukcys  in  France,  ami  even  in  Kuglaud.  Tn 
tlio  earlier  Miocene  several  kinds,  some  of  large  ^xe,  lived  in  France, 
CJerraany,  and  Greece,  all  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  living  form*  of 
A^in  and  Africa.  Abont  the  same  period  monkeys  of  the  South 
Atiicricnn  tvjw  inhnbitcd  the  United  States.  In  the  remote  I'^jcene 
[teriod  the  same  temperate  lands  were  inhabited  by  lemurs  in  the  East, 
:iud  by  curious  animals  believed  to  be  iuterniediate  between  lemurs  antl 
mitrmoM'ta  in  the  AVest.  Vic  know  from  a.  variety  of  other  evidence 
that  tbrougliimt  these  vast  periods  a  mild  aud  almost  anb-tropicul  climate 
extended  over  all  Central  Knropc  and  parts  of  North  America,  while 
p  pf  a  temperate  character  prevailed  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  circle. 
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The  monkey  tribe  then  enjoyed  a  fnr  greater  range  over  the  CBirtli,  and 
perlinps  fillml  n  more  imjmrtunt  place  in  Nature  than  it  docs  uow.  Its 
Tcstrirtioii  to  the  coinpiiratively  ]i!in-o\v  limils  of  the  tropicB  is  no  doubt 
mainly  due  to  the  great  uUeralioii  of  t-limatc  which  oixnirrcd  at  the  close 
«f  the  Tertiary  period,  but  it  niny  have  been  aided  by  the  coDtitmou» 
^Icvcloiimeiit  of  varicil  forraa  of  muranialiaii  life  btttcr  (itttii  fi>r  the 
(ontrastcd  sctsoue  ami  deciduous  Yi;gctation  of  the  north  temperate 
regions.  The  more  cxtcnsivo  area  formerly  inhabited  by  the  monkey 
tribe,  would  have  favoured  their  development  into  a  miniber  of  dirergent 
formR,  in  dislant  regions  and  adapted  to  distinct  modes  of  life.  As 
these  retreated  southward  and  became  conocntratad  in  a  more  limited 
area,  such  as  wcic  able  to  maititniu  thcmnclTes  became  mingled  together  as 
vc  now  find  them,  the  ancient  and  lowly  mannosets  and  lemurs  snbsiatiDg 
aide  by  side  with  the  more  recent  and  more  highly  developed  howlers 
and  anthropoid  apes. 

Throiighoiit  the  long  age«  of  the  Tertiary  period  monkeys  must  have 
been  very  abundant  and  verj-  varied,  yet  it  is  but  rarely  that  their  fossil 
remains  are  foinid.  This,  however,  is  not  difficult  to  esptain.  The 
deposits  in  ivhicb  mammalian  n>maimi  most  abound  are  thuse  formed 
iu  lakea  or  in  caverns.  In  the  former  the  bodies  uf  large  numbers  of 
terrestrial  nntmnla  were  annually  dcpositcil,  owing  to  their  baring  boon 
caught  by  fluoJa  in  the  tributar}-  strcamx,  Hwalluwcd  up  in  marginal 
bogs  or  quicksands,  or  drowned  by  the  giving  way  of  ree.  Caverns 
were  the  haunts  of  liyreuas,  tiger?,  bears,  and  other  beasts  of  prey, 
whieli  dragged  into  them  the  Imdies  of  their  victims,  and  left  many  of 
their  bones  to  become  imbedded  in  ulabigmite  or  in  the  muddy  deposit 
left  by  floods,  while  herhivomus  animals  were  ofUm  carried  into  them 
by  tbciM;  llouds,  or  by  falling  down  the  awnllow-holes  which  oilcu  open 
into  carerns  from  above.  But,  owing  to  their  arboreal  habits,  monkeys 
were  to  a  great  extent  freed  from  all  these  daogcrB.  Whether  devoured 
by  beasts  or  birds  of  prey,  or  dyiug  a  natural  death,  their  boacs  woidd 
usually  be  left  on  dry  land  where  they  would  Nlowly  decay  under  atmo- 
splicrie  influcneeii.  Only  under  very  exeoptional  circumstances  would 
they  become  imbedded  in  aqueous  deposits ;  and  instead  of  being 
8ar|)riacd  at  their  rarity  we  should  rather  wonder  that  ao  many  have 
been  discovcrctl  in  a  fossil  state. 

Monkeys,  aa  a  whole,  form  a  very  isolated  group,  having  no  near 
Telations  to  any  other  mammalia.  This  is  undonbtcdiy  nn  indication  of 
great  nuliijuity.  The  peculiar  type  which  has  since  reached  so  high  a 
development  must  hare  branclicd  off  the  great  mammalian  stock  at  a 
very  remote  epoch,  certainly  far  back  in  the  Secondary  period,  since  in 
the  Koccnc  we  find  lemurs  and  Icmnrine  monkeys  already  specialized. 
At  this  remoter  period  they  were  probably  not  separable  from  the 
insectirora,  or  (pcrbnpH)  from  the  ance^ttral  maraupials.  Even  now  wc 
bavc  one  living  forai,  the  curious  Gaicopithccus  or  flying  lemur,  which 
lias  only  recently  been  separated  from  the  lemurs,  with  which  it  was 
formerly  united,  to  be  cliisscd  as  one  of  the  iusectivora ;  ami  it  is  only 
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lunong  Ibe  0|Mj«aums  and  somtf  other  marsupiiUH  tliut  we  again  And 
hand-like  feet  with  opposable  thumbtj  which  nre  sucli  a  curious  and 
coustint  featutt!  of  llic  monkoy  irilw. 

This  rclatiun-sfaip  to  the  loKCst  uf  the  marauialiuu  tribes  isccms  incon- 
sistent with  the  place  nsualljr  ftooordod  to  these  animals  at  the  head  of 
ike  entire  mawoialiau  sericB,  and  opens  up  the  <)UC«tiou  whether  this  is 
a  real  superiority  or  whether  it  depends  merely  on  the  obriotis  rclntion- 
ihip  to  ourselves.  If  ve  could  suppose  a  bciug  g-iflcd  with  higli 
Intel ligeuce,  hut  M*it1i  a  form  totally  unlike  that  of  maiij  to  have  visited 
the  earth  Viefore  man  existed  in  order  to  ntudy  the  variuua  furmn  of 
animal  life  that  were  found  there,  we  ean  hardly  think  he  vould  have 
placed  thr  motikcy  tri)ic  ko  high  as  we  do.  He  would  ulnixvc  that 
their  whole  organization,  was  specially  adapted  to  an  arlx^ruul  life,  aud 
this  specializatiou  woald  be  rather  against  their  elaimiug  the  fint  ntok 
among  terrestrial  ereaturfi!.  Neither  in  size,  nor  strength,  nor  beauty, 
would  they  i?(Hupare  with  many  other  forms,  while  in  intelligence  Ihey 
would  not  surpaiw,  even  if  (hey  ecjuallc^d,  the  horu'  or  the  beaver.  The 
earnivora,  as  a  whale,  would  ecrlainly  be  held  to  surpass  them  in  the 
Oiquimti-  p;:rfcL-tion  of  their  physical  structure,  while  the  flexible  truuk 
of  the  elephant,  cfjnibinctl  with  his  vast  strength  and  admirable  sagacity, 
would  probably  gain  fur  him  the  first  rack  in  the  auitnni  creation. 

But  if  this  would  have  been  a  true  estimate,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
apo  is  our  nearest  relation  does  not  necessarily  oblige  ua  tu  come  to  any 
other  eoncliisinii.  Man  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  of  all  aiiimiiU, 
but  he  is  so  solely  iu  resincct  of  characters  in  uhlrh  he  tUffrrx  from  all  the 
monkey  tribc^thc  easily  en-ct  posture,  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  handx 
from  all  part  in  lonmintion,  the  large  size  and  complete  opjiosability  of 
the  thumb,  and  tlic  well  developed  brain,  which  eiiiiblcA  him  fully  to 
utilize  Ihe^c  combined  physical  advantages.  The  monkeys  have  none 
of  these;  and  wiilniiit  tliem  the  amount  of  resemblance  ihcy  Iirtc  to  n% 
is  no  sdvauLuge,  and  eonfem  no  rank.  W'e  are  biassed  by  the  low 
exclasiTe  consideration  of  the  mar.-like  apex.  If  these  dtd  not  exist  the 
retnaiiiitig  monkeys  could  not  he  thereby  deteriorated  as  to  their 
organization  or  lowered  in  tht-ir  zoological  position,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
wc  should  then  clasa  ttitm  so  high  as  wc  now  do.  Wc  might  then  dwell 
more  on  their  resemblances  to  lower  types — to  i-odeuts,  to  ioscctivora, 
and  to  inarBiipinl»,  nod  should  hardly  rnnk  the  hideous  bahooiL  above  the 
graceful  leopard  or  stately  stag.  The  true  condusiou  appears  to  be, 
that  the  combinution  of  external  eharaelcrs  and  internal  strueturu  which 
ciiflts  iu  the  monkeys,  is  that  which,  whrn  gn^atly  irapnivcd,  rctiucd, 
U)d  beautified,  was  best  calculated  to  become  the  perfect  instrument  of 
the  humnn  intellect  and  to  aid  in  the  HevcEopnieiit  of  man's  higher 
nature;  uliilc,  on  (he  other  hand,  iu  the  rude,  iuhai-mouious,  and 
underelopcd  Mate  which  it  has  reached  in  the  quadrumana,  it  i«  by  n» 
means  worthy  of  the  liighesl  place,  or  can  be  held  to  exhibit  the  most 
perfect  development  of  exutiug  animal  life. 

ALVREn   R.   Wallace. 


DISESTABLISHMENT  IN  SCOTLAND. 


DISKSTAIILISIIMENT  in  Scotland  is  a  qucslion  r)f  pnctieal 
IKilitics.  Id  tliat  respect,  it  does  uot  tiitttler  mucb  to  the  genera) 
publie,  what  pi-et-isi;  view  deteriuiue«  the  uction  of  the  diffcnrnt  parties 
vlio  ui^c  it  ou.  If  they  arc  stroiig  ciioui;b  to  rui»o  tlic  iiui^tton,  and  iC 
tbe  cour»e  of  ufiTuin  brings  it  to  the  irout,  it  vill  liv  dealt  with  on 
broader  grounds  tlmn  those  which  govern  the  actiou  of  local  parties. 
Still,  it  may  be  coiivciiiciit  to  »ay,  at  the  outset,  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
tvo  sections  of  the  party  of  DisextubliHiimeiit  arc  recognizable.  There 
are,  firstj  the  Voluntaries  "bo  oppose  Establislimeuts  as  iustitutioUB. 
wliicli,  iu  nil  ciiscs,  are  unlawful,  being  bejund  the  province  of  the 
Sta.tCj  aitd  injiuiouji  to  the  Church,  lu  Scotland  this  principle  is 
represented  most  powerfully  by  the  luctnbcrsof  the  L'niteil  Presbyterian 
Chureli.  It  it  niaiotoincd  aUo  by  members  of  various  denominations  of 
less  aunncncal  strength.  Many  »cc  Churchmen,  too,  especially  anioog 
the  laymeu,  have  urrived  at  views  which  are  practieully  much  the 
same — i.e.,  they  have  ceased  to  regard  Establishments  as  »  method 
uf  aupporliug  the  Church  which  it  is  ever  wise  or  desirable  to  adopt, 
'fhiji,  however,  is  iiot  the  position  taken  by  the  Free  Church  as  a  body. 
There  docn,  indeed,  prevail  in  that  Church  a  lively  disbelief  id 
Ksubltshnl  Churches,  us  tlicy  cither  do  e.tb)t,  or  arc  likely  U>  exist; 
there  is  a  thorough  disinelination  to  be  rc-establi»hed,  or  to  regard  any 
project  of  thai  Liud  as  feasible,  besides,  the  importance  of  any  aid  the 
State  can  give  to  the  Church,  is  rated  far  lover  than  it  was  before 
1643.  Still,  the  Free  Church  has  shown  no  disposition  to  abandon  her 
old  theoretical  ground,  that  Estublishuieuts,  in  suitable  rircumatanccs, 
if  baaetl  oo  right  principles,  are  s  fair  application  of  the  general 
principle  that  i>tatcs  and  nations  should  know  and  honour  Chrisf* 
rerelation.     lint  the  Free  Chiirch  urges  the   removal  of  the  prvseut 
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Scottish  Estnbllihnicnt  for  the  tirofold  reason,  that  it  a  based  onwroug 
priuci^ilcS}  ami  that  its  existence  \»  DnrcasouablcaDd  unjust,  there  bcini; 
no  tcimblc  public  grounds  ou  which  it  can  legitimately  claicn,  or  cui 
tucfolly  nil,  the  position  of  the  Niitioual  Church.  Tbc  &r3t  of  these 
»casi>na  is  valid  for  Free  Churchmen ;  the  second  addresses  ilacif  to 
people  in  general. 

In  fiirtlier  explanation  of  the  posiliou  of  the  Free  Church,  this  may 
be  Mid.  When  the  Free  Church  "  came  cwt "  in  ISlJi,  she  came  out 
as  protcsliug  ngaiiisL  (he  EsUiblishmcat  vrbtcb  remained,  that  llatithliah- 
ment  being,  in  fact,  in  her  view,  uii  embodied  retiuuciation  of  I'rce 
Church  priucijdcs,  and  repudiation  uf  thu  hiaiurical  Church  of  Scot- 
land. From  that  time  oaward,  two  lines  of  action  were  opeo  to  the 
Free  Churchj  if  she  were  disposed  to  make  her  weight  felt  in  refer- 
ence to  the  i'ecle«iiLstical  coudition  of  Scotland.  One  was  to  agitate 
for  an  Establishment  on  Free  Church  principles, -to  be  worked  by  Free 
Churchmen.  That  course  was  thcoreticsilly  open,  and  was  in  the  line 
of  her  previous  claims  and  contcudiugs.  But  it  was  ineligible,  not  only 
because  no  one  regarded  It  as  practicable,  and  not  only  because  the  de- 
mand might  eccm  sordid  and  iuridioas,  but  also  bccaoae  the  immense 
relief  of  being  done  with  the  Slotc  was  too  keenly  felt,  and  the  idea  of 
marching  back  again  to  resume  the  old  tjucstions  was  utterly  distaatefid. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  open  to  agitate  simply  for  tbc  removal  of  the 
Kstablishmcnt  which  cxtated,  and  stop  there.  That  course  lay  equally  in 
the  line  of  her  principles;  and  it  was  the  natural  course  to  take  if  the 
Free  Church  had  come  to  be  satisfied  that  an  Establishment  ou  Free  Church 
principles  was  uowadaya  out  of  the  question,  or  that,  in  exiating  dr- 
cumstanccH,  such  tm  ii)stabUshmcut  would  not  practically  benefit  the 
Church  or  the  State.  Either  course  was  open.  But  the  Free  Church 
took  neither.  Free  Churchmcu  were  glad  to  thiuk  that  the  great 'act  of 
the  Disruption  had  relieved  them  frum  responsibility,  and  might  for  the 
present  stand  in  the  room  of  all  further  sayings  and  doiugs.  It  waa 
no  doubt,  ex  facte,  iu  the  Hue  of  duty  to  demand  nu  application  of  Free 
Church  principles  ;  and  uow  and  then  an  individual  ur  two  moved  the 
Chui-ch  to  renew  the  claim  for  it.  But  the  Free  Church  always  found 
or  made  excuFcs  for  refraining  from  anything-  of  the  kind.  The  time 
was  not  come;  or  the  State,  which  had  rejected  Free  Church  advice  in 
184'3,  might  with  propriety  be  left  to  make  tbc  next  move.  Besides,  the 
status  <niij  remained  unaltered  ;  and,  while  that  was  so,  all  parties  might 
rct'Crvc  their  claims  and  lie  upon  their  arms. 

It  wofl  very  certain,  however,  that  this  could  not  continue  always ; 
And  there  was  some  danger  that  it  might  continue  too  long.  Yet  it 
certainly  wonid  have  been  ditlicalt  to  get  the  Free  Chnrch  to  more, 
hod  not  the  events  of  1874  occurred.  Those  brought  her  at  once  into 
tho  field.  The  Stace,  as  rep  rose  n  ted  by  the  Conservative  Government, 
and  the  Church  Established,  tuuk  the  status  qua  in  hand  with  a  view  to 
remodel  it.     They  did  so  without  any  recognition  of  rights  or  iutereats 
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■cxtcrnnl  lo  the  privilcf^  deuomi nation.  It  seemed  to  tlio  Free 
Cburcli  that  the  changes  made  were  meant  to  lure  Free  Church 
momlwm  by  ati  illusory  profcwiou  of  Free  Church  principles.  But  it  i% 
not  ufccssary  to  thfi  present  object  to  impntr  any  l)nt  the  bwt  anil  fairest 
intentions.  Whntever  the  intentions,  the  very  f«ct  that  Church  ami 
SUto  went  »t  work  to  revise  the  sitaation  vru  ft  chnlleoge  the  Free 
Church  coiiH  not  decline.  A  certain  number  of  her  members  were 
inclined  to  declare  for  a  reconstructed  Kstablislinicnt.  nuother  section 
was  loth  to  more  at  all,  but  tlic  Oencral  Assembly,  by  three  to  one, 
<Icclarc<l  for  Piscstablixhnit-iit,  and  siicecwivc  Assemblies  Lave  affirmed 
th«  (tpoision.  This*  deci.^on,  no  donbt,  rested  partly  on  the  conTiction 
that  EatahlishmRnts  are  ohjectionnbtc  wltencTcr  they  tend  deeply  to 
divide  Christians  who  ought  to  he  nuifed — whenever  the  Church  and  the 
State  have  become  tlivei^ent  in  principle — and  whenever  the  Church 
Bstahlishcd  is  thrown  for  its  defence  on  the  principles  of  indcHnitc 
comprehension  and  of  concurrent  endowment.  But  it  mainly  expressed 
the  conviction  that  tlic  cxistint;  Establisltmcnt  is  a  grievance  and  a 
wrong,  and  most  be  brought  to  an  end. 

TTie  theoretical  Vobintaries,  therefore,  and  the  nift««  of  Free  Church- 
men are  aiming  at  the  same  rcsnlt,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  working 
together  for  it.  The  attempt  is  made  to  break  the  ranks  by  appealing 
to  Free  Churchmen  ns  bound  by  their  views  to  supi^rt  Establishmcnl 
in  some  form.  But  the  auawer  ia  plain.  The  Free  Church  dis- 
established heraclf  in  1&13;  and  if  she  is  )x;rsuaded  that  all  the  forces 
which  rendered  that  step  obligatory  in  principle,  and  cipcdicnt  in 
practice,  arc  operating  still  with  increasing  strength,  then  to  urge 
further  disest-iblishmcnt  in  1882  is  procedure  in  the  same  line,  and  can 
only  l)e  objected  to  as  unduly  delayed. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  Kstahliithed  Church  represents  a 
minority,  not  merely  of  the  people,  but  of  the  church-going  people  of 
the  country.  Until  lately  no  one  qucationcd  that  it  rcprracntrd  a 
minority  of  the  Presbyterians.  Strong  assertions  t«nding  the  other 
way  hoTC  recently  been  made,  vrhieh  will  be  adverted  to  by-and-by. 
But,  even  if  thwc  were  true,  the  manner  of  their  lr«»h  would  make  the 
case  worse  anil  not  belter.  Hound  all  the  Presbyterian  Chunrhcs  there 
is  a  floating  dement  of  population  which  does  not  accept  tlie  ordinary 
oWigationa  of  Christian  profession,  but  is  willing  enough  to  accept 
ftlnnding  and  prerogatives  from  any  of  the  Churches,  if  the  obligations 
arc  dispensed  with.  All  the  Churches  profess  to  be  diligent  iu  seeking 
to  reclaim  thia  clement,  and  glad  to  welcome  them  as  worshippers ;  no 
Church  profcssc*  to  receive  them,  without  amendment,  to  the  privilcgea 
of  membcm.  The  charge  that  the  Kstablishcd  Church  has  adopted  a 
ig^Btcm  of  laxity,  under  the  temptsfions  arising  from  the  absolute 
iMCessily  of  shuwing  larger  numb<:ns  has  sometimes  been  heard  ;  it  ia  a 
charge  which  ought  not  to  be  lightly  made  or  lightly  believed.  But 
their  own  Btatcmcnts  have  had  n  chief  hand  in  giving  lo  it  currency. 
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For  iiulrsA  they  have  adjoined  to  that  proportion  which  they  jiuucss  of 
the  wor»hi|rping  people  of  Scotland,  a  very  lar^  nhnrc  of  thin  clemeat 
of  its  rch{{ious  iuditfcreiicc,  it  is  impossible  the  Katablishcd  Church 
should  be  anythiog  else  thati  a  roioority  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  topic  to  pursue,  and  on  a  subsequent 
page  the  figures  alleged  will  be  dealt  with  upon  a  more  benevolent 
iutcrpretatioti.  Another  element  id  the  argtiment  appeala  to  the  history 
of  St-otland,  and  to  the  traditions  of  ifct  religions  Hfr.  The  Katablishwi 
Church  must  maintain  its  claim  to  be  national,  in  apitc  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  failed  to  retain  great  seclions  of  Prct*bytcriaiiism,  repnacntiuf; 
not  uambers  only,  but  moral  aud  spiritual  features  in  the  life  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  which,  in  other  days,  contributed  largely  to  its 
Ktreugth.  Not  only  so,  it  has  to  be  maintain»l  against  the  deliberate 
pn)teat  and  opposition  of  ScottUh  Presbyterian  Churches,  which  main- 
tain that  they  ontnnmber  it;  which,  at  all  event*,  are  as  deeply  rooted, 
which  claim  (o  be  more  geuuiuety  rooted  in  the  past  of  Scotland,  than 
itself.  Kven  this  is  not  all.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  Scottish  Estab- 
lishment is  nearly  a  nullity  in  Iui'kc  districts  of  the  country,  iu  some  of 
the  pooreat,  in  districts  iu  which  one  would  think  that  an  lilstabltshed 
Church  should  lind  its  raison  d'etre.  These  are  tho  eircumstanccs  in 
which  an  KRta.blishmeiit  '\*  mnintnincd,  which  we  nre  expected  to  accept 
and  acknowledge  as  the  reprcscntntivc  of  tlie  national  religion.  We 
arc  expected  to  acquiesce  in  this,  that  the  most  powerful  force  in  the 
cummanity^  that  of  the  State,  shall  in  our  name  exert  its  authority  and 
power  to  commeuU  this  dcuuminaiiou  to  the  people  continually,  aa  the 
undoubted  representative  of  the  Scottish  Niitioiial  Church  and  the 
rightful  owner  of  its  iohcntaucc.  Whatever  arises  out  of  this  that  is 
invidious  and  embittering  arises  from  the  action  of  the  State.  DisestaV 
lisbment  would  at  once  remove  it.  There  would  remain  no  motive  and 
no  excuse  for  taking  exception  to  what  would  then  be  a  communitj  of 
ChrintiaQs  following  out  tlieirowo  views  in  their  own  wav.  And  nothing 
would  then  hinder  the  cordial  recognition  uf  the  legitimate  share  they 
can  claim  in  Scottish  memories,  and  uf  the  cuutributione  which  from 
tbeir  ranks  arc  ma.dc  to  Scottish  piety  aud  Scottish  thought. 

Tlie  case  could  not  be  put  so  absolutely  if  it  were  reasonable  to 
belteve  that  the  situation  is  merely  temporary,  and  devtiucd  soon  to 
alter;  in  other  words,  that  a  great  body  of  the  Scottish  [>eople  will  soon 
cross  0¥cr  to  the  Church  Established.  Thai  would  do  nothing  to 
reconcile  the  Volnutaricii,  nor  to  reconcile  those  who,  not  being- 
Voluntaries,  might  still  hold  aloof.  IJut  at  Icnat  it  woidd  alter  the 
political  complcxiou  of  the  case,  and  relieve  it  of  some  of  the  aggrava- 
tions which  render  it  pressing.  There  is,  however,  no  prospect  of  any 
such  thing ;  aud,  while  no  plan  tending  towards  it  is  now  suggested,  there 
■s  no  dispositiou  to  take  atlvantage  of  such  a  plan,  if  it  were.  All  such 
plans,  iu  time  past,  ha%'e  been  directed  towanls  the  disorganization  nf 
the  Free  Church.     But  those  who  frame  them  arc   probably  becoming 
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aware  by  this  time  tliat  the  obstacle  to  be  dealt  with  lies  {lecjifr  tliaii 
tlieir  plsQs  cvcd  aim  at  reaching.  ludividuula  pass  tu  ami  fru,  but  the 
Mliii  ma9s  of  the  Free  Church  acquired  at  the  DisrupttOD  a  mode  of 
aeutimcnt  as  well  as  u  position  in  printriplc;  and  the  oue  supports  the 
other.  T)ie  sentimont  is  one  of  deliberate  and  thankful  aeceptance  of 
its  present  position,  as  a  great  benefit  iirovidciitially  conferred,  and  on 
no  account  to  be  parted  with.  There  arc  men  lu  the  Free  Cliurch  who 
refuse  to  advocate  Discatablishaieut,  and  who  regret  that  their  Charch 
«liould  do  it.  But  there  arc  very  few  uf  them  who  would  feci  comfort 
iu  exeb&QgiQf!  the  preeeut  posiliou  of  their  Church  for  the  eatanglcmrntfl 
and  responsibilities  of  an  Established  Church.  The  conditiou  of  se|m- 
ration  from  the  State  was  not  lightly  accepted — slowly,  rcluetaiitlj, 
fighting  every  point  of  t)ie  way,  it  was  reached  at  last  with  devout 
ackuowledgmeut  of  the  giiidauee  of  a  Divine  hand.  It  will  not  be 
lightly  renounced,  under  any  manipulations  by  dexterous  pcrM>Tit  in 
Church  or  State. 

One  question,  howc^'Cr,  inevitably  follows  In  the  vakc  of  Dise^vtablish* 
ment  which  is  apt  to  create  some  difficulty— the  disposal,  namely,  of  the 
public  funds  set  free  by  the  process.  The  Church  disestablished  would 
naturally  carry  willi  it  any  endowments  created  by  the  liberality  of  its 
own  members.  But  the  Kstabllshmeut  receives  from  public  fuiidii  an 
annual  amount  which  was  estimated  in  1874  at  £3-i(i,000,  and  may  now 
be  more ;  licsidcs  which  a  question,  reiuaius  as  to  the  equitable  principles 
applicable  to  the  "  unexhausted  teinds."  The  advocates  of  Disestablish- 
ment have  declined  to  involve  themselves  iu  any  final  jiroposal  on  thin 
subject,  except  in  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  each  parish  the  funds  should 
bo  applied  to  public  objects  that  will  benefit  tbe  people  at  large.  Tliere 
are,  however,  two  positions  bearing  on.  the  subject  wliieti  have  been  very 
widely  accepted,  and  are  certain  to  be  powerfully  advocated.  One  ia 
that  in  dealing  with  life-interests,  the  claims  of  existing  incumbents  of 
the  Kstablishcd  Church  should  not  be  capitalized,  as  in  Ireland,  but 
should  be  allowetl  to  run  out  by  annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the 
bcnetieiary.  Tbe  other  h  that  the  main  object  to  which  the  funds  set 
free  should  be  derated  is  the  education  of  the  country,  both  tii  the  relief 
of  rates,  and  in  the  way  of  making  it  more  efficient.  In  connection 
with  both  these  puiuts  queslious  arise  which  cannot  be  discussed  within 
the  limits  of  this  paper.  The  subject  has  been  referred  to,  only 
to  indicate  an  apiiciulix  Ut  the  main  question  which  must  l)c  dealt 
with  in  its  place. 

It  may  be  right,  however,  to  say  here  that  some  proposed  ninnipula- 
tion  of  these  funds  with  a  view  to  avert  Disestablishment,  and  to 
divide  the  l-'rec  <  hurcb,  will  very  probably  Ixr  put  forward-  In  the 
Northern  Highlands  the  Free  Church  holds  the  ground  almost  alone.  A 
concession  in  this  quarter,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  Establishment 
in  the  remaining;  districta  uf  the  country,  has  often  been  talked  of. 
Let  the  people  liavr    the   funds  to  support   tlie  religious  ordinaniT>  in 
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wbicli  tliey  arc  aimuiit  wholly  utiitcdj  and  let  tluugs  remain  as  they  arc 
elscn here,  Tlicrc  eau  be  little  doubt  tliat  uh  thuqui'atiuu  aclraiit-vs  such 
|iri)p(HuiU  u  ill  be  dangled  bcfon;  our  cyCH  :  they  an^  the  device*  naturally 
rcRortcil  to  in  unlcr  to  divide  the  furec  of  the  movciocDt  and  to 
defraud  it  of  its  cITcet.  Uut  their  fate  may  safely  be  left  to  the  pro- 
gress of  CVCUtfl. 

The  bciicvolcot  intentions  towards  the  Free  Church  Higlilaiulcrs 
will  have  to  shape  thcmseh'es,  either  as  a  gift  to  avert  diaanter  to  the 
existing  pKtiiblishmeiit,  or  ay.  a  (-uusetiiieuec  of  its  rcmnvitl.  If  the 
furtncr,  it  will  jirubably  turn  out  that  the  Free  Chun:b  IlighlaiiderK  will 
not  readily  become  partits  to  a  project  to  sell  the  rest  of  Scotland 
to  an  !l'>tabliahmcrit  they  disapprove  of,  in  consideration  of  a  pccuuiary 
eoQCCssioD  to  tbemsclTcs.  Nor  will  tbcy  readily  divide  tlietr  cause 
from  their  own  Church  in  order  to  form  aQ  alliance  with  the 
"Mnderatee,"  If,  on  the  coiitrary,  tbo  proposed  gift  to  the  Free 
Churrb  Highlanders  has  to  be  eonsidered  ub  n  consequence  of  DiHCstab- 
lishment,  it  ia  \ery  probable  that  the  zeal  to  confer  it  will  become 
cool.  At  any  rate,  in  that  ease,  the  proposal,  if  it  survives,  will  have 
to  be  cousidei'cd  in  its  connection  with  the  other  consequences  of 
Dibcstablisbmcnt,  and  with  tlic  general  principles  applicable  to  aucb 
funds.  The  Free  Church  Illghlauder  docs  not  affect  to  deapisc  niuucy 
honourably  available  for  good  uses.  In  any  case  he  must  have  his 
parochial  funds,  for  uaeful  parochial  purposes.  For  Uie  rest,  as  he  is 
not  likely  to  sell  himself  to  promote  the  pndongation  of  the  Fstablisli- 
meut  against  which  he  protests,  v-o  in  the  event  of  that  Hstablisbnieui 
being  taken  anay,  he  vrlll  hurc  his  share  of  influence  in  determining  the 
destination  of  the  funds  6ct  free.  And  it  m&y  be  safely  prophcaicd  that 
he  will  support  no  plan  which  opens  the  door  for  concurrent  enduuiucnt. 

To  return,  Itowcvcr,  from  tliis  digression.  So  far  as  we  have  gone,  a 
case  is  stated,  nnd  n  grievance  presented,  which  claims  the  attention  of 
all  parties  in  the  State.  As  yet,  it  has  been  fully  recogniscil  by  the 
Liberals  only.  We  may  now  proceed,  therefore,  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  political  position  of  the  question.  In  brief,  it  is  this:  that  the 
Liberal  Icadcis  have  recognLsed  the  existence  of  a  practical  question, 
rcferriug  to  a  state  of  things  which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  contiuue. 
As  to  the  remedy,  they  have  indicated  their  judgment  that  the  Ulicral 
party  ought  to  await  the  indication  of  a  clear  opinion  on  the  part  of 
Scotland,  nnd  especially  of  the  Scottish  Liberels. 

The  question  wcs  dealt  with  by  Lonl  Ilnrtington,  then  leader  of 
tlic  Liberal  parly,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Kdinburgb  in  1877.  Mr. 
Gladstone  afterwards  expressed  his  full  concurrence.  Both  recoguizctl  a 
grave  public  question.  Both  stated  iLat  the  manucr  of  dculiti;;  u  itli  it 
was  matter,  primarily,  for  the  people  of  Stolland  IhciUKclvcs  ;  t!nit  tlirir 
mind  upon  it  ought  to  take  effect,  irrespective  of  the  iuflucucc  the  ereut 
might  )te  tbougbt  to  hs:ve  out  of  Scotland  ;  and  that  thcFnglisb  Liberal 
]>arty,  at  such,  onght  not  to  raise  the  queetiou  of  Discatablisluueot  until 
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tlie  miud  of  Scotland  (Lord  llarlinfcton  mther  tDdi<;ato(t,  of  Scottish 
Liberals)  should  become  clear.  It  may  be  well  to  (jttotc,  from  HaiisanI, 
what  buth  statesmen  said  upon  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  Session  of  157fi,  when  motions  for  inquiry  had  hL-oii  brought 
forward  by  more  than  one  memhcr.      Mr.  Gladslotiu  said : — 

"Tho  oUiCT  PnvtiylcriMiCiiurclieA,  wbidt  jointly  miiBLouinunibvr  Llio  Cburdi 
of  Soolland,  and  wliid)  may  bo  suiJ  to  cotistituie,  if  aot  n  nuijority,  at  least  odo 
moiety,  of  i)i«  peoplo  of  Scotland  hare  nccc|il«d  tlii'  Tu^iTona^  A«t  aa  ■  distiiiet 
ehnlttiific  nil  the  Bubjoct  orKKlublishment,  and  liavc  aiiswefwd  that  challoogo  br 
cnyiog  that  it  is  thtii  ilclibcmtc  convictiou  tliat  the  I»£abliiiliii)nit  tliat  hot  caiKt 
in  i^otlnnd  oiiglii  nul  tu  continue  in  possession  i'jfihenatio[i:it|iropvnv.  Inndor- 
Btaad  iha  Free  Church  at  proscnl  (n  sny  that  thi^y  dn  not  tJiinlc  th&'oxiAt<M)c«  of 
on  EitabhtkmvQt  oii^Lt  to  bv  mitiutaiutd,  and  that  Ihoy  belinvc  llint  tlie  mahito- 
nance  of  an  Bslabliahini-nt  ie  du  lunger  DPcnsoary  to  thn  «rc!fiir«  of  rt>li[dnn, 
whatever  a«  it  might  hare  been  in  foriuer  times.  Until  147 1  li\h  'jtiuitiuii  iJept 
dreamily  ;  but  now  the  two  in(l(>[*ndeni  PreKbytt-mn  Clinrcli<.'.-v  ar«  united  in 
thoir  demand  for  u  crssuiJonorUii-  pn^fcrcno-  shown  to  the  tliinl  nuirch. 
•  •"♦•• 

"As  a  general  riUe,  I  hardly  know  how  a  Chiiroh  csd  )>«  natiomd  whiuh  is  the 
Church  ofthv  ininorily.  Tlic  £>l«bli»ttud  Church  of  •^coihuid  hni  every  utl& 
vhich  it  could  [losably  derivo  from  its  mpectabiliiy  ;  from  tho  ouerg)-,  culiiv.i- 
tion,  eaal,  and  piety  of  its  «Wgy ;  and  it  nlso  derives  much  a>tlrAntjif;e  fiom  ntanr 
reooUcclions  of  former  times;  butetill  nothing  has  been  «aid  to  ahntr  upon  what 
principle  it  is  that  an  Establiahmuiit  is  to  hi.-  maintained  which  ii>  tho  KMahlioh- 
nent  of  a  minority  only  of  thv  jK'oph'. 

"  As  I  hMTc  nlreaily  Slid,  it  in  my  strong  canvictiun  that  ii  H-mild  hav?  Itoeii 
wise  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  not  to  hnvu  forced  thi»  (]u»tion  to  the  poin;. 
Jta  ihcy  have  judged  r'gfit  t«  do  ao,  it  t8  fair  to  call  upon  thorn  to  prodnci;  their 
ar^tutMsnla,  and  not  to  nay  «uty  iliul  ihey  an,'  »  re!>|>ectahlu  body,  iTliieh  no  on» 
eonlCBti ;  that  their  clergy  an;  oxcelUnt,  which  I  admit;  ur  cv«ii  tliat  the 
FAtreiuge  Act  has  diminishn)  th^'  ft'itds  in  parishes,  which  U  'luilc  passible. 
Thoy  inu»t  also  show  that  the  exclusive  enjoynicul  of  the  Aationut  property, 
which  ha>  been  Mt  aprirt  lor  eccletlnxiiciil  pur])oseH  in  Scotland,  by  one 
religioUB  communion,  uught  t^i  ba  mninuined.  My  inteniioa  i.*  to  hold  myaelf 
free  on  tills  Kubjccli  but,  liretof  all,  I  should  like  to  bo  ussurodof  tlicooncurrenco 
of  right  hon.  gentlemen  opiKxiiu-  in  nb;it  ]  havi-  wiid.  I  should  like  lu  know 
whether  they  agree  with  uic,  that  lui*  is  n  niattnr  which  ought  to  l>e  determined 
by  the  aentiuenl  of  Scotland,  and  not  of  England  i 

'■In  some  iwnse  thoro  might  l>e  some  nelf-gralutntion  upon  the  |wrt  of  mywir 
and  my  right  hou.  friend*,  who  »:>w  ilic  <hin^cr  of  iho  chaogc  iu  187-1  niid  warned 
the  promote  r.n  of  tljc  Act  of  it.  Tho  cliaDge  that  has  taken  pljKc  in  Scotlaml  in 
the  position  uf  tldx  (juestion  is  one  which  any  intoHigunt  man  u'hocomc>>  from 
Scutfund  will  not  for  one  moment  deny.  The  position  of  tliii  qucvlion  uew 
in  totally  difTeront  from  whot  it  was  tcu  or  even  five  year*  aga  A  controTersy 
has  licen  raided  hy  these  whoae  intcrrat.  and  perbapx  whose  duty,  it  would  sGeni 
to  have  b«rn  to  have  avoided  raising  such  n  controversy,  Let  UK>m  now  »ct  out 
clearly  and  intelligibly  what  they  think  to  he  the  mcritj)  of  the  case,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  wilt  receive  an  impartial  hearing. 

■'  the  Efitablishcd  Church  of  Scotland  mast  rtand  oi  Cdl  according  to  tho 
geoend  convictions  of  the  people  of  Sootland. 

The  Marquis  of  Elurtingtou  said  on  the  asinc  orcatioa  :— 
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"The  supporters  of  the  KatabliBhed  Church  tliemaelvea  adoiiltpil  tliat  dlisatU- 
faction  with  the  EstabUHliment  exUlcd  in  Scotland,  and  what  hesaid  at  Kdinburgh, 
and  what  he  npcatvd  dow,  wu  tUait  aume  ictDcdj'  for  tlmt  OvU  muit  bo  fbuad. 
He  was  prepnred  to  diicuiw  any  remedy  that  might  be  su^Qltod,  xod  wa«  not 
oommilted  to  the  opinion  (hat  Diaeatablishment  was  the  only  way  ont  of  th« 
difhcully  in  which  the  people  of  Scolbud  found  thvui^elviia,  a3  far  aa  this  Wat 
concomt^d,  But  he  bcllovcd  the  feeling  in  Scotland  in  favour  of  Disi'-MabliiibiBflnt 
WU3  real ;  nod  if  the  majority  of  the  people  decided  in  that  way,  he  for  one  should 
support  lh«ni  in  tbc  conrso  they  pursued. 

"  He  ndhcrod  lo  every  word  h«  had  said  at  Ediuburgli.  for  In.'  folt  that  in 
Scotland  there  cxJMvd  a  jtgitcof  things  which  could  not  last,  and  for  which  soua« 
remedy  niunt  be  found" 

Other  ultcraucea  mlglit  be  cited,  but  tbosc  adduced  arc  Miflicient  for 
tlie  present  purpose.  In  ^cotUiud,  tbereforc,  it  is  held  as  nettled  that 
the  grievttnce,  and  the  public  qucatiuii  riaiiig  out  of  it,  aic  recognized  as 
present  and  as  requiring  to  be  dealt  withj  tiiAt  tbc  Liberal  party,  as 
auchj  will  not  undertake  to  solve  it  by  Diaestabli»hment  until  Scotland 
bns  uttered  a.  verdict  of  her  owu  in  fnvoiir  of  tbnt  course ;  but  that  if 
ithrdoefi,  they  ought  uot  theu  to  decHoe  to  undertake  it. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  however,  that  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
asHcrtiona  are  soiuctiiuca  made  which  have  no  fouiidntioii  iu  auy  state- 
ment by  the  Liberal  Iradcis.  It  is  assumed,  for  example,  that  the  miud 
of  Scotland  ou  the  subject  can  be  made  clear  only  by  DiEcstablishmcnt 
becutoiDg  a  mitin  issue  at  a  gcucral  election.  A  pledge  to  that  effect 
was  sought  to  be  extracted  from  Mr,  Glndstone,  in  1879,  by  Scottish 
Libernls  couucctod  with  the  Scottish  Establishment.  Lord  Harttngton 
then  led  the  party,  hut  the  important  place  Mr.  Gladstone  must  occupy 
at  the  election  was  of  counc  foreseeu.  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote,  iu  May 
of  that  year,  as  /ollows : — 

*'  I  certainly  desiro  tliat  this  question,  which  haa  been  recognized  as  eraiueatly 
one  for  the  Sii»tti«h  peoplo  to  consider.  shoiiM  not  b«  rnlved  by  the  party  until 
tho  Scottifib  people  sliftll  mvo  prononncod  apfln  it  in  a  manner  whicli  ie  inCel- 
Ugiblc  and  distinct.  But  I  do  noD  find  the  phraaos  'main  issue' aiid  'mde issue* 
to  be  sufficiently  free  from  aitihigulty  to  laad  nie  to  choose  them  for  the  con- 
reyanco  of  my  own  acnllmonti,  whila  1  think  a  distinct  and  intelligible  ex- 
prv.'wion  luuit  \>k  all  for  which  such  gentlumca  as  1  have  described  would  wish 
to.  stipulate." 

The  door  is  left  open,  therefore,  for  the  "  distiuct  and  intelligible 
expression"  occurring  by  some  other  process.  It  is  often  asserted  or 
implied,  iu  Like  manner,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  baa  pledged  himself  and 
his  party  not  to  touch  the  question  of  Dtscstahlishment  during  the 
present  Parliament.     On  that  subject  he  wrote — 

"  1  have  rt'cvived  the  letter  in  whicli  you  express  an  apprehension  that  the 
leudirs  of  Ihp Liberal  party  should  givi?  a  virtual  pledgi>  that  they  will  not 
t«ucb  the  >iue>4tii>n  of  Disestablishment  during  the  next  Piirliamail.  1  do  not 
fall  within  the  ilcsf-ription  of  leader  of  the  Libtral  party,  but  for  one  1  hare  never 
at  any  time  git'en  audi  a  pledge  to  my  kaowlodgo  in  regard  to  any  question 
bofore  the  public  of  whaterar  kujd." 
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Oa  the  utiolc,  ibcreforc,  Mr.  Gladstone  linx  not  tied  bio  ovm  li»mf»nr 
tboM  of  lib  party  on  the  Scuttiuli  Clnin:Ii  question.  It  is  cerlain, 
indeed,  tliBt  he  mill  uot  commit  Iii^t  pnrty  in  thi^  Parliflincnt,  nor  iit  any 
Pftrliamciit,  to  Disestablishment  tii  Scotlnixl  wlllioiit  t)ip  diatiticl  cxprea*. 
sion  of  Scottish  opiuiou  first  occurring.  It  is  ccrtaio,  also,  Dial  tttehist' 
general  election  did  Dot,  and  could  not,  alTord  the  distinct  esprection 
desiderated.  But  Mr.  Oladstone  Iihb  not  slmt  ont  the  posnihilitj  i>f  the 
voice  of  Scotland  becoming  audible  and  clear  even  during  the  dnralieii 
of  tliia  [*:irltament.  Still  Ur&s  has  he  pmnounced  against  the  ScottitU 
Church  qnestion  being  treated  mcniinhilc  as  a  grave  ntid  present  public 
queation,  cither  in    Parliament  or  elsewhere. 

The  la.st  two  iittcrauccs  of  Mr.  (Gladstone  mc  froiu  a  tetter  [nibhiinefl 
in  tlic  ncvr^papcra  in  1S7!).  In  thnt  letter  he  refers  to  baring  bceu 
written  to  from  different  quarters,  and  thinks  it  eipcdicnt  to  "  embody  in 
my  reply  to  yon  all  that  I  have  to  say,  in  the  present  state  ol  things, 
on  tlie  subject  of  Kstahlisliment  or  no  Establishment  io  Scotlandi" 
He  farther  remarked  on  that  question,  that  he  could  uot  profess,  in  the 
present  state  of  Imperial  aiTtilrs,  tliat  this  Scottish  question  occupied  the 
first,  or  nearly  the  first,  place  in  his  mind,  llie  rcinarkn  now  roa<N:, 
accordingly,  are  uot  meant  to  produce  an  impression  on  tbc  qiKstion 
whether  Mr,  Gladstone  either  expects  or  dcsirea  that  the  Scottish  Cbnrcb 
question  should  be  audibly  pronounced  upon  by  Scotland  dnring  the 
present  Parliauicnt,  or 'within  any  other  fixed  period;  but  at  least  Ik  has 
»aid  nothing  to  deprecate  it,  or  to  deny  to  the  utterance,  beforehand,  the 
rcgar.1  that  might  be  due  to  it. 

All  this  is  worth  ob*erving,  because  minor  oracles  of  the  party  (very 
minor  geucrullvj  take  npontbcm  to  be  more  nuthontative.  Atthcimtnc 
time,  while  the  question  is  fully  raised,  it  is  not  here  maintained  that  the 
pniposal  of  Disestablishment  in  Scotland  lias  yet  reached  the  stage  at 
which  it  ean  claim  the  otTicial  decision  of  tlic  IjcadB  of  the  Liberal  partj^ 
nnd  no  argument  shall  here  be  offered  against  any  who  may  maiulma 
that  it  is  nut  likely  to  reach  tliat  point  othcrwi^:  than  through  the 
operation  of  a  general  election. 

Meanwhile,  the  ultimate  determination  of  the  question  depends  iiartiy 
on  the  strength  of  the  various  denominations.  A  word,  thcrcfvrcj  as  to 
nnmbcrs.  Tlicie  are  no  figures  uhich  can  be  regarded  as  having  public 
authority  later  than  the  census  of  ISol.  At  that  time,  an  cnumcratioa 
was  made  of  those  attending  Divine  service  on  a  certain  Lord's  Day. 
The  Eatablished  Church  could  claim  on  attendance  iu  the  forenoon 
(which  it  here  taken,  as  being  more  favourable  to  the  I-Mablisheil  Chnreb 
than  the  afternoon  or  evening)  of  .151,4o4;  the  I-Vec  Cbnrch  and 
United  PrcAbyterian  together,  451,499;  other  denominations,  140,998. 
Itcccnt  debates,  however,  have  brougiit  out  newer  fignrca,  the  most 
pretentious  of  which  is  a.  return  of  communicants  Lome  upon  the 
communion  rolls  of  the  Established  Church  for  the  year  1878  or  1879. 
This  exhibited  a  total  membership  of  515,786 ;  and  as  the  Free  Chnreb 
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aiid  the  Unileil  Preabytcrlaus,  together,  enumerated  their  conaimmicants 
for  the  name  year  at  403,097,  it  is  maiutaiued  that  the  Established 
Church  has  acquired  u  great  pre  poudc ranee  «vcr  the  two  Churehes 
which  it  is  most  natural  to  bring  into  comparisuu  with  it.  lu  a  letter 
to  the  Tma,  in  JaQUU-y  last,  the  present  n-ritCT  slated  that  the  Rgurc 
given  for  the  Established  Church  is  prcpostcrouR.  It  had,  iu  fact,  been 
received  iu  Scotland  with  general  incredulity.  Since  then  a  writer  io 
the  name  pajier  has  asserted  the  return  to  be  reliable.  It  may  bo  worth 
while  to  indicate  the  main  cousidcrutious  bearing  ou  thia  fjucstiou. 

llic  roll  of  comniuuicnuts  is  a  list  of  iiemous  who  arc  recognized  as 
having  a  right  to  oommumcatc.  It  is  kept  by  adding  from  time  to 
time  the  names  of  thoec  who  arc  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table  for  the 
firat  time,  or  who  bring  certificates,  as  communicants,  from  other 
pariahe-s,  and  by  doLetiug  the  names  of  those  who  remove,   who  die, 

,or  who  lapse.     The  latter  process  is  called  "  purging  the  roll."   It  is  tlie 

'^part  that  is  apt  to  he  neglected  where  rolls  are  loo»;1y  kept;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  wonderful,  and  nothing  very  discreditable, 
in  a  roll  coming  to  he  swollen  in  that  way  to  twice  its  pro|)cr  dimen* 
sions.  For  the  primary  object  of  the  roU  is  not  statistical;  the  addi- 
tions come  in  at  definite  times,  and  people  feel  it  incumbent  to  record 
them;  while  tiu  one  is  very  diroetl/  injured  or  prejudiced,  by  delay 
or  inattention  in  the  matter  of  deletions. 

Tliat  this  cause,  or  some  other,  hoK  operated  to  swell  unduly  the 
Established  Church  rolls,  apjwara  by  every  test  that  can  be  applied  to 
the  case.  Outsiders  have  no  access  to  tlic  nominal  lists.  But  the  news* 
papers  have  employed  themselves  iu  taking  and  publishing  a  census  of 
the  Church  attendance  iu  a  good  many  placcit,  covering  a  conHidcruble 
proiM>rtion  of  the  populntiou  of  St^otland.  The  resalta  vary  in  diffe- 
rent localities ;  but  iu  almOBt  every  instance  they  throw  a  questionable 
light  ou    the    returns  of  communicant,    and   give,  on    the  whole,  a 

E  decided  prcpoudcruiice  to  the  non-calahllslicd  Presbyterians.*  Again, 
in  smaller  parishes  where  the  relative  strength  of  denominations  is  well 
known,  the  returns  have  been  tested  by  companson  with  the  poptUa- 
tiou,  and  with  the  &amc  result.     In  some  cases,  simple  inspection   i« 

^  enongh.  Four  congregations  in  one  presbytery  are  credited,  this  year, 
with  9,800  communicants  among  them :  a  thing  portentous  to  a 
PresbyLoriau  eye,  and  at  once  suggostiug  some  non-nattirol  eKplanation. 
In  Jlne,  there  is  uo  growth  on  the  part  of  the  Established  Church  in 
influence,  or  in  power  to  affect  public  opinion,  corresponding  to  the 
immen»c  advance  iu  uumbcra  which  the  figure  put  forth  fur  them  would 
imply  that  they  had  made. 

It  is  not  doubted  that,  since  1851^  the  Established  Church  has  made 

♦  flincothaaboT*  was  written  the  roturnihivo  liecii  lumtnoi!  up  as  follows  ;—P»poUtion 
«f  towns  kod  pruhaa  enkjcotcd  Ui  ceuAua,  IMC, 64(1 ;  AttenHancsat  EtUbliihod  Chnrdi, 
fi!2,t*G0  ;  other  dCDOmiiuttiOTia.  2IS,930.  Tlie  luinmiu:}-  i^oca  Dot  dutingniih  the  nmnlieni  for 

'  nna-t»t«l>liaheil  Pnabytorikit  Citumbea.     Tlio  distiiuU  in  Uw  North,  where  the  EitUblUhcd 

^Cbnrch  is  wwkMt,  on  not  isdudsdia  thu  ocuioa. 
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progress  iu  the  iniraber  of  Iier  adiiereiits,  and  tliat  a  portion  at  Xcuxt  of 
the  iiioreaie  has  been  well  named.  Church  extension  operatious  have 
l>ceo  carried  on  with  great  itpirit ;  and  in  many  district*  the  aid  which  an 
J-latablishwl  Church  can  actpiirc  from  a  territorial  aristocraey,  generally 
favourable,  has  been  sedulously  put  to  osc.  The  Church,  therefore,  has 
won  iiclhcrcuts  Crom  the  uumericnl  increase  of  the  population,  and  from 
the  outfield.  Besides,  there  are  plain  reasons  for  holding  that  for  a 
good  many  yeara  after  the  Disruption,  the  Established  Church  had  Icsa 
than  her  natural  share  of  one  class — tho-*c  church-going  people,  namely, 
vho  do  not  attach  importance  to  Church  principlea  and  Church  distinc- 
tions ;  and  probably  she  has  regained  something  like  the  position  in 
relation  to  them  which  she  might  be  expected  permanently  to  enjoy, 
But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  suppose  that  this  growth  has  rcrcrscd 
her  relation,  nnraerically,  to  the  population  outside  her  pale,  or  to  the 
'  two  Churches  already  named  so  often.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  if  the 
B«tabli<«hcd  Church  has  made  some  progress,  they  too  have  uot  been 
idle.  The  Free  Church,  which  iu  the  end  of  I84d  had  about  500  regular 
igTcgations,  and  in  1851  Iiad  grown  to  743,  now  numbers  1,000, 
'besides  misaion  stations.  This  fact  may  he  added,  that  in  the  year  1880, 
the  Entablishcd  Church  returned  the  amount  of  voluntary  contributions 
!>y  her  members  for  religious  and  charitable  objects  at  £377,760.  In  tb« 
same  year,  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  raised  X916j885. 
Supposing  the  Kstablishcd  Church  to  be  credited  with  ^80,000  more, 
for  sums  not  brought  into  account,  and  addiug  the  whole  amount  ahe  de- 
rives from  the  State  at  the  estimate — liberal  it  is  believcd^-of  £360,000, 
the  total  would  still  (all  short  of  the  (igure  for  the  other  two  Churches 
nearly  ^£100,000.  These  matters  arc  of  subordinate  importance, 
'And  have  been  touched  upon  only  because  statements  arc  put  abroad, 
which,  if  uot  contested,  may  be  regarded  as  authoritatirc. 

It  may  be  right  to  say,  in  leaving  the  subject,  that  the  rctuma  of 
coramunieants  by  the  Free  and  United  Prcabyterian  Churehea  have  not, 
it  is  believed,  been  impugned  as  to  their  accuracy.  It  is  known,  in 
iitct,  that  the  Free  Church  return  ia  made  for  a  tinancial  purpose,  and 
lliat  every  cougrcgation  has  a  spccilic  Hnancinl  interest  in  keeping  its 
roll  properly  purged.  Bnt  it  is  perhaps  not  so  well  knowTi  that  Free 
Church  returns  are,  in  one  respect,  certainly  under  the  mark.  Uxplana- 
tioDS  on  this  subject  would  necessarily  be  minute  and  tccbDical,  but 
shall  be  given  if  required. 

l%08e  who  are  hostile  to  the  project  of  Disestablishment,  or  who  arc 
annoyed  at  its  making  progress  under  other  auspices  than  their  own, 
are  wont  to  make  reference  to  diviaiona  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
existing  among  the  members  of  the  Free  Church.  The  action  of  the 
Free  Church  and  its  people  must  have  a  material  bc&ring  on  the  result^ 
and  that  nction,  it  is  implied,  will  be  paralyzed  and  frustrated  by 
internal  dissoaaioDS.  A  word  on  this  subject  may  be  useful  Among 
the  minor  sections  of  the  Free  Church   three  tendencies  can  be  ic- 
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cognized,   which    hnve  found  distinct  utterance.      One  is  that  who**? 
iBtcat  mABifcsto  is  a   pamphlet  just    put  forth    by   Dr.   Kcnnedj,  of 
Diugwall.*     Thewio/  tl'ordre  of  this  party  has  hitherto  hcca  understood 
to  be  reconstruction— that  is  to  say,  they  hold  that  the  only  BoUition  of 
the  problem  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotlaud,  at  which  the  Free  Church 
can    lef^itiuitttely    or    couxiatt^ntly    niui,   is   an  ICBtablishmcnt   on    Frc« 
Church  principles.      With  some  of  the    party   this  merely  means  that 
they  prefer  to  let  the  problem  alone,  rather  than  help  to  solve  it  by 
DiseBtablisJiment.      In    the  case  of  others   it    is   a  more  positive  and 
pfRctical  policy.     To  these  last  Dr.  Kennedy  mu»t  be  reckoueil;  and  .yet 
he  has  just  thrown  out  the  idea  that  in  certain  circumstances  he  could 
support  a  ])rojcct  for  witliLlntwiiig  the  tclnds  from  their  present  appli- 
cation, aud  constituting  them  Into  au  aid-fund  iipplicahlc  to  all  Churches 
which  hold  the  Coufcaaiou  of  Faith.  This  is,  of  course,  Disestablishment 
followed  by   a  kind  of  re-establishment  on  a  wider  basis,  which   take» 
no  note   of  the  questions   dividing   Scottish    Presbyterians.     Another 
section  of  the  Church  is  represented  by  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  Moncrieff, 
clanim  et  venfrahile  nomen.     He  regards  the  principles  and  position  of 
the  Free  Church  as  uudoubtcdly  poiutlug  to  a  termination  of  the  existing 
connection  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland.      Nor  docs  he  think  that, 
in  existing   circumstances,    that    termination    could    be   succeeded    by 
Anythiug  in  the  nature  of  au  ].lstuhlishcd  Church  as  heretofore  under- 
Ktood.     SuppoBiug,  however,  the  existing  connection  to  be  terminated, 
it  would,  in  his  judgment,  be  an  important  and  pressing  question,  how 
the  State,  no  longer  cxprc^ing  its  regard  for  religion  by  maintaining  an 
Establishment,  ought  still    to  indicate  a   friendly  attitude  to   Chrisf» 
truth   and  cause.      That    is  a  dIfTieult  question,    but,   as    Sir    Henry 
considers,  it  is  emineutly  a  question  on   which  a  Church  should  have 
cotmsel  to  give.     And  uutil  the  Free  Church  has  arrived  at  some  satis- 
factory conclusion  on  that  point,  and  sec*  some  reason  to  think  it  can  be 
realised,  he  prefers  that  she  should  abstain  from  the  active  prosecution 
of  ft  Disestablish  men  t  policy.     A  third  stmdc  of  view  is  represented  by 
Professor  Bruce,  of  Glasgow ;  who  while  admitliug  Discs tablishmeut  to  be 
indispensable  in  order  to  the  right  ultimate  solution  of  Scottish  Church 
questions,  conceiTes  it  to  be  unbecoming  and  inexpedient  for  the  Free 
Church,  as  a  Church,  to  engagL-  in  any  agitation  on  the  subject. 

All  these  sections  taken  together  arc  in  a  great  minority  in  the  Pre* 
Church,  and  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  in  the  face  of  current  indieatioDS, 
that  it  is  a  minority  steadily  diminishiug  as  the  practical  altcruativca 
become  clear  to  men's  minds.  But  it  is  more  important  to  observe  that 
not  one  of  them,  contemplated  as  a  fact  and  as  a  part  of  the  existiog 
situation,  suggests  u  solution  of  the  problem,  apart  from  Discstabliah- 
ineut.  The  recomttructiou  suggested  by  the  lirst  section  is  removed  as 
fur  as  it  can  be   from  anything   like  large  or  general  comprehension  ^ 


•  Dr.  Brm  ia  by  £ir  tli«  most  mnndernble  pcrraon  iu  this  lectiaai. 
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it  is  thcrerore  quite  remote  from  the  ideas  io  vbich  Dstubliahments 
Hiiist  houccforth  find  succour.  Tlie  aid-fund  idea,  ou  tUc  otbcr  hand, 
presupposes  Diaestnhlishment  as  a  preliminary. 

Euough  h.is  probably  been  said  ou  maltcrs  wliicli  may  seem  to  general 
readers  trj  be  rather  of  a  parochial  order.  It  uiay,  bo«evcr,  be  woi'th 
while  to  add,  that  the  pottitions  assuiucd  by  miuor  ecctestastical  parties  iu 
Scotland  ai-e  often  misuaderstood  by  those  outaidc,  brcuusc  tbcy  are 
intorprftcd  as  indicnting  the  practical  object*  wbicli  tlic  party  will 
proceed  to  realize'  Xery  often,  positions  so  assumed  are  tbc  result  of 
deductions  from  tbeorelieal  principlesj  supposed  to  be  impcralivti,  and 
to  require  illustration ;  ihcy  have  lo  relation  to  the  aims  which  nould 
occnr  to  practical  politieiana. 

The  case  for  Disestublislimcut  iii  Scotland  can  of  course  plead  in  its 
fsTour  all  the  arguments  wliicb  may  be  urged  for  religious  equality  ;  and 
cvea  those  who  arc  not  voluntarica  may  admit  that  to  nolatc  religious 
ivpiality  is  undesirable,  unless  some  plain  good  end  is  to  be  scrrcd  by 
it.  lint  besides,  the  eu<ic  rests  on  tbiH,  lha.t  tbc  representative  position 
nod  the  peculiar  privileges  of  a  National  Church  are  accorded  to  & 
commuuion  related,  aL-tually  and  historically,  to  the  populatiou,  to  the 
Presbyterian  ism,  to  tbc  religious  life  ami  activity  of  the  country  as  tbc 
Church  notr  cetabLislicd  is.  That  is  aureosouable,  and  it  is  unjust,  iu 
the  broad  piilpabic  scu^r,  irbicti  needs  uo  theoretic  reasoning  to  enforce 
ic,  \Vc  decline  to  submit  to  tbat  injustice  any  longer.  We  fear  no 
contradiction  from  reasonable  men,  when  we  assert  that  the  present 
Bilion  of  lliinga  cannot  poshibly  bo  maintained.  And  we  advocate 
)isesCabtishment  as  the  remedy^  all  the  more  confidently,  because 
during  the  years  tbat  have  passed  since  the  Cjuestiou  was  raised,  uo  other 
remedy  tbat  is  vorth  discussing  hits  been  prupoundnl  by  any  one. 
No  one  supposes  nov  tbat  the  l-!stublisbnicnt  is  to  be  politically  re- 
habilitated by  tlie  acoesaion  to  it  of  the  Free  Church  or  of  the  United 
Presbyterinns.  People  Tho,  alandirg  outside,  projwsc  to  manipulate 
the  conv'ictionR  and  the  conduct  of  other  men  to  suit  their  own 
theories,  have  pretty  well  given  that  up  in  this  case.  The  ueclesi- 
ktical  qncKtiou  in  Scotland  is  present,  practical,  and  pressing.  And 
re  demand  of  all  parties  in  the  State  reason  and  justice. 

We  demand  justice.  But  it  must  at  the  same  tiiTte  bo  said,  that 
the  energy  with  which  we  dcmaud  it  is  reinforced  by  very  strong  con- 
victions of  another  kind.  Vic  have  the  deepest  persuasion,  in  tbc  first 
place,  that  Ditestablishmcnt  vill  do  no  barm.  All  useful  work  now 
done  br  the  ICstablished  Church  of  Scotland,  she  will  coutiuuo  to  do 
after  DiscsliibliHhmeut,  not  with  less  advantage,  but  with  more.  Nor 
will  Disestablishment  lower  the  religious  vitality  of  national  life.  Wiat 
jjncasure  (if  regard  to  Christ's  truth  or  kingdom  can  be:  embodied  in 
national  acl^  and  laws,  iu  the  strange  circumstances  of  our  modem  time 
with  tbc  State  orgauiccd  as  it  is,  with  tbc  Churches  and  the  creeds 
eo  unhappily  divided,  is  not  in  all  respects  aa  easy  question.      'What- 
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ever  the  mcMorc  of  it  may  ha,  wc  recognize  tbc  importaucc  of 
holding  lip  before  tbc  nation  anil  its  rulers  the  liglit  vrtiicb  Christ  baa 
brought  us.  But  yrc  believe  this  vill  be  doDC,  sot  tvorsc,  but  better,  so 
fu  u  Scotland  is  concerned,  vben  the  religious  responsibility  of  the 
nation  is  uo  longer  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  n  form  of  conspicuous 
injustice,  and  when  tite  maintenance  of  this  is  uo  lougcr  perpetuated  as 
a  cause  of  quarrel  between  Christian  men.  We  have  the  dee[)est 
persuasion,  in  the  second  place,  that  discs tabli-ihrncnt  vill  do  good. 
Wn  believe  it  to  be  of  great  importance  tu  tbc  religious  wcU-bciii^  of 
Scotland  in  the  futarc,  that  its  Church  life  should  be  dieeutanglcd  from 
complications  and  debates  created  by  the  State.  Wc  believe  that  the 
effort  (well  intended,  beyond  all  doubt)  on  the  part  of  many,  to  fetter 
the  religious  future  of  Scottish  PrcBbyteriani^m  to  the  existing 
Establisliment,  is  a  fatal  misconception  of  its  true  intercRts,  even  as 
nnderstootl  by  themselves.  Of  these  things  wc  are  persuaded.  But  if 
any  one  declines  to  be  so  persuaded  on  these  points,  we  go  back  to 
the  ground  of  reason  and  justice,  on  which  wc  stand  immovable.  Oiir 
claim  for  right  is  not  prejudiced,  even  if  wc  are  too  bauguiue  ia 
thinJiing  that  some  further  advantages  will  attend  the  coucessiou  of  it, 
which  all  do  cot  anticipate  with  equal  confidence.  With  a  view  1o  gain 
tbose  advantages,  we  should  never  think  of  interfering  with  the  Church 
Established  as  to  itt  internal  life,  or  Church  procedure.  Hut  the 
relation  in  which  it  shall  stand  to  the  natiou  and  the  national  lifii 
is  a  question  for  us  nil. 

RoDKitT  Bainv. 
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THE  French  pulilic  riincls  have  jiuit  pas-ied  through  a  violent  cmU 
which  it  is  pcvhaps  difHciilt  for  those  at  a  distauce  to  understand 
beckuse  it  is  entirely  local — iiidiTidiial,  so  to  speak  ;  aud  as  it  arises  firom 
purely  adventitious  canseB,  it  Las  only  a  reflex  effect  upon  the  general 
interests  of  the  country  tuid  those  of  foreif^n  mnrkct:*.  A  Tew  cxplaoa- 
tions  and  some  general  information,  psychological  as  well  as  anccdo- 
tical,  and  strictly  impartiaJ,  vill  doubtless  be  read  with  interest  by  the 
English  publia 

The  French  peoplcj  considered  na  a  whole,  are  industrious,  frugal, 
prudent,  aud  consequently  pretty  well  ofT,  Large  fortunes  aud  cstreme 
poverty  are  less  common  among  them  than  eUcwhcrc.  Between  these 
two  i>otcs  of  thi;  fiucial  sphtTc  a  vast  space  is  uceupicd  by  the  middle 
class,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  tiumerous,  the  richest,  and  the  most 
active  in  tic  world. 

These  qualifications,  brought  bito  action  by  an  intelligent  aud 
generous  nation,  would  form  its  uoh1c«it  side,  were  it  not  that  they  are 
to  some  extent  spoilt  aud  rendered  useless  by  certain  failings.  The 
middle  classes  arc  fond  of  luxury,  and  all  classes  are  romantic.  The 
taste  for  Iho  marvdloun  and  for  extraordinary'  adventures  is  kept  alive 
in  the  poorest  Frenchman  hy  means  of  fiction  of  the  coarsest  description, 
distributed  by  millions  of  copies  in  collections  sold  at  a  halfpenny ; 
and  the  same  taste  is  also  gratilicd  as  much  by  the  historical 
phenomenon  which  made  au  arliUi^ry  otfteer  li^mperur  of  the  French,  as 
by  the  literary  Rclitm  which  hands  over  tn  Lieutenant  Dautes  the  buried 
treasures  of  the  island  of  Monte  ('risto.  This  fundamental  disposition, 
which  appears  in  histoiy  as  the  intrinsic  attribute  of  the  Gallic  race,  is 
translated  into  the  region  of  economical  and  financial  facts  by  a  marked 
iuclinatioD  for  chimerical  speculations  and  uncertain  profits. 
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V\m%  is  explained  the  giddy  movement  wliieli,  in  tlie  early  year*  of 
tbe  eighteenth  century,  cautnid  the  success  and  the  fall,  equallr  rapid, 
of  Law's  syAtcm.  The  fundamnntft!  principles  of  credit  expounded  bj 
the  illustrious  Scotchman  were  understood  by  no  one,  but  he  gained 
acceptance  for  them  by  coupling  them  with  plana  of  speculation  which 
&acinatcd  e\'crybody. 

Afft-r  1720,  Franco,  tried  by  unheard-of  misfortunes  aad  never-to-be- 
forgotten  cxperieneeHj  abandoned  herself  less  readily  to  theories  and 
fliiisioiis.  The  spirit  of  speculation  decreased  iu  direct  proportion 
to  the  nccutnidation  of  solid  wealth  by  manufacturing  iiud  agricui- 
iural  labour,  Hui  there  still  remains  something  of  \i;  and  from  time 
to  tiniO)  at  intervals  of  five  or  ten  years,  France  hceomcs  enamoured  of 
some  tempting  scheme  which  ends  in  nun.  The  next  day  after  the 
fligastcr  Bhe  collects  herself,  prepares  her  balance-Hhcctj  pnys  her  debt*, 
and  courageously  sets  to  work  again.  It  is  thus  that  she  has  borne  with 
the  greatest  composure  the  two  partial  krackt  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  in 
1857  and  18(17,  that  of  tlie  C'miit  Mohitirr  Kspagnnl  iu  18*7,  and  the 
jist'jundiiig  farce  of  the  llnnque  Kuropccnnc  in  1879. 

T1i»coitcrpri»ea  were  of  gradually  diminished  importance  and  extent, 
one  might  have  believed  the  French  public  cured  of  its  linaucuil 
Imrtulttiafs,  had  not  the  tragi-comcdy  of  the  Uuion  Gcnerale  come  to 
prove  liiat  the  race  oi  ffOffos  i»  decidedlv  immortal  on  the  soil  of  anCMut 
Gaul 

Ilcforc  describing  the  origin  and  the  functions  of  tbe  I'nion  (ien^nle 
die  principal  agent  if  not  the  cause  of  the  crisis,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  state  of  the  money  market  at  tbe  time  when  tt  made  its 
appearanec. 

At  the  eommeucement  of  the  year  187Q,  the  poLtical  atmosphere  of 
fVance  ucemed  to  have  heeome  calm.  The  treaty  of  Berlin,  where  the 
F^eiieh  plenipotentiaries  had  been  the  object  of  attentions  more  or  less 
nnoere,  appeared  to  have  dissipated  foreign  didieultics  for  some  time  to 
come;  at  home,  the  final  defeat  of  the  Conservative  party,  the  triumpli 
vf  the  363,  the  retirement  of  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Magenta,  and  tbe 
pModul  advent  of  M.  Grcvy  to  the  presidency,  seemed  to  render 
pmbkblc  the  consolidation  of  the  Republic;  that  large  cltus  whose 
interests  only  require  cnlmnefs  and  stability,  were  iucHQcd  to  hare  con- 
fidOHCe  in  the  continuance  of  the  new  state  of  things.  On  all  sides 
people  were  working  with  nrdnnr,  eiieouraged  by  the  abundance  of  the 
metallic  «:irctdation  and  the  facilities  wbieli  it  afforded  for  credit. 

Scarcely  six  years  had  passed  since  France  hud  paid  over  to  Ocmiauy 
the  heaviest  war  iiidemuity  which  has  ever  been  borne  by  a  civilized 
country,  and  already  tlie  savings  had  easily  replaced  the  six  milliards 
exported  in  the  shape  of  specie,  hilts  of  exchange,  or  international  eecu- 
ritiee.  The  Bank  of  France,  whose  metallic  reserve  reached  nearly 
a,250p00,O0O  franc?,  for  the  first  time  since  its  formation  reduced  its 
rate  of  commercial  diseount  to  2^  ptr  cent,  ;  the  private  banks,  over* 
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gorged  with  dqjoeits,  onlr  alloTcd  Iheir  cTistomcn  tl^e  ridtcalouely  tmall 
interest  of  i  or  1  pec  cent. 

Two  cousL'queucts  riccesHsrily  resulted  from  tliis  ustouisliing  pro* 
Dperity :  tlie  Hrst  was  a  rise  in  the  public  BtocltB,  followed  by  an  advance 
ia  tbost  of  private  companies.  The  o  per  cent,  rentes,  notwithstanding 
the  ever- impending  menace  of  convention  at  a  reduced  rate,  rose  from 
Ul-60  to  IIS-JH),  or  7-30  per  cent. ;  the  3  per  cent  rente  from  7630 
to  83'60,  or  7"30  per  cent. ;  tlic  3  per  cent,  redeemable  rente  from 
7900  to  SG-SO,  or  7'gO  per  cent.  At  this  price  the  3  per  cent,  stock, 
considered  as  n  type  of  the  French  sloeka,  rinco  it  represeiits  tlie  irrc- 
dceniable  and  inconvertible  half  of  the  French  public  ronsolidated  debt, 
only  yielded  to  the  purchaser  an  annual  inter? »t  of  3'40  per  cent 

This  wn-s,  as  it  HcrCj  n  Tiaiblc  trnnsformation  in  a  country  accustomed 
for  a  century  past  to  consider  5  per  rent,  as  the  minimnm  rate,  and 
that  ffhich  regulated  the  lucome  to  be  dcrired  from  capital.  Tlic  gain 
in  capital  to  the  oi-igiual  stock  holders  of  alt  classca  was  immenac,  since  the 
5  per  cent,  stock  created  l>y  M.  Thiers  in  1871  and  1872  to  pay  the  war 
indemnitT  had  been  isnued  nt  about  BO  francs  net,  that  ia  to  say,  at  6} 
per  cent.  The  original  niibscriber  to  the  5  per  cent,  utock  therefore 
gained  38  francs  on  his  purcliase  price — that  is  to  say,  4-"i  per  eiMit.  of 
the* capital  originally  laid  out. 

The  fall  to  3-'10  per  cent,  of  the  income  derivable  from  the  public 
fuods,  which  had  Ibr  its  corollary  the  reduction  of  the  rate  for  com- 
mercial discount  to  2i  per  cent,,  iraa  certainly  o  most  favourable 
circumstance  for  the  development  of  the  public  wenUh.  By  taking 
advantage  of  it  with  caution  and  moderation,  good  tlitngH  might  liave 
been  accomplished,  if  not  great  things.  tJnfortuiiutely  it  vas  misnseil. 
Instead  of  reflecting  that  the  lowneas  of  the  rate  for  money,  though 
cicelleut  in  itself,  miglil  lie  but  temporary,  and  that  its  maintenance  was 
dependent  ugmn  u  thousand  inllucncCH,  dilficult  to  dcfiuc  as  well  as  to 
anticipate,  such  ae  political  events,  foreign  or  colonial  wars,  the  move- 
ment of  the  precious  metals,  variations  iu  the  rates  of  exchange,  the  state 
of  foreign  markctu,  &c.,  people  regarded  it  aa  finally  settled.  The 
tiuaaelal  press,  with  that  facility  and  suddenness  of  gt^ncralization  which 
tharactcrize  French  writers,  miuouneed  the  diminution  of  the  rate  of 
interest  ou  loana  aa  an  economic  revolution  e(]uivaleut  to  that  produced 
iu  the  sixteenth  ci-ntiiry  by  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  there- 
upon people  prorccdcd  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  working  the  treasures 
of  ft  thinl  America. 

The  first  application  of  this  thcor}-  was  made  to  the  bonds  of  the 
Credit  Foiicier  of  l-Vancc,  whit-h  that  eKtablithmont  sneeeeded  in  con* 
-  TUting  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  interest.  The  Municipality  of  Paris, 
stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  Crc'dit  Foiicier,  likewise  reduced  the 
interest  of  a  jxirtion  of  its  debt ;  other  towns — Lyons,  Murscillrs,  &c. — 
followed  in  the  path  which  had  been  markeil  out  for  them.  Thus  the 
reduction  of  the  mean  rate  of  interest,  being  accepted  as  an  irrevoctblc 
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fact,  become  the  general  lule.  The  Govcrumeut,  though  it  did  not 
oooform  to  this  rule  on  its  own  sRcotuit,  uncc  it  did  not  con- 
vert the  5  per  cent,  renter,  introdnred  it  into  tlie  region  of  legnl  facts 
by  issuing  to  the  Cr^it  Foucier  the  order  to  reduce  its  rate  for  Inaus  to 
jiritate  persons  and  to  communes  proportionately  to  the  reduced  rate  at 
ivbich  it  had  been  enabled  tu  convert  its  onn  bonds. 

The  second  consccjueucc  of  the  adraucc  in  the  public  Btocksj  and  tlie 

}rc  or  less  pcrmuucut  reductiun  of  the  rate  of  interest  ou  loans, 
wa«,  nccesifarily,  the  dcvclopiiient  of  new  undcrtftkings,  which  multipiicd 
■with  incredible  rapidity.  The  proposition  was  a  very  simple  one,  aud 
coostituted  the  sole  platform  for  all  the  prospectuses :  "As  the  public 
funds,  aud  the  priucipjil  eredil  establishments,  public  or  private,  such  a»j 
the  Bank  of  France,  the  Credit  Foucier,  the  Cumptoir  d'Escomptc,  the-- 
Banquc  d''£scomptc,  the  li&nk  of  Paris,  the  Sucictc  G^ifrale,  aud  the 
Cr&lit  Lyonaais,  only  yielded  an  iiieoiue  ranging  from  3^  tu  4}  [icr 
cent.,  any  new  scheme  which  should  promise  a  return  of  from  5  to  G  jicr 
cent,  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  those  la  search  of  remunerative 
investments  forllicir  savings." 

This  fertility  uf  private  initiative  gave  birth  to  several  useful  aud 
enduring  undertakings,  at  the  head  of  which  must  be  named  the  Banquc 
Hypotliecaire  dc  France,  created  by  tlic  association  of  seven  of  the 
principal  credit  establish  men  ts — the  Uauk  of  I'aris,  the  Ban(|UC 
d'Escomptc,  the  Societc  Generate,  the  Socicte  dc  Cr<3rlit  Industncl,  the 
Socictc  dcs  Depots  ct  Comptcs  Ccurautt),  tlic  Societ6  Ftnaucierc  de  Pe 
und  the  Crtklit  Lyonnais. 

The  Bttuque  d'Escomptc  has  provided  Italy  with  two  large  iuaurance 
companies,  the  one  for  lire  and  the  other  for  life  insurance,  which  have 
been  called  upon  to  render  I'aluable  st:rviccs  in  a  country  where  opera- 
tions of  this  kind  were  almost  unknown.  The  idea  was  immediately 
taken  up  and  imitated;  Epcculatton  canned  about  thirty  insurance  com- 
panies to  spring  up,  whirh  insured  cvcrybotly  except  their  own  share- 
holders. 

The  public,  somewhat  perplexed  iu  presence  of  thiii  avalanche  of 
fresh  investments,  aud  bewildered  by  the  lull  in  the  rate  of  interest, 
which  neither  allowed  them  to  purchase  the  old  securities,  sueh  as 
rentes  or  railway  shares  and  bonds,  these  having  become  too  dear,  nor 
yet  tu  place  their  moncry  on  deposit  at  the  banks  at  ^  or  1  per  cent, 
per  annum,  fuund  their  instinctive  fears  gradually  lulled  to  sleep,  and 
their  instinct  of  cupidity,  on  the  other  hand,  awakened. 

So  it  happened  tliut,  with  the  same  facility  with  which  the  ostrich 
swallows  oakum  aud  pebbles,  the  [inhlic  absorbed  the  shares  of  imagi- 
nary mines,  coming  from  the  tno  estremes  of  the  world — now  from  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  now  from  those  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

A  humorous  episode  occurred  which  favoured  this  incipient  efFer- 
vcsccncc.  It  W98  the  appearance  of  the  lianque  Europecuue,  promoted 
by  the  notorious  I'hilippart.  In  spite  of  the  scornful  withdrawal  of  tho 
Haute  Banquc,  and  the  refusal  of  support  signified  by  the  majority  of  the 
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stockbrokera,  the  slitircs  of  the  JJanqoe  Europccnne,  a  Belgian  comiianjr, 
offering  no  legal  security  to  Frcach  cajiital,  were  carried  off  at  u 
premiutn  of  tvo  or  tlircc  hundred,  franco.  The  Belgian  Boancicr  was 
so  dtizzled  by  a  success  wbich  iras,  probably,  uaexpeoted  by  him,  tbat 
be  ruined  himself  iu  u  few  days,  and,  seized  with  a  fit  of  madncHs, 
suddeuly  disappearwl,  leaving  to  his  astooishcd  sharcbolderB  nothing  but 
eyes  to  weep  with,  and  fpagments  of  paper  of  a  delieate  colour  with 
which  to  wipe  their  cjxs. 

By  a  significant  contrast,  a  first  attempt  to  raise  the  capital  for  the 
Pauama  Canal  was  at  that  time  uusucoessful.  The  public  refuecd  to 
the  illustrioua  M.  dc  Le^scpa  the  couGdcucv  which  they  freely  bestowed 
on  the  adventurer  Pbilippart.  We  sec  ia  this  contrast  the  strujiglc 
between  the  two  opposiiiR  current*  whicli  vex  the  soul  of  the  Frcuob 
speculator — prudence  pushed  to  the  most  exees»<ive  distrust,  and  the 
love  of  Bpccdy  gain  pushed  to  the  jiiost  iusane  credulity, 

I''roin  this  time  date  the  first  efforts  made  by  certain  syndicates  or 
comoriia  to  force  up  certaiu  stocks  which  were  thought  capable  of  bcar< 
tag  this  hot-house  proccsa.  From  1879  to  1881  jiumphleta  api»carc(l 
sncccssivcly,  advertised  at  great  cxpcusc,  with  tlieae  attractive  titles: — 
"Credit  Foncier  Stock  at  2,000  francs j""SacBCftaal  Stock  at  »,OitO 
francs ;"  "  Bank  of  France  Stock  at  8,000  frauea."  The  prices  at  that 
time  did  not  exceed  1,000  franc*  for  Cn^dit  Foueicr  stock,  800  francs  for 
Suex  Canal,  3,000  franca  for  Bank  of  France. 

These  atteiDpta  to  produce  au  artificial  rise  succcctled  iu  the  case  of 
the  (irst  two  stocks,  owing  to  a  lucky  combination  of  circumstances. 
The  settlement  of  the  K^yptian  question  by  the  joint  action  of  En^luiid 
and  France  enabled  the  Credit  Foucier  to  realize  its  Egyptian  securities 
at  a  eousidcrabJc  proftt,  and  the  Suez  Canal  reaped  the  benefit  of  an 
increase  in  its  receipts  which  execeiled  all  ex|icetatioiiB.  The  Credit 
Foucier  of  France  bad  in  baud  &  considerable  uumbcr  of  fouuder'a 
sbarca  in  the  Suez  Canal ;  the  two  atocks  were,  therefore,  to  a  certain 
oxteut,  liable  to  be  affrotc«l  by  identical  inHnciiccs. 

Such  was  the  ground  upon  which  a  new  scheme  sprang  up  with  much 
clamour,  aftrr  having  vegetated  obscurely  for  nearly  two  ycara.  This 
was  that  same  Union  Geoerale  which  has  just  succumbed,  after  having 
first  created  and  then  destroyed  with  ita  own  hands  a  capital  of  over  a 
mdliard  francs  (X-10,000,000). 

The  Union  Gen^rale  had  very  modest  beginnings.  Its  deatiny  sccnut 
to  he  written  in  this  line  of  Victor  Hugo's : — 

"  Soil  petit  oomine  lourtc.  ot  soU  ^nd  oumiue  flenve." 

There  was  in  Pariii,  a  few  years  ago,  a  haiikiii^-l)0»»e  of  the  seconcl 
rank,  managed  by  M.  Dervicu,  which  had  for  its  special  object  the 
discounting  of  bills  and  drafts  created  for  the  cultivation,  cropping, 
and  exportation  of  Egyptian  cottons.  One  day  M.  Dervicu  formed  his 
bank  into  a  aoc'iite  en  commandite  with  limited  capital,  which  he  called 
the  Union  Gencralc,  under  the  name  of  Dervicu,  GuiUaumeic- 
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baviog  its  ofllcc  at  No.  48,  Ruo  de  Provence,  Paris.  Under 
these  conditions,  it  is  still  to  be  found  catered  iu  the  }-car-l>ook8  for 
i878.  In  the  month  of  May  in  that  same  year,  the  soc'tH^  en  comman- 
dile  Dcrvicu,  Guillaumeron  et  C'"*  vas.  tranitfornicd  into  a  ioaiti 
anontfoie  with  a  rapitnl  of  liigClOOiOlX)  francs. 

The  historj  oF  this  transformation  is  a  very  cnrions  one. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  worldly  and  financial  movement  of 
tho  early  years  of  the  Second  Empire  have  not  forgotten  the  original 
figure  of  another  banker,  uametl  Henri  Place,  of  the  firm  of  Noel,  Place 
et  C'''  whose  cstablishmcLt  uas  Mianted  iu  the  Rue  du  Faubourg 
Poiasonnierc-  Intimately  connected  with  the  brothers  Pmirc,  Henri 
Place  took  an  active  imrt  as;  director  in  the  early  and  brillinnt  o|»i;ra- 
tions  of  the  French  Crtidit  I'oucier.  Fortiine  seemed  to  smile  on  him. 
He  was  a  twJd,  enterprising,  amiable,  literary  man,  of  rcHncd  converaa- 
tion,  paesioiiatL-ly  foitd  of  classical  music,  and,  withal,  '''a  mighty  Imnter 
before  tlie  Lord."  lie  [iaisc»scd  at  that  time  the  ChAteau  of  Petit 
Bourg,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Marquis  Aguado.  The  luxury  of 
Henri  Place  wn-s  prodiyioim.  One  dny  he  let  loo*e  into  his  shooting 
grounds  at  I'ctit  lionrg  several  thousand  Chinese  golden  phcasanta, 
to  give  sport  to  his  guests  of  the  next  day.  On  another  occa- 
sion, wisbitig  lo  offer  to  Prince  Napoleou,  the  cousin  of  the  Emperor 
Napolcou  in.,  a  hunt  worthy  of  him,  he  had  upw:trds  of  a  hundred 
liccfBrcs  of  liiud,  all  contiguous,  sown  with  lucern  and  atocked  with 
tcu  thousand  irarlndgea,  so  that  the  priufcly  sportsman  cuuld  not  advauce 
a  step  into  the  lucern  without  raising  &  perfect  cloud  of  birds. 

Suddenly,  on  the  Slit  of  May,  1856,  people  learned  with  astonishment 
that  the  maguificcnt  owner  ui'  the  Chateau  of  Petit  iionrg  had  just 
bccu  declared  baultrupt  by  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  with  liabilities 
amnimting  to  19,000,000  francs.  Unfortunatt;  speculations  in  grain 
and  flour  were  said  to  have  brought  about  this  catastrophe,  the  real 
causca  of  which  were  never  rightly  known.  Although  PiSrcirc 
Jlrothcra  loiit  some  millions  by  it,  they  hastened  to  intcncnc,  and 
through  their  exertions  the  creditors  were  paid  in  full,  and  the  Tribunal 
of  Commerce  revoked  the  dcclnratiou  of  bniikruptcy.  But  the  blow 
had  fallen;  llcuri  I'laee's  name  never  apiwarcd  nguin  in  any  financial 
enterprise.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  ex-banker  had  given  himself 
up  to  inactivity.  In  rcliremcnt  at  his  mansion  in  llic  Place  dc  I'lilui0]»c, 
where  he  nmus^cd  himself  with  the  c-idtivation  of  roses,  he  waa 
meditating  Freah  ojwnitious;  he  conceived  aoinng  others  the  ingenious 
if  not  practical  idea  of  tratisfonuing  the  cncloticd  ground  belonging  to  the 
railways  into  i)lflntations  of  fruit-tree*.  It  was  he  who  discovered  the 
beds  of  oyxters  which  abound  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagua,  and  who 
jiresided,  L-luiidestiucly,  at  the  formation  of  a  society  called  Lcs 
llultrit-res  dc  Portugal,  which  scon  sank  again  beneath  the  waves. 

Prom  the  rrc-csscs  of  his  industrious  and  hisurions  retreat  Henri  Place 
one  doy  fancicil  he  bad  discovered  the  road  to  wealth,  and  at  the  same 
time    to   eafcly.      It  is  kuowD    that   the  Italtau   (lovcninicnt,   haYing 
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hecome  tuftstcrs  of  Korao  in  1870,  and  coascqncDtly  reaponsible  for  tbe 
whole  of  the  old  X'outitical  dubc  ufTfrcd  to  the  holders  of  the  l&tter  the 
ciehangc  of  thciP  acr!p  fop  that  of  the  Italian  5  pnr  cont.  sttwk.  The 
PoatiliciLl  stock. boldcnt,  bciujj  for  the  most  part  iRgitimista  and  clericals 
of  bigb  Nocial  staudiiig,  felt  uii  iavindblo  repugnance  to  enter  tato- 
direct  contract  with  the  Italian  Uovcrnracnt  — a  rppiignancc  which  im- 
perilled their  iutcrcats.  Impressed  by  this  state  of  things,  Henri  Plaee 
founded  an  establishment  which  should  undertake  to  receive  aiid  collect 
the  Pontifical  scrip,  and  convert  it  en  maise  on  account  of  the  holders. 
This  transaction,  approved  anil  reeotnnieuded  by  the  legitimist  \ncm, 
net  with  perfect  suoceui.  As  legal  reprcsentatirc  of  large  claims- 
on  the  Italian  State,  Henri  Place  made  several  jnurncys  to  Home,, 
where  Pope  Pius  IX.  naturally  gave  bim  a  very  friendly  reception. 
Frona  that  moment  it  became  the  determlucd  purpose  of  the  former 
director  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  to  establish,  with  the  support  of  the 
temporary  customers  who  had  entrusted  him  with  the  scrip  of  their 
Pontifical  stock,  a  Catholic  bank,  destined  to  become  a.  great  power,, 
with  ruraifipations  extending  thnjughout  all  countries  which  acknow- 
ledged the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Holy  See. 

He  waited  several  years,  with  a  patience  that  nothiag  could  dis- 
hearten, for  the  opportunity  to  realize  this  magni5ccut  dream  of  a 
Guaneiul  Charlcmngne  or  Sixtus  V.  Circumstances  or  vliiiiici», 
difficult  to  determine,  having  brought  him  ioto  relations  with  M. 
Dcrvicn,  the  maunger  of  the  Union  G^»«rale,  this  obscure  bank  wa» 
chosen  by  Henri  Place  aa  the  pivot  nf  his  operation'*.  The  little 
lloion  Generale  of  Dervieu,  Guillaumeron  et  C^'  became  a  aocibtS 
aHOnyine,  with  a  capital  first  of  fifteen  and  then  of  fifty  ratllioriH,. 
patronized  by  honoured  and  honourable  names,  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  le  Marquis  de  PlcBuc,  formerly  Inspeotor-Geueral of  Finances,  deputy 
for  Pnria  lu  1870,  and  formerly  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
France. 

Neither    Henri  Place  nor  Af.  Dervieu  reaped   the  fruits  of  their 
initiative.      Disngrccmentg,  which  it  is  needless  to  recall  here,  brought 
ahout  their  almost  immediate  retirement.      M.  Dcrviea  has  reconstitutcit 
his  hank,  and  Henri  Place  lias  been  dead  some   months;  it  would  be  ft 
sort  of  impiety  to  break  the  silence  which  reigns  around  his  tragic  cud. 
Henri   Place's    conception    was   not    wanting  either  iu    juatui-ss  or 
penetration.     la  the  state  of  division  and  hostility  in   which  parties 
lire  in  Prance,  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  and  respectable  claWi 
would  derive    both    rnnvcniencc  and  advantage   from    confiding    their* 
interests  to   agents   identified   with   them  in    a  religious  and  potittciiE 
point  of  view.      But    in  the  sphere  of  business,  ideas  are  worth  less 
than  actions,  aud  neither  convictions  nor  good  faith  and  earnestness  in 
nctl-doing    arc    a    substitute    for    practical     fitness    and    professional 
cspcricncc.     This  has  been  only  too  well  proved  by  events. 

The  new  Union  GeLdrale,  installed  at  No.  9,  Kue  d'Antin,  in  the  old 
mansion  built  at  the   beginning  of  the  eighteenth   ccntitry  for  M.  dc 
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Pr^ralou,  very  soon  fonnd  the  unemployed  capital  of  a  portion  of  tbe 
upper  classes  of  Frciicli  society  flo'tr  into  Ma  coSera  na  deposits.  At 
first  it  justilicil  universal  confideucc  by  its  prudent  and  quiet  mode  of 
proccciliDi;.  It  did  uot  dcclnte,  aud  never  iias  declared,  auy  otber 
dividcud  than  the  interest  of  5  per  cent,  ou  the  paid-up  capital  (0*25 
per  annum  on  135  fraiies  pnid  ap  on  each  share  of  !MX)  frimcs).  Pram 
the  last  six  months  of  187H  to  the  first  six  mouths  of  1879,  the  nominal 
Talue  of  its  sliares  scarcely  exceeded  ou  an  average  550  to  600  francs. 
It  is  true  that  a  rise  in  value  of  60  to  100  francs  on  VZo  francs  paid 
Dp  represented  a  premium  of  from  40  to  BO  per  cent.  But  with  the 
custontfl  nf  tbc  (Vench  market,  and  in  the  luiilst  of  the  fever  of  apecula- 
tioD  which  was  commencing,  this  premium  did  not  appear  excessive. 
However,  the  chief  directorship  of  the  society  had  changed  hands.  The 
Marquis  dc  Plfcuc  had  retired  siuco  the  eonimenccmcnt,  and  had  been 
sucoeedcsd  iu  the  presidency  of  tlie  l>oard  of  admiuialration  by  M. 
Eugene  Hontoux,  formerly  Kugineer  of  Roads  and  Bridges  of  France. 

The  new  president  cntci-al  upon  Iiis  exalted  position  with  the  pres- 
tige of  undoubted  rcsiKCtahility  and  the  reputation  of  a  skilful  adminis- 
trator, which  he  had  acquired  for  himself  while  residing  at  Vienna 
as  Director -General  of  the  Railways  of  the  South  of  Auetria. 

M.  Bontoux,  a  native  o(  the  south  of  France,  is  a  man  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  of  rpmarkahle  intelligence  aud  uncommon  activity.  Some 
years  ago  he  lost  a  sou  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached  ;  and  he 
sought  consolation  for  hin  grief  in  religion.  Flc  is  what  is  called  a 
praliqvanl:  in  whatever  circumstances  he  may  be  placed,  even  if  his 
table  or  his  drawitig-room  is  crowded  with  guests,  he  himself  gives  the 
sil^al  and  repents  the  formula  for  evening  prayer.  This  relif^ioas 
fervour  explains  his  connection  with  the  (  atholic  party,  and  acconnts 
iu  some  racaauru  for  the  species  of  mystic  exaltation  which  he  secma  to 
have  imported  into  his  conception  of  financial  affairs. 

In  the  coune  of  the  year  1880,  the  capital  of  the  Union  G^^rale, 
which  had  already  passed  from  fifteen  to  fifty  million-s,  was  increased 
to  100,000,000  francs  by  the  creation  of  10,000  new  shaTCs,  ou  each  of 
which  a  cjuartcr,  that  is  to  say,  125  francs,  had  been  paid  ;  which  after 
all  only  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  an  effective  capital  of 
25,000j00()  francs.  M.  Bontoux,  who  had  formed  and  kept  np  relations 
with  distingui.'iihrd  persons  in  Austria,  sought  in  that  country  a  basis  of 
financial  and  manufacturing  operations.  He  obtained  the  concession  for 
a  bank  called  the  "  Imperial  Royal  Privileged  Bank  of  the  Austrian 
Territories"'  (Kaiserliche  Kiinigliche  Pririlcgirte  Oesterrischc  Liiiider 
Bank),  which  was  presented  to  the  public  as  a  sort  of  State  bank  on 
which  certain  privileges,  great  in  appearance  at  lea*t  if  not  in  reality, 
had  been  conferred ;  and  we  know  that  the  Austrian  Cabinet  was 
sharply  attacked  on  this  subject  by  the  Parlianicutary  Opposition 
during  the  last  few  days  of  the  year  which  has  just  closed. 

The  shares  of  the  Privileged  Bank  were  offered  at  a  high  premium  in  tlie 
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Tana  market,  an  J  were  taken  up  iu  great  part  Ijy  the  sliareholrlers  of  the 
IJniou  GiiutTuie,  who  derived  a  large  prufit  from  this  traiis:ictioti,  llow 
was  it  that  the  Batiqne  Autrichiciine,  or  Liiniler  Eank,  rccoivcd  in  the 
Paris  market  the  suruanie  oT  Tinihalr,  trhich  rrtpidly  bccnmc  papular? 
It  should  be  c:cplaiacd  that  &  long  time  ago  a  timhaie  of  macaroni  i^  la 
Mifanaise,  iiivcuted  by  a  provision  dealer  named  Mrao,  Bontoiix,  obtained 
a  high  reputiitiou  among  Paris  gastronomists.  In  the  days  of  tlie 
Kmpire  all  PariH  knew  the  old  Avignon  woman,  enveloped  in  her  long 
black  widow's  veil,  behind  her  counter  in  the  line  de  I'EchclIc.  Itfme. 
Bontom's  limbale  was  the  fuvonritc  dish  at  the  tables  of  the  rich : 
SI.  ltontou\'H  ItauquR  Antrichicnae  became  the  Favourite  disH  ivith 
speculaton.      Such  arc  the  origin  and  the  meaning  of  this  familiar  phrase. 

M.  Boutoux'fl  succcas — not  in  the  AnstrJau  market,  which  never 
abandoned  its  attitude  of  extreme  reserve  with  regard  to  this  class  of 
enterprises,  hut  with  the  Imperial  and  Uoyal  Government — could  not 
but  be  viawcd  with  some  displea-^turc  by  those  persons  of  financial 
inflncncc  who  justly  availed  themselves  of  rights  acquired  by  long 
aerrice  rendered  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  The  new  bank 
therefore  found  itself  in  a  completely  isolated  position  la  the  finaucial 
markets  of  Vienna  and  Feath. 

At  Paris,  the  rapidly  effected  rise  in  the  shares  of  the  Union  Gene- 
tic and  the  Liinder  Rank,  in  concert  with  the'exccssive  prices  of  the  Suez 
^annl  shares,  produced  unheard-of  effects  upon  the  market.  The  price 
of  each  of  these  stocks  had  risen  to  8,500  francs.  Tliis  might  do  for 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  receipts  of  which  were  visibly  and  rapidly  in- 
cretuing.  But  how  are  these  extravagant  prices  to  be  explaiucil  For  au 
a»aociatioQ  like  the  Ucion  Gi^a^ralc,  which  had  never  distributed  nuy 
profita  beyond  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  jjcrecnt,  on  the  paid-up  capital? 

The  questions  of  the  astounded  public  were  only  answered  by  bursts 
of  an  enthusiasm  which  was  contagious.  The  Union  Gi^&ralc  became 
a  sort  of  religion :  people  believed  in  M.  Bontous,  or  they  did  not 
IwlicTC  in  liim.  The  faithful  were  rewarded  by  a  shower  of  golden 
manna.  The  misfortune  is,  that  that  class  of  capitalists  which  belongs 
rather  to  the  higher  social  spheres  than  to  the  business  world,  intoxi- 
cated by  a  rise  which  had  lasted  through  twenty-six  consecutive  settle- 
ments, or  during  thirteen  months,  madly  imagined  that  this  would  con- 
tinue forever.  The  game  of  baccarat,  so  much  liked  iu  Parisian  circles, 
was  deserted  fur  sjwculations  in  the  Uniou  Oeuerale  and  the  Timbale. 

Serious  business  was  neglected.  A  certain  section  of  the  public, 
dazzled  by  the  spectacle  of  gains  na  rapid  as  they  were  boundless, 
wonld  not  hear  of  investments  at  5  per  cent. ;  the  continuation  prices 
rose,  for  the  farourite  stocks,  to  95,  80,  and  40  per  cent.  The  beat 
eccurities  fell  the  effects  of  this  dearncss  of  money,  and  it  may  bo  said 
thiit  from  the  month  of  November  last  business  became  impoasible. 

Vainly  had  a  few  speculators  endeavoured  to  restore  the  market  to  a 
perception  of  the  real  state  of  things  by  checking  the  triumphal  marcl 
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of  tlic  Suez  aoil   the  Uniun  G^n^raJe  stocks;   they  hud  beca  repulseJ 
with  lo«8. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  more  sober-minded  sort  of  people  coiJd 
not  help  carrying  tlieir  Ihoughta  back  some  twenty  vcant — that  is  tosuj* 
to  the  Auatro-BelgUo  etiterprUca  of  M.  I*aiigrau(l  Dumoiicetiu.  The 
nnftlogy  wns  cloarly  nsible.  Like  M.  Laiigrai")  Dumonrfan,  who  was 
create*!  a  Romnii  count  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  M.  Bonloux  hsu\  aought  his 
credentiftU  at  the  Court  of  Home,  ftiid  his  points  of  support  in  the 
Vienna  market,  which  had  given  way  wnrler  his  feet.  Ijike  \f.  Laagrand 
DuDiouceau,  who  had  consumed  fifty  millions  obtained  from  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  and  eighty  millions  from  the  Prince  de  la  Tour  ct  Taxis, 
M.  Buutoux  had  nttroctctl  to  himself  the  money  of  the  French  Cathulice, 
beJiig  aided  iu  this  by  the  hateful  persecution  of  the  cougicgations 
and  charitable  institutions  by  M.  Jules  Ferrj'.  Will  the  upshot  be  the 
same?  Shall  we  sec  the  hononr  and  fortunes  of  the  French  Catholics 
rink  into  the  unfathomable  abyss  in  whieli  the  honour  and  fortunes 
of  the  Belgian  Catholics  were  engulfed? 

These  retrospective  fears  were  dissipated  in  the  presence  of  the  firm 
conviction  of  honest  but  faiiaticizc<l  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  conflict   and  opposition  seemed  to  excite  the 
Vnion  Genomic  to  the  point  of  defying  fate. 

It  was  not  without   astonittbntcnt  tbat  the  public  bcnrdj  during  the 
montli  of  October,  18S],  tJiat  the  Union  G£n6rale  intended  once  more 
to    htcrea^se   its   capital,  under  special  conditions,  which  tt  niadi>  known 
to  its  shareholders  at  their  meeting  on  the  5th  of  Norcuilwr  following, 
Vic  have  slrcudy  seen  that  the  capital,  after  auccesttivc  augmentations, 
aniouuted  at   this  time  to    100,000,0(K»  francs,  represented  by  200,000 
shares  of  500  fraucs  each — with  a  quarter  of  tliat  amoiint,or  125  francs 
per  share,  paid  up,  this  being  the  minimum  required  by  the  rreoch  law. 
The  board  uf  :idniiui«tration  proposed  to  the  general  meeting  of  ahare- 
hoklers,  held  on  the  5th  of  November,  a  resolution  to  iiiercase  the  capital 
to  150,000,000  francs,  by  the  creation  of  100,000  new  shares.  The  resolu- 
tion was  carried.  But  here  Lommcncca  the  strange  part  nf  the  matter. 
These  100,000   new  aharcH  were   to   be   issued  at  HhQ  francs,  parable 
within  s  very  short  period  (from  the  10th  of  Xovembcr  to  the  25th  of 
December) — viz.,  500  francs  for  payment  in  full  of  the  new  shares,  and 
350  francs  as  a  supplementary  deposit  destined  for  the  reserve  fund, 
Eteh  original  share  conferred  the  right  of  subscription  to  two  new  shares, 
which,  from   the  1st    of  January,  1882,  were  to  be  assimilated  to  the 
original  shares;  finally,  it  waa  decided  that  the  remaining   375  fraucs 
should  be  paid  up  on  the  original  shares  by  means  of  a  deduction  from 
the  reserves.    Now,  in  order  to  make  this  payment  of  375  francs  on  each 
original  sLarc,  representing  a  total  of  75,000,000  francs, it  would  lie  neces- 
sary, after  deducting  the  tbirty-five  millions  of  supplemenlary  deposit 
demanded  on  the  new  shares,  to  reduce  the  reserve  fund  by  forty  millioM 
But  what  rescrre  fund  ?    These  audacious  scbemcs  furnished  much  matte 
for  reflection.     How  are  we  to  acconnt  for  an  association  which,  for 
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eiglilcen  moutUs,  had  at  it-i  comuiaud  only  an  efiiK:tive  capital  of 
twenty-five  milliousj  having  accumulated  a  reserve  fund,  or,  if  we  will, 
an  available  profit,  of  forty  millions?  ^yl)at  Imiincss  liad  been  doue  to 
proiUicc  tliis? 

M.  lluiitotix  bad  founded  tlie  Franco-UimgariauBauk,  au  Assnciation 
for  tUc  C'<)a8tructioii  of  Uailways  in  Brazil,  the  Bucharest  Ga»  Coiupaor, 
the  Liiiidcr  Bank  of  Vic-uua,  and  the  Liiuder  Bauk  of  Pcstb ;  ho  had 
parelia^ed  various  sections  of  railwuys  which  had  not  beeu  prosperous  ; 
and,  lastly,  lie  li ad  grouped,  under  the  name  of  Alpines,  several  discredited 
and  abandoned  iron  fouudries  aud  mines. 

None  of  these  undertakings  could  have  got  beyond  its  period  of  pre- 
paratory or^^anizatioQ,  and  consequently  they  could  not  have  yielded  any 
upprccialdc  prolit.  It  U  true  that  the  Union  Geueralc  had  catered  into 
»Q  agreement  for  a  loan  of  30,000,000  fraucs  to  llio  Governmcut  of  the 
Priupo  of  Sevvia,  aud  hnd  imdcrtnkcn  the  eoostruction  of  railways  in  the 
principality;  but  this  twofold  transaction  could  only  have  yielded  profit  on 
tlic  ftettlenicnt  of  accounts  after  the  lapse  of  some  years.  It  is  useless  to 
look  more  closely  into  the  matter;  no  other  pro6t  can  be  di^^covered  a»i 
having  been  realUcd  by  the  Uuion  G<jQ^rale,  except  the  iucicase  made 
last  September  in  the  capital  of  the  Liiader  Bauk — that  is  to  say,  a  pre- 
mium of  100  franca  on  100,000  new  sliarca,  being  a  total  of  15,000,000 
francs.  It  hod  even  been  remarked,  ou  this  subject,  tUat  the  shares  of 
the  Union  Gi^u^rale  had  gone  up  in  conscqucoec  of  this  reault;  wKitc 
those  of  the  Liiiidcr  Bank  rose  ivith  equal  rapidity  because,  with  the 
twelve  millions  aud  a  half  wbich  formed  the  first  qu.trtcr  of  its  snpple- 
mcntary  capital,  it  bail  purcbawd  shares  in  the  Union  G^D^ralc.  Tims 
each  of  these  twu  axsuciations  reekoued  as  profits  the  premiiima  obtained, 
or  merely  quoted,  on  the  shares  of  the  other. 

But  to  return  to  the  general  mectiag  of  the  5th  of  November. 
M.  Boiitous  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  affirmed  tlmt  the  Uniou 
Generalc  liad  never  sought  its  prolita  in  illegitimate  speculations.  Tbia 
declaration  would  have  produced  a  favourable  impres.<iion,  if  tke  whole  of 
his  words  had  not  Ijctrayed  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  men  of  business 
could  not  mistake  fur  the  natural  cxpre^iou  of  a  well-founded  confidence. 

To  these  enthusiastic  raanifcalatious  of  the  Union  Gen^rale  and  ita 
partisans,  practical  men  oppuned  a  calculation  of  a  seriously  alarming 
nature — that  of  tlie  premiums  accumulated  on  a  limited  group  of  shares. 


The  price  of  3,500  francs  for  the  l!00,0()0  original 
eliarcs  of  the  Union  Gen^rale  represented  a 
premium  of  3,000  francs  per  share,  or     .     . 

At  1,400  francs,  tbc  100,000  new  shares  gave 
a  premium  of  OOU  francs  per  share,  or 

At  the  same  rate,  the  100,000  shares  of  the 
Liindcr  Bank  likewise  ix-prcseutocl      •     .     . 


f  ranis. 
OCK),000,000 
90,000,000 
90,000,000 


Total  fr. 


780,000,000 


VOL.  ILI. 


I  I 


The  total  capital,  Jncludiug  prciuiums,  araouiitcd  to  1,030,000,000  frs., 
urithout  reckoQing  the  Alpines,  the  Servian  railnayii,  &c.  It  could  not 
be  admitted  that  the  Union  Griicralc,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
superior  skilfulress  and  constant  good  fortune  of  tlic  man  who  presided 
over  its  destinies,  was  obtaining  an  sdequntc  remuneration  for  n  c-spital 
of  this  value.  On  the  other  haud,  the  shares,  asaignoicuts,  and 
founder's  shares  of  the  Suez  Caual  had,  by  a  similar  epeeulation,  been 
burdened  with  a  premium  of  more  than  .1  milliard.  It  cauuot  be 
imagined  that  a  liuaneial  market,  even  though  vciy  powerful,  cau  long 
support  the  burden  of  an  imaginarj-  premium  value,  doomed  to  remain 
unproductive,  and  coui^cqucntly  to  disappear  some  day  or  other. 

A  dull  diaqtiictude,  therefore,  reigned  amoug  those  who  were  not  blinded 
by  the  deceitful  preslifce  of  tlic  Union  Gftierale.  Tlic  safest  transactions 
deserted  for  mere  gambling;  coutiauatious  only  to  be  obtained  at 
luurious  rates:  such  wa*  the  situation. 

Tbc  first  note  of  alarm  made  itself  heard  at  the  settlement  of  tlic 
15th  of  October.  M.  Magnin,  who  was  at  that  time  Minister  of 
Finance,  refused  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  market  by  employiog,  for 
eontiuuntioiis  in  the  French  rentes,  tlie  smallest  portion  of  tbc  enormous 
amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury  which  had  accumulated  in  the 
coffers  of  the  Bauk  of  Fmncc;  and,  moreover,  lie  chose  this  pretisc 
date  to  call  up  several  hundred  millions  due  by  the  subseribers  to  the 
last  redeemable  loan.  More  than  6vc  huudrcd  millions  vcrc  thu^* 
rendered  immovable  in  the  midst  of  the  settlement. 

At  the  following  settlement  (November  'Z)j  the  m^ority  of  the  stock- 
brokers,  who  were  visibly  alarmed,  begau  to  limit  the  transactions  of 
their  customers.  Mistrust  was  the  order  of  the  day.  It  Increased 
after  the  geucral  meeting  of  the  5th  of  November  and  the  »iH:cch  of  M. 
Bontoux,  who  shortly  aftcrwurdij  departed  for  Vienna,  under  the 
threat  of  the  interpellation  addressed  to  the  Austrian  Govcrnmcut. 

However,  the  Union  Gt^nerale  would  doubtles.4  have  suececdcd  iu 
averting  a  crisis,  or  at  least  in  delaying  it,  had  it  not  leeu  for  the 
occurrence  of  certain  circumstaaces — some  of  them  independent  of  its 
ioresight  and  its  control — which  followed  each  other  in  such  a  mnnucr 
as  to  cause  an  irresistible  orerthrow. 

The  high  prices  of  the  Union  G^neralc  and  the  Suw  Canal  shares 
had  brought  about  a  proportionate  rise  in  a  certain  number  of  securities, 
which  were  not  all  of  the  choicest  description  ;  but  the  firmness  of  (he 
Fi-euch  rentes,  like  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  sustained  the  whole 
market. 

This  keystone  was  shaken,  contrary  to  all  cxjiectation,  by  the  advent 
of  M.  Gambctta  to  power  on  the  14th  of  November,  1881.  Tbc  name 
of  that  one  of  bis  colleagues,  whom  he  made  the  mi^itakc  of  associating 
with  him  for  the  portfolio  of  l''iuBncc,  sounded  in  the  cars  of  the  public 
and  of  the  bankers  like  a  kncti  of  alarm.  M.  AIlaiu-Targc  was  known 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  immediate  conversion  of  the  5  per  cent,  rente. 
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and  tlic  repurchase  of  the  rnitways — tvo  mcaaurcs  alike  unpopulnr,  auil 
at  all  events  dangerous  for  the  market^  expcciall}-  the  second.  From 
that  time  the  price  of  Oovcramcnt  stocks  declined,  and  the  5  per  cents, 
fell  5  francs  in  a  tcvr  day*. 

This  depreciation  iu  the  public  fuudii  naturally  hecamc  the  starting- 
point  for  cxceiiHivc  nKluctlom.  Such  is  thti  general  cause  of  the  crisis. 
The  Uuloa  Gi-uerale  prwiintated  it  on  its  own  account  hy  certain  acts 
which  the  [ircscDt  state  of  its  aHain  forbids  us  to  judge. 

Besides  those  credit  rstnhlishinent<i  vhosp  rcipectahilityhas  been  and 
is  still  unimpc&chcd,  tlicrc  liad  npruiig  tip  within  a  year  new  associaiionsj 
having  for  the  most  part  no  other  avowed  object  than  mere  speciilatioa, 
such  as  the  Credit  Proriucial,  founded  with  money  gained  upon  the 
.  I  'oiou  Gi'nurule  and  the  Suez  Canal  premiiimsj  with  a  capital 
of  thirty^seren  and  n-half  millions,  aud  which  had  xecn  its  shares  rise 
froin  SOO  to  5,000  francs.  It  wkh  the  name  with  some  other  associations 
connected  with  the  Credit  Provincial,  called  the  Syndicat  I'arisien,  the 
Syudicat  I^yonnais,  kc. 

The  Union  (.itjncrale  had  some  time  before  founded  a  branch  catahlish- 
mcQt  at  Lyons.  Ibis  branch,  it  must  be  coafcMed,  encouraged  the 
development  of  speculation  among  the  population  of  Lyons.  The 
passion  for  gambling,  kept  up  by  a  multitude  of  small,  low-priced 
financial  newspapers,  made  incalcnlahle  ravages  among  the  lover  classes. 
•Small  shopkeepers,  clerks,  workmen,  and  domestic  servants  associated 
together  to  deposit  their  savings  with  stockbrolcers  in  common ;  useful 
work  was  neglected,  and  people  now  livc^l  only  upon  apeculatiou. 

The  profits  were  at  hret  immense,  and  kept  on  increasing,  as  ve 
have  seen,  for  more  than  a  year. 

This  continued  gain  gave  rise,  in  Lyons  itself,  to  a  competition 
which  was  displeasing  to  the  Union  G^n^rale.  The  Bank  of  Lyont 
and  the  I^ire,  founded  aud  managed  by  M.  Savary,  deputy  of  the 
iCcpulilican  LellC.  very  curly  obtained  a  large  share  of  confidence  from 
the  people  of  Lyons.  The  500  franc  shares  rose  to  1,830  francs. 
It«  directors  thought  that  the  fostering  soil  of  Austria,  so  fruitful  in  the 
ease  of  the  Union  Generale  and  the  Liindcr  Hank,  was  not  exhanBtcd, 
and  that,  since  there  wa.^  room  for  two  saeh  establishmonts,  there  would 
be  room  for  three.  The  Hank  of  Lyons  and  the  Loire  petitioned  the 
Austro* Hungarian  Government  for  a  concession  for  an  Im[>crial  Royal 
privileged  Maritime  Bank,  which  should  establish  its  centre  of  opera- 
,  tionti  at  the  port  or  Trieste.  This  rci^ue^tmet  nitli  a  kindly  reception, 
Uid  the  bank  thought  itself  sui'c  of  success,  when  M.  Doutoux,  taking 
itmbragc— at  least,  to  it  is  said — availed  himself  of  his  stay  at  Vienna, 
and  of  the  inHncucc  wlitch  he  possessed  there,  to  procure  the  rejection 
of  ttie  demand  of  the  Bank  uf  Lyons  and  the  Loire,  which  had  already 
deposited  in  tlie  Austrian  Treasury  a  sum  of  23,000,000  francs  in 
specie. 

The    tidings   of   the   check    received    by    M.    Savaiy   came    upon 
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speculators  ul  l^ris  ntid  Lyous  like  a  tiiuiulerlralt.  The  nharcs  of 
tiic  Kaiik  of  Lyons  and  the  Loire  sustained  a  fall  of  80O  francs  nt  a 
single  bourse. 

Tht«  was,  ill  truth,  llic  signnl  for  tlie  collapse.  The  Tiyons  market 
lo«t  a  heavy  sum ;  in  urtlor  tit  indriniiify  itself,  it  eonimonccd  selling 
Suez  sliunMi.  The  psyelioloKiciil  hour  of  the  fall  liaci  struck  :  wliulotslc 
Kpeculatiuii  seized  ihhui  it  ■with  fatal  precision.  The  Suez  shares,  nhicli, 
as  Ifttc  as  the  9th  of  Juimiiry,  were  denlt  in  at  3,S75  frnnca,  fell  at  t)ic 
settlement  of  the  IGth  to  2,100,  iivcrvrhclmcd  W  offers  bo  numerous 
aud  so  rapid  that  the  purcha»cr»,  if  tlierc  had  Uccu  any,  would  not  hare 
had  time  to  meet  them. 

Ill  the  earlier  moments,  public  opinion,  imporfectly  informed,  or 
rather  milled,  tiy  Ihc  interested  complaints  of  the  losers,  thought  it 
saw  iu  the  fall  of  the  Suez  shares  the  effect  of  a  kind  of  plot  agsinst 
the  ualioual  welfare.  A  few  well-known  speculators — M,  Lcbaudy, 
hrollter  of  a,  deputy,  and  piirtrier  vritli  liiui  in  a  colossal  refinery  ;  M. 
LcTy-Crciaitu,  director  of  the  Bauqiie  Franco-Egypticuuc ;  M.  le  Baron 
d'Krlangcr,  director  of  the  C-rt5dit-Gcn^ral  Fran^ais;  and  some  others — 
Lave  had  to  submit  to  neeiiaations,  to  which  they  hove  Itnd  the  wisdom 
to  reply  only  by  the  silence  of  eonseious  strength.  There  is  no  defend- 
ing or  even  judging  operations  of  this  kind.  Tlie  sellers,  to  a  great 
c\teut,  regained  iu  January  what  they  had  lost  iu  premature  experirnenta. 
Less  known  capitalists  had  acted  in  the  same  way,  at  their  own  risk  and 
peril,  without  auy  iireliminary  understand  in;;  with  any  one  whatever. 
As  for  the  hyiwthcsis  of  a  coalition  of  Israelite  aud  German  bankers 
against  the  interests  of  n  Catholic  and  French  bank,  it  in  a  pure 
eliiniera.  Itesidc.',  the  Union  (iencralc  was  not  aimed  nt  by  the  sellers 
of  Suez  shnifj.      It  was  only  rc:i(;lied  by  ricochet. 

In  fact,  while  the  Siici  shares  sustained  a  decline  of  1,000  francs 
from  llie  Dth  to  the  Hilh  of  Jaunary,  those  of  the  Union  G^n^rale 
had  only  gone  down  'JOO  franca,  or  from  2,700  to  2,t00.  The 
final  break-up  was  not  accomplished  till  the  day  after  the  settle- 
ment of  tlic  16th  of  JaHiiary,  when  the  necessity  of  providing  them- 
selves with  rpsoiirces,  no  less  than  the  sentiment  of  fear,  decided  the 
purchasei-s  of  I'nioii  shares  to  extricate  themselves  and  sell  out. 

The  situation  then  lirramc  very  serious,  and  for  this  reason.  As 
long  as  the  value  of  the  l'ni[)n  {JciiiTalc  sliarca  did  not  exceed  1,GOO  or 
1,800  francs,  the  dcliglitcd  Nharcholdcrs,  getting  a  glimpse  of  still  more 
fasdnating  prospects,  thought  only  of  carefully  preserving  these  gold- 
producing  securities,  Under  these  circumstances,  those  who  sold  for 
time-bargains  had  no  altcraative  but  to  allow  themselves  to  be  mined, 
since  they  eimld  not  liiid  any  other  floating  securities  on  the  market  to 
repurchase.  Kut  when  a  rise  took  place,  such  rates  as  S.TiOO,  8,000,  and 
:J^00  franca  libcmtcd  n  certain  number  of  .^eciiri ties,  which  «ere  realiaid. 
Scllrrs  could  tlien<Tri>rth  resume  the  oflcnsive.  Ilie  full  became 
marked,  and  the  panic  did  the  rest. 
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TicD  the  Uiiiou  Oeuerale,  losing  ntl  anir-puMoision,  and  foi^lting 
alike  tlie  recent  dwlarations  of  its  president  ami  the  express  promJons 
of  its  statutes,  attfimptcfl  to  chock  tlic  full  in  tlic  price  of  its  slvarw,  by 
repurchasing,  through  the  medium  of  stock hmkers,  those  which  were 
offered.  Hut  on  the  other  haml,  in  coiineinicnce  of  eombtiiations  of 
'wliich  we  lire  uot  yet  pcrmitlcd  to  fiiLliuin  tlic  mysteries,  it  fotinti  itself 
a  creditor  of  tLe  coWiirsc— comijoscd  of  unrecognised  brokers,  wlia  do 
business  in  what  ia  calletl  the  free  lUMkct—  -to  the  totul  amount  of  the 
new  shares  wdich  it  hud  sold  to  them.  The  iigeiits,  fearing  witli  good 
reason  tliat  they  would  not  be  paid  bj'  their  customers,  who  were  out- 
flanked by  the  vastucss  of  the  difTerenccs,  appealed  for  help.  M.  Buutoux 
arrived  from  Vicuna  ouly  to  learu  the  ahcady  desperate  condition  of 
the  Union  Gen^rale,  the  res|)Ousibilily  for  which  condition  lie  noif 
dccliiies  by  shifting  it  upon  the  manngcp,  M.  Fedcr,  who,  iu  turn, 
seeks  to  shield  ]iiiiii»clf  behind  that  of  the  hoard  of  mliuinistrntion. 

The  Huute  Uauquc,  which  hud  all  along  i^yMteniatically  kept  nloof 
from  the  affairs  of  the  Union  (Jeucralc,  at  this  supreme  juncture 
asuumed  an  attitude  worthy  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held.  A 
syndicate,  iu  which  arc  rcproseuted  the  ]iuu»cs  uf  Rothschild,  Heine, 
Seilli^re,  Mallet,  Hottinguer,  l*il let- Will,  the  Comptoir  d'Kscorapte,  the 
Banque  d'Escomptc.  the  Credit  Lyoniiais,  &c.  fiic,  giire  its  guarautec 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  scttlemcut  of  the  2nd  of  J-Vhruary.  The 
syndical  chamber  of  the  stockbrokers  of  I'lui:*  was  authoriKcd  to  con- 
tract a  loan  which  ensured  the  corporation  against  nil  contingcacic!. 

Perhaps  even  the  Union  Gcncralc  might  have  been  sared  bynsitnilnr 
nrrangemeut,  had  it  not  put  forward  cluims  which  it  did  not  Hcem 
possible  to  accept.  "  The  Union  Guticralc  uckiiuwledged  itself  indebted 
to  the  stoekbrokcni  in  a  sum  of  about  fifty  millions,  representing 
2;:J,0CO  of  its  own  shares  bought  in  at  over  2,0()0  francs.  On  the 
otlicr  hand,  it  claimed  tn  be  a  ennlitor  of  the  coutiatt  for  ir;0,0OO,000 
franca,  the  price  of  100,000  new  itharcii  which  it  had  sold  at  the 
STcragc  price  of  1,500  francs.  It  wanted  the  pari/uet  to  set  off  against 
the  aiuouut  due  to  it />-um  the  Union  Gtuenilc  a  similar  «um  deducted 
from  the  amount  due  tu  the  Uniou  Gencrale  by  the  coutixse.  Thie 
nrraiigement  was  deemed  uiiaceeplahlc,  in  the  first  place,  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  Code  C'ivil,  conijifusation  can  only  take 
place  of  right  between  two  persons  wh[>  arc  reciprocally  debtors  and 
creditors  of  each  other ;  atHH)7idly,  becauHC  the  pitrt/iu-t,  by  accepting  the 
€OtiJme  as  ita  debtor,  would  have  seemed  implicitly  to  rccoguizo  the 
existence  of  the  latter,  which  it  has  always  denied  and  op|H>sed  ;  thirdly 
— and  this  is  the  most  striking  reason  of  the  three — bocanstc  tliefo«/;.Me, 
enlightened  by  the  revelations  of  tho  hwt  lew  days,  disjHitea  the  regu- 
larity of  the  isRtie  of  the  new  shares  tif  the  Ihiion  U>5ni?ralc,  and  main- 
tains the  fuudnmcntttl  invalidity  nf  this  i;4sue  as  having  been  made  in 
violation  of  the  rules  imposed  on  sacictat  uRontfim-s  by  the  law  of  the 
24tbof  July,  18G7. 
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In  ]iT¥feiice  of  the  objectious  wlilcli  its  proposals  encouiiteret),the  heads 
of  the  Uniou  Goaeralc  formed  a  rcsohition  iu  ■whicli  Ihev  perhaps  saw  &□ 
Heroic  rciucdj,  but  which  was  uuly  suicide.  They  closed  their  doors, 
ftus)>cmlc(I  puymeiiUj  und  prcscutcd  n  petition  to  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
ncrcc  for  the  appointment  of  an  otticial  liqmiiator.  This  was  the  end. 
After  three  days  the  official  HquidRtor,  hsTing  examined  the  bookx, 
was  ia  n  posit ioii  to  prepare  a  proviHioiial  report,  and  tlic  Minister  of 
Justice  ordcreil  the  arrest  of  M.  Boutou.v,  the  president,  and  M.  Feder, 
the  manager.  Were  these  arresiH  neccMary ''  Wai  the  refusal  of  release 
on  hail  justified  in  the  case  of  two  prrsonn  who  cannot  be  ftunpectcd 
of  wishing  to  withdraw  from  eross-cxamination  ?  To  these  two  quc«lion» 
the  future  alotic  can  furnish  a  satisfactory  annwcr.  Be  thia  9A  it  may, 
crimtual  proceedings  have  been  commenced  againH  MM.  Bontoux  and 
Feder,  on  the  chBrgo  of  miitappropriation,  breach  of  trust.  :i»d  violatioD 
of  the  law  of  the  S-lth  of  July,  18(>7,  regulating  the  mode  of  formation  and 
working  of  ton^th  unonymi'x.  This  last  charge,  the  least  serious  by  far, 
appears  unanswernblc ;  the  first  two  could  oidy  be  ftURtaitial  in  caanthc 
sums  placed  at  deposit  with  the  Union  Generale,  and  which  amounted  to 
lOS.OfW.dOO  francs  in  November  last,  had  been  misappropriated.  It  is 
itupossibte  to  pursue  this  line  of  investigation  further  without  sccmiDg 
to  show  a  want  of  regard  towards  men  who  perhaps  will  be  able  to 
justify  their  intentions  if  not  nil  their  acts. 

The  Paruinn  world  is  esjieeially  eoucemed  about  the  responsibilities 
of  all  kinds  which  may  hare  been  incurred,  in  a  projiortion  difficult  to 
determine,  by  the  directors  of  the  T^nion  Gt^n^rale,  who  are  all  distin- 
guished and  esteemed  persons,  such  as  H.  L^ou  Rtaut,  ex-dcputy, 
formerly  Postmastcr-Oeneral  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Kith  of  May 
and  member  of  the  Alunicipal  Council  of  Paris ;  M.  Charlc:^ 
Cambon,  PrcBideni  of  the  Syndical  Chamber  of  Merchants  at  Jjyons  i 
M.  Ic  A'ieomte  de  Mayol  dc  Lupe,  editor  in  clitef  of  the  le^timivt 
journal,  the  Union  ;  M.  de  Montgolfier,  ex-Senator  j  M.  Eug&uc  Vcnillot, 
brother  of  the  celebrated  publicist  who  is  director  of  the  religious 
journal,  the  Vaitvis ;  5f .  le  Prince  dc  Broglit,  sou  of  the  Due  de  Broglic, 
&c.  It  15  generally  believed  that,  uuIcsh  in  partienhir  and  individual 
iiidictmcuts,  only  civil  compcusatiou  will  be  cafurccd  against  them. 
The  Union  0<5n6ralc  may,  moreover,  count  upon  au  addition  to  it*  assets 
of  7ii,(XK),(i(K)  francs,  the  amount  of  the  Ilircc-quarter«  unpaid  on  the 
200,000  old  shares,  fur  which  the  origiual  subseribcrs  arc  liable  by  tho 
terms  of  the  French  law. 

On  the  day  following  the  arrest  of  MM.  Bontou-t  and  Feder,  the 
Union  Generale  was  declared  bankrupt. 

The  sensation  produced  by  these  serious  events  is  as  profound  as  it 
is  painful.  At  the  first  moment,  fears  were  entertained  that  the 
disaster  might  affect  the  pubhc  credit  and  the  very  sources  of  wcial 
activity.  Distressing  stories  were  told  :  at  Lyomi,  where  the  eoutagion 
^•d  become  general,  despair  reigned  everywhere.     The  parquet   of  tlie 
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Lyons  stockbroKers  Hjuutt  itacif  obliged  to  entrust  the  coItcctioQ  of  iU 
(leljta  to  n  special  committee  of  liquidation. 

At  Paris,  a  certain  number  of- persons  of  IiigU  position  were  affected. 
We  may  mcntiou  &  very  resjicctablc  jourualiat,  a  larpi  eliarcTioIder  in 
the  llniou  G^iieralc,  who  but  lately  believed  liiraaelf  to  i)Os§t'ss  a  fortune 
of  fiftecu  ]iiiUton!t ;  at  prescut  be  ones  1,875,000  fraacs,  the:  aniuuot  of 
the  unpaid  portiou  of  37ii  francs  ou  5,000  Union  Gi^nfralc  abarcs.  An 
amiable  tenor  singer,  well  kuovii  in  London  lu)  well  as  in  Paris,  bod,  it 
14  said,  irainctl  K00,000  francs;  of  this  sum  ho  boa  lost  oQ0,000 
franca,  and  is  uut  in  any  better  apiriU  on  that  account. 

But  if  we  take  a  calm,  survoy  of  the  vast  battle-field,  ire  discover, 
nith  a  certmD  amount  of  cumfurt,  that  the  evil  is  less  extensive  and  less 
serious  than  vas  to  be  feared.  Kven  at  Lyons,  vhere  the  rictima  are 
numerous,  commercial  hills  falling  due  on  the  3nl  of  January  were 
punctually  met.  llic  stuckbrukcra  of  Paris  pay  to  the  last  farthing,  and 
arc  in  almost  all  caacs  paid  in  the  same  manner.  The  coulisnc  haa 
manifested  an  astouiahiug  power  of  resistance,  and  au  admirable 
probity  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  engagements.  Only  two  or  three 
houses  have  found  themselves  embarrassed,  but  their  integrity  is  so  well- 
known,  that,  supported  by  the  sympathy  which  they  so  well  deserve,  they 
have  been  enabled  to  carry  on  their  huMncss.  After  all,  if  the  specula- 
tort  upset  l)y  this  formidable  reverse  of  fortune  suffer  sortoualy,  they 
form  but  a  small  number.  The  mass  of  the  eommcrciai  and  agricultural 
population  has  not  allowed  itself  to  l>c  enveloped  in  this  kind  of 
Fiuancial  eycloue. 

The  advent  to  office  of  a  personage  who  eiijoya  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  M.  Lran  Say,  has  had  a  re^assunng  effect.  The  new  Miuister 
of  Finance  declared  that  he  would  not  couvert  the  5  per  orat.  public 
stock,  and  that  be  would  not  rr-purchasethc  railways,  lliis  categorical 
declaration  perhaps  did  less  toward.'i  the  restoration  of  ralm  than  his 
wise  and  oourageouii  rcfnsal  to  compromise  the  State  in  tlic  sottiemont 
of  private  interests. 

The  lesson  which  speculatorB  have  just  received  is  a  very  hard  one  : 
many  innocent  ftLmiltes  and  many  honest  persons  will  suffer  from  the 
conHec]ucn(>c!t  of  nllurements  to  which  personally  they  have  remained 
striingers.  Hut  the  fortunex  of  France  are  safe  ;  while  the  material 
perturbation.^  wliieh  would  bare  t)een  lirought  about  had  the  powers  of 
the  Stfltc  intervened  between  the  creditors  and  their  debtors,  would 
have  done  irreparable  mischief  by  sapping  the  foundatlous  of  public  and 
private  credit. 

AxOVBtB  VlTU. 
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THE  g;i*cat  social  problem  which  is  being  worked  out  in  Ireland  lias 
now  readied  a  nev  stage  ;  its  discussionj  nrcordingly,  liiu  assiiiued 
s  Jiflierenl  form.  PuWic  interest  is  at  present  not  much  concerned 
vitli  the  souuduess  or  unsaiiTidiieAs  of  the  thixtrics  upon  irhicli  the 
Laud  Act  is  based,  or  with  the  creditiility  of  the  cvideucc  adduced 
ill  Hiipport  of  tlicui :  it  is  concentrated  rather  upon  the  actual  working 
and  admiuiatrutioii  of  the  Act,  which,  for  rcasoua  not  altogether  dis* 
Bimilar,  is  fast  becoming  a  source  of  alarm  to  its  friends,  nnd  of 
consternation  on  the  part  of  those  who  acquiesce  in,  or,  perhaps 
more  correctly,  submit  to  it. 

It  ia  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  question — the  present  prospect  of 
the  Government  sclienic  of  pacification — will,  tlioiigh  slightly  noticed  iu 
the  Uuccu's  speech,  be  among  the  most  promiucut  of  the  subjects 
debated  in  the  present  bcssiou.  Two  or  three  of  the  many  promijcd 
incasiircB  will  ]>crhnp8  contrive  to  struggle  into  existence  ;  but  this 
dividi^s  public  nttentioti  with  another  ^cat  question— the  Keform  of 
Parliamentary  Procedure,  'ilie  reschitions  chnnee  upon  rather  troublous 
times ;  they  will  he  exposed  to  the  criticism  of  two  oppositions,-^ the 
one,  compact  and  numerous;  the  other,  disorganized  and  desperate; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  members  of  the  latter  will  resign  without  ti 
struggle  the  privileges  which  create  their  stnugtb,  uud  iu  the  um  of 
which  they  hove  nttaiucd  to  so  admirable  a  proticienc}'. 

The  time,  then,  being  ripe  for  taking  stock  of  the  position,  I  pro]Wsc  to 
couiiiclcr  the  present  administratioa  of  the  Laud  AeL  and  the  perils  br 
which  it  is  snrrouuded;  to  exauiinc  the  question  of  euuipensatiou, 
proTing  it  to  be  just  iu  the  abstract  as  well  us  practicable  in  detail ;  ai.d 
Anally,  to  discuss  the  principles  upon  which  it  sbuuUl  be  ^<vcu,  and  shoir 
tliat  it  is  the  moat  feasible,  if  not  the  only  way,  by  which  an  cfcapo 
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may  l)c  fouiiil  from  the  iltlTictjUies  whicli,  now  undoiilitcillv  exUtiug, 
linrc  not  yet  occaeioucd  euflicicnt  iiicouvcoiciicc  to  raise  a  [xipular  out- 
cry. 

It  ia  a  well -recognized,  m&xini  of  jioliticd  science,  tliongli  perhaps  oqc 
liurdly  apprvL-iatcd  by  tlic  outliors  of  this  measure,  that  the  intrusion  of 
Icgmlulion  into  a.  aplierc  lying  outside  its  proper  province  is  likely  to 
entail,  more  or  less,  diiTtrulties  of  a  practieal  nature.  The  esigency  of 
llic  case  is,  of  course,  the  excuse  for  a  law  intended  to  regulate  relations 
winch  under  orclinnry  circumstancea  are  better  left  to  the  dUcretioD  of 
tln»sc  iramcdiatcly  concerned.  These  difficulties  are  twofold  :  the  first 
connected  with  the  construction  of  the  measure  itaelf;  the  second  with 
its  practical  working  And  udmiuUt ration.  Tlie  ibrmer  difficulty, 
tlioiigk  for  t!ie  time  heing  siirrnoimtcd,  hnst  not  yet  wholly  di*appi?arcd. 
How  hardly  even  so  mnich  was  actioinplighed  is  best  known  to  those  who 
undertook  the  arduous  duty  of  coustractiou.  But  U  may  be  doubted 
whether  I  hey  yet  have  recognized  the  niagnitiide  of  the  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  pnietieal  working  of  the  measure ;  the}'  may 
take  sometime  in  fully  griispiug  this,  ae  they  did  iu  realising  the  con- 
dition of  the  country. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  machiacry  provided  by  the  Act  is 
wholly  inadecjuatc  for  the  vast  work  which  it  h  intended  to  accomplish. 
It  is  not  of  inueli  coiisequcuoo  wlielher  it  is  denied  or  not:  the  con- 
clusion is  the  result  of  a  simple  calculation.  When,  in  the  first  instance, 
four  Sub-Commissiona  were  appoiutcd,  it  was  uot  difficult  to  show  that, 
supposing  each  of  them  to  decide  live  hundred  ca.'<cs  in  the  year,  it 
would  take  three  hundred  years  to  settle  the  rciilid  uf  In-Iiiud.  AVhcu  fiv© 
additional  Sub-Commissions  were  appointed,  an  independent  cnlcuintton 
was  made  by  M.  dc  Afolinari,  who  as«ignod  to  the  proces*  n  space  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  years.  The  Sub-Commissions  ore  now  twelve 
in  number,  and  the  period  mny  therefore  be  further  reduced  to  n 
century. 

This  view,  though  cxnggcruted  in  some  respect*,  is  not  altogether 
extravagant.  Among  the  Icuaut-farmcrs  of  Ireland,  supposed  to  number 
000,000,  there  are  said  to  I>c  about  100,000  k-ascholdera ;  these  arc  for 
tbo  present  to  be  excliidc<I  from  considcratiou,  though  they  are  bt^giu- 
niug  to  inquire  why  they  arc  to  be  refused  a  share  of  the  good  thiugs 
provided  for  their  nioic  fortutjule,  ihuugh  in  many  cases  less  nipritorious, 
ueighlMiirs  But  iudcpcndcutty  of  such  cousidcnitious,  the  actualnumber 
of  applications,  email  as  it  is  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  possible 
upplicnnts,  is  absolutely  overn  helming.  To  put  it  in  the  unvarnished 
but  c.\prc8sive  langyuge  of  t'«/7<:rfir«/a«rf,  if  it  is  allowable  to  quote  from 
thatcxcommunii^tcd  journal — "Tiicrc  are  seveuty  thonsnnd  fools  iu  the 
Laud  Courts  waiting  for  the  day  of  judgmr'nt  to  have  their  cases 
tried."  Tlic  stieceu  of  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
reach  their  day  of  judgment  is  more  than  sufficient  to  shake  the  con- 
stancy of  the  far  more  uumeroiu  class  which  still  standei  by  the  doctrine 
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of  the  League ;  atiil  it  cnn  Iinnlly  lie  doubtful  that  tbc  gradual  with- 
drawal of  uawholeuoine  iuflucaces  will  bring  within  the  pale  those  who 
have  as  ret  refused  to  accept  an  Act  which  coafers  ou  them  aach  ex- 
ceptional ailvantiigw.  The  effect  of  the  (leciaions  of  the  Clii(;f  Cutn- 
raisaioners  in  the  ca.«es  whtcii  have  come  before  them  on  Bp[)PAl  i.s  nUoto 
be  cotistdercd ;  this,  however,  is  a  question  whieh  still  remains  nppn. 
Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Ajijical  has  yet  to  place  its  construction  \\\wi 
Hcaly's  clatise — that  is,  to  decide  whether  the  cnjoymcut  of  prcmincs 
for  a  length  of  time  is  to  be  regarded  as  compeusatiou  for  improveuieDta 
made  by  the  tennut  or  his  predecessors  iu  title.  If  they  should  hold 
with  tho  majority  of  the  Land  Commissioners  that  length  of  enjoyment 
is  not  to  lie  taken  into  account  as  a  notnpenHating  element,  it  may  be 
rcflHiiiably  expected  that  the  result  will  be  a  decided  inereiwe  in  the 
number  of  applications  lo  the  Courts  of  First  lustauce.  Iff  on  the  other 
hand,  tbey  support  Mr.  Commissioner  Venion's  view,  it  is  obrious  that 
thr  embarrassment  eaiiacd  to  the  single  Appellate  Court  of  Ihe-ljaod 
Coramissiou  by  the  large  uuiubcr  of  appenla  ah'cady  taken  will  be  cou- 
siderably  iucreased.  With  regard  to  this,  however,  it  may  be  »aid  that 
the  dillic'ulties  arc  at  present  so  great  that  any  addition  to  them  would 
he  of  small  cotuequcucc. 

Such  then  is  the  position,  the  gravity  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  in  words.  The  acknowledged  ability  aud  unsparing  energy  of 
the  Chief  Comiiiisstoncrs,  uiikd  as  they  are  by  &  hurd-workiug  aud  zealous 
staff,  have  wholly  aud  ncciissarily  failed  to  copo  with,  or  even  to  make 
a  sensible  impression  on  the  stupendous  wurk  which  has  been  assigned 
to  them.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  sec  how  any  further  addition  to  the  working 
power  of  the  Commission  could  provide  &  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
At  the  present  rate  of  progpjs*,  and  presumiug,  of  course,  that  settle- 
ments out  of  Court  are  the  exception,  three  times  the  number  of  Su1>* 
Commissioners  could  not  possibly  settle  thereutoJ  of  Ireland  within  the 
appointed  time.  It  must  be  remembered  that  every  tenant  whose  rent 
is  fixed  by  the  Court  may  npply  for  its  revision  at  any  time  within 
twelve  montha  of  the  completion  of  the  statutory  term— that  i.s  to  aay, 
at  the  pnd  of  fourteen  years  from  the  gale-day  uext  succeeding  the 
order  of  the  Court,  Tlie  work  must  therefore  be  completed  within  this 
time;  and  even  tbougli  this  should  be  accomplislied,  the  long  deferring 
of  hopes  already  raised  is  likely  to  produce  a  {popular  sentirocut  with 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  deal.  It  bus  no  doubt  been  said,  and  will 
be  I'cpeated,  that  nheu  the  principles  of  these  judicial  raluationa  are 
definitely  laid  down,  and  uhcti  the  working  of  the  Act  is  clearly  seen  and 
understood,  the  litigating  parties  will  quietly  settle  their  differences,  and 
not  trouble  the  Court  further  than  to  request  its  sanction  of  their 
arrangements.  This  socms  to  be  an  over-sauguiue  view  :  there  have 
not  as  yet  appeared  many  signs  of  the  establish  meat  of  principles  ia 
act^onlauce  with  which  the  work  is  to  be  conducted ;  and  wheu  it  is 

uidered  that  there  will  be  special  circumstances  connected  with  each 
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cose,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  general  principles  irill  be   Cortli- 
comiDg  at  all. 

There  is  a  further  obstacle,  of  no  Hmall  magnitude,  to  the  realixa- 
tiou  of  this  too  hopeful  forecast,  Tiiosc  who  are  being  deprived  by  the 
State  of  tlio  iiropcrty  which  tbey  have  acquired,  in  some  inBtaiicca  by 
tlie  vciy  act  and  nitli  the  direct  Hauctiuu  of  the  State  itnelf,  arc  of 
opinion  that  they  arc  cutitled  to  compensatiou  in  respect  of  tbcir  losses  ; 
tJicy  further  thiuk  that  Bcttlemeuts  made  with  their  tenants  must  tcud 
to  damage,  if  not  to  destroy,  their  chauccs  of  obtaining  any  such  com- 
pensation. That  they  have  good  caQSC  to  entertain  this  riew  it  is  not 
ditlicult  to  prove.  They  may  appeal  upou  the  point  both  to  reason  and 
to  authority.  I!ilcu  more  moderate  in  tlieir  views  than  the  President  of 
the  Itoanl  of  Trade  would  not  be  slow  to  argue  that  those  who  agreed 
to  take  leas  than  they  had  been  taking  did  so  because  they  knew  that 
they  had  been  taking  too  much.  Lurd  Derby,  diacussiug  this  question 
at  Livejqiool  on  the  'AtA  of  January,  said  :— 

"  Aa  to  couipcaMiion,  without  di.-nyiDg  that  there  an  <ues  in  whioh  it  might 
be  abstractly  just,  I  cnnnot  see  how  it  coultl  bo  pmcrically  in«]sg«d :  you  would 
have  totiy  wary  ease  oyct  agniii.  You  must  exciudo  the  claims  of  thosf  liind- 
ewuers  ytIio,  voluntarily  or  uinler  pressure,  have  scltlcd  wilU  their  tenaula  out 
of  Court,  Yen  must  exclude  equally  the  oise  of  those  lihcml  ami  inJuIgont 
biiiillurds  wlicist!  rents  will  not  be  reduced  lo  any  apprecial>lti  exietit:  unil  of 
course  it  10  tiot  CM lU.' II dud  tlmt  ■.■onipcnsatiou  should  l>o|;iv«n  to  tho9i>  wIiO  tm^ 
hatf  really  tihuHid  their  powers." 

It  i«  DOW  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  wrong  iu 
supposing  that  tin;  Act  vould  not  l)ring  about  a  general  reduction  of 
rent.  The  Sub-Commiasioners,  acting  ss  well  u]ion  evidence  as  personal 
ioxpcction,  have  witli  remarlv.ible  unanimity  declared  that  in  their 
opinioD  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  subjected  to  excessive  rent.  In  arriving 
at  this  conclusion,  wliich  the  reports  of  decided  cases  from  day  to  day 
confirm,  they  have  doubtless  surprised  many  pcrsous.  They  must  have 
surprised  Mr.  Gladstoae ;  they  have  possibly  caused  some  surprise  to 
their  chiefs  :  aud,  That  is  more  curious,  they  ha%'e  not  failed  to  astonish 
one  another.  A  .Suh-Comraissionei'  of  southern  extraction,  but  opera- 
ting in  the  north,  a  gentleman  whose  reputation  reaches  the  standard  to 
which  that  ofCiesar's  wife  failed  to  attain,  is  known  to  have  asserted 
that  the  reductions  whicli  he  assisted  in  making  in  the  uurlh  were, 
beyond  all  doubt,  just  and  proper,  but  that  he  could  not  possibly  under- 
stand o\x  what  principle  his  brethren  were  making  similar  rcduetioiis  in 
the  county  where  he  resided. 

It  is  not  easy  to  analyze  the  variouii  underlying  acutimcnts  which 
have  combined  to  bring  about  this  result.  There  is,  however,  one 
main  factor,  not  the  less  potent  because  it  is  seldom  put  forward 
judiciitlly  in  a  specific  or  definite  shape.  The  idea,  sown  with 
unsparing  hand  in  sympathetic  soil,  has  taken  firm  root,  that  land  iu 
Ireland  has  dimiaiahcd  L-onaidcrably  iu  value  during  the  last  few  years. 
The   causes  of  this  deterioration  are   not  subjected   to   an  accurate 
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examiuallou,  but  it  ia  generally  set  dowii^  by  tliosc  who  adopt  this  view, 
to  ttie  uccouiit  of  American  coxnjietitioii  and  a  succession  of  bad  harrests. 
In  a  case,  rejiortcd  iu  tlie  Iriah  Law  Times  of  December  24,  the  reat 
bciD(;  £'li,  the  cbnirman  of  the  Sub-Corn  lulsMon  ia  represented  as  say-- 
ing — "  We  have  examinert  the  holding,  and  think  the  rent  »  high  one; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  hnvc  it  that  the  tenant,  apparently  of  iiilelligeuce, 
and  resident  in  tho  locality,  only  xix  yenrs  ago  piiidiased  the  liolding* 
for  a  very  coiisidcruble  «um  of  money  (£325).  We  think  nc niiwt  hold 
that  at  the  date  of  liia  purchase  the  rent  vhs  fair ;  but,  bearing  in  mind 
that  hind  wa'i  ut  the  period  ut  its  hc)};ht,  vc  think  the  tenant  entitled 
to  a  moderate  reduction.  Wc  fi\  the  judicial  rent  at  £\'i  13«.,  tu  com- 
mence JXODJ  November  1,  1881;  and,  as  the  tenant  purchased  sabsc- 
(joently  to  the  fixing  of  tho  existing  rent,  which  we  hold  to  hnve  been  a 
fair  one  at  the  time  it  vas  so  purchased,  vc  do  not  consider  him  entitled 
to  the  costs." 

Here  the  general  dccrcaKc  in  the  value  of  land  is  distinctly  estimated 
at  ten  per  cent.;  uo  other  reason  was  asstgued  lu  the  judgment  for 
makiug  the  reduutiou. 

The  result  of  these  opcratious  is  that  many  pcraons  who  derive  their 
>lc  means  of  livelihood  from  Irish  laJid  irill  he  irretrievably  ruined ; 
this,  too,  without  any  fault  of  their  own.  Tho^e  of  them  who  are 
unable  to  live  upon  the  charity  of  their  fricuctH,  will  be  obliged,  as  in 
some  tastanccs  has  already  happened,  to  have  recourse  to  the  unsympa- 
thetic charity  of  the  State.  Moreover,  It  is  by  no  meaus  the  persons 
at  whom  the  Act  was  aimed  who  will  sulTcr  this  grievous  nroug  :  it  ia 
not  the  persona  who  have  bccu  passing  sentences  of  death,  who  will  thus 
be  sentenced  to  death  in  their  turn.  As  far  as  the  jfood  things  of  thia 
life  arc  concerned,  those  who  Mt  \mt<\  and  grasping  in  their  denlinga 
with  others  must  assuredly  come  olt*  the  best.  No  legislation  can 
prc%-cnt  or  even  sensibly  affect  this  result:  the  legislation  which 
attempts  to  do  so,  cannot  fail  to  Lit  many  a  mark  besides  the  one  at 
which  it  aima. 

There  are  ecvcral  distinct  claasea  of  pentooa  iu  Ireland  who,  without 
ever  havitig  been  guilty  of  any  cruelty  or  even  harshnc-ss  iii  respect  of 
their  dcalingH  with  loud,  are  now  being  mulcted  of  their  iiropcrty  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community.  There  are  many  individuals  who,  having 
never  increased  their  rents,  arc  living  on  the  margin  ivliich  Tcmains  after 
the  discharge  of  incumbrances  imposed  upon  their  properties  long  before 
they  were  bom.  Their  ease  is  peculiarly  hard:  for  the  treatment  which 
they  arc  experiencing  is  not  only  uujujti  but  illogical.  Laying  aside  all 
legal  technicalities,  it  is  worthwhile  to  couaidir  the  jiraclical  condition,  as 
regards  ownership,  of  an  incumbered  estate.  The  simplest  cose  will  bo 
the  best:  suppose  an  estate  with  a,  rental  of  .£1,000,  charged  with 
a  mortgage  for  Ly,l)0O,  hearing  iutcrcst  at  five  per  cent.,  nnd  with  ■ 
permanent  rent-chat^  of  .£200  per  annum.  Fi)um  the  legal  point  of 
vie—   *^z  positions  of  the  mortgagee,  the  rent-charger,  and  the  owner 
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arc  vcrj'  tlhtinctj  -but  practically  they  arc  joint  owiicrs  of  the 
profits  derivable  from  the  land.  ITie  mortgagee  owns  about  two-fifth-* 
of  tho  property,  the  rcnt-chargcr  about  one-fifth ;  tho  owner  is  mueh 
the  wont  off,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  collection  and  chimces  of  disnster 
mtut  he  deducted  fmrn  the  remaining  two-fiflhs  which  belong  to  Iiim. 
If,  then,  the  vfthic  of  the  property  is  to  be  reduced,  why  nhnuld  the  whole 
loss  fall  upon  the  person  who  is  h;ast  able  to  bear  it?  They  are  all 
three  equally  innocent.  Why  should  not  tbc  disaster  which  is  crushing 
when  inflicted  upon  one,  be  made  less  iiitolerable  by  an  even  distribu- 
tion  ?  It  may,  indceil,  be  said  that  whcu  the  value  of  land  is  diminished 
by  natural  causes,  the  loss  falls  ii|)0U  the  owner  alone,  and  that  no  one 
could  smously  contend  that  it  should  be  shared  by  the  incumbrancers. 
This  is  true ;  but  the  olycction  ignores  tlic  difference  between  the 
operations  of  N'aturc  and  those  nf  Purliamcnt.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  Parliament  should  attempt  to  modify  or  distribute  the  force  of 
the  blows  which  actus  />W  may  inflict  upon  indtndualit;  but  it  can 
control  and  distribute  the  force  of  tbc  blows  which  it  inflicts  itself. 
The  (jucBlion  raised  here  has  not  fuiletl  to  present  itself  to  seA-eral  thought- 
ful but  conliscatory  minds  ;  hut  they  have  not  ventured  to  give  expression 
in  public  to  the  conclusion  to  which  their  premises  conduct  them. 
The  reason  ia  obvious  :  the  necessity  for  giving  that  compensation  which, 
under  »«uch  circumstances,  wua  never  yet  denied,  would  be  too  glaring  and 
imperious. 

Perhaps  harder  still  aw  the  ca«es  of  those  who  have  invested  their 
savings,  at  the  iuvitntiou  uf  tbc  Oovcrnracut,  in  tbcpurchaao  of  incum- 
'bered  eift&tes,  ou  security  then  guaranteed  by  tbc  Government  itself, 
while  the  price  which  they  have  paid  was  estimated  do  the  basis  of  a 
rental  with  which  they  bad  Utile  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Oovcrnmcnt 
would  ever  spontaneously  interfere.  Uutil  lately,  no  proposition  has 
been  more  generally  recognized  than  this,  that  the  valuation  knowu  as 
Griffitli's  is  cousidcrably — -in  general,  aljoTit  one-tbird^ below  the  letting 
or  real  value  of  the  land.  'Vhe  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  uow 
informs  tlie  purchaser  who  sank  his  money  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  Griflfith'a  valuation  aud  the  letting  value  pretty 
nearly  coincide ;  that  the  rental  upon  which  be  purchased  must 
be  lowered  to  a  iioint  which  may  bt:  iibovc  or  below  this  valuation  ; 
aud  further  that  the  tenant  has  nn  interest  in  the  holding,  which 
has  sprung  into  existence  since  the  date  of  bis  purchase,  nnd  the 
value  of  which,  though  the  principles  upon  wbicb  this  is  cntculnted  have 
not  yet  been  fixed,  mar  be  roughly  estimated  at  between  6vc  and  ten 
times  the  amount  of  the  judicial  rent.  Hie  value  of  the  larger  holdings 
is  generally  appraised  at  the  smaller  figure  :  the  smaller  tenant  is  sitimu- 
latcd  to  liro  and  thrive  by  the  specification  of  a  higher  raltie.  The 
operation  of  the  Act  upon  an  estate  purchased  thu»  miifbt  readily  be  of 
this  sort.  Suppose  a  property  with  n  rental  of  jC1,P00  n  year  to  bnvc 
been  purchased  for  i;20,000.     The  rental  is  liable  to  be  reduced  hy  25 
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per  ocut.;  tills  is  not  considered  cxcessire ;  the  value  of  tlio  property  i* 
tlius  diminished  by  one  quarter.  The  tctmntii'  interests,  supposing  the 
holdings  to  be  amiiU,  aru  then  flted  at  eight  or  ten  times  the  atnonnt  oX 
tlie  judicial  rcul  :  this  repreaeiitu  the  sum  which  the  laiidlord  will  h«Tc 
to  pay  fur  replacing  himself  ia  his  previous  position^  and  thns  makiug 
himself  a  mark,  for  a  further  legislative  operation. 

The  owners  of  intermediate  interests  iu  leasehold  property  must  not 
he  omitted  from  the  cutcgory  of  those  who  have  special  rcoaon  for  com- 
plaint, la  a  case  which  carao  hcforc  tho  Limerick  Sub-CommiMioners, 
tlic  middleman  drew  from  hiit  tenant  n  rent  of  ^\*J  a  ycnr,  and  paid  to 
his  lessor  a  licad-tcnt  of  £11.  This  latter  circumstance  secme  not  to 
have  transpired  at  tlie  hearing  of  the  ease;  the  jndicial  rent  was  fixed 
at  £9,  and  the  middleman  was  deprived  of  his  whole  property  and  sub- 
jected to  an  annual  fine  of  £2.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  iu  the  next 
ease  iu  which  a  middtcnian  wat)  coneerucd  the  judicial  rent  was  fixed  al 
a  sum  sliglitlj  exceeding  the  hcad-rCiit. 

The  position  may  now  he  snramcd  up.  The  gvcat  mais  of  the  cases 
of  those  who  ai'C  already  iu  Court  cannot  possibly  ho  heard  for  years. 
Those  who  have  yet  to  become  suitora  will  have  to  wait  for  their  turn, 
and  will  probably  grow  impatient  iu  the  process.  The  working  of  the 
Act,  tediouH  as  it  is,  is  fraught  with  serious  disaster,  and  even  niin  to 
many  of  those  who  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  its  operation. 
The  friendly  relations  formerly  existing  between  landlord  and  tenant 
have  been  hopelessly  disturbed.  The  Act,  instead  of  producing  finality, 
has  started  a  permanent  iiud  universal  system  of  litjgatiou,  whieh  will 
be  nlHiiys,  of  necessity,  iu  au  cver-increasiiig  arrear.  It  has  failed  to 
satisfy  those  for  whose  bcucfit  it  was  intended,  while  the  condition  of 
llie  country,  in  spite  of  the  signs  of  iniprovrmrnt  discerned  by  intelligent 
but  not  unprejudiced  travellers,  is  at  this  momcnl,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  tho  means  of  knowing,  and  who  know,  worse  tlian  it  has 
been  at  any  previous  time. 

What,  then,  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  ?  It  is  to  l>e  found  only 
in  the  introduction  of  some  agency  which  will  induce  caeh  party  to 
agree  with  bis  adversary  quickly.  .\t  present  it  is  prejatlicial  to 
landlonis  to  enter  into  any  such  agreement;  and  until  some  such 
inducement  in  the  nature  of  compensation  is  held  out  to  them,  tliey 
will  ecnaiuly  refuse  to  give  up,  except  hy  process  of  law,  that  which 
tliey  have  hitherto  legally  cnjoycil.  The  form  wlucti  such  compensation 
is  to  take  is  a  question  of  vital  importance;  but  it  is  well  first  to 
recognuie  tlic  necessity  uf  not  discarding  a  principle  which  rests  upon  the 
doctrine  oftlie  security  of  property — the  fonndation  of  all  law. 

The  science  of  legislation  \\aa  no  better  established  axiom  than  that 
which  asserts  that  one  class  of  persons  ought  not  to  be  beneiited  at  the 
sole  expense  of  any  other  class.  The  general  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity is  the  only  ground  upon  which  the  property  and  rights  of  snv 
individuals  can  legitimately  be  traui^fcrred  to  others.     If  this  is  so,  it 
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fullou-ia  that  the  commuDity  which  ia  thus  bcnclitcd  should  rocnmpcnsc 
the  jionous  at  whose  expcnac  the  adraotage  biM  been  g&ined.  The 
Hcttlrtiicut.  of  the  Irish  hand  Question,  would  be  a  priceless  hoou  to  the 
whole  cunimuuitT ;  it  is  accordiDgly  just  and  right  that  all  should  share 
a  hurdcn  vhich,  while  it  is  cruRhitig  vhen  eoccentrated  upon  the  imme- 
diate loaers,  will,  when  evenly  distributed,  he  acarcely  felt.  Hitherto 
this  principle  has  met  with  full  recognition.  When  the  State  has  either 
itself  tukci),  or  authorized  others  to  take,  the  property  of  individuals, 
compeoxatiiiu  has  been  given  on  a  ju&t  and  even  liberal  scale.  lu  the 
latter  case,  indeed,  as  railway  companies  have  reason  to  know,  the 
method  pn)vidcd  by  Parliament  tor  estimating  compensation  may  fairly 
be  called  generous,  if  it  is  correct  to  apply  that  term  to  a  liberality 
which  is  exercised  not  at  one's  own  ex^xtnsc. 

But  there  ia  a  still  higher  ground  than  justice  to  the  individiiiil  upon 
which  this  doctrine  rests.  The  security  of  property  is  tbc  I'ouudation 
of  the  -whole  social  order;  to  violate  and  discard  ihia  piiuciple,  a*i  i» 
openly  suggested  now,  is  to  take  a  distinct  step,  and  not  a  tmull  one,  in 
the  dircctionofConiuiiinisin  ;  and  Commuiiisni,  as  wo  have  heeu  taught 
horn  time  intmcmuriul,  and  by  Ariatutlc  among  others,  is  Byuoiiymous 
■with  Ihc  ruin  of  empires.  It  would  be  loo  much  to  expect  that  our 
rising  statesmen,  who  intend  to  regenerate  thie  empire,  hIiouM  kuow  or 
care  what  jVi-istotlc  said  ;  but  they  might  study  with  advantage  the  few 
short  chapters  in  which  the  founder  of  the  scientific  study  of  law  io 
England  dcaU  with  the  subject.  One  or  two  ipiututiutis  from  Brntham'a 
work  CAD  give  but  un  imperfect  idea  uf  the  earnestness  with  whitJi  he 
dwclla  upon  the  importaucc  of  the  principle  in  i^ucatiun,  and  the 
urgency  with  which  he  deprecates  any  dcpartnrc  from  it.  He  classes 
under  the  head  ofgcncrnl  oonfiscatioii — 

f  Vexations  «»nv)s«td  upon  a  class  of  num,  aadei  tlia  ragtie  pretext  of  :t 
political  crime — a  pretext  so  vague  that  whik  it  is  pretended  tiiatthv  coiilisoition 
18  a  punisihment,  them  is  ofb?n  room  to  bvlieve  tlint  llie  crimu  lioa  bc«a  urealed 
for  tho  Kike  i>f  tli-i  conlJsc«lion."..."  TJi«  principle  of  security  retiiiires  tJint 
reform  should  be  nltL-Tidtd  with  complete  indemnity.",.,"  I  caniigt  jet  ijinl  the 
Bubject,  for  the  establishment  of  tbt'  principle  of  security  (lenumcU  tlint  error 
should  be  ]>urBUed  into  all  its  I'etrQats,''..."  The  intorc«t  of  indiviiliinls,  it  is  said, 
ought  to  yield  to  the  public  interest ;  but  vrliut  dot;s  thni  mean  ?  Is  noE  cne 
indiviilual  hs  much  a  part  of  ihe  pubho  as  :inother '.'  This  public  interest  wliicli 
yon  intrcduco  as  a  person,  is  only  an  abstnict  t*rm  ;  it  reprcsontii  aotldnfi;  but 
tlic  ma-ia  ufiadlvidiul  iiilvrests."..."  Ijitlividuid  ttitvit^txarc  llic  only  real  inti-resl^ 
Take  cam  ol  tint  individuals ;  never  mal«st  llicni ;  never  suiter  any  one  to  molest 
tlieni,  and  you  wilt  bave  Honv  enough  for  ihe  public."..."!  .ilinll  ccncltidc  bya 
gcu«TaI  observation  of  gn-at  ImpuTluuiju.  Tho  more  tlie  prinoipla  of  property  is 
ren^wcteil,  the  KtrotigOr  bold  it  t.-ikt^s  vn  the  popnlur  ininJ.  Slight  attacks  upon 
tliis  principle  priQ|>iiro  tlia  way  for  lii»vi«ronos.  A  longtime  hna  been  necessary 
to  carry  property  to  tlie  point  where  wo  now  sea  it  in  civilized  socictJci :  but  a 
fitul  e.X]>erieiice  hns  nlinvrii  with  tvhiit  tiicility  it  cini  ht-  shakea,  and  lion-  easily 
tb«  Sdviifjo  institift  of  pliiiiib'r  gpis  tin-  better  of  the  laws.  CoTeruments  and 
tlie  pcoplonrc  in  this  r4.<p«ct  like  tAuied  liens  ; 

■■si  torrtdn  psrruB 
V'cuil  ill  ora  vruor,  r(d«unt  rabicaqno  fiirorqnr.'' 
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The  liUtiiTT  of  KiigUsh  legixlatiuti  since  the  year  1808  leads  consider- 
able point  to  tticii!  obncrvaiionn. 

Or  shall  wc  hearken  to  J.  S.  Mill  ?— 

"  Tlie  principle  of  property  giT«  them  [the  lan(1avrnt*rH]  no  right  to  the  laRtl, 
but  only  a  right  to  oampcnsition  for  wiiatcvcr  portion  of  tli«ir  iuUrftt  in  the  land 
it  muy  be  the  poUcy  uf  tlie  StaU;  to  deprive  thetn  of.  To  (hat  their  cUim  Ls 
indefeoaible.  U  i«  due  to  landDwn«r«  and  to  ovrnera  of  anjr  propnrly  whncflrer, 
recognised  as  Mich  by  the  Scale,  ihat  tlioy  should  not  be  dicpoMcititcJ  of  it  with- 
out reuciriug  its  jiuuuniiir}'  vulue,  or  nu  iinnunl  income  equal  to  what  they 
dcnvi.-d  from  it.  If  the  Inml  veoA  bought  with  the  produce  of  the  Ubonr  of  thein- 
selvcB  or  their  ancestors,  compensation  ia  due  to  them  on  tiiat  ground;  awn  if 
otherwise,  it  is  elill  due  uii  the  ground  of  prcaotiption.  Nor  can  it  crcr  bo 
necessary  for  nccomplinliing  an  object  by  which  the  community  altogether  will 
gftin,  ihiit  a  purticulur  [lortion  of  the  community  should  be  immolated.  When 
the  property  is  of  a.  I*ind  to  wiiich  ])ecTiliar  afiectionft  att«ch  themselvw,  the 
L-on>p<-uMtion  oii^ht  to  cricced  3  bare  peciminry  eijiiivilent."..."  The  Icgislfttiirc, 
which,  if  it  ploA«e<i,  mijfht  convert  the  whole  liody  of  liiiidlords  into  fmtd-lioldera 
or  penaionn's,  might,  d  Jortiori,  coininiito  the  nvernge  receipts  of  Irish  laod- 
ownero  into  a  fixed  rent-chnrge,  and  raise  tlio  trinnu  into  proprietors;  sup- 
po«ing  ulwKyH  timl  the  fttll  market  value  of  the.  kuJ  wiut  tenderi^d  to  the  lattd- 
lords,  in  ca«c  thry  prctctT*d  Ilint  lo  ncpc-piing  the  conditions  proposed.'* 

Three  leading  members  of  the  Lihc'ral  party — IjOrd  Derby,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilkc — hove  pronounced  upon  tbiii 
mibjeet.  The  latest  and  greatest  of  those  who  have  gone  orer  to  the 
majority,  is  saved  by  natural  caution  from  the  viulenee  which  frequently 
attends  a  cliange  of  opiuiou ;  but  never  iti  all  his  prerious  career  did 
lie  use  so  fnllncioiui  an  :irgumcnt  as  that  which  (escaped  him  on  the 
occasion  of  hi»  first  deliverance  from  11  Ijilieral  platform.  His  view 
is  that  "in  the  state  of  things  iii  Irctnud,  those  whom  the  State,  at 
initnitc  cost  and  trouble,  is  struggling  to  preserve,  may  fairly  be  asked 
to  accept  the  necessity  of  sacrifice  on  their  side."  This  argnmoot 
would  \m  difficult  to  auawcr,  if  it  wnro  not  the  |)rimary  duty  of  a 
Government  to  protect  the  lives  and  pru|)ertie8  of  those  whom  it  taxes 
ostenHlhly  for  that  purpose,  and  further,  if  thu  Goveniment  were  not  open 
to  the  rcaaonahlc  suspicion,  of  rcraissucsM  in  diseharging  this  duty. 

The  advanced  thinkers  take  a  bolder  line.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
aasnnics  that  all  the  reductions  arc  fair — i.e.,  that  the  old  rents  were  ex- 
orbitant and  unjust.  To  give  compensation  would  therefore  he  to  reward 
injustice.  Tlie  exacting  and  tyrauuioal  laudlord  would  receive  a  large 
reward  for  his  misconduct;  the  generous  and  indul^ut  would  be 
recompensed  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  tiia  merits.  Moreover,  au 
enormous  sum,  about  one  hundred  millions,  would  be  required  for 
the  purjxisc.  Sir  C.  Dilkc,  speakiug  at  Chelsea,  adopts  tbt^se  views,  and 
regards  tlie  claim  of  the  Irish  landlords  to  coropcusntion  as  analogous 
to  that  of  his  constituents  for  the  losses  accraing  to  tbcm  in  consequence 
of  the  exclusive  dcvotiou  of  Parliament  to  Irish  affairs.  This  was  a 
sentiment  equally  likely  to  provoke  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  aud 
the  derision  of  the  intelligent  reader.  It  was  lucaut  pi'csumably  for 
the  former  pur|)ose. 
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It  will  be  oTiaorvcil  tliat  these  argumoiils  iiiti-oduw!  the  novel  and 
daiigcrou!i  priiicipUv  that  claims  for  coiii|n'nsation  in  resjxwt  of  praixirty 
taken  by  Parllamcat  for  [luhlic  purposes  slumhl  be  attended  with  an 
investigation  of  the  mnnuer  in  wbicli  sucli  property  was  acquired; 
further,  that  sucli  cUiius  should  not  he  admitted  niiless  the  owiieis 
thereof  could  prove  that  they  had  conformed  in  its  acriiiisitiou,  not  ouly 
to  law,  but  also  to  n  standard  of  moniHty,  which,  judging  from  the 
leuiency  witli  which  "  promoters"  arc  treated,  is  nut  expected  of 
ordinary  men.  The  remarks  of  Bentham  and  Mill  idrcady  quoted  show 
the  danger  of  admitting  this  principle;  its  rejectiou  is  fatal  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Ticir. 

The  strongest  argument  of  the  opponents  of  compensation  is  based 
upOQ  the  dtPiculty  of  framiuK  a  scheme  which  will  confer  no  undue 
advantage  upon  the  undeserving;  not  one  of  tlicra  has  x'CDturcd  to 
uttaek  the  general  principles  npon  which  such  elaims  rest.  Their  views 
may  he  snmmed  itp  In  two  simple  propOMtiouN  :  tirstj  that  the  conduct 
of  all  thosp  whose  rents  have  hirt-n  reduced  disentitles  them  to  eompen- 
Iflation;  secondly,  that  the  amount  requisite  for  the  purpose  vould  be 
greater  than  it  would  br  convrnicnt  to  pay. 

The  former  proposition  is  at  variance  with  the  evidence  and  report  of 
the  Besshoroiigh  Commission,  the  admissions  made  iu  Parliament  hy 
the  Prime  Miuifiler,  and  the  decisions  of  those  Sub-Commissioners  who 
reduce  rents  which  were  admittedly  fair  a  few  years  ago.  Aa  to  the 
latter  view,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Minister  who  uses  such  au 
argument  proves  ouc  thing  only — that  it  is  possible  to  attain  to  that  high 
positioa  without  posaessing,  or  being  capable  of  possessing,  a  single 
states  mini  iltc  instinct.  Bat  the  finaneial  difficulty  must  he  removed ; 
and  if  at  the  same  time  a  compensation  scheme  can  be  sketched  wliich 
will  not  reward  the  unjust  in  proportion  to  their  injustice,  no  small 
atlvance  will  hare  been  made. 

It  is  a  wild  exaggeration  tn  .lay  thai  one  hundred  millions  of  money 
woidd  be  required  for  this  purpose.  Tlie  amount  of  rent  paid  by  leasc- 
hotdera,  who  are  supposed  to  number  about  ouc-uxth  of  the  farmers,  aod 
by  the  occupiers  of  grazing  lands,  cannot  be  precisely  estimated;  but 
their  farms  being,  as  a  general  rule,  very  mucli  larger  than  those  of  the 
tenants  from  year  to  year,  it  i«  (afe  to  s:iy  that  they  pay  at  least  one-third, 
probably  about  three-eighths,  of  the  rent  of  Irish  land.  We  Lave  accord- 
liiigly  to  deal  wilU  reductions  mfide  in  respect  of  o  rciitiil  of  ten  miUiona, 
riaatead  of  iiiteeu.  The  rental  of  Ireland  would  thus  be  reduced  by  two 
'  and  a  half,  and  not  four  millions,  as  Mr.  Chnmbcrlala  calculates :  and 
the  mm  re<)iiired  for  oonipcnsniion  wonUl  he  sixty-two  and  a  half  instead 
of  one  liiindrcd  millions.  Further,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  reduction  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  will  be  nniversal :  twenty  per  cent,  would  be  a 
more  reasonable  estimate.  Tic  average  mluction,  which  at  the  end  of 
Dccrmber  was  248,  touches  a  lower  figure  on  January  31st,  as  may  be 
Been  from  the  subjoined  table  : — 
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AsBumiuK,  tlieu,  the  overage  re^uctioQ  to  be  twenty  jier  ceut.,  tlie 
rental  uf  ten  niillions,  upon  vliich  the  Act  operates,  will  be  rctlucett  by 
two  niilUous  only,  aiid  the  capital  sum  required  forcompeuaatiou  U  thus 
cot  down  to  fifty  tailliona.  Again,  it  is  not  tipon  the  difterenee  betwccu 
tliR  prenouH  nominal  rent  and  the  judieinl  rent  thnt  the  computntion 
thoiihl  he  made,  but  upon  the  sum  by  vhicli  the  judicial  rent  falls  short 
of  that  actually  received.  Thi»  distinctioa  would  probably  make  a  dif- 
ference of  £500,000,  bringing  dtnrn  the  nctiial  reduction  of  rentaDnoolly 
received  to  n  milliuu  and  a  hiitf.  Once  more,  to  give  compciuatioD  at 
the  rate  of  twcnty-firc  years'  purchase  would  be  absurd  j  any  landlord 
would  be  content  with  fiflceu  times  the  amouut  of  the  actual  yearly  loe!i. 
This  reduces  the  figure  to  twenty-two  and  a  half  millions — a  capital 
sum,  the  interest  of  which  might  be  paid,  ia  a  fairly  prosperuus  year, 
by  the  addition  of  one  halfpenny  to  the  income  tax. 

It  ia  not  pretended  that  this  ia  au  accurate  calculation,  or  that  the 
result  arrived  at  docs  more  than  roughly  ajiproximatc  to  tbc  amount 
which  might  be  required  to  satisfy  the  clnims  of  justice.  Uough  as  it 
is,  it  issuflicient  to  indicate  the  wcnkucss  of  the  position  nkiclL  requires 
to  be  supported  by  such  reckless  deriations  from  fact. 

The  actual  diminution  of  yearly  income,  however,  though  an 
nudcniablo  grtmnd  for  demanding  rompcnsatiou,  is  not  the  most  solid 
one  on  which  to  baae  the  claim.  There  is  another  point  of  view,  from 
which  every  landlord  affected  by  the  Act  has  suffered  u  loss,  and  is 
entitled  to  restitution  in  some  form.  The  position  of  the  landowner 
has  undergone  a  complete  change.  The  esjipcssion  "  landowner,"  or 
"  landlnni,''  is  no  longer  applicable  to  him.  These  terms  aliould  disappear 
from  the  language,  or  he  transferred  to  the  real  owners  of  the  land. 
The  Solidtor-Oeneral  for  Ireland  accurately  stated  the  effect  of  tbe 
Act,  when  he  said  to  the  free  and  independent  electors  of  Derry,  with 
eqnal  pcrsuaBivencss  and  truth,  "The  freehold,  in  point  of  fact,  has 
passed  to  the  tenauL"  Where  the  freehold  exactly  is  now,  in  point  of 
law,  it   might  be  hani  to  say;  hut  that  prnetieally  it  is  iu  the  tenant, 

ere  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,     lie  is  the  true  owner  of  tbe  laodj 
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subject  to  its  (livestiuctit  under  muat  farourubic  cii-cumstaRCfa,  in  cas« 
lie  faila  to  fiitRl  the  atututoiy  coiiditiona.  The  so-callcti  landionl  is 
a  mere  rent-chov^cr,  with  certain  rights  of  rtsiimptioti,  more  or  leas 
esperisirc,  in  ease  of  such  dcfftiilt.  The  Iniwllorti  i«  deprived  wholly 
of  die  satisfaction  Ibrmerlj'  derived  from  the  use  and  cnjoymciit  of  his 
property ;  of  the  pleasure  of  making  his  land  more  valuablu  by  im- 
provement, nhich  in  some  caites  aiuouuted  almost  to  a  paaaion.  He 
has  lost  alon^  with  this  all  opportunity  of  itivcsting  his  cupital  in  thin 
maaner— an  advantage  which,  when  judiciously  iiscd,  noa  the  source  of 
no  small  profit,  lie  has  no  louder  the  power  of  raising  his  rent* 
■whifh  might  ill  many  cmcs  be  logitimntoly  exercised,  as,  for  instance, 
if  from  natural  or  economic  causes  his  land  should  considerably 
increase  in  value.  Many  persons,  of  course,  would  speak  lightly  of 
such  losH^s;  bnt  lliey  are  not  the  Icsa  real;  and  the  diCHculty  ia  more 
easily  got  over  by  making  little  of  them,  than  by  ausweriug  the 
argnmont.  Hvcry  landlord  is  entitled  to  compensation  in  rc&pcet  of 
these  disabilities,  quite  independently  of  the  manner  in  whidi  he  has 
treated  his  tenants. 

Regarding,  then,  the  claim  for  compensation  from  tliis  aspect,  thouf^h 
□ot  losing  KJght  of  the  aetnal  loss  sull'ered  by  all  except  a  few,  we  arrix^e 
at  .1  principle  for  frnming  n  scheme,  under  which  the  rack-renting 
landlord  will  lose,  and  the  gencroua  landlord  gain,  exactly  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  tncnta.  liCt  the  judicial  rent  he  ostsnnicd  to  be  the 
fair  rent ;  it  is  such,  indeed,  by  the  Act  of  Pai'Hamcat ;  and  let  every 
Iftodlord  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  State  a  sum  calculated  upon  this 
basis,  say  tltrec  time»  the  amount  of  the  judicial  rent.  This  in  an 
arbilrary,  but,  on  it  seems  to  me,  not  an  uurcasuuable  sum.  It  will 
fairly  compensate  for  the  altered  position;  it  will  probably  aatisfy  the 
great  majority  uf  those  who  have  undergone  this  change;  and  it  will  in- 
duce those  extra-curiiil  aettltiucrits,  without  which  the  Act  will  prove 
u  complete  legislative  failure.  The  necessity  of  trying  every  case  over 
again  will  be  removed.  The  rack-renter  will  receive  no  more  than 
kiiis  due,  and  the  moral  objection  of  the  opponents  of  compensation  will 
''disappear. 

To  revert  to  the  subject  of  finance.  Assuming  that  the  rental  upou 
which  the  Act  upcrates,  as  already  explained,  is  reduced  to  eight 
millions,  the  amouut  required  for  satisfying  all  claims  when  estimated 
from  this  standpoint,  will  be  twenty-four  millions — less  than  onc<fourth 
of  the  Slim  by  the  sound  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  sought  to  frighten 
the  people  of  England  out  of  their  innate  honcKty  and  siinsc  of  justice. 

It  would  be  more  than  a  pity  if  the  lung  and  universally  established 
pnnctpic  which  has  been  examined  here  were  now  to  he  shaken,  by  dint 
of  misrepresentation  aud  unreasoning  violence.  In  more  unctviliised 
countries,  as  well  as  in  ancient  times,  this  principle  baa  met  with  ample 
recognition.  Kvcn  so  despotic  a  ruler  as  Ahab,  when  he  desired  to 
annex  the  vineyard  of  Nabotli  tlio  Jczrcclitc,  fu'st  oObrcd  Jiim  full  com- 
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pcDsaiioD  for  it.  Ucrciu  the  Prime  Minister  must  be  Held  to  have 
fallen  short  of  the  IsrocUtish  King.  With  respect  to  their  Rubwqucnt 
transflctionx,  they  stand  ou  a  footiiij^  of  equality,  neither  having  pro- 
ceeded to  tlie  abolition  of  the  landlord  without  due  regard  to  the  forms 
Rud  processes  of  law, 

About  fifty  years  ago  the  moral  sense  of  England  rose  in  revolt 
ogaiust  slavery,  aud  declared  that  that  iustitutiou  should  not  contiuue 
to  exist  withiu  Uic  limits  of  the  British  Empire.  This  moremeut  was 
the  culmination  of  a  i>opuIar  sentiment  which  had  been  intensifying 
for  an  indcliiiitc  tmmbcr  of  years.  The  moral  sense  of  England  hns 
not  risea  in  any  way  against  the  owners  of  Irish  land;  bat  that  of  the 
leadem  of  the  adranccd  section  ha.s  within  the  la'?t  two  years  been 
stimulated  1>y  political  exigencies  into  a  very  abaonual  activity.  To 
hare  been  n  rack-renting  landlord  is  surely  not  worse  than  to  have 
been  the  owner  of  human  beings,  whom,  if  in  number  more  than  a  few, 
even  the  most  humane  of  masters  could  not  secure  from  the  cruelties 
which  an  overseer  might  iuflict.  Yet  the  justice  of  tlie  slaveowners* 
demand  fur  conipcusntiou  was  admitted ;  it  wiis  awarded  to  them  in  no 
illiberal  spirit,  aud  without  any  awkwani  investigatiou  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  acquired  tlic  property  which  they  were  thcu  called  upon 
to  rcatfrn.  The  amouut  haudcd  over  to  them,  if  reinforced  by  the 
sums  uow  being  espeuded  iu  Ireland  on  various  judicial,  miUtary,  and 
coercive  opcrntious,  which  would  thenceforth  become  unnecessary,  could 
not  fail  to  satisfy  every  fair  claim.  Kuglaud,  as  a  nation,  is  vastly 
richer  than  she  was  fifty  years  ago.  Is  she  less  prtidcnt,  less  honest,  and 
less  just  7 

U.  Bkouohan  Leech. 
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THE   MOON   AND   THE   EARTH. 


TANV  of  tliosc  who  follow  witli  interest  tlie  teaching  of  science, 
liQl  hare  not  leisure  to  study  carel\ill^  the  methods  and 
rinciples  on  which  thusc  teachings  dcjictii],  arc  inquiring  nhat  new 
[views  arc  these  according  to  which  the  moon  wm  bom  of  the  earth 
linRny  millions  of  years  ago  and  has  been  retreating  ever  since  from  the 
[parent  orh;  how  these  views  are  related  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  of 
jiiplacc;  and  what  hearing  they  may  have  on  astronomical  and  geologi- 
cal estimates  of  past  eras  in  the  earth's  history.  An  eloquent  lecture  by 
the  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland  ha»  done  mnch  to  increase  the  interest 
with  which  these  qucslloDs  are  viewed ;  indeed,  it  may  he  doubted 
whether  many  who  are  now  inquiring  about  these  matters  had  heard  of 
them  at  all  before  Pr.  Tinll  brought  them  before  the  attention  of  the 
audiences  to  whom  his  lecture  ho-i  been  addrrHsed. 

I  propose  to  sketch — and  only  to  sketch,  for  the  subject  is  one  whicli 
would  require  more  than  a  full  number  of  the  Contkuporaky  RivrEw 
for  adequate  disc-UBsion — the  ideas  resulting  from  the  researches  of 
Mr.  George  Darwin,  noting  how  they  arc  related  to  former  Tiew* 
respecting  the  dcvelopnicut  of  the  solar  system,  and  how  they  bear  on 
certain  other  astronomical  and  geological  theories.  At  the  outset  I  may 
ivmarfc  that  I  cannot  altogether  agree  with  the  opiuions  espressed  by 
Dr.  Ball,  and  to  .some  degree  by  Mr.  Darwin,  respecting  the  manner 
of  the  m<jou's  birth ;  but  as  to  the  general  theory  to  which  Mr. 
Darwin's  researches  have  led  there  seems  very  little  room  for  doubt  or 
question. 

In  carrying  hack  our  thoughts  to  the  past  of  the  earth,  our  moet 

trustworthy  guide  (though  we  must  be  careful  in  following  even  this 

guide)  is  c%'idenec  found  in  the  study  of  processes  actually  taking  place 

,at  the   present  time.     For  instance^  wo  find  that    the  earth  is  slowly 
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cooling.  "We  can,  therefore,  safely  go  Ijack  to  a  time  when  &hc  wi 
mxLcXi  hotter  tli&a  she  is  at  prvscntj  and  though  tc  may  not  be  able  to 
assume  confitleiitly  tliat  her  tctnpcratiirc  was  ever  so  greu-t  as  to  cause 
every  pnrtidn  of  her  Biibstauee  to  he  vaporized,  may  infer  cvcu  that,  if 
other  fpFitiires  aetiially  existent  eeem  readily  expHeable  on  nieh  an  atssump- 
tion.  Again,  we  find  that  the  earth  giithera  in  every  year  hundrcdii  of 
million!!  of  mctcorie  nia.sscs  of  greater  or  iesa  weight,  down  to  bodies 
weighing  only  ti  few  grains  ;  and  we  know  from  tlic  orbits  followed  hy 
the  greater  number  of  these  that  they  helocg  to  systems  travelling 
around  the  sun  on  paths  of  aucb  a  nature  as  to  forbid  us  from  believing 
that  they  were  origiually  expelled  from  the  earth.  Seeing,  then,  that 
the  earth  is  gathering  in  materiiils  from  without,  though  now  at  a  very 
alow  rate,  and  seeing  further  thai  this  procL-as  fa  of  necessity  one  which 
talcc-1  place  more  and  more  slowly  as  time  proceeds,  wc  arc  justified  iti 
looking  back  to  a  time  when  it  progressed  fur  more  quickly  than  at 
present,  in  considering  that  over  the  wliolo  iutcn-cmng  period — many 
millions  of  years — it  has  beeu  at  work,  and  finally  in  inferring  that  no 
nniniportnnt  part  of  the  earth's  present  mass  has  been  derived  in  this 
way  fVom  meteoric  aggregatiou. 

Now,  among  other  processes  of  change  tliat  are  taking  place  in  the 
earth  and  her  dependent  or  associate  oib,  the  moon,  arc  two  others, 
discovered  in  eompamtivcly  recent  times,  though  not  quite  so  recently 
as  some  might  iufcr  from  Vt,  Ball's  account.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
centujy  ago  Professor  Adams,  eo-diseoverer  with  Leverrier  of  the  distant 
Ncptnne,  announced  that  he  had  discovered  an  error  in  Laplace's 
discussion  of  the  RO'called  acceleration  of  the  moou,  and  that  when 
this  error  was  corrrrtcel  the  acceleration  could  not  be  entirely  accounted 
for  by  tlic  theory  of  gravitation.  It  was  presently  shown  by  the 
eminent  astronomer  Dclaunay  (not  to  b«  confounded  for  a  moment 
with  the  Delaunay  who  has  recently  ioaistcd  on  the  inferiority  of  the 
weaker  sex)  that  this  unexplained  part  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon 
may  be  explaiuod  on  the  asHumplion  that  it  is  not  the  moon  which  is 
gainiug,  but  the  earth  which  is  losing  time ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
great  terrestrial  clock,  the  rotating  earth,  hy  which  we  measure  time,  is 
not  going  at  a  uniform  rate,  hut  is  gradually  losing  its  rotation  spin. 
Laplace'a  asnerlion  that  the  carth'n  rate  of  rotation,  so  far  as  HAtrouomy 
can  men&ure,  is  opprcciably  constant,  was  based  on  his  mvc&tigation 
of  the  moon's  so-onllod  acceleration.  Supposing  that  no  part  of  this 
chaugo  rcniaitied  unexplained,  when  solar  and  planetary  perturbations 
of  the  moon  were  taken  into  account,  he  naturally  inferred  that  the 
great  terrestrial  timepiece  is  keeping  most  perfect  time.  Finding,  on 
the  contrary,  that  n  part  of  the  acceleration  does  remain  nnesplained, 
wc  arc  jnstilicd  iu  itssuming,  as  at  least  a  possible  interpretation  of  the 
excess  of  acceleration,  thatour  chief  timepiece  is  losing  time.  Dclauaay 
pointed  to  the  tides  as  a  probable  and  sufficient  cause  of  tliis  change — 
the  great  tidal  wave  curried,  not  bodily,  but  still  swayingly,  against  the 
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dircctiou   of  rotationj   cLccluDg  thi*  ea.rt1i'a  rotntioa   ipia  slowljr  but 
"  cxcecdiug  surely." 

Next,  it  n'as  sbowti  thatj  accompanying  this  change,  there  must  be  a 
gradual  loss  of  luuai-  motion,  accompaniol  by  a  gradual  recession  of  the 
moon.  * 

Elsewhere  I  may  take  occasion  to  clcseribo  more  at  leiigrth  thc«  two 
pi-occsscs  of  obftugo.  Hero,  for  the  prcseut,  let  it  suifiee  to  note  that 
astronomy  recognizes  thcin  a»  talcing  pkee,  uiid  that  tliey  therefore  arc 
among  the  proccuca  which  wc  may  carry  back  in  imagination  to  a  very 
remote  )>a^l,  thul  aa  wc  may  rrcognizc  what  probably  was  tbciaitiat 
condition — at  any  rate,  a  very  early  condition — of  the  orbs  in  vbicli 
they  arc  taking  place. 

Of  cmirsc  it  i«  an  obvious  thoogUt  that  if  the  moon  is  thus  receding 
now,  and  lias  been  receding  iu  the  past,  ahc  will  one  day  part  company 
with  the  earth  altogether,  and  that  she  was  at  one  time  quite  close  to 
the  earth,  and  even  a  part  of  t]ie  earth's  mau.  Considering,  also,  the 
change  in  the  eartlt's  rotation  period,  and  carrying  our  thoughts  as  far 
back  iuto  the  visLua  of  the  post  for  this  change  nn  for  the  other,  wc  seo 
a  time  when  the  earth  was  rotating  so  foat  that  its  cquatunol  parts  were 
barely  restrained  by  gravity  from  yielding  to  the  trcmcadoUB  resulting 
eentrifiigal  tendency.  A  Kimplu  calculation  shows  that  if  the  earth 
rotate<l  once  in  about  one  liotiraud  n  third,  retaining  its  shape  unchanged 
(which  last  it  could  not  do  unless  very  much  more  rigid  than  it  is],  a  body 
at  the  equator  wouhl  be  absolutely  weiglitlcss.  But  a  much  slower  rate 
cf  rotation  than  this  would  sulhcc  to  break  off  the  equatorial  regions. 
]f  the  earth  rotated  once  in  ubout  thi'ec  hours  the  ctttuitoi'  would  increase 
\U  distance  from  the  polar  axis,  the  centrifugal  tendency  (the  rate  of 
Tolntion  continuing)  wonld  be  greater  and  the  nurface  gravity  less,  and 
the  materia)  of  the  equatorial  siirl'sce  parts  would  be  separated  from  the 
Test  of  the  earth's  substance. 

Dr.  Hall  follows  Mr.  Darwin  in  taking  about  this  rotation  rate — one 
spin  in  three  hours — as  that  existing  when  the  moon's  mase  separated 
from  the  earth.  If  wc  assume  the  earth  at  that  stage  of  her  existence 
to  hare  been,  apart  firom  centrifugal  cJcct,  of  the  same  volume  and  mass 
as  at  present,  her  nuhstanee  poitsibly  liquid,  hut  not  iu  gi'cat  part 
vaporous,  this  estimate  would  be  jnstitied.  Ilut  it  apjwara  to  me  we 
nuijtt  not  overlook  the  probability  that  the  scparatiou  of  the  moon  from 
the  earth  took  place  when  a  large  part  of  the  earth's  mass  coutiuucd 
vaporous  through  intensity  of  heat.  If  that  were  so,  the  earth's  volume 
would  then  have  been  much  greater  than  at  prcseut,  even  though  her 
muss  may  have  been,  as  it  probably  was,  much  smaller.  What  we  see 
now  in  the  giant  planets,  long  after  the  moon-gcueratiug  part  of  their 

•  Tbin  iiubj*  si-vin  iiioiuNiNtHrit  miLU  wbttt  \*K  Mid  aWvt  fthout  thr  Inmu*  acoclbraiion  vrbicb 
utt«n«inL-n  have  tfmlc»%-oiiivd  lo  uspUio.  But  tliia  acc«lcr»lton  u  one  oi  tbc  Utnporiiry 
cliJiugcs  vdiipb  tbc  iiiixmi'b  invtMui  uuder^vi.  It  >IUro»tcs  with  a  aimilivrly  teai[Mnrr 
rct*[>latUw,  m  MiiaOj  <A  gnat  kn^  iu<le«d,  but  not  to  b«  cowpuwl  with  the  mon&oma 
tine- intervals  Which  wc  sre  coniUkrmg. 
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career,  seems  to  condrm  tliis  riov,  wliich  it  priori  resaoiiiug  renders 
probnble.  Wc  bare  also  to  take  into  ncoount  the  mnallcr  moss  of  the 
cartli  at  that  remote  period,  bcfiirr  tliiiac  many  millions  uf  yeiirs 
throughoHt  which  the  earth  has  brcn  gathering  year  hy  year  hundred* 
of  millions  of  meteoric  massca. 

Now,  irith  a  larger  and  Icks  dcusc  orb,  a  slower  rotation  rate — 
probably  a  rotation  rate  very  much  slower — would  havcsufEecd  tocansc 
tlie  earth  to  part  with  matter  from  \\x  equatorial  regions,  where,  of  course, 
the  centrifugal  tendencies  resulting  from  orer  rapid  rotation  vould  be 
most  pronouDccd. 

I  hare  been  in  the  habit  during  the  last  leu  years  of  pointing  out 
wheu  Iccturiug  ou  the  looou  that  she  probably  had  her  origin  as  part 
of  the  va]>orous  or  partly  vaporous  mass  whence  the  earth  also  was 
formed,  aud  that  to  this  origin  she  owed  the  peculiar  rotational  motiou 
which  Iteeps  tlie  same  face  ever  directed  towards  the  earth.  I  can  sec 
nothing  iu  Mr.  Darwiti'a  rescarL'hcs  which  should  leatl  us  to  forsake  thiSj 
tlie  most  natural  iuteqirctalioa  of  the  moou'e  origin ;  on  the  ooulrary, 
the  vast  dunition  of  the  piist  periods  necessary  for  the  increase  of  the 
moon's  distauec  from  ut-lual  contact  with  the  earth  to  her  present  orbit, 
and  for  the  increase  of  the  terrestrial  day  from  three  houn  to  twenty- 
four,  suffices  of  itself  to  assure  us  that  the  earth  at  that  remote  time 
must  have  been  in  great  part  vaporous.  Tlie  giant  planets  also,  as  I 
hare  already  hinted,  tell  the  same  story,  for  though  thej-  have  throvti 
olT  tlicir  moons — Saturn  perhaps  has  not  quite  finished  the:  work — they 
arc  htiil,  03  wc  can  sec  from  their  amall  density  and  their  aspect,  iu 
great  part  vaporous,  Whon  they  were  beginning  the  work  of  mooo- 
formaliou,  many  teus  of  millions  of  ypars  ago,  they  were,  wc  may  be 
sure,  still  hutd-r,  and  therefore  a  much  larger  portion  of  their  mass  was 
vaporous. 

But  it  is  the  manner  of  the  moon's  birth,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Darwiu 
(Dr.  Ball  aeecptiug  the  suggestiuu  ils  probably  sound),  which  eevuu)  tu 
mc  least  likely  to  accord  with  the  pnibable  manner  of  the  moon's  gene- 
ration, and  also  to  correspond  least  with  it  posUrhri  evidence. 

Mr.  Darwin  pictures  the  cartli  rotutiug  once  iu  three  hourn,  with  a 
double  tidal  wave  (a  wave  afllL-eling  the  duid  Kubstancc  of  her  entire 
mass),  raised  by  solar  action.  Such  a  wave,  syuchT0iii2)ug  with  what 
may  be  called  the  pulsation  pcriud  of  the  earth  (with  the  dimcnMousshe 
then  had),  would  gel  higher  and  higher,  just  as  a  pendulum^  receiving  a 
succession  of  minute  but  welUtiiued  impulses,  swings  farther  and  farther, 
until  ut  length  rohesion  would  no  longer  be  pos.<<il)le,  and  the  mas^  out 
of  which  the  moon  wsh  one  day  to  be  formed  was  thrown  off.  llie 
consideration.')  I  have  indirnled  above  would  not  alfeot  this  reasoning; 
they  would  only  nuulify  our  vifws  :ls  to  the  sire  and  rondllion  of  the 
earth  when  t]ic  moon's  mass  was  thus  libcrntcd,  and  therefore  as  to  the 
rate  of  the  curth'ti  rotation  spin  at  the  time,  and  tlie  period  of  the  moon's 
first  IVcc  revolution,     But  there  is  a  tnoi'c  important  consideration,  uow 
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to  be  taken  into  account,  which  forbiils  us,  I  think,  to  believe  that  the 
moon's  mass  w&s  thiu  thrown  ufT,  cu  it  were,  ut  a  sioglt:  ciVurt.  The 
monstrous  tidal  pnlsation  which  would  undoubtedly  t&ke  place  uudcr  the 
ponditions  described,  would  iucvitnbty  lead  to  the  throwing  off  of  a  small 
mii-<i8  loug  before  it  had  attained  swiii);  enough,  so  to  speak,  to  throw 
ofF  such  a  ma^s  as  the  moon's — oue  eighty-first  jiai't  of  the  entire  mass  of 
the  earth.  !)[ost  probably,  too,  the  ereats  of  each  tidal  wave  would 
throw  ofT  a  mass  of  matter  at  about  the  same  lime,  formitig,  for  the 
time,  tno  small  moons  iuMead  of  oue  large  one.  Still  mure  probnbly, 
in  my  opinion,  the  crest  of  each  wave  would  scatter  cosmic  spray  rather 
than  a  single  great  globular  mass.  After  each  ware  bad  tlms  swollen 
and  eventually  burnt  into  spray,  it  vmiUI  gradually  subside  for  n  while, 
the  solar  tidal  impulses  no  longer  (juite  synclirouisiing  with  the  earth's 
tidal  puLsation ;  bnt  presently  the  wave*  would  begin  to  grow  again, 
would  flow  larger  and  larger,  until  again  a  fljglit  of  small  masses  would 
be  flung  from  the  summit  of  each,  .\gaiii  and  again  the  process  would 
Ik;  repeated,  until  at  length  the  earth's  constantly  changing  rotation 
rate  would  cause  the  sun's  tidal  action  no  longer  to  ayncbraniiEe  with 
the  earth's  pulsation  poriud.  Thcu,  and  then  only,  the  earth  would 
ocasc  to  throw  off  cosniiail  spray. 

Ntiw  what  would  lie  the  condition  of  the  matter  thus  thrown  off,  and 
what  its  subsequent  bcliaviourV  Kach  ]>artir]e,  each  globule  of  mullcn 
matter,  would  behave  just  as  the  moon,  according  to  the  theory  we  are 
considering,  has  actually  behaved.  It  would  be^n  from  tbc  first  moment 
of  its  separate  existence  to  retreat  slowly  from  the  earth.  Loug  before 
the  tidal  wave  had  again  grown  sulfieieutiy  high  to  tltfow  off  spray,  the 
spray  last  thrown  off  would  bavo  passed  boyoud  its  reach.  Again,  each 
of  the  tiny  globules  thus  thrown  off  from  the  earth  would  at  first  travel 
nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator  (later  influences  would  modify 
tliia  relation  considerably).  Thrown  off  with  slightly  varyiug  directiuns 
aud  degrees  of  velocity,  the  bodies  expelled  on  opposite  sides  at  one  of 
these  enrth-BpasmSj  would  before  long  have  spread  themselves  all  around 
the  earth,  some  gaining  on  tlte  main  body,  others  losing.  Probably  before 
the  next  flights  of  cosmieal  spray  left  the  earth,  the  bodies  last  thrown 
off  would  form  a  tolerably  uniform  very  narrow  ring  nrountl  the  eurtk. 

This  process!  would  have  continued  between  certain  ilnfinitc  epochs — 
the  Grst  being  the  time  when  the  earth's  rotation  begau  to  approach  to 
aynelironism  with  her  pulsation  period,*  the  last  being  the  time  when 
there  began  to  be  no  sufliclcnt  approacli  to  syncliruniam  {in  the  mid- 
tnterval  only  w<iuld  there  have  been  perfect  synchrouism).  Tliis  period 
must  have  lasted  for  a  very  long  time — probably  for  millions  of  years. 
When  it  was  over,  what  was  the  condition  nf  the  mutter  which  had  been 
throwu  off  &om  the  earth's  mass  ?      Manifestly  it  must  liuve  formed  at 


*  Tiiat  i*  i\\ii  iinriorl  of  vibDitian  of  her  mam  utter  any  impulse '{nTocting  tbe  wIioIa 
cartli)  li^'l  bprn  ivcctvct]  (nta  withotit.  Tbe  (arlb  would  u  cuttunly  h*v*  bnA  lucb  a 
pulsnliuii  poiiod  at  liie  vibratinj^  anliHUiicv  of  a  IjoU  liu. 
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thnt  time  a  series  of  dose  concentric  riiigs  of  tiny  sutellito.  Probably 
theriugs  were  su  clusc  tliat^  tlioiigh  cacli  was  ver^'  narrow,  tboy  foraiRrl 
a  coiitiiiuuus  tiat  and  rather  bruail  ring.  But.  wbetber  ibis  were  so  or 
Dot,  it  is  certain  tbnt  the  ouliTraost  ami  inucrinost  riug  of  the  scries 
would  form  the  Ixmudnry  ctrclex  of  a  Qut  and  ratlicr  broad  riiig-svstcm 
of  smalt  bodies,  closely  resembling  in  ft]>|>canince  (as  seen  from  a  great 
distnnco)  the  Saturnian  riiig-systt.'m,  and  having  a  real  Btnicture  pre. 
ciscly  like  that  which  the  roacarcbe^  of  BcDJainin  Pcirce  and  tlie  Bnada 
in  America,  of  Ck-rk  ^klaxwcU  and  other*  ia  tbiB  country,  bare  proved 
that  the  Saturuian  ring-sysltm  actually  has. 

It  seems  to  me.  on  ttie  one  hand,  so  clear  that  the  process  auggcsted 
fwilh  great  plauBibility)  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  Dr.  Ball  mustt  really  have 
t.ikcu  place  in  snch  a  mauucr  »  to  pruducc  n  ring  audi  ai*  I  have 
described,  and,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  bo  certain  that  the  Saturuian 
ring-system  is  of  this  nature,  that  I  feel  persuaded  we  have  hero  been 
led — by  paths  along  livo  lines  of  research,  each  of  great  diflicidty, 
apparently  tending  lu  verj'  different  directions — to  the  explanation  of 
the  mystery  of  Saturn's  rings,  and  of  the  much  deeper  mystery  of  the 
orifjiu  of  worlds  and  moouB.  Sixteen  years  ago,  in  the  preface  to  my 
treatise  on  "Saturn  and  its  System"  (my  lirst  work),  I  pointed  out  that 
probably  ill  the  study  of  the  Satnrnian  rings  we  might  find  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  mlnr  system  itself  had  been  developed. 
My  prediction,  if  siieh  it  can  be  called,  has  not  been  exactly  fulfilled, 
though  the  relationship  I  indicated  between  the  two  problems  has  been 
confirmed,  l-or,  instead  of  the  study  of  the  SaturniaD  ring-system 
liaring  thrown  light  (except  reflected  light)  on  the  origin  of  worlds  and 
mooii.s,  it  would  »ecm  as  thougti  the  study  of  the  origin  of  the  moon 
had  thrown  light  on  the  Saturuian  rings. 

Be  tbia  as  it  may,  there  can  he  very  little  (|tie<)tion,  1  believe,  that  the 
moon  wan  not  formed  at  n  single  effort,  as  Dr.  Bnll  lias  suggested,  but 
that  a  scries  of  rings  was  first  formed,  eonstittiling  a  single  flat  ring* 
system.  Tlic  formation  of  the  moon  from  such  a  system  of  rings  would 
result  from  the  graihrnl  process  by  which  the  number  of  the  minute 
bodies  forming  the  rJng-systcm  would  be  reduced  by  collisions.  If  the 
ring-system  waa  (as  scenas  probable)  immersed  at  the  iM^inoing,  and 
for  n  long  time,  in  the  raporous  outakirts  of  the  earth,  thi»  process 
would  be  less  slow  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Satellite  after 
satellite  would  coalesce  with  neigh!)ouri«g  satellites;  probaWy,  centres 
of  aggregation  would  be  formed,  which  wouhl  absorb  wandering  satellites 
in  the  riiig-syetcm  still  more  eflcctivcly.  Kvery  cumbinatiou  of  the 
kind,  by  changing  the  pe-riod  of  revolution  of  the  mass  tliiia  formed  (for 
at  every  coUision  there  would  be  a  loss  of  v>»  viva)  would  tend  to  hasten 
the  change  of  the  ring  system  into  a  single  orb.  It  is  no  new  idea  that 
such  a  process  as  this  look  place,  no  mere  attempt  to  reconcile  new 
rcaiilu  with  views  previounly  cutcrtained.  The  oecurrenee  of  such 
diangtis  as  I  have  here  deacritxid  was  indicateil  by  mc  sixteen  years  ago, 
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in  my  tre*tisc  on  Soturu  (p.  126),  and  it  was  there  shown  tlint 
chnnges  iu  the  appearance  of  the  rings,  and  probably  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  jniier  dark  ring,  may  be  ilue  to  pruccssCH  of  this  kind — 
collisions  among  the  satelHteti,  and  couscquont  loss  of  via  vka  hy  the 
entire  system. 

T)ic  formation  of  the  moon,  whether  in  this  mnnncr,  wliirh  nppcars  to 
iric  much  thn  moro  probable,  or  lu)  &  single  catastrophic  crciit,  nin^tt 
have  occurred  at  so  remote  a  period  that  the  ewth's  rotation  (carrying 
back  over  this  enormous  interval  of  time  the  process  of  retardation, 
which  has  certainly  hren  in  progress)  must,  when  the  moou  was  first 
formed,  have  been  much  muri-  rapid  tliau  al  present.  The  moon'-t 
period  of  rcvulntton,  also,  must  hav-e  heen  very  much  iihurter  than  it 
now  is.  Fnim  and  aflcr  that  erSj  the  proi^csscs  of  ehanje  must  have 
been  those  which  Mr.  Darwin  hita  described,  and  which  Dr.  Itall  has 
pictured  (with  colouring  in  somo  iiarts  perhaps  tattt  aoU  pen  exaggerated). 
We  ha\o  no  occasion  to  csplftin,  as  the  latter  sarant  docs,  how  the  earth's 
frame  recorereil  from  the  siiock  of  the  moon's  genesis,  or  how  ihe  scar 
left  on  her  then  plastic  surface,  whore  the  moon's  mass  had  left  her,  was- 
prescntly  healed  by  the  "gentle  miiiirfratiouti"  of  the  mutual  atlraetion 
of  the  particles  forming  Iier  subsiuura;*  for  no  such  scar  would  ever, 
according  to  our  view,  have  mnrrcil  the  fair  surface  of  the  carlli.  But 
fubficqucat  chnngca  would  have  been  the  same  in  whichever  of  these  two 
■ways — tiic  sudden  or  the  gradual — we  suppoee  the  moon  to  hnvc  been 
formed. 

According  lo  either  view,  it  Is  by  no  meanx  clear  that  lie  moon's 
rotation  period  would  have  been  the  »ame  as  her  period  of  involution 
around  the  earth,  as  is  now  the  case.  But  it  is  certain,  thnt  from  the 
beginning  of  her  existence  as  an  independent  orb,  the  moon  must  have 
been  nt  work  iu  raising  a  tidal  wave,  nud  at  first  far  more  actively  even 
than  now.  Not  only  wonld  she  have  raised  a  higher  wave,  because 
nearer  to  the  earth,  wen  had  the  earth  lieen  then  what  it  is  now ;  hut 
since  the  earth  must  then  have  been  in  {jreat  part  fluid,  the  moon  would 
from  the  beginning  do  what  the  sun  had  for  countless  ages  been  doing 
— she  would  raise,  like  him,  a  tidal  wave  aSecting  the  whole  fluid  sub- 
stance of  the  earth;  and,  owing  to  her  much  gi-eator  proximity,  the 
tidal  wave  she  thus  raised  must  of  necessity  have  been  very  much  greater 
than  thnt  raised  by  the  sun.  This  tidal  wave,  like  that  now  Tailed  by 
the  ninon,  would  retard  the  earth's  rotational  spin,  and  much  mon; 
effectively.  The  retanlntiori  of  the  earth's  spin  would  then,  as  now,  be 
accompanied  by  a  gradual  rctanlatiou  of  tlie  moon's  motion,  and  reces- 
rioQ  of  the  moou  from  the  earth.  And  while  these  changes  were  taking 
place,  the  earth,  by  her  attraction  on  the  then  fluid  mass  of  the  moon^ 
would  be  producing  similar  efiects.   The  moon  (supposing  her  then  to  bare 

■  "  Bf  tlioM!  g[!nt1<:iniiii«tr«tic>ti>."inya  Dr.  UilII,  "  tlie  wound  on  tlie  euLk  would  MXm 
be  kenlcxl.  In  thi'  laini?  df  I'mw,  the  <-.-irtli  wouJd  brvoiiio  u  whole  u  urur,  and  al  btt  it 
would  not  rruin  exua  a  scar  to  tcrtif)-  tn  the  iniglity  catoatrophe.'' 
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rotated  ia  1cm  time  than  ahc  occupied  in  rcvolviog  round  the  earth) 
would  be  actctl  npon  tidally  hy  tlie  enrth,  A  mighty  navo  of  flnid  or 
at  least  plastic  matter  vroutil  cin-lc  nronml  the  moon  lu  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  in  which  she  was  rotating;;  she  would,  thureforc,  gra- 
dually lose  her  rotational  spin,  jn»t  ks  the  cnrtti  was  losing  here,  onlj^ 
ut  a  moit!  rapid  rate.  The  reaction  corrcspniiding  to  this  action 
would  be,  ill  Iho  co-rth's  case,  as  in  tlic  moon's,  shown  by  iucrcaaud 
digtaucc.  lu  other  vords,  the  earth's  rotation  and  the  moon's  rotation 
noald  both  be  reduced  in  rutc,  the  moou'n  the  tuorc  rnpidly,  aud  botli 
changes  would  combine  rcactiuually  in  increasing  the  distance  soparating 
the  two  bodies. 

Only  one  of  these  procc«»ca  is  now  goiug  on — the  moon's  action  ia 
dimiiiiahin^  the  earth's  rotatiouui  ejiiu  (and  the  moou's  distance  is  there- 
fore iacrcasing  by  rcnction),  the  earth's  action  ta  not  dioiiiiiahiug  the 
rotational  spin  of  the  moon.  The  reason  why  the  latter  action  no 
longer  producer  niiy  effect  is  that  it  ha«  done  its  work,  it  no  longer  hna 
anything  left  to  work  upon.  The  moon'a  rotation  now  synchronixes 
with  her  revolution  ntonnd  the  earth,  there  is  no  tidal  wave  (there  cnold 
be  none  if  the  uioou's  entire  surface  were  covered  by  ocean,  or  even  if 
the  moon's  entire  mass  were  fluid),  and  therefore  there  is  no  loas  of 
rotational  spin.  I  have  ttaid  the  earth  no  lougcr  has  any  work  to  do 
so  far  as  modifying  the  moou'a  rotation  is  concerned.  Iliis  is  nearly 
true,  but  not  quite.  The  earth  has  still  some  work  to  do,  in  preventing 
the  rotation  ratp  of  the  moon  from  diminishiugj  ns  it  would  otherwise 
tend  to  do,  under  the  siin'saction.  If  theearlh  were  suddenly  dnstniyed, 
or  rather  removed  entirely  away  from  the  solar  system,  the  moon  would 
continue  to  trnvel  around  tho  sun,  m  a  path  very  tittle  chauged  from 
ihat  which  she  at  jtrcJicnt  follows,  aud,  by  such  wave-motion  as  tho  sun 
can  |tToduce  in  the  moon's  mass,  he  would  tend  slowly  to  diminish  her 
rate  of  rutatiou.  Ilie  neighhourhood  of  the  earth  prevents  any  suirh 
change  from  occurring,  and  would  do  so,  evcu  if  the  sun  could  raise  a 
large  tidal  ware  in  deep  lunar  seas  or  in  the  moon's  entire  mass.  It 
will  he  seen  presently  that  this  \a  a  considcratEou  of  aomc  Inijjortimcc. 
There  is  ulso  some  work  for  the  earth  to  ({o — though  it  is  but  aligiit— 
iu  diminisliing  the  moan's  rate  of  rotation  so  as  to  coiTcepond  exactly 
with  the  slow  gradual  increase  iu  her  period  of  revolution.  Students  of 
the  moon  could  well  wisli  this  were  olhcrwtMC,  so  that  the  farther  side 
of  the  nioou,  whicli  wc  never  see,  might  comcj  however  slowly,  into  our 
ken. 

The  earth,  then,  acting  on  the  moon  caused  the  uoou  to  adopt  that 
mode  of  motion  which  wc  recognize  in  her,  turuiug  once  on  her  axis 
while  she  revolves  once  around  the  earth.  Iu  tlii»  [H.'CuUority  of  tlicinoim's 
motion  we  recognize  one  piece  of  evidence,  which  of  itself  is  absolutely 
convincing,  as  to  the  vastBCSS  of  the  time-intervals  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  moon  first  began  her  jndp|)cndcnt  existence.  Wliatevcr  the 
moon's  original  roLatiou  perioil  may  have  been  it  was  eortajuly  very  much 
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ehortrr  than  her  present  rotation  pcrioil.  If  wc  suppose  it  ideutical 
originally  wiUi  her  pcrioil  of  rcvijItitioQ  there  wmild  have  bceu  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  for  the  earth  to  rlo  in  grailHally  reducing 
the  period  to  its  present  value — both  periods,  in  i»int  of  fact,  simul- 
taneously. We  have,  then,  to  carry  back  Ihc  caitli'i  history  so  far  that, 
Jndepi^Ddeutly  of  all  oilier  evideucc  to  that  eft'eot,  wc  lind  ourselves  forced 
to  accept  tlie  couc1u»iou  that,  at  lUc  bG<jiimiiig  of  the  separate  existcnee 
of  earth  and  maun,  our  cartb  was  a  globe  rotating  much  more  rapidly 
than  at  present  ami  much  nearer  to  the  mouu. 

Aud  here  the  questloa  arises  whether  we  can  find  in  this  inference 
any  cxplauatiou  of  tlic  undoubted  disercponcy  between  the  teachings 
of  geologj-  and  those  of  wlronouiy  as  to  the  earth's  age.  On  the  otie 
baud  the  study  of  ibe  earth's  eniat  tells  us  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
years  at  the  very  least  diiriug  whieb  tlie  earth  bus  beeu  tie  scene  of 
changes  such  as  arc  now  in  progress,  chiefly — one  may  say,  iiUogcthcr — 
under  stdar  inducnce.  Oo  the  otlier  baud,  regarding  the  sun's  emission 
of  heat  as  resulting,  in  ihc  main,  from  the  contraetiou  of  bis  mass,  wc 
find  that,  asauraing  his  density  uniform,  or  nenrly  so,  the  eoutractloii  of 
his  msxs  to  its  present  rtimensionn,  eii'en  from  a  former  intinitc  eiitcnsioD, 
would  have  resulted  only  in  generatiag  as  much  heat  as  would  laiit,  at 
the  present  rate  of  emission,  about  twenty  miilions  of  years.  We  do  not 
gain  by  supposing  the  rate  of  emission  Icah  in  former  ages  of  the 
eorlb,fortben,  the  rate  of  flolar  work  on  the  earth  being  less,  the  length  of 
lime  necessary  to  complete  the  work  which  baa  actually  bccu  done  would 
bavc  bccu  proportionately  greater. 

'Xhc  ditliciiliy  ia  very  serious.  Dr.  CroU,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
ettlt  attention  to  it,  suggested  the  explanation,  wliich  I  take  to  be  incon* 
coivable,  that  our  sun  was  generated  by  the  collision  of  Beveral  orbs 
which  bad  been  rushing  through  apace  with  enormous  velocity,  and  that 
bis  supply  of  beat  rcprrscnta  the  energy  of  those  rushing  onus,  as  well 
us  that  resulting  from  comprcssioD.  My  own  solution  of  the  difKculty 
is  one  which  is  confirmed  by  other  researches,  including  nn  important 
investigation  by  Mr.  G.  Danriu,  that  the  snu  is  not  of  nearly  uniform 
density  throughout  liis  appareut  globe,  but  that  he  is  enormouily  com- 
pressed towards  the  centre,  aud  that,  in  poiat  of  fnet,  the  surface  wc  see 
lies  very  far  above  the  n-al  surface  of  the  sun. 

Dr.  Ball  bclii:voa  that  iu  the  former  proximity  of  the  moon  we  may 
find  a  complete  auawcr  to  the  enigma.  In  the  primitive  occtms,  be 
sav9,  the  moon  raiacd  tides  as  she  does  now,  bnt  when  slie  was  newer 
the  tides  were  much  higher  than  at  present.  For  Juatance,  when  the 
moon's  dintauce  was  but  forty  thousand  milet,  or,  roughly,  a  sixth  of  her 
present  diBtiince.lier  tide-raising  power  was  not  nxx  times,  bnt  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  {six  times  six  time«  sis)  times  greater  than  at  prescut.  So 
far  I>r.  Ball's  reasoning  is  sound;  but  I  cannot  follow  him  in  saying  that 
therefore,  the  tides  would  bare  been  two  hundred  and  sixteen  times  as 
high  as  at  present.     iTbcre  is  ito  such  simple  relation  as  tliis  between 
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tidc-protliicing  rncrgjr  and  the  Iiciglit  of  the  tidal  wave.)      Still,  ire  rnajr 
iiflmit  that  the  tides  vera  very  mucU  higher  then  thaa  now, 

"  Tiicflc  iiiiglity  tiJes/'Bays  Dr.  Ball,  "arclhn  gifl  wliidjiislronOKierfl  have  now 
nuule  to  tbo  working  machinery  nf  the  geolngUt.     Tlmy  eontitiltiut  nn  «ngine  of 
tcmlic  power  to  aid  in  tbe  great  work  ofgcolo;;)'.     M'lmt  Kould  tlic  ]>uiiy  vJTorts 
of  water  in  otWr  waya  accompliBli  when  compared  wilh  the  niajfistic  tides  and  tlio 
great   ourrenta  they  produce  *     In  thn  great  primeval   tides  will   probably  be 
tvoad  th«  explanation  of  ^Tbl(t  has  long  bc'va  a  rcproach'to  gcolo^.     The  early 
pultcOEoic  rocka  form  a  sttipcndous  mass  of  ocean-tDodc  beds,  which,  according  to 
Prolessor  Williamson,  are  twenty  inilta  ihiuk  up  to  the  top  of  the  Silurian  bcJfc 
It  Ii»5  long  been  *  dilficTilty  lo  conceive  hoiv  such  a  gigantic  qimnlitj-  of  materia] ' 
coultl  have  hcvn  gronnd  tip  nnd  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  son.     The  geologiatflj 
taid,  '  Thfl  rivers  and  otiivr  agonti  of  th«  present  day  will  do  it  if  you  gtv«  iheiuj 
time  enough.'     But,  unfortunately,  the  inathematiciane  and  the  natural  pliiloscHl 
phcrs  would  not  give  them  time  enough.     Th<  mntluitifiiiciiuis  had  other  reasons 
for  bdieving  that  the  enrtli  could  not  have  hcen  no  old  a*  \\w.  gcologintfi  deniandc<L| 
Now,  howertr,  tli«  ntathemattcians  hnv»  di»coverod  tho  now  end  ntupendnuattdall 
grinding  engine.     With  this  powerfa!  aid  the  geologiate  can  get  through  their 
work  in  a  reasonable  [utioiI  of  time,  and  the  geologi^ia  and  the  malhematiciniui 
may  bo  reconciled." 

I  am  (lispoicd  to  doubt  seriously  whether  mathcinatician*  and  ostro- 
nomcTB  Lave  done  more  than  to  somewhat  alleviate  the  prcaaurc  of  the 
diQicutty  wc  are  considering.  That  they  have  subtisctcd  Bomewbat 
from  tlic  work  which  liad  furnicrly  hceii  assignod  to  the  sun  must  be 
admitted.  Wc  need  not  luquirc  wliut  tlic  funuer  height  of  the  tides,  or 
to  discuss  the  action  of  the  tidal  wave  in  detail.  If  we  consider  only 
tlmt  the  tidul  wave,  according  to  the  very  theory  wc  arc  coosidcnug, 
bus,  by  its  reaction  agaiuat  the  earth,  reduced  the  earth's  rotatiou-spia 
from  a  rate  of  ouc  rotation  in  perhaps  not  more  than  three  honrs, 
certainly  not  more  than  ai\,  to  ouc  rotation  only  in  twenty-four  hours, 
uc  tea  that  the  work  done  ou  tbc  earth's  cmttt  must  have  1>eea  enormous. 
It  represents  the  friction- products,  so  to  speak,  of  all  that  work.  The 
wonder  might  rather  he  that  the  ocean-made  beds  arc  not  much  thicker 
than  they  are,  than  tlmt  they  arc  iso  thick.  Uut  here  is  our  difiiculty 
returning  to  us  in  another  form.  Is  it  clear  that  the  beds  considered 
by  Dr.  Ball  were  not  made  subsetiucntiy  to  the  time  when  the  moon 
was  at  the  comparatively  small  distance  ho  mentions  ?  Can  we  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  the  tremendous  work  of  cheeking  the  earth's 
rotation-spin  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  what  It  was,  has  oidy  left  such 
traces  as  these  ?  Atuat  not  that  work  hare  becu  done  while  still  the 
greater  jtart  of  the  earth's  mass  was  Ituid,  and  the  water  tidal  wave  faavo 
begun  its  work  long  after?  Gcologiats  have  other  reasons  than  tho 
thick  oecan-made  strata  for  their  belief  in  the  vast  periods  of  time  which 
Ibrm  the  great  difficulty  of  the  problem.  There  is  the  evidence  derivetl-^ 
from  the  study  of  organic  matter,  the  evidence  derived  from  tlieremain» 
of  oncc-liviug  creatnres — animal  and  vegetable.  The  moon  might  have 
raised  a  tidal  wave  ns  high  as  Chiiuboraxo  without  hastening  the  pro- 
gress of  what  may  be  called  the  development  of  the  earth — nay,  she 
would  Tcry  aeriouiily  have  checked  llti'v  progress.     It  may  be  doubted. 
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cvcu,  wlictlicr  lifer,  t>clougiiig  to  auy  «uve  tkc  lower  forxiis,  could  bare 
existed  during  the  time  when  such  tidal  w«vcs  as  Dr.  Ball  pictures 
c&rccrcd  round  the  swiftly  rotating  globe. 

It  remains  to  kc  noticed  tliat,  though  the  day  will  contiouall^  iucroiiA> 
as  the  moou  recedes,  and,  vice  verad,  the  length  of  the  iDOoth,  measured 
in  days,  attained  tou^  since  its  luajcimum.  It  was  then — some  miUtoiLi 
of  year*  ago — ahuiit  tweuty-nine  days  long,  and  is  now  but  twcuty-so'cn 
aad  one- third  days,  as  days  are  noiv.  As  the  moon  recedes,  the  lunar 
month — which  is  nUo  the  moon's  day — will  eoiitain  fewer  and  fewer  of 
our  teiTestriiil  days.  I'or  oiu-  day  grows  longer,  now,  at  a  greater  rate 
than  the  lunar  nionth  !ncrc&Ke.>i.  Our  day  will  coutiniie  tu  grow  longer 
and  longer  as  the  moon  recrclc».  la  one  hundred  and  lifty  millions  of 
years,  or  thereabouts,  our  day  will  be  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  of 
our  present  hours  loug;  this  xicriodt  also,  will  then  be  that  in  which  the 
moou  circles  arouud  the  earth — about  fifty-eight  and  onc-tbird  of  our 
present  days.  Dr.  IJall  goes  ou  to  consider  how  the  sun  would  aflfect 
this  st:it(!  of  thiugH.  There  would  be  a  tide  raised  by  the  sua  ou  the 
earth  after  the  moon  !iad  ceased  to  riuse  any  tide  (the  earth's  rotation 
exactly  synchroiitzing  with  the  luuou'ii  revolution);  and,  an  a  result  of 
this.  Dr.  ]3al!  sayii,  that  the  earth  would  begin  to  rotate  iu  a  longer  time 
than  the  moon  circles  round  her.  Jt  ai>|>can<  to  mo  tliat  the  moon'n 
action  would  check  any  tendency  of  this  sort,  just  as  the  earth's  aetioa 
on  the  moon  has,  as  we  know,  prevented  the  moon  from  rotating  in  a 
longer  period  than  that  of  her  revolution  round  the  earth.  The 
state  of  ciimprumisc  with  a  mooii  circling  ouec  in  one  thousand  four 
hundred  hours  round  the  earth  rotatiug  in  the  same  time,  the  moou  also 
so  rotating,  would  he,  I  believe,  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium.  It  i» 
not  a  very  pleasant  future  to  look  forwanl  to.  l''ortuuatcly  it  is  very 
remote; 

RlCBARD  A.   PaOCTOK. 
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TOTIUNG  can  more  clearly  ihovt  to  a  man  who  haa  iicTcr  iraintifd 
^    liow  email  his  habit  f>f  ohscrration  is,  than   to  set  him  down  with 


brtisli  aud  jmlcttc  to  produce  ati  image  of  auy  thing  or  place  whicli  has 
Wen  btfore  his  cycu  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

lie  finds,  oil  a  close  oxamiQatioa,  that  he  has  been,  as  far  as  hts  eye- 
sight is  concerned,  liTing  on  mere  coavcntions  luatead  of  facts,  and  recog- 
nizes, to  his  surprisc,*tliat  tlic  trne  aspect  of  things,  when  he  studies 
them  attentively,  differs  wonderfully  from  his  former  superficial  notions. 

There  can  be  no  better  illustration  of  this  tnith  than  is  shovrn  by  a 
comparison  of  our  conventional  ideas  of  the  "  galloping  horse"  vith  the 
fact  of  his  appearance,  as  shown  beyond  possiltle  question,  in  the  series  of 
astouiKhing  imtantineoos  photographs  which  have  been  published  vithlu 
the  last  couple  of  years.  We  hare  all  our  conventional  ideas  of  what  a 
galloping  horse  looks  like  :  a  very  i;aod  type  of  ■»-hich  idea  may  be  found 
in  the  universally  admired  "  Tent-pegging"  of  Sirs.  Butler.  Probably, 
not  an  equestrian  in  England  ever  looked  at  it  without  pleasure  and 
admiration,  and  yet  the  infallible  photogrnphs  prove  the  drawing  an 
entire  convention,  and  that  a  galloping  horse  is  never  in  a  position  at  all 
like  the  one  portrayed. 

For  the  sake  of  truth  in  jVrt,  her  votaries  must  change  their  treatment 
nf  the  galloping  liorsc,  but  the  old  convention  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  our 
Ignorant  fancies  that  many  a  long  year  will  pass  before  the  eiror  be 
forgotten  and  the  tnio  representation  be  anything  bx\t  unpleasant  to 
the  eye.  Grave  though  this  considerBtioii  be  to  a  generation  of 
%sthctic8,  the  cireumslaucc  will  not  weightily  affect  the  ordinary 
course  of  history ;  and  England  may  aH'ord,  for  a  eentury  or  two,  toj 
be  nationally  iudilTercnt  ax  to  which  principle  of  drawing  the  nublc 
(juadrupcd  in  motion  lie  the  more  to  be  desired. 
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But  tlicrc  arc  otlier  subjects  than  matters  of  dniviiif;  on  Khic-li  we 
arc  apt  to  maintain  cnnrcational  iclca!i  vliioli  riuinot  bear  the  test  of 
truth ;  and  somn  of  th(^^c  arc  grave  and  pressing  enough  at  the  pre- 
Bent  moment  to  make  it  crcr^  good  citizen's  duty,  as  far  as  he  may.  to 
ur^c  his  fciloffs  to  iurcstigatc  them  a  little  more  closely  than  they  liavo 
hitherto  done;  as  iiuenlightencd  error,  or  too  hasty  iicccptancc  of  crude 
or  iuacctirntc  upiuiuu^,  ou  such  poiuU,  may  vitally  affert  onr  Iiistory, 
and  prove,  in  a  national  iiL>nsc,  disturbiug  to  our  peace  and  obstructive 
of  our  progress. 

The  land  and  labour  question,  which,  in  all  its  tride  ramifirationn,  is 
becoming;  uow  ao  prominent,  ia  a  question  on  vliicli  every  one  noncrivca 
himself  qualified,  by  noise  or  kaovlcdgc,  to  express  an  opiiiiou  ;  and  very 
few  seem  to  have  the  least  notion  of  foregoing  their  privilege  to  do  so. 
Nor  have  we  anyriglit  to  doubt  that  the  cendcuey  to  discuss  this  importuut 
subject  will  grow  with  everyday,  for  months,  and  perhaps  years,  to  come, 

It  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  me,  as  a  liumble  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  subject,  to  indicate  a  few  points  uu  which  I  fear  we  arc  too 
willing  to  accept  conventional  uotious  (not  neceaaarily  true  beeause  coa* 
Tcntional).  I  atn  act  concerned  to  plead  for  their  rejection,  but  only  for 
a  candid  examination  of  their  truth  or  error,  in  order  to  save  us  from 
basing  serious  arguments,  and  perhaps  important  measures,  on  founda- 
tions which  may  crumble  in  the  end. 

I  propose,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages  to  lead  my  readers  to 
examine  a  few  opinions  ou  the  laud  and  labour  questions,  which  they  will 
acknowledge  to  be  very  generally  held,  and  to  inquire  from  our  exami- 
nation whether  or  no  the  prcvalcucc  of  these  opinions  be  due  to  haste 
or  thoughtlessness  (in  a  word,  to  prejudice),  or  be  the  outcome,  as  they 
should  be,  i}(  careful  study  of  facts  and  deliberate  process  of  reason. 

And  I  would  treat  the  matter  ax  a  student,  not  as  a  politician. 
I  have  uo  passions  to  be  stirred  in  tbcsc  matters :  a  laudowuer,  who, 
far  from  looking  on  tandow  uiug  us  the  smiimum  bouunt  of  existcuce,  sold 
liis  modest  patrimony  within  a  year  of  iU  coming  into  his  posscuiou;  a 
registered  votcTj  on  several  qualifications,  for  a  qnarter  of  a  century,  who 
has  never  recorded  n  vote,  and  on  whom  only  one  parliamentary  candi- 
date has  ever  in  alt  that  time  expended  even  a  post-card  by  way  of 
canvass,  1  may  urge  my  compatriots  to  bring  a  few  of  their  opinions 
to  the  test  of  truth  and  fact,  witboiit  being  fairly  chargeable  with 
landowning  prepntiscsaion  or  political  partisanship.  I  do  not  even  assert 
that  tlic  opiuioua  I  examine  arc  wrotig ;  1  only  urge  on  those  who  hold 
them  tlie  supreme  im[wirtaLCC  of  being  satisfied  that  their  opinions  arc 
right,  and  of  making  sure  that  principles  are  sound  before  they  insist  on 
carrying  them  into  practice. 

Thus,  I  should  like  to  make  my  article  consultative  instead  of  con* 
troTcrsial.  I  would  present  to  my  readers  a  tclcscoiw  and  not  a  blitnder- 
bnis;  and  would  urge  on  them  the  manifest  advantage  to  themselves, 
in  any  conflict  that  may  arise,  of  quietly  studying  the  battlc-groand 
before  tbey  rush  into  the  fray. 
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There  is  no  opinion  ou  the  land  question  more  generall;  entcrUiucil 
thxu  this,  that  small  occupations  were  extinguished  in  the  iutercBts  of 
large  capitalistSj  or,  in  n  word,  that  smalL  holders  were  removed  to  DUikc 
KKMn  for  large  ones. 

1  majr,  perhaps,  be  permitted  a  quoUtlon  or  two  to  ahow  the  foriu 
in  which  this  opinion  is  very  apt  to  find  expression.  1  take  one  for 
my  purpose  froia  the  Itcv.  A,  Je«»op'9  interesting  article  in  the  Xineicmth 
Ceniurs  for  August  last,  entitled,  "  My  Return  to  Arcady."  He  there 
examines  niid  descrihes  the  changes  apjiHrent  to  himself  on  a  return  to 
rural  residence  after  long  abode  in  town;  nud  he  writes  in  a  feeling  aud 
reasonable  way ;  while  hasty  or  extreme  statenicuts  seem  entirely  out 
of  his  intention,  if  not  quite  out  of  his  line.  Here  are  a  couple  of  bis 
passages  ;  the  italics  being  my  own  : — 

"  The  soiaJI  faimers  have  grown  fewer  and  fewer,  their  homesteads  liavc  fitlleci 
into  dcoay  or  been  palled  down:  tliey  and  tlicir  families  have  b«n  tlrutt  oui— 
dntvn  o^to  Amerion,  vt  Nuw  ZcuJaiid,  or  AuHirulta,  and  their  pUicc  kaoira  tiicm 
no  more. 

"  Wh«n  compeiUd  to  makt  room  For  soms  go-aliOKd  cnpitalut  at  hut,  they  torn 
that  baolu  upon  the  old  place  with  a  «igh,  and  not  aeldorn  a  sob,  puzzled, 
ashuned,  nnd  biitcr  at  heart,  wiUi  a  sense  of  wrong,  and  possessed  by  tii«  con- 
viction tliat  ihu  dovil  and  man  have  l>con  against  thuui  or  Utey  would  never  have 
been  tnvMd  out  of  tlicir  old  honiu, 

"  These  are  the  man  whom  economista  and  ageuts  and  capitalLsia  an  eombininr/ 
to  tnut  from  their  lioldings. 

*'  Ti>  wony  tvch  a  dau  as  thiafrom  thtir  ramskacilt  little  hoitMt  is  to  my  mind 
to  commit  a  crime  which  ....  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  answer  for  at  ilic 
har  of  God." 

Thefe  passages  may  suHiee  to  show  the  notions  entertained  aud  ptib- 
liahed  by  n  presumably  thoughtful  man  ;  and  they  ure  couched  in  a  form 
certain  to  guiu  the  adherence  of  a  great  number  of  su{terlicial  and 
imprussed  readers,  who  are  not  thoughtful  men  at  all. 

Let  us  inquire  whether,  oh  a  point  like  this,  of  which  the  importance 
to  the  whole  landi^uestiou  is  umteiiinblcj  his  conclusion  be  better  named 
a  prejudice  or  a  judgment. 

This  prevalent  idea  takes  it.s  Hsc,  like  a  great  many  other  general 
mistakes,  from  the  to»  common  error  of  confounding  pott  hoc.  with 
propter  hoc.  People  look  to  the  average  sise  of  hokUogs  forty  years 
ago,  aud,  compariug  them  with  prct^cnt  ones,  see  that  they  were  much 
emuller  lu  olduii  time ;  a  fart  which,  i  suppo&c,  no  one  would  dispute. 
But  they  prejudge  the  matter  by  ai^sumiug,  as  a  reason  for  this  diSer- 
enco,  the  fact  that  Hmall  holders  were  turned  out  to  introduce  large 
ones.  A  little  thought  ou  the  history  of  the  matter  might  lead  to  a  mute 
reasonable  judgmeut. 

If,  within  a  single  hnlf-ecntury,  such  a  change  became  the  interest 
of  any  class  which  had  not  been  its  interest  before,  some  new  reason 
must  be  found  to  explain  the  sudden  discovery  of  the  new  iatere«t,  or 
the  stupidity  of  the  interested  class  in  not  having  understood  their 
Jvantagc  a  century  before.  In  a  word,  some  reason  must  be  adducible, 
iODtcmpoiaucoua   with  the  commencement  of  the   operation,   for   the 
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a«8umcd  ousting  of  small  holders  vrithia  the  last  forty  ycai-s.  Yet  I 
have  ucvtr  found  nupcriicial  disputcrs  ready  to  oiler  mc  any  other  rcaaon 
for  it  thBu  tlte  a]lt>gcil  solfisliuc&a  of  laudovviiers,  who  expected  to  get 
more  mouey  by  turuitig  out  working  farmers  and  putting  in  capitslSsts. 

Let  ua  exitmiuc  the  fat^ts,  nnd  sec  whether  they  siippurt  the  assiimp- 
tioDS.  1  take  my  owu  parish,  and  use,  as  reasonably  typical  and  raost 
convenient,  the  uninipcB<!Ku1jIe  doctimtrntary  evidence  at  hand  in  the 
Tithe  Coiuiuutation  award  made  forty-five  years  ago;  and  I  do  thia  as 
suggesting  an  easy  way  iov  any  one  else  cither  to  disprove  or  accept  my 
po«itioa.  I  believe  a  sliort  refcrcmjc  to  the  Tithe  award  in  nearly  every 
parish  in  England  will  show  thai  the  vattt  majority  are  similarly  oircum- 
stanced  with  my  own ;  aud  I  am  supported  in  this  view  by  inqairiea 
among  my  ncighhuura, 

Leaviog  »iit  of  view  the  roads,  the  waste,  all  holdings  of  fractions 
less  than  an  acre,  and  the  glebe  land  (which,  of  its  rcry  nature,  docs  not 
come  into  the  land-market  at  all),  my  parish  ooutaius  some  1,800  acres 
of  area.  Forty-five  years  ago  this  area  was  owned  by  seventeen  pcr- 
souB,  and  held  by  tweiity-lhrec  occupiers,  eight  of  whom  were  owners 
Ihcniselves  occupying  a  third  of  the  whole.  We  have  now  (fr)r  all  but 
some  twenty-five  acres)  ouly  one  owner,  instead  of  seventeeu,  who  holdji 
(in  ri>p»u  wood,  not  iu  arable)  less  thait  a  twentieth  part  of  the  wliuk. 

\Vc  had  twenty-three  occupiers,  wc  have  now  ouly  seveu  of  the  twenty- 
three;  seven  held  between  two  and  ten  acres,  we  have  only  ouc  such 
now;  ten  held  between  tea  and  a  hundred  acrea,  we  have  now  only  three 
such;  four  held  between  100  and  300  acre*,  now  we  have  only  one; 
aud  the  rext  is  held  by  two,  both  over  500  acres,  while  formerly  ouly 
OQC  occupied  90  large  an  area. 

"  Surely,"  it  will  be  said,  "  those  startling  statements  prove  the  case  at 
ODce."  I  do  not  think  ao.  Conjecture  ia  a  very  different  thing  from 
history.  If  I  had  shown  that  one  man  owned  all  the  land  in  this  parish 
forty  yean  ago,  and  that  the  oc^eupiers  of  it  had  since  lieen  reduced  from 
twenty-three  to  seven,  there  might  be  [till  we  examined  it  further)  a 
presumptiou  in  favour  of  his  having  cleared  away  the  small  holders  to 
introduce  the  large  ones.  For  it  has  been  pnssil)lc,  of  course,  for  a 
landlord  arbitrarily  to  deal  ho  with  his  property,  even  against  his  owa 
interest,  if  he  were  exceptionally  headstrong,  tyrannical,  and  foolish. 
Wc  need  not,  however,  argue  on  exceptions ;  for  I  will  bricHy  show  that 
such  a  course,  if  followed  at  all,  was  against  the  landlord's  interest. 

None  will  question  the  fact — it  is  one  on  which  all  distributive  trading 
is  based — that  retail  prices  must  be  higher  than  wholesale  ones.  That  is 
to  aay,that  the  accominodatiouofa  number  of  persous  with  small  ijuontitics 
must  command  a  larger  relative  remuneration  than  the  accommodutiua  of 
a  few  persons  with  large  quuitities. 

A  merchant  can  aftbrd  to  sell  to  one  eu-stomer  a  whole  chest  of  tea 
of  160  pounds  at  far  less  profit  ]ier  pound  than  he  could  sell  it  for  in 
IGO  trausactioQs  of  ouc  pound  weight  at  a  time.  K  bnilder  who  wishes 
to  build  a  street,  ou  each  house  in  w  hich  he  can  fix  a  permanent  ground- 
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rent  of  .€5,  cau  afford  to  give  &  vastly  higher  price  per  acre  for  the  lanil 
than  It  fai-nier  who  uftnta  it  for  tillage  ;  &  loudlord,  accommodnciDg  a 
uiitiibi^r  (if  ccciipicrs  hy  giWtig  tlieia  .small  agricultural  holdings,  cnn, 
iu  everj-  case  but  one,  obtain  an  culiancetl  price  fur  the  sum  of  tliosc 
man;  accommodations  over  the  price  he  can  obtain  hy  accommodating 
only  one  holder,  and  letting  all  hie  land  to  him.  This  is  the  reason  nhy,  up 
to  a  certain  date,  our  land  waa  cultiratcil  iu  a  uumhcrof  small  holdiugSi 
lljey  irerc  eollcctiv-cly  more  prolitablc  to  the  landovracrs  thaa  the  large. 

Is  it  at  all  likely,  then,  that  a  auddcu  fully  should  have  seized  u|ion  the 
whole  race  of  landowners,  large  and  small,  old  and  uetr  alike,  inducing 
them,  as  a  class,  to  change  a  system  long  existent  and  approved? 

Can  it  be  that,  from  some  epidemic  notion  iu  fuvutirof  simplicity  anil 
aymmetry  In  their  holdings,  and  continrj-,  largely  contrarj*,  to  their  own 
pccnniary  interest  (which  every  man  fulloir»  closely  himself,  while  affecting 
to  despi&c  every  one  else  M-ho  docs  the  same  thiug),  they  roolved  to 
break  all  the  old  tics,  iu  many  cases  lasting  for  generations ;  to  expel  all 
the  old  tciiauts;  to  scud  them  forth  homcleu  and  helpless,  with  hearts 
euib'ttvred  by  a  sense  of  wrong,  and  so  forth  't 

Let  ua  for  a  moment  adtn  it  tlic  class  to  have  been,  or  to  be,  aa  heart- 
less, as  cold,  as  unfeeling  as  their  worst  depredators  will ;  yet  neither 
these  hitter  iior  any  one  clau  will  beliere,  for  u  moment,  tliat  any  large 
proporliou  of  the  class  M-crc  as  foolish  as  they  were  uufceliug,  and  did 
their  fellow-men  n  needleiis  wrong,  to  their  own  obvious  and  mantTcst 
ritsadvfintnf;*?. 

iiut,  il  nill  be  said,  how  is  the  fact  to  be  got  over?  England  was 
divided  into  small  holdings,  it  is  now  divided  into  large  onea.  Let  tis 
iTniembcr  ihnt  the  fart  is  not  denied,  that  I  am  only  asking  a  fair 
examination  of  the  nllcgcil  came  of  the  fact. 

Nothing  can  shake  the  truth  of  the  economical  principle,  that  lo  let 
laud  in  sniaU  huidingH,  if  praclicahio,  is  mure  prolitabh;  to  liindowncrs 
than  to  let  it  in  large  ones.  I  have  shown  it  antct-edLMitly  unlikely  that 
the  landlords,  from  mere  freak  or  fashiuu,  wouM,  by  the  change  which 
has  taken  )ilacL',  have  uuiYcrsally  agreed  to  damage  their  own  interests. 

VVIiy,  then,  did  tlicy  ebuugc  tUt;  old  pluu  of  letting  the  land  in  small 
holdings  ?  I  hare  said  that,  m  et-c-r^  case  but  one,  till  t}icu  inconcciv' 
able,  tliis  [.Ian  was  most  lucrative  ;  landlords  would  not  have  ehauged  it 
eould  they  have  helped  themselves  ;  but  they  eonld  not  help  thcmNelvts. 

Tbe  one  case,  till  then  inconceivable,  occurred.  The  demand  fur 
small  holdings  vanished,  and  the  change  to  h-irgc  holdiugs  became  indeed 
i\n'.  landlonin' destiny,  but,  for  all  that,  was  not  the  landlords'  doing. 

For  to  apeak  of  a  more  or  less  profitable  method  implies  a  cUoicc 
bctvecn  two  methods  ;  and  they  were  left  no  choice  and  were  limited 
to  one.  U  was  uot  a  milter  of  freak  or  despotism.  They  did  not 
evict  the  tenants,  the  tenants  abaiidoued  their  holdings:  and,  failing 
occupants  for  small  farms,  tbey  had  lo  take  those  willing  to  occupy  lai^e 
>iies.  Oidy  wholesale  hnycTH  were  left  iu  the  market  for  the  goods 
|fae  laudowncrs  had  to  retail. 
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TTiis  is  Bomcwliat  more  like  wlmt  niiy  one  of  tlioiiglit  nnd  irflpctlon 
would  expect  to  be  the  true  cxpUnfttiQH  of  tbc  change  iu  occmjattona, 
for  it  is  in  occorcUnce  vith  commou  sense  and  the  natarnl  promptings 
of  self-interest. 

Let  us  ucit  ask  whctlier,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  tlic  covctoua- 
11C88  of  tlic  landlords  or  the  disaiipearauce  of  the  small  Iioltlcra  from  the 
land-occup&ncy  market  really  caiisetl  the  change. 

My  pariah  record  answers  the  i|iic8tiou  plainly  cooiigh.  Its  land  was 
held,  M  TTc  have  seen,  by  twenty -three  occtipicrs  holding  ahorc  two 
ncrfs,  mid  has  now  only  seven.  Who  removed  them  ?  Certainly  not 
the  landoniiersi. 

As  far  as  1  cau  ascertain — and  t  bave  taken  pains  to  do  so — ereiy  one 
o//A« /cnnW*  "gave  up"  of  liis  own  accord.  The  lamllurds,  not  heiiig 
lunatics,  did  not  drire  them  out,  tlic  teuntits  removed  themselves;  and 
tlicy  disappeared,  not  aimultaoeoualy  as  tlic  reault  of  auy  organiaed, 
deliberate  niovcmeut  en  the  part  of  others,  but  one  by  one,  as  tliey 
found  small  occupations  less  and  less  worth  holdiug.  For,  even 
were  it  true,  which  it  is  not,  that  the  ancestor  of  the  present  owner 
bad  arliitrnrily  "ousted"  all  bis  tenants  against  their  wilt,  ihiit  wotild 
only  at  best  account  for  the  detennination  of  liulf-a-doxen  unt  of 
twenty-seven  occn|iations.  Who  emptied  the  rest?  For  eight  of 
tboac  holders  were  oumera  of  the  laud,  itliom  no  landlord  and  uo 
capitalist  could  have  '^ousted"  against  their  will.  But,  besides  the 
eight  occupiers  who  were  owners,  whom  no  man  could  have  turned 
out,  there  were,  forty  years  ago,  nine  more  owners  who  were  not 
occupiers  ;  no  tyranny  or  caprice  could  have  "  ousted"  thrm  ;  and  they 
were  not "  ouitcd."  They  sold  ihcir  land  of  their  own  accord,  as  a  matter 
of  biLsincss,  not  as  a  ni.itter  of  constraint;  for  when  small  holders, 
generally,  gave  up  their  lands  as  unprofitable,  small  owners,  for  want  of 
email  tenants,  found  more  profit  in  selling  than  in  keeping  their  small 
estates.* 

I  think,  in  face  of  tbc<ie  eonstderalions,  my  readers  will  feel  it  worth 
while  to  admit  the  possibiiity,  which  in  all  I  venture  to  ask,  that  ttome 
degree  of  (it  may  be,  unsuspected)  prtgudice  has  coutnbnted  to  the 
general  opinion  that  the  scllishncT's  of  landowners  drove  out  tbc  old 
class  of  small  occupiers,  and  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  earning 
honest  bread.  Hut,  if  this  be  so,  I  may  be  fairly  asked  what  special 
reason  existed  for  the  change  having  been  made  ns  siuldcnly,  n<(  reso- 
lutcly,  and  as  universally  as  it  was  ;  to  what,  if  not  to  arbitrary  greed  and 
hcartlcssncss,  can  the  revolution  he  attributed  which  undoubtedly  took 
place?  Tbc  auBwcr  is  extremely  plain.  Of  course,  there  was  a  good 
reason;  a  reason  which  is  a  recollection,  not  a  revelation.  Time,  while 
developing  the  fact,  obscured  the  reason,  which  tbc  old  of  to-day  have 


*  It  is  noteworthy  tbab  the  only  man  wli«.  iu  Icnving  kia  holAing  orselling  hU  Innil,  wu 
anppQMd  to  httrc  retired  mi.  a  profit,  wim  tlio  ImliltT  oF  tho  ualy  fam  alioTO  SOO  Mica,  axid 
La  vaa  a  tcBuit,  noi  ui  owner.    No  small  uwuer  mule  moucy  vf  bis  land. 
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forgotten,  and  tlio  yoting  of  to-day  hare  never  car&l  to  seek  for.  They 
liave  mistakRu  siibscigueucG  for  cnniiequRnce,  and  assumed  suecession  ia 
order  of  time  to  be  rratilt  ia  order  of  causation.  Krery  one  knew  tlic 
TeA5oa  thirty  ynara  ago;  the  grncration  which  has  risen  since  then* 
taking  the  facts  of  thp  present  without  the  history  of  the  past,  has  fitted 
some  novice's  haaty  guess  to  the  facts. 

The  nature  of  a  n-hole  class  of  men  did  not  suddenly  aUcr,  making 
them  all,  at  oun  [lEirticular  date,  go  mad  to  damage  themitelvoi  and  injure 
their  fellows  ;  bnt  thecondilionx  of  things  did  alter  atone  particular  date  ; 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  184C,  however  indispensable,  cipc- 
dii-nt,  and  beneficial  to  the  people  at  large,  made  the  genrjal  retention 
of  small  holdings  impossible,  by  rendering  it  generally  impo&nbtc  for 
small  landholders  to  live. 

It  socma  to  roe,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  that  to  blame  land- 
owncTB  generally,  for  letting  in  large  holdings  land  which  thoy  could 
not  let  in  small  ones,  is  no  more  reaaoiiablc  than  to  declare,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  every  man  who  covers  bis  baldiiou  with  a  wig  may  be  assumed 
to  have  torn  out  all  his  hair  in  a  (it  of  rage. 

Leaving  this  point  for  the  moment,  in  the  hope  that  its  examination 
here  may,  at  all  events  for  some  of  my  more  candid  readers,  dis- 
embarrass the  fiiturc  discussion  of  the  land  question  of  one  of  its  most 
invidious  and  eitasperating  features,  I  turn  to  a  kindred  common  and 
groniiig  upiniun,  in  the  adoption  and  promulgation  of  which  I  would 
ventnrc  also  to  inquire  whether  prejudice  may  not  possibly  be  out* 
weighing  judgment-  I  mean  the  allegation  as  to  the  extinction  of 
small  freeholders,  formuiated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  in  htindreds  of  speeches, 
and  notably  (in  a  literary  form)  in  the  essay  which  not  only  found  its 
way  about  two  years  ago  into  the  same  Ucview  as  Mr.  Jessop's,  but 
appeared  there  honom-od  with  special  notice  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone publifilied  in  the  same  issue. 

And  let  oic  not  be  accused  of  trifling  with  my  readers  by  taking  up 
tbcir  time  with  refutations  of  Mr.  Arch,  Though  he  have  lost  much  of 
bis  early  iullucnee,  aiid  though  the  organization  of  which  he  is  the  head 
has  dwindled  down  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  from  300,000 
members  to  15,000,  or  a  still  smaller  number,  muUitiidcs  of  the  working 
men  who  distrust  his  leadership  have  adopted  his  opinions,  and  will  not 
let  them  go,  uulcss  men  whom  they  trust,  of  higher  education,  take  the 
trouble  to  SCO,  and  use  the  candour  to  correct,  the  class  prejudice  wbieh 
so  dangerously  confuses  the  discussion  of  such  topics  as  he  handled. 
I  will  quote  the  woids  in  which  he  teaches  men  to  account  for  the 
extinction  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholder,  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
they  have  been  taught  to  accmuit  forthc  extinction  of  small  cultivators. 
He  says : — 

"  Tltur«  Trer«,  it  it  true,  nt  one  lime,  o  few  forty-shilling  freeholders  who  had 
voLcs;  but  how  many  of  ihcnt  have  diwppeureJ  wiUiin  lh«  last  few  yeara? 
Soma  may  iisk.  '  Hon- has  that  been  brought  about  ? '     Is  it  nnt   a  faei   that  llie 
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rurty-ahilling  freeholder  had,  as  »  rule,  to  work  for  woekl;  wages,  vsges  iDsufficJent 
to  eniLbl«  him  to  insure  in  a  society  ngnintt  nllltctiort  nnd  aid  ng«,  and  wh«a  eitber 
cuiuc  Ujfuu  Iiiin  hi!  iuvi  to  ask  fur  purocliial  relief,  whlcli  vrns  refused  ?  And  many 
n  f"rty-a!ii!ling  freeholder,  who,  amid  great  privation  through  life,  uisDSgeil  u> 
hold  hit]  frtieliold;  when  he  could  work  no  longer  on  account  of  old  age  nnd 
intiriuily,  Lie  frc-ehvld  hnd  to  go — Ahjib  stepped  in  vlxa  ^'aboth  could  hold  out 
no  loii(;er !  7Jy  tkia  jtrocaa  tmmbtit  c/wr  EnffUth  ptatantry  hatv  been  depfistd 
of  their  home  ami  Chtir  vot/i." 

It  will  be  uoticed,  b^'  people  wbo  tbmk,  that  all  this  suggestion  prores 
is  tbc  writer's  own  convictbu  that  forty-shilling  freeholds  were  too 
8IU&11  to  support  a  labourer's  lifo  iii  supplement  of  his  wages  ;  it  most 
im}>urtaut  point  to  licar  lu  view*  whnn  wc  prcairntly  iiif|nirc  whether 
there  be  or  not  a.  good  deal  of  of  prejudice  in  tlic  assuniptjon  tb&t  eniall 
pCHsnnt  proprictonhips  would  be  generally  advantjigeous  to  the  proprietors. 
For  the  rctit,  what  a  number  of  fiLllacics  dova  his  atatcmcnt  imply  !  That 
a  procest  wax  used  to  deprive  poor  meu  of  their  home  and  vote  ;  that 
when  old  or  sick,  or  otherwise  tniprovidcd,  tlicy  were  wrouged,  by  swne 
one  or  other,  if  they  realised  their  own  property;  that,  though  the 
law  ouly  provides  rate-relief  for  the  abeulutcly  dL-atitute,  it  was  a  cruel 
injory  to  refuse,  to  a  niau  holding  Ircchold  property,  relief  from  rates 
extracted  from  the  earnings  of  ninny  who  had  uo  freehold  property  at 
all;  nnd,  finnUy,  that  every  seller  of  n  atnall  freehold — whom,  let  aa 
remember,  uo  laudowncr  but  himself  could  possibly  have  "  turned  out"— 
was  a  poor  crushed  Naboth,  aod  every  buyer  of  a  freehold  ({waaant  or 
otherwise]  was  a  covetous  Ahab — "  ALab  stepped  in  ivhcu  Naboth  contd 
hold  out  uo  longer."  AU  these  statements  seem  to  me  (assuming  the 
author's  own  siuceru  belief  in  their  truth)  not  iiutaintcd  with  prejudice ; 
a  position  which  will  be  strengthened  when  we  note  tliat,  to  hold  the 
contrary,  wc  must  assnme  that  no  small  freeholders  ever  wasted  their 
means,  drank  away  their  patrimony,  sold  even  their  votes  at  election 
tinier  and  their  freehold  too  for  money's  sake,  and  ni>t  from  other  men's 
pressure,  and  felt  ever  after  ^as  some  certainly  did)  that  what  they  got 
for  the  sale  wos  all  the  tangible  good  the  franchise  had  ever  done  to  thorn. 
This  is  too  much  for  (juiet  reaaouers  to  aasume  ;  and,  being  80,  the  cod- 
clu^ou  too  fails  to  commend  itself  to  calm  judgment.  For  the  "  process" 
by  which  wc  ore  told  the  Ahabs  ousted  the  Naboths  was  ^by  the  essayist's 
own  showing)  one  in  which  the  Nnbotbs  sold,  or  forfeited,  or  abaudoued 
their  freoholiht  themselves  for  a  consideration,  which,  as  niiprcjudiccd 
reasonera  will  remember,  was  just  the  very  thing  that  Nalnith  would 
not  do. 

Another  common  prejudice,  that  work  Icarcs  the  country  because  of  the 
baduessof  lalwurors*  dwellings,  is  exposed  by  two  clear  facts  ;  firstly,  ibal 
the  worst  cottages,  generally  owned  by  the  poorest  proprietors,  command 
DOW,  withiu  a  trifle,  aa  much  rent  as  the  very  best  which  improving  owners 
can  build,  as  they  oftcu  do,  at  a  large  money  loss ;  and,  secondly,  that 
renters  of  the  worst  rural  cottages  are  satisfied,  in  towns,  with  one 
miserable  room  for  a  family,  iuatciul  of  a  house. 
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It  is  vcr>-  easy  to  cry  »h&me  on  erery  owner  of  land  (whctbcr  of  less 
or  more)  &9  bltoikble  for  bad  houses;  but  very  unjuiit,  till  tlic  ccnsurcrs 
have  driiwu  a.  clear  line  between  tlie  self-interest  nliicli  bniWs  nil  olber 
boimcs  ju  tlic  world  for  prolit,  and  tlie  philanthropy  they  call  on  other 
people  to  exercise,  of  bnildiDg  «t  a  loss.  Not  till  we  make  our  la.botircrs 
indrpcudeut  enough  to  pay  for  better  houses,  can  better  houaes,  as  a 
rule,  be  provided  for  them. 

I  wii^h  from  my  hcnr't  tliey  could  be  better  lodged  ou  easier  terms. 
ilut,  often  t)i(jnf;h  I  have  diseus^ed  this  qiicKtion,  I  have  never  found 
the  vicv  [  conibnl  enpablc  of  any  more  reasonable  statement  than  this : 
"  Somebody  is  bound  to  provide  un  execllent  dwelling,  at  a  loss,  for  every 
labouring  man,  in  erery  place  vbere,  at  any  time,  and  for  any  time^  he 
may  be  willing  to  reside." 

A^ain,  thousands  of  pei'son^  lirmly  believe  that  the  laudovners,  by 
deliberate  purpose  aud  dcsi)>n,  drove  a^ay  tlie  peasantry  (oa  ircll  as  the 
small  farmers)  from  the  country  to  the  towns.  This  Las  been  very  per- 
sistently put  before  the  public,  notably  by  Mr.  Areh  himself,  in  theaamc 
article  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 

He  there  says  that,  by  pulling  down  cottages  (his  oontcit  anumea 
that  it  is  ouly  rich  landowners  who  have  auy  cottages,  or,  at  least, 
have  auy  bad  ouca)  aud  not  building  others  to  replace  them,  "  they  have 
driven  the  fariu  labourer  iuto  the  towns,  aud  iu  tens  of  tliousauda  of 
instances  have  robbed  the  land  of  bis  useful  labour,  for  which  wc  arc 
suffering  to-day." 

Now,  is  this  assertion  true?  For,  if  it  be  true,  what  docs  it  amount 
to?  Simply  to  saying  that,  in  thiscaie  again,  landowners,  as  a  body,  were 
so  utterly  blind  to  their  own  iutercst  as  to  inalcc  their  land  worthless, 
by  depriving  it  of  that  labour  which  alone  would  make  it  profitable. 

Of  conrse,  auy  stick  will  do  to  beat  a  dog ;  hut  it  does  not  follow  that 
every  one  is  equally  justified  in  using  it  for  the  purjiosc.  That  a  great 
deal  of  labour,  in  the  nature  of  things,  left  the  country  and  migrated  to 
the  towns,  is  perfectly  true ;  lint  there  was  a  simpler  and  truer  reason 
for  it  than  that  landowners  wilfully  ilnmnged  the  value  of  their  land 
in  order  to  banish  their  cottagers.  There  came  an  mormons  develop, 
mcnt  of  manufacturer  in  towns,  a  huge  demand  for  work,  a  general 
riac  in  factory  wage.  Thi^,  of  course,  attracted  labour  from  the  country 
with  as  much  certainty  as  that  water  runs  down  hill.  There  was  no 
special  simultaneous  increase  in  agricultural  profits ;  but  agricultural 
wage  rose  high  as  well  .is  factory  wage ;  for  thp  law  of  niipply  and 
demand  drew  away  rural  labour,  making  it  scnree,  and  consetjucntty  dear. 
It  was  no  advantage  to  the  landed  clasn  to  get  rid  of  labourers;  but  their 
migration  greatly  hetttred  the  condition  of  those  who  remained,  not  by 
any  means  Ihc  most  vigonins  and  energetic  of  their  class.  "We  shall 
see  this  by  calculating  the  effect  of  remedying  the  supposed  error.  Let- 
ns  suppose,  for  a  moment,  the  charge  to  be  admitted,  and  that  the  laud- 
8,  confessing  ihcir  fault,  should  say  ;  ''"Wc  see  our  error;  wc  regret 
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it;  we  will  correct  it.  Kvcrrnhere,  having  been  tolil  our  duty, 
we  will  do  it;  ire  will  lehullil  all  tlic  piilled-dowii  lioiises,  and  we 
vill  bring  iu  labourers  sgniu  from  the  towns  to  fill  tbcm."  Wbat 
irotild  be  tlic  result  ?  A  louder  outcry*  tbau  ever.  "  What !  more 
labourers  to  be  brought  iu  amougat  u.i  ?  Another  conajiiracy  tif  land- 
owners to  our  hurt !  More  labonwrs  to  compete  with  ua  in  the  Inbour- 
mnrkct,  and  so  bring  down  our  wftgc3!"  I'i|iii)g  and  raouming  nrc  both 
wrong,  to  children  in  the  marltet-plnccs,  who  will  neither  dsncc  nor 
lament. 

There  is  nnotlicr  8till  more  convincing  way  of  exposing  the  want 
nf  jadgiucnt  which  leads  one  man  to  wake,  aud  many  men  to  echo,  such 
afisertions.  It  is  to  go  back  a  little  while  to  the  facts  of  this  particular 
ca$(r,nnd  to  iutjKirc,  if  tho  land  was  robbed  of  its  labour,  whether  the  crime 
could  have  been  committed  by  any  one  else  but  the  landowners.  It  is 
not  so  very  long  indeed  since  the  people  were  told,  "Tlierc  arc  too  many 
labourers  in  the  villages;  we  will  find  you  work  elsewhere— in  towns,  in 
mines,  in  factoric* ;  leave  the  landowners'  crops  to  rot  oq  the  ground, 
Icdve  the  empty  cottages  to  crumble  to  decay;  and  then  the  scarcity  of 
rural  labour  wc  produce  ivill  raise  its  price  to  any  pitch  we  choose," 
And,  not  content  with  thi»,  tlic  giver  of  such  teaching  went,  at  the 
labourers'  es|)ensM!,  to  Ameriea,  to  orgsnixc  there  an  enormous  emigration; 
toexpntnate,  without  ultimate  benefit,  a  utimher  of  lalHrnring  men,  in 
onler  further  to  raise  English  farm  wngrs  by  "  robbing  the  land  of  it* 
labour;"  but  the  name,  strangely  enough,  of  the  man  who  did  this  thing, 
avowedly  and  Tiot  constructively,  was  "Joseph  Arch,"  in  proper  person, 
not  "the  British  landowner,'' on  whnae  shoulders  he  complacently  piles 
the  blame.  I,  for  myself,  sec  no  sin  in  shifting  any  jKior  man,  who 
cannot  help  himself,  from  one  spot,  iihcro  he  can  earn  little,  to 
another  where  he  can  earn  more.  I  shouhl  hold  my  duty  to  my 
Buffering  fvUow-mnii  as  man,  more  important  thau  my  ahtitraet  duty  to 
the  laud  as  land,  ulioever  might  own  it:  but,  if  to  do  this  he  made  an 
accusation  against  a  class  who  never  did  it,  I  think  it  must  tcud  to 
remove  whatever  prejudice  the  accusation  causes  if  1  have  shown 
that  the  wrong  was  done  by  the  man  who  lays  the  information,  and  not 
by  the  people  against  whom  he  lays  it. 

"  But,"  some  one  will  ejaculate,  "  whose  [wirt  arc  you  taking  here? 
All  these  inquiries  and  questionings  seem  aimed  at  whitewashing  persons 
instead  of  correcting  conditions;  they  tend  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  the 
large  Jandowncrs,  and  to  support  the  excluMou  of  the  poor  man  from 
jxisscssing  land.  This,  your  pretended  appeal  to  calm  rcaaoii,  is  a  par- 
tisan upholding  of  the  landed  interest,  aud  s^hciuld  not  be  listened  to  in 
these  enlightened  days." 

Now  hard  words  break  uo  iKiiies;  and  I  jnst  stop  to  note  that  this 
statement  itself  is  another  prejudice;  I  will  (■hoot  it  flying,  and  nail  it 
to  my  desk,  as  a  keeper  nails  a  magpie  on  a  barn-door.  I  care  not  who 
baa  the  Innd.      1  have  prorcd  it  by  parting  with  my  own,  as  thousands 
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of  Large  landovntra  wtsh  tbcy  could  do  tcMlay  ;  but  I  make  this  appeal 
to  reason,  not  at  all  ou  beli&lf  of  the  laQiicd  iutcr<»t,  wbicb  ma^  take 
care  of  itself:  but  entifely  on  behalf  of  the  unianded  inttrett,  wliicli 
the  prt!juilic'«»  1  eKamiiic,  if  alluwfd  to  spread  uuchallenged,  maj  sig- 
nally and  intstTably  mislead. 

If  1  at  all  kiioir  my  own  feclingx,  so  far  from  ever  caring,  if  a  laad- 
oirncr,  to  get  rid  of  small  tcriiaiits;  or,  if  a  eapltalint,  thiiikiag  it  i>ossibIe 
(were  sudicicitt  Bmnll  tenants  oljtainable)  to  gain  cnhuiiocd  profits  by 
letting  my  land  to  large  oucs  in  preference,  1  should  act  entirely  tlic  other 
way.  If  1  ovDod  ten  thousand  acres  to-morrow,  and  believed  thnt  it  would 
really  contribute  to  tbe  bappiuess  ami  profit  (for,  iii  agriculture,  the  first 
depeutU  on  the  secomT)  of  five  thousand  fcimilios  to  let  them  buy  two  aere» 
apiece,  at  a  fair  market  price,  they  sbuuld  have  gladly  every  acre  I 
])osseiscd.  I  have  hinted  that  there  are  tbnnitnnds  of  landowners  in 
Kiitcluad  to-day  who  would  ccliu  the  assiirtinii,  and  hi:  (mty  tliaukful 
that  purchaacra  uudet  such  circumstances  coald  be  found  to  tupply  a 
market,  so  that  they  might  realize  a  pai-t,  at  least,  of  their  large  eapitals 
sunk  in  tbe  losing  iurc^tincut  of  land. 

Ihit  just  as  truly  as  I  should  think  it  right,  if  possible,  to  act  even 
generously  in  helping  a  number  of  poor  men  to  auytbiug  like  a  happy 
indcpcudence;  1  should  us  certainly  condemn  the  wild  thoughtlessness  of 
those  who,  looking  at  only  one  side  of  the  land  and  labour  question, 
and  acocptiug,  without  earnest  cxamiuatiuu  nud  study,  nssertioua  witbiu 
their  power  to  test,  should  tempt  large  classes  of  their  fellow-men-  to 
expect  tnornl,  physical,  and  material  regeneration  from  a  course  that 
might  eventually  outy  prove  a  multiplication  of  misery. 

If,  therefore,  I  seem  so  far  to  whitewash  one  class.  I  reply  that  this 
must  Ijc  done  in  order  to  euligbtcu  another ;  and  the  most  prejudiced 
will  hardly  blame  my  doing  so,  if  it  he  clear  that,  in  warniug  a  largo 
class  lironi  peril,  I  von  compelled  to  dcliTcr  a  small  cue  from  odium.  For 
all  these  prejudices  I  have  cxamiucd,  however  tbcy  affect  tbe  pcnons 
concerning  whom  they  arc  held,  hide,  more  or  less,  from  ignorant  people's 
miudii,  tbe  great  mistake  which  lies  at  the  root  of  what  so  many  seem  to 
think  the  secret  of  our  social  salvation — some  national  maunfactory  of  a 
peasant  proprietorship  in  land. 

In  a  word,  my  opinion  (which  of  course  may  be  fairly  called  a 
prejudice  too,  till  it  Imvc  borne  the  test  of  experience)  would  really 
amount  to  this,  that,  were  all  landowners  iu  England  bought  out 
to-mormw,  and  every  man,  somehow  or  other,  p^it  in  possession  of  his  fair 
share  of  land,  the;  ngi-iculturiO  of  England  would  he  no  better  circum- 
atauced,  as  regards  American  competitiouj  than  it  is  to-day.  The  Th«p» 
ncwspapiT  in  one  issue  (that  for  Jan.  7,  1882),  gives  Mr.  Giffen'* 
letter  and  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  speech  at  Heading  ou  agricultural 
depression,  urilh  a  leading  article  ou  both,  showing  plainly  that,  iio 
matter  how  theec  gentlemen,  both  authorities  in  their  way.  may  differ 
in  the  position  from  which  tbcy  view  the  subject,  they  reach  the  s&tnc 
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general  apprcciatiou  nf  its  mont  i^triking  features,  wliicli  arc  snminixl  up  in 
these  few  words: — "  Defective  harvests,  Car  from  being,  as  they  are  somc- 
timos  asserted  to  be,  the  sole  ckuso  of  the  deprenioa  of  the  a^ctiltura) 
interest,  ore  not  cveu  tu  be  reokonctl  ns  a  main  fact*ir  in  it,  ...  .  Wc 
raiist  bear  in  miud  nliat  agnciiItnmJ  ileprt'ssion  means.  As  far  as  it  eomwi 
from  low  prices  it  is  positive  giiia  to  all  t-las^es  an  conBtimers,  but  with  a 
sad  gei-off/or  the  ctrrtxex  direcUy  nr  indirerHi/  inierrsipd  in  proHnrtion."* 

Ill  the  face  of  this  statement,  made  hj  men  whon:  opinions  arc  at  least 
noteworthy ;  and  in  face  of  the  fact  of  all  alike  seeming  agreed  that  prices 
fat  lc.i*t  for  twenty  ycara  to  come)  are  Hkciy  to  continue  low;.!  venture, 
on  the  part  of  those  people  who  arc  far  better  off  now  as  helonginff  to  the 
ttnlanded  interest,  to  warn  the  public  against  adopting  the  hasty  eouusel 
so  many  give  um,  or  taking  measures  for  enormously  increaMing  the 
laudt'd  cluxt,  irhom  these  prices  ruin,  by  establishing  an  extensive 
penaaut  proprietary;  against  plnngiiig,  by  some  as  yet  undcGaed  eon> 
trivanec,  a  mnltitudc  of  havmlcss,  unskilled,  hopeful  people  into  occu- 
pations which  may  prove  profitless,  anxieties  which  may  break  their 
hearts,  and  dangers  agjilust  which  there  may  be  no  defence;  or  (if  all 
this  be  deemed  too  distant  to  "be  dreaded)  iigainat  i-'rucUy  esoiling  hopes 
in  the  minds  of  the  poor,  whereof  the  non-fnlfdment  would  as  surely 
[ill  them  with  di!«eontent,  as  the  fiillilment  would  overwhelm  tlumt  with 
rain. 

Just  when  wc  sec  great  merchant-ships  sinking  in  the  fury  of  a 
tremendous  hun-icane,  is  a  time  when  wc  may  well  question  the  wisdom, 
as  well  as  the  result,  of  advising  the  owners  of  a  fleet  of  herring-cobles 
to  venture  out  to  Fca. 

For  this  reason,  having  eiamined,  at  great  length,  some  tlcoretictl 
Ljnrejudices  which  oljsrure  the  study  of  the  question,  T  proceed  to  toncli, 
IBOrc  briefly,  possible  prejudices  on  practical  points  of  the  »ame 
subject. 

Let  ns  take  first  the  one  last  hinted  at.  May  there  not  be  some 
prcjadicc  in  our  hastily  resting,  as  some  of  ns  complacently  do,  on  the 
asaumnee  given  us  by  one  or  two  of  our  travelled  investigators,  that  the 
Agrieultural  interest  in  Kugland  willreeovcr  at  the  cud  of  twenty  years? 
It  seems  to  me  (carij'iug  on  the  shipwreck  illustration)  that,  however 
true,  it  would  give  hut  little  comfort,  to  shout  through  the  tempest  to 
the  crew  of  a  doomed  vcmscI,  as  it  drives  on  inevitable  rocks,  thnt  the 
sea  is  sure  to  be  as  calm  ns  ever  nest  week,  or  nest  mouth,  or  next 
summer.     Twenty  years  may  possibly  restore  our  farming  interest,  but 

*  T  am  no  Pnitectionibt.  But  I  otiiit  point  out  tlint  tliU  is  the  strongest  iiDiwnaciOTii 
thoGtmy  of  a  dut,>  t-n  fvtvi^  c<-ru  I  Lavg  «v«r  soui-  Fvr  if  oor  great  ftulfaoritia  1*;  it 
dam  Bt  ftn  ooenoiiucftl  law,  tlmt  tii«  ^tii  to  ttiQ  nwM  from  low  eont  prices  muM  ptv*e  Iam  to 
thcffrod-produoiof;  e\u9.  iht  couimonaenae  oorall&tjia  tlinttbAt  cImb  wiD  eeu«  to prcKiitee 
t«od  :  in  H  vord,  tJiat  Eni^lifJi  A^cnlture  must  end,  Uid  EagUsb  knd  Imooiii*  worttalMS. 
For  it  can  be  iLe  dnlv  ot  uu  chia  U>  start »  iindf  tor  the  ffood  of  the  maM :  sud  noae  would 
bekilly  euuB);!!  lo  iIoltifitnLTi-  l^itl  tlie  eiKnctioa  ot  BogJ)^ bctI culture  tronlil  be  aloss 
to  tlte  maas  lar  utitlialaiiuinK  tlio  gninuf  chcaiirr  food,  iiiiivi.',  liv  sorulingall  laliour  to  nuuLV- 
laeturv,  it  would  Ivt^cr  tl;eamouat  oEws^M  more  tbau  the  i:Lu*)iocB«offiwteiitiMio«^L  tbaii 
tmnbaitag  ycwtr. 
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ucvcr  to  tbe  men  uow  iukrcstcd  iu  farmiug.     F6r  yr\i<s  nil)  not  think 

it  better  not  to  farm  at  nil,  than  to  fann  at  a  lo««?  Suppotiog  men 
coDtcut  to  livC]  BTid  briug  U|)  their  familica,  on  air  in  the  nicaatiiuc,  and 
have  notliing  for  their  labour  and  their  capital  during  twenty  years; 
they  would  have  lost  as  much  as  their  whole  capital,  al  five  per  ceot. 
simple  interest,  and  tno  and  a-lidf  times  their  vfaole  capital,  rcckoued^ 
as  it  should  be,  at  compound  interest. 

Tlic  man  nho  understood  this  irould  helonfc  uo  longer  to  the  agri- 
cnltural  interest.  He  would  tokc  out  the  ruins  of  his  capital  from  the 
land,  and  tiring  his  labour  to  stone- breaking  or  road -mending,  sooner 
than  toil,  to  no  man's  good,  at  a  hopelesa  rope  of  fand.  That  man 
must,  indeed,  hare  a  strong  prejudice  in  faTour  of  laud  cultiralion,  who, 
boliering  in  such  a  prospect,  would  still  cultivate  the  soil  at  rbk  and 
cost,  iustend  of  living  comfortably  on  the  interest  of  bis  capital  till 
the  whirli^i^  of  Time  hrou^hl  round  its  revenges,  and,  aflcr  twenty 
years,  if  he  should  live  so  long,  showed  him  a  prospect  of  wme  rctura 
for  his  toil  and  money  if  he  put  them  on  the  land  onee  more. 

Again,  it  is  very  often  said,  if  the  land  be  divided  into  smalt 
parcels,  more  will  be  got  out  of  it,  it  will  be  better  cultivated,  better 
broken,  better  cleaned,  better  mannred,  he  made  to  yield  far  more, 
and  each  acre  and  rood  will  reecirc  more  personal  labour  than  at 
present. 

It  may  be  bo,  perhaps,  but  all  this  will  not  »ecegsarihj  make  it  more 
profitable  {not  to  s-iy  less  unprofitable).  It  docs  not  necessarily  follow  that 
nil  peasant  pmprictors  will  be  both  more  industrioiiii  and  more  seieuttlic 
than  lai^e  fanners,  who  have  studied  most  points  of  the  question ;  but 
even  were  this  the  case,  wc  must  remember  th™t  belter  tillage,  better 
cleaning,  better  Diaiiuring,  in  fact,  all'  increase  of  operation,  implica 
increase  of  cost  and  increase  of  risk. 

This  is  another  of  the  considerations  so  easily  overlooked  by  aupcr- 
fieial  returaicr!}.  They  ttcc  agricultural  failure  in  all  its  melancholy 
prevalence  to-day  ;  and  they  hear,  and  have  perhaps  noticed,  that,  within 
the  last  thirty. (ive  or  forty  jcars  or  so,  a  great  change  was  made  by 
the  establishment  of  large  farms  held  hy  cajiitalist  farmers  in  8UCCC^i!lon 
to  small  farma  held  by  working  fanners.  They  atmumc  that  the  new 
Bystt-ni,  nhich  was  right  fur  many  years,  must  Ikitc  been  always  wrong 
hccoHsc  it  is  become  unprofitable  now ;  that,  for  the  sftmc  reason,  its 
introduction  must  be  blamed  and  the  action  reversed.  They  do  not 
see  that  the  question,  when  the  cliange  took  |ilace,  was  not  hetwccn 
largo  farming  and  small  farming,  hut,  practically,  between  large 
farming,  and  nothing.  And  so  they  lay  the  blame  on  persons  instead 
of  on  circumstances. 

Al!  this,  however,  couceruuig  opinion  rotrely  as  to  past  conditions, 
would  he  entirely  unimportant  for  iuflucnciog  action  as  to  preseut 
conditions,  were  there  hot  persons  (many  of  them,  we  must  remember, 
dwellers  in  towns,  with  little  ngricultural  knowledge)  too  ready  to  press 
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on  other  people  (in  turn  only  too  ready  to  be  persuaded)  the  rery  dauffer- 
ous  doctrine  tliat,  no  matter  how  conditions  uiay  ba\-c  altered,  the  hcst 
cure  for  a  had  present  method  is  to  go  back  to  wliatm'cr  method  it  re- 
placed. We  might  just  oa  vrcll  go  back  to  mail-cuiichcs  beeaiisc  rnilvay 
dividends  Telloue  per  cent.  No;  wc  should  truce  the  real  cause  of  the 
failurr,  uiid  sec  whetlitT  or  no  our  ngriciillural  disaster  results  from  the 
old  methods  bciag retained  by  ttio»c  mIio  outdo  ua  in  the  markets. 

U  it  then,  I  ask,  by  small  holdings,  minute  economy  of  space,  costly 
enrichment  of  soil,  and  so  forth,  thnt  AmericB  underecllii  ua?  No!  It 
is  the  large  produce,  easily  von  from  la^t  cxteuTti  of  almost  cosUeiis 
virgin  soil,  hrouglit  year  by  year  into  cultivation  by  the  million  of  acre*, 
with  much  machinery,  the  smallest  and  most  temporary  employment  of 
uiamml  Iahour,aud  exemption  from  a  mass  of  public  tui-dens ;  these  arc  the 
things  ire  bnvo  to  compete  with.  In  a  word  it  ia  not  smftll  farming  but 
lai^c  farming  in  America  that  depreiscs  our  agriculture,  and  till  the  large 
farming  has  run  over  its  accessible  limits  (tut  our  American  Commissioners 
have  hinted  to  lis),  nrc  are  not  Ukely  to  recover  of  our  wound.  At  all 
events,  to  go  hack  to  small  fanning  (which  gave  place  to  large),  because 
that  large  farming  is  beaten  by  larger  farming  atiU,  has  uo  lo^^eal 
recom  mendatioD. 

Aoother  saggcstiou  (mtidc,  curiously  enough,  in  some  eases  by  the 
tftinc  persons  -who  would  haranj^c  oar  )K>or  labourers  into  the  too 
genemlly  hopeless  mirage  oi  small  pcaKnnt  jiroprietorship)  is,  at  least,  far 
more  in  the  line  of  logic  ;  I  tiican  the  proposal  of  "conipauy  fanning," 
on  a  larger  scale  than  any  of  the  largest  we  huve  in  Mnghind  nt  the 
present  time.  And  even  for  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ho]>c;  for,  the 
workin;;  farmers  having  failed  to  make  profits  lon^  ago,  and  the  land- 
owners and  capitalist  farmcre,  vrliu  suecccrlcd  them,  h&ving  in  turn  lost 
their  capital,  the  expectation  ia  contrary  to  common  sense  that  the 
capitalist  "pure  and  «imple,"  who  is  no  farmer  at  all,  will  entrust  his 
money,  with  any  hnpe  of  profit,  to  men  whose  practical  knuwlcdgc  of  farra> 
ing  business  has  not  prntccleil  them  from  losing  every  farthing  of  their  own. 

Another  prejudice  worth  natiii}<  is  exposed  by  a  very  sinjplc  procirss 
of  arithmetic.  Some  of  my  renders  will,  iiu  doubt,  like  myself,  have  been 
inritctl  to  join  a  scjcicty  for  the  uationalizatiou  of  the  laud,  one  of  tbo 
proposals  contained  in  wbo*«  prospectus  nim«  at  giving  to  every  one  t^ 
right,  "  ouec  in  his  lifelJmc,  to  moke  choice  of  from  one  to  live  acres 
of  land,  under  such  conditions  as  would  minimise  the  iuconveuieuce  of 
such  seleetiou  to  occupiers  of  agricultural  land,"  And  this  right  of 
taking  such  nii  amount  of  land  "for  a  dwelling-house  and  garden,"  is 
aot  at  all  limited  to  the  prosperous  citieens  who  may  like  to  build 
•QU^  villas  to  their  own  tustc  uhercrer  they  fancy,  without  paying  a  fancy 
price  for  the  priWIegc,  but,  we  are  told,  "  will  affect  every  individual, 
from  the  poorest  labourer  to  tlie  wealthy  merchant." 

TliR  prpRumption,  of  cnurKe,  is  (as  long  as  human  nature  remaiDS  un- 
changed),  that,  if  this  land-posscisiun  be  a  blessing,  very  few  will  he 
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content  nilh  ever  restricting  tlieir  final  cbotoe  to  one  more,  trhcu  lliey 
may  liojic  to  be  able  some  tlay  to  cboose  five.  In  amy  case  "occupiers 
uf  agrifuUural  land"  are  to  be  spared  as  nincb  as  po»ibIc.  Hww  maoy 
will  these  be,  iind  bow  much  will  be  tlicir  possible  apariug,  if  every  oue 
asAcrts  Lilt  right  ?     Let  tia  see. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain,*  by  the  Census  of  1881,  v%,  \n  round 
numbers,  thirty  millions  (to  1k'  exact,  29,71^,717.)  Of  tbese,  srveiiout  of 
urcry  tbirtccn  arc  over  tirentj'  years  of  age.  So  that  (excludiug  minors 
from  the  exercise  of  this  "  right  of  pre-emption")  more  tbau  sixteen 
millions  of  pcrtioiis  will  have  a  right,  if  the}'  wish,  to  select  eighty 
millions  of  acres,  of  course  disturbing  the  renl  agrieultm-al  occupier  as 
little  as  pOBsible.  But  there  arc  iiot  thirty-two  millions  of  cultirotcd 
area  iu  Great  Britain.  And  if  our  |>opuIatiou  increases  in  the  nest 
Qtc  decades  at  the  sntnc  average  rate  as  it  bns  done  in  the  last  Hvc 
(namely,  l^li  per  eent.),  there  will  be  twice  as  many  elnioiftiits  (entitled, 
at  five  acres  each,  to  one  huiulrecl  and  sixty  million  acres)  to  be  provided 
for  on  a  cultivalcd  area,  of  thirty-two  million  acres,  or,  taking  the  entire 
surface  (iuclndiiig  woods,  waste,  water,  roads,  foreshores,  and  urban 
space)  of  Jifty-six  million  acres  ! 

Auolhcr  very  prevalent  prejudice,  doe  to  the  constant  quotatioa  of  a 

well-known   couplet  of  Goldsmith's,  ia  also  disf^ipatcd  at  once  by  the 

arithmetical  argument,  wbieli    so   few  ever  think  of  applying.      I  refer 

to  the  belief  that — 

"  A  time  there  wm;  en  England'!  griefs  l^egiui, 
lAlioQ  overy  rood  of  ground  muaUmctl  ita  nuu." 

9uch  a  time  there  never  was  !  'Wlien  Goldsmith  wrote,  the  [wpulation 
of  Great  Britain  was  well  under  seven  miltitnis.  Its  cultivated  area  less 
than  thirty-two  millions.  This  would  given  cultivated  area  of  eighteen 
roods  instead  of  one  per  bead  of  population  1 

I  must  treat  very  briclly  &  few  more  hasty  opinions  on  this  subject, 
which  I  ha%'e  Heieeted  for  remark  from  many  ou  which  the  exigencies  of 
space  prevent  my  entering  here. 

One  of  these,  u  very  common  one,  suggests  that,  becauBc  large  profits 
arc  gained  from  market  gardens,  a  main  part  of  the  land  should  be 
cultivated  iu  that  furiu.  But  the  reason  these  are  profitable  is  simply 
that  they  arc  few,  and  their  multiplication  must  reduce  the  assumed 
profits  ou  which  the  calculation  is  based,  to  what  might  prove  below  the 
margin  of  any  profit  at  all.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  market  gardens, 
for  the  most  part,  miiiit,  for  many  obvious  reasons,  be  ncur  the  townatbey 
supply,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  any  vastly  increased  cultivation  of 
maiket-gardeu  produce  must  cither  (iud  no  market,  for  want  of 
cousumors,  or  must  lower  the  price  and  so  diminish  the  profits  to  the 

*  ]  Icftve  Ireland  iiuiU>  oiit  ul  vicir,  nut  tjitirely  liii-crtiiirt'  i»>  litllo  r«muns  to  ha  <Ioue  bi 
inako  thut  (.'imntry  hi'iii^BrurLli  the  pnradiu!  oE  sninll  LdIiIofb  ;  nor  li4CAuic,  for  some  time  at 
1ta*t,  a  com  moll  tirfjiidicc  in  fiiTuiir  nf  a  i|iiiH  Hfe  lor  indeed  of  life  at  ^1)  ui^lit  UidiiipoM 
nMwt  people,  Qiulvr  iu>y  form  of  law,  toMlrct  Hvo  acres  i<i  iwy  ImbniAti'a  holiliDgM  tli« 
vttjcct  uf  their  "  )>re-ciii|)ti«u  ;*'  but  for  tlie  more  jTActicnJ  reu»uii  tbnt  llie  n.-tUTaB  nf  urm 
in  Iniluid  ctiltivkted  in  paeturo  ore  net  b\  Imuil  fur  «ur  caluulatioc. 
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]»ro<tuccr.  lu  a  word,  if  the  main  part  of  our  labouring  cl&ss,  wiilt 
BU  aero  or  two  of  Innd  apiece,  took  to  cultivating  asparngus,  scii- 
kHe,  and  green  peas,  those  faTOurite  vegetables  would  bncome  a» 
dieap  as  cabbages  and  cnrrots  in  good  seosouh,  and  be  beaten  oat 
of  market  oltogctlier  in  bad  ones,  by  foreigners  proituning  lu  a  better 
climate  thnu  our  otvu.  One  maQ  might  earn  a  good  living  by  c^ihibit- 
iiig  a  white  elephant,  but  if  every  omu  were  given  a  white  elepliant 
for  exhibition,  uo  one  would  pay  for  looking  at  any, 

'Hie  same  eonsiclcrntion  applies  to  many  other  siigge^tioQa;  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  every  one  should  keep  n  cow,  and  sell  the  milk, 
&e.,  or  cultivate  poultry  aud  sell  eggs  for  a  living.  And  the  Kuggestecs 
of  these  Bicaaurcs  for  general  adoption  have  always  individual  instancci 
to  quote  where  aueh  a  course  has  been  strikiugly  auccessfnl. 

Thus,  they  say,  "  Notwitliatanding  the  great  change  from   small    to 

large  holdings,  there  are  some  small  holders  who  prosper.     Why  bhoidd 

not  the  rest?"     The  answer  is,  that  these  persons  prosper  hccam/e  they 

are  exceptions,  aud  could  not  prosper  were  there  many  competitors  with 

ihem  in  llic  flehl. 

Fiually,  pcrliaps,  some  will  say  (prejmlging  the  matter  (piite  as  wildly 
as  auy  other), "  These  contentions  arc  entirely  vniu,  however  iilausiblc  tliey 
HvetD,  ogaiuat  what  we  must  consider  a  settled  niatli-r  of  furcgimc  con- 
clusion, that  the  people  shall  be  given  individual  rights  in  the  land  of 
the  coontTj'.  In  one  form  or  another  peasant  proprietorship  mtut  be 
iutrodnecd." 

AVcll,  this  may  be  so;  we  cannot  tell  what  astonishing  measures  may 
conie  to  pasa,  nor  in  how  far,  in  such  a  matter  as  this  (as,  perhaps,  iii 
some  other  matters),  the  "  inconpcivabln"  of  jestcnlay  may  become  the 
"  indispensable"  of  to-raon-ow.  All  I  have  to  urge  is  tlie  importance 
of  judging  instead  of  prejudging,  and  the  danger  of  acting  on  mere  pre- 
sumption without  attentively  hearing  the  ovidL-uoo  which  alone  can 
justify  a  verdict.  It  may  be  that  haste,  ignorance,  enthusiasm,  romance, 
and  cheap  or  even  partisan  philanthropy  may  scoff  at  political  economy, 
sneer  at  study,  uvcrhear  counsel,  and  scout  cummou  sense.  I  only 
plead,  however,  that  plain  facto  tihould  be  considered  and  not  ignored. 
A  pearl-fisher  who  dives  with  his  eye*  shut  is  far  more  likely  to  Bounder 
into  a  sliark'a  jaws  than  1o  bring  np  treasurp.  In  that  case,  as  his  folly 
oiidauger«  himself  alone,  it  need  eoiieerii  nobody  else.  Bnt  what  should 
nc  Hav  to  the  suggestion  that  national  nicaxures  s-hould  be  taken  for 
securing  to  all  the  inmates  of  our  blind  asylums  opportunities  for 
earning  a  good  living  by  pearl-diving? 

Even,  however,  supposing  a  law  for  the  establishment  of  general 
peftsaut  proprietorship  to  he  passed,  it  would  be  a  dead  letter.  Why  ? 
Bceaase  we  may  make  the  be*t  arrnngemcnts  for  the  proprietorship, 
btit  we  cannot  create  the  proprietors.  We  may  bring  smidl  parcels 
of  land  into  the  market,  but  we  shall  not  find  the  buyers.  A  few 
citizeos  here    aud    there,    who    have   made    a   Utile  money,   and  look 
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wiatfuUy  to  retiring  to  "  a  little  box  in  tlie  country/*  will  glauly  buy 
thcir  purtiuuii.  But  they  are  not  peasant).  Tbey  will  buy  for  rest, 
not  for  Ubonrj  they  will  invest  for  comfort,  not  for  profit;  tbcy 
will  lire  on  their  savings,  not  on  their  earnings;  oncl  none  should 
begrudge  tbcm  their  case  and  their  rcpsc.  These  can  become  pro- 
prietors mdeecl>  but  uot  jieasant  pittpnetoi-s. 

Where    arc  the  pea^atitii   to   buy,  as    French  or    Swisa  or  Gemiau 
peasants  will,  m  the  fi"e«  land  market? 

Alas !  we  have  them  uot.  Ours  have  no  money  in  their  pockets ! 
What  advantage  to  them  whether  profit  be  twenty  per  cent,  or  two, 
prices  rcmnnerotivc  or  unrcmunerative,  burden  shght  or  heavy,  rent  jfilO 
an  acre  or  tcu  shillings ;  if  they  themselves  haro  not  a  half-a-crown  in 
the  world?  The  few  who  have,  rari  nantex  in  gurgile  va*to,  might 
perhaps  prosiier,  as  exceptions,  on  the  land,  but  they  would  pra8[ierauy> 
where;  since  they  have  emerged,  by  a  miracle  of  thrift,  sobriety,  and 
self-deuial,  out  of  that  very  slough  of  misery  and  degradation  into  wliick 
the  mass  of  our  poor  labouring  folk  arc  plunged,  from  their  birth,  by  our 
unnatural,  immoral,  dishonouring  Poor  Law  system.  There,  indeed,  i* 
something  for  the  tnie  friend  of  IhiH  poor  man  In  reform,  something  the 
alteration  of  which  may  create,  in  our  country,  a  self-reliant,  thrifty, 
provident  class,  who  might,  indeed,  become  at  last  the  agents  of  its  social 
degeneration.  Perhaps,  by  proper  training  as  well  as  proper  teaching  of 
a  rising  generation,  we  may  tiarc  some  prospect  (by  the  time,  say 
twenty  years  hence,  when  wc  arc  told  that  agriculture  may  hope  to 
be  once  more  remunerative  in  England)  of  bringing  into  a  free  land 
market  wh»,t  the  market  is  useless  without — free,  independent,  iuteU 
ligent  buyers  of  the  labouring  cla&t.  To  train  men  up  to  Buoh  a  hope 
as  this  is.  better  worth  their  true  friend.i'  talk  and  toil  than  to  excite  them 
with  class  accusations,  to  dasxU:  them  with  ilclusivc  promises,  and  so 
lead  them  to  cTcntTial  disappointment,  as  seems  so  much  the  tendency 
of  the  day.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  such  holier  and  m.orc  hopeful  work 
that  I  have  ventured  here  to  speak  ati  caniest  word  on  the  importance 
of  finding  out,  before  we  encourage  the  spread  of  new  notiouB,  however 
plausible,  whether  their  advocacy  be  truly  based  ou  sound  reason  or  ouly 
on  inconsiderate  prejudice. 

William  Leweky  Blacelrit. 


THE  PROCEDURE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 


THERE  cau  he  hut  few  mcmbcrji  of  tlic  House  of  Commona  who  arc 
satisfied  nitli  the  mnuucr  ia  which  public  business  is  comlucteti; 
there  can  be  few  persons  outsi<lc  the  Hou&c  who  take  au  iutcrcat  in 
puhlio-  affnir^  thnt  are  sot  coi:viu<NMl  that  some  remedy  should  be  found 
for  thnt  Ktatc  of  things  which  ficlays  legislation  vhcn  legislation  it* 
urgent,  which  is  nnswcrnblc  for  slovcoly  and  ambiguous  clauses  in  laws 
Actually  passed,  and  is  irritating  and  wearisome  ia  the  last  degree  to  those 
who  listen.  There  may  be  some  persons  who  deliberately  wish  to  bring 
Parliament  into  contempt,  for  some  ulterior  purpose;  there  may  be 
Bomc  persons  vrlio  wish  to  get  notorioas  by  beiiig  imisances — perbapa  to 
establish  a  rcputatiou  by  being  voluble.  But  the  majority  of  the  House 
ipoiild  be  glad  to  transact  business,  and  would  be  thankful  to  be  free 
from  those  hindrances  which  delay  btisiuess,  or  prevent  it  altogether 
from  being  done.  The  GoTernmcut.  as  we  are  informed  on  the  highest 
authority,  ts  determined  to  reform  tbc  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  make  that  reform  the  first  business  of  the  seasian. 
•Air.  Gladstone  has  practically  asserted  that  this  reform  is  urgent,  and 
declines  to  pledge  himself  to  any  measure  till  the  Hvusc  of  Commons 
has  ajjrecd  to  new  mles  of  procedure. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  no  code  by  which  its  debates  are  regu- 
lated. It  has  standing  orders  in  plenty  in  relation  to  private  business, 
and  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  committees.  It  haa  uuigea  in 
debate,  some  of  which  arc  whimsical  and  even  nnintcUigiblc,  though 
they  doubtlcxs  once  had  n  meaning.  But  it  has  no  eystciuBtic  anil 
exhaustive  rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  dcliberationa.  Up  to  the  prcaont 
time  it  has  almost  entirely  relied  on  traditions,  though  a  few  of  these 
traditions  have  been  weakened  and  even  treated  as  obsolete  In  con- 
serjuencCj  no  deliberative  aasembly  expends  so  much  time  with  such  small 
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rcsulU  OS  the  Commons  do,  for  fuir  pcnoas  would  doubt  that  all  the 
relevant  criticism  vhich  is  brought  to  bear  on  measures  could  be  !tftt«d 
in  one-tcDtli  the  space  which  is  uow  consumed.  Besides,  it  is  constantly 
the  case  that,  while  a  prodigious  amount  of  time  is  occupied  with  some 
Bills,  other  Bills  pass  witboat  nocessan-  amendments,  because  tbcjr  arc 
pressed  at  timi's  when  the  House  is  jaded  aud  inattentive. 

The  S|)ealci?r,  as  we  all  know,  presides  over  debates  and  eoforces 
order.  In  tsurXy  times  this  great  nfficrial  was  not  only  the  channel  of 
communication  between  the  Commtms  and  the  Crown,  bat  was  faeld 
Tesponsihlo  at  once  for  maintaining  the  privileges  of  the  House  and  for 
preventing  eoUiaioas  with  the  Crown.  The  Speaker  framed  budgets 
and  auiiounecd  grants.  He  c%cii  nudcrtook  and  drew  up  the  articles  of 
impea<'hment9,  though  the  object  of  his  attack  might  bo  a  servant  of 
the  Crown;  and  be  might  be  in  his  private  capacity  an  ardent  adrocntc 
of  the  prerogative,  or  even  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Sovereign's  adminis- 
tration. I  do  not  remember  in  the  long  list  of  Speakers  but  two  who 
were  found  unworthy  of  the  tni-st  which  the  House  reposed  in  tbcm. 
These  men  were  Fiuch,  in  1G29,  and  Turor,  in  1695. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Speaker  was  declared 
**to  be  iudiffcrcut  to  both  parties/'  aud  to  hnrc  no  tote  in  a  division. 
The  occasion  was  one  in  which  the  Govcniraeut  of  the  day  was  interested, 
butthf  Qovcrumcnt,  as  reprcseated  hy  Cecil,  affirmed  that  the  Bill  was 
lost  by  the  diKahility  of  tlic  Speaker.  As  time  has  paitscd  on,  the 
Sjiaiker  lins  rnoru  nud  more  occupied  the  position  of  being  the  guardian 
of  the  rights  of  minorities  and  ei-en  of  individuals.  Nothing,  I  cooccivc, 
would  be  more  fatal  to  the  Speaker's  authority  than  any  indication  on 
hi«  part  that  he  \it\a  indisposed  to  secure  a  fair  hearing  to  any  opiiositiou 
however  smallj  and  to  any  individual,  however  unpopular.  It  is  bis 
first  duty  to  secure  an  audience  for  those  who  wish  to  make  a  statement 
of  their  viewi  to  the  House,  and  to  he  patient  as  long  as  this  statement 
is  seemly  and  in  order.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  deference  to 
minorities  and  individual*  is  carried  to  an  extreme  length. 

There  in  one  direction  in  which  the  Speaker  exercise*,  unknown  to 
the  ontsiHe  world,  and  in  many  cases  to  the  House  itself,  considerable 
censorial  power.  It  is  well  known  that  after  private  business  is  over 
members  ask  questions  of  Ministers.  There  is  a  general  rule  that  these 
questions  should  not  he  argumentative  in  form,  nor  express  auv  opinion 
on  the  part  of  tho  questioner ;  but  aa  notice  of  a  question  is  generally 
given,  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Speaker  to  disallow  n  question 
either  absolutely  or  in  part.  It  ia  understood  that  in  exercising  this 
critLciBm,  the  Speaker  takes  counsel  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  It 
is  not  intended  to  imply  that  this  power  is  unwisely  or  unfairlv  used. 
It  might  in  many  cases  be  extended  with  advautage.  The  right 
of  asking  questions  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  which 
private  memberB  possra«,  and  may  be  as  useful  to  the  Minister  as  it  is 
to  the  public.      Whether  the  further  right  of  moving  the  adjournment 
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of  the  lIoiuG,  ia  case    the  aaavrcr  lie  uusattsfACtorj'  to  the  iadtriduAl, 
should  bo  ftUovcd  is  another  matter,  aud  ia  quite  open  to  disciusiou. 

But  it  seems  that  the  privilege  of  ogkiug  these  questions  has  aa 
exaggerated  ituportaucci  ossigued  to  it  NolUiug  in  easier  than  to  give 
an  auswur  which,  with  all  the  appvaraaL'G  of  caadour,  will  hafile  tlie 
^aerUt,  oud  ^rct  satisfy  the  House  that  the  qucstiou  has  Uaca  fairly-  met. 
The  House  is  gcucratlj^  full  at  qitcstioD  time,  much  more,  I  am  per- 
suaded, ill  order  to  witness  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  Treasury  Betich 
eradcs  the  issue  raised  tbaa  iu  cxpcctattoa  of  any  real  dliclosurc.  Bui  it 
is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  a  mcmhcr  of  the  Government  wishes 
that  a  quGstiuu  may  be  put  to  him,  in  order  that  he  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  makiug  uu  informal  statement,  and  thereby  of  Icuruing  what 
inay  be  the  attitude  of  the  Itouse  towards  the  lutcuiled  at^tion  of  tlie 
Goreramout  or  the  Department, 

Questions  are  put  to  tbc  Treasury  Bench  occasionally  bccausa  con* 
atitucnts  press  their  representatives  for  public  information.  This  ts 
particularly  titc  ca.se  when  newspapers  give  an  accouut  of  what  aeeins 
to  be  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  or  of  excessive  severity  in  the  apjiortioa- 
mcut  uf  sentence!!,  or  tliers  is  a  suspicion  that  some  fnvuur  bas  bccu 
shown  to  individuals  in  tbe  management  of  Crown  lands,  or  the  OfUce 
of  tbc  Woods  aud  Forests  has  dealt  harshly  with  tenants  of  the  public 
estate.  A  cousiderable  pai-t  of  one  evening  during  the  la^t  session  was 
occupied  in  discussing  tbe  real  or  alleged  grieranccs  of  a  farmer  who  had 
rented  part  of  a  purticulai'ly  unlucky  purchase  made  by  the  Cummis- 
tjtoncrs  in  Bcdfordihirc.  It  may  be,  however,  stated  generally  that  if 
members  would  be  content  to  foregu  the  publication  of  their  questions, 
tbey  would  get  more  satisfactory  information  than  is  ever  accorded  in 
tbc  House,  by  going  directly  to  the  ofHcc  whose  conduct  has  bccu  im- 
[lugncd,  and  by  making  private  inquiry  there.  ,  { 

Id  evoFj  case,  the  (jucstiouer  proposes  to  call  attention  to  a  grievance, 
aod  it  is,  I  prcttume,  ou  this  ground  tbst  such  qucstiouu  arc  printed  and 
take  prccedeuce  of  all  other  public  business.  Tbe  fact  that  they  nrc  priuted 
and  circulated  in  tbe  morning  before  the  sitting,  gives  them  a  prominence 
in  the  oewspapers  wbich  is  accorded  to  hurdly  any  other  topic.  They 
are,  therefore,  pccniiarly  the  form  in  which  rain  and  fussy  persons 
may  make  themselves  eonspieuout  with  tbe  least  possible  trouble, 
i^scept  an  oecasioii  of  great  gravity  oecurs,  members  of  cspcrieucc  and 
rcput«tiou  rarely  ask  questions,  anil  when  they  do  they  geucruUy  give 
private  uolicc.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  I  tluak,  that  if  the  questions 
'were  not  printed,  and  it  were  mule  a  rule  that  any  person  who  wi«!ics 
to  put  a  question  to  a  Minister  shall  comiuuuicatc  his  question  ia 
writing,  aud  thus  seek  for  iiiformatiuu,  much  time  would  be  »ived,  and 
mauy  irrelevant  and  trivia!  matters  would  uot  be  brought  forwanl. 

Tje  querist  who  is  dissatisfied  nitli  the  answer  has  now  the  right  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  IIouw;.  This  course  has  been  described 
us  irregular,  and  in  generally  most  vexatious.     But  unless  some  remedy 
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is  devUcd  agaiust  Ministeiiat  reticence  or  casioD,  the  entire  gorren<l< 
of  this  right  wonid  hardly  he  allowed ;  for  although  the  conduct  of  the 
Minister  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a  stibalantive  motion,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  Huch  a  motion,  unless  the  i«ne  is  to  be  of  the  ^avest 
kind,  maj*  be  n  remote  contingency.  If  the  Ijcadrr  of  the  Opposition 
challenged  the  Government,  directly  or  indipcclly,  the  Adminisiratiou 
could  not  decline  the  challenge.  But  the  case  is  different  with  an 
independent  member,  espcciftlly  if  he  be  generally  a  supporter  of  thp 
party  in  office.  Hence,  those  who  sit  on  the  Gorornmeiit  side  of  th^^ 
House  are  more  sensitive  n^  to  the  right  of  quention  and  of  tnotions  ^ol^| 
adjournment  than  the  Opposition  is.  The  feeling  is  stronger  than  ever 
in  the  present  Parliament,  for  the  late  Honse  was  treated,  according  to 
all  account*,  with  very  little  conBdcnce  by  Lord  Bcaconsfield'a  Gorern- 
ment ;  and  among  the  many  evil  legacies  which  that  GoTcmmcnt  tc 
not  the  leant  mischierous  its  a  deeply  rooted  distrust  ia  the  uttcraacct 
an  Administration, 

Tlie  qnestions  are  over,  and  the  bmtiness  of  the  Hoiik  l>eginR.      Let 
us  suppose  that  it  is  a  Government  night — that  is,  one    in  which  thoi 
measures  of  the  Government  take  precedence  of  other  bnsinesis.     Undi 
the  existing  system,  an  objector  can  withstand  a  Hill  on  leave  being  aakcd 
to  bring  it  in;  on  the  first  reading;  on  the  second;  on  the  motion  that] 
the  Speaker  leave  the  chair,   and   the    House  go  into  Committee ;    ol 
every  occasion  on  which   the  Chairman   of    Committees  has  to  leal 
the  chair,  rr,  as  it  \%  technically  called,  to  report  progress;    on  erer 
clntuc  in  the  Bill ;    on  the  report ;   on  the  third  reading  ;    and  on  thi 
motion  that  the  TJill  do  bow  pass.       The   power   which    an    indiridml 
member  of  the  House  has  to  he  a  nuii*ance  is  almost  unlimited  ;  and,  if 
there  be  a  combination  of  objectors,  it  i9  possible  to  create  almost  inter-      . 
minable  delay.      Had  the  Spc-aker  not  intervened  on  theSnd  of  Fchrnary^H 
the  House  might,  as  far  as  the  forms  are  concerncfl,  have  sat  till  now,^^ 
The  customs  of  the  House — it  is  ahsniv)  to  call  them  rules — have  given 
hitherto,  it  must  be  admitted,  an   unlimited  power  of  n  paltry  minority 
to  stultify  the  proceedings  of  the  whole  Parliament.       Now,  it  is  cl>eaf^^ 
that,  even  if  the  minority  were  inspirrrl  and  infallible,  their  pretcnsion^H 
conid  not  and  wonld  not  be  endured,  when  they  put  patience  to  mich  a 
Btrain  as  it  was  put  to  in  January  and  February  1881. 

The  Protection  to  Person  and  Property  Bill,  and  the  Peace  Prcscn-atiol 
Bill  (which  arc  now  called  Coercion  Bills),  were  awailed  at  every  stage 
and  wen;  carried  by  what  outside  critics  call  a  eovp  d'Haf — that  is,  by" 
an  uneTpfcteil  exercite  of  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker,  and  a  rote  of 
Wffcncy  on  the  part  of  Parlitiment.     Mr.  Brand  sus|x!nded  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  House,  and  determined  to  put  the  first  reading  of  the  first 
Qorcmment  Bill  to  the  vote  without  further  debate.      Rtr.  Parncll  tried 
to  move  that  the  Spuakcr  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
Mr.  A.  M,  JSuIiiven    that   the    House  disagrees  with    the    SfKokcr*! 
ruling. 
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The  Speaker  U  absolute,  and,  for  the  time,  iDfallible,  on  a  point  of 
onJftr.  I  say  for  u  time,  for  undoubtedly  bis  conduct  may  be  chnllengcd, 
after  he  has  rtiliMl,  if  the  House  concludcii  that  ho  hasbticn  in  the  ivrong. 
He  has,  beyond  doubt,  to  exercisD  his  judgment  in  ciucrgenciea,  and  it 
responsible  to  the  majoiily  of  the  liuttse  for  the  direction  which  iiis 
judgment  tftkcs.  It  may  be  that  certain  Irishmen  think  that  the  action 
of  the  Speaker  was  arbitrary.  It  is  certain  that  many  say  ao.  But  if 
the  Speaker  ha<l  uot  taken  the  line  irbicb  he  did,  it  is  at  lc&»t  poaatble 
that  the  majority  might  have  thought  him  vauting  iu  proper  respect  for 
his  bie;h  function  and  fur  the  great  majority  of  the  House  who  plared 
))im  vhere  he  is,  respect  him,  and  support  him.  Some  thirty  persons 
acted  with  }hlr.  Parnell.  Twenty  times  thirty  were  on  the  side  of 
deceacy  and  order.  Are  they  to  connt  for  nolhiug  io  the  conduct  of 
public  business?  Is  it  to  be  hereafter  possible  that  an  iusigniScntit 
minority  should  arrest  the  whole  courss  of  piibhc  bu!^iiic»s,  because  they 
bare  determined  to  task  the  pEilicnce  of  all  other  lucmbors — an  abso- 
lutely overwiiclming  majority — to  the  uttermost  ? 

The  Siwaker  did  not,  cither  in  the  February  or  in  the  Afarch  debate, 
transcend  ttie  powers  of  bU  oflice.  He  simply  revived,  in  a  Lew  manner, 
and  most  prudently  without  referring  to  ancient  precedent*,  the  powers 
vhich  his  predecessors  had  used.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  recall 
these  precedents,  because  they  have  been  omitted  front  the  valuable  aod 
copiooa  collection  of  Sir  Erskiiic  May,  whose  work  on  "  Parliamcutary 
Practice"  is  riglitly  recognized  as  ao  authority.  As  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  above  I  called  the  Speaker's  attention  to  theiie  rules,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  oecnsion  on  which  they  were 
prescribed. 

The  iinit  ParliamcDt  of  James  I.  met  on  March  19,  aud  was  opeucd 
by  the  King  in  a  very  long  speech.  Tlie  House  chose  Sir  Mdward 
l^elipa  as  their  Speaker,  and  instantly  asserted  their  privilege  over 
clcctioiM.  They  made  a  wise  choice,  for  Phelips  could  make  as  long  a 
speech  aa  the  King,  and,  what  was  far-  more  to  the  pm-pose,  knew  how 
to  protect  the  independence  of  the  House  from  the  intrigues  and  ill 
manners  of  the  eourticw  who  were  there.  Hence,  the  four  rules  of 
April  10,  17,  aud  19,  and  of  May  19.  Tlie  first  was  directed  against 
irrcIevaQt  orators,  uud  was  in  these  words — "  That  if  any  man  epcak 
impertinently,  or  beside  the  question,  it  stamla  with  the  orders  of  the 
UouK  for  the  Sjicokcr  to  interrupt  him,  and  to  know  the  pleasure  of 
the  House,  whether  they  will  further  hear  him."  The  second  is,  that 
"  If  any  superfluous  motion  or  tedious  speech  be  opened  iu  the  House, 
the  party  is  to  be  directed  aud  ordered  by  Mr.  Speaker."  The  third 
is,  "  Qui  degrediiur  a  viatvria  ad  ptrrgonam — the  Spiraker  ought  to 
suppress."  Tlte  fourth,  "  That  if  any  man  speak  not  to  the  matter 
in  question,  the  Speaker  ought  to  moderate."  This  last  vote  was 
renewed  iu  ItilO,  in  the  words—"  Mr.  Sfieaker  may  stay  impcctiucut 
a\Kechc»." 
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Hfttftdl  goes  Oft  to  obscn-c  : — 

"  I[  is  \<:iy  mudi  to  be  wUiiod  tliai  the  rules,  wliieh  bavo  been  fr^ni  tijm* 
time  InUl  (liiwn  by  ihc  Koiine,  for  liic  presprvitiion  of  Jeceniy  and  ordtr  in  t 
debater  utii!  h«]itivioiir  ormeniberR  of  i)io  Hounp,  ooiitd  b«  cnforcod  Mtd  ndliered 
to  mora  alriotlj'  thnn  they  have  been  of  late  yeara.  U  certninly  require*  a  con- 
duct ud  Lho  pri  uf  the  Speaker,  full  of  reaululioti,  yet  of  delicacy.  Bat  as  I 
rery  welt  remember  that  Mr.  Oiislow  diJ  in  fact  L-arry  tlieie  niV-e  Into  execi 
tion  to  a  certain  pcint,   tbe  fault  fans  not  boen  in  the  wtmt  of  rulc)^  flr 


» 


ftOthority  in  l)i«  chuir  to  matntnin  lliose  mtes,  if  tLe  Spoakcr  tbought  pro]>or 
oxerciso  thm  anthori^.     Tli«  neglect  nf  tlteae  orders  hns  been  the  principal 
cause  of  tbo  [louse  sitting  bo  mucti  luiigur  of  lute  ycnrs  tliuu  it  did  romerljn' 
'Notliiiig,'  said    Spi^uker  ObsIpw,  'tenda  more  to   tlirow  power  into  the  Imt  ' 
of  AJmiiiintmiori,  atid  tlio-io  who  net  with  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commo: 
than  a  negloct  ol',  or  tippiirtiiro  from,  ilii^so  ral«i.     Th«  form*  of  proceeding, 
instituted  by  onr  ancestors,  operated  M  n  cho^fc  and  control  on  the  ivetions 
Miniat^rs,  and  lliey  weiv,  in  many  in^lances,  a  shelter  and  protectioa  ba 
tninority,  against  tlie  ntieiiiiii«  of  power.' " 

By  this,  Speaker  Oii»low  must  bn%-e  meant   such  mica   u  were  iuter- 
prctcd  by  the  Spcnfeer. 

It  hftH  been  snid  thnt  thcw  nncieiit  rnlesi  are  obsolete.  A.t  atiy  rnte 
the  third,  against  personalities,  is  in  constant  use,  ami  hu  never  heei 
snffered  to  drop.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  others  should 
considered  obsolete.  IrrcIeTatit  talk,  superfluous  luotions,  tcdiou 
speeches  are  infinitely  more  frequent  now  thnn  they  were  in  the  tit 
parliament  of  Jsmcs  T.  Deliberate  ol»trV(.-tion  docs  not  prcvci 
the  tloiDR  that  wbicli  ilie  House  is  dctcrmiucd  on  doing.  The  chis 
miacbief  of  the  practice  is  that  it  prevents  legislation  which  is  not  con- 
tentions, but  requires  earefiil  consideration.  The  tneties  of  Mr.  Pamcl 
and  his  party  did  not  [irevont  the  two  Bills  which  the  GoTemmet 
dcrlnrcd  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  peace  and  the  law  li 
frclatid,  from  being  passed.  T!ic  mnjority  of  the  House  was  determine 
to  pas3  tlic  Iritfh  Land  Dill,  liowe\'er  hostile  the  OppositioD  might  be  tl 
it,  and  hoit'ever  inaiclious  might  be  the  support  of  the  Pamcllites.  Bt 
obstruction  stopped  n  Bankruptcy  Bill,  a  scheme  for  the  «upply  of  pnrc^ 
water  at  rcasonnble  prices  to  the  iiihabitunts  of  London,  and  n  Bill  to 
ensurPj  as  fur  as -possible,  purity  nt  elections,  simply  beeanse  what  the 
Honae  thought  to  be  vital  was  made  to  occupy  all  tbc  lime  which  might 
hare  been  given  to  measures  of  solid  and  urgent  usc-ftilnesa.  But  llip 
fact  is,  all  Parliamentary  pi-oectlurc  is  fonndetl  on  precedent.  The  nilci 
of  debate  which  are  collected  into  Sir  Krekine  May's  large  volume  arc 
chiefly  eullpd  from  ndjnflgcd  cnses  in  the  jonmnls,  from  the  practice  of 
the  Honsc  and  not  from  any  formal  and  explicit  orders.  Many  (^^fl 
them  are  of  older  date  than  the  ruics  of  1004.  I  held  at  the  timc,^^ 
and  hold  still,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  ihe  Speaker,  under  the  mica 
of  April  14,  1G04  and  May  2,  1610,  to  ask  the  House  whether  th« 
would  hear  such  and  such  [icrsons  auy  longer,  and  even  to  pcrcmptoril 
silence  a  talker,  and  thnt  it  is  his  duty  to  exercisu  this  authority  againa 
manifest  obstruction.     It  has  been  said  that  if  eucIi  a  step  were  taken. 
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tlic  qncaiiou  would  iuv(i]v(^  a  debate  Ta  this  tlic  atisircr  Rccms  obviona. 
Neither  rcueoii  nor  precedent  noald  justify  Uic  offender  in  rcmaioiDg 
in  the  House — still  less  of  epc&king  whcu  bis  conduct  is  called  in 
qucstioQ — for  it  w  a  general  aud  unbroken  tradition  that  members 
who  incur  the  ccusurc  of  the  House  are  bidden  to  withdraw,  and  would 
not  be  allowed  to  explain  theouielves  if  the  offence  which  they  Lave 
committed  is  patent  autl  un(|ueHtionahle.  Nor  h  it  to  he  believiKl  that 
the  framers  of  the  rules  would  have  allowal  theinsclvcs  to  be  stultified 
by  permitting  debate  on  that  which  tlicy  were  determined  to  stop,  or 
that  they  would  have  let  n  factious  minority  justify  that  which  the 
Speaker  5aw  was  a  deliberate  aOVoat  to  the  m^ority.  Nor  need  there 
be  any  fear  that  the  action  of  the  Spcakei'  would  be  nbiuod  :  ill-used 
nunorities  are  very  likely  to  become  majdrilies.  TriumphaiiC  majorities 
know  very  well  that  they  may  be  displaced,  and  the  inHtinct  of  self- 
preservation  in  the  event  of  a  political  rererse  is  a  very  powerful  cheek 
on  the  abuse  of  mere  Dumcrical  strengtlL  But  individuals  who  have  no 
rcspousibiliticfl,  of  whom  every  Parliament  coulalus  several^  and  small 
partiea  who  are  iuteat  oa  aitus  whicli  are  not  consistent  with  the 
iutcgrity  aud  even  the  cxialence  of  Parliament,  can  be  quieted  even  by 
the  ancient  usages  of  the  House,  aud  should  be,  on  a  division  without 
debate,  as  Ihcy  certainly  wei-e  wben  the  usage  was  aCDrmed  in 
100-i  and  1610. 

Ah  every  member  of  the  House  can  ask  questions^  raove  the  adjourn- 
meDt(or>  if  the  House  be  in  Commitcce,  move  that  the  Chairman  report 
progress),  olfer  amendment-!  In  Committee,  talk  out  a  Dill  on  Wednes- 
days, and  block  any  umount  of  BdU,  so  as  to  prevent  tlicir  being  taken ; 
io  he  can,  on  certain  days,  occupy  the  House  with  motions.  It  is 
well  known  that  some  of  th(»c  motions  have  been  most  valuable  as 
means  for  eliciting  and  even  educating  opinion,  both  witliiu  the  House 
and  outside  it,  and  that  ihcy  have  led  the  way  to  most  important 
reforms.  It  may  even  be  said  that  very  many  valuable  acts 
of  legislation  have  been  the  outcome  of  motions  wKicIi,  oltcu  muiu- 
taiued  at  first  by  small  miuoritles,  have  finally  been  accepted  by  large 
majorities.  Were  the  right  of  making  aucb  motions,  or  of  what 
corresponds  to  tlicio,  moving  addresses  to  the  Crown  (which  are 
virtually  instructions  to  the  Administration),  taken  away,  the  House 
of  Commons  would  abandon  one  of  its  most  distinctive  and  valuable 
functions.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  right  should  be  allowed 
to  iudividual  members.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  demand  that 
twenty  persons  should  at  least  be  required  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  a 
motion  before  it  should  be  put,  perhaps  even  forty,  the  number  required 
to  constitute  a  House.  As  matters  stand,  at  present,  the  only  way  in 
which  a  foolish  motion  may  he  met  is  by  a  couut,  and  it  is  suilicicutly 
notorious  that  one  or  two  member*  of  the  House  can  secure  a  count, 
by  getting  the  first  place  for  a  motion  of  theirs  hy  ballot,  but  cau  cOect 
nothing  else. 
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There  Are  occasioiis,  however,  on  which  it  seems  that  the  r^jht  dF 
making  a  motion  should  be  retttrainec].  If  a  Minister  of  State  sfflntts 
that  it  is  inexpedient  in  the  public  interests  to  answer  a  ijnestion,  or  to 
produce  papers,  it  may  be  equally  inopportune  to  make  a  motion, 
and  cspalieot  to  disaUow  debate  on  it.  I  was  ncrer  more  struck 
with  the  necessity  that  there  is  for  such  a  power  than  on  the  occasion 
of  a  debate  on  the  war  with  the  Boers.*  A  motiou,  condemning  the 
war,  was  made  while  hostilities  were  being  carried  on.  The  mover 
did  nut  wish  to  press  his  motion  to  a  dirision,  but  wonid  hare  with- 
drawn it ;  others  wished  to  take  a  division,  and  insisted  on  this  course. 
In  consequence,  the  motion  was  tost  by  a  large  majority.  The  writer 
could  not  vote.  He  disa-pproved  of  the  anuosation  as  an  act  of 
pedantic  and  meddlesome  fully,  and  ss  sun:  to  provoke  disturbance. 
But  to  hare  voted  with  the  majority  would  hove  been  to  increase  the 
impression  that  the  £ugli&h  Parliament  was  dutermiucd  to  subdue  tfae 
Boera.  Tliat  mo«t  unwise  motion,  tlic  result  of  which  was  tclcgrophed 
to  South  Africa,  but  uece^sarily  without  exptatmtiouR,  probibly  cost  a 
thousand  lives  and  a  million  sterling.  It  ought  to  be  ponsibln  to 
prevent  such  a  motiuii  from  being  made,  and  it  is  nrare  than  likely 
that  if  the  amount  of  forty  members  had  tiecu  requisite  before  such  a 
motion  could  apjjear  on  tbc  onlcr-buok,  it  ucvcr  would  have  been  made. 
Eves  if  such  au  cudorscmcnt  had  been  given,  the  Kxccativc  ought  to 
have  the  iiowcr  which  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  should  hare  in 
declining  to  answer  qucslious,  and  should  be  able  to  declare,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  House,  Cbat  the  motion  is  inopportune  or  of 
miBchicvous  teudency. 

Auy  member  may  block  a  Bill— i.e.,  he  may  put  a  notice  on  the 
order-book  to  move  its  n-jcctioo  at  any  pirt  of  its  career.  Now,  an 
individual  member  may  do  this  because  he  honestly  believes  that  tbc 
Bill  is  mischievous.  Such  a  pcnon  would  have  no  ditficutty,  if  he 
could  make  a  case  out,  in  persuading  forty  members  to  join  him  in  a 
bloL'k.  It  would  have  bccu  caay  to  have  obtained  such  a  number  from 
lx)th  sides  of  the  house,  iu  relation  to  one  Bill  whit-b  was  brought  in 
last  year  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  most  unwisely,  as  a  private  Bill. 
But  the  belief  that  a  Bill  is  of  mischievous  or  unjust  iucidence  is  the 
only  justiliCBtiou  for  a  block.  Still  a  Bill  may  he  blocked  by  priratc 
spitCj  by  personal  motives,  by  abaunl  vanity,  and  fur  sinister  ends.  It 
is  easy  tt)  imagine  that  a  man  of  no  character  or  capacity  may  have 
got  int<>  the  House  by  some  accident,  perhaps  by  some  discreditable 
intrigue  wliich  everyone  knows,  and  no  one  cares  to  expose.  It  is 
possible  ibr  such  a  person,  if  he  exist,  to  lend  himself  out  for  any 
purpose.      lie  baa  no  respunsibility,  fur  he  is  convim-cd  tliat  he  will 

*  I  sm  refnring  to  tJic  (Inktti'  t>(  Jaoujiiy  SS,  IS81,  Utv  movuT  knJ  itfooiKUr  of  wlijcli 
wisbed  t«  vitlulrttw  wliitt  tlioj-  ahoTiM  it'ir«r  Imve  1w«agbt  fonnrd,  aad  sotuftlty  A\A  l«sv« 
tiia  llouiie  in  ordi-i  to  nroiri  tnkitijj  [latt  iu  ttie  dii-iiiun.  But  winie  iDCiUuiderBlo  [«r«oii« 
inaisteJ  on  tlic  tlivitioo.  in  ttLlcli  ii  vna  iiiii^nlLle  lor  mauy  ijcnona  to  rote  vitltor  wxy, 
ewo  thon^-li  tlvp  iireriaus  (tuMtLuii  «m  muvcil  to  iiicvt  tlic  niotiim. 
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not  be  ID  the  House  iu  tvra  ParlianieuU.  He  lias  bncl  aud  can  get 
no  [loliticnl  t-Lnpoctcr ;  Ijut  lie  tan  make  liiinsclf  a  niiisance  of  the 
first  order.  He  can  comitcl  n  rohaiderntiun  to  wliich  he  hsi-s  no  claim. 
Thu  Forty  vith  niiom  Iiu  rotca  may  find  his  adrocaey  discreditable,  and 
a»aociatioa  witit  him  iiicoaveuioDt.  Uut  he  can  to  some  extent  pleasun: 
them  by  rtnuojing  and  thwartiug  the  Administration,  He  fill  certainly, 
if  he  luii  the  slightest  shrewdness,  get  clients  among  discreditable 
interests,  and  lib  can  he  obstrii(;tivc  wilhuut  Hiittitig  his  reaHons.  It  ia 
of  tlie  highest  iuiporlaace  to  the  i--oiidiict  of  tjuntiiCHH  in  r«rlianicnt  that 
such  ai)  iudiv'iduut  rhould  be  extinguished.  He;  would  he  extinguished 
if  he  were  coinpelird  to  find  associates.  And  IT  it  be  naid  that  such  an 
expedient  wouhl  coerce  independence  or  individnality,  it  mny  be  assumed 
that  some  kiiids  of  iudcpcndence  arc  mere  insolence,  or  worse,  and  that 
Mmc  iudividnalitica  ought  not  to  Biirvive.  H«  would  be  extinguished, 
if  it  were  iiHxssary  fur  him  to  find  a  quorum  of  ns^OLnates.  He  would 
uerer  get  a  quorum  of  aeeomplieeR. 

Anicndmciits  in  Committee  can, under  present  usage,  he  moved  without 
notice.  It  is  difficult  to  sec  how  this  power  can  be  taken  away  as  long 
u  Uic  House  is  invited  to  discuss  the  details  of  an  elaborate  and  intricate 
measure  without  guidanec.  To  say  that  no  persons  but  draughcsmcu 
and  lawyers,  bnt  the  authors  of  measures  and  those  who  are  in  tUeir 
confidence,  understand  tho  details  of  Bills,  is  one  of  those  generalities  by 
which  people  who  do  not  know  House  of  Commons  btuinesi!)  disparage 
its  procednre.  This  kiad  of  language  has  Iwen  used  al»ut  the  Laud 
Act  of  the  last  Sesi^ion.  and  the  public  is  informed  that  all  but  a  very 
few  members  of  the  House  voted  the  proviHioas  of  that  famous  ,\ct 
ignorantly  and  blindly^  aud  withstood  them  iu  the  same  state  Butj  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Laud  Act  of  1881  bare 
been  detailed  and  discu-'wcd  for  the  last  fifty  years.  There  is  not  a 
man  wiio  has  bui«icd  himself  with  the  Irish  Land  Question  at  all, 
who  hu  not  learned  the  principal  points  at  issue,  and  has  not  avowed 
his  opinion  in  addresses  and  pamphlets.  It  is  possible  thnt  the  ma.chincry 
by  which  the  measure  waa  to  be  carried  out  was  not  as  exactly  foreseen. 
But  those  who  are  convinced  that  the  relations  of  Irish  landlords  and 
teuanta  must  be  revised  by  some  authority,  were  aware  that  the  Act 
which,  sooner  or  later,  should  emancipate  the  Irish  tenant  from  legal 
tyraotiy,  must  be  provided  with  adequate  ma(4iinery,  and  were  nut 
very  careful  as  to  the  details  of  the  mnehinery,  since  these  could  be 
readily  amended  ss  soon  as  the  principle  was  finally  asserted. 

The  critics  of  the  House  of  Commons  are,  and  should  be,  many. 
Its  procedure  ia  open  to  the  gravest  crittcisu].  Its  debates  appear  in 
the  worst  light  to  the  ]>ublic  at  large,  who  are  justly  irritated  at 
delays,  the  cause  of  which  is  only  too  patent.  The  battle  is  witncBsett 
from  the  galleries.  It  is  to  some  extent  reproduced  in  the  press, 
though  the  daily  press  is  too  generous  to  talkers.  If  it  would  only 
print  verbatim  what  some  people  say,  it  is   possible  that  constituencies 
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woiiM  licar  something  alraut  the  merits  uf  the  pcojilc  they  send, 
the  public  iucoureuieuce  which  they  oiuec  by  their  choice.  1  k&v 
heard  ODO  membor,  conspicuous  for  frequent  and  irrelevant  s{K!cch, 
rejwat  l!ic  same  Hentence,  with  the  siiuple  object  of  waettug  time,  for 
nearly  twenty  miotites. 

Hut  the  general  public  cAiinot  kuuw  how  much  busiuess  is  resllj 
tTBrnactixl  in  tJic  division  lobbies.  More  would  bu  Hunt  il'  the  gentlemen 
on  the  TrcAsury  Itcnch  were  a  little  less  mBgni(ii.ent.  As  it  ia, 
DUDibcrlcst  dilBcultics  are  smoothed  over,  and  many  explauatioas  arc 
made  on  topics  debated,  by  those  who  rarely  speak,  and  do  l)cttcr  by 
not  speaking.  Genuine  amendments  arc  constantly  juuscd  iu  either' 
lobby,  ambiguities  arc  eiplaiticd,  irritation  or  alarms  quieted.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  much  of  the  best  huMiie-ss  in  the  House  is  dune  in 
places  from  which  no  report  comes,  and  from  men  uf  whom  the  world 
hears  little  or  nothing,  during  the  time  when  some  noia^  speaker  is 
gesticulating  to  the  reporters  and  iho  galleries.  The  public  requires 
to  know  vhat  is  done  iu  that  part  uf  the  House  to  which  it  ia  admitted. 
It  docs  not  know  how  much  more  is  done  ia  the  dirisioa  lobbies. 
Few  men  arc  convinced  by  speeches,  many  »re  in  conversation. 

Several  eaiues  tend  to  volubility  of  speech.  One  is  vanity,  the 
earliest  temptation  which  attacks  fluent  audacity.  Another  is  the 
impression,  nnhappily  too  much  encouraged  by  fitcts,  that  if  one  is  not 
fax}  much  of  a  tJorc — and  it  seems  to  need  some  taet  for  a  man  to  sec 
that  he  is  a  bore  in  the  House — frequent  spceoh  ia  a  road  to  office  uuder 
all  circumstances,  and  is  a  broad  road  to  the  speaker  in  Opposition. 
Auuthci'  is  the  belief  that  one's  constituency  is  gratitied  by  seeing  its 
member  constantly  in  the  papers.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  mistake,  for 
constituencies  are  much  more  apt  to  count  the  divisions  in  which  thetr 
members  are  found^  and  this  withont  much  rcganl  to  tlic  quality  of  the 
division,  plainly  because  they  prefer  allegiance  and  atlcntiou  to  volu- 
bility. Sometimes  gentlemen  who  arc  really  well  informed  on  some 
things  wish  to  get  a  reputation  for  being  well  iuformcd  on  all  thingSt 
and  task  the  patience  of  the  House  excessively.  There  are  others  who 
wish  to  waste  time  by  speech,  in  order  to  prevent  the  GoeemmeQt 
from  carrying  necessary  measures,  that  they  may  be  euiihled  to  announce 
to  llieir  snpiiorters  that  the  Session  has  been  very  barren,  and  that  the 
Government  announced  what  they  did  not  intend  to  perform.  One  of 
the  oaslcjtt  proecHacs  bj  nthich  this  waste  of  time  can  be  effected,  ia  by 
indulging  iu  unlimited  predictions.  I  oucc  ventured  on  sayiug  in,  the 
House,  that  if  Mr.  Speaker  would  rule  that  every  member  who  pro- 
])h(!sied  was  unt  uf  order,  the  debatcK  would  be  shortened  constantly 
by  one-half,  frequently  by  nine-tenths.  T^iey  who  have  listened  will 
hardly  say  that  this  is  nn  exaggeration. 

l^crc  arc,  besides,  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  wish  to  bring 
the  British  Parliament  into  contempt,  to  stultify  its  whole  proceedings, 
perhaps  to  force  a  disruption  of  the  ParUamcut  itself— certainly,  in  some 
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nmaner  wliicli  is  hitherto  undefiaod,  to  materially  alter  the  Uninn  of 
1800.  Mont  persons,  I  believe^  are  coming  to  the  couclusiou  that  the 
House  of  CoiDinoas  unilcrtakKs  biutinesi  which  liail  better  be  left  to 
tool  authorities;  aud  some  who  hare  thought  the  matter  orcr  carefully, 
•n  of  opiuioD  that  the  interesta  of  the  public  have  been  scriou»ly 
L-ompromiaed  by  the  present  method  of  Private  Bill  legislation.  Hence 
it  wouhl  be  veil  if  iiistitutions  were  framed  by  vhich  some  form  of 
fvderal  legislation  of  a  limited  kind  could  be  left  to  locally  elected 
bodies.  It  w  tme  that  uudcr  the  present  system  such  a  reform  would 
uot  matcrinlly  ecouumisu  the  time  which  is  at  the  diipusal  of  the 
Ilouac.  It  ia  very  rarely  the  case  that  the  priTate  bunineaa  demauds  more 
than  the  half-hour  allotted  to  it,  though  it  certainly  absorbs  not  a  Utttc 
time  in  the  morning  vbcit  Committees  are  sitting.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  relief  of  busincM  ia  not  that  which  certain  kinds  of  obstruct! renews 
wLsfa  to  affect.  It  will  be  fonud  that  those  EugUshmcn  who  arc 
most  TexatLoujs  in  the  House,  are  generally  such  perHons  as  Kit  for  small 
boroughs,  in  which  influence  is  predominant  and  public  opinion  is 
weak.  One  of  thuie  gentlemen,  whose  constituency  is  rather  larger 
thau  that  of  some  others,  Uas  had  a  signilicant  reception  from  his 
sopportem  lately,  and  i»  perhaps  instructed  that  he  is  making  a 
mittokc.  At  tJic  present  time,  it  is  not  very  wise  to  be  recognised  as 
a  Parliaraeutary  nuiuince  by  any  body  of  EogUsh  elector*  who  are 
Qumerous  lud  tolerably  well  informed. 

But  the  CBKC  is  diflerent  with  name  of  those  wlio  come  from  Ireland. 
It  18  quite  clear  that  a  number  of  IriAh  members  are  convinced  that  to 
insult  the  Parttamcnt,  and  to  malign  its  principal  statesmcu,  is  a  highly 
popular  prorcdufE.  They  believe,  aud  they  avow  their  belief,  that  tliey 
c«n  win  and  keep  their  Beats  by  such  a  course  of  action.  That  they  i 
should  succeed  in  their  atteni|>t  should  be  impossible.  That  they  are 
able  to  do  OA  much  as  they  do  in  humiliating,  That  tbey  should  be 
Teatraiucd  is  no  outrage  un  freedom  of  debate,  but  the  application  of 
necessary  remedies  to  an  offcDCC  which  takes  freedom  away  firom 
the  majority  of  the  other  members. 

The  Speaker  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  pratcctor  nf  the  righta  of 
minorities,  and  even  though  that  be  a  iniuority  of  one.  The  Iiouec 
demands  this  of  ]iim,  and  recognizes  hi^  authority  in  this  direction.  No 
ouc  can  recall  a  case  in  which  a  member,  however  unpopular  be  might 
personally  be,  was  not  permitted  free  speech,  whenever  he  had  something 
to  sny  which  should  in  fairness  be  heard.  The  House  nudonbtt-dly 
correct*  prolixity  by  inattentionj  by  conversation,  and  even  by  outcries. 
It  is  justified,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrest  the  progre$!>  of  busi- 
ness by  obstructivo  talk,  to  insist  ou  the  member  resuming  bis  scat. 
Such  a  method  should  certainly  be  adopted  on  Wednetdaya  when  tlic 
six  o'clock  bell  adjourns  the  House.     To  talk  a   Bill  ovt  o  of 

the  forms  of  the  House,  and  the  abuse  aliould  be  rcctifif 
practice  this  obvious  convenience  was  to  be  «sH  »♦ 
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rretion,  subject  to  a  vote  of  the  House,  nnd,  T  contend,  witlioat  debate. 
It  is  alwnj'9  witliiu  the  Spcnker's  power  to  rebuke  rambling  talk,  reitera* 
tioiiH,  and  deliberate  attempts  to  waste  lime.  That  he  would  excrciae 
his  inherent  powers  if  the  right  of  moving  the  adjournment,  aud 
rcitorling  progress  at  the  discretion  of  au  iiidiridaaL,  were  abrogated, 
rantiot,  I  tliiuk,  be  doubted.  The  palieoce  of  the  House  \s  constaatly 
forced  by  the  threat  that  if  the  bore  is  not  heard,  he  will  more  tlic 
axljounjment. 

Tlie  prineipal    remedy   which   boa   been,   suggested    for   iuordinate 
gaiTuhty,  obtrusive  vanity,  and  deliberate  obstructiou  i»  the  declaration 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  by  motion  without  discuBsion,  tliat  the  debate 
be  now  closed.     It  seems  as  reasonable  that   any  member  shouhl  move 
that  the  debate  cease  and  a  divisiou  Iw  takcii,  as  it  is  to  allow  a  mem- 
ber to  movu  the  adjournment  »r  that  the  Chairmau  rt-port  progress;  and  I 
iraagitie  that  whcu  the  nuisance  of  empty  prolixity  tirat  became  a  aerious 
grievance,  such  a  course  would  have  been  adopted,  hail  il  not  been  wen  that, 
according  Co  the  traditions  of  the  House,  the  motion  for  closing  ihe  debate 
would   hare  led  lo  fresh  duhate,  aud  have  loosened  again  the  tirewmie 
tongues  of  those  who,  having  already  sgmken,  could  tijus  get  a  fresh  start. 
Ah  la  well  knowEi,  the  Speaker,  on  his  own  authority,  declared  the  debate 
cloxed  on  the  ^ud  of  February.    This  has  beeu  treated  as  a  coup  d'etat; 
but  I  hold,  aud  have  always  held,  that  the  actiou  oi  the  Speaker  was  justi- 
fied by  the  rule  of  the  lOthof  May,  IGIO,  thmt  Mr.  Speaker  can  stfty"im- 
ppftineiit  Rpeechcs."  Thiit  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker  was  directed  against  a 
small  kuot  of  pci'somt  was  not  disputed  ut  the  time,  and  was  immediately 
justified  by  the  actiou  of  those  whose  conduct  was  corrected.     In  all  Par- 
liamentary history  there  has  nc-ver,  probably,  been  a  more  ludicrous  ex- 
hibition llmu  the  actiou  of  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  whcu  be  marched  out  of 
the  House  with  his  cumpanioun,  with  his  hatid   iu  the  air,  and  shouting 
"Privilege  1"  Is  I'ftrli&mcutary  privilege,  then,  the  right  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  people  to  make  all  bnuincss  impossible';'      Is  it  the  privilege  of 
persons  to   continue    [ogeihi-r  ui   order  that  a  small  minority  may  not 
unly  dictate  to,  but  control,  browbeat,  and  eveu  eoeree  au  overwhelming 
majority  ?     If  it  is.  the  party  of  Cfaarleii  the  First,  whvu    lie  sought  to 
seize  Ihe  live  members,  should  have  walked  out  of  the  House  shoutiag 
"Privilege!"  ■ 

It  may  be  ueeestary  to  demand  of  the  House  iv-hcthcr  a  debate  should 
not  be  closed.  It  is  at  least  reasonable  to  say  that  this  is  only  the 
fonoal  acceplancc  of  that  which  a  generation  ago  was  a  regular  uiider- 
slBiiding  with  the  Whips.  Such  an  uudorstauding  is  impraeticable  now, 
for  tie  thirty  or  forty  memhetH  who  follow  Mr.  Parncll  affect  to  be  u 
[arly  by  themttclvts,  and  to  in»i)<t,  hh  an  iniliutlvo  to  their  ]>09ilion,  to  have 
(.DC  oftbeirmtmbrrs  named  on  all  Com  niittccs,  though  they  regularly  shirk 
the  duty  which  they  dcmHiid.  But  iuRuilcly  more  important  than  the 
clcftingof  the  debate  is  the  correction  of  individual  impertinence,  andtbts 
by  a  process  more  cfleclive  tbau  the  weak  and  baiting  rule  of  the  S8tb  of 
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Feb.  1880,  the  most  rational  part  of  which  iitlie  coaclaJtag  clause;  "Pro- 
vided alwa.y!i,  that  nothing  in  this  Resolution  ahnU  be  tnkea  to  dcprirc 
the  House  of  the  power  of  proceeding  af^ainst  any  member  accordiug  to 
aucient  usages."  These  ancient  nsagcs  always  involved  the  Kiupension  of 
the  member  from  speaking  at  least,  and  probably  from  voting  ;  and, 
inorc  important  still,  it  will  be  found  that  wheii  a  member  after  sueli  diici* 
plinc  was  readmitted,  he  was  required  to  make  an  apology  to  the  House' 
for  bis  miscoDduct.  But  thero  is  reason  to  fear  that  if  the  power  of 
moving  the  closing  of  the  debate  be  acceded  to  without  other  rnlcj',  giving 
authority  to  the  Speaker  or  the  House  over  the  conduct  of  individual 
members,  the  right  of  speech  during  eueh  debate  ta  does  occur  will  be 
left  only  to  the  most  voluble  and  ungovernable  persoii*.  For  it  cauuot 
be  too  frequently  insisted  on.  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  House  wialica 
to  transnct  business,  and  that  those  wbo  wish  to  liiuder  it  arc  a  small, 
and  should  be  an  impotent  minority.  It  is  also  true,  that  must  well- 
informed  persons  eau  geuerally  state  ivhat  they  have  to  say  in  tea 
minutw;  -  ■-  .  %Ld-a  '.      ■ 

Again,  it  is  expedient  that  the  number  of  fitages  through  which  a  Bill 
passes  should  be  lessened.  In  early  days,  it  might  have  been  nccessitry 
that  the  process  should  be  prolonged,  for  the  Bill  was  not  printed  till  it. 
became  law,  and  thercfure  it  was  proper  to  adopt  every  expedient  in 
order  that  its  contents  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  members.  It 
is  known  that  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  of  U»t  Session  was  opposed, 
and,  what  was  worse,  debated,  if  the  talk  contd  he  calied  debate,  at  every 
rtagc  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  limit  the  discussion  at  the  several 
stages  of  such  a  Bill,  though  it  may  be  plain  that  the  motion  for  leave  lit 
intended  to  prevent  the  pro|)o«al  of  any  entirely  irregular  act,  Tlie 
first  reading  simply  admits  that  there  is  reason  in  the  altcntiun  of  the 
House  being  called  to  that  which  the  Bill  proposes  to  enact;  the  second, 
that  it  gives  a  general  asseut  to  tlie  principles  and  details  of  the 
measure ;  and  that  the  reference  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Home  is 
intended  to  allow  aoareful  examination  into  the  Hufiiciency  of  its  details. 
The  report,  the  third  rcmling,  and  the  motion  tlint  the  Bill  do  now  pass, 
are  obviously  capable  of  abbreviation,  though  the  teport  does  give  oppor- 
tunity fur  the  rcvisioD  of  what  may  have  been  done  tiaatily,  and  at  least 
for  tlic  correction  of  obnous  errors. 

It  has  bccu  oflen  suggested  that  Bills  wbtcli  have  passed  through 
certain  stages  in  one  Session  should  be  taken  up  at  the  »amc  ]K>iut  in 
any  Scwion  of  the  same  Parharnent,  Tlic  general  defence  for  the  present 
practice  is  that  public  opinion  may  in  the  inten'al  liavc  undergone  a 
change.  Tfais  is,  however,  a  very  inadequate  explanation.  In  our  days, 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  public  opinion  out  of  doom  generally  pre- 
cedes legislation,  and  often  for  a  very  long  time.  The  reason  why  the 
present  custom  prevails  is  probably  tbo  fact  Ihat  in  early  times  parlia- 
ments rarely  lasted  beyond  a  single  session,  or  in  the  rare  eases  in  which 
they  wore  prolonged  into  two  years,  the  interval*  of  the  silting  were 
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a^journiucaU  ami  not  prorogations.  Apart  from  the  waste  of  time,  tho 
priDcipal  iucoDYcoicacc  of  tbc  present  practice  appcara  to  me  to  be  tbat 
the  promoters  of  tbo  Bill,  he  it  the  act  of  the  Goremment  or  of  private 
TDemberB,  an*  led,  iu  order  tu  saTS  their  measure,  into  ni&kiog  hnaty  aud 
iiBBaliRfactory  cximprotntses,  which  raiise  great  inconveDieDce  while  they 
last,  ami  constantly  require  nupplcraentary  legislation  for  their  correc- 
tion. Were,  however,  the  Bill  taken  up  in  the  following  session  at  the 
point  at  which  it  was  dropped  in  the  preceding,  the  imperfect  measure 
might  have  the  benefit  of  criticism  in  detail  during  the  receas,  and  be  iu 
the  bands,  so  to  speak,  of  a  committee  of  the  public,  before  ita  fiual 
acceptance  or  rejection. 

But  the  tnoKt  important  niggcstton  whioh  has  been  made  with  the 
view  of  lessening  the  stress  of  business,  is  the  proposal  that  Bills  after  a 
second  reading  should  be  referred  to  "  Grand  Committees,"  who  should 
have  authority  to  report  on  tliem  to  tlie  House.  It  is,  I  presume,  in* 
tended  that  sucb  a  report  should,  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  super- 
sede those  Committees  of  the  whole  House  before  whom  the  BiU  after 
the  second  reading  posses  in  review,  clause  by  clause.  If,  indeed,  the 
powers  now  esprci&ed  by  n  Committee  of  the  whole  House  are  to  remain 
in  their  integrity,  one  does  not  nt  first  sight  see  what  conld  be  gained 
by  this  expedient. 

Sucb  Committees  as  modem  reformers  of  Parliamentary  procedure 
reciHDmend  under  the  ancient  name  of "  Grand  Committees,"  would  be 
very  dtlTcrout  from  that  whose  title  they  are  to  take.  According  to  Sir 
Erskine  May,  they  did  not  differ  from  Committees  of  the  whole  House, 
and  had  lung  become  obsolete  when,  in  m32,  the  formal  apjiointaient 
of  such  Committees  was  discontinued. 

The  modern  idea  of  a  Grand  Committee  is,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
each  scsKioii  a  certain  number  of  members  should  be  appointed  oil 
several  grouiis  of  public  measures,  as  trade,  agriculture,  educatiou, 
public  health,  currency,  revenue  aud  expenditure,  and  the  like.  The 
number  of  such  a  Committee  has  been  variously  Buggcstcii.  Perhaps  they 
should  he  large,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Administration, 
include  the  whole  House.  Each  Committee  should  have  n  chainnnn 
elected  by  the  members,  and  the  chairman  should  have,  unlike  the  present 
practice,  bis  own  vote,  and  in  case  of  equality,  a  casting  rote,  iu  the 
c:tcrcisc  of  which  he  should  follow  the  practice  which  is  uow  regular  iu 
the  case  of  the  Speaker's  vote  aud  that  of  the  Chairman  of  Committees. 
I  conclude  that  thoy  who  propose  the  creation  of  sucb  Committees  woald 
make  attendance  obligatory,  as  it  i.i  in  Committee*  on  Private  Bills. 

Tlie  use  »hi<.-h  such  Committees  would  be  to  the  House  would 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  reference.  Let  us  assume  that  such  a 
Bill  as  the  Irlah  Land  Act  passed  the  seeoud  reading,  the  debate  oD-tbis 
stage  having  nccoMirily  not  only  exhausted  opinion  on  tbc  principle  of 
the  measure,  but  on  the  most  important  aud  essential  details. .  It  is  now 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  who  must  be  iustructed  to  report  on  it 
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to  the  House  wtthia  a  definite  time,  or  most  oak  the  House  lc»-e,  if 
need  be,  for  a  further  prolougatioQ  of  the  time  allotted  them.  The  duty 
of  such  a  Committee  will  be  to  bring  Ihn  bill  iato  accordance  nith  tho 
iustructiuns  of  the  sceoiid  reading,  aud  the  formal  clmractcr  of  the 
reference  under  which  they  act,  aud  from  this  rcfereoce  they  must  not 
dqiart,  except  to  state  what,  if  nuy,  arc  the  deficicDCca  of  the  Bill  in 
currying  oat  the  jirovisiona  of  tlic  Act,  aud  what  niuy  he  contradictions 
or  redundancies  in  its  language. 

Such  a  Committee  should  iuritc,  under  the  aame  terms  of  reference, 
suggestions  from  such  members  of  the  House  as  are  not  serving  on  it. 
But  it  should  sit,  while  engaged  iu  ita  labours,  under  the  same  rules  u 
those  which  at  jireseut  guide  Select  Committoes,  Straugers  should  not 
he  alli>u-«d  to  he  prm>ent,  and  members,  nnlcss  thi^y  arc  for  reasons 
approved  by  the  Committee  invited  to  attend,  should  be  required  to 
withdraw.  The  Committee,  in  ease  they  need  it,  should  be  entitled  to 
have  the  scrvtcDs  of  a  draughtsman,  who  should  prepare  or  modify 
clftuses,  according  to  the  ncccssitica  of  the  case,  under  the  terms  of 
the  reference.  They  should,  when  they  have  duly  weighed  the  clauses, 
print  auch  amendments  as  they  make  iu  parallel  columns  to  the  cUuses 
of  the  original  draught,  and  then  report  thtim  to  the  house. 

I  quite  hRltcvc  that  such  C-ommittcci,  chosen  fairly,  with  limits  put 
on  their  action,  and  with  the  definite  obligation  that  they  should  bring 
tho  details  of  the  measure  into  accord  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
and  its  leading  provisions,  would  materially  expedite  busine&s.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  Committee  is  impartial,  and  loyal  to  its  instructtona. 
It  iq  therefore  instantly  raised  out  uf  the  atmosphere  of  party  ties  or 
personal  prejudice.  The  most  ardent  advocate  of  what  is  called  freedom 
of  contract  in  the  letting  and  occupancy  cif  land  would  be  constrained 
to  give  his  aid  to  that  which  Parliament  has  alBrmcd,  in  order  that  the 
act  may  be  workable  ami  nclf- contained.  The  most  enthusiastic 
Bupporter  of  Griffith's  valuation,  or  a  prairie  rent  or  no  rent,  would  he 
•obliged  to  make  hin  notions  square  with  the  business  which  has  to  be 
done,  and  from  which,  hy  the  terms  of  the  reference,  he  could  not  depart, 
A  great  majority  of  the  mcraliers  uii  both  sides  of  the  Housii  would 
support  the  Committee,  as  they  now  do  in  the  report  of  Private  Bills, 
for  the  Hnnse  is  generally  disinclined  to  reject  a  Dill  which  has  been 
rccommcndcii  upstairH. 

If  the  reform  in  procedure  superseded  the  work  of  the  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  would  be  proh&bly 
prolonged  by  reference  to  detail,  and  attempts  would  be  matte  to  iu- 
troduee  amcndmenu  on  the  report,  and  to  re-commit  tlie  Hill,  in  order 
that  such  amendments  may  be  inserted.  It  is  probable  that  in  all  cues 
much  time  would  in  the  aggregate  be  saved.  But  unless  stringent 
measures  are  taken  ogainat  irrelevant,  tautological,  and  obstructive 
speech,  the  remedy  for  the  existing  inconveniences  will  not  have  been 
found.     Do  what  wc  wtllj  the  mischief  comes  from  individuals,  and  its 
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motive  is  eitlier  a  morbid  ranity  or  a  determination  to  erabarra»i  the 
conrse  of  business  for  party  purposes,  or  the  personal  ends  of  a  particiiUr 
orf^nixation.  Nov,  if  a  Government  is  onlj  n)o<lerately  stroni;,  it  will 
carrv  vhat  is  necessnry  for  its  own  esiittence  or  credit  tbrough  any 
opposicioD.  What  it  will  socriBce,  indeed  is  ooaittrained  to  sacrifice,  are 
those  public  measures  which  may  be  of  supreme  importance  to  the  com- 
muQitv,  but  are  only  slightly  connected  with  party,  or  may  be  postponed 
without  Bciiously  damaging  party  interests.  Such,' for  iti'stancc,  is  the 
new  Bankruptcy  1)111,  such  should  be  the  Corrupt  Practices  Dill,  sucU 
was,  in  the  last  Session,  the  Alkali  VTorks  Regulation  Bill,  which  was 
practically  carried  through  nil  its  stages  at  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing,  and  by  the  efforts  of  those  who  support  the  (rovemmcnt,  especially 
on  the  adranced  Libcrnl  side.  The  Conservatives,  who  declared  through 
Sir  R.  Cross,  that  the  passage  of  the  Bill  was  essential  to  English 
agricnlture,  were  generally  absent  from  the  House  when  the  Bill  was 
diflcuRsed. 

Tbe  lateness  of  ttic  hour  at  which  the  Houae  begins  its  busiuesa  i» 
another  cause  of  delay,  and  is  an  CTcnsc  for  loquacity.  The  merchant 
has  been  nt  his  counting-house  in  the  morning,  the  barrister  has  been  in 
court,  and  divers  other  members  have  had  their  engagements  and  hare 
satisfied  them.  Unlike  any  other  deliberative  assembly,  the  House 
of  Commons  beginis  its  work  when  ercry  other  kiiid  of  work  is  over.  It 
is  not  wonderfal  that  business  done  when  the  hours  of  ordinary  business 
arc  past  should  be  uubusinessUkc.  But  as  long  aa  the  community  expects 
gratuitous  service  from  its  representatives,  and  puts  heavy  charges  on 
the  process  by  mhirh  the  function  is  obtained,  it  has  to  put  up  with  the 
leavings  of  the  member's  time.  In  all  other  Parliaments  members  are 
paid  only  enough  to  discourage  them  from  undertaking  politics  as  a  pro- 
fession, but  enough  to  enable  the  country  which  they  represent  to  claim 
the  best  of  their  time  and  their  energies.  In  every  Parliament  but  oar 
owik  the  meetings  of  the  House  arc  held  in  the  nioruiug. 

I  believe,  tbRU,  from  tucli  experience  as  I  have  had,  that  the  prospect 
of  reforming  the  procedure  of  the  House  lies  more  in  a  firm,  just,  and 
pnidcnt  restraint  of  individuals,  tliati  in  a  code  of  nites,  and  that  wveral 
inconveniences  under  Ihe  hest  nrr-ingemcnts  will  continue,  as  long  as  the 
nation  hasonly  the  right  to  the  rcsidum  of  a  mcmber'a  leisure. 


Jaueh  K.  Tuokold  Rogkm. 


Jan.  8, 1882. 
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N  the  preface  to  tlie  Data  v/  Ethics,  there  occurs  the  following 

scntcucc : — 

"  With  a  view  W  clearaass,  I  bavo  treated  saparalely  some  cora*li>livo  .is[>«>cts 
^of  Miuluct,  driiwing  cyiiyluwona  «it)iQr  of  whicti  liecomcs  uiilrtlc  if  divorced  froia 
tlie  otb«r;  and  K'jto  thus  girca  abuudaiit  upportunity  for  misrvpreicnlatioii." 

When  1  wrote  this  sentence,  I  little  dreamed  that  Prof.  Gnhlwin  Smith 
■would  be  the  mau  to  verify  my  cxpcctHtion  more  fully  than  I  expected 
it  to  1}£  Ycrilicd  by  the  bitterest  bigot  among  those  clasftcd  as 
orthcKlox, 

I  do  not  pmposc  here  to  ent<!r  upon  n  controTersy.  1  propose 
simply  to  warn  readers  thnt,  before  accepting  Prof.  Ooldnin  Smith's 
Tcrsions  of  my  >-icw9,  it  will  ho  well  to  take  the  prccmition  of  refnrriiig 
to  the  views  as  expressed  by  myself,  to  see  whether  the  two  eorreKpond. 
And  by  way  of  showing  that  this  warning  is  called  for,  1  will  give  them 
the  opifortumty  of  coiupariDg  rcpreacutatiou  with  reality  in  a  single 
instance. 

In  bia  artielc  in  the  last  numhor  of  Ibis  Itevicir,  and  on  pflgc  3-10^ 
he  chnraetcrizes  the  doctrine  1  have  set  forth  in  tliese  words : — 

"Ad  iiuthoriuiJvA  conacienoc,  duty,  virtue,  o\>lig)ition,  priucij)!)!,  niid  ri-cti- 
tuile  [>f  molivi*.  no  moroeiitor  into  hi«  duliiiiUunK,  or  fOTm  partii  »f  Ins  !sy»iirui, 
tbnn  docs  tlia  rclisious  stmctioiu" 

Before  going  further,  let  the  reader  dwell  ii  moment  on  tliiit  statc- 
mcut  and  consider  the  full  iutplicatioii  of  its  words.  Let  him  ask 
Wmself  what  kind  of  conclusions  be  would  loolc  for  in  a  system  of 
ethics  wblcb  does  not  recognize  "au  authoritative  conscience ;"  what 
ideaK  of  right  uud  wrung  are  likely  to  be  fouud  iu  a  treatise  oti  conduct 
which  excludes  "duty"  and  "virtue;"  what  he  tbiaka  louat  lie  tlio 
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gciicrul  traits  of  u  morul  doctrine  ic  wliicli  "  principle"  baa  no  pliicc. 
Theti,  wlicii  \\i:  liua  fullv  impres&ed  himself  tvitli  the  mcaniug  of  Prof. 
Smith's  words,  and  imagined  the  kind  of  teaching  indi^-ated  by  them, 
let  hill)  obi$prve  the  teaching  he  actually  tiiHls.  The  fullowiiig  passage 
frtjm  chap.  ix.  of  the  Data  of  Etkict,  will  |ite|>are  the  way  for  more 
8|)ccific  passages: — 

"  It  IS  quiLv  couaistcnt  to  ns^oH  that  linjijiinoss  W  ihr  tdtimnte  mm  of  action, 
anil  at  the  same  tiniL-  to  di-ny  thfit  it  cnn  bv  roachwl  by  making  it  the  imtnediftte 
aim.  I  go  with  Sir.  Sidgwick  a*  far  aa  tlio  conclusion  thnl  •  we  must  at  least 
admit  Uiv  dwindiility  uf  crufiniiing  or  correcUng  tlie  rt^ulu  ofouch  conipamoiu 
[of  pItNisurL>s  and  jinins]  by  any  oilifr  melliml  upon  whiirh  ■ui'  may  find  reason 
to  rely ;'  and  1  then  go  riirthor,  niitl  «ny  tUiit  throiif>h<iut  a  large  part  of  conduct 
guidaucc  1>y  iucli  Doii)|>arisona  la  to  b«  entirely  set  aside  nud  rqilaced  by  other 
guidance"  (iip.  155-Gj. 

Eren  without  going  further,  it  wilt,  I  think,  be  niatiifcst  enongh  that 
instead  of  putting  pleasures  and  pains  in  the  foreground,  an  alone  to  be 
considered  in  determining  right  and  wrong  (which  Professor  Goldwia 
Smith's  account  of  my  views  will  lead  every  reader  to  suppose  I  do), 
I  have  liere  distinctly  asserted  the  need  for  another  method  of  dctcr- 
luiuiiig  right  and  wrong.  Aud  if  coraparisims  of  plenanro!)  and  pains, 
or  estimationtt  of  happiaCHtt,  arc  to  be  "  entirely  Ret  aside"  in  the 
guidance  of  "  a  large  jiarl  of  conduct,"  it  will  pnzzle  any  reader  to 
conceive  what  auch  guidunec  can  he  if  there  arc  cxclndcd  from  it  all 
ideas  of  pnnciplc,  rectitude,  duty,  obligation.  But  now,  remarking 
this  much,  I  go  on  to  point  out  that  a  large  part  of  the  clftptcr  is 
devoted  to  the  refutation  of  Bcntham'a  doctrine  that  happiness  is  to 
be  the  immetliatc  object  of  pursuit.  I  have  insieted  on  the  autborita- 
tiTe  rhariicter  of  certain  "  regulative  principles  for  the  conduct  of 
attsQciatcd  human  beings"  (p.  IG~)  which  are  already  recognized  and 
"established;"  and  have  urged  that  conformity  to  these  mnat  he  the 
direct  aim,  and  not  happiness.  ConcemiDg  certain  moral  ideas  and 
sentiments  I  have  said ; — 

"Arc  they  «npcrnnturally -earned  inodvji  of  Uiinking  and  feeling,  tending  lo 
make  men  fiilfi!  the  conditions  to  bsppiiicxs  ?  If  so,  their  andioiity  ut  pt'r«mp- 
tory.  Are  they  modes  of  ihiiiking  and  feeliag  naturally  caukciI  in  men  by 
cxpcricnco  pf  these  oonditiona  ?  if  so,  tliftit  authority  Is  no  less  peremptory*' 
(p.  168). 

And  then,  baring  in  various  ways  explained  and  enforced  the  need 
for  these  "  regulative  principles,"  and  the  peremptory  authority  of  these 
*■  inodw  of  thinking  and  feeling"  known  as  conscience,  I  have  closed 
the  chapter  by  saying  that  "  conflicting  ethical  theories"  "  8c\'Crally 
embody  portionn  of  the  truth;  and  simply  require  combining  in  proper 
order  to  embody  the  whole  truth"  (p.  171). 

•■The  thcologiod  tiu'ory  contJiins  ii  p;»rt.  If  for  the  divine  will,  supposed 
to  be  supeniatn  rally  Tcvi'aleil,  wo  Hiihstimt*  the  naturally -revealed  end  towards 
which  the  Power  innnirt'st«>d  thronjjiiout  Evolution  works ;  tiien,  since  Evolution 
has  been,  aad i>  ntiU,  woikiag  towar Jii  th«  highvat  life,  it  fuliows  tluit  conforming 
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to  those  priociplos  b^  which  the  liip^^cst  life  U  Mclimred,  is  fiirtliering  thftt  end. 
Th«  docLrine  llint  perfcctiou  or  exculleQcu  ol  nntur«  should  hv.  tlic  objoCt  of 
porsuil,  ia  in  one  soitse  true  j  tur  it  tactti)'  rucogiiizca  that  idcul  ibmi  of  being 
wlii(!}i  llii'  higliert  life  inijtlic^s,  iirii]  to  whicli  Ecoliilion  tends.  Tbon;  is  a  trutli, 
also,  in  iJil'  docirino  that  virtue  must  bo  the  nim  j  fop  this  ia  niiother  form  of  the 
doctrine  tliat  the  aim  must  be  to  fiil£l  the  condiliui»  to  achievement  of  cbc 
liighest  lit'u.  TliHt  the  iiiluitions  of  a  morul  fuciilly  should  guido  our  conduct, 
»4  proposition  in  which  a  truth  is  conluint^d  ;  for  tlies^  intaitiouB  are  the  slowly 
erganized  rosulw  &fexp«ri«nce9  reci-ivod  by  lliG  race  whU'C  living;  in  prcscncv  of 
llitse  rondiliori!*.  And  thiit  )i;ip[>inc-<5  as  th«  »m[in-nic  end  is  beyond  quesiion 
tTTif;  for  ihi<  li  tho  comcomitunt  of  that  highMt  hfe  whidi  every  theory  of 
tnomi  ;^ii<}anc&  hiu  distinctly  or  vnguely  in  view. 

"So  uiidi-i-at.anding  thulr  ri.-Ii>(ivc  [luaitiun.-,  tlio^e  ctliiuil  »yiitcni5  which  make 
virtue,  Ttglit.  o!)lig!itiou,  the  citrdinal  niins,  tin)  sfion  to  bt?  compleoientary  to 
ilHisv  <!iJiK*!il  systeina  -which  make  wcHare,  pleasure,  hnppincft,  the  cawitial 
aims"  (pp.  171-2). 

Kor  is  this  all.  Having  aascrted  that  tlie  moral  seutiments  "  are 
in(1i»pcnsal)le  as  incentives  aad  deterrents/' and  iLat'^'tliC  iutuitious 
corresponding  to  tlicse  scntimcuts"  bave  "a  general  authority  to  be 
reverently  rccogiiixed/' 1  have  cndocl  by  saying: — 

"Htioce,  recognising  in  dno  dvgrecB  all  tho  various  oUticu]  tlmuries,  conduct 
in  its  highest  form  will  take  aa  gaidc*,  ianato  pcrcoplionn  of  right,  dul^'  «nlight«iied 
Slid  ninde  preciw  by  an  analytic  inl'^lligonce  ;  while  conscioutt  that  the.it:  ^tiidca 
are  proxiimit»Iy  Kiiprvinu  wltrly  bt-cause  they  l«id  to  iliw  ultimately  sufneniu 
end,  hnppineM  ipeciat  and  general"  (pp.  172— S), 

Gt^terieucc  docs  not  lead  me  to  niippwe  that  Professor  Ooldwin  Stnitli 
will  admit  his  description  of  my  views  to  he  unjustified,  ('ontrariwisc, 
many  iustaiicca  have  proved  to  ine  tlint  when  the  statements  first  made 
are  not  distinguished  by  great  scrupulousness,  no  great  scrupulousiiefw 
is  shown  in  the  defence  of  tliem.  The  reader  will  be  able, 
Imwevcr,  to  doeidc  beforehand  whether  any  reply  whieli  may  he  made, 
ean  be  adequate.  He  hns  oimply  to  ask  lumRclf  whether,  having  read 
tlic  Kcutencc  I  have  quoted  from  Professor  (roldwin  Smith,  he  could  have 
expected  to  find  in  the  Data  of  Bthic»  the  passages  7  have  quoted  from 
it.  If  he  says  "No,"  aa  he  must  do,  tlicu  whatever  explanation  or 
defence  may  be  offered,  will  leave  outstanding  the  cltargc  of  grave  misre- 
presentation. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  assumed  that  this  jit  simply  a  mistake,  an  inadrcr- 
toiico,  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  Professor  Oohlwin  Smith — an  excep. 
tional  error  lie  has  fulleii  into.  Well,  even  were  this  true,  it  eonld  hardly. 
be  held  to  cscusc  hini ;  considering  that  his  statement  involves  a  eondrm- 
uatiirv  ehariiCteriKalion  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  Bnf  it  is  not  true.  So  far 
from  being  esceptionnl,  the  iustrmte  I  have  given  is  typical  of  his  entire 
critieiam.  I  have  noted  eight  other  statements  of  his  concerning  Ticws 
of  mine,  which  arc  quite  at  variance  with  the  facts — most  of  them  aft 
widely  at  variance  lu  the  one  I  have  instanced.  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy 
rither  my  own  time  or  the  pages  of  the  Coxtkuporary  Keview  in  setting 
forth  these  at  length ;  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  do  it  if  need  he. 

Hkbbert  Sfehckh. 

N  \  2 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 


IiI^R  Chftnnel  Tunnel  mny  bn  »ftl<1  to  be  ni  once  the  qii(!5tion  of  the 
hour  nnd  of  the  century.  Tliat  whicb  appearerl,  but  a  few  abort, 
jrears  ago,  a«  tlie  idle  ilream  of  a  visionary  enthusiast,  has  bccu' 
brought  within  the  range  of  practical  operation,  and  the  rjucstlau 
which  men  lire  aRking  each  other  to-tlay  ia  no  longer,  "  I'au  the 
Tiiiiucl  be  made?"  but  "  Ought  the  Tunnel  to  be  made?  and,  if  uot, 
why  not  V 

1 1  is  with  a  view  to  the  satisfactory  answer  of  thia  questiou  tliat  I 
tftkc  up  my  pen ;  and,  although  T  may  appear  prcRumptnouH  in  the  eyes 
of  tliose  who  have  giveu  a  contrary  opinion,  I  tay  at  ouce  that  I 
cannot  conceive  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  will  give  any  other 
than  an  aflirmatirc  reply  la  their  ultimate  aoliition  of  the  problem. 
Two  causes,  ind«d,  may  intervcQc  to  delay  that  reply,  and  these  must 
be  fairly  stated  in  order  to  be  euccessfully  encountered.  Tlic  first 
cause  is,  the  weight  wliieh  may  he  attached  by  Parliament  and  the 
public  to  the  politico]  and  military  objections  which  have  somewhat 
suddenly  sprung  up  aj^aiust  the  scheme.  The  second  cauHe  is  involved 
in  the  further  question — '■'  Who  is  to  make  the  Tunnel?"  For  it  is 
idle  tu  put  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  tliere  are  rival  claimants  for  tlio 
faouoUT  of  conductiug  this  great  enterprise  to  u  practical  result ;  and 
irbilst  this  division  among  the  siipportera  of  a  Cliauuel  T'uuucl  scheme 
nalurally  Ktrcugtbciis  its  opponents,  it  is  aho  so  manifestly  desirable 
that,  if  sTicb  a  woi-k  is  to  he  carriwl  out,  the  best  scheme  (if  only  ono)j 
should  he  adopted,  and  the  most  competent  men  should  conduct  it,  tb] 
those  iu  whose  hands  rests  the  decision  may  deem  it  wise  to  delay  the 
execution  of  the  project  until  thest;  jioiais  have  been  determined.  If, 
then,  I  cau.  sueecetl  in  dealing  with  those  two  passible,  if  not  probahle> 
Causes  of  delay   iu  such  a  manner  as  cither  to  remove  thcw  or  to 
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dimmisU  tlieir  importance  in  tlie  eyes  of  my  coniitrymcn,  I  sliall  not 
regret  tlic  step  wliicli  I  now  take  in  placing  tnyyiews  before  the  public. 
In  so  doing  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  I  desire  to  treat  witli 
great  deference  and  respect  tliose  liigb  autliorities  from  whom  I  am 
compelled  to  tliRcr,  and  I  slinll  eudeavour  to  esiiresa  that  difTcreiico  in 
courteous,  if  decided,  terms.  I  assume  tliat  we  all  have  for  our 
comraon  objects  the  good  of  our  own  country  and  the  progreeaivo  im- 
pruvcmcut  of  mankind,  and  I  shall  readily  abandon  or  modify  my 
opiniouH  if  it  can  bo  shown  that  they  arc  not  those  which  would  best 
advance  both  one  and  the  other. 

I  ha^-c  before  mc  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  i-ecent  number  of 
the  IslHtfcent/i  CftUui-y,  written  by  Admiral  Lord  Duiisany,  and  giving, 
as  he  tells  U8,  "  the  opinions  of  a  militon-  authonty  occupying  the 
highest  jwsitiou  in  the  estiniatiou  and  favour  of  the  country" — a 
description  which  is  undcrslvod  to  refer  lo  Sir  Garnet  Wolsclcy.  These 
high  authorities,  naval  and  military,  are  of  opinion  that  the  cou- 
strnction  of  the  Cliaiiiicl  Tunnel  would  expose  Great  Rritain  to  the 
danger  of  a  French  invasion,  and  their  opinions  hare  been  echoed  by 
others.  Indeed,  the  Admiral  and  the  General  have  not  been  the  first 
iu  nu  appeal  to  the  feara  of  their  fellow -country  men.  Upon  the  18th 
of  June  last,  the  Timta  hud  an  nrliele  to  which,  upon  the  15th  of  the 
present  month  (February),  it  complacently  appeals  as  having  bccu  the 
"origiuof  the  controversy."  In  that  article  the  Jt/nw  pointed  out 
that  the  Channel  Tnnnel  might  prove  "  a  weak  spot  in  our  defeusive 
armour,"  and  it  now  claims  that  public  opinion  has  to  a  great  citent 
followed  the  track  which  was  thus  indicated,  and  that,  if  the  construc- 
tiou  of  the  Tunnel  be  permitted,  "  a  fort,  impregoahlc  aa  far  as  military 
science  can  make  it  ao,  would  be  the  least  that  would  satisfy  reasonable 
persons."  Lord  Duusauy  sud  his  "military  authority"  have  followed 
closely  iu  the  track  of  the  limea,  and  the  article  to  which  1  now 
refer  may  be  considered  a  fair  and  candid  statement  of  the  "hobgoblin" 
argument. 

Lord  Diinsany  begins  with  an  anticipatory  disclaimer  of  iucouaislcucy, 
in  the  fact  that  he  had,  in  a  previous  article,  denied  that  the  "  silver 
streak"  was  an  adequate  protection  to  Great  IJritatn,  even  under  tho 
order  of  tilings  which  existed  before  this  terrible  Tunnel  was  in  con- 
templation. The  diaclumvr  wa$  altogether  unnecessary.  The  man 
who  thinks  thnt  an  armed  force,  sufficient  to  march  upou  London,  could 
be  landed  u[ton  onr«<outhcrn  const  without  a  tunnel,  cannot  be  deemed 
inconsistent  for  his  belief  that  the  construction  of  auch  a  work  would 
add  to  the  danger  which  hi;  already  dreads.  If,  as  the  old  song  says, 
"  Julius  Ciesar,  the  Komuu,  who  yielded  to  no  man,  came  by  water" — 
it  was  because  *'  he  couldn't  come  by  land  ;"  and  if  facilities  are 
aifordcd  for  the  latter  performance,  those  who  fear  a  repetition  of  the 
former  arc  by  no  means  iucontistent  in  feeling  their  apprehensions 
exactly  doublwl.       lint  we  must  push  Lonl  Dnnsany's  argument  to  its 
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logiciil  cnncliiMon,  wliicb  is  ucitlier  morr  nor  Icxb  than  this,  thai  Cirmt 
Britain,  in  anicr  to  l)c  safe,  ought  to  he  gaanlcd  by  a  cumplctc  "t^rdun" 
lOf  resftcis  of  var,  that  cammunicatioii  hctvrccn  the  Contiucitt  and  our 
"  tight  little  iftlaud"  should  bo  system aticfilly  discounted,  or  at  least 
roitrictcd  within  narrow  limits,  and  that  the  fcciiuga  which,  for  (»ur 
uational  safety,  we  ought  to  encourage  are  those  uf  universal  distrust  of 
ineii  of  all  othc^r  natioii<i,  and,  I  sup])usej  Frcnchmcu  in  piirtioulkr. 

It  CHuunt  be  too  Htruiigly  stalai  that  the  theory  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Cbaiincl  Tunnel  is  precisely  the  rcrme  of  this.     Brsidcs  and  be> 
yond  the  great  commercial  advantages  which  will  confessedly  he  derived 
from  bringiug  Great   Ui-itaiu    into    closer    contact  with    Contiucninl 
Kuropc,  they  believe  that  the  chances  of  iavasion  or  war  will  be  ro- 
. moved  (o  au  infinite  diMta-ucc,  and    immcasttrably  diminished    by  the 
;iicarer  OASociation  of  the  |ienp1e  on  either  side  the  water,  by  iho  more 
•frequent  intercourKe  of  tiiose  whose  common  iuteresls  will  continually 
become  larger  and  more  absorbing,  and  by  tljc  auftcutn^  of  prejudices 
and. removal  of  mutual  misconceptions  nbicU  sucli  intcrcourn;  canuot 
but  to  accomplish.      Upon  this  point,  indeed,  singularly  apposite  ore 
.the  words  of   Mr.  Cobden,  spoken    at    the  wirfe  of   the    .Mauebc«tcr 
jVthcnscuro,  in  Xovcmbcrj  lSt7,  at  a  time  when  the  intrigues  of  Louis 
(Philippe,  witli  respect  to  the  marriage  of  the  Quogu  of  Spain  and  her 
tnster,  had    greatly    strained    the    relatiuuii    between    this     country   and 
France,  and  when,  indeed,  the  two  countries  had  been  within  what  may 
be  termed,  in  the  language  of  the  present  I'rimc  Miniatcr,  "  a  measure- 
able  distance"  of  a  rupture  ; — 

"  Now,  genilciHeii,  yuu  are  ciiiiiing  to  the  tiiuc  when  it  will  nul  be  merely  tlio 
selp.ctcil  fuw  will)  travel  to  the  Oaiilini'nt.  I  i-xjx-ct  to  mn  the  time  when  U>o 
0(irTntir4<!i  firom  thi*  part  of  the  worltl  will  gn  in  thftir  rhMp  traina  to  Pari*. 
Within  twoire  months  from  tlih  lim«  the  railway  com miinicu lion  from  Buulogoc 
to  Paris  will  bo  completed,  .in<1  you  may  go  regularly  from  the  capital  of  Engtand 
to  the  tsipital  ofKrnDce  iu  ten  hours.  There  will  bo  opened  up  by  thai  nicuna 
uD  iat«rc«itr>c  btt^vuen  tlw;  two  ptopks,  which  1  wry  mvrch  lUfirt  t'j  ite,  J  tcant 
tatM  thedijj'crent  peopUtoflhc  irmld  moriicd,  instead  of  tlicsc  m;ini ages  of  princes 
tlint  create  suuh  nuisc  nnil  tumult  iu  blurope." 

Could  Sir.  Cobden  have  lived  to  this  day,  he  would  have  seen, 
icdcod,  ill  the  instances  uSbrded  by  our  own  royal  family,  that  the 
"  marriages  of  princes"  may  be  »o  arranged  as  to  command  the  aOcc- 
tiooatc  acquiescence  of  tlieir  own  countrymen  and  tUo  approval  of 
Europe ;  but  I  do  not  thinlc  it  coo  bo  doubted  that  his  Tmh  for  the 
"  marriage"  of  "  the  different  peoples  of  the  world"  wontd  have 
remained  the  same,  and  that  he  wonid  have  hailed  the  probability  of 
the  completion  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  as  that  which  held  out  lo  Iiirn 
the  approaching  realie»tioti  of  a  dc-tlrc  which  I  cannot  hesitate  tu  regard 
as  one  well  becoming  a  Christian,  a  patriot,  and  a  lover  of  his  fcllov- 
mcu. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  radical  difference  between  the  views  of  the 
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Ctianncl  Tunnel  promoters  and  those  -which  seem  to  he  the  logical  out- 
come of  LonI  lliinwny's  argument,  it  is  neccswary  to  deal  in  cloKr 
detail  with  llic  pnijinsltion!!  ndrnnced  m  his  article. 

liCt  us  suppose  it  to  be  true,  as  his  lord&hip  tells  u»,  llmt  \rc  arc 
only  po9»C8»cd  of  a  cavy  "  on  nn  arcragc  eiiual  to  that  of  Ffuul-v,  but 
very  inferior  to  that  of  France  combined  'with  &uy  other  luahtimc 
power,"  How  docs  bucIi  an  arftument  teU  agninst  the  construction  of 
the  Tunnei  ?  If  it  means  anything;  at  all,  it  meant  that  circumstances 
may  lomc  day  ari-te  in  which  we  shall  l)e  ovcrpnwered  at  son  and  lose 
the  command  of  the  (Channel.  Well,  but  auppoaing'  such  a  state  of 
things  to  rsist,  and  not  to  have  been  preceded  by  sticli  events  as  woold 
liavo  given  our  Goremmcnt  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  Tunnel,  if  they  thought  fit,  would  it  make  much  difference 
to  us  whether  the  Tunnel  existed  or  not  ?  If  an  enemy  has  commnnd 
uf  the Chuuncl,  anil  can  laud  a  force  at  any  point  he  pleasei^the  Tnnnel, 
aoppom  it  to  he  uudeatroyed,  can  only  help  him  after  he  hns  tinst  landed 
and  secared  its  mouth  and  approaches  on  our  (the  English)  side.  But 
US  long  as  wc  have  got  Dover  Castle  and  fortifications  frowning  from 
the  heights  against  any  hostile  approach,  and  ShorncliBc  Tamp  at  no 
great  distance — what  more  unlikely  spot  in  Kngland  for  au  eucmy  to 
land  or  to  desire  to  laad  ?  Uulcs^i  and  until  our  coast  defences  in  this 
locality  he  diMmantkil  and  denuded  of  men,  I  can  conceive  no  placQ  at 
which  an  enemy  would  find  it  less  desirable  or  more  inconvenient  to 
land  than  at  any  place  coutiguous  to  the  proposed  entrance  of  the 
(Channel  Tunnel.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  suppose  our  coasts 
defcncelcAs,  and  our  soldiers  carefully  removed  from  the  positions  in 
and  from  which  they  could  be»t  re|>el  an  invasion,  it  would  matter  bat 
little  whether  the  inradcrs  came  over  or  under  the  water,  the  certainty 
of  their  suc<^cssful  landing  being  equally  assured.  In  fact,  tlie  whole  of 
the  article  with  which  I  am  dealing  depends  entirely  upon  the  esistenee 
of  a  Ntate  of  tilings  nhich  is  iu  the  highest  degree  unlikely  to  exist 
until  the  nature,  habits,  and  feelings  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of 
Englishmen  in  parttcidar,  shall  have  undergone  a  vast  and  cxtrnordinary 
chauge.  The  arguments  of  Lord  Dunsauy  and  his  co-Ca-^sandra  in 
nlarmist  prophecy  pre-supposc  (1)  that  au  entire  and  complete  surpriite 
can  be  accomplished  ;  (S)  that  both  ends  of  the  Tunnel  are  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  an  enemy ;  (3)  that  our  militarj-  strength 
at  and  near  Dover  is  to  be  »i7,  and  our  fortifications  unmanned 
and  aseleu;  (4)  that  all  telegraphic  conmiunication  with  London 
is  to  be  suddenly  stopped,  without  any  suspicion  having  been  given  of 
what  has  happened  ;  (5)  that  such  ignorance  and  hlindnc»8  is  to  prevail 
among  our  Oorcrnmcnt  nod  |>co|>lc  as  to  the  pofwtbility  of  an  invaaiou, 
that  vc  arc  all  to  go  to  *lccp  during  the  time  that  would  be  necessary 
for  its  inception,  progress,  and  completion.  There  is,  moreover,  anotltcr 
thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration  and  pre-supposctl,  namely,  that  tltu 
general  of  the  invading  army  had  matured  his  plans  of  retreat  as  well  as 
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of  ndvaucc.  It  U  a  uotcwortliy  saying,  attributed  to  a  great  man,  that 
lie  Im.!  live  difToreot  plails  for  the  invaaion  of  KuglaiiO,  but  had  never  yet 
bcfiu  alilv  10  fiuil  otic  for  getting  bttck  agaiu.  In  all  discussions  of  this 
kiml,  it  a  vcrj-  dcsiralilc  to  regard  the  matter  from  llie  supiKistai  eucmj'a 
poiut  of  view  113  well  ai  {rom  our  ami.  It  may  seem  [ircsumptuuua  id 
a  civilian  to  venture  an  opinion  upon  military  qucstiotiH,  especially  lu 
apparent  opposition  to  "  liigh  authority;"  yet  I  cannot  avoid  the 
cxprcbsiun  of  a  etroDg  bcHcf  that  a  geocral  in  command  of  a  hostile 
force  upon  the  other  Bide  of  the  water  would  think  once  and  again 
before  he  marched  his  troop  iuto  the  Tunnel.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
maduuBs  fur  him  to  do  ho,  unless  be  had  the  assurance  that  the  Eu<jli<(b 
oml  was  as  completely  In  his  power  as  that  from  which  he  started. 
Thercfon;  \w.  must  have  |>ossc»siun  of  the  Dover  forts  and  fortifications 
btforc  he  tirpiin  his  uudcrgnnuid  nutrch.  Hut,  in  order  that  this  may 
be  the  eaftc,  we  muat  fall  to  prc-aupposiag  again.  IJitiicr  there  miut 
have  been  gross  and  unparalleled  treachery  among  our  soldier*,  aotl 
that  treachery  must  have  been  conijik'tcly  Hueecssful,  aud  have  been 
accumplislied  with  such  celerity,  as  to  preveut  any  such  wariiiug  as 
might  have  summoned  other  I'nglish  forces  to  the  scene  of  actiou,  or 
there  must  have  been  a  previous  iuudiug  aud  victory  over  our  soltUers, 
which  hatl  given  to  the  enemy  the  coveted  and  necessary  passciision 
of  the  Ktrong  places  of  the  coa^t.  Hut  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  arc 
to  prc-eu|ipo«c  such  widc-sprcod  treachery,  attcudeilby  such  tremendous 
resuUx,  there  is  do  limit  to  which  our  suppositions  may  not  carry  us. 
AVc-  may  suppose  that  all  our  sailors  turn  traitors  ami  earry  their  vcwels 
over  to  the  enemy,  or  thai  the  soldiers  at  Shoriieliffc  Camp  mutiny  and 
march  upon  Dover.  The  ouly  reply  to  such  suppositions  is,  that  they  are 
iu  the  lust  degree  improbable,  and  that  nr<;uments  founded  u|)Oii  ibcm 
fail  to  convince  the  understand iug  of  onlitiary  men.  If,  on  the  other 
hatid,  we  arc  to  prc-sxipposc  the  conquest  of  our  fortilieations  iu  fair 
fight,  this  llieory  also  pre-^uppoKot  n  previous  landing,  to  which  we  are 
exactly  as  much  nud  no  more  cx])o*eJ  to-day  as  wc  slioulil  be  if  tbc 
CbtunclTuujicl  were  now  completed.  I  aiBcrl  again  that  no  general  woulil 
vuiTer  \n*  truo|)s  to  enter  the  Timucl  until  be  knew  that  the  outlet  was 
nut  ouly  tu  his  hands,  but  tolerably  certain  to  reumiii  so,  and  that  thia 
state  of  lliinge  could  not  esist  except  by  and  through  a  course  of  events 
so  unlikely  to  happen  as  to  be  almost  iinpo&tiblc^  and  which  arc  exactly  oa 
likely  aud  possible  without,  as  with,  the  Tunnel.  Moreover,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  ai^umeuts  with  \Thich  Lord  Duusany 
&up[>orts  his  coiitcution  is  of  a  two-edged  nature.  He  sjieaks  of  tbc 
passage  through  the  Tunnel  as  "a  route  which  haa  this  peculiarity, 
that  it  can  onUj  b(  msuikd  ct  eithtr  eud.  Let  a  small  force  occupy  Ibc 
outlets,  nnd  tbty  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  line  of  cora- 
munieatiun."  'Ihc  other  edge  of  the  argument  is,  of  course,  this- — that 
troops,    having  once  entered  the  Tunnel,  woidd   be  utterly  powcrlcsa 
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to  dcfeud  themselves  (luriiiK  the  march  from  the  hostile  action  of  nu 
enemy  in  posKC^oti  of  tin;  other  end ;  niidj  theruforc,  that  uuless  UiUi 
Cads  were  held,  uot  "  by  a  small  force,"  but  by  a  force  numerous  and 
strung  cuutigh  to  resist  all  attempts  to  dislodge  it,  the  passagi:  would  Ltc 
one  of  »uch  danger  that  no  prudent  eomiuandcr  would  attempt  it. 
Indeed,  tlic  more  cloecly  tbc  subject  ia  considered,  tbo  more  dearly  will 
it  appear  that  precisely  tUe  same  dangers  of  invasion  as  will  exist  after 
tbc  couiitructioa  of  the  Chaiuicl  TuiHiel  exist  at  this  moment,  and  have 
existed  many  years,  and  the  reasons  why  those  dangers  hare  never  over- 
takeu  us  in  a  jiraetical  form  are  reasons  which  trill  continue  to  operate 
as  lung  as  Kngluiid  is  England,  t  caTinot  help  quotiug  here  the  xrords 
of  another  gallant  Admiral,  whose  authority,  if  I  should  give  bis  name, 
would,  [>crhap»,  be  admitted  by  Lord  noiisuny  as  crjunl  at  least  to  liis 
own.  He  said  :  "  The  navy  of  Kiiglaiid  ba»  guarded  the  whole  extent 
of  her  shores  for  some  few  hundreds  of  years  past,  and  it  is  odd  if  we 
cannot  trust  the  army  of  England  to  guard  the  mouth  of  one  little 
hole."  Once  more  I  say  that  I  treat  Lord  Duusaiiy's  "  bigbcst  military 
authority"  with  th(^  greatest  respect,  but  I  should  tike  to  ask  liiui 
u'lictliLT,  if  he  anticipated  an  invasion,  he,  as  a  general,  would  desire 
anything  bvltcr  tliiiii  that  the  hostile  troops  should  advance  to  our 
shores  through  a  Channel  Tuuncl,  and  land  by  means  of  a  narrow  outlet  ? 
In  pn*t  times  there  hare  been  plenty  of  panics,  and  we  have  been 
generally  told  that  one  of  our  greatt^st  dan<:;eni  was  tlie  uucurtaiuly  as 
to  the  point  at  which  an  inTasiou  might  take  place.  Now,  however, 
the  alarm  takes  an  entirely  new  form,  and  we  are  lold  that  wc  are 
tempting  danger  by  making  it  certain  that  the  invasion  will 
lake  pbicc  iu  a  particular  manner  and  at  n  particular  place,  the 
entire  control  and  command  of  which  i»  in  our  own  power  I  The 
truth  i»,  that  if  an  enemy  desires  to  invade  England,  be  must  Hritt 
obtain  the  command  of  the  Channel,  and  having  obtained  tJiat,  it  will 
matter  to  him  but  littU-  whether  there  is  a  Channel  Tunnel  or  not. 
1  question  very  mneb  wbuther  our  large  unprotected  harbtmr*  are  not  a 
much  grt-ater  temptation  to-  an  invader  than  the  Tunnel  will  ever  be; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  wc  shouhl  have  liecn  invaded  long  n^o  if  our 
enemies  had  ouly  had  the  question  of  lauding  to  consider.  That  which 
has  hitherto  deterred  them  from  the  attempt  will  probably  continue  to 
On  so,  and  I  frankly  confess  that,  in  my  opinion,  tbc  iueroased  facilities 
which  the  Channel  Tunnel  udlgivc  to  the  great  interchange  of  nations, 
the  belter  knowledge  of  each  other  which  will  be  acquired  by  the  massctt 
of  the  people  on  either  side  the  water,  the  derelopment  and  extension 
of  international  commerce,  and  the  consequent  ci-catiou  of  new,  and 
ramilicalion  of  ulrciidy  cKiating  intcresla,  will  add  in  no  immaterial 
degree  to  tbc  deterrent  causes. 

Those   who  take  a  contrary  view  must  ignore,  moreover,  two  most 
important  considerations:  fiivt,  the  power  which  may  nud  ought  to  be 
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Hcuretl  by  tltc  Government  of  Great  Dritniii  of  eicrcisinf^  bucIi  a  ouiiiTol 
over  tbe  Tunnel  as  to  praclically  exclude  dnoger;  aiul,  secondly,  tlu* 
adxlitional  safety  which  may  be  obtained  by  such  arrnngcfncnts  between 
tbe  QovcroQieuts  of  Fraucc  and  Koglaud  ns  may  render  tt  imjKKsiblc 
ibut  tbc  iiL-ir  route  shall  ever  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  inva-niou. 
Under  the  first  hea>(L  I  may  remark,  lint,  that  our  Govcrumeut  omild, 
aud  probably  would,  insist  upon  taking  pOMCr  to  close  tlie  'I'uuDcl  vhon- 
crcr  it  appeared  to  tlicm  thnt  tbc  aspoct  nf  affairs  rcquirc<l  tbut  such  a 
course  should  be  adopted;  and,  secondly,  that,  if  they  thooghc  it  neoes* 
R«ry,  it  ia  indubitably  the  ease  that  plans  can  be  furnished  by  which  the 
passage  could  be  etopped  and  the  Tunnel  either  rendered  fatnl  to 
biiraan  lifL-  within  it,  nr  destroyed  in  half  a  doxcn  ways,  «o  efTectually 
iiud  so  sudduulr  that  uuleHs  the  inrndcnt  nere  absolutely  certain  that 
they  knew  and  I'oiild  prtvciit  nil  «ucb  plaas,  their  risk  would  be  so 
ctionnous  &&  to  render  it  most  improbable  that  it  would  crer  be 
eiicoUDtcred.  This,  however,  is  not  n  point  ii|»on  which  I  dwii-o  to 
dwell,  bccnuw  1  tirnily  believe  that  such  a  terrible  thing  as  the  sudden 
destrtictiou  of  a  great  iuteruational  work,  and  tlieloss  of  human  life  which 
would  accompany  it,  if  acront|ili sited  during  the  attempted  jtassage  of 
men,  luc  contingencies  of  vrhieh  the  present  state  of  the  world's  civilisa- 
tioa  would  render  tbc  occurrence  improbable,  aud  which  could  only 
occur  under  a  condition  of  thinffd  which  is  little  likely  to  arrive. 

The  ftccond  consideratiou  is  one  to  which  I  would  rather  turn,  ai«  ouc 
which,  duly  weighed,  may,  or  at  least  ought  to,  sootlte  and  tranquillize 
the  «oul  of  the  alarmist.  Lor<l  Dunsany  tells  us,  and  lelts  tis  truly,  that 
the  Channel  Tunuel  "would  he  on  the  highway  of  Continental  and 
Truusatlautic  truflic,"  and  from  this  fact  he  an^ues  that  "  we  could  not 
be  the  sule  rulers  of  its  destinies/'  fVre  there  not  oilier  and  more 
reassuring  inferences  to  he  drawn  from  this  dotibtlcsn  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  cliaractcr  which  the  Tunnel  would  assume?  That  which  is 
the  highway  of  the  world  c^enRca  indeed  to  bo  the  sole  oonccni  of  any 
indiridual  nation,  and  becomes  the  ctire  of  all  those  for  and  in  whose 
interests  it  exists.  But  if  any  value  is  tcr  be  attached  to  this  circum- 
stance, I  claim  it  ou  my  side  of  the  argument ;  that  which  it  is 
the  common  interest  of  the  nations  of  tlie  world  to  niaiutaiu,  canuot  be 
allowed  to  be  made  tbe  mt^ans  of  gratifying  the  ambition  or  love  of  con- 
quest which  may  at  any  time  be  cherished  by  the  incUndual  nUcr  of  a 
]mrticuliir  country.  As  th^  thivat  or  the  probability  of  an  in^mtion  of 
iingUnd  would  uudoubtedly  justify  the  British  Government  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Tunnel,  to  it  becomes  at  once  the  interest  of  all 
nations  that  such  a  threat  »hou]d  be  prevented,  atul  such  a  probability 
put  out  of  question.  The  "natioutUizntion,"  then,  of  the  Tanuel,  whicli 
Lord  Dunsany  seeran  to  apprehend,  could  aud  would  ouly  take  place  iu 
one  sense  aud  with  one  object,  namely,  by  a  joint  guurautee  of  the 
Great  Powers  that  the  highway  of  tbe  world  should  be  kept  open,  one 
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-of  the  main  conditions  laid  down  being  that  it  should  ucver  be  used  for 
the  |]BMagi;  o(  troojm  or  the  piirjioHM  nf  invasion.  Lord  DuuBanjr's 
"  Genern] "  appears  to  doubt  that  tlie  Tumiel  could  be  thus  "  Deutral- 
ixcd"  by  nu  "  iiitcrnntionnl  RonvcDtioti,"  but  he  admits  tJiat  "to  an 
ordinary  Knglisliniaii  tliU  mode  of  reasoning  TTDnld  be  satisfactory  ;"  and 
as  it  is  to  "  ordinary  Knglishiiien"  that  1  make  tny  apiical,  I  trust  they 
will  not  be  of  opiuion,  with  the  "  eitraorcJioary  Englishmen'*  who  take 
tlio  other  view,  that  in  this  nitietccnth  century  "  international  rourcu- 
tions"  go  fur  nothing,  that  the  "good  faith  of  nations"  may  bu  re- 
garded as  wortldeMi,  and  that  the  undertaking,  which  has  bceu  rightly 
calh-<l  tlio  '■  crowning  enterprise  of  seieace,"  wouhl  lie  -luffcred  by  Conti- 
nental i-liiro[>c  to  be  fnistrnted  and  rendered  raluelcu  by  the  rcstlcsiM 
smhitiori  of  any  individual  nilcr,  supposing  sueh  nn  one  to  ajise.  I  do  not 
desire  to  dwell  longer  upon  thia  |>oiul,  but  it  may  be  aa  well  to  obcrve  that, 
after  all,  8elf-inf«ro9t  is  that  which,  to  do  inconsidurable  extout,  actoatcit 
nalionti  as  well  as  individuals ;  and,  as  there  ran  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  inlercet  of  every  great  Contiiieiuai  nation  nbioh  hm  conimerdal  trans. 
actions  witli  Kngland  would  be  to  develop  tlioae  transactions,  and  to 
increase  her  trade  by  the  iiddicional  facilities  alTordcd  by  the  Channel 
Tunnel,  w  the  ntteuipt  on  the  part  of  any  oue  nation  to  use  the  Tunnel 
ID  such  a  manner  as  to  check,  if  not  altogether  put  an  end  to,  thotc 
facititien,  would  at  oucc  place  that  nation  in  the  position  of  a  common 
enemy,  and  would  probably  lirinj;  upon  hor  a  retribution  as  swift  a:) 
deserved,  ft  is  cccCMary  to  make  tlieiic  observatiomi,  in  order  that  tlie 
case  may  be  viewed  from  every  |iossible  asjjcet,  and  all  contingencies, 
likely  or  unlikely,  taken  into  account;  but  otherwUe  they  arc  observa- 
tions which  I  would  gladly  have  omitted,  because  they  refer  to  poasibili- 
tic3  which  I  believe  to  be  almost  impossible,  and  to  doubts  and  fears 
which  I  do  nut  for  a  single  instant  entertain.  I  hare  long  thought, 
and  I  think  it  as  strongly  as  ever  whilst  I  pMi  the»e  lines,  that  the  old 
jealous  feeling!*  which  existed  between  KnglUhmen  and  Frenchmen  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  and  which  I  can  remember  as  still  existing 
in  the  days  of  my  iirst  youth,  have  been  euoimonsly  modified,  li'  thoy 
have  not  altogether  passed  away.  It  is  so,  I  am  coulideut,  with  rcrgard 
to  our  upper  and  middle  clusies.  And  why  ?  Because  the  increased 
facilities  of  commuuicatiou  afforded  by  steam,  uud  the  rapid  dcTclopment 
of  the  railway  system,  have  brought  these  classes  of  the  two  countries 
together.  Frenchmen  have  eoioc  to  Kngland,  and  Knglislimen  have  grme 
to  France ;  and  the  result  has  been  that,  having  become  twtter  acquainted 
with  each  otlier,  thoy  have  found  out  that  there  isuo  real  law  of  Nature 
which  obliges  Frcuchmcu  and  KnglisUmeu  to  he  enemies,  that  the  fancicil 
antagonism  of  oUleo  times  has  been  not  only  a  crime  btit  a  blunder,  and 
that  each  nation  can  find  much  to  cat«:m  and  to  admire  in  the  other. 
If  this  be  the  cane — and  1  challenge  coutradielion — is  it  not  a  thing  to 
be  bcyoud  nil  others  desired  that  this  improvement  of  international  feeling 
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slioulr!  extend  and  permeate  tlirough  liic  inQ8£(?8  of  the  people  on  either 
side  of  tlie  CliaDucl?  Tlim  is  cmplmlically  a  People's  question.  God 
be  thanked,  we  have  a  dynaaty  upon  the  throue  of  England  whose 
sympathies — as  well  as  their  interests — arc  un  the  side  of  peace,  who  arc 
crcr  foremost  in  the-  pnHnotion  of  pcat-cful  projects,  and  who  ai-e  little 
likely  to  desire  or  to  encourage  the  nation  in  b  war  of  ambitioa  or  con- 
quest. But,  in  times  past,  the  wars  which  hare  estranged  the  two 
rountrics  have  becu  wars  which,  iiol  Ihc  people,  hnt  their  rulers  hare 
initiated.  True,  in  our  own  eountiy,  popular  feeling  has  generally,  for 
a  tinic  at  least,  suataincd  and  encouraged  the  Qoverunients  which  have 
engaged  iu  war,  uud  without  such  encouragement  war  is  barely  po«»iblo 
in  the  present  day.  Por,  as  education  has  improrctl  and  knowledge 
marched  forward  with  gigantic  strides,  the  musui  of  the  people  under- 
8t.ind  these  thing*  better  than  their  forefathers,  they  know  that  peace  is 
the  tnie  interest  of  the  iwople,  and  that  to  "  «eek  peace  and  ensue  it" 
are  words  blessed  both  in  their  utterauccanil  their  application.  But  is 
peace  to  he  nought  and  obtained  only  by  meaue  of  furts  and  armour- 
plated  ships,  heights  crowded  with  eannuu  and  ramparts  bristliug  witli 
bayonets?  A  thousand  timca  no  I  These  things  may  doubtless  be 
necessary  for  protrction  against  an  unscrupulous  enemy,  and  no  scusiblo 
nation  will  neglect  tu  take  due  precautions  for  its  safety.  But  the  best, 
the  truest,  the  safest  security  for  peace  is  to  be  found  elsewhere — 
namely,  in  the  constant  intercourse  of  the  people  of  adjoining  natioug, 
and  their  consequent  kaotvledgeofeachothnr.  The  closer,  the  more  fre- 
qnentaud  the  more  intimate  this  inleroourse  and  knowledge  between  the 
peoples  of  France  and  Kngland,  the  grcati:r  the  probability  of  a  pcnuaucut 
l>encc  between  the  two  countries.  For  the  People  arc  not  alnrmiat^.  The 
ahirni  always  cornea  from  above,  and  that  which  is  now  sounded  with 
regard  to  the  Channel  Tunnel  will  find  no  echo  in  the  heart  of  the 
miiiiscs  when  once  the  question  is  fairly  before  them.  Space  will  not 
permit  me  to  espatiato  upon  the  commercial  advantages  which  will  follow 
this  great  work,  which ha»  well  been  called  "the  corollary  of  Free  Trade/' 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  confer  enormous  benefit  upon  tlic  trading  com- 
nmnities  of  the  world.  I  have  been  liealing  with  it,  so  far,  in  the  aspect 
in  which  it  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Cubdcn,  who,  speaking  of  a  submarine 
tunnel  long  before  it«  feasibility  had  been  proved,  called  it  **the  true 
arch  of  alliance  between  the  two  countries ;"  and  from  this  point  of  view 
1  have  endeavoured  tu  show  that,  so  far  from  briugiiig  upon  us  war, 
invasion,  and  disaster,  as  prognosticated  by  Lord  .Duusujiy  and  his 
brother  prophet,  it  is  far  more  likely  to  secure  to  us  the  hicsslnga  of 
peace  iu  a  surer  and  more  permanent  manner  than  they  could  he  secured 
by  a  policy  the  reverse  of  that  by  which  its  promoters  arc  actuated.  1  do 
not  for  a  moment  supponc  that  I  have  anccecdcd,  or  that  anyone  else  will 
succeed,  in  calming  the  minds  of  those  whose  views  1  oppose.  No  great 
scheme  has  ever  been  projcctc<l,no  new  principle  brought  into  play,  with- 
out exciting  the  apprehensions  of  those  to  whom  its  novelty  is  onwelcome, 
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and  >vIio  )scc  therein  dangers  vftlie  KfATest  cbnracter.  Time  ant!  experi- 
ence tire  required  to  satisfy  these  ant.ij;om8t».  Aud  yet  there  is  a  rcflcc* 
tion  witli  wliicb  tlicj"  might  console  ihcmsclveg,  and  which  at  all  cvciitii 
causolcs  iiic  in  tlie  regret  ivhich  t  fee)  ia  liaviiig  to  cacouiitor  their 
opposition.  Prophecies  of  a  similar  character  have  from  time  to  lime 
been  uttered  with  regard  to  other  undertakings,  which  tlic  prophets  of 
the  present  day  would  deride  as  having  been  foolish  nnd  shortsighted. 
Tlic  introduction  of  atcnnicra  in  the  plucc  of  saitiug  vessels  was  held  by 
the  alarmists  of  the  day  to  have  increased  the  danger  of  French  iuvasioii 
to  a  frightful  exteiit,  as  soon  m  they  h.nd  got  rid  of  their  first  crumb  of 
comfort — iiauicly,  that  any  long  passage  of  a  eteamcr,  or  u  passnge 
through  a  rough  sea,  was  as  impoasible  as  to  tniiuel  beneath  the  Channel  • 
Would  auy  one  wish  to-day  to  abandon  steam  power,  and  return  to  the 
old  nailing- Tcaaels  ?  Railways  were  regarded  by  a  large  class  of  persons 
with  the  greatest  alarm,  M''ouId  any  one  now  wiab  to  make  the  retro- 
grade step  to  etagc-coacU  trnvcUing?  Ami  so,  wh'co  this  Channel 
Tunnel  shall  have  become  an  accomplUhcd  fact,  wheti  its  value  haa  been 
realized  and  understood,  nnd  it  has  become — as  it  will  become — the 
main  highway  between  Great  J3ritain  and  the  Continent,  our  children 
will  he  as  uawUtiug  to  return  to  the  sole  method  of  croRsing-  the 
Channel  which  previously  existed,  as  we  of  the  present  day  -tbould  he  to 
abandon  our  railways  and  our  steamers  for  mure  primitive  methods  of 
conrcyanec. 

Of  the  personal  discomfort  of  the  present  Channel  passage  1  have 
thought  it  needless  to  say  anything.  Of  course,  its  removal  could  not 
he  allowed  to  weigh  for  one  instant  iii  tUc  balance,  if  that  removal  were 
to  occasion  the  national  danger  which  Lord  Duiisany  apprehends.  If, 
honerer,  that  danger  exists  only  iu  the  imagination  of  honest,  hut 
mistaken,  critics  of  the  TuAucl,  tsomcthing  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
latter  by  those  who  know  the  nuMCr>'  and  prostration  whicli  the  sea 
passage  often  inflicts  upon  delicate  firamca,  and  the  immense  advantage 
to  the  numerous  invalids  annually  driven  from  our  northern  climate  to 
warmer  shores,  if  those  effects  of  crossing  the  Cfianucl  can  be  happily 
avoided. 

Without  doubt,  the  criticisms  and  ohjcctions  suggested  by  the  Tisnts, 
and  elaborated  iu  Lord  Dunsauy's  article,  are  such  as  will  operate  upou 
certain  minds,  and  may,  for  n  time,  enlist  a  certain  amount  of  opinion 
in  opposition  to  the  Channel  Tunnel.  Its  advocates,  however,  court  the 
closest  criticism  and  invite  the  fullest  investigfttion.  They  arc  confident 
that  the  more  the  matter  is  eousidered,  and  the  better  it  is  understood, 
the  more  it  will  be  made  dear  that  the  apprehensions  cntertaiucd  are 
really  groundless,  and  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  uuiting 
our  i)eoplc  wore  closely  with  their  Conlineutal  neighbours  are  such  on 
ehould  iuducc  a  general  and  n  national  support  to  he  given  to  the 
scheme  now  under  discussion. 

Thus  for  1  have  attempted  to  deal  with  the  political  and  militaiy  objec- 
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tions  whicti  are  equally  opposed  to  an/  scheme  for  a  subtnarine  tannel 
between  Great  Britain  ami  I'rancc.  With  these  objcctioim  our  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  will  have  to  deal,  aitd  no  doubt  Uicy  will  receive 
due  attention.  But  if,  as  1  bo[>c  anil  anticipate,  tlieso  objections  should 
not  be  foiiod  8uf!icient  to  interpose  au  obstacle  to  the  proaecuLiou  of  tUe 
enterpriW;  there  remains,  as  I  9tate<l  at  the  oiibiet,  a  chance  of  delav 
arising  from  the  fact  of  tlio  existence  of  twp  rivnt  clnimnnte  for  the 
honour  of  contitrurting  the  Channel  Tunnel. 

In  dealing  with  thin  [lart  of  the  question  T  desire  to  be  as  clear  and 
concise  a&  is  compatible  with  a  fair  siatcmciit  of  the  cnsc.  A£y  couuec- 
tton  with  one  of  the  two  rival  companies  will,  of  course.  lend  my  readers 
to  tlic  conclusiou  that  I  cauuot  be  an  impartial  witness.  I  irill,  there- 
fore, preface  what  1  have  to  say  by  this  stalemeut — that  tlicre  is  uothiug 
]  desire  so  much  a«  to  sec  both  the  schemes  for  a  Channel  Tniincl 
Hubniitted  to  a  Parliamentary  Committee — the  stronger  the  belter — for 
the  fiillcKl  and  closest  c\amiunlion.  I  am  snrc  that  cvcr^'  one  of  my 
colleagues  upon  the  Board  of  the  "  Submarine  Contincutal  Railway 
Compimy"  will  agree  with  me  u)h>n  this  point.  Those  who  wi.ih  to  sec 
a  Clianuel  Tunnel  constructed,  because  tlicy  b<'Jicve  that  it  xill  be  & 
great  intcruntiouttl  bcuefit,  muiitulso  dcaire  that  it  should  be  eoustnicted 
iu  the  best  possible  manner.  Men  who  ai'c  actuated  by  sordid  or  »cl6sh 
motives  might  desire  to  exclude  a  rival's  plan  imm  fair  considcratioi]. 
Such  au  idea  I  at  oucc  repudiate,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  like- 
wise be  repudiated  by  our  opponents — if  opjioucnts  they  must  lie  eallml, 
though  1  would  iufiiiitcly  rather  call  them  our  allit-s — of  the  "  Channel 
Tunnel  Company.'*  There  should  be  no  attempt  on  cither  side  to  keep 
the  other  out.  Ijet  the  whole  truth  be  before  the  country,  let  the 
proposals  of  each  Company  be  impartially  considered,  and  let  one  or 
both  be  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  the  X*oirtmittec,  in  accordance  wilb 
what  may  recoinmcud  itself  to  their  Judgment  as  most  likely  to  adrance 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question. 

Having  eaid  this,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  eou- 
sidcr  it  my  province  or  ray  duty  to  enter  into  any  minute  com- 
parison between  the  idcjts — so  far  as  I  know  them — of  the  two 
CompBiiica,  or  to  attempt  any  sucli  cxpknation  of  details  as  might 
be  more  properly  undertaken  by  au  engineer  or  geologist,  according 
as  the  matter  becomes  one  whieh  coueems  either  euginoering  or 
geology.  Indeed,  I  should  huvo  dismissed  this  part  of  the  question 
with  a  very  few  worths — so  uii\iou8  am  I  that  the  public  mind 
and  the  mind  of  Pxrllumciit  sltouUl  approach  the  nhule  subject  of 
the  Channel  Tunnel  without  being  in  any  way  prejudiced  on  one  side  or 
tbe  other — if  it  were  not  that  it  has  been  broadly  stated  in  the  public 
presa  that  the  Submariac  Chauncl  Company  desires  to  create  a  monopoly 
for  the  South-Eaatcro  Railway  Company  (whose  offispring  it  certainly  i»), 
and  that  its  Chairman  (Sir  Rdwanl  Watkiii}   is  mainly  actuated  by  a. 
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dtairc  to  ecrec  tlic  constituency'  of  Folkc«touej  wbiuli  lie  i'i;|irc«:uts,  at 
the  ex{)cnsc  of  the  public  interest,  lliesc  sc«m  small  and  patty  matters 
wbcn  wc  arc  dealing  with  a  great  nationnt  qiicslion,  but  Httlc  thiogtt 
BOitiRtimeiian'uL-t  tlio  miuds  nud  judgmcut  of  mcu,  ami  I  dmire  to  jilacB 
liefora  tlie  piiUic  sucli  simple  facts  aawUl  entirely  disabuse  the  undcnilaiid- 
ijijfs  of  nil  n-asonablc  men  of  any  belief  in  tlieau  jircposteruus  statements. 
Probably  the  best  way  to  effect  my  purpose  will  be  to  [Hit  fornanl 
three  pnipositionn,  nhich  trill  shoir  clearly  the  truth  of  my  statement} 
kod  Trbicb  vill  also  »how  how  great  i«  the  right  of  the  Soutli-Ksistcrii 
}Q]pany  to  be  heard  iti  the  matter. 

Firat,  then,  I  aay  that  it  ia  the  South-Eaatern  Railway  Company 
whirh  has  first  brought  the  Channel  Tunuet  into  the  range  of  practieal 
operations. 

Secondly,  from  ilrat  to  last,  the  South-Kastem  Company  has  not  only 
songht  no  monopoiv,  but  ha^  declared,  again  and  again,  that  this 
Chnniicl  Tunnel  can  never  be  ailnwcd  to  be;  the  pro[)crty  of  one  single 
railway  company,  but  that  all  the  traffic  of  England  must  be  forwarded 
|,throngh  it,  and  that  due  ami  full  aeecss  to  it  must  be  provided  for  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  an  well  as  for  their  own  Company, 

Tliirdty,  the  South>Eastern  Company  baa  dixtinetly  and  earne.->t]y 
iprnied  upon  llcr  Majesty's  Ciovnrnmcnt  that  this  grciit  work  should  be 
A  DBtional  undertaking,  not  left  to  mere  private  speculation,  and  has 
ui^cd  the  (iovcrnmcnt  to  take  it  iu  hand,  and  agree  with  the  Govern* 
ineot  of  France  for  its  construction  under  a  convcution  betweea  the  two 
countries. 

The  truth  of  thc»c  three  pro[X)8ilious  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who 
knows  the  facts  of  the  ease ;  but  iu  oixler  that  those  facts  may,  so  far  as 
is  necessary,  be  set  forth,  I  think  a  narrative  of  events,  so  far  as  thev 
arc  personally  known  to  my.-wirj  may  be  useful  and  instructive.  I  bcliere 
I  that  it  is  well  known  that  ttic  project  of  a  tunnel  bntwcen  Knglaud  and 
France  originated,  many  years  ago,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
Siiiee  that  time  Tarious  engineers,  French  and  English,  have  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression]  dabbled  with  the  question,  the  first  who  made  any 
suggestions  whioh  experience  has  shown  to  be  practical  having  apparently 
been  Mr.  Vi'm.  Low,  of  Wrexham.  Tliis  gentleman  appears  to  have 
interested  Tjord  Itidiard  Grosvenor  in  his  schrme,  and  from  that  time — 
if  not  before — Lsird  Richan:!  has  always  had  an  idea  that  a  Channel 
Tunnel  wan  a  practicable  thing,  aud  has  cherishtrd  hopes  that  it  would 
be  one  day  accomplishes!.  Iu  1875  Lord  Jlicbard  was  guod  enough  to 
speak  to  me  upon  the  subject.  "We  bad  several  conversations  upon  the 
subject  at  the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere,  at  one  at  least  of 
which  Sir  K.  Watkin  was  present.  T  had  nut  at  that  time  gone  dee]jly 
into  the  matter.  Hut  I  certainly  undcntootl  that  the  scheme  which 
Tiord  Bichard  Grosvenor  had  then  in  view  was  one  of  which  the 
fttarting>point  vaa   to   be   St.    I^fargmret's  Bay,   and  tny   recollection 
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is   corroborated    hj  rcfcnmcc  to  tbe   Act   of  Parliameot  whicli  Lord 
Riclianl's  Company  obtained  ia  that  same  year.      I  lueutiou  tliia  because 
I  Iiarc  Intcly  rea^l  the  report  of  a  tipv«cli  of  Lord  Richanl's  at  n  meeting 
of  the  Chann(<l  Tunnel  ComjiaDyj  iu  whi(!h  he  ia  stated  tolmvc^aid  that 
Sir  Kdwanl  Watkio,  having  been  for  soma  time  iu  comnmaicatioa  with 
this  Company,  afterwards  wilbdrcv,  "  his  main  objection  to  tlietr  Hue 
being  tbal  I^ovcr  was  the  wrong  place  for  it  to  start  from,  and  that  tho 
right  place    was  nearer  Folkcatonc  and  Hythc.^'     As  these  Tronls  arc 
calculated  (of  course  unintcntioualiy  on'  ixird  UicharJ's  part)  to  coavcj- 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  entirely  erroneous  imprccsioQ,  I  am  desirous  of 
stating  what    I  know  of  the    matter,    because    (as  nil!  be  seen    iu  a 
inomctit]   it  benni  verj'  much  u]hiu  the  question  now  under  discnftsion. 
Some  little  time   subsequent  to  our  conveniatioQB  in  1873,  Sir  J^varxt 
Watkiii  spoke  to  me  about  the  Channel.      He  said,  "  I  do  not  [miteod 
to  be  a  great  gcolosiBt,  nor  ilu  I  want  to  contradict  Ilawkshaw,  but  in 
oiy    opinion   he   and    Ijard    Hichai'd's  Company  arc  all   wrong    at    .St, 
Margaret's  Bay.     If  the  Channel  Tunnel  is  ever  made  it  will  be  by 
following  the  grey  chalk  (eraie  tte  Roaen) — the  alternative  vonld  be  to 
tunnel  through  the  white  chiilk,  which  is  full  o(  water  ;  and  if  you  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  pumping  and  a   lot  of  timbering,  the  slowness  and  tbo 
costliness   will  beat  you,  and  it  can    never  pay  anybody.       The   gity 
chalk    is    iaipcrvi(ms    to    water :    it    ciiu    stand    upon    its   own    legs, 
and   the   question  of  a  Channel    Tuunci  is  practically  the  question  of 
whether  we  cau   lind  a  stratum  of  grey  chalk  ninniiig  from  ono  siJc 
of  the  Channel  to  the  other."     These    words  struck  me  very  much, 
they     prom  pted     me    to    further    examination  and    inquirie-s,   and   I 
belici'e  ihey  funiisb  the  very  valid   reason  why  Sir  Edward  Watkin  did 
not  join  Ijord  Uicb.ird  (Jrosvcnor'a  Company,  as  they  will  furnish  the 
reason  or  part  of  the  rca.ioD  why  a  tunnel    vid  Sl  Slai-garct's  Bay  will 
uever  be  made.    Rut,  to  carry  the  matter  a  little  further,  Sir  E.  Watkia 
subsequently  proposed  to  bis    (the    South -Kafitcrn]    Board  to  employ  a 
limited  sum  of  money  in  expcrtmcntal  borings,   which  were  conducted 
under  tbo    supervision  of  Colonel   Beaumont,  u  gentleman  to  whom  the 
country   irill  owe  an  enormuuji  debt  of  gratitude   for  tho  intelligence, 
courage,  and  perseverance  with  which  he   has  from  6rst  to  last,  and  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles  and  discouragements,  devoted  himself  to  tbia  great 
undcitaking. 

Tbe  result  of  thcec  borings  was  eminently  satisfactory.  Wc  found  that 
the  engineer  of  the  South  ■Jiastcm  Railway,  Mf.  Brady,  to  whom  gre«t 
credit  is  due  and  the  soundncBa  of  whoec  views  has  been  proved  bovoud 
doubt,  liad  been  right  from  the  fir^t :  that  tho  pmper  place  to  tc»t  the 
chalk  was  where  it  cropjicd  out  above  tbe  sea  level,  and  that  the  proper — 
probably  the  only— place  to  come  out  on  this  side  was  at  some  spot 
between  Folkestone  and  Dover.  Of  course,  those  who  cannot  rise  above 
the  level  of  personal  coutrovei'sy  w  ill  allege  that  this  is  a  "  South-Eartcru 
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coQtCDtion;''  but  the  fact  rcmnins  unchanged,  aud  if  it  be  q  fact,  it  is 
hardly  &  i-ea»oii  vhy,  if  it  be  the  best  spot,  it  should  not  be  &elected, 
bcdLiise  it  I]ftppen:s  to  be  on  tlie  Folkestone  Hide  of  Uorcr  instead  uf  the 
other^  and  close  to  the  line  of  the  South«Kaatcru  Railway  instead  of  at 
Bomc  neutral  spot  which,  like  St.  Margirct's  Hay,  has  never  yd  been 
reached  by  a  line  of  railway.  The  point,  however,  with  which!  am  now 
dealing',  is  the  iuHucncc  which  the  South-Eastcm  cxpcrimcnta  have 
exercised  upon  the  queation.  Lord  Richard  Groavenor'a  Compatiy 
bad  been  iinnble  to  rniae  their  capital  in  1875.  They  were  generally 
believed  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  but  snddeuly,  after  the  iiuccessful 
experiments  of  the  South-K astern,  they  sprang  iuto  Hfc  again,  and 
now  appear  with  another  Bill,  prepared  by  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  and 
Mr.  Bnmlccs,  whose  iastnictions,  eays  Lord  llichard,  were  "first  to 
find  out  from  geological  explorations  the  beat  line  for  the  proposed 
Tuuael."  This  the  "  South-Eastem  Company"  and  the  "  Submarine 
Continental  Railway  Company"  claim  to  haro  already  discovered  whilst 
these  gentlemen  were  inactive  ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  it  18  the  suceess  of  our  e^|^erim€nt8 — the  construction  of  some  two 
miles  of  experimental  gallery — and  the  reports  of  French  as  well  as 
Kugliah  engineers  upon  the  c:\celleiice  of  our  work  and  the  moral  cer- 
tainty of  its  completion  in  a  safe  and  satisfactory  manner,  which  hare 
brought  the  queation  of  the  Cliannel  Tunnel  into  the  posiliou  which  it 
occupies  to-day.  The  "  Channel  Tunnel  Company"  has  at  this  moment, 
I  believe,  neither  land  nor  works.  Vnless  I  am  misinformed  as 
to  their  plans,  these  involve  an  amount  of  pumping — the  sea  on  one 
side  and  the  land  on  the  other — which  will  dry  every  well  in  Dover, 
cut  the  town  in  two — and  tunnel  underneath  the  fortificatiuus  of  the 
Castle,  a  proceedtug  which  would  drive  Ix>ril  Dunsany  and  his  "  highest 
military  authority"  out  of  their  senses,  if  it  were  not  that  this,  indeed, 
vonld  probably  be  considered  )>y  the  British  Government  to  be  an  ia- 
adraissible  project.  I  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  all  these  plans  may 
be  modified  and  altered.  What  T  do  say  is  this,  that  up  to  the  preacut 
inomeut  the  Channel  Company  have  produced  no  plan  which  is  capable  of 
being  carried  ont,  and  have  done  nothing  to  cam  ihc  confideucc  of  Parlia> 
mcnt  and  the  countiy.  Their  sole  claim  to  be  beaitl  rests  upuu  the  ollcga* 
tion  Uiat  they — or  some  of  their  body — were  Rr»t  in  the  field.  Certainly 
it  may  be  admitted  that  they — and  others  before  them— talked  about  a 
Channel  Tunnel  some  years  heforo  the  South-Jiastera  Company  com- 
menced its  experimental  borings ;  it  must  also  be  owned  that  they 
started  a  Company  which  failed  to  raise  its  capital,  but  apart  from  this 
exploit,  w^at  have  they  done  ?  It  is  the  iSouth-Eastcru  Company  which, 
when  the  project  of  the  Chaimel  TniiDcl  had  absolutely  fallen  into  abey- 
ance, came  forward,  spent  its  money,  and  proved  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme,  and  it  would  he  a  little  hard  if  it  were  now  to  Lh:  pushed  aside 
by  those    who  have  lacked  either  the  vilt  or  the  power  to  bring  the 
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qnestiuii    witliia    that  raugc    of  "  |)nctical   [lolitics"    -which    has    been 
xcachcd  b/  our  excrtiuna  aluiie. 

Upon  tnjr  nccoud  jiropoaitiou,  I  can  aflfurd  to  be  very  iliurt.  It  dctct 
entered  the  licad  of  titc  South- Euatcni  ur  Submariuc  Hoilwaj  Companiek 
to  claim  a  niono))o|y.  Such  a  claim  w<>tdd  at  oqcc  contradict  theii 
profcAiion  of  a  national  object,  and  could  not  be  for  a  moiueiU 
admitted.  Thiu  is  no  mere  wsoi-tion  of  mine,  but  ia  borne  out 
by  llie  agreement  between  the  two  Companies  bj-  which  the  Soutb- 
Eastcrn  hand  over  their  property  to  the  Submarine  Company.  Herein 
they  expressly  bind  tht-'mitelveM  to  make  land  cauiieetioD<i  so  as  to 
make  a  continuous  line  fur  traRlc  to  aiidfram  the  metropolis,  and 
beyond,  with  the  Contiucnt.  They  are  willing  to  agree  to  any  aurrangc* 
mcnt  that  may  be  imposed  by  liorernmcnt  or  agreed  upon  witb 
other  Compnnics,  so  a«  to  occnre  that  traffic  from  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain  shall  be  duly  forwarded  to  the  Contmcat,  and  that  the 
Tunnel  shall  thus  in,  reality  be  made  the  great  Cuuliueiital  highway.  More- 
over, nothing  has  been  further  from  their  ihonghts  than  to  exclude  the 
other  great  route  to  Loudon,  namely  tlic  Ijuudoii,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Company,  from  their  fair  share  of  tho  trallic.  True,  Mr.  Forbes  took 
credit  to  himself  the  other  day  for  having  spent  uo  money  in  experi- 
mental borings,  to  the  expense  of  ivhieh  it  is  c%'en  possible  he  may  yet 
have  the  grace  to  offer  a  contribution,  since  he  knows  that  his  Company 
is  intended  by  the  Sontli-Easlcrn  to  eujoy  a  full  share  of  all  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Tuuncl.  But  no  one  can  doubt  that, 
in  any  case,  there  must  be  good  aud  fair  access  between  the  Tuuncl  aod 
both  raiWnys,  although  this  by  uo  menus  implies  that.  In  order  to  start 
fair,  the  Tunnel  should  be  made  to  crop  out  at  the  wrong  placc>  on  the 
other  side  of  Dover,  at  a  distance  from  the  tcrmiuus  of  each  Company. 
It  iH  neodlcsa  to  (liscuMs  at  this  niomcut  the  best  manucr  iu  which  the 
cunimuuicatiou  with  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  could  be  estah- 
liRhcil.  It  mi};ht  be  by  meauM  of  a  large  joint  ttation  at  Dover;  it 
tnight  he  by  the  completion  of  the  line  from  Canterbury  lo  Kulkestone, 
dovn  the  ]^lbam  Valley,  and  ita  junction  with  the  London,  Chatham 
and  Dover  Company  at  the  former  place.  All  these  matters  can  be 
fairly  aud  fully  considered  hereafter,  and  all  that  is  needful  to  be  done 
here  ia  absolutely  and  entirely  to  disclaim  any  desire  or  intontion  oa  the 
part  of  the  Subnmrine  Conlinental  RaUway  Company  to  seek  any 
monopoly  for  the  South- Kantcrn,  or  to  do  anything  else  than  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  tralfic  from  all  (lUHrten  and  from  every 
railway  in  Orcat  Britain.  It  was  hardly  necessary,  indeed,  to  say  even 
OS  much  as  this,  for  it  nuist  be  cridrnt  to  every  well-informed  person 
that  Parliament  would  never  sanction  a  Tunnel  scheme  without  iaaertjn^ 
in  the  Act  which  should  authorize  it,  provisions  which  should  guard 
against  any  pos^^ihle  monopoly,  and  secure  free  and  fair  access  to  the 
Tunnel  from  all  the  great  railways  of  the  kingdom. 
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My  tliml  projioKiiion  is  one  uliich  ndtiiits  of  no  dUpute.      I  say,  and 
I  say  it  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  South- Eastern  Company  and 
tbc  Submarine  (!ompnny  hare   only  taken  this  matter  up  when  tlic 
Gorcrnmcnt  haa   i]rr]incrl  to  take  it  into  \U  own  handa.      It  has  long 
been  tho  optniou   of  many  mca  that  it  uoiiid  have  been  a  great  beuelit 
to  the  trftvelliiig  public  of  Great  Britain  if  GoTcrnmcnt  ha4  originally 
taken  into  its  hands   the  constmctiun  of  the  main  Brtericsi  of  Knglish 
railways,  and  tliat  all  our  grE>at  H»i.'£  had  been  under  the  direction  and 
aiiperviKion  of  a  Government  department.      Jlut  the  reasons  for  aitch  a 
course  iu  the  case  of  the  international  undertoking  no\r  under  dincussion 
nppear  tenfold  stronger.      With  the  fidl    concurrence  of  his  colleagues, 
Sit'  Edward  Watkiii  urged  thin  tIcw  warmly  upon  tKc  present  L^rcaident 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  being  his   snd   tiicir  opinion,  to  use  his  own 
words,  that  "  wc  ought  to  take  eare  that  iiatioual  luterestK  should    not 
be  sacrifiecd  to  private  monopoly.      I  would  recommend  that  what  is  the 
key  of  the  whole  work — viz.,  the  uudcr  st>a-portion  of  ten  Kuglisli  miles 
— should  be  made  the  Uuecn'a  highway,  the  propi:rty  of  the  nation,"  Tbc 
President  of  the  Itoard  of  Trade  replied  that  the  (iavemment  thought 
tbc  matter  ahould  he  left  to  "  private  eutcrpriac."      Sir  l^dnurd  Watkiu 
aptly  pointed  out  the  Thames  Kaibankmcut,  as  an  iuiitaiicc  of  a  great 
public  work,  made  by  a  Government  guarantee,  and,  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  answer  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  pressed  for  and 
obtained  the  detfsiun  of  the  Cnbinet,  which  coufinucd  that  answer,  and 
left  the  matter  to  be  deiilt  with  by  private  enterprise.     Nothing,  there- 
fore,  can  be  dearer  or  more   atraighlforward    than    the   action  of    tltc 
Comjianies.      Wc  offered    to  stand  aside  and  let   Oovcrumcnt  du  the 
work,  in  correspond  once  and  agreement,  doubtless,  wilU  the  Oovcro- 
mcnt  of  France,  and  wc  said  wc  were  ready  to  go  on  if  they  rcfmed 
to  do  80.      They  liavo  deemed  it   their   duty  to    refuse,    and  we  now 
ask  to  be  permitted  to  continue  and  carry  to  a  successful  couclnsioti  the 
work  which  wc  have  commenced,  the  practicability  of  which  we  and  we 
only  have  proved,  and  which,  by  whomsoever  carried  out,  must,  we  con- 
fidently assert,  be  carried  out  upon  our  lines..     We  dUcluioi  uU  jealousy 
of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  thwart  or  Oppose  U3.     Wc  would 
gladly  have  them  join  us  and  fight  side  by  side  in  the  good  and  great 
work  of  national  progress  and  improvement ;   but  wc  appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment and   the  public  not  to  let  our  efforts  be  counted  as  nothing,  and 
the  fruit  of  our  eserliona  be  given  to  others,  because  our  success  may 
disappoint  those  who  have  failed  themselves  to  achieve  it,  or  damage  the 
reputation  of  eminent  cnglneem,  too  hitatily  pledged  to  a  delusive  and 
impossible  scheme.      Wc  vhh.  to  disappoint  or  damage  nobody.     We 
only  desire  to  carry  out  a  great  international  object,  and  in  that,  with 
God'»  help,  wc  will  succeed,     1  must  leave  to  other  and  abler  haiuls  the 
more  detailed  deseription  of  the  work  which  has  bsen  really  done.      I 
have  only  endeavoured  to  point  out  whence   may  come  delay,  and  to 
deprecate  that  delay  as  unnecessary  and  unwise. 
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It  rcmaiiin  hut  to  summiimc  in  a  few  vonils  tlie  prescut  positiou  of 
afTftirs.  It  bad  bccu  cuufidcntly  stated  by  men  wbo&c  cmiueace  elioiild 
hare  secured  tlicJr  accuracy,  titnt  the  grcr  chalk  could  only  be  readied 
through  the  irhite  chalk,  and  upou  that  supposition  cstimntcs  have  been 
made  which  took  into  aeconut  the  immense  expense  and  labonr  of 
pumping  the  porous  clialk  iu  order  to  get  rid  of  the  irater.  The 
Soutb-Eaaterii  Railway  cx|>erimcuts  hare  proved  to  dcmotistralion  that 
tins  was  a  mistake,  and  that  wlierc  the  grey  chalk  crops  out  U  the 
place,  and  the  only  place,  for  the  coramencemeut  of  the  Tunnel,  TTie 
foresight  of  Sir  Kdward  Watkin,  and  his  confidence  in  the  South- 
ilastcni  engineer,  Mr.  Brady,  hare  thus  been  justified  beyond  n  doubt. 
And  although  persons,  vriting  apparently  in  the  interests  of  the  rifal 
scheme,  have  nccused  Sir  E.  M'atkiii  of  various  sins  of  commission  and 
omtsxiou  iu  this  business,  it  is  but  justice  to  eay  tliat,  from  6r8t  to  last, 
to  his  colleagues  as  well  as  to  the  public,  Lc  has  Iietd  the  same  language 
and  expressed  the  same  views; — "  Tlic  Tunnel  can  be  made — it  is  a 
world's  work — let  It  be  made  by  the  best  men  and  iu  the  beat  ninuucr, 
and  I  am  ready  to  give  place  to  others  at  any  moment  vhcn  the  interest 
of  the  undcrtnkinp  seema  to  require  it."  Men  who  in  any  great  work, 
by  their  own  foresight  and  ability,  get  the  start  of  others,  never  fail  to 
excite  petty  jealousies  and  envious  spite  in  the  minds  of  thove  who  have 
had  an  equal  desire,  but  not  au  ectunl  capacity,  to  succeed  iu  the  same 
track.  Sir  Edward  Watkiii  can  expect  uothiiig  moi'c  nor  less;  but 
after  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  tli«  battle  arc  over,  he  will  bare  the  satis- 
faction  of  knowing  that  Uicac  small  carpiiigs  of  little  people  will  be 
obliterated  and  forgotten,  and  his  name  will  be  not  only  for  ever 
Rssociated  with  this  great  historical  work,  but  his  exertions  will  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  by  tlic  nations  who  will  reap  the  bencflC 
thereof  in  time  to  come.  At  this  moment,  all  tha.t  he  and  his  friends 
want  is  "fair  play"  in  Parliameut,  aud  that  will  doubtless  be  secured 
to  them  by  those  who  have  to  detriile,  first,  whether  any  scheme  is  ta 
be  permitted,  and,  next,  which  are  the  hands  most  competent  to  carry 
out  this  stupendous  undertaking. 

One  consideration  reniniii*,  and  that  of  no  small  importance.  The 
Ipgi-ilative  authorization  of  a  Cliflnnel  Tuunci  Scheme  in  1875  was  not 
gi»-en  in  the  Kngligli  Parliament  only — the  French  Assembly  acted  in  a 
similar  manner;  and  this  action  was  not  taken  until  there  had  been 
many  communications  between  the  Uovcrumcnts  of  the  two  countries  ; 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  own  Oovemment,  a  joint  Commission, 
composed  of  eminent  men,  had  been  appointed  "  to  draw  up  a  provi- 
sional code  of  regulations"  under  which  the  Tunnel  should  be  con- 
structed. The  two  Governments  certainly  agreed  as  to  the  utility  and 
desirability  of  the  Tunnel ;  and,  upon  the  faith  of  th;it  agreement,  cou- 
siilcrabie  expenditure  has  been  incurred  in  France.  'What  position  shall 
we  otxnpy  in  the  eyes  of  France  and  of  the  world  if  wc  now  turn 
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round  at  the  cicveutli  bour  and  draw  back  Trom  our  previous  agrec- 
mriit?  Wbal  cxcus*;  ate  wc  to  make?  Arc  wc  to  own  that;  we 
coqucttttl  with  the  matter  ao  long  as  we  were  doulitful  as  to  its  prnctiea- 
1>ititT,  and  slirtuk  back  from  it  now  ttint  tlic  latter  tia»  been  assured? 
Or,  are  wc  to  say  openly  to  France  :  "  We  decline  to  proceed  becau.*e 
wc  CAiiaot  tntst  you,  and  bcenaitc  cerlnin  of  our  ndmirals  and  generals 
have  convinetid  ua  that  we,  ttie  inhabitants  of  Britain,  have  neither 
courage,  skill,  nor  vifritancc  siiflicient  to  guard  our  ahore«,  if  you  terrible 
fVcnchmen  should  have  opened  to  you  thtj  additional  means  of  attack- 
ing us."  Surely  the  reasons  u|)on  which  the  opponents  of  the  Tunoel 
scliCDic  base  their  opposiition  arc  such  us,  if  admitted  tu  beeound,  would 
not  only  give  great  and  just  offence  to  our  neij^bbours  and  allies,  but 
affix  a  grave  stigmn  upon  our  own  national  ebaractcr. 

A  few  week*  at  furthest  must  decide  the  question,  though  whatever 
that  decision  may  be,  the  ultimate  result  can  be  hut  one. 

The  truth  is  that  in  thi.«  dear  old  KiigUnd  of  ours  there  have  ercr 
been  two  parties,  of  opinions  widely  divergent.  The  one,  which  of  late 
years  had  seemed  to  have  practically  disappeared,  hut  which  the  7%mes 
and  Lord  Uuntiauy  have  shown  to  be  still  endued  with  vitality,  may  be 
fairly  called  tlic  Party  of  Isolation.  Based,  doubtless,  upon  a  laudable 
feeling  of  ]intriotjsm,  its  doctrines,  if  logically  carried  out,  would  sur- 
roaod  England  with  impenetrable  harriers,  restore  the  old  passport 
system,  exclude  all  hut  the  "  selected  few"  from  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  regard  with  ceaseless  suspicion  nnd  distrust  every  person  or 
thin-r  not  of  British  origin,  and  encircle  our  country  with  u  cloud  of 
selfishness  and  jealousy  as  thick  and  dtaagreeable  as  ouc  of  our  own 
Ijondon  fogs.  The  other  party,  call  St  by  what  name  you  will,  whilst 
in  no  respect  teas  patriotic  thnn  the  tirst,  api>eaN  to  a  larger  spirit  and 
rests  ujmn  broader  principles.  Its  disciples  believe,  not  only  that 
cosmopolitan  syinp.-tthics  may  exist  side  by  side  with  the  truest 
patriotism,  but  that  the  latter  will  he  purified  and  elevated  by  their 
existence  and  development.  Dclicving,  moreover,  in  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  Great  Britain,  in  the  vigour  ami  energy  of  her  people, 
and  in  that  progress  of  international  civiliBation  which  creates 
and  develops  a  community  of  interest,  binding  nation  to  nation  by  tics 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  tnmty  obligations,  ihey  contemplate  a 
nearer  cunloct  with  CuntinciitHl  Kurope  not  oidy  without  apprehension, 
bat  with  a  confident  cspcetation  of  great  and  mutual  benefit  to  those 
wito  arc  to  share  it.  Vor  my  part,  it  is  as  a  forward  step  in  the 
world's  progrcs.s  that  1  hail  the  present  attempt  to  bring  us  nearer 
to  our  neighbours  :  it  may  indeed  be  opposed,  it  taay  even 
be  delayed  by  opposition  ;  but  the  ultimate  rcault  U  certain. 
In  the  history  of  nations,  throues  have  fallen,  aud  institutions  have 
diaapp4!ared  in  a  fatuous  resistance  to  progress,  hut  its  march  goes 
steadily  and  surely  forwarJ.      In    apite  of  all    opposition,  science  ever 
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advances ;  in  such  an  issue  as  the  present,  civiUzation  and  Christianity 
are  marching  hand  in  hand ;  the  obstacles  suggested,  and  perhaps  for 
a  time  sustained,  by  insular  prejudice  and  professional  pedantry,  will 
pale  and  fade  away  before  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and,  in  the  triumph  of 
the  Channel  Tunnel,  one  more  step  will  be  accomplished  in  the  uniting 
and  knitting  together  the  hearts  of  nations,  and  in  .the  nearer  approach 
to  the  full  and  blessed  recognition  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind 1 

Brabottrnr. 
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THE  portent  of  a  proviucc  of  the  Ottoman  Kmpirc  dCTcloping 
trithin  a  space  of  not  longer  tbftu  six  montlig  a  taste  for  Con- 
stitutional Govemmexit  and  Representative  Institutions  might  well  fix 
the  attention  of  Europe,  even  if  tliat  province  were  not  Egj-pt.  But 
tLe  scene  of^this  portent  happens  to  be  Egypt — where  for  eight  years 
paat  all  the  resources  of  European  diplomacy  and  the  best  odmiuistrattvc 
sliiU  knovn  to  France  and  England,  propped  up  by  the  support  oi 
Ciermnny,  Austria,  and  Italy,  have  been  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting  national  baukruptcy  and  restricting  irresponsible  rule.  I'hcac- 
objects  have  been,  up  to  the  present  moment^  slowly  but  surely  in 
course  of  ivccomplishmeut.  The  bankruptcy  has  beeu  pivrCDted,  the 
credit  of  the  State  has  been  more  than  re-established,  and  the  first 
Msential  steps  have  been  takeu  to  hem  the  osleuaibtc  ruler  of  Egypt 
round  with  the  Umitatioua  «eU  knoim  to  every  cooatitutioual  mounrcfa. 
It  has  been  hard  and  up-hill  vork.  Again  and  agnin  the  weight  of 
abiuies,  after  being  partly  raised,  has  rolled  down  the  hill  and  demanded 
renewed  patience  nnd  enei'getic  invention  toliftit  niresh.  Ncvertliete«j 
the  worlt  has  been  constantly  advancing,  and  up  to  September  ln-st,  in- 
deed up  to  the  present  moment,  the  progrcfls  made  in  reducing  debt, 
replenishing  the  tre&s>ury>  re-establishing  credit,  and,  above  all,  in 
getting  rid  of  cruel  aud  capricious  taxation  and  a  host  of  other  despotic 
abuses,  can  scarcely  be  contested. 

Yet  now  it  is  contended  that  the  Egyptian  people,  or  a  considerable 
and  influential  section  of  it^  called  the  "  National  Party,"  arc  now  for- 
thc  first  time  obtruding  a  claim  for  Constitutional  Government,  aud 
devising  means  for  securing  it. 

The  people,  or  the  party  which  is  held  to  represent  them,  arc  said  to 
he  seeking  theie  coiutitutional  privities  by  oaten Latiously  urmiog  thcm- 
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seWc«  ftgoiost  all  those  pcrsans  and  influences  which  alone  have  promutcd 
the  resurrection  of  the  country  daring  the  lost  eight  jrcnra.  They  regard 
(it  is  alleged  by  tlicir  English  advocntes)  these  p(>rsuus  and  iDHucncca  as 
their  main  and  aatuml  antagonists  in  the  path  of  freedom  aod  sclf- 
gOTemmcnt.  Like  the  Assyrians  at  ooe  period  and  the  Greeks  at  a 
later  ooc,  the  English  and  French  are  abhorred  as  symbohzing  the 
iron  rule  of  unsympathetic  strangers.  It  is  the  instinct  of  intcUigent 
l>atriotism  <says  Sir  W.  Gregory)  to  shake  off  such  a  rule.  The 
religioufily  enlightened  conscience  of  the  Moslem  {soys  the  Bev.  Wilfrid 
Blunt)  is  concerned  in  repelling  the  alien  tyranny.  "Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians"  is  to  the  ordinary  liberal  Englishman  almost  as  inflamma- 
tory a  war-ciy  as  "Poland  for  the  Poles," — not  to  say,  as  in  aomo  quarters, 
"  Ireland  for  the  Irish." 

Of  course,  if  it  be  true  that  the  current  superintendence  of  Egyptian 
afl'airs,  as  exercised  ou  behalf  of  the  Power*  of  Europe  by  France  and 
England,  m  an  obstacle  and  not  a  furtbcrance  to  the  acquisition  of 
true  Constitutional  Oovernment  by  Egypt,  no  honest  Englishman  would 
wish  that  Hiiperintcndcnce  and  intervention  continued  for  a  day.  But 
if,  on  the  otlier  band,  the  only  ]ioHible  avenue  which  appears  to  !>c 
open  to  the  future  acquisition  of  really  free  and  representative  institu- 
tions in  that  of  (he  EngUch  sad  French  superrimon  as  now  exercised, 
then  it  may  be  well  to  pause  before  abandoning  or  relaxing  that  super- 
Tiaion,  simply  because  an  occaAtoual  winter  traTcUer  up  the  Nilcj  or 
visitor  at  Sbopbeard's  Hotel  at  Cairo,  having  left  all  his  ponderous  Blue 
Books  behind  him,  allows  a  generous  sympathy  with  a  strange  creed 
and  a  fascinating  rnce  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment,  and  to 
oblitcrntc  eight  years  of  history  from  his  memory.  Tbe  gmt 
Moliammcd  Ali,  the  founder  of  modern  Egypt,  waa  wiser  tbau  these 
hasty  and  cnthnaiastic  correspondents  of  the  daily  papers.  He  did  not 
learn  to  read  or  write  till  after  he  was  forty-seven  years  of  age ;  and  yet 
Sir  John  Bowring  relates  a  convcrwition  with  htm  in  which  be  said*— 

'*  Yon  must  eompnTc  rne  with  Uic  ignorance  wliich  is  about  m«.  W^e  cannot 
apply  tlic  .•wmo  rutc»  to  Kjij-pt  us  to  Etij^lnntl.  Centuries  hare  bwn  required  to 
bring  jaa.  to  the  present  staM ;  I  have  had  only  a  few  years.  ....  We  cannot 

Sas  fast  as  we  wish,  nor  <lo  cv<>Tylhing  we  dMir«  to  do.     if  I  were  to  ptit  on 
loael  Oampbcll's  trouECrs"  flootiing  nt  l)i«  Cansul-Gciicml,  wlio  wa^  six  f«et 
three  Indies  liigh)  "  that  woald  not  mnke  me  as  tall  ns  Colorn.-!  Campbrfl." 

Tlic  question  then  is  whether  what  is  sometimes  called  the  s/o/m  fNo 
— that  is,  the  existing  inten-eutiou  of  France  and  England  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  cserciscd  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe 
— ia  or  is  not  tbo  best  or  only  in-^tniment  for  wcnring  Connlitntional 
fioTemmeiit  in  Egypt,  and  whether  an  attempt,  from  wbatcvcr  quarter 
proceeding,  to  disturb  th.it  intervention,  is  a  rirtiic  or  a  crime? 

The  Erst  principle  to  be  laid  down   in  treating   this  Mihjert,  is  that 
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Conititutional  Govcrnnicat  docs  not  considt  merely  or  clnefl,r  in  having 
a.11  Klectii'C  Assembly,  wliylbt-r  called  a  "Chamber  ol  Notables '' or 
aaytliiDf;  else.      Rcpn^ciitative  AssDmblica  arc  far    too    pO|tu1ar    a»(] 

^commou  iiowai]aya  for  an  OricuU!  atatf>ainiiii  to  aflbrd  to  di!i))eiisu  iritli 
ihe  show  of  one  ;  aud,  io  fact,  even  in  CoiiKtantinopIc  tlic  conception  of 
A  rcpreiicutativc  body  has  been  well  sketched  out  in  one  and  another 
iper  CuuHtitutioQ.  lu  J-)u|;land,  long  before  Simon  dc  MoutforC  had 
ecognizcd  the  electoral  ciniius  of  horouglis,  ami  while  the  mode  of 
election  nnd  of  rcprescutation,  through  the  rough  agency  of  the  Sheriff 
and  the  Coutily  Court,  was  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  llie  e&fic-nttal 
principles  of  tlie  English  conslitiitiou  were  6nnty  c^tahli^licd.  Local 
Coremmcut,  fijcd  and  cquHl  taxation,  penoual  freedom,  trial  by  jury, 
and  reaponaihility  of  the  King  to  the  people,  were  lessons  taught 
by  feudalism  of  cither  Normau  or  Snxoii  parentage,  or  were  otlier- 
wise  anciently  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  inttincts  of  the  amal^camated 
English  race. 

The  Assembly  of  Notables  is  a  body  of  1cm  than  eighty  peraoQs,  nomi- 
nated by  local  officers  aud  choseu,  after  a  oertain  ihoir  of  an  electoral 
process,  from  the  pashas,  lauded  proprietors,  and  iuflueiitial  or  moneyed 
natives  generally.  There  id  no  re&soii  to  disparage  it.  Tliere  is  the 
greatest  use  and  constitutional  hopefulness  in  tbc  fact  of  its  being  aoni- 
loucd,  and  eucourngcd  to  be  vigilant  aud  iadcpcadcnt.     It  is  not  a  new 

'invention,  nor  thi.s  its  first  nppearatice  in  I'^ypt.  But  it  is  mere  playing 
with  great  names  to  confound  it  with  a  constitutional  Representative 
Assembly  of  Western  Rnrope.  It  lacks  the  firxt  requirement  of  such  a 
RepresentatiTc  Assembly — that  it  shonld  be  voluntarily  chosen  by  the 
liersons  it  purports  to  represent.  The  mass  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  Egypt  (and  Egypt  is  an  agricultural  country  nhove  all  else)  are 
politically,  if  not  always  morally,  indefinitely  below  tbe  standard  of 

liknovlcdge  and  intelligence  of  the  average  Englisli  agrtcuttural  labourer. 
The  Arab  newnpapera  circulate  little  in  the  provinces.  The  schools  are 
of  tbe  worst  description,  or  non-existent.  Tlie  falsities  taught  as  a 
necCKsary  accompaniment  of  Mahommedim  instruction  absorb  and  para- 
lyse the  tiiinkin^  faculty.     The  habitual   and  brutal  ahiuKS,  up  to  four 

'years  ago,  of  the  forced -labour  tiy&tcm,  and  of  the  military  conscription, 
have  prevented  the  growth  of  any  sentiment  of  personal  freedom  and 
self-rcB[)Cct.  The  ntiiversal  abu«  of  taxntiou,  in  rcsiJcct  of  ijuantity, 
certainty,  times  of  collection,  aud  grounds  of  exemption,  or  of  double 
exaction,  have  inipedod  the  growth  of  any  atlacbmeut  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  intelligent  appreciation  of  ita  aims.  Lnstly,  the  habitual 
denial,  delay,  and  corruption  of  jnsticti  in  tbe  native  Courts  have  nibbed 
tbe  people  of  tlic  last  ehaucc  of  a  political  education,  tbrough  prac* 
tically  knowing  and  feeling  the  distinction  between  legal  right  aud 
wrong.  All  these  evils  arc  only  now  in  the  course  of  removal.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  first  condition  of  Kcprescntative  Government — 
that  the  electors  should  Ik  capable  of  voluntarily  choosing  their  re- 
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Kntatives,  tind  sliall  acttinllv  Oo  so — is  cxclade'l  by  th«  necessity  of  Ui« 
case.  Tic  people  of  Kgypt  have  only  just,  by  llie  nid  of  foreigners, 
escaped  out  of  slavery,  and  tliey  caunot  spring  io  a  few  days  to  he  free 
and  iutclligent  clecturs,  simply  because  it  seires  somebody's  whim  or 
purpose  to  call  lliein  so. 

The  secoud  conditioa  for  tbc  existence  of  a  Representative  Assembly^ 
iti  tie  political  tcnac  of  tbe  tcmi,  is  tbal  it  t>bould  have  tit  certaia 
measure  of  independent  and  cffcctire  political  power.  Thus  the  Con- 
Tocation  of  tbe  English  Cbureh- — ^tboiigb  it  h,  in  an  imperfect  sense,  a 
representative  body — is  nithout  tbe  poIiti<:al  forre  iice<le<l  to  make  it 
an  element  in  tbe  Cou^titittion.  It  may  Lave  influpuce,  but  it  lias  no 
power.  In  tbe  same  way,  tbe  Chamber  of  Notables  can  only  exercise 
power  indirectly,  tLrouKh  ibc  pressure  it  can  bring  to  (war  on  tbe  really 
efieclive  authorities.  Theee  authorities  are  presumably  the  Khedive 
aud  his  Coaocil  of  Ministers,  restricted  by  special  arraDgemenls  made 
with  certain  Kuropenn  Po-wers.  Another  actual  authority,  of  a  rcTolo- 
tionary  kind  indeed,  is  the  army.  It  may  be  that  the  Chamlwr  of 
Kotables  will,  sooner  or  later,  acquire  a  new  nnd  distinct  authority  of  its 
own,  and  it  is  aspiring  to  arrjiiirc  it.  But  it  has  not  thi:t  authority  yet. 
aud  a  ConstitiitiooHl  Assembly  cuu  only  be  said  to  be  a  Rvoibol  »nd  sign 
of  true  CoDstitatiooal  Goveramcut  when  it  exerts  iudependeot  power  a» 
against  the  army,  or  any  other  quasi-political  organization,  no  less  than 
as  against  the  Kbeclive  and  his  MiniBlcrs.  What  is  llie  true  constitu- 
tional position  of  this  Cbnmbcr  of  Notables,  as- estimated  id  this  way, 
is  a  question  of  fact ;  and  considering  that  each  revolntionary  move 
during  the  last  year  bas  either  proceeded  directly  from  tbe  army, 
directed  by  Colonel  Arabi  Bey,  or  has  resulted  iu  bis  promotion  to  be 
first  Under-Secretary,  mid  tbcn  Minister  of  War,  the  greatest  suspicion 
must  attach  to  the  free  acliou  of  thh  soi-divant  Constitutional  Assembly. 
On  the  face  of  the  facts,  then,  there  is  no  reason  for  pretnalure  gratifica- 
tion at  the  constitutional  aspirations  of  the  Kgyptian  people.  The 
Assembly  of  Notables  is  an  old  friend  with  scarcely  so  much  as  a  new 
face.  It  was  summoned  by  the  late  Khedive  Ismail  on  the  2nd  of 
Jmctary,  1879,  just  before  his  fall,  aud  whcu  he  seemed  bent  on  revert- 
ing to  the  irresponsible  despotism  from  which^  through  Europein  inter- 
vention, the  country  was  being  slowly  freed.  That  such  a  Cliambcr 
may  be  an  instrument  of  merely  indiScrcnt  fiscal  arrangement  with  the 
special  classes  of  persons  really  represented,  just  as  Tiuieh  as  of  popular 
freedom,  appears  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Vivian  (the  Kiiglish  Consul- 
Orneral),  in  bis  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury  on  January  3nl,*  that  ho 
believed  the  principal  olycct  of  this  special  convocation  of  the  Chamber 
was  to  propose  tbe  iocrcasc  of  tbe  land-tax,  by  which  tbe  richer  clasa  of 
proprietors  were  asscs-sed  at  rates  below  the  present  value  of  their  lauds. 
■which  had  been  much  improved  under  cultivation.  Such  an  institution 
has  its  value  and  use,  but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  popular 
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IRepreseatativD  Assembly.  How  far  the  new  de^vlopment  it  bM  ex- 
pBrionced,  through  being  made  a  tool  of  by  the  army,  may  be  expected 
really  to  help  forward  the  acquisition  of  genaine  popular  iDstitutioii% 
viU  appear  further  oa. 

It  is  often  loosely  supposed  in  Englaud  tlmt  the  energetic  eflbrta  wliich 
have  been  made  since  the  year  1876  by  the  French  aud  KngHsb  Oorcm- 
ucnts  to  suijcrintend  and  reconstruct  the  fiaancial  udmiiuatrattOQ  of 
I^pt,  have  had  mainly,  if  not  excliiairely,  for  tbeir  object  and  resnlt 
tlie  payment  to  bondholders  of  the  interest  of  tlioir  debt.  It  little 
niattcra  to  di^^cntaiigle  all  the  various  and  eomplicated  consi6eratioiu 
-which  may  have  entered  into  the  plans  of  all  the  English  and  Prcncli 
ttatcsmcn  nlio  have  becu  railed  to  take  part  in  the  regcneratioti  of 
^e7P^'  It  ia  undeniable,  howerer,  that  the  imminent  bauliruplcy  with 
"which  Egypt  was  Ihreateued  in  1876,  was  the  accumulated  result  of  a 
course  uf  ailmiiiistration  beginning  in  1863,  which  was  fatal  alike  to 
every  kind  of  interest  hotli  of  Egypt  and  of  h(>r  people.  Inheriting  the 
practical  political  independence  of  Mohammed  Ali,  improving  it  by 
judicious  engagements  with  the  Porte,  and  conceiving  a  passion  for 
linropcan  arts,  like  tliat  of  his  great  predecessor  for  I'luropean  arras,  the 
Khedive  Ismail  combined  the  tastes  of  &  cultured  and  entcriiriaing 
European  with  the  licentious  prodigality  and  the  unquestioned  tyranny 
of  an  Orit>ntal  despot.  The  result  was,  as  every  oue  knows,  a  load  of 
about  ninety  million  pounds  sterling  of  disbt,  heaped  up  in  thirtceu 
years,  without  a  foreigu  war,  a  domestic  revolution,  or  even  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Suex  Canal)  leaving  the  fruit  of  lasting  and  remunera- 
tive public  works.  Palaces,  ponaious,  idle  agricultural  ciporimcnts,  and 
{icrsonal  extravagance)  accounted  for  all  the  money  which  ever  came  into 
the  Khedive's  haudsj  aod  no  doubt  that  was  very  far  short  of  the  amount 
of  the  debt. 

The  worst  was  that  the  Khedive  in  Egypt  was  supremo  and  irrc- 
■po:isiblc.  No  matter  how  the  people  were  taxed,  how  the  army  was 
replenished.  Low  tlic  public  service  was  conducted,  neither  the  Khedive 
iK»r  his  Ministers  could  he  called  to  any  account.  There  were  all  the 
possibilities  of  social  and  industrial  diaorguuisution  wbicb  only  modciu 
European  cirilifation  could  disclose,  and  yet  none  of  the  practical 
ohecks,  direct  or  indirccl,  on  personal  ndc  \thich  abound  in  even  tlio 
iQoet  despotically  g>»verued  country  of  modern  Eiirupe.  It  happened, 
however,  not  only  that  the  Khedive's  creditors  were  Fftneh  aud  English 
dtiien*  who  were  far  too  keenly  interested  in  the  issue  not  to  ni:ike 
ihcir  perils  known,  and  to  iuform  themselves  and  their  couutrymcn  as 
to  the  st«te  of  the  political  fucts,  but  that  the  security  of  the  British  route 
to  India  was  bound  up  with  the  good  order  of  Egypt :  and  the  concern 
which  England  and  France  had  both  hud  in  tlie  original  settlement  of  the 
family  of  Mohammed  Ali  ou  the  throne  of  Egypt,  imposed  upon  thcin 
lEaditional    obligations,   not    bonourably   to    be  evaded,    towards    that 
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couDtnr,  tonards  tlic  Ottoman  Empire,  and  towaxils  the  otiicr  Potren  of 
Europe.  Tlic  op«uiu^  nus  thus  forcibly  prescutcd  for  active  aod 
decided  LntervcDtion,  though  it  -was  slirouded  at  first  uuder  the  polite 
imd  limited  form  of  nidiag  the  Khedive  tu  meet  hisfinaDcialobligatioiiH, 
and  to  rc-cstobtiah  his  credit.  It  was  only  when  Ismail  proved  finnlly 
rrcalpitrant  that  IjoxA  Salishory — following  upon  a  decided  hint  from 
Count  Beust  — gave  Ismail  tlie  covp  de  grttcv  in  the  following  letter 
of  the  IStli  of  June,  187!),  addressed  to  the  actiag  English  Cousul- 
GcTicral : — 

"Mr.  Lasce]I««, — I  liav*.*  to-day  inatracted  you  by  lelegTajih  to  r«precfinl 
oiKciftlly  U>  tb«  Kh«(hre  that  liu  vrill  tlv  wiocly  to  abdicuU;  iu  farour  of  Im  wm 
Ti^wfik  Fnxha.  In  Hupport  gf  thu  advice  j'oa  will  BUt«  tlial  tliu  Khedive,  if  he 
Likvs  Uitt  oonrsfi  in  qiieetion,  will  aeoore  for  himHlf  a  suil;itle  civil  UkC,  and  Kill 
also  retain  tho  succestion  for  his  sou ;  wliereus,  in  iha  went  of  Eujland  and 
I'ViincG  liudiiig  it  iiecL'ssary  to  address  ihi-niselvcs  to  (lie  Forte  for  tlie  purpose  oi 
procuring  liiu  dopogJtion.  bolli  of  tlit^fl  aJva&tng«s  may  bo  loet  to  hiin." 

That  Lord  Salisbury  regarded  the  uncoostitutional  asautujitioQ  of  the 

Khedive  iHtnail,  and  his  inceajaDtTelnpscs  into  despotic  methods,  as  the 

unpardonable  ofTmccii  for  which  he  stood  coudemucd,  is  clear  from  a 

letter  written  to  Mr.  Lascclles  nearly  two  mouths  before,  dated  April  25th. 

His  lordship  quotes  the  trordn  of  Ismail  himself  in  a  latter  to  Nubar 

Paafaa,  written  booh  after  the  Decree  of  August  28th,  1878,  by  which  the 

le/onna  inaugurated  hy  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  (to  he   referred  to 

immediately)  were  aanctioned.      "  Instead,"  said  Ismail,  "of  a  penoual 

power,  which  is  now  the  principle  of  the  Egj-ption  Government,   I  wish 

for  a  power  which  impresses,  it  is  true,  a  general  direction  on  affairs, 

hnt  which  6nda  its  equilibrium  in  a  Council  of  Miui:iters,      Iu  a  word, 

I  wish  hereafter  to  govern  with  and  by  my  Council  of  Jlinistcrs."     Lord 

Salisbury,  after  commenting  on  the  way  in  which  Ismail  had  failed  to 

comply  with   these  aB8nr«nce»,  adds :  "  If  he  continue*  to  ignore  the 

obligations    im[WHed  upon  him   by   his  past  acts  and  assuraneea,  and 

persists  in  declining  the  assistance  of  European  Ministers  whom  the  two 

Powers  may  place  at  his  disposal,  we  must  conclude  that  the  disregard 

of  engagcmcnta  which  has  marked  his  recent  action  Ttan  the  result  of  a 

nettled  plan,  and  that  he  dehberately  renounces  all  pretension   to  their 

friendship." 

Ijookiug  then  at  the  external  circumstances  at  the  close  of  lamail'a 
reign,  it  appears  that  hiH  deposition  was  due  to  his  "  ignoring  obliga- 
tions" and  "  disregarding  engagements,"  and  that  these  obligations  and 
cogagemeiits  had  reference  to  the  circumscription  of  his  "personal 
power,"  and  to  the  chances  of  his  governing  iu  the  future  not  according 
to  his  nnrcstrictcd  and  absolute  will,  but  "  with  and  by  his  Council 
of  Ministers."  In  the  letter  of  Lord  Salisbury  just  quoted,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  judicial  sentence  passed  by  England  on 
Ismail,  Lord  Salisbury  takes  as  the  criterion  by  which  Ismail  waa  to  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  "the  attitude  which  his  11ighDC»s  had  bound 
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Iiimself  to  EQuinttan  towitrd^  Ida  MiiiUtcrs  as  defiucd  by  Uiaiself  nt 
the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  Uccrcti  of  3«th  of  August,  1878.'*  The 
words  in  which  Ismail  so  bound  himself  have  bucu  already  cited,  nnci 
they  amount  iu  the  bru^dest  aail  cleareiit  terms  to  a  profession  to 
govi-rn  ti(jt  as  uii  aUsolule  but  as  u  coustitutional  sovereign.  It  is  thu8 
incontestable  tluit  if  J^gypt  hiul  been  Icfl  to  itsolf  at  this  criitis,  the 
t  iorcrnnieiit  wuutJ  bare  rclapcd  iuto  the  unoon trolled  iib!>oiuti»ni 
Athich  it  hud  »ufl'crc<l  from  during  the  fit-st  tlurtccD  ycare  of  lauiuil's 
rrigD,  autl  froiu  which  nothing  but  the  dcUtrtuincd  action  of  all  the 
tbwcra,  led    by  France  and   England,   bad    paxtially    rescued  it.     The 

rui^ut  ueed  there  had  been  for  coming  tr>  the  rescue,  ami  the  steps  by 
which  the  rescue  was  elTcctcd,  will  be  made  clear  by  reverting  to 
the  history  of  the  "  CoiunitwicM  of  Inquiry/'*  of  Jta  rccommcndatioiis. 
Olid  of  their  result. 

Iu  the  hcgiuuiDg  of  the  year  1876  the  Khedive  Ismail  Lml  Iiccd 
slmoet  pcmindcd  to  njipoint  a.  thorough  reprekciitativc  Commission  of 
Inquiry  to  iiivestigutc  and  report  upon  all  the  liioU  of  the  fiuancial 
situation,  includiug  those  rclatiug  to  tbe  general  state  uf  the  couulry,  no 
far  as  these  could  have  auy  bearing  on  its  present  or  future  solvency. 
It  is  obvious  that  so  cooiprchcnsiic  an  inquiry  opened  the  way  to  any 
amount  of  political  advice,  because  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  deport- 
ment of  the  admiutstrutiou  that  did  uot  affect,  or  was  not  oflected  liy>  tlic 
state  of  the  revenue.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  Khedive  tried  to  evade 
at  the  last  moment  compliance  with  his  professed  inteutiou  to  appoint  a 
Comiuissiuii,  without  limitation  as  to  the  arcn  of  its  inquiries.  Tbc 
Khedive  dnt  positively  refused  to  let  the  Commission  push  their 
inquiries  further  than  into  the  state  of  the  revenue.  He  claimed  (in  a 
Dttcr   Co    I'riucc    Uutsaciu)  to   exclude  all  inquiry    into  cxjMinseit,   tbc 

^'budgets,  and  unfunded  debt )  and  on  the  27th  of  Jiuiuary  be  issued  a 
(decree  apix)iating  a  Commission  with  these  united  functions.  The  Com- 
mission was  to  do  no  more  tlian  verify  deficiencies  in  the  revenue,  to 
discover  abuses  and  irregularities  in  its  collection,  to  estimate  the  pro- 
bable revenue  for  tlie  coming  year,  and  to  suggest  methods  for  facilitating 
and  securing  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  .^iaving  the  vc-^tcd  rights  of 
taxpayers.  No  doubt  some  good  might  h&vc  come  out  of  the  work  of 
auch  a  Commission ;  hut  inasmuch  aa  tbe  real  iudebtedacfia  of  the 
country  would  have  been  still  buried  in  obscurity,  ita  report  could  have 
produced  uo  real  impuUe  in  the  wny  of  eonatitutional  reform.  Nothing 
but  the  fulle»it  exposure  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  Ibc  fiuancdal 
adiuiuititratioii  cuuM  have  rendered  it  possible  to  mnke  Ismail  disgorge 
his  private  landed  property,  amounting  to  about  a  fiflh  of  the  wliole 
cultivated  soil  of  the  country,  and  enforced,  in  1}  —-'  of  Kuropc,  llic 
necessity  of  putting  au  end  to  his  irresponsible 

'ihus  tbc  first  battle  uf  conatitutionaltam  In  i  "  the 

terms  of  Ibis  CommiMion  of  Inquiry  of  '*"""  V 
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Public  Uclit — EnglisL,  French,  Aafltrian,  and  Italian — remonitrated. 
The  merchants  of  Alexatidm,  rejjresentiug  tlie  leadinf;  nations  of  Europe, 
ill  public  meeting  nsacmbled,  reinonittrattd  iu  the  loudest,  ercn  the  most 
violent  toTica.  Simultaneously,  lliougli  on  its  own  special  grouods,  the 
Conrt  of  Appeal  of  the  rutcrnational  Trihunala  rcmoustratcd.  The 
Austrian  GoTcrnmcnt  (March  5)  in  clear  and  strong  terms,  coureyetl 
through  Count  Buust,  remonstrated.  The  Italian  GoTornment,  through 
Count  Tomielli,  took  up  the  decided  po:«itiou  "  that  they  could  be  no 
parties  to  any  Vind  of  Conimiasiou  of  Inquiry,  the  ftiiicUona  of  which 
vcre  to  he  dependent  upon  ami  limited  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Khcdite."  Finally  the  Khedive  gave  way,  and  for  the  time  the  l>aUlc 
of  the  Constitution  was  won — not  by  a  lictitious  National  Party,  or  by 
an  urmy-lcd  and  nristocrutic  Chamber  of  Notables — but  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  with  England  and  Franco  to  give  it  effect. 
The  Knglish  Consul- General,  writing  on  March  23i-d  to  Lord  Derby, 
could  aunouuce  that  all  difficulties  had  been  hsppily  settled,  and  that 
llic  CouiniisHion  of  luquiry  was  to  consist  of  M.  dc  Le8se[)«,  President ; 
Riaz  Pasha,  first  Vice-president;  Mr  lliirers  Wilsoii,  second  Vicc-presi- 
dciil ;  M.  Baravelli,  Italian  ComTOissioncr  ;  Mr.  Baring.  English  Com- 
missioner ;  M.  dc  piiguicrcs,  French  Comraiaaioiier;  M.  dc  Kremcr, 
Aiwtriiin  Commissioner.  TheCommission  could  hardly  be  more  thoroughly 
ropreseutntive.  Its  powers,  as  defined  by  the  decree,  were  to  be  "  of  tlie 
most  extended  sort."  They  were  to  "  extcud  to  all  the  elements  of  the 
financial  »ituation."  Ministers  and  Government  functionanes  were  to 
furnish,  at  their  request,  directly  to  the  CommTssion,  and  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  all  the  inforniation  asked  for. 

The  results  of  this  Commission  have  been,  throughout  all  the  period 
which  has  intervened  since  its  first  report  and  are  now,  of  supreme 
importance.  The  whole  misjjovoninient  of  the  coiiotrj'  was  laid  bare 
on  evidence  which  admittcil  of  no  appeal.  The  incessant  work  of  the 
Government  wnee,  as  a-sslsted  and  stimulated  by  European  vigilanw, 
has  been  that  of  redressing,  one  by  one,  the  evils  first  brought  to  light 
by  this  Commission,  and  of  gradually  bringing  about  good  and  orderly 
administration.  But  the  first  and  indispensable  step  was  that  of 
curtailing  the  pcraonal  power  of  the  Khedive.  In  other  words,  the 
Commission  discovered  how  mneh  the  country  was  suffering  fjrom 
nhsolulism.  It  represputed  the  evils  as  so  gross  and  conspieuoue.  and 
80  rlosely  implicated  with  the  indetitedness  of  the  country,  that  no 
loophole  of  escape  was  left  for  Tsmail  to  avoid  surrendering  his  personal 
irresponsibility.  .-V  financial  control,  indeed,  had  been  initiated  in 
ISrfi,  Imt  henceforward  it  was  seen — in  a  way  it  had  never  been  before 
— that  tio  rcmediea  addressed  exclusively  to  the  financial  situation  could 
restore  the  credit  of  the  country,  and  prepare  the  way  for  liberation 
from  itii  indelftednesi).  A  rigid  finanrial  administration  must  hence- 
forward be  conducted  in  internal  harmony  with  a  rigid  administration 
of  cvcrj-  other  ilcpartment  of  Government ;  and  such  an  administration 
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excluded  altogether  thccvntiDuancc  of  an  irrcspoaniblc  Khedire.  Ttm* 
the  final  fruita  of  this  iaquirj-  were — ^first,  the  iniport*tion  into  the 
tnfttcrial  constitution  of  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  cither  Europcnii 
Hiuistcrs  or  of  cousnitiiig  (so-called)  "  contwUers  ;"  and,  accoudty,  the 
insistaoco  ou  the  Khedive's  doing  no  personal  acts  of  admiaistration 
except  under  the  advice  of,  or  in  concert  with,  his  Ministry.  These  re- 
(]uiren)cata  wrut  no  doubt  a  very  little  way  towards  the  catabtiahmeut 
of  tnic  Cotiatitutioual  OoTcrnmciit,  The  people  were  atill  unrepre- 
sented, atid  local  and  pcraoual  constitutional  rights  were  still  hardly 
existent.  But  a  first  step,  and  not  the  least  important  one,  wns 
taken.  Absoluli^in  nas  aboUithcd.  Principleu  uf  just  administration 
for  the  good  of  the  country  were  for  the  first  time  recognised  and 
converted  into  practice.  Goveniment  was  henceforth  to  be  for  the 
people,  if  not  yet  by  the  people.  A  deep  constitutional  line  was  drawn 
between  tie  Khedive  as  a  private  person,  and  the  Klialivc  na  a  OoTern- 
men^  official.  It  was  the  fusion,  or  rather  confusion,  of  these  two 
aspects,  which  enabled  the  Khodivc  to  borrow  money  in  thcnatacof  the 
country,  to  charge  the  country  with  the  obligation  to  pa^  the  principal 
and  interest,  and  yet  to  spi^ud  his  loans  un  hiintjelf  and  his  capriciong 
tastes.  So  long  as  this  system  existed,  and  tliere  was  a  money-lender 
in  Europe,  there  could-  he  no  end  to  the  growth  of  national  burdens, 
^''g.vp^  l>^s  Huoh  unfailing  resources  of  independent  wealth,  and  her 
character  for  solvency  is  so  precious  to  the  European  Powers,  that  it 
would  hare  been  ycors  before  even  Ismail  could  have  quite  exhausted 
his  powers  of  borrowing  and  of  sinking  his  country  deeper  and 
deeper.  Nothing  but  peremptorily  cutting  away  the  capacity  of 
the  Sovereign  to  injure  his  cuuntry  in  this  way  could  have  prevented 
Much  accumulated  disaster.  Tliis  has  been  done,  and  the  doing  of  it 
implied  u  revolution,  which,  though  condueted  quietly  and  by  means  of 
statemeuts,  com  missions,  account:!,  iqnmacors,  nud  innumerublc  mouetary 
tronsactiouH,  rather  than  by  barricaded  and  shdictaghs,  may  well  vie  with 

'leaa  bloodless  revolutions  of  which  Kugland,  America,  and  Krauce  ore 

justly  praud. 

That  this  language  is  not  exaggerated  will  appear  from  an  exnmiDation 
of  (he  sort  of  facta  which  the  Commission  of  luijuiry  of  1878  brought 
to  light,  and  ujton  which  it  based  its  recommendations.  The  Preliminary 
Report  itself  will  he  found  in  the  Dliic^buuk  to  which  refcrcuce  has 
already  more  than  once  been  made.  A  aummarj-  of  the  most  pertinent 
facts  contained  in  this  report  will  be  found  in  the  Consul-Oencrnls 
<Mr.  Vivian's)  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury,  dated  August  19,  1878  (p.  230). 
As  Co  taxation,  the  Commissioners  jwint  out  that  any  such  fixed  laws 
and  regulations  as  exist  hare  never  been  published,  and  that  in  many 

LcascB  new  luxes  havu  been  levied,  old  taxes  increased,  and  chan^:es  intro- 
duced without  any  formal  authority.  As  regards  the  taxes  themselves, 
the  ComoiisKioncrs  say  that  valid  criticisms  may  be  made  lO  respect 
lo  altnoat  all  of  them.     In  some  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  tax 
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on  Miy  rational  groumla  ;  iu  utitcrs,  its  bunlcii  is  uiicqiiuJly  antl  uujustlr 
(iistributcd ;  ia  othcn,  tbc  cost  of  coUcctioa  exceeds  tbo  proceeds,  or  the 
pTocese  of  coUcctioo  iovotves  »-esfttio«»  proceedings,  which  hinder  any 
ile»Tlopmcnl  of  oomoprce.  No  dates  (say  the  (JoRiniiwiionRr*)  are  fixed 
ftir  the  |)ayn)ei)t  of  the  taxes;  aud  the  result  of  the  nrbitrary  and  uncer- 
tain demands  oF  tUo  Government,  made  at  seasons  which  do  not  roincide 
with  the  harycNt.  ia  that  the  cultivator  ia  often  driven  to  burrow  money 
at  UHurious  rates  of  iuCi-rest,  rangiug  up  to  seven  jK-r  cent,  per  month, 
or  crea  to  sell  Ida  cattle  and  laud.  The  Commissioucrs  sum  up  their 
remarks  on  this  brADch  of  the  Adminiiitration  bj  saying,  "  Tu  a  word  «c 
iiflirm  that  arhrtmrincts  of  the  most  absolute  sort  prevaila  holh  iu  tbc 
asaessmcut  and  the  collection  of  the  tates." 

The  Commissionen*  jro  on  to  roaiplain  of  tlic  alni»cs  of  the  corr(e  or" 
forced  labour  system.  They  assert  that  there  can  be  no  donht  that  many 
of  the  Khetlivc'e  private  estates  arc  cultivated  hy  means  of  forced  labour. 
Tbc/  point  out  the  obvious  evils  of  thiis  system,  and  the  probability  that 
if  labonr  were  regularly  and  Loncatly  paid,  there  vould  be  no  dilScntlty 
in  finding  sufficient  hands  to  till  the  private  Ciitates  of  tlio  Khedive 
without  having  recourse  to  eompulHiun.  The  Com missi oners  doubt 
whether  the  atrr^e  system  can  heentirely  abolished  in  Kgjpt.  in  tansc- 
qnrncc  of  the  dependence  of  the  country  on  an  elaborate  system  of 
irrigation  at  8latc<l  times;  but  they  rcfomracnd  that  it  should  be 
stiietly  limited  to  works  of  unquestionable  public  necessity,  and  tlmt  the 
burden  should  bo  fairly  adjusted  by  equitable  regulations.  This,  uodcr 
the  new  r^-yiwe,  has  been  done. 

As  to  the  recruitment  for  the  army,  the  CommisKioners  report  that  it 
is  luaxiBgvd  in  the  ino&t  irregular  and  arbitrary  manner,  there  being  no 
regulatious  to  control  the  nrbitrary  and  capricious  selection  of  recruits 
by  tlic  authorities. 

After  dcscnbitig  the  abuses  arising  from  the  arbitrary  system  of  dis- 
tributing water  for  irrigation  purposes,  by  Tvliicb  the  poorer  cultivators 
arc  entirely  Bacririccd  to  the  rich  proprietors,  tlie  Commisaioiicrs  com- 
ment on  the  denial  of  justice  in  the  native  eourtir.  They  consider  that 
all  these  proposed  refoiniB  will  be  worthless,  nntil  thn  taK|Miyers  are 
efficiently  protected,  by  law  anil  justice,  both  iu  their  persons  and  pro- 
perties, Dgaiuat  dcsjiotic  and  uncontrolled  authority.  The  exact  words 
of  the  Report  on  this  topic  arc,  that  "  the  Conimissinn  dors  not  tbiuk  it 
will  be  exceeding  its  power  to  declare  that  an  iiidifpcusablc  complement 
of  all  the  reforms  it  recommends  is  a  judicial  organiKation,  which  should 
secure  eflicieut  protceliuu  to  the  natives  who  are  at  present  submitted, 
iu  their  persons  aud  property,  io  the  diseretioDary  power  of  au  authority 
exempt  from  control." 

The  Report  of  the  (commission  thus  dwrlls  upon  the  four  evils  of  ex- 
tortionate taxation — slavery,  under  the  name  of  forrnl  labour,  a  tyran- 
nical system  of  military  conscription,  aud  the  denial  and  uorruption  of 
iastice.      These  are  the  four  rharaeteriatic  f>vila  which  have   beCQ  fotll 
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rampant  ia  every  Turhisli  provmee,  on  tlic  darlc  recase«  of  vliick  tlic 
tye  of  civiliiifd  Europe,  at  once  a  microscope  auU  a  buruing-glattSj  has 
for  the  first  time  been  tiu-nei}.  Tbcy  sum  up,  in  tbc  tencat  practical 
loDguugc,  ttic  invariable  results  of  irrcapousible  desiwliam.  It  U  to  re- 
move tbem  ibat  revolutions  take  place  uud  mouarcUiea  are  limited.  It 
is  to  prevent  the  poraibilily  of  tlieir  rccurreucc  tbat  oonstitutirau  are 
founded,  and  tlieir  sound  uud  bealtby  operation  juttlounly  watebed.  If 
these  evils  have  vritbin  the  last  four  rears  been  dccimcly  and  actively 
grappled  with  in  Bgypt,  it  is  in  consequence  of  tbeir  tiret  being  brought 
tu  Itglit  by  this  International  ConimisHion,  and  afterwards  being  singly 
and  step  by  step  assaulted  by  tliu  Poners  of  Surope,  ucling  mostly 
(though  not  esclusivelyj  through  tVaucc  and  Euglaud.  The  work  i» 
not  accoiupliabed  yet,  and  the  Constitutional  Governmeut,  as  yet  iutro- 
daccd,  is  only  in  it«  iutaiicy.  It  Is  in  the  negative  and  priuiitivc 
stage  of  checked  abeolutiatn,  not  in  the  positive  aod  more  ad- 
vanced ]>hase  of  substituted  popular  rule.  The  danger — a  most  ito- 
uiinent  one — it,  tUiit  through  a  precipitate  and  ignorant  aspiration, 
whether  in  £urope  or  iu  Egypt,  after  that  for  which  the  time  is  not 
yet  come,  what  lias  been  accou)pri:<hed  already  may  be  imdoue,  in- 
stead of  the  work  of  couaiitutioiiiil  cHfrauiIusemcnt  going  ou  to  it* 
com|iletion.  It  would  b«  uo  triumph  of  a  would-be  popular  move- 
ment to  subject  Kgypt  again  to  a  second  Ii-mad,  or  to  drive  it  book 
into  the  condition  of  a  misgoverned  Turkish  province,  or  to  leave 
its  administration  to  the  ehanec  caprices  of  the  military  chief  of  the 
day,  or  to  purcliiise  anarcby  in  the  tirtnic  of  the  supremnry  of  a 
"National  Party." 

It  is  worth  while  noticing  with  some  cxactuesa  the  uii pretentious 
steps  by  which  the  lirst  ciMcnttal  elements  of  a  true  Constitution  bare 
been  attained  iii  Kgypt,  under  the  aupcrrision  of  the  Powers  of  Kurojic. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1678,  after  calling  attention  to  all  the 
evils  above  described,  and  summing  up  the  results  of  their  researches 
into  the  whole  fiuaiicial  cireumstancc»  of  tbc  country,  made  a  long 
series  of  recommendations,  of  which  the  following  are  especially  worthy 
of  notice. 

Nu  tax  should  lie  collected  c^iccpt  in  virtue  of  a  law  officially  published. 
Tbc  collectors  of  tuu»  should  he  really,  aa  they  were  nominally,  under 
the  orders  and  control  of  the  Finance  Mini^ttcr,  and  their  acta  subject 
to  the  inspection  and  control  of  officers  dependent  entirely  on  that 
Minister.  Fiuaucial  measures  should  be  adopted  for  cuabliog  the 
Government  to  meet  its  obligations  as  they  fall  due,  without  demaud- 
'iDg  advances  on  (he  taxes.  There  should  be  established  an  independent 
jurisdiction  in  Tevcnue  matters,  and  a  judicial  system  should  be 
orgauiaed  which  would  protect  the  natives  against  abuses  of  authority. 
Small  taxes  which  were  diilicult,  expensive,  and  vexatious  in  collection, 
[ibould  be  supprciscd,  and  new  and  leas  objectionable  taxes  ahosld  be 
tobstituted  for  them.      Proper  regulaliou    should    be    made    for   the 
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distribution  of  water  for  irrigation,  for  tlie  execution  of  [mblic  works, 
■anJ  for  the  strict  limitation  of  tUe  njrstcm  of  forced  labour  to  works 
of  public  utility. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Report  the  Comniisaion  insert  the  follow- 
ing clause*  whicli  fthoutd  be  tliorouglily  and  doeply  pondered  bjr 
tiiosc  who  suppose  that  uooiiual  iuntttutions  of  a  constitutional  type 
»rc  any  jtuarantee  whatever  for  the  exbtence  of  even  a  geroi  of  a  true 
Cunstilutiun  ; — 

"Iflherc  isafaot"(siiylheComniissiouorB)"whii:li&11«urinvc9t4galtonf  eilabli^li 
with  iacontrOTcruble  cridcnc*,  it  it  that  in  fioancial  matMrs  tlio  authoril)'  of  Uio 
chief  oT  tho  Government  la  absolute.  Tliero  is,  it  is  tnir,  a  ChanibGr  of  Notablea 
Aod  n  Priv^  CouuciJ ;  but  if  •'&<£  \i  ieO  to  suppose  tlittt  Uieso  tvru  iti»tiUitiona 
GmiC  in  nny  vny  wl)iiEi>ver  the  pi>wer  of  the  Kh<^dive,  it  is  sulficii;ni  to  cast  tbo 
«ye  over  tho  docroox  whli^h  orgnniie  tliniii  tiii<l  (Infinft  their  functions,  In  order  to 
vadftrstAnd  thnt  thoir  interventioa  ia  financini  Alfuita  is  nothing  but  a  pure  and 
empty  formality." 

The  immediate  practicnl  reconimeudation  of  a  financial  kind,  though 
IiaviMg  important  administrative  and  constitutional  hearings  in  thi: 
fotnrc,  was  that  the  Khedive  and  Lis  family  nhonld  be  held  pcraonally 
liable  for  thi;  payment  of  the  debts  vrhich  he  had  contracted.  The 
Commissioners  referred  to  the  economical  evils  arising  from  so  large  ao 
accumulation  of  private  property  in  the  handH  of  the  Khedtre  and  his 
family  ;  and  they  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  the  remaining  lands  and 
houses  (not  previously  given  up  under  other  recent  arrangementa)  of 
the  Khedive  or  his  family,  in  exchange  for  a  Civil  List  suitable  to  his 
position,  to  be  charged  on  the  annual  budgets. 

This  last  recommendr.tion,  as  is  well  known  to  every  student  of  con- 
stitutional history,  is  closely  related  to  constitutional  progress.  Tho 
separation  of  the  tinanccs  of  the  iijtate  from  the  private  fioanccs  of  the 
Sovereign  is  a  necessary  step  in  tho  abolition  of  poraonal  Government. 
It  was  only  in  the  later  and  debased  Roman  Empire  that  the  fitaia, 
or  private  purse  of  the  Empire,  became  synonymous  with  the  ararium, 
which  originally  meant  the  public  treasury,  as  opposicd  to  the  private 
property  of  the  Head  of  the  State ;  and  this  was  an  unmialakablc  mark 
of  constitutional  (Icclino. 

The  property  thus  sot  free,  not  only  for  the  payment  of  debt,  but  for 
good  aud  regular  management,  such  as  was  soon  introduced  by  the  co- 
operation  of  Kreneh  nml English  Commissionci-H,  amounted,  it  is  calculated, 
to  not  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  cultivable  Egyptian  soil.  One  purpose  to 
which  this  property  was  instantly  turned,  wan  that  of  affording  to  Messrs. 
Rothschild  a  security  fur  a  lonn  of  £8,500,000,  which  was  negotiated  as 
part  of  a  series  of  arraugcmuDts  recommended  by  the  Commisoioncrs  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  arrears  of  interest,  and  gradually  rcduciog  the  pria- 
cipal  of  existing  debt.  Some  recent  coutrovcrsiali:»ts  bare  objected  to 
this  policy,  aud  have  boldly  said  that,  inasniueh  as  such  a  aum  could 
only  be  borrowed,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  Egyptian  credit,  on 
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very  uiifttvonr&btc  tcnos^  ttierefore  the  auiilogy  of  the  case  of  an  ordiimrr 
bankrupt  should  have  bccD  followed,  and  Imuaila  creditors  made  to 
mffer  for  the  ovcrrencliing,  not  to  aay  fraudulent,  suvices  rendered  to 
liim  iu  tlie  matter  of  loans.  The  aualogj-,  however,  between  a  bankrupt 
iiiun  uud  &  bankrupt  State  is  uot  just.  When  Ismail  rontracted  these 
luaus  be  I'cally  represented  the  State;  and  then:  was  no  one  else  who 
did  rcprctcat  it.  He  vtA  absolute,  and  there  was  not  a  fibadow  of  » 
coii»titiitioQ.  The  loanij  were  public  aud  not  private  obligations. 
Unt,  furthermore,  bankruptcy  ie,  nt  the  most,  but  a  legal  artifice  to 
secure  for  creditors  limitation  and  an  equal  dislributiun  of  loss  in  a  case 
in  uhlch  a  debtor  liits  exhausted  both  hia  means  and  bis  credit.  So  ion{; 
as  a  State  has  any  vitality  in  it,  it  cannot  be  iu  this  positiun.  It  may 
bare  to  pledge  its  future  in  order  to  discharge  its  obligations,  and  it 
ought  to  <lo  so.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  ecouomicnl  invention  to  prescribe- 
the  most  efficient  and  least  burdensome  means  of  doing  so.  But  no- 
Court  of  liankroptoy  can  discharfjc  it  from  it!  obligations.  The  State 
is  presumably  immortal,  and  the  debt  alwavs  continues  due  till  it  is  paid. 
In  llie  case  of  E^pt,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  country  ought 
to  have  made — aud,  fortunately,  in  the  view  of  France  aud  England,  did 
make — tvi-n  the  pretence  of  bankruptcy,  or  of  acta  of  bwukruptcy, 
insupportable.  K  the  couotry  was  to  be  started  in  a  new  career  of 
liouourabic  comlilutloual  life.  It  miiat  turn  its  producUWty  and  re»ourcc» 
to  account  by  satisfying  its  creditors.  When  once  personal  governmcLt 
was  abolished  in  Kgypt,  tlie  honour  of  every  Egyptian  was  personally 
involved  in  paying  the  interest  and  principnl  of  the  Slate  debts,  and  on 
any  other  basis  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  launch  the  country  on 
ita  neir  constitutioDol  career.  So  unjust  and  absard  is  it  to  iusioaate 
that  tbc  intervention  of  England  and  France  in  Kgypt  has  bad  no 
other  aim  or  result  than  tbc  payment  of  coupons  to  bondholders — though, 
ereii  if  it  bad,  the  intervention,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  Cftfc,  and  tbc  political  relationships  of  tlie  countries,  might  have  been 
justifiable. 

It  will  be  a  natural  comment  <m  the  recommendations  of  tbc  C<Hai- 
missioncrs,  to  recur  to  the  Annual  Rcfiort  of  the  Kuropcan  controllers, 
isaucd  last  year,  before  the  recent  political  events  could  have  led  to  the 
Itcport  being  unconsciously  colonred.  The  Report  was  published  in 
February,  1881,  and  relates  1o  the  year  1880. 

With  respect  to  taxation,  and  referring  to  the  above-cited  recom- 
mendation of  the  Cotumissionj  that  the  smaller  taxes,  which  are 
unrcmuuerative,  and  imposed  a  disproportionate  burden  on  the  taxpayers^ 
should  be  abolished,  tbc  Controllers  say  (p.  21)  that  a  decree  of  January 
17,  1880,  abolished  twenty-eight  of  these  taxes.  It  also  aWlisbed  the 
pcrwinal  Ins  which  tbe  Commissioners  Lad  cited  aa  being  more  inequi- 
table than  uuy  other  in  its  incidence.  The  same  decree  further  abolished 
octroi  duties  in  villages,  where  tlie  cost  of  eollcetion  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion   to  Ibe  proceeds.     Various   regulations    have  been    made   for 
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restricting  and  drfiuiug  tlie  forced  labour  syslcm.  The  payment  of 
land  rcvcQucs  in  kiml  hus  Iiccii  abolished.  A  cadastral  iiurvcy  of  tlic 
Isnd  is  proceeding,  and  will  do  much  to  regulate  taxation  and  improve 
the  Tftluc  of  land.  Tlic  sjstcni  of  coniicn[)tioQ  hoa  been  ionprovcd  uid 
deprived  of  its  most  unjust  and  unequal  features. 

It  is  irapostible  even  for  a  casual  traveller  to  go  into  a  country 
village  or  tu  talk  to  a  countryman  vithont  finding  how  vast  has  becu  the 
improrcment  during  the  last  three  yeani,  brought  about  by  mere  atl- 
minirtratiTc  change*.  Order,  security,  regularity  of  taxatioo,  hare  been 
making  thcniBclvea  felt  and  truly  appreciated  everywhere.  There  is 
yet  wanting  a  miund  system  of  the  administration  of  justice  among  the 
natives.  There  is  an  iiitinitc  opening  for  good  ichools.  But  the 
climate  and  general  plij'sical  conditiona  of  life  arc  so  farourablc,  and 
both  the  religious  and  the  race  habits  of  the  people  so  di«posc  them  to 
tranquil  contentment,  that  security  against  cruel  and  tyrannical  atuae* 
iti  almost  all  that  is  wanted  to  produce  both  happiness  and  wealth. 

It  is,  then,  with  some  alnrm  fur  the  immediate  future  that  ouc  reads 
the  late  protest  of  the  Controllers  against  the  surrender  of  the  Budget  to 
other  bands  than  those  which  hai'c  recently  alone  prepared  it.  It  is  well 
known  that  Chcrif  Pasha's  Ministry,  which  was  the  offspring  of  the 
revolution  of  September,  1881,  succumbed  to  another  revolutionary 
movement  in  February  of  this  year,  owing  to  its  insi^tance  on  the  prioci^e 
of  retaining  the  Budget  wholly  in  tlie  bands  of  the  MiuUtry.  It  vill 
have  been  seen  from  the  report  of  the  Commisaiou  of  Inquiry,  and  from 
the  measures  which  have  since  been  taken  indifierent  directions  to  carry- 
out  ita  rvcommendations,  that,  not  less  in  Kgypt  than  in  all  other 
Oriental  countries,  financial  disorder  nnd  collapse  were  inextricably  impli- 
cated with  misgovcmmcnt  and  irresponsible  absolutism.  The  remedies 
both  for  the  financial  and  for  the  ndministrativc  diseases  were  the  same. 
They  were,  pHmarilj-,  the  rendering  of  the  Khedive  responsible  to,  and 
dependent  on,  his  Ministers.  They  wore,  secondarily,  the  subjecting  of 
the  Ministry  to  effective  and  continuous  Europeon  inducucc.  Tlie  time 
niiglil  indeed  come  wlicn  an  Egyptian  Constitution  would  be  fully 
fledged,  and  n  truly  representative  and  national  assembly  substituted  for 
alien  intervention.  Everything  was  prepared  for  the  advent  of  such  n 
time.  But  the  initial  wnrk  not  only  of  depriving  the  Khedive  of  absolnto 
power,  bat  of  delivering  him  from  possible  or  actual  pressure  on  the 
part  of  his  army,  of  fanatical  co-religionists,  and  of  Turkey,  or  of 
plotters  against  his  throne  among  his  own  family  acting  under 
Turkish  influence,  was  ho  arduous  that  the  secondary  work  of  orgnuixing 
true  representative  institutions  must  needs  wait.  The  wont  event  of 
all  tobeapprehcndedwa-^tbatthe  eonstitntional  taskofim^iosing  restraints 
on  tlic  ithsuliitism  of  the  Khedi%'e  anil  delivering  him  from  military  or 
mob  prewture  Rhould  be  undone,  and  tlie  eloelc  of  Egypt's  development  be 
put  years  barkwanla.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  Cherif  Paaba  made 
so  gallant  and  legal  a  fight  against  Landing  over  the    Budget  to  an 
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ibly,  not  only  prematurely  and  uwufficiontly  organized  for  audi 
&  rospousible  fiiDCtioQ,  but  haviug  no  prctoiisions  to  a  genuine  roprescn- 
tativti  character.  Tlic  imposKibilitj  of  creating  rpprcwialative  institutioiut 
all  at  once  in  Egypt,  only  just  arisen  out  of  the  dcgriulcd  and  nenrile 
tyranny  of  IsnisU'a  reign,  has  been  already  dwelt  upon.  The  Chamber 
of  Notablcx,  so  far  friim  being  a  popular  representative  body,  is  idcoli* 
cally  tliu  same  body  tbat  Ismail  resorted  to  in  his  worst  moments  of 
misrule,  when  he  needed  the  practical  co-opcratioD  of  the  leading  laud- 
htildors  for  the  impcsitioa  of  a  new  ta.t  which  inuinly  fell  npon  them. 
The  baselesti  uotiuii  of  a  "  National  Party"  nas  happily  canceivccl  by  some 
who,  starting  fruni  tho  presumption  tliat  Colonel  Arabi  Bey  must  be  a 
patriot  hecawic  the  movement  he  led  was  Hnid  to  oppose  itself  to  »1) 
foreign  intervention,  went  on  to  hold  that  Bgypt  might  now  be  left  tu 
itself,  and  might  be  taught  by  home  politieiana  to  run  before  it  bad 
hardly  learned  to  walk. 

la  Eoglnnd,  indeed^  it  baa  always  been  recognized  as  &  constitutional 
truism    that  a  popular   ropreseatatire    assembly    and  an  indepcndeot 
ataiuling  army  arc  incompatible.      It  in  an  historical  truism  that  it  is 
bad  security  fur  public  liberty  to  put  the  eammand  of  the  army  directly 
in  tbe  hands  of  the  legislative  authority.      It  has,  in  fact,  been  the  main 
fruit  of  the  raiiat  licncticial  revolutions  in  Kngland  to  make  the  cxistencr 
and  discipline  ofa  standing  army  dependent  on  the   will  of  Parliament 
from  year  to  year,  while  at  the  Efime  time  delegating  the  actual  government 
of  the  army  to  the  csecutive  authority  responsible  to  Parliament.      In 
this  way  it  va  axiomalically  believed  tbat  the  army  may  best  be  retained 
a»  the  serraat  of  Parliament,  but  can  never  become  its  master.      In  the 
German  Empire,  and  even  in  Republican  France,  examples  abound  of 
the  danger  to  constitutional  freedom  which    accrues  again    and  again 
from   the   highly  developed    and    permnncub  organisation   whicS   tbcir 
vast  etaadiug  armies  demand. 

Yet  in  the  so-called  Egyptian  constitutional  movement,  it  is  the 
army  aud  ita  fuvourito  leaders  iu  whose  name  and  for  whoie  behoof 
every  revolutionary  step  forward  has  hitherto  been  taken.  There  can 
bti  no  mistake  about  this,  whatci-cr  miilake  there  may  be  about  tlie 
oxiatcncc  of  a  "National  Parly."  Tliere  have  bocn  three  distinct 
raovcmcnta  between  February,  1881,  and  February,  1882,  which  must 
be  called  revolution ory,  because  of  the  tcrrori»m  or  violent  moral  pres- 
sure to  which  ou  each  occasion  the  Khedive  was  subjected  and  com- 
pletely suocuni  bed.  The  first,  in  Februarj',  1881,  took  the  form  of  a 
military  demur latration,  aud  retulted  iu  the  liberation  of  three  popular 
colonels  (including  Arabi  Bey)  from  apprehended  arrest  and  submission 
to  disciplinary  control,  and  alsfi  in  the  dismissal  from  office  of  the 
Minister  of  War.  The  second  movement,  in  September,  1881,  aUo 
took  tbe  form  of  a  military  dcmoastratiou,  and  resulted  iu  a  change 
nf  ministry,  ami  the  admission  of  Colonel  Arabi  Bey  into  the  Govcru- 
ment  as  llnder-Secrctary  of  War.     The  tJiird  movement,  in  February 
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of  this  year,  took  the  form  of  an  imperious  demand  on  the  Khediv«- 
ntraiu  to  chaugc  Ins  Minittrr,  and  the  result  Tras  thf  promotioa  of 
Colonel  Aribi  J3ey  to  he  Minister  of  War,  and  the  formation  of  a  neir 
GoTemnent  with  the  late  Minister  uf  War  ss  Prime  Mioistrr.  Throuj^b- 
oiit  0.11  these  proceedings  there  has  been  au  incessant  demand  on  the  |>art 
of  iTie  army  for  an  increase  of  their  numbers,  though  the  only  legiti- 
nmtc  calls  on  the  Kgyptian  army  arc  the  preservation  of  onlcr  and  the 
auppression  of  the  slare  trade  in  the  Sontbcrn  Provinces  of  the  Upper 
^ilc.  During  the  sittings  of  an  Army  Commission  last  summer,  an 
Euglish  general  of  the  biglicst  repute  and  experience  retired  from  the 
Commission,  because  be  could  not  allov  the  anarchical  or  demagogical 
proposal  to  be  entertained,  that  in  future  officers  should  be  appointed 
tn  regiments  on  the  nomination  of  the  Colonel,  and  that  Colonelx  should 
he  selected  hy  the  regiments. 

It  is  a  useful  comment  on  this  intrusion  of  the  army  into  soi'disafd 
constitutional  moreiLcnts  in  Egypt  to  recall  the  event  of  the  mili- 
tary revolt  in  Cairo,  in  the  closing  month  of  Ismail's  reign.  The  Consul- 
(iencral,  Mr.  Vivian,*  nrititig  to  Lord  Salisbury  on  February  19,  1879^ 
Rnid  that,  in  cnnsei)u<!ncc  of  reductiouii  in  the  army  having  been  rerently 
made  on  a  large  scale,  by  which  about  2,500  ofBcers  were  put  on  half  pay 
without  receiving  the  heavy  arrears  due  to  them,  "  a  serious  military 
revolt  broke  out  in  Cairo.  It  was  directed  against  the  Government, 
hut  more  capccially  against  Kubar  Paaha  and  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson. 
These  two  ministers,  when  driving  near  their  offices,  were  stopped 
by  about  400  armed  officers,  dcmanciing  their  arrears  of  pay,  and, 
with  very  rough  treatment,  were  forced  into  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  of 
nhich  the  rioters  took  complete  possession,  cutting  the  telegrnpb 
wires,  and  refusing  admission  to  any  one.  There  were  also  cries,  I  am 
told,  of '  Death  to  the  Christians.' "  Tlic  eonncctlon  of  this  revolt  witU 
the  fact  of  arrcam  being  due  to  tlie  soldiers,  itself  shows  how  closely  goo<l 
government  iu  Jigypt  is  bound  up  with  the  budget. 

Now  with  all  these  military  phenomena  staring  one  in  the  face,  it 
argues  a  brute  iguuraiice  or  culpable  seutimeutality  to  see  in  the 
prelenBious  of  the  uew  Egyptian  reformers  nothing  but  innocent 
aspirations  after  Home-rule  and  popular  liberty,  outraged  of  tale  years 
by  foreign  aggression.  Tlie  present  Khedive  is  the  first  Kgyptian  raler 
who  has  mounted  the  throne  on  the  condition  of  complying  with  tlie 
hi'st  requirements  of  u  true  cOQStitUtioa — that  his  personal  will  is  not  to 
be  supreme.  The  Powers  of  Europe,  acting  through  France  and 
England,  Lave  establlahed,  for  the  first  time  in  Egypt,  the  foundations  of 
a  true  constitution,  and,  by  helping  forward  the  liquidation  of  the  debt, 
prepared  the  way  for  future  complete  national  independence.  It  is  one 
uf  those  hlundtra  nhich  amount  to  a  crime,  to  arrest  with  feverish  andi 
ignorant  impetuosity  tins  regular  course  of  improvement,  which  i» 
making  way  with  steady  and  increasing  success.  It  is  worse  than  a 
•  Bin*  Book,  Egypt,  No.  3  (1878),  f.  M. 
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common  crime — it  is  an  act  of  trcMon  agaiust  human  liberty  and  true 
national  indepcndcnoc,  to  show  the  sltghtoit  iudulgeacc  for  toilitary 
insubordinatiou  ami  asaumptinD,  wbicli  can  onljr  end  iu  tlic  wont  forni 
of  tyranny,  iu  dvHlnicttve  anarctiyj  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  this 
special  c&ic,  in  sucb  an  armed  iutcrveution  as  might  delay  the  acquisi- 
tion of  true  <^>n&titutioi)aI  Oovcmmcut  for  another  half  century. 

I'hc  protest  of  the  Controllers,  MM.  dc  IBIignicrcs  and  Colvin,  which 
appeared  in  the  leading  Euglish  and  tVcnch  newspapers,  and  is  dated 
Cairo,  February  Ctb,  anma  up  the  above  obacrratioQs.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"  Wlien  the  [iucreGS  regulating  the  powers  of  the  Controllers  were  promulgated 
(ite  xefll  paw<T   hclong<>^'t   to  the  K)icdiv«,  and  by  dolcgstion  to  his  MiuiBteri. 
If  the  Controllers -General  wrro  eonlincd  to  tUo  right  of  giring  ulvicc,  it  was  to 
be  presumed  tbut  their   .Tdx'ii:*  would  receive  jmt  npprecialion.     This  «xpecUi 
lion  hna  been  realizaJ,  .-itnl  the  tinancial  aitoatiou  of  the  country,  which  was  a; 
STuve  two  year*  ago,  la  uuw  iis  prvspcruui.  But  nttice  tlicii  tim  power  has  iihifWd. 
It  now  bcloiigi  to  the  Chiimlirr  nf  Delegates  ami  to  several  military  cliicf*  whose 
iuduence  the  Chamber  euhiiiits  to.     This  profound  altemtioii  iu  the  iniiiCutioiis 
«rtho  country  has  l>*en  exacted  gradually.     Tho  iiuthority  of  the  Khedive  and 
his  Ministers,  ahnlten  by  the  miliury  riot  of  Fe'hriiary  1,  18i*0,  bus  been  getting 
daily  weaker.     TbingN  Imve  come  to  such  a  pMt   lb»t  a  Chamber  of  Del^gacrs 
which  under  the  raign  of  the  ex-Khedire  gaxc  many  proofs  of  serTility,  adhffnng 
to   the  moat  ini<]uitou8  and  fatal  finAnciat  measures,  does  DOt  hesitate  now  to 
deniiiud  rights  iticom|xttib!fl  wilh  the  Haci4l  condition  of  ihf.  country.     It  has 
gono  the  length  of  obliging  the  Khodivo  to  change  the  Minintry  which  enjoyed 
his  cooSdeace.  and,  under  the  proKuru  of  aererat  officers,  of  furcing  on  him  as 
Premier  the  Minister  of  War,     The  Khedive's  power  no  longer  exists.     In  these 
new  eonditions  it  Utile  matt^rA  whether  tbi;  inti^niton   is  otlirmixl  or  not  of  not 
iaterfcring  with  the  powers  of  the  Coatrollcrf.     By  the  very  forca  of  thing*  they 
become  inefficient  ivhcn  confronted,  not  with  the  Khedive  and  Ministers  freely 
appointed  by  him,  but  with  a  Chamber  and  nn  army.     Tbo   Khedive  find  the 
Ministiirs  be  appointed  could   irnl  awume  towards  public  opinion  nnd  foreign 
■Gwi-ornmeiita  tbo  rcsponnibilily  of  measures  to  which  the  Controltera-General 
objected  in  the  reports  they  bad  a  right  to  publish.     This  was  the  sole  sanction 
of  our  power*.     It  hna  thus  ftir  sufficed ;  but  it  bocomM  pctfoatly  illusory,  con- 
fronted  with  tbo   Ministers  of  the  Chamber  and  the  army,  who  will  only  be 
Accessible  to  the  influence   of  ibe  officers  and  delegates  from  whom  they  derive 
their  powers.     In  fact,  it  has  come  to  this  already,  for  the  Ministry  which  haa 
just  been  formed  is  about,  nutwithstaading  the  foroinl   opposition  of  the  Con- 
trol lers-Gcncru  I,  to  give  ibe  Chamber  the  right  of  voting  the  Budget,     It  must, 
moreover,  not  be   forgotten  lh:it   Sherif  Paaha'a  Ministry   only  fell  because  it 
would  not  disregard  llie  opposition  offered  by  the  Euglinh  and  French  Govem- 
tnenta  to  the  claim  put  forward  by  the  Chamber  to  vote  the  Budget.     To  aeoepG 
ucconipliHhecl  facts  is,  therefore,  to  accept  the  most  serious  outrage  which  has 
tM)en  committed  ng.iin^t  the  intluence  of  England  and  France ;  posidvoly  to  anni- 
hilate the  intluenco  of  the  Controllers,  who  have  no  authority  but  that  which 
they  derive  from  their  Governmeuta.     It  would  be  a  profound  illusion  not  herein 
to  BOO  tlie  prelude  of  a  series  of  nueasures  which  will  not  leave  standing  any  ol 
(bo  reforms  introduced  in  the  course  of  late  years.     The  days  may  already  be 
foreseen  when  the  financial  disorders  which  were  remedied   by  the  Commissioa 
of  Inquiry  and  Commission  of  Lti^uidntion  will  roappcar." 

Instead,  then,  of  there  being  any  cauae  for  ju)>ilatiun  among  Euglbhmcn 
a.t  the  advent  of  repreaentativc  institutions  in  Kgypt,  and  the  gruwlli  of  a 
"  NaUoDal  Party"  (if  elsewhere  to  be  found  than  in  the  brains  of  KiigliaU 
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tonritte),  there  is  ground  to  npprchend  the  low  of  the  real  constitutional 
advantages,  in  the  way  of  secured  good  government,  which  Kgypt  has  beco 
at  lant  enjoining,  and  the  adjonrnment  to  an  indefinite  diHtanrp  of  time 
ofthe  renl  emancipation  ofligyptand  its  inhabitaDtn,  Ncvtrrthi-lesa,  the 
actual  facta  must  be  faced,  and,  however  lamentable  in  the  manifest 
retrogrestioD  towards  absolutism,  yet  the  English  sfatcsman  must  now 
take  it  aa  his  point  of  departure.  The  inherent  polilieul  wcaknettfl  of  the 
RituHtion  nil  through  hDa  been  that,  whereas  there  are  in  Hgy]it  a  uoibber 
of  dispordant  inflneiircs  nil  drawing  different  ways,  yet  the  Powers  of 
Europe  arc  i>o  loosely  orgauin-d  for  joint  aetion  in  Kgypt  that  those 
influenraM  can  be  always,  for  the  moment,  brought  into  iiuion  niificiciit 
to  separnte,  to  weaken,  and  to  cmbarraan  action  from  without.  Thait, 
no  doubt,  there  ia  ia  ligypt — especially  in  Cairo,  though  scarcely  at  all 
in  the  provinces — HOmv  religious  enthusiasm  which  reseiitj  the  obtruMon 
of  Christian  autlmrity  aihd  Ilio  prtstMKW  of  Chriatian  admJnislnilors.  it 
WHS  partly  to  this  Httilimeiit  ibut  the  Prime  Miiiisier^  Nuhar  Pii^ha,  an 
Armenian  Oirisitian,  succumbed ;  and  tbii  ttcotimeut  caxily  nlliea  itaelf 
«ilh  Turkish  aasiimptioiiM,  nlnays  hostile  to  Western  interventioD  id 
Ottoman  provinces,  and  sy.Ua  with  the  undoubted  piety  uf  the  prevent 
Khedive,  who  has  no  reason  to  prefer  a  machinery  one  of  the  main 
object*  of  whieh  i*  to  reduce  him,  as  apart  from  his  >I  inistrj',  to  a  cipher. 
To  call  this  entbusiu^iii  "  i'an.Ulaiiusm,"  or  to  believe  that  undoroeath 
the  calm  and  punctual  devotion  of  the  MuKsulman  Kgyptian  there  ton 
Fermenting  SL-hemcii  and  passionate  longings  fur  a  Muliammedan  reviral, 
is  no  doubt  fine  and  impressive  writing,  eulculatnl  duly  to  atjr  the 
imaginations  of  those  who  hare  the  memories  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
burnt  into  them,  but  it  eau  Hcr\'c  no  other  puriinsr,  least  of  all  that  of 
tellitig  the  truth.  1q  the  proviocc^,  the  Mussulman  population,  only 
jnat  awaked  from  the  opiate  sleep  of  slavery  and  oppression,  is  steeped  in 
igDoraiLCc,  aud  never  sees  nil  Arab  newspaper,  nor  eomi^  into  contact 
with  central  religious  organs  of  any  sort.  They  are  honest,  steady, 
trustworthy,  patient,  hardworking,  and  faithful.  The  better  side  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion  ha^  kept  them  free  from  some  of  the  worst  riec» 
and  the  spiritual  degradation  of  the  slore.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  spiritual  strength  needed  for 
a  fannticnl  agitation;  and  they  have  no  thought  of  one.  Their  condition, 
phyHieal  and  moral,  is  tlioroiigldy  well  known  to  Europeans  iu  Egypt, 
inasmuch  as  the  Daira  estates,  amounting  to  a  vast  portion  of  the  soil, 
and  agricultural  and  industrial  enterprises  of  a  variety  of  kinds  iu  e^'cry 
part  ofthe  country,  are  condTicted  by  Europeans  either  resident  on  the 
spot,  at  (iu  the  case  of  the  Daira  estate)  in  daily  corrcspondcticc  with 
managers  on  the  spot,  and  the  habitual  temperament  of  the  people  is 
thus  constantly  btnng  gauged. 

In  Cairo  indeed,  and  eapeeially  inthe  Arab  tTniversity  of  the  Sfosqne  of 
El-Anbar,  there  ia  snmc  fanaticism  or  natural  enthusiasm  of  an  intolerant 
kind.,     llutit  is  tlic  universal  remark  that  ^tbe^;  are  scarcely  ever 
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iymptoms  of  dislike  to  lEuropeans — <?ven  at  timca,  sucli  as  in  Felmiaiy 
this  year  (just  nftt-r  the  lust  change  of  Alinisli^),  vlicn  so  iialcmn  a 
ceremony  bs  the  return  of  the  pilgrima  to  Cairo  in  the  presence  of  the 
Kherliit:  might  be  i^uppoacd  ta  create  a  passing  end  Infections  sentiment 
of  zeal  and  religions  antipathy.  In  Alexandria  so  many-  of  the  Arabs 
are  employed  hy  the  large  European  poputiition  that  the  diminution  of 
the  latter  would  be  seriously  felt,  and  tlkC  best  relations  cxit«t  bct\TCCu 
thr  natives  »nd  the  foreigners.  Tlie  only  exception  to  this  friendly 
intcreoane  has  been  in  the  case  of  Bolcliers,  and  (so  far  a«  insult«  Iroin 
soldiers  have  not  been  exaggerated)  tbiii  again  points  to  the  exclusivety 
military  character  of  the  irhole  revolution. 

It  is  quite  posaiblo  that  the  talk  that  has  taken  place  about  o. 
"jN'aliouai  Party,"  and  the  idea  vrhich,  by  the  mere  areident  of  contro- 
versy, lias  becii  propounded  to  the  Chamber  of  Notables  of  making  that 
the  organ  of  the  national  voice,  may,  in  default  of  a  better  office,  really 
help  forward  constitntionnl  ideas  in  Egypt.  But  nothin;;  will  bf  gained 
if  the  country  is  again  plunged  in  debt  through  trying  wild  fii^cal  c.\- 
perimcnta,  or  rendering  the  revenue  subservient  to  military  appetites  and 
etecwc".  Even  the  arrest  of  the  existing  methods  for  the  payment  of 
tlie  interest  and  prinoipal  of  debt  would  be  a  lamcutublc  disaster,  which 
no  indulgence  in  outnide  const itutioual  forms  could  compensate.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  semblaucc  of  aconstitutiou  is  only  nsetl  as  a  specious 
tool  for  military  aggniiidisemcut,  then  the  ne\t  scene  witnessed  in 
Egyptian  history  will  be  a  despotism  aueli  as  that  of  Mohammed  Ali,  or 
of  Napoleon  I.,  but  happeniiii;  at  a  period  long  after  the  people  had 
been  once  triamphantly  freed  from  the  one  sort  ai  desjiotism,  and  yet 
long  before  it  has  acquired  the  independent  energy  needed  to  shake  off 
the  other. 

Ax  Enwi.ibh    Hcsipknt   iM   EoTPr. 
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It  HE  vintage  was  just  beginning,  but  tbe  old  festive  amuigements 
liavc  in  gcncmt  died  out,  and  tbe   gatbering  is   Dcitbcr    curious 
nor  picturesque  at  present.     Tbc  joint  authorities  of  a  district  Bx  a 
comuwu  day,  to  avoid  tbe  picking  aud  stcoltDg  wlucb,  in  tbe  extraordiuary 
mixture  of  tiny  plots,  miglit  otbcrwige  take  place ;  and,  howcTer  orcr-ripe 
tbe  fruit  may  be,  no  mau  darca  pick  a  grope  (escept  to  eat)  until  that 
morning  nnder  a  penalty.  Then  alt  tbe  vines  are  stripped  together,  though 
loiterers,  of  course,  may  take  tteir  own  time.  Tliat  sudi  a  system  is  need- 
ful hardly  speaks  well  for  tbe  inter-bousebold  morality,  and  an  English 
labourer  would  resent  such  interference  with  bia  free-will  in  harvest 
time.     But  berc  no  one  complaini. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  ia  the  excessive  subdivision  of  tbe 
coil  in  Prance  and  Belgium  each  onncr  cultivates  his  own  little  bit.  A. 
great  deal  of  land  is  let  by  one  to  another.  A  farm  of  fifty  acres, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Jenkins,*  was  hired  from  nineteen  different  pro- 
prictnm,  and  iamuch  smaller  instances  three  and  four  landlords  are  not 
unctJmmon.  These  small  owners  are  by  necessity  very  stringent  in  their 
demands  for  rent;  they  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  their  money;  and 
the  rents  which  we  heard  of  were  very  high.  If  the  Irish  ideal 
could  by  any  |X)saibiIity  be  carried  out,  and  tbc  whole  of  Ireland  cut  into 
small  morsels  for  separate  owners,  so  that  rent  •ats  abolished,  it  would 
be  found  to  revive  agiiiu  ou  tbe  succeeding  day  ; — the  experience  of 
France  and  Belgium  sboning  that  the  cottar  landlords  often  find  it 
better  worth  their  while  to  let,  and  that  they  exact  their  renta  with  a 
severity  unknon'u  to  large  proprictora,  an  is  the  case  at  present  with  the 
small  owners  of  houses  aud  corners  of  land  In  England,  where  it  is 
well  known  that  the  worst  cottages  belong  to  little  absentee  owners,  or 
bare  been  run  up  on  the  waste. 
^^^^^^^^■f  On  tho  Dukg  of  Ridnnond'a  AKriuultuml  C<imriiinJMi,1 
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It  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  particul&ra  couceruiug  peasant 
properties,  as  tlic  owners  are  naturally  very  reticeot,  tbat  I  give  the 
details  of  one  with  which  vc  happec  to  have  become  well  actiuaintcd, 
although  it  is  over  the  Frcocb  border.  It  is  a  peculiarly  favourable  in- 
stance, as  the  family  to  whom  it  belongs  are  exceptionally  TC«pocta.ble, 
intelligent,  and  tlirifty,  come  of  French  Protestants  who  took  refnge 
in  SwitEcrland  in  cue  of  the  grtAt  persecutions  about  200  years  ago^ 
— while  the  habit  of  seckiug  serTicc  abroad  and  of  emigrating,  ingrained 
among  the  Swiss,  furnm  a  great  contrast  to  the  way  in  which  each 
member  of  a  French  family  slicks  to  the  land,  and  greatly  cases  tbc 
working  of  the  system. 

Yet  this  is  the  result : — 

The  property  consists  of  aliout  six  and  a  quarter  acres,  and  this  is 
divided  into  sixteen  Htlle  morsels,  no  two  of  which  touch  at  any  one 
point.  It  is  not  in  any  way  at  all  peculiar  iu  this  respect.  The  futher 
inherited  from  Lis  father  liulf  a  house,  but  about  thirty-Eve  years  ago 
he  quarrelled  with  the  brother  wlio  held  the  otlier  half  (a  result  which 
often  hnppcHR),  and  sold  his  share  to  bim^  going  to  lire  in  a  hired 
house,  where  he  died,  leaving  a  widow  end  eight  children  grown 
njK  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  land  had  been  divided,  each  would  hove  had 
his  three- qiiarters  of  an  acre,  and  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the 
estate ;  but  here  the  Swiss  custom  came  in  aid.  One  brother  went  with 
Lcssepa  to  the  Suez  Canal,  where  he  died.  Another  became  a  soldier, 
and  died  also.  A  third  settled  in  the  Argentine  Itepublic,  where  he  was 
killed  in  an  attack  by  tie  Indians.  One  sister  married  at  home  and 
died,  leaving  three  little  bo^s  unprovided  for.  Three  other  sisters  took 
service  in  Kngland,  and  one  brother  devoted  himself  to  tlie  care  of 
the  little  Hen,  which  was  heavily  mortgaged,  and  of  his  mother,  who 
had  a  droit  dc  Jouia.ianfc  iu  the  inheritance  for  her  lifetime.  In 
185 1  he  borrowed  money  to  buy  a  dilapidated  house,  which  had 
been  sold  because  the  owner  could  not  pay  tbc  iutcicet  of  a  mort- 
gage upon  it.  Here  he  lived  with  his  mother  and  the  tbree 
nephews  (whom  they  took  in  for  a  time),  declariug  that  he  should 
never  marry,  for  "  the  property  could  not  afford  it."  The  mother 
is  dead,  the  bmt her- father  of  the  family  died  a  year  or  two  back, 
in  great  part  of  hard  work,  utid  a  sister  who  had  returned  from  Eng- 
land to  keep  his  huust:  hos  married  ut  fifty  and  now  lives  at  the  place 
with  her  husband.  The  other  sisters  have  a  right  to  return  and  a 
'common  share  in  tbc  property,  which  cannot  be  sold  because  the  death 
of  the  brother  iu  I'^pt  was  not  ecrtified  officially.  They  liavc  never 
taken  tbc  little  interest  which  was  due  to  them,  but  left  it  at  first  for  the 
benefit  of  their  mother,  and  afterwards  to  keep  up  the  "  estate."  They 
have  therefore  hitherto  bcuefitcd  by  it  in  no  way,  but  in  the  very  ideal 
Batififsctiou  of  having  a  property  belonging  to  the  family.  The  interest 
on  the  tvo  mortgages,  which  are  at  5  per  cent.,  amount  to  175  and  28 
francs  a  jear,  i>.  £8,  and  the  value  sunk  in  the  rest  of  the  property. 
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t:tkcn  at  4^  per  ccot.,  amounts  to  .£12  more,  iu  fact  £20  m  all,  whicli 
nould  bu  c^nauiercd  a  high  reut  iu  IJuj^loud  for  6^  acres  of  Iftad,  only 
lialf  aa  acre  of  it  riocyoril,  aud  u  Iiuusc. 

In  what  re*pcct  arc  they  better  off  than  they  would  have  been  by  hiring 
land  in  KoglaadV'  As  on  Irish  tciiant,  who  wiu  lately  asked  to  buy  bis 
boUliag,  replied,  "^Sure,  and  shoulihi't  I  have  to  pay  the  poor-rate  and 
the  taxes?  Mow'll  that  better  me?"  These  people  have,  of  course,  to  bear 
all  the  hurdens  on  the  land,  aud  having,  for  instance,  lately  dug  a  well, 
tlic  rating  vHltie  of  their  house  baa  been  iocrcascd  by  600  franca  in  con- 
hCfiueucc.  They  ore  not  even  more  secure,  for  if  they  do  not  pay  the  in* 
tcreat  on  the  mortgages,  the  house  would  be  sold  over  their  head*, 
lUi  was  the  case  with  their  prcdoeesBors  in  it.  The  amoimt  of  sacrifices 
made  by  the  family,  the  time,  thrift,  labour,  iiiid  thought  expfuded  iu 
buying  ajul  keeping  together  these  little  scraps  of  laud,  wunld  in  Eng- 
land bare  enabled  them  to  do  well  in  tnule,  and  to  advance  in  the  world; 
each  might  bave  married,  and  had  a  home  of  his  or  her  own,  aiul, 
among  such  cxtromely  intelligent  aud  respectable  people,  probably  some 
one  of  tbcm,  instead  of  continuing  ou  the  iamc  level  as  two  hundred 
yeans  ago,  might  liave  been  helping  to  govern  his  country,  a.s  Mr.  MuudcUa 
aud  other  architects  of  their  owu  fortunes  have  done  here.  The  fixed 
idea  of  kee^uag  aud  iucrcasiug  the  peasant  property  haii  dwarfed  their 
ideal  aud  narrowed  the  field  uf  tbcir  energies,  aud  prevented.  Instead  of 
helping,  their  thriving  in  the  world. 

Wc  found  everywhere  that  the  wa^tc  of  lime,  labour,  aud  money  in 
tilling  tbc3c  small  morscU  was  cxccisivc,  when  each  bus  to  be  cultivated, 
maom'cd,  weeded,  nod  ploughed  separately.  It  will  be  asked  why  the 
plots  arc  not  consolidated  by  exchanges.  Iu  tbc  first  place,  the  fluc- 
tuating ownership  brought  about  by  the  jtartayc  force  la  so  great  ttiat 
it  seems  often  coii»dcred  hardly  worth  while  to  knit  up  to-«lay  the 
Penelope's  web  xtiich  may  be  scnttcred  again  to-roorrow.  Aud  next, 
that  the  quarrels  and  ill'blood  engendered  by  tbc  e.\traordiuary  mixing 
up  of  the  plots  often  renders  any  amicable  arrangement  impossible—' 
e.g.,  one  of  the  sixteen  morsels  just  mentioned  ia  a  scrap  of  ground  in 
the  middle  of  an  orchard,  iiilierited  from  some  old  aucestrcRs.  (It  b 
what  would  be  called  a  "Uuiilct"  iu  Wales,  where  there  is  aometbiog  of 
the  same  custom.)  It  is  only  a  few  yards  square,  and  is  of  the  smallcnt 
value  to  tbc  posHcssure.  The  owner  of  the  orchard  m  very  anxious  to 
get  it,  as  the  ucccsuary  passing  ti>  and  fro  greatly  damages  his  property. 
He  offers  luud  close  to  the  bouse  or  the  Uuillet  postessors,  but  Ibcy 
say  their  land  is  better  than  the  price  proposed ;  be  will  not  give  more. 
1 1  lias  become  a  poI  ut  of  honour  ou  both  sides  not  to  yield ;  the  i][uarr«l 
bus  bccu  goiug  on  for  years,  aud  will  probably  not  be  settled  wltile 
cither  party  is  ali\'C. 

"  Ii'cchaugo  de*  porccdlas  a'accomplit  rarement/'  writes  Lo  Play.  Ue 
remarks  that  the  dislike  to  accommodate  le  voUin,  and  the  hope  to 
make  a  little  money  out  of  hiUj  almost  alirajs  prcrcnt  any  hope  of 
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,  ,&eeoauBodutioa  iu  sucli  mattun.  He  goea  ou  to  say  that  la  the  miuutc 
]iatdie«,  isolated  aud  sc&ttcrcd,  to  vbicli  the  portage  forci  reduces 
pcasADt  properlies,  the  proper  cmplormeut  of  water  for  irrigatioii,  aay 
works  for  dramagc,  all  improvcmcDta  io  the  cultivatiou  of  cereals,  green 
crops,  or  tlie  breeds  of  cattle,  become  impossible.  Iu  some  placea  tlio 
width  of  the  plot  is  from  four  to  five  furrows,  the  leoglh  beiug  about  fifty 
metres,  ■so  as  just  tu  allow  the  plough  to  be  used. 

Vr'c  crossed  the  Frcuch  froutier  into  Switserlaud  iu  u  black  bise.  It  \s 
DOvr  pcrilou»lr  ucar  the  town  of  Cieucva  on  both  »ide»,  indeed  the  little 
caatoci  18  piucheil  in  as  bctweeu  the  beads  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  aud 
vbcasoever  it  stmll  suit  Fi-auce  to  "  go  to  war  for  an  idea,"  or  that 
"  the  iutere»t8  of  civiliiation"  shall  require  her  to  take  her  ueighbour's 
goods,  as  »be  boa  douc  in  the  caac  of  Savoy  and  Tunis,  there  seems  to  be 
little  chaacc  of  ita  safety,  white  Kurope  is  very  npt  to  coudoue  the  high- 
hooded  acbt  of  the  stroug,  as  she  has  doue  iu  the  case  of  Prussia  and 
Sohleswig-Holiteiu,  though  she  falls  bearily  ou  weaker  offenders. 

The  old  Piiritau  town  has  nearly  doubled  iu  eiteut  during  the  last 
fif^y  years,  aud  a  great  rieb  "quarter"  of  bouses  liosgroiru  up  beyond  the 
bridge  across  tlie  "  arrowy  Illione/' — but  her  real  importance  can  hardly 
he  said  to  have  risen  since  the  days  when  she  was  tlie  home  of  a  knot 
of  scicnliKc  and  litcran'  men,  many  of  them  cxilos,  like  Sismoudi  and 
lUwai,  of  Kuropcou  rcputatioUj  and  sbc  was  called  (although  it  is  true 
io  derision  of  her  pretcosions)  the  "cinquicmc  parlie  du  mondc." 

The  new  muiiumcnt  to  the  Duke  of  Bruusvviek  wa«  opposite  our 
winduw!<.  ]£s.cee()iugly  uglyj  beavy^  almost  vulgiir,  it  is  au  interesting 
lesson  in  the  hititory  of  art.  It  has  a  puzxliug  echo  iu  it  of  something 
beautiful,  like  the  unplroaaut  likeuesis  uf  a  vulgar  man  to  a  beautiful 
mother,  aud  at  last  it  dawned  ou  us  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  tomb  of  Can 
Grande  dclla  Scata  at  Verona,  with  all  tbc  prui>ortious  altered  and  all 
the  details  "  imjuovcd,"  as  wc  were  told  by  the  custode  with  pride  on 
the  next  day.  Tbc  elcuder  pinnacles  of  the  original  ncre  iutcndcd  for 
a  group  of  tombs  iu  the  midst  of  a  narrow  Italian  piazza,  they  hare 
Iweii  pulled  out  iu  every  direction  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  iudia- 
rubber,  aud  set  upou  a  platform  iu  a  garden.  The  gambling  nineteeuth- 
ceutury  Duke  reals  (or  is  aupponed  to  do  so)  iu  a  mcdiicval  sarcophagus 
in  the  centre,  white  his  aucestors,  iiiauy  of  them  iu  frock-coals  and 
trousen,  or  "iibort^,"  stand  round  in  the  mediaeval  niches,  in  place  of 
the  mail-clad  "  warrior  saints  "  of  the  SiJaligcrs'  tomb.  That  we  cannot 
originate  iu  art  i»  cvidoot,  but  here  is  seen  how  great  ii  the  difficulty 
of  even  copying  intelligently.  The  whole  is  a  uiorI  useful  warning  as 
to  ibe  value  of  proportion,  in  giving  its  nameless  charm  to  a  building, 
and  a  les^u  ou  the  very  bald  truism  that  tbc  external  form  of  a  tomb 
should  huyc  tKitue  (at  least  alight)  rclcrcucc  to  the  person  iu  wboM; 
honour  it  is  erected.  Sut  whether  this  bumble  if  useful  result  is  likely 
to  lie  »uisfactory  to  the  worthy  Geuevesc  who  have  put  it  up,  may  be 
doujattul.     At.ftil  ereatSj  the  juxtapu^tijon  is  so  etccediugly  droll,  ll)«t 
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it  oliDoat  romcs  under  the  dclinition  of  hiiinour,  if,  iia  vas  once  said,  it* 
oflicc  into  show  the  likcDCss  of  incon^^raous  ideas. 

Aaothcr  curious  fart  ia  tliat  there  is  uo  statue  of  Calvin  in  the  tona. 
That  the  graceless  wretched  i>ake  of  Brunswick  should  be  commemorated 
iu  the  once  fttera  old  reli^oua  eitr,  vhile  her  most  famnns  rttizen  (rf 
not  the  most  agreeahle)  is  left  oat,  speaks  strangely  for  her  present 
rulers.  "  Tlirift,  thrift,  Horatio  !'*  Calriu  left  no  money  to  the  town 
to  build  a  monument  to  himself. 

Commerce  waa  xaid  to  he  flouriebing,  and  the  watch  trade  is  halilin^ 
its  own  against  the  AmcricanB,  who  use  pinchbeck  instead  of  gold  in  un- 
seen places  and  acamp  the  work.  "  Ver>-  smart,  but  not  very  houcet,  and 
Buch  conduct  docs  not  answer  in  the  long  run,"  eaid  the  chief  of  the  works, 
proudly.  The  coarser  parts  of  the  watches  are  very  generally  made  at  Ijc 
Locic  and  Chaudcfoud  iu  Ncufchatel,  and  the  Jura,  but  the  finer  work  t« 
done  chiefly  in  Geneva,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  by  wumcri.  The  daughters  of 
i-eapectoblc  tradesmen  liaic  very  often  an  ctaiiti — i.e.,  a  working  bench 
M-ilb  wheels  and  staples — Bet  up  in  the  ordinary  house-room,  wlicre  they 
make  the  hinges,  the  hands  of  the  watches,  cnnmcl,  point,  and  engranj 
the  backs  and  faces,  and  mark  the  hour  figures.  They  often  earn  their 
own  livelihood,  and  are  not]depeudent  on  their  parents,  instead  of  leading 
the  UMelesii,  aimless  lives  of  no  many  tradesiueu's  dangbten  in  England, 
atririiig  after  gentility  by  practising  bad  mu»ie,  ugly  draniug,  and  QBcIrss 
woobwork.  The  polishing  of  the  watcb-cuMs  i»  done  at  the  great  shop* 
ill  a  separate  room  by  women,  where  the  work  \f  banded  to  them  througb 
&  wicket.  It  is  dirty  work  ;  the  water  in  which  their  clothes  and 
their  hands  are  washed  is  nil  passed  through  a  sieve,  for  the  amount  of 
gold  dust  found  in  tlie  sediment  is  of  vcrj'  appreciable  value. 

The  dinsion  of  property  iu  the  canton  is  excccdinglygreat,butthe  Swi« 
emigrate  to  so  large  nn  extent,  and  are  besides  so  industrial  and  commer- 
cial a  people,  that,  uulikr  French  peasants,  they  do  not  call  on  the  land 
exclusively  to  support  them.  One  kind  of  manufacture,  however,  which 
has  lately  apniug  up  is  a  little  too  akin  to  fraud — wine  made  from  im- 
ported raisins :  90  per  eeut.  of  water,  5  or  6  of  alcohol,  and  tauuin  from 
the  dried  grape^  make  a  mixture  which  is  underselling  the  natural  wiac 
under  a  false  name,  and  is  besides  very  nuwhulesome. 

The  entire  exclusion  of  the  educated  and  capable  men  of  the  ohl 
aristocratic  class  from  all  share  iu  the  government  of  the  canton  makes' 
llicir  position  a  vcri'tr^'iug  one.  The  democratic  majority  is  absolutc,so 
that  no  man  of  the  opposite  party  ii  allowed  to  hold  office  of  any  kind,  an<l 
the  iuflueucc  of  the  few  who  enter  the  Grand  Conseil  is  so  small,  that 
there  was  at  one  time  talk  of  their  resiguing,  from  their  utter  ioabilitjr 
to  influence  or  carry  any  measures  which  they  think  right. 

'Hie  ^ewas  fibarj)  on  the  lake,and  the  weather  grey,  but  it  lightened  as 

wc  dro^T  up  to  G ,  an  tntercstiug  old  castle,  standing  high  up  amoug 

the  vineyards  in  the  Pars  de  Vaud  ;  the  towers  are  full  of  bullet  marks, 
for  they  had  stood  more  than  one  siege  against  the  people  of  Berne,  during. 
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tite  struggles  bclwceu  the  cantonsj  and  the  filial  conquest  of  the  country. 
Kepiiblics  Imvc  bccu  ss  much  adilictrd  to  wan  uP  ng^ruiidizcmcnt  as 
llicir  neighbours  in  Oic  days  of  old.  The  walls  nro  fificeu  feet  tlitck, 
and  the  interior  was  so  dark  that  windotrs  had  to  bo  broken  through  by 
tUe  present  owners,  to  make  it  habitable.  A  Bothscliikl  had  offered 
30,000  francs  for  some  of  the  old  caired  furniture,  one  cabinet  with 
heads  of  MarT  Queen  of  Scots,  her  husband  Francis  II.,  the  Conalabfa? 
dc  Montmorenci,  &c.  The  family  is  an  extremely  ancient  one,  and  the 
pi;digrcc  waa  headed  {more  motlestly  than  in  the  Welsh  descents  from 
Nottli  and  Ailani)  by  Melchior,  one  of  the  Wiee  Men  of  the  East,  "  les 
Irois  lloi*,"  whoBC  picture — a  black  Moor  in  a  turban — hung  lu  tbc 
gallery,  an  authentic  relic  of  a.d.  Oqo  ! 

The  wooded  slopes  of  the  Jura  rose  close  behind  the  house,  and  had 
once  belonged  to  the  family,  but  the  forest  had  been  "annexed"  by  the 
commune  during  the  Kcvolution,  and  the  trees  cut  down ;  only  brushwood 
TcinainSj  but  wolvcis  are  still  beard  of  higher  up  the  mountains.  The 
family  had  taken  tniirh  paina  to  improve  the  vineyards  by  planting  a 
.  species  of  vine  which  should  ri|,>cu  early,  a  great  desideratum  in  that 
rather  high  land;  but  tlfly  could  only  pick  their  own  grapca  before  tbc 
rest  of  the  alowgoing  dibtrict  was  ready,  by  paying  a  fine,  a  sort  of 
premium  upon  nou-improTCment. 

\\c  steamed  up  the  lake  in  a  bright  sun  and  a  bitter  wind,  with  tlic 
long  line  of  what  arc  now  French  mountains  fringing  the  nouthem 
ttide,  and  Mont  Blaiit;  to  be  &cen,  if  the  clouds  are  propitious;  but  hr» 
ncighbourhoott  U  fccrcd  rather  than  loved,  nn  from  him  arc  supposed  to 
eomcthc  dreaded  frosts  and  hail  in  spring,  which  have  spoiled  the  vine- 
yards during  many  y<uu*9.  "How  can  you  admire  eea  beaut^s  dc  la 
Xftturc  when  ibey  do  unall  this  harm?"  said  a  little  owucr.  Suddenly, 
wc  came  under  ihe  shelter  of  the  mountains  above  Clareua  aud  Mont- 
rcux,  aud  entered  into  summer  again,  with  a  most  southern  vegetation. 
Here  the  vineyards  arc  the  most  valuable  iu  the  distnL-t  20,000  francs 
a  hectare,  i.e.  £1C0  an  acre,  is  often  paid.  An  old  mnn  in  a  wretched 
cottage,  smoky  and  dilapidated,  perched  on  a  sort  of  rocky  horn  on  the 
steep  mounlain  t\i\e  under  Ulyon,  with  a  splendid  outlook,  paid  £i2  a 
year  for  house,  a  garden,  and  two  small  plots. 

Tlie  whole  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  is  bordered  by  a  continued  lino 
of  boarding-houses,  villas,  hotels,  aud  little  shops,  and  a  strange  confusion 
of  touguea  and  types,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  one  common 
search  after  hculth,  is  to  be  found  wolkiug,  driving,  dining  at  tbc  tabfa 
{f/t^te — Uutwians,  I'olcs,  Spanish,  French  and  EugUsli,  Greek,  Germao, 
Ameriean,  curiously  mixed  together. 

Nothing  ea»  be  more  lovely  than  the  end  of  this  lake,  and  what  wouM 
be  eatled  in  music  the  "contrary  motion"  of  the  lines  which  formed  the 
picture.  The  opposing  steep  mountain  slopes,  cri^gy  and  hare,  of  the 
French  and  Swiss  sides  of  the  valleys  iu  lovely  shades  of  lilac,  n  perpen- 
dicular rock  in  front  with  a  group  of  poplars,  and  the  tall,  dark  tower 
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of  Villeaeuvc  guarding  the  passage  iuto  tbc  town,  coutrastcd  wicli  the 
perfectly  liorisoatal  Hues,  not  only  of  tlie  lake,  but  of  tlic  nlluvial  groimd 
of  Hie  pa^  to  tbe  Valais  and  MnrtigiiT,  tlic  huowj^  jicaks  of  the  Pic  du 
Midi  in  tlic  dist»ucc>  wade  an  almost  perfect  coinpositiou  ;  a,  loug  line  of 
COW8  waa  coming  home  from  the  mountain  pastures,  with  n  prelty^onnerit 
fimu  Ihcir  enormous  beUa.  I  was  trjiiig;  to  <lraw,  and  as  we  had  jost 
pused  the  Knglish  cemetery,  with  its  Rod  record  of  young  occupantu 
of  many  nationntitics,  I  aaid  to  our  driver,  "  Huw  many  deaths  there 
are  here  !"  "  On  menrt  partuut,  Madame,"  replied  he,  Bententioudy, 
aniious  for  the  honour  of  his  country.  "  Vcs,  hut  these  arc  sent  here  to 
die."  "Ah  !  moi,  je  ne  Toudmis  pas  lecher  <lc  trompcr  la  mart  <!onimc  9a. 
Docfont  are  tbc  same  ererywLcrc  j  quaod  iU  nc  vculmt  |ki»  qu'uu  molndc 
kor  mcure  soua  les  mwns  ils  I'cnvoient  promcncr  jjour  e'en  dufaircT' 

Feasant  properties  io  Switzerland  require  more  time  or  opportunity  to 
euimint!  than  we  couh)  gire  at  that  niumeut;  iu  the  Pays  de  Voud,  bow- 
over,  it  is  clear  that  ihe  ri[)euiug  of  thi-  gmpu  makes  it  posKible  for  a 
larger  number  of  persons  to  live  on  the  produce  of  the  land  than  tu  the 
Dcifjlihuuriug;  cnntonH.  Tbc  change  oh  cnwsiug  the  dividing  line  uf  bilU 
into  Friljciurg  and  tin?  country  round  licruc  ia  cxouediugly  striking.  Il 
bos  the  grey,  cold  look  of  a  northern  climate  companxl  to  tlio  sunny  ex- 
poauTcs  of  the  hills  striped  with  vineyards  round  Lauitanne  and  Veray. 
Berne  itself  has  u  largu,  and  not  very  thriviug  )>opulntion,  crowded  into 
the  picturesque  atrccts  on  the  ateep  hanks  of  the  river.  There  are  no 
manufactures  ciirried  on  in  the  town,  and  we  Iicard  that  the  drain  iuto  it 
from  tbc  country  of  the  small  cultivators,  who  cunnot  live  ou  tlicir  plota, 
mid  come  iu  to  try  nud  better  tUcmselvea,  but  6ud  no  work,  is  so  large 
as  to  cause  some  diOiculty.  The  begging  is  very  great,  and  the  deoiauds 
QU  the  charity  of  tbe  town  very  trying. 

It  was  snd  to  sec  the  injuries  vliich  two  severe  winters  had  ioilieted 
on  the  lines  of  jwar,  apple,  and  plum  trees  which  bonier  the  little  fields 
in  Itadcn  Baitcn.  Thousands  of  thecii  had  been  destroyed,  and  as  the 
pcnaant  proprietors  greatly  depend  upon  their  produce,  they  have  had  of 
late  a  hard  struggle  to  Live.  The  debts  and  n)ort»aget«  are  cztremely 
heavy  on  the  small  plots  in  titese  parts.  >Ve  heard  iu  the  neighbourlwod 
of  Heidelberg  of  5  per  cent,  being  often  paid  for  three  months,  to 
enable  the  owners  to  tide  over  the  time  till  the  potatoes  were  ready, 
or  the  grai>ea  ripe.  "  There  is  not  a  peasant  about  hereout  of  debt,"  said 
one  authority.  "  The  money-lenders  much  like  this  kind  of  security," 
said  another,  meaning  that  it  is  easy  for  them  to  foreclose  the  mortgaged. 

\Vc  re-entered  what  had  been  France  at  Strashurg ;  there  is  much 
stir  of  business  about  the  place,  aud  a  prosperous  look,  although 
the  streets  were  full  of  German  soldiers.  It  wati  after  all  essentially  u 
Oerman  town,  in  its  uiodctn  of  life  as  well  as  ita  languugCj  and  rcuiucd  its 
characteristics  even  under  the  lung  Frtmdi  occupation.  "  Salt;  cummc 
iin  Fran^-ais"  was  one  of  tbe  proverbs  which  survived  among  the  people, 
and  they  wcri?  proud  of  beuig  Oerman  t  now  their  patriotism  of  oou. 
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takes  ttic  reverse  liuc.  TUo  country  |Kwplc  ia  Alsace  have  bccu  dealt 
with  vcrj-  gently  by  their  new  masters,  but  the  higher  doss  have  been 
forced  either  to  give  up  titcir  old  natiounlity  or  to  migrate,  tu  a  way 
wliich  sceuu  tinncce«Karily  harsh,  nud  has  created  a  vcvy  bitter  fecliag 
amount  ihcui  against  the  conqueror. 

The  cathedral  looked  empty  and  cold ;  except  on  Suuduy  aiid  with  a 
crowd  of  woreliippers,  the  long  bate  uavc  of  many  a  Catholic  church  18 
even  more  uafuruiiiLcd  thou  »ome  of  our  Bngllflh  cathedral*,  cut  short, 
as  some  people  tliiul;  objectionably,  by  the  organ  and  the  choir  scats, 
but  at  all  Dvents  occupied. 

The  line  of  railroad  to  Metz  runs  for  some  distance  through  the  pretty 
valleys  of  the  Voii^cs,  with  much  wild  land  on  both  sides,  and  through  one 
of  the  two  most  important  forests  of  I'Vancc,  wliich  supply  the  country 
with  timber  and  timwooil ;  the  villages  are  very  scattered,  and  there  ia 
iittlc  cultivation  to  be  accn. 

During  a  long  dark  journey  iu  company  with  sereral  German 
officers,  they  gave  a  very  iulcre»tiug  account  of  the  ElQj>pen  system  to 

H ,  and  uf  the  perfection  of  their  military  training.     The  captain 

of  a  company  is  respousible  for  cvciy thing  connected  with  it;  Le  is 
their  musketry  instructor,  ou  hiui  devolvia  all  care  for  their  intel- 
lectual training,  that  their  accoutrcmculD,  onus,  uud  clothes  arc  pro- 
perly made,  and  of  course  for  their  drill.  Uc  docs  all  which  the 
major,  adjutant,  and  sergenQt-major  do  in  our  service,  and  a  great  deal 
more.  The  eflcet  is  admirable;  it  establishes  a  bond  between  the 
officer  commanding  a  company  aud  his  men  which  ia  too  often  wanting 
with  us,  and  renders  the  whole  a  perfectly  homogeneous  body  of  men, 
able  to  rely  ou  each  other,  and  having  entire  confidence  in  their  officers 
— a  most  powerful  weapon  of  oH'cncc  uud  defence.  The  staff  consists 
catirely  of  highly  educated  officers,  who  have  shown  ability  for  its  duties ; 
and  arc  selected  entirely  by  merit. 

Mct2  is  a  considerable  town,  with  unrrow  streets  and  high  houses, 
among  which  are  many  old  h^lth,  entre  cour  ei  jardtn,  inhabited 
before  the  war  by  old  French  families,  who  have  now  all  migrated.  A 
French  country  town  is  always  a  very  dead-alive  place,  unless  where 
some  special  manufacture  is  carried  on.  But  although  it  may  hardly 
have  been  more  lively  of  old,  yet  the  coui^taut  fccUug  of  being  under 
the  iron  heel  of  the  conqueror  must  now  be  eiLtremcly  trying.  It  has 
become  a  garrison  pure  aud  simple  ;  troops  of  soldiers  iu  full  uniform, 
with  their  arms  by  their  sidev,  wore  passing  tu  every  street,  Koldicre 
were  drilling  on  the  esplanade,  cxcrciaing  ou  the  gruuiul  ju»t  outside 
the  town,  practising  at  targets,  fiily  or  more  of  which  ut  different 
ranges  stand  against  the  hill.  The  triple  girdle  of  earthworks  ami 
ditches  makes  it  one  of  the  most  impregnable  of  fortresses,  aud  the 
utmost  military  precautions  arc  always  enforced.  No  one  is  alloircd  to 
»ee  the  forlifi cations  on  the  hills,  except  with  an  order  iioia  ^e 
Minister  of  War  at  Jierliu. 
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M.  Mobl  once  told  us  tlikt  be  h%i  beard  from  CouQt  Moltke  liow, 
Biniiy  yoiLre  before,  fts  a  youDg  man,  he  had  gone  to  Mett  ia  order  to 
mnltc  plans  and  sketches  of  the  forts  fur  practice.  The  General  Coni' 
maodant  vas  vurncd  what  he  was  doing,  and  answered,  "  Lsisscz-le  faire  : 
je  le  connais,  c'est  seulemcnt  le  petit  Moltke."  "When  tlie  siege  took  place- 
in  1870  tlieae  very  plans  were  used,  and  were  found  to  be  correct  in 
every  point,  except  that  the  range  of  heavy  orduaoco  had  increased  id 
the  proportion  of  tiro  to  live  or  six  miles  daring  the  iaterval,  which  had 
to  be  allowed  for.  The  low  hills  round  the  town  are  now  all  coven>d  by 
fort5,  oue  of  which,  in  the  direction  of  Gravelotte,  dominates  nol  oaky 
the  city,  but  tbe  country  on  every  side,  and  is  garrisoned  by  leveral 
thousand  men.  This  position  the  French,  xtrangcly  enough,  had 
omitted  to  fortify.  The  town  is  entirely  commanded  from  it,  and 
could  not  DOW  hold  out   a  day.     Ijooking  from  hence  over  the  wide 

bare  country,  11 was  shown  a  valley  to  the  west,  where  a   Urge 

body  of  the  enemy  could  have  been  concealed ;  the  hill  above  had  oc- 
cordiogly  been  scarped,  and  the  low  ground  filled  up,  which  renders 
that  windy  fortress  now  secure  ou  the  oiily  side  where  it  could  have 
been  attacked.     TIic  CJcrmaus  do  uot  do  their  work  by  halves. 

H- then  drove  with  his  military  companion  over  the  batlle- 

ficlda.  The  country  is  covered  with  crosses  aud  little  mouumeota 
of  dead  soldiers,  who  were  buried  where  thi-y  fell.  The  amouut 
of  fighting  to  the  vest  and  south  was  tremcadons;  every  inch 
had  been  contested,  and  the  value  of  liedgcs,  banks,  and  ditches  to 
the  fields  was  evidently  most  important  for  the  defence.  The  Germans 
acknowledged  that  their  difficulties  were  greatly  increased  wherever 
these  existed.     Tliey   poascd   through    Gravelotte,  a    wretched  village, 

\iliere    the    great   battle    took    place    in   '70.      Here    H saw  the 

quarries  in  which  the  Frccch  bad  invented  a  victory  to  comfort  them- 
sclvcN  for  the  dismal  rc&litJcs  of  defeat.  Sixty  thousand  Pmauans,  a 
whole  corjjs  d'armee,  they  di?t'lared,  had  been  decoyed  into  the  quarries, 
where  they  were  massacred  by  the  French  troops  firing  in  on  them,  and 
the  peasants  throwing  down  stones !  There  had  not  been  oven  a  pebble 
of  truth  at  the  centre  of  the  great  lie,  but  the  scene  had  been  painted 
for  a  broadside  io  red,  hltic,  and  yellow,  and  garc  so  much  satisfactioD 
that  General  Cox  faw  a  copy  of  it  still  stuck  up  at  Amiens  when  the 
Gcrmim  troops  nmrcht-d  through  the  town  eight  mouths  after,  ou  their 
way  to  the  siege  of  Paria. 

G— —  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  in  Bazaioe's  treacherj- ;  it  was 
certainly  not  true  that  he  had  bceu  bought  by  Germany,  or  that  he  was 
acting  in  the  Prnssian  iutcrest.  He  probably  believed  it  to  be  better 
for  the  Kmpcror  Napoleon  that  n  great  army  should  l)c  preserved  iulact, 
to  act  later  ia  favour  of  the  dynasty,  little  dreaming  of  such  a 
po.>«Hibility  as  the  capitulation  of  Sedan.  At  one  moment,  do  doubt,  the 
fortunes  of  the  war  lay  in  his  hands;  lie  had  120,0Q0  men  in  Metn,  and 
might  have  left  half  to  guard  the  town,  while  with  G0,000  more  he  could 
have  taken  the  Germans  in  flank  as  they  were  marching  on  Sedan,   the 
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coDMqucnccsofwhichmiglitliarc'bcOQ  most  serious  to  thcta.  H droTC 

down  a  wide  chaasste,  witli  a  apace  of  a  couple  of  huudrcd  yards  on  each 
side  cleared  of  wood,  aloDg  which  Basaiuc  might  faaro  mftrched  with  do 
sort  of  danger,  until  he  camo  up  with  the  eucniy.  That  the  French  on  the 
whole  (ought  well,  hut  thut  the  maiiHcr  in  which  they  were  commanded 
could  oTiIy  be  called  dismal,  was  the  geueral  Gcrtoaa  verdict.  We  heard 
how  B  yoUDg  aide-de-camp  had  ridden  out  with  another  Uhlan  to  rccoo- 
noitTCDot  far  from  Meti  in  the  direction  of  tlic  French  nrmy.  Suddenly 
he  came  npon  an  empty  camp,  out  of  which  the  troop8  had  evidently  only 
just  marched.  He  returned  in  haete  with  his  news  to  Count  Moltke. 
Tlac  old  Oeneral  would  not  at  first  helicvc  the  account.  It  was  quite 
impossible,  he  said,  that  any  commander  could  make  such  a  gross  blunder 
as  was  this  move  under  the  circumstances.  When  at  last  he  hail 
satisfied  himself  that  the  report  was  correct,  "  Then  wc  have  them,"  he 
said  quietly,  and  a  crushing  defeat  ensued. 

We  walked  through  the  narrow  street*  of  the  town,  wliich  wera 
almost  empty.  A  block  between  two  women  pushing  haiid-harrows  and 
Ko.  artillery  tumhnl,  or  army  provision  cart,  wiu  pretty  nearly  all  the 
motion  to  be  seen.  There  was  some  beautiful  modern  carving  in  tlu! 
Tiiidowa  of  a  shop  into  which  we  went ;  the  owner  told  us  that  the 
Aonnes  families  were  all  gone,  and  the  Germnns  were  birds  of  passage 
vrlio  bought  nothing,  while  the  country-houses  oiitflidc  the  town  were  all 
shut  up  or  sold.  "  Peasant  proprietors"  and  shopkeepers  do  not  buy 
works  of  art,  and  he  would  be  starved  but  that  in  the  Jjuxembourg  there 
were  still  some  rich  people,  and  he  had  a  trade  avec  I'elraitffer. 

In  another  shop  the  master  told  us  that  he  had  considered  the 
qnestioQ  of  going  away,  but  the  people  who  had  migrated  wore  not  l>ien 
re^^9  at  all  in  the  rest  of  France.  Nobody  wanted  them !  and  this 
would  not  suit  him.  How  eouldhogetup  a  new  trade  in  a  new  place? 
It  was  hard  enough  iu  the  old  one.  So  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
atop  where  he  was. 

Barbarous  old  customs  linger  in  such  out-of-the-way  towns.  A  military 
surgeon  had  died  that  morning  of  heart  complaint,  and  it  was  necessai'v 
for  the  poor  wife  to  "  sit  iip"  iu  state  to  receive  all  the  friends  and 
arquaiutauccs  who  chose  to  come  and  see  the  body ;  ths  number  was  in 
proportion  to  the  popularity  of  the  dead  man,  and  a  crowd  was  therefore 
honourable.  In  this  instance  the  house  was  overflowing,  and  our  friends 
told  us  that  the  family  looked  quite  stupefied  with  the  crush  aud  bnzx 
in  the  midst  of  their  grief. 

A  great  foncHon  was  about  to  take  place  for  the  opening  of  a 
Protestant  Church  with  aspire  and  bDHs, neither  of  which  had  ever  been 
allowed  in  France  by  the  priests  to  a  "  Temple,"  and  were  therefore  n 
matter  of  much  pride.  The  building  had  been  long  in  hand,  for  the 
Pruuian  Minister  grudged  the  funds  necessary  to  finish  it.  At  last  the 
ISmpcror  was  appealed  to,  aud,  said  the  legend,  "  he  replied,  '  Ich  will 
es,'  and  so  it  was  done  directly;"  the  idea  of  paternal  gorcrnmoDt 
certainly  in  perfection ! 
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TSx  pca>aDt  propricton  of  tlie  district,  ire  vere  told  bj  tbe  Genoans, 
are  cxtrcmclf  poor.  Preoch  Lorrshic  iodccd,  withhi  fire  mile*,  ia  oae 
of  the  distrirts  when;  land  ia  irxtrcmdr  snbdiTvlfd,  and  bas  grmc  down 
ID  TaJn«  40  per  cent,  according  to  tbc  report  of  tfae  Soei^t^  des  A^ri- 
cnltnin  dc  France,  lately  pnliltthed.  In  the  tta  of  the  corn-growing 
dtstrietfl  of  Kranee  it  has  mink  from  20  to  33  per  cent,  dnring  tbe  last 
few  Tears. 

w 

W had  been  exlremrlr  itrnck  dnrinfr  the  var  br  the  rODdnct 

of  the  lower-class  French  womeu.  Ther  were  quite  aa  patriotic  as'iiieir 
bctiriiaDds,  and  much  more  capable  and  intellij^t,  Ute  aeuK  anil  difi^mtT 
of  tiieir  c«ndnct  iu  the  many  difGcult  questions  that  natnnliy  arose 
between  tbe  Gennans  and  the  eonqnerrd  people  wa*  Tcry  remarkable. 
"Tbc  pey  marc"  is  very  decidedly  "  the  better  horse"  in  north-eiRtem 
France. 

There  ia  a  change  for  tbc  better  in  tbc  Frcndi  railroad  arrangements ; 
trarellen  are  no  lonfcer  boxed  np  in  tbc  wretched  pens  where  ve  used  to 
be  Buffocated,  bnt  still  the  doom  arc  only  open  at  a  certain  monsent,  and 
an  or^onnwtfv  wa«  posted  np  at  all  tbc  Btationo^  Buying  that  "m  les  grands 
dangers"  that  arc  run  by  glutting  in  and  ool  of  carriiiges,  now  that 
trarellen  are  allowed  to  go  on  tbe  platfonna,  they  are  ordered  to  take 
"  lei  plus  grandes  precaittions"  not  to  be  kitted  !  The  sort  of  admonition 
that  would  he  addressed  to  an  Kngliah  hoy  of  ten  years  old  trardling  for 
the  Rnst  time  by  rail.  There  is  a  carious  union  in  France  of  tbc  utmost 
license  in  sbmc  matters,  and  an  intolerance  of  any  Goremmcat  Itutt  does 
not  suit  their  humour  at  tbc  moment,  combined  with  n  patient  Bubtnl»- 
aion  toitfl  paternal  iotcrferencc  in  matterti  with  which  ve  think  that  it 
lias  notliing  whatever  to  do. 

Tlie  railway  passes  tbrougfa  low  pleasant  bill9,  with  many  Tineyardt 
Inrifltling  over  tbem,  croflses  the  Mosellc.and  np  an  extremely  pretty  TsOey, 
with  wild  picturesque  forest  land  on  both  sides.  This  is  the  second  of 
the  dfttx  aoblet/niaUs,  which  snpply  the  chief  part  of  the  timber  of  France, 
and  arc  still  poRseased  by  great  proprietors.  M.  1*  PUr,  in  hi*  "  Rl^forme 
Sociate,"  shows  how  it  in  only  by  their  means,  or  by  the  state,  tbat  foiesti 
can  be  preserved  at  all.  The  time  that  is  required  to  grow  large  trees — 
la  r^o/utiott  dela  forft,  ax  it  is  called — is  iKyond  the  life  of  a  single 
man;  it  is  calculated  at  120  years  both  in  Germany  and  France*  A  pro- 
prietor who  has  an  interest  in  future  generations  and  eon  afford  to  wait, 
is  content  with  the  smaller  revcnne  to  be  obtained  from  forests  treated 
in  the  aystemntir  manner  necewary,  each  portion  being  set  aside  to  be  ent 
hi  its  turn  as  it  becomcii  ready  for  the  axe.  Peasant  proprietors,  of  roitrse, 
strip  the  lat>d  and  attempt  to  cnltiratc  H,  even  when  only  fit  for  trees: 
they  cannot  live  except  by  produce  which  brings  in  a  yearly  income. 
What  he  Play  calls  a  famitU  imlabh,  who,  although  rich,  treat  the 
question  only  commercially,  wilt  buy  and  cut  down  a  whole  foK«t,  by 


*  Tic  cutom  tA  iarta  oultura  ia  mlker  AHintaX  ia  Engknd.   Hon  SMh  krg* 
nKclied  Ut«ir  fnll  uroirtli  Bra  cnt  wilfc  Lh«  nndcrwood  ctcrv  fiftMtt  or  tWWBtV 
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which  a  liirge  imiDCiliHte  profit  ia  realized ;  hut  the  hiD'Sides  on  which 
the  trceH  here  grc>vr,  produce  when  cleared  only  a  very  poor  pa»turage, 
at  a  very  low  rent,  often  2^  francs  per  hectare,  id  the  place  of  nearly 
20,  which  is  calculatrtl  far  the  receipts  on  wood,  nftcr  oil  cspcnsca  urc 
paid.  "  While  tlic  destruction  of  the  mountain  forcsta  is  a  vrai 
dUsmtre  for  the  nation ;  the  loss  of  tho  ttupplj  of  timber,  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  climate,  which  alternates  between  too  grent  dryness  and 
devastatiug  torrents  after  heavy  rains,  the  strippiug  of  soil  which  leaves 
hare  roebi  aud  dry  ravines  in  the  place  of  the  sheltered  meadows  with 
streamii  aud  fountaius,  ha<t  dotie  incalculable  hann  to  itociety,  both  in 
France  aud  Italy." 

The  qucstiou  of  the  supply  of  timber  for  Uic  future  is  all  orer  the 
world  becoming  rcry  wrious ;  the  sources  arc  gradually  exhausted,  while 
scarcely  anything  is  done  to  repair  the  waste,  except  by  England  and 
in  parts  of  Ocrmany.  In  India,  the  email  cultivntors  cut  down  the  trees 
wherever  they  can,  and  of  course  never  plant;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
ibmta  lias  greatly  injured  the  raiufxli,  dew  moisture,  and  supply  of 
wood  in  ilic  country,  while  the  peasants  are  burning  the  mannrc  of  their 
cattle  for  lock  of  better  futi,  instead  of  putting  it  on  the  laud.  Govcm- 
meut  lias  now  been  obliged  to  interfere  both  for  tlie  protection  of  the 
forests  and  to  plant  fresh  treeii.  In  America,  along  the  whole  line 
where  cnltiTation  encroaches  on  the  backwoods,  the  tree«  are  rccklesaly 
destroyed,  eren  hiimt  down,  and  no  steps  are  taken  to  en«urc  fnturc 
supplies  of  timber  in  place  of  that  which  is  so  rapidly  disappearing.  What 
is  sent  to  l^urope  comes  every  year  from  n  greater  distance  inland. 

It  has  lately  been  proposed  to  utiliBo  the  enormous  tracts  of  waste 
mountain  and  bog  in  Ireland,  which  will  not  pay  for  ordinary  cultivation, 
by  planting  it.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  most  expensive 
proccHs ;  about  .i8  pt-r  acre  is  ii  low  estimate,  while  no  profit  can  be 
obtained  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Peasant  proprietors  cannot  and 
will  not  plant ;  it  cannot  be  ex|)ected  of  them;  it  can  be  done  only 
by  men  with  money,  who  are  interested  poraounlly  through  their  heirs 
in  the  future  produce  of  the  country. 

The  line  presently  parsed  into  the  ugly  Champagne  country,  with 
a  large  district  of  marshy  copse  intermixed  with  wet  pasture  laiwj, 
and  here  and  there  an  occasional  herd  of  cattle,  made  up,  wo  were  told, 
of  cows  Iwlouging  to  sirparate  owners.  The  soil  is  exceediugly  poor 
and  the  population  very  scanty.  The  villages  lay  far  apart,  and  little 
pieces  of  corn  aud  vegetable  gardens  in  their  immediate  vicinity  were  the 
only  cultivation  to  be  seen.  Much  of  the  undrained  country — holi 
Hcrabby  wood,  half  covered  with  wretched  grass — belonged  to  the  com- 
muncSj  who  cut  every  ye&r,  and  cannot  afford  the  time  neccjtsary  to  let 
any  large  trees  grow. 

At  last  low  chalk  hills  began  to  appear  on  each  side  the  valley, 
scored  and  teamed  with  lines  of  vineyard,  where  the  champagne  which 
supplies  the  universe  at  large  is  produced.  Though  kow  Little  that  is 
called  by  that  magical  name  really  comes  from  ita  legitimate  home  may 
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be  guessed,  wTien  we  were  told  that  tlic  finest  "riTcr  wines"  only 
occupy  an  cxteut  of  six  leaguesj  and  the  "  mouotaia  viae*"  not  very 
nuch  more  than  doable. 

When  we  were  at  MBricii1)«l  a  few  years  siucc  we  were  shown  the 
filace  where  the  aour  wiue  of  the  country  was,  with  great  mystery^ 
doctored  with  an  efTenreacing  water,  and  dubbed  champagne,  to  Ihc 
great  adfantagn  of  the  mixers ;  and  there  appear*  to  be  every  variety 
of  manufacture  going  on,  both  in  France  and  out  of  it,  of  a  product 
whose  name  brings  in  so  large  a  harvctt  to  the  fabricators  of  the 
com  pound. 

Paris  was  bcj^nuiug  to  fill  ngnin^  and  the  people  were  full  of  anxiety 
at  the  change  of  Ministry.  The  unpopularity  of  Gambctla  under- 
neath his  apparent  success  vas  grouiug.  He  wa«  often  ill  received 
at  meetings,  and  the  denunciations  of  Mile.  Louise  Michel,  tbe  re- 
turned ('ommuniat — who  decreed  that  bis  critnca  required  Iiim  to  be 
guillotined ! — showed  that  be  wiis  losing  ground  with  the  ultra-Reds, 
while  he  was  not  gaining  with  the  party  of  order.  His  fall  was  not 
expected  to  be  as  sudden  as  it  proved,  or  that  it  would  be  utterly 
"  unncpt,  uuhononred,  and  unsung ;"  but  it  w»s  evident  that  bin 
imperious,  absohite,  personal  policy  was  not  likely  to  Inst.  The  Scrutia 
de  Liate  wonid  have  added  the  Inst  straw  to  the  tyrauuy  he  exercised 
over  France.  Jlc  could  have  then  influenced  every  election  from  his 
bureau  iu  Paris,  aud  tbe  particular  opiuion  of  each  district,  wluch  in 
England  ia  considered  of  tbe  utmost  itnportance,  would  have  been 
stifled  under  the  weight  of  the  orders  to  elect  the  candidate  on  the 
government  list.  The  moment  of  a  man's  triumph  in  France  is  the 
tirst  step,  indeed,  in  his  downwanl  progress.  There  nre  no  buffers  for 
the  Chief  of  the  State,  which  Gambctta  virtually  was,  as  in  a  constitu- 
tional sovtTcig:iity.  Grcvy  deaired  to  have  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Ministry,  bclicvi:ig  that  "  it  would  use  him  ixp,"  and  that  there  wouhl 
then  be  an  cud  of  bis  iuttueiicc  in  France.  Barthelcmy  St,  llilairc 
Tofu«c«l  to  serve  with  him, — a  singular  change  from  the  opinion  he  held 
iu  1879,  when  he  admired  and  trusted  him  with  all  his  heart,  and 
looked  forward  to  hi.s  command  of  the  State  aa  a  boon  to  the  couutry. 
There  is  an  e.\traordinary  dearth  of  great  men  at  present  in  France,  or 
CTCu  of  men  of  second-class  ability.  Gambctta  stood  alone  for  tbe 
moincut,  and  no  one  disputed  his  supremacy.  It  nan  not  his  own 
greatneiB,  however,  but  the  smallncas  of  tbe  rest,  that  gave  him  hia 
positioQ ;  and  lie  endured  no  rival,  but  surrounded  himself  with  mere 
clerks. 

The  petty  bribery  with  petty  places,  the  dependence  on  Gorernmcnt, 
the  intimidation  by  the  heads  of  Departments,  go  on  exnetiv  as  under 
the  Empire,  ^'otcs  arc  lost  because  the  post  of  nanie  cfiampi/re,  or 
atijoint  to  the  main,  was  to  be  given  away,  aud  a  hnithcr  or  a  son,  or 
even  le  cousin  wanted  it.  Political  arguments  availed  nothing  against 
ouch  a  plea.      Influence  was  as  unscrupulously  used  now  as  under  the 
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Tberc  is  no  doubt  that  Tliiers  for  Bome  time  aflnr  tlto  Tall  of 
Xouia  Najioleoii,  coiiBiilered  that  n  mnnarcli^  was  tHe  )iOHt  cliancc  of  a 
stable  government  for  France.  He  called  Gambetta  ce  fou  furieu^r,  ami 
spoke  seriously  of  tlic  return  of  the  Orleans  family?  as  what  he  desired  ; 
but  hia  head  was  turned  by  hi«  own  position  as  a  ^nrtual  sovereign. 
"Ce  ])ctit  saiitc-ruisseaii  1"  as  he  was  called  dcrisircly  when  first  be 
CflTRc  to  Paris  from  Marseilles,  as  a  newspaper  Iiack,  soon  dropped  tbc 
idea ;  for  thougU  so  good  and  nicvcr  a  family  is  hardly  to  be  met  witli 
iu  or  out  of  France,  they  hftvo  "  iio  initiative,"  and  France  require* 
more  dasb,  and  docs  not  care  for  such  quiet  respeetable  folk.  More- 
OYcr,  tlioy  have  put  themselves  into  a  cicfl  stick  l>y  the  acceptance 
of  the  fiaitfH,  and  the  religious  question  is  ag^ninst  tlicm.  France  now 
insists  on  education  being  free  from  the  priests.  The  Cnmtc  dc  Paris  and 
his  brother  arc  sincere  Catholics,  and  it  is  feared  that  tlicy  might  try 
to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  to  wbieb  France  ii'iti  not  submit 

lleligioii  is  just  now  «*«d  as  a  stalking- horso  by  all  sides ;    but  there 

is  good  ivxprk  going  ou  quietly  in  many  places — uol  iu  the  direction  of 

conrorsion  to  Protestantism,  of  which  there  is  very  little  chance,  hut  in 

'greater  thoughtfuUiCKs  un  religious  mutters,  as  opposed  to  unbelief  on 

M  side  and  clericalism  on  the  other. 

At  l*ari!,  however,  "  it  must  not  be  ignored  tbat  irrcligiou  makes  in- 
creasing progress  among  llie  people."  M.  d'Uau^sonvillc's  striking 
wortls  must  be  given  in  Freneb  :  "  I'eu  ii  peu  la  religion  catbotique  a 
perdu  I'influence  qu'elle  exer^ait  sur  la  masse  et  .  .  .  .  le  peuple 
parisien  a  passt5  vis'il'vis  [I'clle  dc  I'attaebement  k  I'indiRl^rcnrc,  et 
de  I'iuJiOcreucc  j\  I'liostilit^  declare,  doiit  nous  sommcs  aujourd'hui 
t^moins."  lie  goes  on  to  say,  that  wlmt  remains  is  a  vogue  belief  in 
"  In  religion  du  progris,"  a  confused  tope  in  a  general  improvement  of 
mankind)  physical  and  oicntnl,  a  sort  of  mystic  idea  oF  a  millcnninm 
in  fact,  such  a«  existed  in  the  early  centuries.  And  their  orators  talk 
of  Evolution  and  Hcvolution,  meaning  tbereby  either  n  slow  progress, 
or  the  employment  of  violent  means  to  bring  abont  tin's  dim  future. 

The  instability  of  everything  social  and  political — "  Ic  provisoirc  per- 
petiiel"  it  has  been  called — is  a  terror  to  quiet  folk.     "  So  you  have 

another  change  of  Ministry,"  aaid  II to  tbc  owner  of  a  shop  in 

the  Palais  Royal.  "  Yes,"  he  answerwl,  ruefully,  "  personne  ne  bbH 
ou  nous  allons,  ouo  up,  the  other  down;  none  cau  say  what  will  betome 
of  us  next."  It  reminded  one  of  Dc  Tocqueville's  melancholy  Icttera 
fto  I>c  licatimont  concerning  "  Ics-  institutions  constitutionnclles  :"  "  ce 
pays  lea  vcrra«t-il  ilurcr,  ellcs  ou  tout  autres  ?  c'csl  du  sable,  ct  il  nc 
faut  pas  dr.mimdcr  s'il  rcstcra  fixe,  mais  quels  vcuts  Ic  rcmucrout" 

A  discussion  was  going  on  ia  the  French  papers  ti»  to  the  great 
increase  of  suicides  iu  the  last  fifty  years.  "  While  the  population  is 
stationary,  if  not  diminishing  iu  France,  the  proportion  hog  risen  from 
1  iu  9,833  in  1827,  to  1  in  5,1GI  in  1879."  "  Is  it  the  nncertainty 
of  the  jioliticat  future^  the  sudden  gains  and  losses  of  industrial  life,  or 
tlie  alternations  of  poverty  and  wealth,  brought  on  byreroluiio'is,  ware, 
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and  &iegcs,  which  is  answerable  for  this  increase  ?"  As  with  French 
uewsimpcrB  ia  general,  the  question  waa  rt^ardud  only  as  concerned 
their  own  country,  and  their  statiatica  vrrc  not  compared  with  those  of 
other  uatious.  A  list,  however,  lately  pu'blisbed  in  England,  shows  tho 
average  of  suicides  in  all  the  great  town^  of  Kuropc  during  the  laat  few 
years.  London,  where  it  is  Uie  popular  opinion  that  tho  fogs  make  ns 
cut  our  tliroat-s,  drown  and  han;;  ourselves  to  a  fearful  extent,  atandji 
far  the  best ;  the  proportion,  indteil,  is  cxtruordinskfily  below  the  resit — 
Bu  per  million;  Paris,  200;  Berlin,  2B9;  Vienna,  2B& ;  and  Lcipsic, 
450.      (^Vhy  is  the  publisliiug  of  books  so  productive  of  mischief?) 

That  the  situation  of  the  artisan  at  I'aris  is  most  unattttsfactory  at 
present,  is  evident  from  the  numerous  papers  on  the  sabjcct  given  of 
late  in  the  Hevue  des  dtnue  M(mde$.  The  misery  and  overcrowding 
and  drubkeDQCSJ  of  the  workmen,  the  wretched  cofis  or  rather  cabaretS' 
i!'0»e<r/«,  vrbere  cvciT  species  of  nbomiuation  is  sung  and  listened  to  with 
"  des  trcpigucmeiis"  of  appluuse,  the  general  state  of  "  les  mteure"  de- 
scribed in  the  articles  upon  *'La  misere  A  Paris,"  by  JI.  O.  d'Haussonville, 
arc  dismal.  With  r^ard  to  drink  he  gives  an  account  of  a  curions  book 
written  by  an  ancien  aurrier  on  "  \c%  mceurs  des  travaijleiirs  Pansiens," 
[larticniarly  those  of  the  railroads,  to  which  clfuis  the  author  himself 
bek)nged.  lie  divides  them  into  two  categories — the  workmen  and  the 
Sublimes.  The  first  work  more  than  tlicy  drink — tJiese  he  puts  at  40  per 
cent.  Tlie  second  drink  oftcncrthan  they  work — these  are  60  per  cent. 
But  as  there  are  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  Srst  class  who  are  really 
quite  sober,  /a  clientele  du  caborel  must  be  taken  at  90  per  cent. 

M.  O.  d'lIausBonville  describes  the  cabinet  meubU,  where  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  two  or  three  children,  Mvc  in  ten  or  twelve  cubic  feet  of 
air,  oilen  underground,  and  with  only  a  borrowetl  light  through  the  door 
— the  chamLrec,  a  fdthy  lodging,  where  fifteen  or  twenty  bctU  are  crowded 
without  the  commonest  suuitnry  precautions.  Those  tcchnieally  ratled 
let  mitirabUs,  have  generally  only  one  shirt,  and  in  order  not  to  wear 
it  out,  they  sleep  summer  and  winter  complfiement  nus. 

The  I^risinn  philanthropists  speak  of  Loudon,  indeed,  as  far  ahead  of 
them  in  decency  and  in  sanitary  respects.  It  is  8up]iosed  that  the  want  of 
freeholds,  of  power  over  the  land,  is  the  great  cause  of  the  bad  accommo- 
dation for  the  poor  in  Loudon.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  subdivision  of  pro- 
perty, the />DWajrc/c»-£^,  the  interference  with  liberte  test atnent aire  (.which 
lie  Play  and  many  French  economists  consider  must  prejudicial  to  the 
welfare  of  France)  is  no  cure  for  a  state  of  things  still  worse  among  the 
French  working  class.  It  is  evidently  a  fur  deeper  question  tlian  can 
be  reached  by  any  mere  legal  arrangcmcuts,  and  require*  a  moral 
solution  to  raise  the  standard  of  civilization,  to  create  the  demand  for 
better  quarters  among  the  {>coplc  and  enforce  the  supply  of  them. 

The  effect  of  the  portage  JorcS,  says  Le  Play,  is  bad  all  round;  it 
prc\xnts  the  improvcmeat  of  the  land,  as  the  large  proprietor  ia  afraid 
to  spend  on  what  mny  be  sold  at  his  death ;  "  il  detruit  lea  petits 
domaiues  agglom^res  ft  families  fecondes,  il  les  rcmplace  par  domaines 
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more^Slcs,  oft  la   feconditc  conduit  fatalemeut  au,  pauperbmc,  «t  ou  le 
bicu-£tre  Aa  iudividus  tic   fontic  aiir    la  sturilttu  du    niaringc    et  rur 
I'cgoismc."      He  declares  that  "  the  diaorganiKfttion  iu  France  of  manu- 
facturiiig   iodtutry   is  oiriag,    in    gnai  part,   to  the    breaking   ap    of 
cftlablislimcnts   by  our  laws   of  succcBsion — a  father  cauuot  Icaire  bis 
mill  to  a  son  capable  of  coutiauiug  bis  work.      Franco  h&s  uot  taken 
the  place  ill  comiucrL'c   to  wliieb   licr  goograpbical  poititiou  cutitlcs  bor 
bccaiuie  our  law  of   division    eiilirely  previ^uts   Ibe  foundation  of  those 
powerful  bouse*  of  commerce  which  arc  one  of  the  cisculiul  clcmciits  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  ualion."     "  Unc  ttSuniou  de  130  uotahlea  apparlcunut 
?i  toutcs  lea  branches  du  hunt  commerce  ct  des  nmiiufucturcs  dc  Faria  a 
reelamc  la  libertd  tcatamcutatrc"  in  a  petitioo  presented  to  the  Senate  in 
1806.    But  ttiis  is  too  {("^"t  "  subject  to  enter  upon  at  the  end  of  a  paper. 
We  wallced  ap  the  srctides  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  to  look  for  a  wedding 
present.     The  enormous  number  of  shops  for  the  sale  of  brimhorioMs, 
aliaunlttlcs  of  all  kinds,  bad  pliotograpbs  and  toys,  utterly  useless,  and  not 
even  pretty,  i«  more  remurkablc  than  erer.     Arc  tliey  put  together  for 
foreigners,  or  to  satisfy  the  uativc  burdensome  tax  exacted  for  New  Year 
:iad  (^-te-day  gifU  ?     Money  is  more  abaolutely  wasted  in  buying   them 
Ihan  if  it  were  buried ;  for  to  be  broken  ami  thrown  away  would  be 
the  best  destination  of  most  of  the  objefi  that    fill  the  long  rows  of 
»liop  windows  in  that  quarter. 

The  hotel  was  rerii'  full,  and  wc  were  put  in  what  had  been  a  private 
house  oi>cning  out  of  it,  which  gave  a  curimiH  little  glimpac  into  popular 
toate.  A  pretty  littl<!  well  furnished  salon,  with  a  daj-k  ante  ■chamber, 
opened  into  two  bedrooms,  or  rather  closets.  They  were  as  utterly  bare 
ns  could  iKMsibly  be,  coataining  only  a  bed,  a  chair,  a  elicst  of  drawers 
at  which  to  dress,  and  a  tiny  washing-slaud ;  but  on  the  chimncy-picec 
wa«  a  large  mirror,  a  clock,  and  a  pair  of  great  vases  with  artificial 
flowers :  true,  the  clock  did  not  go,  and  the  vasca  were  broken  and 
hideous,  but  the  supr-rflu  was  evidently  more  important  than  the 
niccsaaire,  and  at  Irjiat  wc  had  tlic  nholc  dicoration  eomplite,  A 
prosaic  Englishman  would  have  preferred  a  bigger  basin  and  jug,  even 
ut  the  expense  of  the  soundless  clock  and  the  frightful  flowerH,  but  evi- 
dently the  normal  l-'i-enchman  did  not  consider  the  matter  ui  the  same 
light.  Unlike  the  thrifty  country  worltman  bis  Parisian  fellow  will  save  in 
hiameat  and  clothing,  to  keep  a  few  soun  at  least  fur  the  theatres  and  the 
ffuinrpieUes.  After  all,  there  is  perhaps  something  to  be  said  for  hia  choice, 
if  only  the  quality  were  better.  "  Man  does  not  lire  by  bread  nlonc,"  in 
many  senses ;  and  we  arc  beginning  to  find  out  that  the  dismal  lives  spent 
in  the  hideous  atrcets  of  our  great  uorthcni  bivca  require  some  interest,  if 
not  escitement,  to  carry  thciu  through  the  hard  work  of  existence,  aud 
that  we  must  take  heed  that  it  be  of  a  good  kind.  It  io  told  bow,  during 
the  sirgc  of  Scbastopid,  Lord  Raglau,  from  the  kindest  of  motiTcs,  scut 
the  bandsmen  of  the  regiments  to  servo  their  tnm  in  the  trenches, 
Raying  that  it  was  uot  right  to  spend  men's  strength  in  music  when  the 
soldiers  were  dying  of  overwork-     "  It  was  the  last  straw  that  broke  us 
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down,"  said  a  poor  private  afterwards.  "  When  wc  didn't  hear  tho 
masic  any  mon^  it  secmcil  lut  if  all  tbiugri  were  gone  to  the  bad  aud 
it  was  oil  OTcr  with  ua/'  White  the  l^rench  rather  increased  tbau 
diminished  their  bands,  which  went  playing  np  itnd  down  before  their 
regiments  with  even  redoubled  vigour.  It  ccrtaiulv  showed  n  deeper 
knowlcflge  of  human  luLiire  to  lind  out  thai  the  arnie  of  the  comet 
players  might  be  doing  better  service  to  their  country  than  even  by 
handling  spades  in  the  trenchut. 

My  neiRhbour  at  the  tablv  li'kdlc  told  me  tliat  she  had  just  been  to 
"  the  Louvre,  uud  it  tfos  so  hot."  "  Yes,  it  i»  odd  they  do  not  ventilate  the 
Long  Gullcry  better."  "  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  the  Gallery!"  she  replied  with 
some  scorn  ;  "  1  meant  the  Magasin  du  Louvre  !  We  saw  the  pictures 
ages  ago,  when  we  were  hci'c  before  !  Arc  there  any  new  ones  to  go 
for?"  "Not  that  I  know  of ;  hut  then  I  am  satisfied  with  the  old 
ones,"  I  answered,  humbly.  Then,  to  show  that  ske  at  Ica^t  waa  up  to 
the  uewcst  novelties,  however  l>ebindhaud  I  might  be,  she  went  ou : 
"  Have  yoQ  seen  '  Rorke'a  Drift,'  painted  by  a  Frenchman  ?  There  is 
a  fine  picture!  Why  don't  the  Government  buy  that?  It's  first-rate! 
Only,  Lieutenant  So-and-tu>  .itwny«  wears  a  bit  of  his  poeket-handker- 
chief  hiinging  out  of  his  breast-pocket,  and  that's  left  out;  else  it's  guile 
perfect !"     Shailc  of  Titian  ! 

We  went  to  look  at  the  despised  ^[n8^e,  although  there  was  no  new 
"  aasortmcnt"  nf  Itaphaelii.  It  is  ditficuU  to  realize  one's  own  recollec' 
tions,  and  to  believe  in  the  Vandaliem  which  even  up  to  1S18  hid  all 
the  treasures  of  this  magnificent  collcclion  every  year  under  a  rude 
acaflblding  o»  which  were  bung  the  modern  pictures  of  the  "  Salon." 
It  was  not  only  that  the  old  mastcr.s  were  inviaibli;  for  months  together, 
but  their  safety  was  seriously  endangered,  the  dust  waR  abominable,  and 
a  splinter  from  an  awkward  carpenter  might  have  flown  through  the 
face  of  the  Giocouda,  or  irretrievably  ruined  the  Virgin  of  tho  Ginrdino, 
or  the  Francia  portrait. 

M and  1  wandered  afterwards  through  the  labyrinthi  of  lower 

galtcries  to  reach  the  sbriiio  where  the  Vetma  dc  Milo  holds  her  State. 
It  is  hard  to  put  into  words  the  quality  that  makes  the  finest  Greek 
sculpture  so  utterly  unlike  any  other  "  8 tone-cutting"  done  by  human 
hands.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  to  he  tlie  absolute  mastery  of  technical 
akill  over  the  material,  with  the  vivid  reality  with  which  the  ideal  w 
bodied  forth  of  the  goddess  who  lives  within  the  marble.  She  ia 
hacked  about  and  armless;  she  has  been  broken  across,  aud  the  half 
of  one  foot  is  gone ;  but  the  divinity  is  in  her  so  absolutely  that  one 
scarcely  desires  her  presentment  to  be  more  perfect.  How  could  she 
tell  ua  what  she  had  to  say  more  plainly  than  *be  does  at  present  ?  lu 
general  the  prociaaof  hewing  out  the  thought  of  the  artist  has  been  90  hanl 
and  uncertain  that  the  spectator  is  occupied  by  the  conquered  difficulty. 
Here  ihc  goddess  apparently  stepped  out  of  the  marble,  requiring  no 
mortal  hands  to  fashion  Ler;  nud  we  no  more  inquire  how  or  of  what  she 
— ^  made  than  if  she  herself  had  floated  on  s  elond  into  the  Palace  of  Art. 
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Then,  wliat  is  omiUeci  is  as  telling  as  what  is  Ruisbcd.  Wlicii  seen 
closely  the  Iiair  is  mtrcl^v  Wocked  out,  Ijut  nt  a  little  distance  it  is  clear 
tiint  a  stiuku  more  of  ttie  chisel  iruuld  have  marred  the  broad  efl'cct.  It 
ia  relatively  right,  which  is  the  last  pcrfcclion  of  art;  the  true  science 
of  iirojKidiuu  in  selecting  that  which  is  to  be  made  iQtercstiug  is  as 
uccessiUT  as  for  the  correct  site  of  the  limbs  and  head.  The  profile 
too  reveals  quite  n  different  side  of  her  character,  more  seasitivc,  with 
more  thought  aud  uure  fcdiog.  And  this  piece  of  perfection  was  found 
iu  the  shrine  of  a  villsge  church,  as  one  must  call  it,  on  a  tiny  rocky 
islet  set  ill  the  stormy  ^Egeiin  sea,  irhcrc  ttcarcely  any  spectators  could 
ever  ctimi:  near  it.  What  a  wraith  of  artistic  power  there  must  have 
bcfu  iu  Greece  tliua  to  sow  her  masterpieces,  as  does  Nature,  on  some 
barren  rock  1 

She  IxM  undergone  strange  vicissitudes  after  her  misfortunes  at  home 
and  her  perilous  journey  to  France.  During  the  aicgo  of  Paris  sho  was 
taken  donu  for  safety  a;^ain&t  caiinoii-Bhot,  and  buried  in  the  cellars, 
^I'hen  she  came  apart,  atid  had  to  be  joined  afresh. 

llicu  wc  nalked  through  the  endless  hiwer  galleries,  full  of  interest 
aud  with  many  "statues  of  merit,"  but  none  worthy  to  stand  near  the 
throne  of  tlic  goddess  i  nothing  that  even  approaches  to  tlic  pediment 
of  the  Parthenon  in  tlio  British  Museum — the  uoblc  simplicity  and 
dignity,  the  easy  grace  aud  glorious  strength  combined  of  Greek  art  of 
the  Age  of  Pericles,  It  ia  not  only  the  mighty  grasp  of  genius  which 
has  thus  imprisoned  for  ever  in  stone  the  vision  of  an  inspired  artist, 
but  the  presence  of  inilivldaal  life  is  there — not  a  symbol,  or  a  general- 
ization, or  a  type,  liomncr  ideal.  There  is  no  realism,  but  strong  per- 
sonality, bcTc ;  it  is  no  abatract  goddess,  »hc  is  the  Venus  do  Milo,  she 
tasacharacter  of  herown,  quite  diH'crcnt  from  that  of  any  other  Venus  ; 
vberca«  "  most  goddesses  have  no  cliaractcr  at  all,"  to  parody  Pope, 
bat  arc  merely  an  assemblage  of  what  Gibson,  or  Caiiova,  or  crcn 
greater  men,  eouaider  the  most  beautiful  features  and  fonns  they  can 
put  tugetlier,  with  nothing  innide.  Some  statues  of  Michelangelo,  the 
San  Georgio  of  Donatello,  and  one  or  two  of  John  of  Bologna,  with, 
curiously  enough,  a  few  of  the  alto-relievos  of  the  thirtceuth  aud  four- 
teenth centuries  which  wc  have  been  seeing  of  late  in  rrauce,  posacaa 
the  cbarcu.  It  is  found  even  in  the  Httlc  proccssiou  iu  the  old  Bourget 
chorcb,  broken  and  defaced  as  it  is,  while  the  mass  of  RtatHCs  in  a 
modem  L'xhihitiuu  at  Paris  or  in  Loudon  is  almost  always  without  tliis 
touch  of  what  alone  is  valuable  in  art. 

The  spectators  of  all  classes  were  few,  but  as  many  as  would  be  seen 
in  the  llritish  Museum.  Sculpture  is  not  a  popular  art.  On  Sunday, 
however,  it  is  said  that  the  numbers  looking  at  the  pictures  are  sometimes 
latgo.  "  Lc  peupic  do  Paris  n'esl  pas  uc  musicicn,  en  revanche  il  a  uu 
goOt  proQonce  pour  la  pcinture ;"  and  on  the  free  day*  the  modern 
exhibition  is  crowded  in  the  Champs  Elyseea.  There  was,  however,  no 
love  of  art  of  any  kind  to  be  seen  in  the  cottages  wc  visited,  not  »o 
much  as  the  rudest  print  aflixed  to  the  walls  of  any  one  of  them. 
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It  is  8tra>i°:c  tbat  wbili;  in  Guglaud  the  question  of  pessaiit  pro- 
perties is  coming  tci  the  front  qb  the  solutiou  of  agricultural  difficulticay 
ia  France  it  is  declared  that  "  of  all  the  chanRCs  in  our  fioandal  habit* 
the  grcntcat,  and  certainly  the  most  miexperted,  is,  if  not  pcrhaiw  yet  the 
indiffcrcDce,  the  cooling  of  the  public  passion  for  the  possession  of  laud. 
The  (lesirc  of  it  lias  hitherto  broiiglit  about  mo»t  of  our  social  cri«s, 
but  the  excessive  division  which  is  the  incntablc  result  of  our  laws  of 
succession  is  :io  Jougei'  pursued  vitli  the  same  fury."  Again,  it  is  said 
that  "the  euccessiou  duties  pnid  to  tbe  State  by  the  constaut  changes  of 
property  have  become  so  high  as  almost  to  absorb  the  total  raluc  of 
individual  property  by  the  community."  The  couscqucnce  of  the  fear  of 
this,  and  that  other  investments  for  money  are  gradually  becoming  {lopular 
with  the  peasants,  has  not  only  made  land  much  less  valuable  tbau 
it  vast,  but  has  encouraged  the  msh  on  great  cities.  "  In  other 
countries  the  surplus  labourer  emigrates ;  in  France,  he  flic?,  not  to 
towns  in  general,  but  to  Paris,  Lyons,  Sw;.  The  rush  into  Pariis> 
especially,  vhich  is  supposed  to  be  the  Kldorado  of  high  n'agcs  aud 
constant  pleaaure,  is  the  source  of  great  miBcry.  Ho  oftcu  fiods  do 
work  there,  and  unks  to  the  lowest  level  of  distress. 

"  The  disease  in  the  vines,  the  mulberrj*,  and  tbe  olirCj  and  the  im- 
possibility of  6tiding  a  fruitful  unc  fur  the  devastated  lields  haa  brought 
down  rents,  and  forced  proprietors  to  cultiratc  at  a  loss  the  land  vbicli 
bus  been  abandoned.  "  In  tbe  centre  and  south  of  France,"  says  another 
authority,  "la  petite  culture  est  impraticablc"  at  present. 

The  state  of  the  peasants  in  the  different  departments  of  course 
varies  greatly.  In  Touraine  a  number  of  large  estates  still  remain,  aud 
many  of  the  old  families  reside  in  the  cb&teaux  for  a  great  part  of  tbe 
year.  There  is,  tlierefore,  work  for  pay  to  be  obtained,  whicli  is  uot 
possible  where  each  plot  is  cultivated  solely  by  a  family,  and  do 
labourer  is  ever  hired.  The  viuc  cultivation  ts  aueccssful,  aud  here  the 
report  of  tbo  condition  of  the  i^coplc  vas  more  farourablc. 

The  imppTtauec  of  a  dot  or,  better  still,  a  piece  of  land  if  possible 

for  a  wife,  to  take  the  place  of  what  is  given  up  or  mortgaged  when 

the  head   of  a  family   dies,  is  so  great  that  mercenary  marriages  are 

now  almost  uuivcrsal   among  the    peasants.     "  Dc  mon  vicux  tcmi-is  ou 

demandait  si  uue  jieune  iille  ctait  jolic,  si  elle  avnit    uu  joU  caroctcrc 

[disposition].     A    present    elle    pent    ctre    lK»auc,    louche,   mcciinntc, 

Tilaine.     All  that  is  usked  is,  What  has  she  got?"  said  an  old  man   of 

the  ancient  type  near  Tours. 

"  Tlii'U  lii'y  for  «  Ism  wi'  &  loctiftr  I 
Tlu:  nWe  jclloir  giuueas  for  mo," 

a&  in  the  refrain  of  the  song  by  Hums. 

In,  the  Provinces  of  the  North-west,  Normandy  and  Brittany,  the 
small  owners  appear  to  be  the  best  off,  \Tliere  they  Lave  the  command 
of  the  London  market  for  eggs  aud  fowls,  butter,  mcat,&c.  The  climate 
there  is  fa^'ourablc  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  pigs  aud  the  ripening 
of  fruit  and  early  vegetables,  and  the  valiic  of  land  continues  high. 
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'  In  the  Dcpftrtmcnt  of  ;tt)e  Ilautea  Alpcs  vb  beard  of  a  Protcstaut 
village  wLcrc  ihc  subdivision  Lad  been  bo  great,  and  the  cuttiuf^  of  titc 
forests  by  the  ])i>jL<intits  so  injuriaus,  that  the  snows  had  come  dovn  on 
the  plaec,  aiiJ  thu  soil  had  been  carriod  away.  The  poverty  of  the  people 
Had  iucrcasecl  iti  coQHequenee  to  a  degree  snionntiag  almottt  to  stRrva- 
tiou,  and  their  Kuglish  friends  have  subscribed,  vtth  the  ProtrstHDt 
Commtttec  of  Lyons,  to  send  the  grratcr  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  form 
a  little  colony  near  Oran  in  Algiers. 

Id  the  neighbourhood  of  Vichy  a  friend  of  our  ovu  iutcudcd  to  take  a 
walking  tour,  Imt  he  found  that  at  the  vilingc  inns  the  only  food  to  be 
had  was  a  potage  made  of  cabbage,  some  slices  of  brend,  an  onion  or 
two,  and  a  piece  of  lard.  The  cauldron  was  filled  up  wUb  water  throe, 
and  sometimes  four,  times  in  the  day,  without  auyttiiug  else  bciog 
added*  This  was  the  habitual  food  ^of  the  peasants,  and  there  wua 
nothing  else  but  black  bread  to  be  bad.  Mc  was  a  man  of  very  simple 
habits,  but  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  little  travel 

No  one  who  has  wntehed  the  pcnsant  women  undergoing  the  roost 
severe  labour  in  nil  weathers  and  in  all  states  of  health,  ploughing, 
harrowing,  breaking  up  clods  with  beavy  hoe»,  lifting  great  weights  of  hay 
and  corn  up  on  the  carts  at  harvest  time,  carrying  manure  on  their  bacls, 
or  toiling  up  steep  hills  (as  we  saw  them  constantly  at  AL\),  with  great 
weights  of  grccu  maize,  wheat,  or  grass  on  their  hcada  from  plots  a 
mile  or  so  from  their  homes,  for  the  daily  food  of  the  stall-fed  cattle, 
will  wonder  that  the  infant  mortality  under  a  year  oM  among  French 
peai^ants  is  estimated  by  Jules  Simon  at  50  percent.,  iu  cousequeiice  of 
the  want  of  necessarj-  care  by  the  mothers.  A  friund  of  ours,  a  French 
doctor,  was  extremely  striick  by  the  superior  appearance  and  mauncr 
uf  the  women  whom  he  saw  in  our  Knglish  cottages,  their  clean,  tidy 
looks  and,  what  he  called,  their  refined  ways,  us  compared  with  those  of 
his  own  countrywomen,  aud  the  general  comfort  imdcr  their  home- 
keeping  of  the  extremely  ordinary  bouses  which  he  entered. 

"  Follow  the  peasant  befoi-e  daylight,  you  will  lind  him  at  work  with 
his  children — his  wife,  who  Las  just  been  eonfine<I,  dragging  over  the 
wet  soil.  At  mid-day,  when  the  suii  is  hot  enough  (o  crack,  the  rocks, 
aud  the  plnaler  lets  his  negro  rest,  the  volnutary  negro  works  on. 
Look  at  his  food ;  the  labourer  has  better  food  eveiy  day  than  the 
peasant  on  Sunday.  No  wonder  he  is  sombre  farouche ,-  tlic  earth  brings 
him  in  two  per  cent.,  and  the  usurcrderaanfls  eight,"  declares  \riehclet. 
"To  escape  from  the  proprietor,  who  generally  wouhl  wait,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  put  off  with  words,  he  has  taken  for  master  the  man  of 
money,  who  will  only  hear  of  his  due  interest." 

Our  journey  was  nearly  cuded.  Paissing  from  Paris  to  Boalogne, 
the  great  melancholy  marshes  which  lie  for  forty  or  fifty  milcH  on  each 

,e  of  the  raihroad,  where  the  rivers,  the  Somme  an*!  the  Oisc,  have 

■  Mr,  Hauftrtou,  in  "Ko«ud  my  Houm."  confiinw  what  ibIh-ivbuiI  cyiic<trniiig  tin)  food 
nnil  clotliiOK.  tlie  );;ii(mnce  of  all  kinib,  anil  tlie  nie^nrd  thrift  cf  tlio  Frcncti  notauits, 
who  will  lianlly  allow  tlicrnxelvL-*  iiroptr  fiHxl,  even  wUck  it  cun  be  ttta\y  alFi>rcted. 
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beeu  allowetl  to  wiiudcr  at  tlicir  "  own  "  by  no  means  "  sweet  will "  and 
little  can  be  grown  but  recda  and  willows,  tlie  sixiiitl  owners  have  cvidciitljr 
been  utterly  nnnblc  to  carry  otit  any  genernl  system  of  di-ainnge,  which 
indeed  eould  only  be  undertaken  on  tlii?  scale  by  tbc  commnn  nctiun  of 
great  proprietor,  who  hsve  intelligcnee,  pftticnce,  nnd,  above  nil,  money 
enough  to  wait  for  the  results  of  the  great  expenditure  it  would  eiitail — 
OS  was  done  in  tbc  fen  rccLftmatioas,  the  Bedford  leveU,&c.,or  by  Goi'crii- 
meut,  which  can  hardly  lie  expected  to  8|K^nd  the  large  sums  required 
on  what  is  private  property.  The  harrc^t  in  these  parts  had  been  poor, 
and  four  bad  years  had  put  the  pcaiauts  iit  low  spirits  and  great  straits. 

La  pelitt  calttn-e  is  scarcely  to  be  found  all  along  the  road,  except 
in  the  inimcdiale  vicinity  of  the  poor,  one-storied  hoiusrs  in  the  itl-huilt 
Tillages,  and  in  the  market  gardens  round  the  towns — i.e.,  the  limit 
where  the  boundary  Is  reached,  at  which  manure  can  be  carried  with  little 
expense  cither  in  hods  or  wheelbarrows.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  in 
field.?  distant  from  the  cottage-s  the  coat  to  tho^e  who  hare  no  horao 
and  cart,  uud  must  hire  to  convey  tbc  mauarc  nnd  bring  back  the  pro- 
duce, besidrs  paying  for  the  plonghing  of  the  land,  oats  np  any  possibli) 
profit.  In  Knglaiid,  allotments,  even  at  the  distanceof  half  n  mile  from 
avillage,  are  exceedingly  nnpopnlai'.  Tn  one  i^ttch  caseafield  containing 
thcra  has  earned  the  esprcssdve  name  of  "  Wcansonic." 

The  sterile  sandy  hills  in  the  Departemcnt  du  Pas  dc  Calais  Uc 
uncultivated,  and  could  apparently  only  be  utiliitcd  by  lar^o  Hocks  of 
sheep,  Buch  as  arc  seen  on  the  other  side  the  Channel ;  bat  this  would 
re(imi'o  a  capital  wliicli  the  small  owners  cannot  command.  Probably  the 
rcasmi  of  tlic  cKtrcmcly  bad  quality  of  the  mutton  (and  there  is  no  other 
to  be  found  in  France),  is  the  stiill.f»;i'ding  by  twos  and  threes  of  the 
sheep,  which  are  gregarimis  animaU,  ttt  be  kept  in  perfect  health  only 
by  e  life  of  constant  motion  in  the  frci^b  air. 
/'  lu  the  comparison  between  pcaj^ant  proprietors  and  the  English 
larbouren  among  whom  wc  have  lived  all  our  lives,  the  superior  comfort  of 
these  last  is  -very  striking — the  higher  scale  of  food,  clothing,  amusemcat, 
nnd  knowledge,  ubure  all  the  chances  for  Ihoir  children  of  rising  in  the 
world,  wliic-b  a  fairly  good  labourer,  in  constant  work,  with  a  good  cottage 
and  allotment  and  n  Hulveut  lienefit  club,  can  eummaud,  aud  there  are 
hundreds  nnd  hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  men  amongst  us. 

The  French  aud  (Jerman  [Kiaaiuit,  with  his  miserable,  dirty,  oomforl- 
lesa  home,  his  wretched  little  plot  of  grouuil,  above  which  he  ucvcr  lifU 
his  thoughtis,  his  wife  ground  down  and  prematurely  aged  by  hard  work 
in  the  fields,  and  sickly  half-fed  cbildrci:i,  eating  bad  black  brciidj  drinking 
buttermilk  aud  sour  nine,  nnd  with  not  t-aough  of  any  of  these— above 
all,  without  even  the  wish,  much  less  the  hope,  of  bettering  their 
condition — is  in  evrrj' respect  in  an  inferior  pusiiiou. 

Take  even  the  matter  of  amnscnicnts,  where  wc  are  supposed  to  be 
dcticieut :  there  is  hardly  a  village  in  Dnglnud  where  the  squire  aud 
luirson,  the  farmers,  artisans,  and  labourers  (that  useful  ndmixtUFC  of 
classes)  do  not  get  up  a  cricket  club,  with  play  on  f^aturday  nftemoons. 
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Everytrhcre  tliero  arc  acliool  feasts,  raatclics,  liltle  coucerta,  lectures, 
and  iicnny  readings.  Tiiero  are  uu  athletic  ii\mvU  wlatcvcr  iu  Frauee, 
auiJ  tlie  only  "iliversion''  (lint  wc  snw  wiw  a  proct-ision  or  two,  Uendcd 
by  a  priest  nad  his  acolytes,  followxil  by  girls  and  childrcu,  wlio  were 
natclicd  by  the  men  of  the  place  with  a  scowl  and  &  aconiful  jeer  ; 
evco  these  are  becoming  rare.  There  is  no  one  in  the  dead  level 
of  common  l-VcncU  x-illnge  life  "ho  can  afford  tlic  time  or  the  money  to 
oriffinite  aiiytliiog  atnong  his  fclloira,  cither  of  iiwtructioii  or  rccrcatiou. 
The  igitoraiicc  and  Kti[j(.'rstitiou  nxv  startling,  iiot  oidy  a<s  to  booV  matters, 
but  couceruiiig  hcHltU  aiid  cotjkery,  as  mmli  a»  of  yeograpliy  nudpolitlcs. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  good  cooktug  ia  found,  except 
HiiionF;  the  bourgeois  class  and  in  tinriiK,  as  Mr.  llsmcrtou  lican  wituess, 
while  wc  arc  speaking  of  purely  rural  life.  - 

When  the  extraordiaury  adrautagc  of  climate  and  soil  in  the  south 
of  France    is   considered,   that    trellises  of  vines  cau   he   grown  every 
lirty  yards  or  so,  witli  eiMps  of  uiaizCj  roots,  and  harieolts  between,  that 

IS  can  be  cut  three  and  four  times  in  the  year,  that  fruit  of  all  kinds 
'ripens,  scawii  after  season,  and  hiis  a  good  sale,  and  the  extraordinary 
saving  of  fuel  nhcrc  a  fire  during  the  chief  part  of  the  year  is  only 
lighted  for  an  hour  or  two  to  seri-c  for  the  tiuy  cooking,  it  is  only 
marvellous  that  the  omicrs  aw  not  prosperous  with  all  their  hard  work 
and  thrift.  It  wonld  seem  as  if  the  only  explanation  was  that,  aihcripti 
gltha,  their  land  system  induces  tbem  to  try  nod  get  a  subsistence  out  of 
small  patches  whicli  are  utterly  incapable  of  affording  it-  "  No  one  eau 
expect  to  live  on  a  holding  of  (ivc  acres,"  as  even  Mr.  Sub- Commissioner 
Kane  remarked  the  other  day  iu  Ireland. 

The  Frcuch  holdings  arc,  on  an  average,  little  more,  and  the  cultira- 
Tfttion  of  them  is  so  bad,  that,  as  ilr.  Caird  tcJta  tw,  production  is 
nearly  as  two  to.  one  in  fnvonr  of  tlie  English  system  ;  while  it  takes 
eight  peasant  farmers  and  their  families  to  work  the  same  extent  of 
land  in  France  as  is  done  here  by  a  farmer  and  five  or  nix  labourers.* 
il,  dc  Lavcrgne,  a  most  impartial  witness,  and  the  greatest  French  writer 
on  agrimltwral  alTaint,  moreover  flcclares  these  last  to  be  far  better 
off  than  the  French  saiall  proprietor.  The  ailvocates  of  theeystcm  have 
lately  brougliJ  forward  this  lai^  surplus  of  producers  as  one  of  its 
advantages.  There  la  nuthing  new  rnder  the  sun,  and  it  in  eurions  to 
hear  once  again  the  argument^)  tis^d  by  the  lahourci-s  who  destroyed 
raachlnea  at  the  time  of  the  Swhig  riots  in  1880.  "  It's  wicked,"  said 
the  rioters.  "Here's  a  wheat  field  would  employ  twenty  men  for  a 
fortnight  to  cut  and  carry,  and  tlic»c  rascally  niacbinra  will  finish  it  olf 
in  four  days  with  fievcn  I  Let's  burn  *em  all !" 
/  The  state  of  the  French  peasant  is  going  down,  that  of  the  English 
lohourer  is  in  the  ascendant  j  his  wages  have  risen  and  arc  rising  ;  the 
uu  of  the  dreaded  machines  Is  giving  him  the  pay  due  to  the  skilled 


*  To  lactetiw  proiluciian  witliont  incrcMiug  tlie  utimlwr  of  liimils  employed,  and  k>  »d<l 
to  tliu  x'^nwal  cuBifcirl,  it  the  ultimate  vGjcct  of  roanoniictil  tcisace,  Ibft  tolation  of 
tlia  greatest  vfnaX  <ltllioi1t4cii.— i'r  iMxtrsnt. 
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workmnn  ;  ami  while  it  cost  him  fire  days'  work  to  pay  for  a  lnwlicl  of 
irhcat  iu  1770,  he  can  earn  it  now  in  Icsi  than  half  the  time.  He 
indeed  benefits  more  than  any  one  by  all  the  agricultural  improvcmcot* 
introduced,  while  iu  France,  intense  eonscrratisra  and  ignorance  combined 
prevent  any  such  novelties;  so  that,  vhcn  the  "  fields  of  wheat  in  California 
of  3,(100  acres"  arc  conaidered,  with  every  advantage  of  machinery,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  French  agricultiirist'i  are  in  fear  for  the  future. 

As  to  holding  up  the  syitrm  as  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of  the  poor 
of  England,  still  less  of  Ireland,  thi»  is  oficu  done  by  those  who  have 
had  little  cspL'ricncc  of  the  land  or  the  ])cnplc.  It  rcq^uircs,  cveu 
for  the  bare  existence  of  the  owners,  in  the  tirst  place,  the  small 
families  of  the  tVcueh  race,  and  next  an  amount  of  thrift  which 
no  ]^U{jli)>h,  much  less  Iritih,^  labourer  is  capable  of,  the  grudging  of 
every  morsel  of  food  which  is  put  iuto  their  own  and  their  children's 
moutlis,  saving  on  trcry  nrlielc  of  clothing  (rather  rags),  which  they 
arc  forced  to  use,  the  spending  of  every  hour,  even  of  Sunday,  in 
hard  work,  the  giving  up  everything  which  makes  life  valuable  foi 
an  object  which,  regarded  only  as  such,  is  valueless.  To  esteem  a 
bit  of  land  as  n  means  of  comlbrtable  livelihood  is  intelligible,  but  to 
treat  its  possession  as  an  cud,  a  sort  of  Moloch  to  which  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  family  is  to  be  sacrificed,  is  an  ideal  which,  even  if  it  were 
possible  here,  can  hardly  be  esteemed  desirable,  The  small  amount 
of  land  iu  England  compared  to  the  population  will  always  make  it  a 
luxury  which  a  poor  man  eouuot  afford.  And  it  will  answer  his  purpose 
better  therefore  to  Lb'e,  aud  employ  bis  capital  in  working  the  land, 
than  to  sink  his  money  in  buying  it.  That  all  legal  olistacles  to  the 
freest  trnnsmiKsion  of  land  shonUl  l>ercmov(»l  is  undoubtedly  right;  but, 
except  iu  the  iicighhourhond  of  towns,  the  thrifty  workman  will  not  invest 
ill  it  wisely.  "  ilis  capital  will  go  six  timc-s  further  in  hiring  land  than 
in  haying  it,  because  he  has  thcndvautagcof  working  with  the  landowner's 
capital,  which  be  has  at  the  low  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  wlulc  the  proportion 
of  comparatively  unproductive  6scd  capital  in  buildings  is  much  larger 
on  email  farms  than  large,"  according  to  Mr.  Caird. 

With  rcgurd  to  the  moral  effects  of  the  system,  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  let  any  one  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  ]>owerf»!ty  realistic 
jiicturc  of"  Lea  Paysans/'f  and  sec  what  Balr-ac,  with  no  theories  to  carry 
out  or  political  conrlusiouH  to  serve,  considers  as  its  result — the  sordid 
aimis,  the  mean  ways  of  attaining  tbcm,  the  diamal  level  of  poverty 
and  ignorance  which  is  brought  about  by  it,  aud  then  inquire  carefully 
before  helping  to  put  pressure  on  Government  to  interfere  artificially 
iu  trying  to  produce  a  state  of  society  aueb  as  is  there  depicted. 

F.  P.  VBttXEV. 

*  "  'Ji*  thg  £Dc«t  tlivaniaa  (liit'a  iioilcr  tLe  auu 
Ta  sit  by  tli«  Rrv  till  tlio  jirnti-^i  in  •I'^up," 

will  liuilly  mitk«  a  pMunt  pr(i|wrt>'  nanm-r. 

t  The  book  wm  giroB  iii  by  a  I'leucliuiui,  wril  aL'(]muiilt>t!  witVi  country  life,  u  tko 
tmcvi  postiblc  ftccount  of  tLa  riati*  u(  tliu  (vMBiintry  iii  tlic-  j«rbi  of  Fhumx:  tlwl  be  Iibgw. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION: 

A  HISTORY  AND  A  CBmciSM. 


I. 


THE  scIcDtifIc  study  of  the  religious  of  luau  has  raittcd,  nnd  will 
cootinne  to  raUc,  new  probtcms  alike  in  the  jiliilosopliy  of  mind 
and  of  history.  It  has  not  only  increased  immcuscly  the  |)hcuonicnn.  to 
be  explained,  Imt  it  has,  while  waking  the  radical  problem  vaster,  made 
it  also  wore  complex.  It  ia  impossible  any  longer  to  discuss  tlio 
ftncieut  and  immcmorinl  questions  as  to  the  genesis  and  vnlidity,  tte 
tnith  and  the  proof  of  religious  ideas  in  the  fashion  simply  of  the  older 
metaphysics ;  they  must  non-  be  disciissed  in  relation  to  the  still  pro- 
founder  and  larger  questions  as  to  the  origin  and  development,  the 
nature  and  significance  of  religion  as  at  ouce  a  fact  and  factor  in 
hiatoiy.  Instead  of  simply  asking  whether  it  is  possible  to  know  God, 
to  cooceivc  Him,  to  prove  or  disprove  His  being, — content  to  return 
a  thcistic,  pantheistic,  or  agnostic  answer— Philosophy  must  now  con- 
front Ilcligion  fts  it  has  lived  in  the  rich  and  complex  life  of  the  race 
and  acted  on  the  immense  arena  of  history ;  and  must  inqHtrc,  What  it 
is  ?  Why  it  is  ?  Whence  it  has  come  ?  and  Whither  it  tends  ?  It  is 
impossible  to  inquire  concerning  the  origia  of  religion  vithout  also 
attempting  to  determine  its  nature,  and  without  speculating  concerning 
its  end,  its  worth  or  its  wortlilessueas  for  man,  collective  and  individual. 
And  these  questions  as  to  ongpn,  nature,  and  end,  are  the  qnestions 
every  philosophy  of  religion  mii-tt  seek  to  discuss  and  to  determine. 

It  is  necessary,  indeed,  to  distinguish  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
Religion  from  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  Religions.  The  former  is 
a  philosophical  question,  raised  by  every  faith,  peculiar  to  none ;  but 
the  latter  ia  historical,  n^ust  be  discussed  as  regards  each  faith 
singly,  hy  the  methods  and  within  the  limits  proper  to  history.  It  is 
with  religion  and  the  reliftioni;  as  with  language  and  the  languages. 
The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  speech  underlies  all  languages  equally, 
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the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest,  though  it  cnncot  be  w(^ll  or  scientifi- 
cally tlisciissccl  from  the  staudpoint  of  a  single  toiigucj  but  the  qacatiou 
as  to  the  origin  of  n,  sjiecilic  laiigiiagc  is  |>roper  to  it  alone,  aud  can  be 
discussed  onlv  by  those  who  have  studied  its  structure  and  histor}-. 
Thus,  the  origin  of  the  Romance  tongues,  or  of  tlio  various  ludo- 
Euro]tL-au  languages,  is  a  [[uestioii  for  the  scieii1i6c  jihilologcr,  ami 
lie  can  discuHK  it  only  by  pnn-ing  their  radical  aBialtiot,  similantica  »f 
structure  and  forni,  wonls  and  idiom,  and  by  showing  huw  there  brauclieil 
out  from  a  commtm  s{)cccti  so  many  dissimilar  ipct  related  tougucs.  But 
the  origin  of  language  is  a  question  for  the  philosopher,  not,  indeed,  to  be 
discussed  without  the  help  of  the  philologcr ;  vet  by  the  philologcr  only 
so  far  as  he  is  a  philosopher,  seeking  to  discover  the  origin  that  he  may 
determine  the  nature  of  language,  whether  it  be  a  congeries  of  trans- 
formed aud  interlaced  iuterjeclions,  or  the  sjiontaucous  and  hardly  con- 
scious creation  of  n  faculty  peculiar  to  man,  or  a  miracle,  a  rCTeUtion, 
or  immediate  gift  oi"  God.  So,  as  regards  the  origin  of  religion,  luslofy 
may  help  to  de^nc  the  terms  and  determine  the  eouditioua  of  tlie 
problem,  but  the  final  sotution  must  be  with  philosophy;  while,  as  regards 
the  origin  of  religions^  though  psychology  may  discover  the  motives  and 
mental  forces  that  oecasiou  their  cxistcucc,  yet  history  alone  can  show 
what  they  were,  when  and  why  they  begau  to  be.  And  the  fonner  is 
the  logical  auteccdeut  of  the  tatter  question.  We  construe  history 
according  to  our  jihitosojtby ;  as  wc  conceive  rcligiuD  we  shall  interpret 
and  rc|>i-cscut  the  religions,  they  beiug  but  s[iecilic  and  eoucrete,  aud 
more  or  leas  complex  and  perfect  expressions  of  our  ubetract  idea.  If 
religion  is  to  us  iu  nature  an<l  origin  more  or  less  illusory,  the  religion* 
must  be  more  or  less  ratiouuliacd  iUusious  ;  but  if  it  be,  us  regards  both, 
Tcracious,  then  they,  too,  will  have  a  veracity  of  their  own,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  their  concrete  or  real  being  dots  express  truths  or  realities  of 
Nature,  does  embody  ideals  of  mind  or  spirit.  Aud  the  degree  in  which 
a  religion  expresses  these  truths  or  emhixlics  these  ideals,  will  be  the 
measure  of  it«  beneficcut  or  civiliising  aciiou  iu  history. 

But  it  is  not  the  design  of  this  paper,  aud  the  one  that  is  to  follow,  to 
discuss  the  problems  proper  to  the  philosophy  of  religion  ;  the  purpose  is 
rather  to  exhibit  the  struggle  towards  ouc  made  by  the  transcendental 
movement  which  began  in  Germany  with  Kant  and  ended  with  Hegel. 
This  may  be  a  useful  piece  of  work,  especially  as  it  may  help  to  familiariic 
ns  with  tt  series  of  speculatious  very  unlike  those  that  mcauwhile  bold 
possession  of  the  KugUsh  mind. 

l!ut  our  inquiries  ought  to  have  some  value  for  scicucc  &a  well  as  for 
philosophy.  For  the  Empirieism  that  meanwhile  reigns  in  England, 
threatens,  among  other  tlinga,  to  make  an  cud  of  the  scientific  study 
of  religions.  It  is,  on  the  oue  baud,  so  curiously  without  historical 
sense,  and  «u  iudiSercnt  to  historical  metliod,  tliat  it  seems  uuable  either 
to  conceive  or  to  represent  anyone  religion  clthi;r  in  its  orgauic  growth 
and  complctcncfs  or  in  its  historical   significance ;   and,  on  tbc  other 
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banc),  its  attitnde  to  tlic  plieuoincaa  to  be  studied  ia  nhat  wc  may  term 
mi  imrctr  pMbological,  tlial  it  deals  witb  n  fact  aa  old  anil  universal 
M  man  as  a  product  of  disease  rather  than  of  hcaltli,  Its  uairersal 
solvent  19  "  animism,"  n  chnmctcrltitic  of  "  primitirc  man,"  wbicli  makca 
bim  regard  cTcrylhing  as  ative  and  able  to  work  bim  good  or  ill ;  but 
this  "  animism  "  is  a  pure  detis  f-X  tnachina,  called  on  the  stage  without 
any  too  curioua  inquiries  aa  to  whence  it  has  come  or  what  right  it  has 
to  l>c  there.  Then,  too,  the  search  of  our  ethuof^aphic  Kmpiricisra  is 
after  "  iifliuities,"  "  rcaemhlaacca,"  "  survivals,"  but  the  search  proceeds 
in  ways  so  little  like  those  of  critieal  aud  historical  acieuec  that  the  simi- 
larities when  found  lose  their  significanec,  and  the  "sur^-ivala"  stand 
isolated  from  their  actual  sotirec  or  origin.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
Hay,  that  the  various  rorms  of  Kmpirieism — agnostic,  sceptic,  poaitivist — 
DOW  active  iu  England,  are,  as  concerns  our  subject,  marked  hy  the  same 
fundamental  inabilities,  and  can  as  little  explain  the  origin  and  dct'elop- 
mcnt  of  the  religious  as  of  religion.  Their  method  Li,  in  apitc  of  the 
multitude  of  cthaographie  detail,  arbitrary  and  abstract,  nnd  deals  with 
religion  according  to  an  a  priori  scheme,  and  not  ia  its  concrete  reality, 
04  presented  and  unfolded  by  the  historical  religions.  Their  Fetishism, 
Polytheism,  Monothcixin,  are  not  religions,  but  phases  or  modes  of 
religious  thought  that  have  often  co-existed,  and  often  sliU  co-exist  in 
the  same  religion.  Empiricism,  indeed,  though  one  of  its  [lasaions  is  to 
find  aud  formulato  a  science  of  history,  has  liitbcrto  bcca  blind  to  the 
meaning  of  the  great  historical  faiths,  and  has  been  unable  to  tell  how 
Ihcy  became,  to  stiy  why  they  were  or  arc,  what  purpose  they  «:rved 
for  their  own  or  all  times,  for  thqir  own  or  .ill  peoples.  To  ask  tlicac 
questions  is  to  recognise  nn  ideal  signilicnncc  in  religion  and  an  idcAl 
purpose  in  history  that  were  fatal  to  any  systetn  whose  first  principle 
is  to  dispense  ivith  an  ideal  C'aunc  and  Ti'csencc  in  the  universe. 

Let  us  turn  then  from  EngliNb  Empiricism  to  German  Tran3ccndcnt> 
aliam,  aud  sec  how  and  with  what  success  it  assailed  the  rich  nnd 
complex  problems  presented  for  its  solution  by  religion.  Tlicir 
fundamental  principloa  indeed  arc  so  antithetical  that  tlieir  relations  to 
the  problems  cnutd  not  be  otherwise  than  opposite.  Empirieism  where 
it  has  become  consistent,  and  su  either  agnostic  or  sceptical,  cannot  allow 
any  real  knowledge  of  CJod  and  the  soul,  and  hence  any  real  relation 
between  them,  any  absolute  ami  immutable  morality,  or  any  relatious 
essentially  and  permanently  regulated  by  it.  But  Transrcndenlalism 
must,  iu  the  degree  it  makes  the  constitutive  elements  iu  knowledge 
subjective,  ailirm  the  cxistcuec  of  rcalitici}  that  trans<-cnd  reuse,  and 
these,  as  given  iu  his  own  nituro,  man  can  escape  from  only  by 
escaping  from  himself.  While,  then.  Empiricism  dissolves  our  bi^liefs  by 
resolving  thctn  into  impressions  of  sense,  or  mistaken  inferences  from 
them.  Transcendentalism  vindicates  our  primary  beliefs  by  tracing  them 
to  the  forms  or  necessary  laws  or  essential  nature  of  thought.  Hut 
wbotCTcr   is  couecmcd   with   our   primary   beliefs  is  couof 
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religion  ;  tboir  jostification  is  its.  TJierc  may  be  eontrorcrsy  as  to  what 
tliey  mean  or  how  Ibey  ougbt  to  bo  formulattMJ,  but  tliere  is  ttODC  as  to 
their  right  to  be. 

It  ia  here  autl  in  this  coDnection  thst  ve  may  see  the  relations  of 
leligion  and  philosophy.  They  interpcuctratc,  and  nothing  is  less 
poaaiblc — nothing,  were  it  possible,  were  mwrc  to  be  dreaded — than  their 
severance  and  mutnal  isolation.  Their  fuodaiaental  truths  arc  the 
same;  the  highest  ideas  and  relations  of  the  one  are  also  the  bigfaeat 
ideas  and  rchitiona  of  the  other.  What  in  religiou  ia  fell  and  lwlic\'ed 
is  in  pbiluBOpby  reasoned  aud  kuowu.  Ucligiuu  is  uiluitioual  and 
anticipatory  philosophy ;  philosophy  is  reasoned  and  ratiunalizcd 
religion.  There  are,  itidccil,  elements  in  religion  that  do  not  exist  in 
philosophy — etcmcuta  of  emotiuu,  owe>  joy,  trust,  love,  reverence;  but 
irhilc  philiMophr  may  be  unable  to  create  these,  it  is  needed  to  justify 
and  exphiin  tbcm.  Yet,  as  simitar  truths  similarly  aflcot  the  mind  from 
whatever  standpoint  approached,  the  one  ever  tends  to  pass  into  the 
other:  religion  in  its  highest  moments  to  become  philosophical; 
philosophy  in  its  loftiest  flights  to  become  religious.  The  prulogue  to 
the  ir'ourth  Gospel  is  as  full  of  dariug  and  exalted  speculation  as  of 
dci-oub  ami  rapturous  faith.  Kant's  splendid  eoufeaaion  of  the  awe 
created  in  him  by  the  two  infiuilics,  the  starry  hcnvcu  above  and  the 
moral  lavr  witbiu,  has  as  much  of  religious  emotion  as  of  philusopbic 
meditation.  The  Kvangelist  finds  the  secret  and  sonice  of  the  dtrincst 
history  in  the  very  heart,  as  it  were,  of  the  divine  nature :  God  must  bo 
kuowu  if  Christ  is  to  be  understood.  The  Philosopher  finds  lumsclf 
subdued  into  a  most  sublime  humility,  yet  lifted  into  an  iaaptred  and 
most  worshipful  mood  as  the  heaven  perceived  by  sense  wideus  iuto  the 
uiiivcrac  rcpreseutcd  to  the  imnginatioo,  and  as  the  law  declared  by  the 
conscience  unfolds  and  broadens  to  the  reason  iuto  the  order  that 
governs  the  world,  the  righteous  will  ivo  call  God.  John's  history  were 
not  divine  without  his  philosophy  ;  Kaiil's  philosophy  were  not  ratioual 
without  his  religion.  The  religion  that  does  not  rise  into  pbilosophv 
is  but  blind  rmotiuii,  is  piety  withtmt  Otxl ;  the  philosophy  that  does 
not  cud  in  rcligiun  is  but  a  withered  rotiuitalism,  its  reason  is  like  au 
eyeless  eye-socket  turned  tuwanis  the  sun. 

Trans ccudcnt&l  philosophy  stands  thus  essentially  related  to  relii;ioii, 
aud  it  bfls  ever  and  everywhere  been  couaeious  of  tlio  relation.  For 
ages  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  on  the  field  of  speculation,  where 
philosophy  struggled  to  know  the  truths  religion  is  content  to  believe. 
But  towards  the  cud  of  lost  century  there  came  a  change,  eontcm- 
porancous  iu  Germany  nith  the  rise  of  its  distinetivc  transcendental 
fipccuhitiou.  Its  struggle  and  goal  was  not  simply  to  find  and  formulate 
a  plulosophy  of  religious  ideas,  but  a  philosophy  of  religion.  The  causes 
of  the  change  we  cannot  disen^s  here  and  now.  They  were  many, 
partly  due  to  the  eharaetcr  of  the  philosophic  movement  itself,  and 
partly  lo  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  time.     These,   indeed,  oom- 
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hiiicil  to  create  a  new  order  of  ideas,  to  make  tncQ  more  conscious  of  iTie 
solidarity  of  the  race,  the  connection  of  the  prcwtit  with  the  past,  tlie 
actioD  of  8  will  above  and  within  the  heart  of  time,  the  reign  of  a  purpose 
or  law  ill  liistory.  But  if  man's  past  had  not  been  a  tremendous  chapter 
of  aeetdL-nts,  wliat  of  the  greatest  factor  of  its  greatest  events,  Ilidigion  ? 
\Vhencc  had  it  come,  and  why?  What  was  its  function  in  the  life  of 
the  individual  and  of  (he  race?  What  were  its  essential,  what  its 
accidental,  ijuaUttea  ?  The  mere  asking  of  these  queationa  waa  to 
thought  like  the  discovery  of  ii  new  world  ;  and  in  its  pretence  the 
little  theories  that  had  delighted  the  French  illumination  simply 
melted  away.  The  Illuminati  suid  with  Diderot,  "all  positive  religions 
arc  only  the  heresies  of  natural ;"  and  though  the  saying  was  void  enough 
of  sense,  ret  it  seemed  to  them  tlie  last  word  of  wisdom  on  a  matter  made 
imjtortaiit  mainly  by  the  manels  of  superstition  and  the  sick  fauciea  of 
disappointed  women.  But  tlie  new  spirit  inquired,  What  is  natural 
religion,  and  what  positive?  What  is  the  relation  between  them?  How 
does  the  ore  become  the  other?  and  what  is  their  action  in  man  and 
history?  flow  and  with  what  snccess  philosophy  wrestled  with  these 
questions  through  one  of  the  most  splendid  chapters  in  its  history,  is 
what  we  must  now  attempt  to  understand. 

We  begin  with  Leasing:  with  him,  as  inspired  partly  by  Spinoza  and 
pnrtly  by  Lcibuit»,  tlie  new  ideas,  with  the  problems  they  suggest, 
struggle  into  speech.  There  are  three  points  aignlHcant  for  us — his 
ideas  of  religion,  of  revelation,  and  of  their  relation  to  man  and  history. 
He  eoneeivcil  religion  as  in  its  nature  essentially  one  with  morality; 
revelation  did  nut  create  it,  but  wok  created  by  and  for  it.  Religion 
docs  not  consist  of  historical  facts,  or  booksi,  or  miraculous  events,  but 
of  eternal  and  spiritual  truth,  believed  and  obeyed.  Ucvelation  is  the 
communication  by  the  action  of  God  of  new  and  higher  truths  to  the 
human  spirit.  The  truths  commuuicatcd  develop  the  miod,  butciL  and 
perfect  its  growth.  Humanity  is  a  colossal  man,  needing  education  and 
educated  by  revelation.  What  wc  receive  from  auolber  is  revealed  to 
ns;  all  education  is  revelation.  In  a  measure  suited  to  bis  capacity 
and  in  an  onler  rising  from  the  more  simple  and  sensuous  to  the  more 
exalted  and  spiritual,  Cud  las  eommunicatcd  truth  to  man,  in  order  that 
Ilemight  (juickcn  the  movement  of  Nature,  at  once  hasten  and  regulate 
its  development.  The  truths  thus  commuuicatcd  arc  not  opposed  to 
reason,  or  above  it.  Education  gives  to  man  nothing  which  he  could 
not  have  evolved  firom  htmseir,  but  it  gives  it  to  him  earlier  tli-in  he 
could  have  found  it.  Revelation  thus  anticipates,  as  it  were,  and  guides 
the  action  of  Nature ;  n  revealed  or  positive  is  only  the  anticipation  of 
an  evolved  or  perfected  natural  religion.  And  this  dclitiea  their  relation 
to  each  other.  Once  revelation  has  educated  man,  be  can  dispense  with 
it  i  the  best  positive  religion  is  the  one  that  stands  nearest  to  or  most 
agrees  with  natural.  And  at  this  point  we  can  sec  the  relation  betwccu 
Iiessiug's    tvo  most  cbaractcristie  works   in   our   department,   "  The 
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Eilucation  of  the  Iliiinan  lUcc,"  ami  "Natliati  the  Wise.*'  Thr.  former 
slmwB  the  work  of  rcrclaiion  in  liiatonp',  tlic  fuuctiun  antl  ullicc  of  positire 
n:l)|:ioDs  in  the  education  of  mnn ;  the  latter  shows  what  man  as  educated 
iins  Wcome  through  them  ami  may  now  be  without  tlicm,  the  more  excel- 
lent the  Um  depciMlcnt  on  an  autboritatite  word.  The  best  religion  is  the 
least  positive  ;  the  best  man  is  the  one  least  dependent  on  any  religion 
purely  positive,  mo»t  iuspired  by  tlie  religion  purely  natural^  and,  an 
such,  perfect. 

liessing'H  doctrine  ii  open,  to  maii^  criticisms.  His  notion  of  rerc* 
liition  was  notTcrjr  clear  or  conKtstcnt,  and  of  hU  notion  of  Xaturc  the 
Aanie  can  be  enid.  Ucrclation  in  anticipating  ]<aturc  had  helped  to 
mabe  it ;  the  force  that  h&d  quickened  its  growth  had  penetrated  its 
unhstnnce  and  i»crvadi!d  iu  stnietiiri:.  In  other  words,  his  natiural  was 
hut  his  po&itivc  religion  trauiiligured.  If  he  had  followed  out  either 
idea,  Uevrlatiun  or  Nature,  to  its  last  consetjucnces,  lie  would  have 
found  that  what  he  termed  Kevelation  was  everywhere  active  in  what 
ho  tc-rnied  Nature  ;  and  ihut  the  elements  he  most  loved  in  Natnre 
wcTP  elements  that  came  of  what  he  Lclicroil  to  he  Ilnvclation.  Then, 
too,  if,  aa  Fischer  says,  it  nas  Lcsting's  aio3  to  ^ve  a  theodicy  of  his- 
tory as  Lcibnita  had  givcu  a  theodicy  of  Nature,  his  field  and  his  mate- 
rials were  far  too  limited.  Mosatsiu  aud  Christianity  arc  not  the  only 
ifligioiis  of  history.  Providence  has  not  been  coufmed  to  Judca  and 
Christendom ;  aud  he  who  writes  as  if  it  had  beeu  so  eoufiued,  can  write 
no  theodicy  of  history.  But  with  all  its  dcricieucies  Lessiug^s  ivos  a  real 
and  great  work.  Ho  placed  tlioii^ht  at  new  jmiutsof  view  for  the  study  of 
religion.  He  showed  that  it  needed  revelation  to  do  its  work ;  that  Irath 
had  achieved  great  things  for  man,  had  been  necessary  to  bis  culture  and 
civilizalion.  He  did  not  crpatp  a  philosophy  of  religion,  but  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for  one.  After  him  man  could  not  speak  as  if  religion 
were  a  thiug  for  the  individual  alone,  or  as  if  it  had  been  an  imjiotent 
or  niiechicvous  force  in  hiatory. 

Kaut  followed  Lcsaiug.     Their  notions  of  religion  were  alike,  but 

were  reached  by   different  processes  and  for  very  ditfcrcnt    reasons. 

Kant's  spcculativn  philosophy  was  critical  ;  his  prncticftl  eoastructive. 

They  i&cal  each  other   in  unnteoiicited  antithesis;  what    the  one  bad 

dcelared  iuacccKsible  to  thought,  the  other  affirmed  to  be  a  postulate, 

a  trnlh  ar  principle  necessary  to   its  very  being.      TJie  critical    ph!lo> 

sophy  seemed  to  have  reconciled  the  truth  in  Empiricism  with  tbc  truth 

iu  Traneccntlcutalisoi ;  it  aflirmcd  the  equal  necessity  to  knowlctlgc  of 

thought  and  experience,  spirit  and  scaac,  the  one  supplying  its  form, 

the  other  its  nintter.      iiut  by  a  fatal  mistake   Kant  denied   reality  to 

our  knowledge  of  the  latter.     He  said  mind  could  not  know  the  real 

thing,  the  Dltiff  an  s'lch,  all  that  we  knew  was  the  jilienoraenal.      Tliea' 

was  thus  a  disastrous  subjectivity  in  his  spccidativc  system ;  reality  was 

made  to  belong  to  the  sahjecl,  which  was  confronted  by  a  real'  woHd 

[known  onlv  bb  aniM^aranf^.      An.   a  imrifjil   (!AnApniu<n(v_   thnnolif 
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uceat  to  Him  ivoa  impossible.  For  if  tLc  tfaiug  in  itself  could  not  be 
IcnovD,  it  could  soy  nothing  of  itself;  a  vrorld  of  appearances  could 
never  conduct  to  the  ultimate  reality  or  ground  of  real  bciug.  The 
utmost  speculation  could  do  was  to  free  tiic  idea  of  God  from  crery 
empirical  or  authropomorphie  element,  aud  to  ahaw  that  proof  alike 
of  his  e:^i9tence  aud  \m  ttoii-cxiateuce  was  imjioiisible  to  human  reason. 
But  what  the  speculative  philosophj  could  uot  do  tlic  practical  accom- 
plished. Morality  requires  freedom  ;  freedom  aud  morality  prove  us 
citizena  of  n  higher  world.  The  mora)  law  that  is  ia  all  men  is  of 
absolute  authority;  its  "Thou  shalt"  is  uncouditioncdj  a  categorical 
imperative.  But  vhere  the  ohiigntiou  is  absolute  the  will  must  be 
free,  above  the  control  of  any  natural  or  exterual  cnu»e.  Only  where 
"Tbou  canst"  can  be  said  is  "  Thou  ooghtcst"  possible.  Hut  thoagU 
the  will  lie  free  it  is  not  blind;  its  clioices  arc  uot  arbitrary.  Erery 
loral  act  must  have  att  object  or  end,  the  highest  good.  This  good 
^conusts  of  two  clemcuts,  virtue  aud  felicity  or  liappiuess;  where  cither 
is  abscut,  the  good  is  not  reached.  But  neither  is  possible  without  the 
other  ;  virtue  ii  the  necessary  conilitioa  of  felicityj  felicity  tlio  necessary 
result  of  virtue.  Tliese  cauiiot  be  realized  within  the  ti.-rma  aud  under 
the  conditions  of  oar  empirical  existence.  The  moral  law  demands 
pcifeet  virtue,  holiness ;  but  this  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  mortal  being, 
and  »o  cannot  bi;  attained  within  a  limited  time.  If,  tbcii,  there  is  to 
be  perfect  virtue  there  must  be  immortality ;  the  law  thot  demands  the 
one  guarantees  the  olhor.  Itut,  again,  if  there  i«  to  be  happiness,  there 
must  be  the  couditious  necessary  tu  it.  Nature  and  will  must  work 
in  harmony,  the  moral  law,  which  is  iDdepcudent  of  Nature  and  aboTO 
it.  Nature  must  scire.  But  man  cannot  compel  its  aerrice,  God  alone 
cau.  Man  is  nut  its  master;  God  aloue  is.  He,  tlioo,  is  necessary  to 
the  felicity  that,  springing  from  virtue,  eonatitutes  man's  highest  good. 
Hiese,  therefore,  arc  the  postulates  of  the"  practical  reason — Freedom, 
Immortality,  God.  They  are  no  objects  of  rational  knowledge,  but  they 
arc  objects  of  rational  faitb,  grounded,  as  it  were,  on  tlie  catogorieal 
imperative.      Its  absolute  being  guarantees  theirs. 

From  this  point  wo  may  now  apprehend  Kant's  notion  of  religion. 
He  bosca  it  on  morality  rather  than  morality  on  it.  Freedom  demand* 
the  highest  good  as  its  end ;  perfection  is  impossible  without  immortal 
being,  and  happiness  cannot  bo  attained  without  God,  the  reign  of  a 
righteous  Providence.  The  great  objects  of  faith  are  iiostulates  of  the 
practical  reason,  are  conditions  necessary  to  the  realization  of  the 
highcat  good,  the  union  of  perfect  virtue  with  perfect  happiness.  But 
how,  then,  do  moralit}'  and  religion  differ?  Tbey  are,  in  a  aeosc, 
identical.  Kach  ia  a  knowledge  of  duty,  but  in  the  one  it  is  known  as 
a  categorical  imiJCrativc,  in  the  other  as  a  divine  command.  Hcligiou 
coQccirea  God  as  a  moral  law-givcr,  and  our  dntic*  as  His  comniauda. 
.But  while  this  is  its  essential  charaetcr  it  may  exist  in  two  forms,  as 
,  ■positive  or  as  natural.     If  the  commands  appear  to  us  as  moral  and 
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obligatory  bocntisc  the  ezpresatons  of  the  divine  will,  the  rctigioQ  is 
poBitirc  or  rercated  ;  bnt  if  we  miLst  know  a  gii-eu  thing  as  a  duty,  the 
expresnoii  of  the  moral  reason,  before  it  can  appear  to  m  aa  a  diriiic 
commiuid,  then  the  religioo  is  natural.  UcrclHtioii,  thcD>haa  a  fuoctioQ 
ID  religion.  Their  reliLtions  may  be  conceived  from  three  standpoiatB. 
£itbcr  rcrdittion  may  be  pronouttced  impossible — naturalisiu ;  or  ud- 
neccssary — i-alionalism ;  or  necessary — aupcruatnrftlism,  Man  eamiot 
prove  fithcr  its  impossibility  or  nocesaty,  but  lie  eaa  prove  it  to  be 
po8!(ible.  Crauliug  it  ptreBihle,  ihun,  what  fuuclion  lias  it  lu  rc-ligion.  ? 
It  caui:ot  be  a  basis  for  it,  it  can  only  be  a  meaus  to  further  its  cuda— 
the  ercatiun  of  moral  eiccllcncies.  As  rcligiun  is  mora),  revelation  must 
be  the  aamc ;  its  es8(;ati:il  matter  or  contcula,  the  duties  wc  appreheud  oa 
divine  eommands.  Hcuce  revealed  and  natural  rullgiou  do  uot  materially 
differ.  The  former  briogs  no  truth  to  man  which  man  could  not  hare  dts- 
eoTcred — ouly  it  shoitens  bis  way  and  quickens  his  progress  toperfoetion. 
From  this  {miot  of  vicn*  Kaut  criliciscd  and  eoustnied  Chmtiani^. 
Christ  xra%  to  him  "  the  Sou  of  God"  descended  from  hcavcD  to 
earth — i.e.,  the  ideal,  as  it  exists  iu  the  Eternal  reason,  of  a  humanity 
vell-plcasitig  lo  God,  become  iucaruate.  Id  this  consists  the  cnonnous 
Talue  of  the  historicat  person  of  Jesus;  in  Hitn  vas  realized  a  perfect 
moral  ideal,  through  Hira  was  revealed  a  perfect  moral  faith.  It  owed  its 
il i0'ii<iioii — but  no  part  of  ita  vaJidity — to  the  revelation.  What  Christ 
eaid  finds  aa  echo  in  every  heart,  and  is  thus  recogniiietl  as  the  voice  of 
our  uwn  eoiiscienee,  the  command  of  our  own  reason.  What  is  iDOral 
is  eternal  and  uuivcrsal.  What  is  historical  is  only  its  vehicle,  necessary 
to  its  early  recognition  and  diOueion,  no  ground  of  its  reality  or  truth* 

It  is  impossible  to  sboir  here  how  Kant  applied  his  theory  of  religiob 
to  the  dt)ctrine8,  institutions,  and  history  of  Christianity.  Nor  for  our 
purpose  is  it  in  any  degree  necessary  to  do  so.  His  notion  of  religion, 
his  idea  of  rc\'e]ation,  his  concoptiun  of  the  fuoctiou  and  mission  of  the 
greatest  religious  pcraonality  iu  bistorj-,  arc  before  us.  We  have  seen 
where  religion  stands  in  hi.i  system,  why  be  placed  it  there,  how  be  eon- 
ccivcd  it  iu  relation  to  God  and  man,  to  truth  aud  life.  Xow,  have  we 
.  here  a  theory  that  cau  be  called  a  philosiopliy  of  religion?  Kant  did 
one  great  service— he  showed  that  religion  must  be  moral,  that  nnr 
great  moral  ideas  arc  religions  ideas,  that  a  vigorous  religious  faith 
cannot  live  in  the  [irescncc  of  a  system  that  conceives  the  will  or  power 
that  rules  the  world  to  be  indiirerent  or  hostile  to  morali^.  And  it 
was  a  great  tiling  to  prove  Una  to  the  cightecuth  century,  with  ita  frigid 
Deism  and  shallow  contempt  for  things  deeper  than  it  could  uudcratand. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  prove  religion  essentially  moral,  another  to 
resolve  it  into  disguised  morality.  This  latter  was  posaibk-  only  by  the 
bisection  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  its  dirisiou  into  two  indepeudenl 
and  uneoiinectcd  hemispheres.  As  the  pure  reason  eould  not  reach 
Cod,  God  could  nut  bean  object  of  rational  knowledge;  a*  He  became  a. 
real  object  to  the  moral  rcaaon  alone,  tt  aJouc  could  stand  to  Him  in 
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auy  real  or  liviug  rclatioa.  But  a  philo80j>liy  that  creates  so  hopeless  n 
dualism  in  tfau  domain  of  knowledge,  that  make-s  reason  aud  oonsciciioc 
opposites,  thf*  mi<?crtaiiity  of  the  one  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  other, 
is  uo  real  pliilustiphy  of  man.  Man's  natare  is  a  uuity,  aud  a  true  pUiloso- 
phyniust  unifyhla  knowledge,  pl»ec  alike  the  pure  and  the  practical  reasoa 
in  harmony  with  each  other  and  with  tbcir  ohjccts,  eapecially  wlicii  tliesc 
objects  arc  o&c  and  the  same ;  must  not  pronounce  it  an  iuacceasiblc 
mystery  to  tlic  one,  while  au  absolute  certainty  to  tha  other.  Religion, 
lIoo,  is  a  system  of  truth  us  well  x«  of  duty  ;  its  right  to  be  obeyed  rests 
ron  its  right  to  be  believed.  If  rcHgiou  is  uut  truth,  it  eautiot  be  conduct; 
if  it  does  not  on  tJic  iotellcetuul  side  rcprcseut  the  order  aud  reason,  of 
the  uuivcrsir.  It  need  not  un  the  moral  iitlcuipl  to  rule  aud  rc^giilate  the 
life  of  the  individual.  A  rcligtoti  i>os»C3&cs  moral  power  only  as  it 
satisfies  the  reason  ;  where  the  intellect  i^  uiicoavineod  the  couscicncc 
cannot  be  persuatled  or  eocroed.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  moral 
quality  and  irorth  of  a  religion  depends  upon  the  character  of  its 
highest  conception.  As  men  conceive  Ood,  or  the  supreme  object  of 
belief,  they  conceive  duty.  The  moral  law  of  Moaaism  impUcd  tlic 
God  of  Moses — only  expressed  a  circle  of  dutiiis  springing  ivcecssarily 
from  Ilia  nature  anil  relaliea  to  man  and  men.  Qur  Christian  virtues 
flow  from  our  idea  of  CItnKt.  Find  out  the  highest  conoeption  of  any 
religion.  Karma,  or  Buddha,  or  Drslima,  or  Allah,  and  you  will  also 
fiud  out  its  moral  ideals,  its  motives,  the  duties  it  regards  as  iliviuc 
couiumnds,  the  virtues  it  conceives  as  pleasing  to  Ood.  Iteligiou  is 
CMculially  moral,  but  it  is  not  primarily  or  cascntially  morality.  Its 
moral  repo»ei  on  its  intellectual  po\rcr,  which  is  also  spiritual,  because 
power  to  command  the  spirit.  And  this  would  Lave  become  evident  to 
KanC  had  he  attempted  to  deal  uith  the  religions  liistoricu.l]y.  Ilia 
notion  was  teoable  only  no  long  as  be  dealt  with  religion  in  tlie 
abstract,  or  Iiaodlcd  in  an  arbitrary  way  the  great  hiiitoriGul  faith  that 
confronted  him.  If  he  had  nidciied  the  problem,  the  inadequacy  of 
bis  solation  would  ha\'e  at  oiieu  been  sccu.  The  beliefs  of  the  world  catiuot 
be  re&olvcd  into  its  moral  codes,  rather  may  its  moral  codes  bercMlve<] 
into  ilH  bclicfu. 

The  speculations  of  Kant  as  to  religion  created  two  opposite  ten- 
deuclus,  one  autlthctical,  the  other  evolutional.  I'hc  antithetical  \ras 
evoked  by  bis  Critical  system,  tlie  eralutional  stood  connected  with  bis 
Fcactical.  The  name  that  bc&t  represents  the  first  is  Jacubi,  the  most 
eminent  representative  of  the  second  is  i'ichtc.  Joeobi  appealed  from 
the  pure  reason  to  tho  heart,  from  spceulatiou.  to  immediate  knowledge, 
to  intuition,  lustiuet,  faith.  To  hiui,  as  to  Kant,  the  being  of  God  uas 
incapable  of  proof,  but  then  it  did  not  uecd  it ;  the  moment  man  found 
liimscif  he  found  God.  Ills  being  was  conditioned  by  two  cxternuhi, 
"the  Nature  bcucatli  him  aud  the  God  above;"  and  bis  kuowletlgc  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other  was  immediate.  In  no  outer  way,  by  argament, 
evidence,  or  tcstimouy,  could  this  knowledge  come ;  it  must  be  inner. 
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direct^  intuitive.  "  God  muat  be  boni  iu  iLo  moD  biniMlf,  if  lie  is  to 
have  n  living  Gad  aud  uo  mere  idol."  Now,  a  theory  of  lliis  kind 
makes  a  pliilosopliy  of  religiou  impossible  ;  It  is  simply  a  dogmaticixm 
too  ahroiig,  or  rutlic-r  too  weak,  to  condcsccnil  to  iraaon.  Men  vhogct 
tlicir  idea  of  God  so  easily  baie  seldom  auy  idea  of  God  at  all.  Then, 
this  arrogsiit  intuitionalism  stands  in  too  radical  aotagonUm  with  the 
history  of  religions  to  be  ablp  to  cxpldUi  them.  It  hua  show  of  reason 
only  80  long  as  it  remains  ttic  opeech  of  an  individual  attempting  to 
tell  the  genesis  and  grounds  of  his  own  beliefs;  it  beeomc*  richly 
absurd  the  moment  it  is  ajiplicd  to  the  beliefs  of  man.  If  Cod  had 
been  reached  by  intuition,  man's  way  had  been  less  circuitous,  less  per- 
plcxwl  by  doubt,  and  marked  by  a  uniformity  of  faith  strangely  unlike 
the  variety  that  everywhere  meets  xis  aud  i»  ao  much  richer  and  truer 
tban  any  iavariabic  order  hcul  been. 

With  Ficlite  tlie  philosopliy  of  religion  assumes  three  di^tinet  forms, 
though  the  third,  while  the  deepest  and  worthiest,  bardly  couccnis  as 
here.  The  first  is  purely  Kantian,  and  is  represented  by  his  "■  Critiqoe 
of  nil  Hcvclntion ."  Here  religion  is  duty  apprehended  as  a  divine 
command.  Revelation  is  iiccesaapb'  simply  because  of  human  weakness, 
man  become  too  aensuoas  to  Ufttea  to  conscience  or  obey  iL  The 
second  form  is  at  once  the  outgrowth  aud  antithesis  of  the  first,  and 
fiuds  its  scientific  basis  in  the  Wittenachqftslehre.  Fiehte  developed 
Kant's  practical  into  a  theorolical  system,  found  in  the  reality  it  gave  to 
freedom  in  man  and  moral  law  iu  Nature  the  Archimedean  point  of  hie 
pliilosopby.  To  htm  the  moral  or  auperaensuoua  in  man  was  alone  real, 
the  moral  order  in  the  universe  tlie  ouly  God.  Tlic  essence  of  religion 
was  faith  in  this  moral  order,  the  absolutely  certain  and  invioeible  con- 
viction that  wc  could  promnte  its  ends,  that  our  wills  can  and  ought  to 
serve  its  purposes.  "  Ueligion  aiul  morality  are,"  he  says,  "  absolutely 
one,  inseiiarable  fnim  one  another.  Religion  without  moralitv  is 
superstition,  betraying  the  miserable  with  false  liopes,  and  making  him 
incapable  of  amelioration.  And  morality  is  impossible  without  religion, 
for  man  cannot  act  without  a  reason,  without  a  rational  motive  or  end. 
And  this,  TcligiouB  faitL  alone  eau  give,  the  faith  in  a  principle  by  virtue 
of  whieli  every  choice  eonformahlo  to  duty  has  as  ita  certain  result  the 
furtherance  of  the  rational  ends  of  the  moral  order  that  rules  the 
universe."  While  this  is  religion  in  its  essence,  the  religions  we 
needed  on  account  of  the  radical  evil  in  man,  which  prevents  the 
consciousness  and  cicrcise  of  his  freedom.  This  consciousness  is 
created  or  awnkcned  by  exalted  personalities,  men  of  pre-eminent 
morality,  founding  institutions  designed  to  develop  in  others  the  moral 
sense.  Tliese  men  may  have  ascribed  tlieir  enilncr.ec  and  inspiration 
to  a  miracle,  the  action  of  a  spiritual  and  supernatural  person  greater 
than  themselves;  and  they  were  right  if  by  themselves  they  meant 
only  the  empirical  self.  And  theirs  easily  became  the  received  faith, 
which    de&ccudcd   to  the  later  generations.      Positive  religions  were 
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ilius  moral  agencies,  matlc  man  couscious  of  his  frecilom,  of  a  moral 
ordvr  aud  cud  for  tlie  worlds  and  of  liis  ubiiil/  and  dut,r  to  serve  it. 
And  80  Fichtc  says : — "  Ttic  cuentijkl  truth  iu  every  possible  symbol  u 
ibis— there  is  something  supcrscMUous  and  csaltcdaborc  Nature.  Who 
does  nut  believe  thia  in  all  sincerity  cannot  he  n  member  of  any  churcli  ; 
hic  ia  incapablt!  of  all  morality  and  cnlturc.  Wbut  tliia  supersensuous  is, 
the  true  holy  and  aanctifybig  Spirit^  the  true  moral  Idea  or  Mind,  will 
the  church  by  mutual  counsel  and  action  ever  more  distinctly  dctcrmiuc 
and  harmoniously  conceive."  Pichle,  iu  short,  lliinks  that  tho  elemcut 
eommoa  to  all  religious  is  belief  iu  au  order  "  that  make^  for  rightcous- 
ucsB,''  aid  in  the  ability  and  obligation  of  the  indiiidiial  will  to  further 
its  Qods.  He  atauil-i  here  iu  rema.rknble  and  instructive  ngreemrnt  with 
two  remarkable  and  instnictlve  thinkers,  widely  apart  in  time  and  place 
and  culture,  Buddha  and  Mr.  Malthcw  Arnold. 

Fichte'a  was  a  truer,  nobler,  more  consistent  theory  of  religion  than 
Kant's.  By  simplifying  hia  ntandpoiut  he  cscaiied  the  dualism  of  the 
elder  thiukcr,  abuli»licd  the  autithc^is  that  had  made  the  Critical  and 
Practical  philosophiea  live  in  hostile  campj.  For  Fiehto  the  moral 
reason  was  the  maker  and  interpreter  of  the  univci-^c,  (he  moral  law 
the  one  immutable  reality.  And  so  he  was  oousistent  enough  iu  making 
faith  in  it  and  ohi;dicncc  to  it  the  very  essence  of  religion.  But  this 
uotion  was  too  limited :  faith  in  moral  law  and  obedience  to  it  arc  of 
the  essence  of  religion,  but  du  not  constitute  its  ctseuce.  There  luve 
bccD  religions  conspicuoutdy  unmoral.  IlcUcniam  could  hardly  be  called 
a  moral  faith,  or  Hinduism.  The  tendency  of  the  latter  is  to  abolish 
moral  lUstinctlous.  The  religion  of  ancient  I'hociiicia  was  notoriously 
immoral,  and  exercised  on  tbi»  accouat  to  disastrous  au  inSueuoe  on 
the  miud  autl  manneni  of  Greece.  These  are  facts  vhich  a  pbiloiiophy 
of  religion  miut  recognirc  aud  explain,  i-'iditc's  did  not,  and  so,  how- 
ever much  wc  may  admire  the  mural  energy  aud  cameatucsji  that  live 
in  it,  vc  cannot  accept  it  as  a  convict  theory  of  the  uatura  and  origiu 
of  religion,  of  the  facts  aud  meaning  of  faith.  Then,  too,  his  notion 
&>  to  hon  positive  religious  became  is  applicable  to  no  single  faitb.  It 
is,  h  priori,  evolved  from  his  theory  of  religion;  not  scientific,  deduced 
from  the  study  of  the  facts  he  would  explain. 

The  next  stage  iu  the  history  of  trauscendontal  speculation  as  to  the 
nature  and  origiu  of  rcllgiuu  it  marked  by  a  name  m  creative  and 
illustrious  iu  theology  as  -was  Kaut's  in  phtloiophy,  Schlcicrmocher. 
He  came  to  the  subject  as  a  theologian  who  believed  in  the  divine  right 
of  religion  to  be,  and  aflirm«l  it  in  the  face  of  a  scornful  aud  sceptical 
generation.  He  was  distinguiKlicd  alike  by  devout  feeling  and  high 
culture,  had  a  spirit  nimble,  subtle,  critical,  a  heart  steeped  in  revcrcncCi 
awed  and  inspired  by  love  of  the  divine.  His  age  bad  no  opener  or 
more  oasceptible  soul,  no  miud  tbut  could  ho  melt,  mingle,  and  purify 
by  u  fine  cuthusiasm  for  the  holy  the  tendencies  then  living  in  conflict 
and  coutradictiott.  He  bad  studied  Spinoza — the  sainted,  a%  he  loved  to 
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rail  liim ;  aiul  bis  iilcii  of  tlic  iiuity  of  tlie  universe,  of  tlio  relatida  of 
the  ouc  to  tlie  nil,  of  the  joy  that  spriiigiiig  from  true  kuowlcilge  is  true 
love  of  God,  ]»o»sc»scd  tiip  iiragiaalioii  of  Schhtiei-maclicr,  and  helped 
him  to  conceive  religioa  in  a  oeir  spirit,  aud  present  il  iiiider  new 
light*.  Ficlite,  too,  lie  liad  studied,  and  had  derived  from  hira  u  worlliier 
idea  of  mnn,  of  the  plncc  and  power  and  meaning  of  tlic  liSgo, 
and  of  the  creative  action  of  tlip  jierson  in  Nature,  and  of  great  pCT- 
soiialitica  in  history.  JacoVi  and.  ScbcUing  comljincd  hod  helped  to 
fortii  his  theory  of  knowledge,  lirul  enabled  him  to  conceive  and  represent 
mind  as  in  must  iutlmato  and  immediate  rclatiou  to  (jod  j  to  briufi;  the 
consdouB  Bpiril,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  presence  of  the  Eternal.  The 
Romanticiats  had  for  him  transfigured  Nature  and  liistory,  had  mailc 
the  one  the  translucent  and  radiant  vehicle  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  cvcry- 
nherc  pcnelratcd  and  glorified  hv  the  presence  of  the  immanent  God  ; 
the  other,  the  crcntion  and  revelation  of  the  human  spirit,  bright  with 
the  visions  that  hod  gladdened,  and  the  ideals  that  had  inspired,  and  the 
faith  that  had  guided,  man  in  his  dap  of  ehiralrr  and  truth.  And  in 
ScblcienuHcher,  behind  and  irithia  nil,  lived  the  soul  of  tlic  mystic,  the 
heart  of  the  devout  Christian,  unifying  these  varied  elements,  and  wcbt- 
iug  them  into  a  Trondrous  wch  of  thought  and  argument  If  in  an  age 
I  of  cultivated  and  Bcornfui  uubcUcf,  rcligioa  is  ever  to  shame  the  scorn, 
command  the  culture,  and  vanquish  the  unbelief,  it  must  be  by  men  as 
'  Open  of  soul,  as  strong  in  reason,  and  as  strenuous  in  faith  as  Sehleicr- 
maofaer. 

Thus  formed  and  equipped,  Sehleicrmacher  stood  forward  as  the 
apologist  of  religion  ;  his  defence  of  it  was  a  theory-  of  its  nature.  The 
defence  was  demanded  by  the  spiiit  and  attitndc  of  the  time ;  the  theory 
resulted  from  a  subtle  combtuiug  of  elcmcuta  derived  from  the  sourcct 
just  specified.  In  our  attempt  at  interpretation  both  [wints  must  be 
borne  in  mind;  yet,  as  placed  in  their  pi-opcr  relations,  Sehleiermachcr 
was  no  oflieial  apologist ;  no  man  was  ever  less  of  o  professional  advocate. 
Official  nimlogctics  arc  seldom  real,  and  do  little  to  coni-ince  the  persons 
who  most  need  to  be  convinced.  But  Sehleiermachcr  did  not  ^'aluc  his 
theory  for  its  apologetic  worth ;  its  worth  was  its  truth.  It  had  come 
to  him  like  a  discovery ;  with  the  inspiration  a  great  discovery  ever 
brings.  The  best  apologies  for  faith  hare  been,  not  defensive  argu- 
ments, hut  constructive  speculations,  the  doctrines  that  have  most 
bravely  wrestled  with  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  the  truth  as  to  God 
and  man.  And  it  is  to  this  clas!i  that  Sehlcicrmacher's  theory  of 
religion  belongs.  ^Vhat,  then,  was  hin  theory?  Itcligion  was  not 
metaphysio)  or  ethics;  was  neither  knowledge  nor  conduct,  but  feeling; 
its  test  was  not  the  intellect  or  the  conscience,  hut  the  heart.  Thcolo- 
l(^an9  hfid  iilcntificd  it  with  an  iutellcetwal  syftcui  of  the  universe; 
philosophers,  with  morality,  but  it  was  neither;  it  was  the  feeling  of 
absolute  dependence  ou  the  Infinite.  The  rclatlun  of  the  Induito  to 
ns  consisted  in  au  action  on  us  that  we  were  conwioua  of,  that  we  felt. 
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Religion  was  tlie  inamccliatc  consciouHirss  of  the  beiiig  of  evcrvtbiiig 
finite  in  tUe  Infiiiitf,  and  ihrough  the  Tnfioitc,  of  cvcrjtfciug  temiioral  in 
the  Ktcrnal  nnd  through  the  Ktrnial ;  it  was  to  seek  niid  tu  ftiul  thi:« 
iQ  cverytbing  uliidi  lives  and  moves,  in  aII  becoming  &ud  cliangc,  iu  all 
uctiou  and  suffering — to  feci  our  very  life  only  as  life  in  snd  tbrougli 
God.      With  the  naturo  of  Cioi\  religion  hail  no  concern ;  spcciilntiou 
niigbt  he  philoifudiy,  ur  tlieology,  hut  was  not  religion.      This  feeling 
naultcd  from  the  nction  of  the  tinivcntc  upon  ns,  and  was  simply  man's 
l»crccption  of  his  relation  to  the  iiiiircrsc.     The  moment  of  its  birth 
was  the  moment  when  the  nnivcreal  life  met  and  mingled  with  the  io- 
dividua],    the  hour  when  tbc  uuiversc  and  the  incarnate  reason  were 
united  in   holy  wedlock  and  joined  in  a  creative  embrace.     With  the 
uature  of  the  lutiuitej  religion  had  no  concern ;  the  one  thing  was  to  feel 
it>  action  upon  us  nod  our  relation  to  it.      The  universe  is  in  eeatielest 
aclivily,   revealing  itself  to  us  every  moment.      Every  form  wbieb    it 
brings  forth,  every  being  it  prodnecH,  every  event  that  happens,  li  an 
action  of  the  universe  upon  ua;  aud  in  the  ciTccta  thun  worked  within 
in,  to  perceive  every  individual,  not  for  itself,  but  as  a  part  of  the  whole, 
everjtbing  limited,  not  iu  iH  antithesis  towards  another,  but  as  a  luani- 
featntion  of  the  lufiuitc  ia  onr  life,  and   to  be  moved  by  what  we  thus 
perceive,   is   religion.     This   feeling   may  be   expressed   iu   tbc   moat 
varied  forms,  may  be  elaborated  into  tbc  mo«t  dissimilar  religious ;  but, 
underlying  all,  it  rcmaius  everywhere  iu  its  essence  the  same.    Religion 
U  too  iutiuitc  a  thing  to  be   reduced  to  a    single  fonu  ;  whatever  it 
naywhcrc  forma  h  good,  because  what  it  no  forms  expresses  a  comtoou 
higher   life.       Hence  the  category  of  the  true  and  the  false  is  here 
jnapproprinto,  and  as  inappropriate  tlie  slrnggle  after  a  cold  and  hollow 
tmiforniity.     All  that  religion  de.*«ires  i«  to  open  in  those  who  are  as 
yet  insusceptible  to  religions  emotions  the  sense  for  the  unity  of  the 
original  source  of  life,  aud  it  desires  this  because  every  one  endowed  with 
tliis  open  sense  is  a  new  prioat,  a  mediator,  a  new  organ  of  tlie  Divine, 
la  tbc  immediate  relatione  to  the  Infinite  every  original  and  inner 
element  stands  undinturbed  beside  every  other — all  is  one  and  all  true. 
Intolerance  cannot,  therefore,  belong  to  religion,  only  to  tbe  »yetcms 
the   intellect  creates   concerning  it.     Iu  itself  it  remains  holy,  conse- 
crating the    common  and  unclean,  accompanying,  like  a  divine  music, 
our  thoughts  and  acts,  softening  the  di&sonnueca  of  our  lives  into  aa 
echo  of  it3  own  celestial  harmonica. 

But  uow,  how  did  Schicicrmachcr  conceive  tbc  origin  of  rcli,;ions? 
How  did  be  apply  his  theory  to  the  great  historical  faiths  ?  tor  one  thing 
it  enabled  bira  to  give  the  coup  de  ^rdce  to  tbc  so-called  natural  religion, 
As  he  said,  "  its  esscuee  consisted  iu  the  denial  of  everything  positive  and 
characteristic  in  religion,  and  in  tbc  most  merciless  polemic  against  it." 
There  was,  in  short,  no  sneh  thing;  what  was  so  called  was  a  mcta- 
physical  or  ethical  system  perliaiw,  but  »o  religion.  Kvery  natural 
religion  was  positive,  every  positive  religion  uaturol.      As  an  infinite 
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thing  it  may  1)0  manifuated  iu  at)  tiifiuite  multiplicity  of  aspects  a.ud 
appearance*.  There  miglit  be  as  mwiy  religions  as  there  ure  men. 
Thrrc  wa»,  indeed,  a  universal  religion  esistiug  under  and  within  all 
possible  rartctics,  the  totality  of  the  possible  relations  of  man  to  God;  but 
while  thij  13  everywhere  and  nlirays  the  Bame,  it  is  by  no  means  always 
conceived  by  all  in  the  Mme  way.  KclifjionR  originate  liecause  one  of  the 
maoy  relationsof  man  to  God  is  made  acentre,  ami  all  the  other  relations 
made  to  radiate  from  it  or  crystallize  round  it.  The  man  who  embodies 
iu  a  new  form  his  distinctive  consciousness  of  God,  cither  docs  or  docs  not 
secure  disciples.  If  he  doc4j  an  oi^m»ed  and  historical  religion  is  the 
result;  if  he  does  not,  what  wfta  s|)cci5c  iu  his  coDScionsoesa  of  God 
passes  with  himself.  In  any  case  his  right  to  express  it  is  unquestioned, 
and  the  mere  existence  of  an  hiiiturical  religion  is  not  to  hinder  a  man 
oreatiiig  another  if  ho  6uds  tlie  one  extant  an  unlit  expression  nf  his 
feeling.  Later,  Schleiermaclier  added  to  this  ftindamental  and  rrcative 
idea  a  fundatncutal  and  creative  fact,  the  two  standing  indinulubly 
together.  And  so  every  religion  rcprcst^ntcd  a  given  coiuiciousncss  of 
God,  and  was  founded  to  develop  and  propagate  it.  And  herein  for 
him  lay  the  significance  of  its  founder.  The  turn  of  Christianity,  e.g.,  was 
to  realize  among  men  Christ's  coiiswousues-i  of  God :  His  was  an 
absolutely  perfect  couBciou^Less  expressive  of  au  absolutely  perfect  rela- 
tion, and  80  the  more  Hi*  became  ours  the  more  perfect  would  our 
religion  be.  In  classifyiug  the  religious  of  history,  Schlcicrmacher 
folloired  a  double  method,  one  of  degree  and  ouc  of  kind.  By  the 
first,  he  divided  religious  into  Fetishism,  Polythciara,  and  Monotliciam ; 
which  arose,  the  two  former,  from  a  confnsion,  the  latter  from  a 
distinction,  of  our  consciousness  of  God  and  of  the  world.  By  the 
second^  he  di^']dcd  religions  into  the  t«teotogical,  or  those  that  subordi- 
nated the  natural  emotions  or  passions  to  the  moral ;  and  the  s&stbctic, 
or  those  that  subordinated  the  moral  and  active  emotions  to  the  natural. 
To  the  former  ho  reckoned  Judaism  and  Christianity  ;  to  the  latter, 
llcUcuism  aud  lalam.  The  division  was  not  very  exhaustive  or  comprc- 
henaivQ  or  eharac-teristic,  but  is  on  this  accountonly  the  more  sigaificaot 
as  to  the  (jnality  aud  nature  of  Ida  idea  of  religion. 

Now,  Schleierinacher  did  sjilcudid  service  to  the  philosophy  of 
religion  by  this  theory  of  his,  unphitosophical  as  it  was.  He  carried 
religion  back  to  Nature,  made  it  natural,  ba-icd  it  on  the  nature  of  man 
and  his  universe,  lie  emphasized,  oTer-eraphasiBcd,  elements  iu  the 
idea  of  it  that  had  been  forgotten  or  ignored,  lie  made  an  eOectivc 
end  of  the  distinction,  iu  its  eighteenth -century  sense,  between  natural 
aud  positive  ruligiuu.  Natural  religtoii  was  organized  irrcHgion ;  hul 
been  the  religion  of  no  human  being,  least  of  all  of  the  man  who  in- 
vented and  praised  it.  Kvery  natural  religion  must  be  positive;  the 
more  natural  the  more  positive;  the  truer  to  Nature  the  greater  its 
reality.  Uut  while  Schlcic:rmncher  set  religion  in  its  right  place^  he 
conceive  it  rightly.     Ilis  notion  of  it  will  not  bear  crittciom,  or 
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application  to  fact  and  higtory.  His  tlistinctiou  between  thought  and 
feeling  is  uDreal.  We  do  not  feel  the  unity  of  tlic  forces  in  Nature  ; 
we  think  it.  We  do  not  perceive  the  uairerse  ;  ire  coiiccive  it.  If 
we  feci  dependence,  wo  must  hare  a  nolioa  of  the  thing  or  being  ou 
which  we  depeud.  Without  the  notion  the  fueling  verc  im|Kis»ble. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  vc  feci ;  we  must  know  why.  Thought 
<Ictenninc3  feeling-  Our  feeling  of  dependence  on  tlic  Inlinitc  is 
determined  by  our  conception  of  the  Infinite.  The  form  under  which 
we  conceive  it  cannot  he  a  matter  of  iudiffei-ence.  The  feeling  of 
dependence  is  common  to  the  BrnJiman,  the  Buddhist,  the  Jew,  the 
Mohammedan,  and  the  Christian.  Dut  the  forms  under  which  they 
conceive  the  absolute,  or  God,  creates  and  constitutes  the  diflfercnce 
between  their  respective  feelings  and  religions.  Then,  religion  resolved 
into  feeling  is  deprived  of  objcctirc  truth  and  reality,  beeomca  a 
fugitive  and  suhjcctivc  atate,  ever  dying  :uid  eha.nging,  real  only  to  the 
individual,  incapable  of  rational  and  collective  being.  Sehlelcrmacher'a 
theory  uf  religion  i:i  the  apotheosis  of  individualism,  emotion  glorified 
at  the  expense  of  Imonlcdyce,  feeling  made  to  satisfy  a  mind  that  despairs 
of  truth.  Ills  theory  is  a  sort  of  atomic  theory  in  religion.  He  made 
a  valiant  endcarour  to  shovr  how  the  atoma  might  cryatalh'zc  into 
a  homogeneous  structure.  But  the  endeavour  was  more  x'uliaut  than 
sDCccssful.  The  historical  faiths  were  to  him  a  burden,  an  enigma ;  and 
his  splendid  Ingenuily  was  exlmuxtvd  in  the  elTort  to  reconcile  his  notion 
of  religion  with  his  belief  in  Christianity.  An  idea  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  religion  iuuppticahle  tci  tlic  relitfions  of  history  is  not  one  wc 
can  here  accept 
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"rpIIE  general  result  is.  that  to  insects^  and  especially  to  bocs,  wc  owe 
X  the  beauty  of  our  gardens^  tlie  sweetness  of  uur  Gelds.  To  tbcir 
bcQcficcDt,  though  unconscioui,  action  HoTcn  owe  their  scent  and 
colour,  their  houcj — niiy,  iii  ninny  cases,  even  Ibcir  form.  Their 
present  shape  and  varied  arnrngemetits,  tliclr  hritiiaul  culuurSj  their 
honey,  and  their  aweet  scent,  are  all  due  to  the  selcctioa  exercbed  ty 
iuaects.'" 

This  is  ail  extract  froDi  tlic  very  intcrcatiDg  and  able  preaidcntul 
address  pronouuccd  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  at  the  scmi-ccntcuaiaJ  nicctiug 
of  the  Britibh  A^ociatiou  for  the  Advancemcut  of  Scicucc,  held  at 
Yoek  at  the  end  of  August  and  bogtiming  of  Sci^itembor  last.  It  ia  jire- 
seotcd  as  the  outcome  of  scientific  iavestigation  into  ths  relation  of 
insectit  Ui  ftowiird,  eoiiscqueiit  upon  the  carrying  by  the  former  of  ]ioUen 
from  one  hl()!i<ioiu  to  another  uf  the  same  species. 

1  propufic  to  consider  in  whnt  sense,  and  to  Trliat  exteat,  this  sunt- 
mary  conclusion  h  justiiind  by  the  facta  nud  by  Ic^timate  iufcrcuoe, 
tabing  it  for  grautcd  that  the  statcmcut  is  mcuut  to  be  purely  scientific- 
The  extract  h  preceded  in  the  address  by  a  dozen  or  more  lines,  in  wbidi 
the  history  of  otir  knowlodgn  of  the  aetion  of  insects  in  transportiug 
poUcn,  and  of  the  structural  adaptations  in  lluwcra  which  have  reference 
to  such  trail  spi:irtntion,  sre  referred  to,  but  necessarily  lo  so  brief  and 
fragmentary  a  way,  that  the  audience  addressed  could  have  obtained 
tlicn;froiu — niid  the  general  reader  of  t!ic  priulod  page  will  probably 
acquire — ciuly  a  vague  idea  of  the  kuowu  facts,  and  the  dimmest,  if  any, 
conception  of  the  procces  by  which  the  abovc-citcd  inferences  have  Imwu 
dranu  from  thcin.  Indeed,  although  not  unfamiliar  tvith  the  fncta  and 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  rightly  apprehend  the 
meaoiag  tutcudcd  In  the  announcement  that  to  insects,  and  especially 
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bees,  flowers  owe  tlicir  accnt,  tbcir  brilliant  colonriDg^,  their  D(loro\is 
secretions,  and  tlieir  present  8ba|ics,  and  wc  ourselves  our  ciijoymcnt 
thereof.  Bui,  uuk-ss  tlie  statement  is  jiartly  rhetorical,  it  may  lie  taken 
to  meau  that  the  action  of  tlicsu  iDsccts  lias  sufficed  tu  produce  tite 
varied  colourattou,  secretions,  and  actual  shapes  of  Ijloasoiua — lu  other 
words,  that  this  action  acicalitically  accuuuts  fur  thc»c  pheuooieim. 

What,  in  the  Unit  place,  arc  the  faciA  and  the  nearer  inferences  from 
which  these  coDcIuaioiis  arc  drawn?  SaceiacU^  stated,  tboj  txc  tbcte, 
or  such  ns  theio ;  I  '  i     i  i  i 

Compieuously  coloured  aud  scented  ami  nectariferous  flowers,  or  those 
which  posse-ss  some  of  these  qualities  (which  gcueraltr  go  together]^ 
aud  the  larger  uiuuhci'  of  the  llotvers  of  the  hij^ha*  ordem  of  plants  are 
snch — are  habitually  visited  by  insects  in  search  of  nectar  or  of  poIlci» 
fur  their  food  or  other  use;  and  insects  do  in  this  way  actuuUy  carry 
from  hlossoui  to  ijlossom  pollen,  which  adhci-c9  to  or  siucjirs  some  part 
of  their  bodies  or  limbs.  The  structure  mid  arrangement  of  theaa 
(lowers,  or  of  their  parts,  is  eommonly  such  that  pnllen  is  taken  by  some 
visiting  insect  from  the  anthei-s  or  pollen-bearing  organs,  and  some  of 
it  actually  comes  to  be  deposited  upon  the  stigma  or  pollcn-reccptiTe 
organ  of  the  blossom,  whore  ou!y  it  can  fulfil  its  function  of  impi^- 
nation  ;  eometiraes  upon  the  8tig:uia  of  the  same  flower*  sometimes,  and 
it  may  bo  moi'c  usoally,  itpon  the  stij;ma  of  other  flowers.  This  is  the 
case  in  hermaphrodite  flowcrx,  and  most  eonspieuously  coloured  and 
nectariferous  flowers  are  hermaphrodite;  white,  aa  to  those  that  arc 
uiiisesua],  bearing  the  pollen  in  one  sort  of  flower  and  the  sttgmaa  iu 
aaother,—- often  widely  separated,  even  on  different  trees  or  herbs, — ■ 
insect-agency  is  the  aolc  or  main  depeudencc  for  impregnation,  except 
when  the  polloo  is  wafted'  by  winds,  as  in  snch  cases  is  usual. 

ilorcovcr,  very  many  licnnapbroditc  flowers  arc  so  eou^trueted  that 
they  arc  not  readily,  aud  some  of  them  not  possibly,  Beif-ferlilinahlo, — 
i.e.,  capable  of  being  impregnated  with  their  own  pollen;  for  the  reason 
that  this  polluu  will  not  habitually  or  readily,  or  oven  will  not  at  all, 
reach  the  stigmas  when  lefi  nu visited  and  unaided;  and  such  flowers, 
which  would  otherwise  fail  of  their  end,  arc  made  productive  by  the 
uuoonsoioasJy-n;udL-red  and  habitual  aid  of  in^oi^s.  Then,  again,  there 
arc  flowers  (chiefly  hermaphrodite),  of  very  various  kinds,  wbicli  appear 
to  be  specially  constracted  in  reference  to  the  visits  of  particular  kinds 
of  insects,  aud  this  in  a  Tsriety  of  ways — iionie  by  ooe  [WDuIiarity  of 
structure,  or  shape,  or  position  of  parts,  some  by  auotlier  ;  and  thcix  is 
a  diversity  of  modes  iu  which  the  pollen  is  dt.-bari\-d  from  access  to  the 
btigma  of  its  own  flowers,  and  at  the  same  time  put  iu  the  way  of  being 
conveyed  by  aomu  particular  kind  of  visiting  inject  to  tliu  stigmas  of 
other  blossoma  on  other  individual  plants.  .>Vud  this  through  what  all 
agree  in  calling  "adaptations"  and  "contriniuccs"  of  ihc  most  wonder- 
ful  and  c.\quisitc  character.  The  aduptalious  concerned,  and  the  actions 
of  insects  in  relation  to  thcmj  arc  of  such  variety  that  volumes  arc  needed 
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-to  describe  them.  The  literature  of  the  subject — which,  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock  remarks,  originated  Kith  the  curioin  vulnmc  by  CUristian 
Conrad  Sprengel  <wbtch  appeared  before  its  time,  near  the  cltuc  of  the 
last  ccutary,  and  vas  unappreciated],  and  vhieh  vas  begun  uucw  by 
Bonrin  seventy  years  later — Ls  nov  copious  and  aoccniUc.  Much  of 
ii  is  Iq  a  popular  form,  aud  is  attractive  reading.  It  irresistibly  iacites 
to  personal  ubscr^'stiun,  for  which  the  materials  arc  creni'nhcrc  at  hand. 
1  supjKMtc  tliat  itD  one  who  reads  up  the  case,  and  who  uses  his  ova  eyes 
a  little  iu  the  vay  of  veriitcatiou,  will  donbt  that  inaects  largely  act  as 
polleu-carricrs  for  flowers,  that  the  structure  of  the  majority  of  iusect- 
vinitcd  blossoms  is  iu  reference  to  insect  visitation,  and  that  the  fertility 
of  such  flowers  is  generally  cuhanci^d,  and  in  many  of  ihcm  is  abiolutdy 
secured,  by  it.     So  fiir,  the  concluuou  is  tantamouut  to  dcoionstnition. 

Kow  comes  the  theoretical  inference  that  all  these  various  adaptations 
vS  Qowcrs  to  imecu  are  iu  view  of  iutercroeung.  Sprcugcl  formulated 
this  idea  in  the  expression,  "Nature  seems  to  have  wished  that  no 
flower  should  be  fertilixed  by  its  owu  pollen."  The  proiMsitiou  in  thia 
form  nill  not  hold  good :  for  we  now  know  of  flowers  which  must  always 
be  self-fertilized,  though  no  known  plant  bears  sucli  Ooircrs  ouly ;  and 
\Te  know  of  moay  flowcra  which  habitually  close-fertilize,  though  they 
may  intercross.  Darwin  uses,  instead,  the  metaphorically  expressed 
aphorism,  "Mature  abhors  perpetual  sctf-fertilizntiou."  But  for  the 
present,  adhering  to  the  facts  aud  to  the  direct  inferences  from  them, 
tbc  simple  proponition  is,  tliat  flowers  are  habitually  intercrossed,  some 
almost  constantly  and  neoes'tarity,  some  ouly  c»ocaslonally,  or.  as  it  were. 
precanously ;  that  in  the  higher-developed  couspicuously-coloure«l  and 
nectariferous  Howcn,  insects  (or  in  certaia  cases  bird»)  are  the  ageats 
fur  cross-impregnation ;  and  that  the  peculiar  structures  or  special 
adapEations  of  such  llowcrs  arc  in  relation  to  insect  agency. 

This  carries  with  it  tlie  proposition  that  bright  colouring,  odours,  and 
the  nectar  of  blossoms,  arc  for  the  attraction  of  insects — are  alluremeots 
iu  reference  to  service.  That  they  serve  this  pnrposc  ia  a  manifest 
fact,  and  we  do  not  know  (hat  they  serve  any  other  i  that  is,  ve  do 
not  know,  nor  is  there  any  probable  conjecture,  that  these  endowments 
arc  of  any  other  use  to  the  plant  itself.  It  is  accordingly  inferred  that 
this  i%  their  raiaou  d'etre.  Tltis  inference,  and  the  inference  that  the 
object,  so  tu  sjieak,  is  to  Hecure  or  favour  intercrossing  betweeu  her- 
maplutKlitc  blossoms,  arc  inductions  from  a  vast  number  of  particular 
olxtcrvutiona  and  considcmttons,  some  of  which  will  further  oppcar. 
And  this  couclusioa  finds  conlirmation.  in  the  fact  that  flowers  which 
arc  neither  bri;;htly -colon  red,  uor  odorous,  nor  ucctariferous,  and 
oeODidiDgly  do  not  attract,  or  do  not  in  such  ways  attract,  insects,  axe 
ffcscraHy  adapted  to  be  cross-fertilized  through  a  diOcrout  ageu(!y  — 
y,  by  the  wind;  and  thi'v  arc  perhaps  ns  obviously,  if  jiot  as 
itely,  constructed  in  reference  to  this,  as  more  gifted  ami  showy 
being  served    by  insects.      Indeed,  moat 
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dicecioua  or  mouircions — i.e.  tlic  scxcs  u'c  ecpanted  either  to  distinct 
plants,  or  to  diftcroot  braacLco  of  the  same  herb  or  tree.  Now,  for 
structurnlly  liprinaphrociilc  flowers  to  act,  or  tend  to  net,  as  if  praeli- 
caliy  unisexuftl  is,  eo  far  as  it  operates,  to  conform  tlie  \-cgetable  kiiig- 
doni  to  one  rule,  and  to  the  rule  wbicli  is  almost  universal  in  tbc 
animal  kiiigdont.  The  meaning  of  it  ia,  tbe  coatribntion  of  elements 
from  two  iiidiviiluala  to  progeny.  In  tUc  Ugbt  of  ibis,  tbc  establish- 
mcut  of  crotA> fertilization  as  a  geiicrul  fact,  gires  a  reason  ythy  plants 
sbould  bave  sexM  nt  all.  Certainly  not  for  mere  increase  in  numbers; 
for  many  propagate  •with  tbc  utmost  facility  by  offaboota,  biidn,  or 
equivalent  modes  of  simple  segregation^  and  in  the  lower  orders  immeDse 
majorities  of  tbc  iiidividuals  are  so  prodnceil,  and  with  the  greatest 
rapidity. 

Hut  budding  propagation  is  Ihc  extreme  opposite  of  that  which 
results  from  cross- fertilization,  being  in  fact  the  closest  kind  of  brccdiug 
in-and-in ;  and  the  advantage  or  raiton  d'etre  of  tbc  one  must  be  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  other. 

This  lm'ng«  xx^  to  the  questioo,  Is  cross. fertilization  iu  plants  for 
them  a  gaml,  and,  if  a  good,  is  it  a  ticce»ity?  The  doctrine  of  tbe 
text  at  tbc  head  of  this  di»conn>c  assumes  its  ncccssitr.  So  we  hare 
to  inquire,  bow  far  and  by  what  proof  this  is  made  out. 

The  good  in  general  of  intercrossing  may  be  argued  from  ita  demon- 
strated necessity  in  certain  cases.  There  are  such  cases  beyond  doubt, 
and  of  more  tlian  one  class.  There  ore  cases,  such  as  in  Orcbisos  and 
Triscs,  iu  wbicb  the  structure  and  adjustment  of  parts  is  such  that 
pollen  cannot  of  itself  reach  tbc  closely  adjacent  stigma,  but  is  admir- 
ably well  clisposrd  to  l)c  carried  away  by  n  visiting  bee  or  moth,  while 
the  stigma  is  exactly  placed  so  as  to  receive  this  pollen  from  tlie  in- 
coming, but  not  from  the  departing  insect.  There  are  numerous  and 
very  dircrse  eases  in  which  tbe  stigma  comes  into  condition  at  an 
incompatible  time,  either  before  the  pollen  matures  or  after  it  is  shed, 
but  never  syncbi-onously  with  the  stamens,  thus  forbidding  close-fei-ti- 
Hzatiou;  and  in  these  blossoms  there  arc  commonly  special  adjnstmcnU 
or  timed  movements  of  parts,  nhich  facilitate  cross -fcrtiliaiition  undrr 
tbc  aid  of  insects.  There  is,  morooTer«  a  distinct  class  of  cases,  iu  which 
individual  plants  of  the  same  species,  even  from  ditfcrciit  seeds  of  the 
same  pod,  in  about  equal  numbers,  produce  two  kinds  of  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  which  arc  sterile  or  approximately  so  per  $e,  hut  reciprocally 
fertilize  each  the  other.  The  common  Primrose  and  the  crimson- 
flowered  Flax  of  the  ganlens  are  examples.  Iu  tbc  latter  it  has  been 
found  that  the  pollen  is  quite  inert  upon  tbc  stigma  of  tbc  same  flowcr» 
or  upon  other  flowers  of  the  same  plout;  vrhUc  the  same  pollen 
promptly  fertilizes  the  flowers  of  the  other  set,  and  so  reciprocally. 
Not  only  arc  all  such  flowers  in8ect-viBitc<l,  but  the  differences  which 
cniiiactorize  the  two  sorts  arc  wholly  iu  relation  to  insect- visitation, 
and  tbc  consequent  transportation  of  poUen  from  tbc  stamens  of  the 
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OQC  sort  to  the  stigtnts  of  the  other  j  this  being  secured, 

ikvoured,  by  pariicuUr  luljustmcuts  is  to  the  length  or  belglit  of  the 

parts  concerned. 

Thus  it  is  prclt^  well  made  out  that  the  cross-fertilization  of  some 
hcnnapliroditc  hlossotns  is  a  ucccsHity  to  the  couUuuauce  of  the  species, 
cither  WcauM  the  poUeu  ia  tmturaUy  prcTCutcd  bom  rcochitJt;  its  own 
stigTua,  or  became  it  is  impotent  when  it  may  i*e«ch  it  \ni{  there  ia 
reasonable  prrsttmption  that  n-hat  is  a,  ueccssitT  to  certain  species  is  an 
advantage  to  the  rest.  As  mo.<<t  species  ncttinlly  share  in  the  pracGO, 
so  far  at  Icnst  as  Co  be  oecasionallj'  cross- ferliliiied,  either  by  insects  or 
by  winds,  it  may  be  fairly  supposed  that  tbcy  a.lso  share  in  the  benefit. 
Indeed,  it  is  difiicult  io  think  otherwise.  But  upon  Darwinian  prio- 
ciples,  iu  view  of  the  s^truggtc  for  life,  that  which  is  an  advantage  to 
indiridnals  inevitably  conies  to  be  ceteris  parifnu  a  necessity  to  thc- 
Tace.  TluK  Icadti  up  to  Mr.  Barn-iti's  hypotheticnl  oonrluBion,  that 
Nature  ahlmts  sflf-fertilijiation,  and  that,  nncortliugly,  no  continually^ 
self-fi?rtillzr(1  species  would  continue  to  exist.  ^^^| 

Tliis  would  srcm  to  be  a  qncstion  quite  capable  of  being  settled  one 
■way  or  the  other  by  cx)icrimcnt — namely,  Ixjr  close- breeding  and  cross- 
breeding  for  screral  gcncratioua  a  eerics  of  specica,  elioseu  from  sncb  u 
are  capable  of  both,  and  noting  the  effects.  Mr.  Darwin  undertook 
this,  and  the  results  arc  maitily  recorded  in  his  volume  "  On  the  Effects 
of  Cruis-  and  Self-fertilization."  Summarily  stated^  they  are,  that  species 
with  flovrcrs  particularly  adapted  in  stnifture  fur  natural  CTO<is-fertilita- 
tion  were  gtucrally  infertile  or  not  prolific  under  artittcial  aclf-fertiliza- 
tion — this  is  only  what  has  been  substantially  stated  already;  also  that 
in  tliofic  wliich  ncrc  naturally  capable  of  onn-pollcuixation  as  well  as  of 
natural  intercrossing,  the  latter  was  commonly  attended  in  the  tirst 
instauce,  or  for  a  few  generations,  with  increased  fertility  or  with  avg- 
mcntfd  vigour  or  robustness  of  the  offspring.  Yet,  tudced,  witli  enrli 
exceptions  or  limitations  that  this  sagacious  inresligator  came  to  llie 
conclusion  "that  the  mere  act  of  crossing  by  itself  docs  no  good:  llie 
good  depends  on  tlio  individuals  nbich  arc  crossed  differing  slightlv  in 
constituiton,  owing  to  their  progenitors  having  been  subjected  during 
seTcral  generations  to  slightly  different  conditions."  This  is  in  aDalogy 
with  ihe  espcrienco  of  breedrrs  of  dome<)tic  animals,  and  in  nccorda&ce 
with  the  remarkaUe  fat^t  that  hybrid  plants  teiKl  to  take  on  iucreasod 
robustness  or  vcgetutivc  vigour.  But  the  fact,  if  such  it  be,  tbat  the 
benefit  of  crussiiig  is  reduced  to  zero  when  the  progcnitoni  live  uodfr 
the  same  condition,  militates  eumcwhat  against  the  univcriiality  of  the 
Dnnriniatt  aphorism.  Indeed,  the  whole  ease  is  complicated  by  a  con- 
flict of  tendencies,  each  of  which  has  its  advantages.  Close-fertilization 
and  cro>s-fertilizntion  co-exist  in  the  ordinary  ruu  of  tloircrs.  And  if 
many  flowers  ore  demonstrably  adapted  for  cross- fer til i/atiun  only,  not 
B  few  arc  (juito  as  exclnsively  adapted  to  self-fertilization.  Between  the 
plans  there  ia  a  balancing  of  benefits  nud  risks;  the  recoudit 
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generally  remote  good  nf  the  one  is  oftset  by  tbe  risk  of  failure  in  the 
transportation  of  pollen  (as  from  the  lock  of  Appropriate  viuting  insects, 
or  from  the  had  habits  some  of  them  form  of  forcing  a  surreptitious 
aidcncccss  to  the  honey,  aud  so  shirking  the  service) ;  the  direct  succcsii 
of  tho  other  is  offset  by  the  liability  to  sterility  or  dimtnuttou  of 
vigour.  To  adopt  the  metaphor  of  tbe  modern  school,  tbe  struggle 
iKtwcen  these  two  modes  has  been  ^oing  on  through  past  ages — cuch 
'  has  prevailed  over  a  part  of  the  licld,  but  a  large  portioQ  of  it  is  still  in 
litigation.  It  is  notnble,  however,  that  all  plants  whieh  produce  strictly 
and  unavoidably  s[;lf-f(;rtilizahle  blnssoms,  and  pi-opagale  mainly  by 
these,  produce  alno  mure  or  less  of  other  hiouiom!)  rrow-ferti livable  by 
insects.  So  that  if  wc  miiat  rrdiicc  our  couccptioii  of  the  aim  of  Nature 
in  the  Tcgcta>»lc  kingdom  to  unity,  it  should  rather  he  csprcsecd  as 
cross-fertilization  tempered  by  closc-fcrtilization,  than  cloae- fertilization 
tempered  by  cross .ferliUzation. 

Ho  the  uoeossity  of  cross- fertilization  is  an  liypothcsts,  verittable  to  a 
ccrtaiu  extent,  ami  one  whicli,  on  the  wholcj  beat  correlates  the  facts.  It 
irill  probably  holds  its  ground.  But  it  may  still  be  said  that  the  most 
couvincinjc  criiiencc  vre  have  of  tlic  ffeiitral  utility,  and  thcrcfoit;  of  tlic 
ucccssity  of  cros»- fertilization  in  hermaphrodite  flowcrsj  is  that  derived 
from  the  consideration  not  mcr«ly  of  iu  ptcvalcurc  (for  that  is  subject 
to  many  exceptions  and  limitations),  but  of  what  any  one  familiar  with 
the  facts  can  hardly  avoid  colling  thcrast  pains  that  seem  to  have  bcou 
taken,  and  the  great  diversity  of  particular  itibtrumcntidities  employed, 
to  secure  this  cud.  Note  thst  this  sort  of  inference  holds  cfiually  goud 
under  whatever  conccptiou  of  the  way  iu  which  these  forms  aud  adopted 
structures  came  lo  be  what  they  are.  It  comports  as  well  twth  Diir- 
winiau  as  ivith  Palcyaii  tcleolog}- ;  indeed,  tho  modem  vicir  absolutely 
requires  us  to  infer  ewential  good  to  the  plants  themselrcs  from  these 
adaptations  and  operations.  Such  scicntilio  lielief  or  faith  must  pass 
only  for  what  it  is  worth ;  and  tht^  wortli  of  it  in  the  present  case  will 
be  apprehended  only  by  those  who  arc  widely  familiar  with  tho  vast 
number  and  variety  of  tacts  which  it  corrclalra  and  explains. 

After  all,  perhaps  the  moat  serious  objcctiou  or  limitation  to  the 
Darwinian  aphorism,  "  No  continuously  self-fertilized  species  would 
continue  to  exist,"  is  the  long  survival  of  certain  bud-propagated  racos, 
and  the  absence  of  satisfactory  proof  tliat  such  races  ever  die  out  from 
debility  ur  any  iohcreot  infirmity.  Some  seedless  and  bud-propagated 
races  of  thi;  higher  onlt-rs  of  plants  appear  to  be  of  great  autiqtiity,  but 
still  completely  vigoroiu) ;  aud  luuoug  euiuiala  which  retaiu  vegetative 
propagation,  such  as  polyps,  certain  coral-stnicturcs  are  still  building 
op  solely  in  tliis  way  from  an  ancestor  doubtless  far  older  than  history, 
aud  perhaps  older  than  the  human  species.  Vet,  if  sexual  cIosii-hreL'diiig 
induces  deterioration  or  sterility  aud  mortality  of  tbe  race,  all  the 
more  should  non-sexnal  propagation,  which  is  the  extreme  of  close- 
breeding. 
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In  fine,  tlic  Durwiniaii  proposition,  if  to  be  taken  ttniroraally, 
i»  by  no  means  proven,  probable  thougli  it  be,  and  pcrbaps  is  not 
pTOTable.  It  is  an  bjpothesis  on  trial.  Eren  if  nottinqualifieclly  tnie, 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  true  as  respects  ull  showy  flowers  risitcd  by 
insects :  for  them  at  Icust  its  truth  is  taken  for  granted  in  tbc  state- 
ment under  cxmmiaatioo,  and  from  it  "  the  general  result,  tbat  to 
insects,  and  especially  to  bees,  we  owe  the  beauty  of  onr  gardens,  the 
sweetness  of  our  fichb,  and  flowers  owe  their  scent  and  colour,  tbeir 
honey — nay,  in  many  eases  e?cn  their  form — all  are  due  to  the  selection 
exercised  by  insects,"  is  sulwtantially  derived. 

What  is  here  asserted  is  not  the  obvious  truth  that  bright-coloorcd 
and  odoriferous  and  ucctariferous  hlossuioa,  being  at  least  generally 
dependent  upon  insects  for  propagation,  have  thereby  been  conttnaed 
in  existence ;  nor  that,  blosAom  and  insect  being  in  adaptation  to  cacli 
other  to  such  extent  tliat  the  in»cet  ts  essential  to  the  blomom  (as 
likewise  i%  the  blouom  to  the  insect),  either  may  be  loosely  said  to  be 
owing  to  the  other.  The  meaning  mauifestly  is,  or  will  bo  tuidGrBtood 
to  be,  that  the  action  of  the  insects  concerned  has  produced  the  colouri, 
soeuts,  honied  secretions,  and  even  the  special  fornas  of  all  such 
flowers — that  this  action  acientiflcnlly  explains  and  accounts  for  their 
existence. 

Now,  according  to  an  hypothesis  which  I  freely  accept,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  "the  selection  exercised  by  insects" — "beneficent,  though 
onconscioiis" — may  be  said  to  hare  ffiven  rise  to  these  colours,  funna, 
ftc.     Assuming,  a^t  is  probable,  that  our  plants  with  showy  dowcr-lcaves 
are  the  remote  descendants  of  those  destitute  of  such  array ;  assuming 
that  the  coloiiratioD  b^^n  with  little,  and  increesexl  by  degrees  throogh 
numberless  generations ;    inferring  that,  in  fonuer  times,  as  in  ours, 
bright  colouring  in  the  flower  was  nccompiinied  by,  and  vas  the  nsihle 
sign  of,  sweet  secretions  or  other  products  upon  which  certain  iosecti 
liked  to  feed ;  assuming,  as  we  may,  a  tendency  to  rariation  at  least  as 
great  as  now,  yet  that  the  tendency  of  progeny  to  inherit  the  traits  of 
parents  and  gi'audpareut:!  has  ever  been  the  fundamental  lav  of  Nature 
— then  the  natural  inference  must  be  that  even  the  ineipientlr  and 
moderately  more  conspicuously  coloured  flowers  would  be  better  seen 
and  more  visited  by  insects  than  the  less  coloured,  therefore  more  inUsr- 
crosscd  with  similar  equally  aitractire  individuals,  aud  so  preserved  ai 
the  fouuders  of  an  improx'ed  race,  to  be  siniibrly  improved  and  modified 
in  succeeding  generations.     So  likctrisc  «itli  flowers  exhaling  odours,  of 
which  insects  arc  keenly  perceptive.      Scent  is  commonly  associated  with 
colour,  but  is  also  an  endowment  of  many  dull-coloured  blossoms,  where 
it  wonderfully  serves  to  attract  insects  from  a  distance.     Some  flowers 
arc  more  fragrant  than  others  of  the  same  species.      Wind- fertilised 
■•lowers  are  mostly  scentless,  as  well  as  dnll  coloured — they  were  the  pre* 
sccssors  aud  probable  ancestors  of  the  insect- fertilized ;    development 
rftime,  in  flowers  that  hare  it,  may  be  luferred  to  have  gone  OD 
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paripassu  witli  development  iu  colour,  tUrough  the  same  process  of  uo» 
conscious  sclectiun. 

Tfaeu  u  to  shapes.  So  very  large  a  pntportion  of  tlowcrs  arc  sym- 
metrical ftiid  regular  in  form  unci  arrangement  of  parts,  that,  for  this 
and  for  other  reasons,  which  need  not  here  be  spccilicil,  botanists  take 
such  to  be  the  oormal  condition,  and  the  irregularity  which  prevails  iu 
certain  large  families  of  the  higlicr  orders  of  plants,  as  something  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  kiud  o(  irregiUiirity  or  departure  from  geometrical 
symmetry  referred  to  'a  exemplified  id  a  pen-blussom,  a  siiupdragon,  a 
sage-blossom,  aod  iu  every  flower  of  the  vast  orchw  family.  Now  all 
Qowcnt  of  this  class  arc  brightly  coloured  and  habitually  inscct-fcrtilizod, 
or  at  least  belong  to  families  that  are  generally  so.  And  observntioii 
irresistibly  suggests  the  conchision  Unit  nil  these  uumcrons,  woodcrfnlly 
dircrsiiied,  and  sometimes  most  curious  and  strange  alterations  of  sha[ie 
arc  adaptations — often  most  cxqnisite  adaptations — to  insect- visitation, 
and  mainly  to  cross-fertilization.  They  nrc  so  either  by  favouring  access, 
or  by  obstructing  a  mode  of  access  which  would  not  subserve  the  end,  or  as 
pouches  or  otlierrcceptaelcs  for  nectar,  rightly  adjusted  to  secure  service 
tu  return  for  ftiod,  or  even,  in  certain  ease.1,  for  the  sbuttiuj;  out  of  an 
uusiTTJceable  kind  of  insect-visitor,  &t*.  Volumes  hare  been  written,  and 
many  more  arc  yi-t  to  be  written,  in  illuatration  of  this  and  related  topics, 
for  the  field  of  obscn'atiou  is  pmeticaliy  inexhaustible.  The  scientific 
conclusion  wc  arc  now  concerned  wil}i— the  general  result  of  mainly 
recent  inquiry,  couductcd  under  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  natural 
selection — is,  tb&t  these  adapted  forms  have  arisen  from  simple  and 
smoll  beginuiugs,  and  have  beeu  led  on  by  the  Belectivc  action  of  visit- 
ing insects  to  the  present  diversity,  complexity,  and  eluborato  adjust- 
ment of  parts.  So  that  all  this,  and  all  that  renders  (lowers  such 
interesting  objects  of  intellectual  contemplation,  as  well  us  of  sensuous 
delight,  war  iu  a  certain  sense  be  said  to  have  been  brought  about 
through  the  action  of  insects  in  seeking  tbeir  food.  But  the  iatluencc 
is  reciprocal,  and  it  is  understood — although  we  need  not  stop  to  con- 
sider the  other  side  of  the  ca&c — that  the  mouth-organs  of  the  visiting 
insects  Lave  been  as  much  modified  by  the  flowers  as  the  Howcrs  by  them. 
So  the  showy  flowers  have  given  rise  to  the  existing  bcca  and  moths,  in 
the  same  sense  and  lu  the  same  way  that  these  have  given  rise  to  the 
flowers. 

Sharing  the  modem  scientific  belief  in  derivative  adsptation  and  evo* 
lotion,  I  conceive  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  diversification  of  fluwerv 
and  insects  Ihroiigli  reciprocal  inDueuce  is  a  legitimate  one.  But  the 
belief  that  things  have  so  come  to  i>asB,  and  the  conclusion  that  the 
selection  exercised  hy  insects  of  itself  aflbrds  scicutific  explanation  of — 
i.e.,  accounts  for — the  actual  sbaiica,  arrangement?,  colours,  and  secre- 
tions of  blossoms,  are  two  quite  different  propoaitioos.  To  be  a  scien- 
tific explanation,  it  should  show,  or  enable  us  to  conceive,  how  insect- 
visitation  operates  or  in  any  way  tends  to  develop  colonra,  origioatc 
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iqipirataa  of  secretion,  produce  from  the  plane  sui-fnec  of  a  petnl  i 
or  tubes  for  holding  nectar,  aud  in  general  to  direct  growlh  iu 
and  special  fornu.     Thus  far  it  dues  not  appear  how  the  visits  of  bees 
to  a  blossom   can   ntake  one   bair  white  or  bluck.      For  all  that  vet 
appcam,  vc  may  be  indebted  to  bees  fur  the  beauty  of  our  gurdcns  ajiiij 
the  swcctncsa  of  our  Uddii,  much  aa  wo  are  indebted  to  tbe  postman  for] 
our  letters.     Correspondence  would  flag  and  fail  without  faim;  but  tkel 
inatrumcDt  ia  not  the  author  of  the  corrcspoudcncc. 

We  do,  howovcr,  obtiun  a  scicutitic  explanation  of  a    part  of   tb»| 
process  of  the  evulutiuu  of  Howcrft  and  uf  their  :idaptiition9.      If  blossomi 
hare  been  undergoing  cliange,  cieu  oceasionally,  from  dull    to  brighter 
colouration,  from  simplicity  to  diveiKity  and  a  certain  complexity,  from 
general  to  specialized  forms  ;  if  tlicy   have    added  from   ttme    to  tiu&J 
new  organs;    if  these  organs,  at  6rst  rudimcutaxy  and    of  one  ample'' 
pattern,  tended  to  cularf^ment  and  divcrsitieation ;  then,  under  tbej 
inhcritanec  of  like  by  progeny  from  parent,  and  thrnugb  tlie  ineritable 
surviral  of  only  the  fittest  to  the  actual  conditions  at  every  stage,  it  b 
obvioua   that  the  risitation  of  inaects    preferentially  to  those  flowers 
whieh,  step  by  »tcp,  were  becoming  more  attractive,  wouhl  have  picked 
out  those  for    preaervatiun   aud   iuercnse,  or  would  even  have  prorid>cd 
Opportunity  fur  furtlicr  devetopmcut  and   new  acqnisitiom.     Thus  thej 
selection  and  preservation,  and  wc  may  say  the  eduction,  of  the  actnal 
forms  and  adaptntioQa,  may  be  scientifically  aoconnted  for,,  but  not 
origination. 

The  ongination  is  the  csKontinI  tbiug.  IXffbmiCBS  of  a  certain  sor 
between  one  Hower  and  another  do  Hometinaea  uiae;  tbcy  originate, 
quite  beyond  our  otwcrvation,  somehow  aud  aomcwiicre  in  tbe  trausition 
from  paitiut  to  ofTvpritig.  That  wbiuh  wa»  nut  in  the  one  appears  in 
the  other.  This,  when  not  monstrosity,  is  called  by  naturalists  \-ari&- 
tion.  NatiiraliRts  welt  know  that  certain  forms  spring  from  otfaen  in 
this  way;  on  the  ground  of  analogy  tliey  confidently  affirm  the  same  of 
a  multitude  of  other  forms  ;  and,  with  Natural  Selection  to  help  tbem, 
they  now  infer — more  or  less  confidently — that  all  the  differences  be-fl 
twocn  one  bloasora  and  one  plant  and  another  ha?e  come  about  tbrougli 
saccessire  variations. 

Granting  that  it  has  been,  or  may  have  been  so,  how  far  docs  Natitral 
Selection  account  for  it,  in  any  case?  As  wo  have  seen,  it  will  account 
for  the  survival  of  the  tonus  that  have  survived  ;  but  only  on  the  eon. 
dition  precedent  that  they  have  developed  the  very  stmeture  wkicli  was 
well  suited  both  to  the  outward  couditious  and  to  their  own  particular 
exigencies.  They  might  at  the  same  time  produce  that  which  was  Icaa 
fitted,  or  was  unfitted  to  the  circumstauecs,  aa  the  bypotheifia  asaumci 
they  did — probably  with  more  eoulidcncc  than  is  nitogctber  warranted. 
Such  forms  would  be  cUmiuatcd.  Many  must  have  pcriebcd  by  the 
way,  which  might  have  flourished  under  slightly  dilTereDt  conditions. 
Thus  far,  it  is  seen  that  Natural  Selection  acta  only  aa  a  destroyer,  or, 
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if  aa  a  preserver,  ouly  because  tbc  annihilation  of  ninuty-uiuc  members 
of  tbe  Jlook  betters  tbc  opportunitiea  of  tbc  one  remaining.  But  this 
metaphorical  term  is  on«  of  clastic  meaning,  and  it  liu  been  used,  ctcu 
from  the  first,  in  a  double  sense-  Primarily  and  strictly  it  is  a  pcraoni- 
fjing  cxpresaion  for  the  enaemble  of  the  agencies  and  conditions  to 
irhich  plants  and  animals  are  subject,  including,  of  course,  their  action 
on  one  another.  In  this^tlc  Bcasc  in  which  wc  have  been  using  it — 
Natural  Selecliou  is  recognized  as  a  vera  cama,  is  wholly  intelligible, 
undoubtedly  upcrattvc,  and  is  applicable  as  it  ncicntific  exfitauation  of 
the  direi'sitication  of  species,  furnishing  as  it  may  one  factor  of  tbc 
requisite  cxplanatioo.  It  accounts  for  the  survival  of  certain  adaptable 
forms;  it  does  not  pretend  to  aceoiiut  for  the  correlation  of  growth  in 
which  they  originntcd.  but  Lite  term  huH  also  been  taken  to  include 
the  internal  resfxmsc  of  the  plant  or  animal  to  the  action  of  the  condi- 
tions, on  well  as  tbc  action  of  tbc  latter  upon  tbc  former.  And  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  tins  may  be  quite  proper,  in  which  Natural  Selection, 
strictly  so  called,  may  huTi;  mncb  to  do  with  Tariation.  I  do  not  here 
allude  to  tbc  interdependence  of  the  two — that,  aa  Natural  Selection 
could  accomplii^h  uotbiiig  of  moment  vithout  a  supply  of  variitnt  forms 
to  pick  and  choose  from,  so,  on  the  other  baud,  the  wheels  of  ibc 
m&cliiiier}' — whatever  it  he — which  turns  out  variations,  would  soon  be 
clogged  aod  arrested  unless  Natural  Selection  continually  took  away  the 
unadaptable,  tu  give  room  and  opportunity  to  tbc  better-adapted.  It 
appears  to  be  tbuugbt — :iiid  it  is  probable,  though  by  no  mcatis  certain 
— that  (however  it  be  with  organisms  of  higbcr  grade)  tbc  plant's  action 
\s  YrhoUy  called  out  by  surroumliug  iuflucnces;  and  so  these  influences 
may  be  a  cause  of  the  varintions  which,  selected  and  led  on  by  the 
same,  have  produced  the  results  we  arc  considering.  Mr.  Darwiu 
evideutly  takes  tliis  view,  ami  has  thrown  no  little  light  upon  it. 
Although  lie  speaks  of  otir  iguuraucc  of  the  cuusea  of  variation,  yet  he 
lias  more  and  more  iu  his  later  works  looked  to  mecliaiiical  cauA>a  for 
explanation,  aud  has  iu  some  casci  shown  how  they  may  act.  Yet  no 
one  appears  to  be  more  penetrated  with  the  idea  that  the  wbole  physio- 
logical action  of  the  plant  is  a  respoDse  of  the  living  organism  to  tbc 
action  of  tbc  surroundings.  Ho  wotdd  probably  agree  that,  though  the 
exterual  conditions  indace  the  actions  and  changes  of  the  living  plant 
to  a  certain  extent — it  may  be  wholly — they  do  not  produce  them,  ami 
are  quite  insufficient  to  explain  them.  I  have  no  room  for  presenting  the 
grounds  of  this  opiuiuci,  nor  is  it  necessary.  I^t  the  doubter  attentively 
read  three  of  Mr.  Darwin's  volumes—"  The  Movements  and  Kabits  of 
Climbing  Plants,"  "  Inscctiroroua  Plants,"  "  The  Power  of  Movement 
in  Plants," — and  he  couvitiecd. 

We  are  not  saying  that  Tariaticm— the  appearance  of  offspring 
manifeatly  unlike  [lareut — is  scientifically  inexplicable :  for  we  expect 
much  will  yet  be  explained ;  hut  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  an  inex- 
plicable   residuum    will    attll    remain.      What    wc    may    aay  is,    that 
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Natural  Selefition  bu  not  explained  it,  asd  that  no  good  reason  a] 
for  helicTing  that  parely  phjricel  or  mecliauical  principles  «iU  e.vee 
explain  tlie  incoming  nf  the  diETereiiccs  Wtwocn  one  plant  or  auimal  and 
oDOtlier.  TbU  oDe  may  sav  witliout  prejudice  against  tlie  apptioitioos 
of  physics  to  phjsiology,  in  wbich  ao  mucb  fruitful  work  Las  recentlr 
been  done  and  n  doing. 

The  upebot  is,  that  Natorsl  Selection,  taken  in  the  acoac  of  n  vera 
cavsa  vhosc  working  irc  rcalljr  comprehend,  explains  only  ihc  aclcctioB 
of  cGrtaiu  among  other  once  existing  fornoB  to  be  seleclcd  from  :  in  the 
Largest  legitimate  sense,  it  indicates  that  physical  influences  in  some 
recondite  nay  induce  living  organisms  to  muremeut  and  change ;  whili^ 
if  extended  to  comprchcDd  the  actions  uf  plants  and  animals  in  adapta- 
tion to  the  surroundings,  as  well  as  the  iufluimce  of  these  surroundingt 
upon  them,  it  becomes  ^phreAc,  which  is  ao  far  forth  emptied  of  real 
scientific  meaning  and  explanatory  TaJac. 

Add,  however,  to  "  Surrival  of  the  fittest,"  *'  Correlation  of  growth," 
whieh  is  always  implied  when  not  expressed  by  Dai-win  and  Wallace, 
and  the  liypothcxis  is  made  complete.  But  vrhat  is  "  Correlation  of 
growth  Y"  A  phrase  denoting  a  fact,  corering  the  really  essential  bct» 
of  the  case,  but  not  preteudiiig  to  be  a  scientific  explanatJOD.  Sorely 
it  is  to  this  correlation  of  growth  that  "  we  owe  the  beauty  of  oar 
gardens  and  the  iwectncu  of  oar  fields''  more  and  in  a  joster  seiue 
than  "  to  the  lieneficent  though  unconscious  action"  of  the  beea.  With- 
out it  the  result  could  not  be  at  all,  although  without  the  bees  of  eoiine 
it  would  not  have  been  as  it  is.  Tbe  text  upon  which  I  have  «o  long 
and  perhaps  needlessly  discouTscd  exhibit*  one  face  of  the  shield,  and, 
when  understood  as  we  probably  may  all  understand  it,  appears  to  hare 
not  only  plausibility  but  real  ecicntjfic  Talue. 

A  word,  in  closing,  upon  the  character  of  Variation — that  is,  upon  thai 
u^Mpriugiug  of  the  diflerences  between  indiridnal  forma  which  mar 
Buiuuut  to  such  large  results, — a  word  which  need  hardly,  if  at  all,  sur- 
pass the  narrowest  bounds  of  purely  icieutific  inquiry,  A^'ariation  it 
eommouly  said  to  hv  accidental.  Some  take  this  to  mean  that,  at 
anything  may  chance  to  happen,  while  only  the  lucky  can  survive,  all 
that  is  needed  for  the  sclcntilic  explanation  of  the  actual  adupfatiotu  of 
the  organic  world,  under  >Jatural  Selection,  ia  time  enough,  for  Ihe 
happening.  Aud,  indeed,  it  cither  comes  to  this — the  old  fortuity 
which  the  human  mind  declines  to  accept — or  it  comes  to  something 
quite  different.  This  fortuity,  however,  is  not  Darwinism,  althougb 
that  has  needlessly  been  left  oix:n  to  such  implication.  Mr.  Tiarwin 
over  and  over  explains  that  by  "  accidental "  variation  he  means  werdy 
that  nliieli  comes  to  pans  from  uurecogniised  or  unassignable  causes. 
^ct  it  clearly  appears  that  Darwin  does  regard  variation  as  accidental 
the  sense  of  its  bciug  iuliercntly  likely  (heredity  abstracted]  to  oocni 
all  conceivable  directions,  or  in  any  one  direction  as  mucli  as  in  any 
ier :  aud  from  this  it  has  been  inferred — though  not  by  Mr.  IhurniD— 
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that  it  is  cHscQtially  lawless.  From  obaervatiou  oue  would  ratlicr 
iofer  that  Tariation  actually  tends,  and  really  occurs,  in  some  directions 
ooly,  but  in  varioiw  degrees.  Lawless,  or  really  random  variation, 
would  be  a  strange  anomaly  ia  this  world  or  law,  and  n  singular  con- 
clusion to  be  reached  by  tbose  who  insist  upon  the  universality  of 
natural  law.  Dut  if  variation  proceeds  according  to  law,  the  exquisitely 
adapted  results  to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed  arc  its 
fulfilment. 

Thia  purely  sdentific  discuseion  has  been  carried  on  wholly  without 
rcffirenee  to  what  has  been  called  "  metaphysical  teleolojfy  "  (as  if  one 
sort  of  recognition  of  purpose  were  not  as  metaphysiral  as  another) ; 
and  there  is  no  special  need  to  enter  upon  that  debatable  ground. 
Some  suppose,  and  many  fear,  that  the  progress  of  science  is  doing  away 
with  the  idea  of  piiq^osc  in  Nature,  under  a  crude  notion  that  Purpose 
and  Evolution  are  essentially  contradictory.  Others,  who  clearly  per- 
ceive that  Man  inevitably  will  and  must  rcsd  Purpose  in  or  into  Nature, 
conceive  of  Unconscious  Purpose.  Thia  to  most  raiuda  sccma  like  con- 
ceiving of  white  blackness.  To  most  minds  PnrpOHe  will  imply  Intelli- 
gence. And,  with  the  alternative  presented  to  them,  "cither  Nature  ia 
the  outcome  of  Intelligence,  or  Intelligence  is  the  outcome  of  Nature," 
they  will  not  deem  it  wholly  unscientific  or  supcr-scicntitic  to  inquire 
which  hypothesis  may  afford  the  more  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
phenomena. 

Asa  Quay. 
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HE  position  in  n-hicli  wc,  tlic  opponents  of  ViriKCction,  find  ou 
at  prrscnt  is  tliia  : — 

Wc  seek  to  atop  certain  practices  nliicli  appear  to  us  to  iiirolvo  grow 
cruelty,  and  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  English  law.  Our  knowledge 
of  tliem  i«  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  published  reports  and 
treatises  prepared  and  istmed  by  the  actual  individusla  who  carry  outfl 
those  practices ;  and  our  argnineuts  are  gi-ouiidcd  upon  rerialitit 
cttationii  from  those  published  and  uccessible  reports  and  treatises.* 

The  penons  whose  praetiecs  wc  desire  to  stop,  and  their  immediate 
usDcintea,  now  meet  our  clmrgcs  of  crucltj  by  articles  in  the  leadiiig 
periodicals,  wherein  the  proceedings  in  question  are  inrcsited  with  & 
character  not  only  diverse  from,  but  opposite  to,  that  which  they  wear 
in  the  srionttfic  treatises  and  reports  eoutaiuing  the  original  accounts. 

I  shallj  in  this  piijMjr,  endeavour  t<i  iudieat«  the  outlines  of  these 
diversities  aud  contradictions,  premising  that,  from  the  nature  of  tlie 
ease,  the  argument  is  a  cuniulativc  one,  of  which  the  full  force  can.  only 
be  felt  by  thoac  who  have  (ir»t  perused  the  treatises  oud  experienced  tlie 
impression  which  they  arc  calculated  to  produce.  Afterwards,  I  shall 
deal  with  some  subordiaate  matters  respecting  which  my  statements  in  i 
previous  article  (in  the  Forltiir/hHy  Review)  have  bccn  called  in  qoestion- 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  purpose  of  the  great  majority  of  experiments 

*  S~g.j  the  "HuidliMik  of  th«  PbyaiologictJ  L»1)arft1«tv,"  bv  t>n.  Bunion  SaadcnoB, 
TAuticr  Kruvton,  Kktii,  utd  Konter,  I^odon,  ISTlli  liccUm's  "Tni1£  Klancntair*," 
Pari*.  IS80:  Cluuik'  Bttraud'n  "  Fliyniokigi*  Op^Mtoire,"  "TrailC  nir  leDUWta,"  "SiirU 
Cimtrtir  AniTnale"  :  Cyan'*  "  Mcthodik."  GicMU ;  Pkul  Bert,  V  t«  frtMJwn  ButHnttriqiir. 
Tun*.  IS7S;  M«iitegMai,  "  Del  Dolore,"  Florence.  1860;  Liton'*  "M»nticl do  ViTbectioM," 
1882;  ylivhnrr  tfc  Phsiialoyit,  cflitcd  by  Bnmn-B(qDAT<I,  Cboiwt,  «ndVn]piaii;  Sda&'i 
"Pindogii^  ICipcnmcntnJc,  "  186C  i  "  l'baniiiicalog>-  uad  ThcnpCBtiGt,"  \y  l>r.  I^wiw 
~  Dton,  IStt'l;  Trant/tetion*  of  Ikt  lioyai  Secitiif,  I^To;  Jourtim  of  I  HfmiiMlf,  UdMl  . 
-r,  ISSSi  Qoitt,  '■  VvrricbtuBicoa  dra  Granhinu."  1881.  .^^^^^^MH 
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is  diObrcutl}-  described  in  the  scientific  treatises  and  in  the  papular 
articles.  In  the  former,  tlic  raiaon  d'4lre  of  most  cxpcrimeuts  appears 
to  be  tbe  elucidation  of  points  of  purely  icicntific  interest.  It  is  only 
occasionally  that  we  moct  with  nllnKions  to  digcascs  or  their  remediaSj 
but  the  eii>oriineiit8  are  genernlly  described  as  sbowing  that  owe  organ 
acta  in  one  way  and  auotber  in  another — that  sucli  a  lesion,  or  such 
an  irritation,  produces  such  and  sucb  results  and  reactions;  and  (espe- 
cially) that  Professor  A.'s  theory  has  been  disproved  and  that  ot 
Frofes^or  B.  (temporarily]  established.  In  short,  every  page  of  these  books 
corroborates  the  honest  statement  of  Professor  Hermann  of  Zurich  : 
"  Tlic  advanrcmcnt  of  science,  and  not  practical  utility  to  medicine,  is 
the  true  and  straiglitforward  object  of  all  livisection.  No  true  investi- 
gator in  his  researches  thinks  of  the  practical  utilisation.  Science 
can  afford  to  despiite  this  justification  with  which  nrisection  has  been 
defended  in  England." — Dit  Vivisection^fraye  p.  16. 

\^e  now  turn  to  such  artioles  as  the  sin  viUch  have  appeared  in  the 
Nineletnlh  Cenlury  and  the  two  in  the  Fortnightly  Rtvietc  in  defence  of 
vivisection,  and,  mirahUc  dicUi  I  not  a  solitary  vi\-iscction  is  mentioned  of 
which  the  direct  advancement  of  the  healing  art  does  not  appear  as  tbe 
single-minded  object. 

2.  Again,  the  severity  of  the  experiments  in  common  nse,  appears 
from  the  TrcatiBcs  and  Reports  (always  including  the  lEnglish  "  Hand* 
book,'"  lYansaclions,  aud  Journal  of  Physiology)  to  be  truly  frightful. 
Saving  across  the  backbone,  dissecting  out  and  irritating  all  the  great 
nerves,  driving  catheters  along  tbo  reins  and  arteries,  inoculating  with 
the  most  dreadful  diseases,  cutting  out  pieces  of  the  intestine,  baking, 
stewing,  pouring  boiling  water  into  tbe  stomach,  freezing  to  death, 
reducing  the  brain  to  the  condition  of  a  "  lately-hoed  potato  field  ;" 
these  and  similarly  terrible  experiments  form  the  staple  of  some  of  thcm» 
aud  a  aigniticant  feature  in  alt. 

But  turning  now  to  the  poptdar  articles,  we  find  Dr.  Lauder  TIrunton 
assuring  the  readers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  that  "be  has  calculated 
that  about  twenty-four  out  of  every  100  of  the  experiments  (in  the 
Parliamentary  Returns),  might  have  given  pain.  But  of  these  twenty- 
four,  four-fifths  are  like  vaccination,  the  pain  of  wliich  is  of  no  great 
moment.  In  about  one-scTcnth  of  tbe  cases  the  animal  only  suffered 
from  the  healing  of  a  wound."  Sir  James  Paget  afforded  us  n  stiU 
more  coulcur  tic  fose  view  of  the  subject.  He  said  :  "  I  believe  that, 
with  these  few  eatccptions,  there  arc  no  physiological  experiments  which 
are  not  matched  or  far  surpassed  in  paiufulness  by  common  practices 
permitted  or  encouraged  by  the  most  humane  jiersons." 

3.  Again,  in  reading  these  terrible  Treatises  (the  English  "  Handbook" 
included),  we  do  not  meet  with  one  solitary  appeal  against  the  repe- 
tition of  painful  experiments,  one  caution  to  the  student  to  forbear 
from  the  extremity  of  torture,  one  expression  of  pity  or  regret — ercn 
vlien  the  keenest   suffering  had  bceu   inflicted.     On  the  contrary,  wc^ 
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find  frequent  repetitions  of  such  phrawM  m  *'  intcTwtinK  experiment^ 
"Tcry  interesting  experiments,"  "beautifal"  (scAowr)  cerebral  inflam- 
mation, and  tn  on.  In  short,  the  vritcre,  frauliljr,  aeem  pleased  iritb 
tlieir  work,  and  exemplify  Claude  Bernards  description  of  the  ideal 
Vimector — the  man  who  "does  not  hear  the  auimara  cries  of  pain,  and 
is  blind  to  the  blood  thnt  f1ow!i,  and  who  sees  nothing  but  his  idea 
and  organisms  which  txinccal  from  him  the  secrets  he  is  Msolved  to 
discover."*  Or,  atill  more  advanced,  they  rcaliicd  Cyon's  yet  stronger 
picture  in  his  great  book  of  the  "Methodik,"  of  which,  by  the  way,  he 
ha«  Intely  told  us  in  the  Gaulots,  that  when  tlie  booV  was  coming  ont 
his  Itlnglish  colleagues  implored  him  not  to  allow  it  to  be  advertised  in 
Engtatid. 

In  this  great  treatise  M.  Cyon  tells  us  : — 

"The  true  YiriBcctor  inuat  approach  n  difHcult  vivisection  with  jojifitl  nrriito- 
ncil,  .  •  .  .  Hv  who  stiTinksfroaicuttingiiitoaUviiigauiinahlie  who  npproaehea 
a  viTiaeolion  as  n  diangreeHble  Dcceuity,  mny  be  able  to  repeat  one  or  two  riri- 

Wctioni,  bnt  he  wiJI  aeTer  bo  &a  artiEl   in  vivtwction The  itciimiion  of 

the  pbysioIogisC  when,  from  a  jTuesonio  wound,  Ml  of  bloftil  and  mangt<^<]  liwae^ 
he  draws  forih  soni«  delicate  nerve  ihr^ad  ....  has  much  id  commou  with  that 
of  a  tcalptor."— jtfcrWW,  p.  1ft. 

This  is  the  somewhat  startling  sclf-rcrclation  of  tLc  Viviacctor, 
made  by  himself  to  his  colleagues.  Tlic  picture  of  hira  in  the  ?iUnetf*ttUi 
Century  and  Fortnii/!it!y  Remtw  is  almost  as  different  as  one  face 
of  Janus  from  the  other.  We  find  hira  talking  of  the  power  of  "con- 
trolling oue's  emotions,"  "  disregarding  one's  own  feelings  at  the  sight 
of  Buffering,''  "subordinating  feeling  to  judgment,"  and  much  more  io 
the  same  straiu,  whereby  the  Viviscctor  is  made  to  appear  a  martyr  to 
the  Unthusiasm  of  Humanity. 

■4.  Aguu,  as  to  the  number  of  animals  dissected  alive,  the  Treatises 
make  us  suppose  it  to  be  enormous.  >I.  Paul  Bert  gives  cases  of 
terrible  experiments  on  dogs  placed  under  the  eoniprcsBioii  of  eight  atmo- 
spheres and  coming  out  stifTcned,  "so  that  the  auimal  may  be  carried 
by  one  paw  just  as  a  piece  of  wood'* — and  cats  which,  when  dissected  after 
death,  showed  a  "marrow  which  flawed  like  cream  ;"  and  of  these  experi- 
ments he  gives  the  public  instances  up  to  No.  286.  SchilT  is  calcu- 
lated to  have  "  used"  14,000  dogs  and  nearly  50,000  other  animals 
during  his  ten  ycara'  work  in  Florence,  riourcns  told  Blatiu  that 
Mngendie  had  sacrificed  4,000  dogs  to  prove  Bell's  theory  of  the  nerves, 
and  4,000  more  to  disprove  the  same ;  and  that  he,  Flourcus,  had  proved 
Bell  was  right  by  sacrificing  some  tliousand  more.  Dr.  Lauder- Br uu ton 
himself  told  the  Uoyal  Commission  (Q,  5,721)  that  in  one  series,  out  of 
three  ou  one  auhject,hc  had  sacrificed  (without  result)  ninety  cats  in  an  ex- 
periment during  which  they  lingered  four  or  five  hours  after  the  chloro- 
form (Q.  5,724),  with  their  intestines  "  operated  upon."  lie  also  carried 
on  auother  eerica  of  150  experiments  on  various  animals,  very  painful, 

«  ■•  Intrwiuction  i  rEtndc  .Iv  Ia  MFilecine  BxperinottlAlo,"  P-  IW. 
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and  Dotoriously  vifbout  results  (Q.  5,748).  Tbb  ia  the  scale  on  which 
vLviscctiuDB  abroad  oud  at  home  are  carried  oHj  if  we  arc  to  be  guided 
by  the  Tic&tiscs. 

Turn  wc  now  to  the  populnr  Articles ;  and  ve  find  mention  xmly  of 
the  very  Hmallctit  number?.  Sir  ^Vi)liam  Gull  minimises  Bernard's 
stove-baked  dogs  to  nix  (couceroing  the  correction  of  which  state* 
meut,  see  furtlier,  p.  GIG),  and  Professor  Yco  brings  down  tbose  of 
Professor  Rutberford'a  ■victims  to  twelve  (for  which  also  ace  p.  632) 
every  reference  to  numbers  being  apparently,  like  those  of  the  Fuegians, 
limited  to  the  digila  of  pliysiologiiitsi. 

5.  AgcuD,  as  regards  Aacvsthcticfl,  throughout  the  'frcatisu  I  cannot 
recall  having  oucc  seen  tliem  inentioncd  aa  meam  of  allayint/  the 
st^fferings  of  the  animati,  but  very  often  as  convcuicnt  applications  for 
keeping  them  quiet.  Claude  Bernard  in  his  "  Physiologic  Op^ratoire/* 
and  CyoQ  in  hia  great  "Mcthoilik,"  each  devote  a  section  to  them  as 
MEANS  OP  REttTiuiNT  {"contention"},  Btid  describe  their  mcriti  from  that 
point  of  view,  Morpliia,  fur  example,  Bernard  recommends  because 
it  keeps  the  animal  etill,  though  "  il  souffre  la  doulcKr;"  and  of  curare 
(wbicb,  he  says,  causes  ".the  most  atrocious  sufferings  which  the  imagi- 
nation can  conceive"),  he  remarks,  without  an  cxprossiun  of  regret,  that 
ita  use  in  vivisection  is  so  universal  that  it  may  always  be  assumed  to 
hare  licen  used  m  cxperiiricnts  not  otherwise  described.  Nor  can  haste 
explain  this  omission  to  trc&t  amesthetics  from  the  humanitarian  point 
of  view,  for  the  Treatises  contain  long  chapters  of  advice  to  the  neophyte 
in  vivisection,  bow  he  may  ingeniously  avoid  being  bitten  by  the  dogs, 
or  scratched  by  the  yet  more  "terrible"  cats,  which  arc,  Bernard  pathe- 
tically complain!!,  "indocile"  when  lifted  on  the  torture  trough. 

Turning  to  our  Nineteenth  Centuri/  cssnyifits,  wc  find  chloroform  is 
everywherCj  and  curare  nowhere. 

6.  Lasilyj  there  b  not  a  trace  in  the  Treatises — even  iu  the  English 
"  Handbook" — of  the  supposed  Wall  of  China  which  guards  the  Flowery 
Land  of  English  Vivisection  from  the  hordes  of  outer  barbarians  who 
practise  in  Paris,  Lcipsic,  Florcnccj  Strasbourg,  and  Vienna.  Wc  find, 
on  the  contrary,  a  frequent  aud  cordial  iutnrcliaiigo  of  experiments  and 
compliments.  Our  Euglitili  vivtsecttonists  study  in  the  schools  of  the 
Continent,  and  in  several  cases  have  brought  over  foreigners  to  he  their 
assistants  at  home.  When  Claude  Bernard  died,  so  little  did  English 
physiologists  think  of  repudiating  him,  that  a  letter  appeared  in  the 
Times  oi  March  20,  1878,  inviting  sulMcriptions  to  raise  a  monument 
to  his  honour,  signed  by  Sir  James  Paget,  I>r.  Burdon-SaudcrsoD,  Pro- 
fessor Humphry,  Professor  Gerald  Yeo,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  Mr.  Romanes, 
aud  Br.  Michael  Kostcr.  Kven  Inst  autumn,  when  Professors  Goltz,  Flint, 
Brown- S^uard,  B^clard,  aud  Chauveau  joined  the  International  Con- 
gress in  London,  they  were  received  with  the  warmest  welcome  from  their 
English  colleagues,  one  hundred  of  whom  accompanied  Professors  Ooltz 
and  Ferrier  to  inspect  the  dogn  of  the  former  and  the   monkeys  of  the 
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latter  (1  l>cg  pardon,  of  ProfoMor  Yeo);  and  when  Professor  GoJu  re. 
turned  to  (rcrmauyj  lie  published  a  volume  ooutviuiug  beautifal  coloured 
pictures  of  the  mutilated  brains  of  his  dugn,  and  dedicated  it— to  vbom 
does  the  reader  think  ?     To— 

"his  EHflLiSH  Furrans!"" 


Alt  thie  does  not  look  exactly  like  heartj  disguat  and  repudiation  of  toe 
forei^  sptem. 

But  turn  we  to  the  Niaeteeafk  Century  and  Fortnighily  Heriew, 
and  lo!  the  gamimtt  of  our  l-'ugtish  phT5tc>lugist&  arc  drawn  closely 
around  them,  and  ire  are  asnurcd  they  have  "no  conneclioii  whatever 
•witi  tbc  catabliBUmciit  over  the  way."  I  am  even  rebuked  for  placitig 
on  the  aamc  page  [in  my  article  "Four  Replies")  certain  Knglish 
experiments  aud  "the  disgusting  details  of  foreign  atrocities,  wliich 
excite  a  pcreistotit  feeling  of  repugnance."  Professor  Yco  sayt  he  "re- 
gards irtth  pain  and  loathing  %m-h  work  as  that  of  Mautcgaaza/'  and 
asks  mc  bitterly,  "Why  repeat  the  oft-told  talc  of  luirrora  oomained 
in  the  works  of  Claude  Bernard,  Paul  llcrt.  Brown- Scquard,  aud  lUcbet 
in  France,  of  Golts  in  Germany,  Mantoguzza-  in  Italy,  and  Flint  in 
America?"  (p.  361.) 

Sorely  this  w  a  cargo  of  JouahH  thrown  overboard  together !  Claude 
llemard,  the  prince  of  pltyRiulogisU,  to  whom  this  same  Professor  Gerald 
YeOjfour  years  ago,  wisbed  to  raise  a  statue!  Browu-S^quard,  the  honoured 
of  Professor  Huxley!  Professor  Flint,  who,  six  months  anoe,  was  the 
faTOured  guest  of  every  scientific  throng  in  London,  aud  who,  1  pre- 
Bume,  is  of  Anglo-Snson  race,  only  corniptcd  from  humane  British  vivi- 
section  by  evil  American  communicatioiis !  And  lastly,  Goltz! — poor 
ProfcMOr  Goltz,  who  bad  so  many  cordial  haiul-sbakcs  on  quitting  per- 
fidious Albion,  while  the  autumn  ieaves  wctc  falling,  and  who  is  now 
flung  down  the  Gemouiau  stairs,  a  sacrifice  to  the  rabble  of  anti-vivi- 
sectors,  even  while  the  iuk  is  scarcely  dry  on  his  touching  dedication 
of  his  book  ; — ■ 

"  uutot 

FBEUKDES   tS'  ESOLASP 

^KWIDUXT 

VOK    tan  VEXFASSEn." 

May  not  this  new  Raleigh  fitly  cry,  not,  "O  the  friendship  of  Priucee!" 
but  "O  the  friendship  of  Physiologists?" 

Thus  we  Bce  that,  as  regards,  first,  the  purpose  of  the  majority  of  Tin- 
sections;  second,  their  severity;  third,  their  number;  fourth,  the  caation 
of  the  cxpcrirocoters ;  fifth,  the  use  of  auawtbeticj* ;  sixth,  the  difference 
between  English  aud  foreign  vivisection, — iu  short,  on  every  one  of  the 
points  of  importance  in  the  controveray, — there  is  contradictiou  on  the 
broadest  scale  betweeu  the  scientific  Trealisea  and  Reiiorts  prepared  for 

"  *',VerriohluiiBeu  d«  UrosaUira*,"  1S»J. 
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'f  btttlireii  af  tlic  rraft  "  and  tn  the  articles  wntt«t)  in  lay  periodicala  for 
tlie  edificatioa  of  the  Britislk  public. 

It  U  for  the  reader  to  jud^  irhjcli  class  of  Btatcmont  rosy,  with  the 
greater  probability,  be  held  to  represent  tlie  genuine  doiugs  and  feelings 
of  the  Trriters. 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  minor  poiot«  whereon  mjr  stotc- 
mcnis  in  the  Fortniyhtly  Review  for  January  have  been  attacked  bv  the 
■writers  in  the  Ninetivnth  Centttry  and  Fortnir/htli/  Hevietc  fur  March. 

Sir  'William  Oull  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  authority  on  drugs  and 
diseases.^  Perhaps  for  that  reason  he  has  scarcely  derated  much  leisure 
to  the  study  of  morals  and  divinity.  Had  be  done  no  he  would  scarcely 
hare  asked,  "  What  casuist  can  doubt  the  moral  duty  (of  pressing  ou 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge),  with  the  parable  of  the  Talents  before 
him  ?'■  The  eaeuiat  is,  I  think,  yet  to  be  found  who  will  mniutain  that 
the  purauit  oC  knowledge  is  not  morally  limited,  like  every  oilier  human 
pursuit,  by  the  lawfulneu  of  the  means  to  be  therein  employed ;  and 
certainly  our  fashionable  physician  stands  alone  in  an  iuterpretatioa 
of  the  Gospel  parable  which  would  represent  the  Teacher  aa  recom- 
mending the  man  with  fire  talents  to  increase  them — let  us  MJ, 
by  knocking  down  and  robbing  the  man  with  one.  As  Sir  WiUiom 
Gull  has  begun,  however,  to  study  the  Bible,  1  may  point  out  to  him 
that  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  he  will  find  the  ruin  of  the 
whole  human  race  attributed  to"  the  acquisition  of  knowledge"  regard- 
less of  lawful  limitation. 

Tlie  e^ipericncc  of  six  years  has  coUTinecd  most  of  us  that  to  argue  a 
point  of  animal  suffering  with  a  viviacctor  is  not  a  very  hu]icful  [iroceeding, 
There  is  one  matter,  however,  whcreiu,  as  he  seems  to  refer  to  me,  I 
shall  try  to  convict  Sir  W.  GuU.  Ho  ridicules  my  expression  of  "  baking 
alive,''  applied  to  the  dog^  in  Bernard's  stove,  and  through  a  page  and  a 
half  he  labours  to  cxplaiu  that  the  siifTeriugs  of  Bernard's  victims  were 
only  those  of  a  man  dying  of  fever.  "  The  animal — or  man,"  he  says, 
"  is  under  sucli  circumstances  (lliosc  of  fever)  baked  alive" — and  he  leaves 
the  impression  that  in  his  opiniun  the  pain  of  the  stove  and  the  pain  of 
the  ferer  were  equal.  Here  is  whot  a  physiologist  of  a  different  school 
wrote  recently  in  the  Sficetalc,  respecting  similar  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Kdmund  Gurncy  in  the  Carnbill  Magazine: — 

"In  the  baking  oxperimonts,  of  which  Mr.  Guni«y  stales  a  great  deal  btw) 
Vceo  Rtatio,  according  to  liirn  '  the  nclus!  mode  of  death  wa,*  not  exeeptionftlly 
painful,'  in  proof  of  which  he  statca  tliat  '  the  stages  of  death  wore  faintncss  and 
cxh.-iiistion,  pn«iiing  on  to  coma,  and,  finally,  some  convnlsive  movements.'  Now, 
Mr.  GumoT.  b<'iDg  a  laynLMi,  may  ho  excused  when,  minguided  perhaps  by 
some  friendly  vivisector,  ho  cornea  to  the  inwcdiblt  coiiclusioa  that  death  by 

*  SirWilUaju  Qtillbdldtbc  norslCommiagioa,b'<rfrarcr  CQ-  5a45),wh«u  aek«dl*'AaMauda 
rvniedial  drags,  we  tiiero  manT  nbtoh  you  c&n  cnDraeratc  si  bwing  hm-a  dlsDOvnod  by 
tlimw  nroctMcsi  (vivU«ctii>nc>,"  "I  am  dott^  to  uj*  tkat  Iota  ui>t ■  great beli*t«r  ui 
drajgi."* 
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bitlcinir  in  R«t  exceptionally  puAfal ;  but  he  oti^^ht,  at  the  xay  least,  to  faavfl 
tulica  the  opiaioa  or  tlcacriptign  of  the  «xpcruncntcr  who  perrormcd  Qic  cxpori- 
m«Ql8,  to  whom  full  relerencc  was  given.  As  lie  haa  failed  to  do  »o,  I  sbull 
supply  the  (jiiotatioD  in  question  Ttom  Claude  Bernard,  in  'La  Chaleur  Aoitiuile,* 
Ports,  1876,  page  S&6  : — '  When  the  animal  feels  the  toxic  effects  of  tbc  beat, 
it  presents  a  Mritai  of  8ym[>toins  wliich  nre  conataaC  and  damctcrirtic.  At 
lirst,  it  is  Bomeirhat  agitated ;  eoon  respinttion  and  circulation  become  accelentted ; 
the  anim&l  gaspe,  it  pants,  at  lut  it  &Ils  into  convulsiQaB,  and  with  a  Boreain 
(^usiont  un  en),  it  generally  dies  suddenly.' 

"  Surely  Mr.  Gunitiy  does  not  mean  to  (jtdbblft  over  the  Cflnns  '  boiling  alivs' 
and  '  bilking  alive.'  As  fur  as  the  experiments  Are  conceraed,  where  tlie  aointals 
were  pl&oed  till  tboy  died  in  a  Utile  oven  orer  a  fire  (of  which  a  woodcut,  re- 
produopd  by  photograpliy,  of  the  oriftinal,  in  toe.  at.,  page  S4",  generally 
aeeompanies  the  textual  descriptioiiA)^  no  othtr  term  could  poaibly  bo  applied 
(baa  '  baking  dire.'"— Spccfafcr,  Fob.  11,  1BIJ2. 

In  Bhort,  if  for  "  stove"  we  substitute  "  oven,"  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  give  an  aimwyr  to  the  simple  questions — I.  Is  the  pain  of  fever 
(such  as  many  of  us  have  eiidureil  for  three  weeks,  and  recovered  afler- 
warda)  equivalent  to  the  pain  of  being  put  luto  a  machine  at  such  a 
tcmpcratiin;  as  that  wc  »hould  die  in  a  few  minutes  ?  2.  Ought  a  living 
rabbit  inside  euch  a  machine  to  be  described  by  a  dilTercnt  word  from  a 
dead  rabbit  put  into  it  and  taken  out  after  a  few  minutes  longer^  ft  to 
be  eaten  / 

I  am  content  now  to  lenve  this  point,  which  is  a  ftamplc  of  tbc  general 
treatment  of  our  charges  by  the  advocates  of  vivisection ;  but  before 
dismissing  Sir  W.  Gull,  I  must  express  my  amaxcmcut  that  he  should 
have  quitted  the  safe  field  of  vague  denial  and  .<>uggC3tion,  and  committed 
himself  to  a  matter  of  definite  numbers,  whereon  his  readers  need  only 
use  their  eyes  on.  a  visit  to  the  Victoria  Street  Society's  Library,  to  sec 
that  he  has  in&dc  a  statement* — as  an  Italian  would  politely  say, 
pienamente  inesutto.  Sir  William  saya  (pp.  4G0,  401),  "  Bernard,  in 
these  (stove)  experiments,  saerifiecd  two  pigeons,  two  guinita  pigs,  less 
than  twenty  rabbitH,  and  si.v  dogs."  Where  did  he  find  this  number 
"six?"  I  have  before  me  Claude  llcniard's  own  book,  wherein  the 
disputed  experiments  an;  detailed,  and  diagrams  of  the  stoves  inserted 
(pp.  317  et  »tq.  to  pp.  358,  35i>) ;  two  pages  arc  occupied  hy  a  synop- 
tical table  of  the  experiments  which  were  performed  in  the  first  and 
simplest  stove  or  oven,  with  the  diagram  of  whifh  many  of  my  readers 
are  uo  doubt  familiar.  lu  this  table  I  read  in  one  column  the  word 
" ihUn'  three  times,  then  eleven  times,  and  then  twice.  Only  one  of 
these  dogs  is  said  to  have  been  withdrawn,  and  to  have  aurtivcd  after 
thirty-six  seconds  only  of  tbc  stove.  Another,  which  was  also  withdrawn, 
died  in  four  hours. 

If  Sir  William  Gull  finds  that  3  +11+2  amouut  to  6,  I  shall 
ventnrc  to  offer  him  a  copy  of  Colenso's  Arithtaetic,  out  of  consideratioa 
for  his  patients,  to  whom  his  peculiar  views  of  the  Rrst  Rule  might 
prove  of  importance  in  a  prescription  for  pliysie. 

Of  the  second  stove  or  oven,  of  which  Bernard  gives  a  diigraoi  id  his 
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next  chapter,  aud  iu  vbtcli  aiiotber  series  of  dogs  and  other  AnitnaU 
were  baked.  Sir  William  Gull  takes  no  notice  at  all.  From  liis 
triumphant  conclusion  respecting  the  results  of  the  martvrdom  of  the 
"  six  "  dogH,  thi!  unwary  reader  might  suppose  that  wc  had  quite  got  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mystery  of  fever.  To  those  who  have  lost  their 
nearest  and  dearest  by  such  disease,  there  must  he  aoraethiiig-  ineffably 
tantalizing  in  these  perpetual  promises — while  wc  arc  all  the  time  pre- 
cisely where  wc  were;  aud  I  ooufcss  to  being,  for  my  own  part,  just  % 
little  sick  of  these  Hopes  wliieh  (it  has  been  remarked)  "  spring  eternnl 
in  the  pbj'siulugical,  as  iu  the  human,  breast."  She  is,  1  think, 
Homcwhat  of  uu  impostor  this  "  Hope"  of  Science — who  leans  not  on  an 
anchor,  hut  oguiuat  a  vivisecting  trough,  and  whom  her  supposed  sisters. 
Faith  andCboritj-,  would,  I  i'ancy,  be  quick  to  repudiate.  The  references 
to  this  hope  in  every  page  of  every  defence  of  vivisection  call  to  mind 
the  8tor\-  of  Sir  Boyle  Kochc  in  the  Dublin  Purliameut,  when  lie  main- 
tained that  the  L'uion  with  Knglaud  liad  brought  uucountetl,  but  not 
easily  defined,  benefits  to  Ireland.  "  Honourable  gentlemen,"  said  Sir 
Boyle,  nilli  Hibcruian  eloquence,  "  may  titter,  but  when  (he  Day  of 
Judyment  comes  tliey  will  see  the  good  the  Union  has  done  to  Ireland." 
Just  so.  And  when  the  Day  of  Judgment  comes — scarcely  sooner — wc 
shall  look  for  the  promised  cure  of  ferer  and  cholera,  cancer  and  con- 
sumption by  mCAO!<  of  vivisection. 

Sir  William  does  not  conclude  without  again  parading  jtis  singular 
ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  ethics.  Quite  calmly  be  enounces  the 
astounding  canon  :  "  Our  obligations  to  the  lower  creatures  arise  out  o/ 
oitrsehet.  Wo  owe  it  to  ourselves  that  wc  ahould  treat  tbcm  with 
tenderness."  The  Catholic  doctrine,  that  we  owe  it  to  Oud  to  be  kind  to 
His  creatures,  exhibits  one  side  of  the  truth.  The  doctrine  of  the  intni- 
tionalist  Butler,  and  the  utilitarian  Bentham,  that  we  owe  to  every 
sentient  creature  to  spare  it  pain,  simply  because  it  i»  sentient,  sets  forth 
the  larger  truth.  But  the  doctrine  of  Sir  WiUiam  Gull,  that  duty  to  the 
lover  animals  is  exclusively  a  personal  duty  (like  truth,  temperance, 
and  chastity),  seems  to  reveal  incomprehension  of  the  very  alphabet  of 
norab.  There  is  however  just  one  thing  which  the  great  teachers  of 
physical  science  deem  beneath  their  notice.  It  is  that  ecicnce  which 
deals  with  the  noblest  part  of  the  noblest  creature.  The  ganglion  of 
a  wonn  or  the  egg  of  a  maggot  is  iu  their  eyes  more  interesting  than 
the  heart  of  a  poet  or  the  conscience  of  a  saint. 


In  the  second    essay    iu    the  Nineteenth   Century,  the    writer,    Mr. 

Hcmijig,  mentions  with  entire   satisfaction    (heightened  by  the  usual 

condiment  of  Hope]  various  succsssful   experiments  of  inoculation  of 

■rabies,   tuberculosis,  glanders   (applied    to  a  "  worthlesn"  horse),  and  of 

anthrax. 

Into   the  iuterminable  controversy  respecting  vaccination  in   all  It* 
forms,  and  the  justice  of  the  pseans  over  *'  cultivated  virus"  ^delightful 
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phrase  I),  which  have  been  ringing  in  our  cars  this  winter,  it  would  be 
idle  here  to  »pr»k.  I  note  that  Etlready  there  am  signs  of  a  return 
to  a  comparatively  reasonable  frame  of  the  scientific  raiud,  Doticeable 
particularly  in  a  report  published  in  Dr.  Lauder  Uruuton'a  journal,  the 
Practitioner,  for  Mareb,  of  experiments  made  in  Hungary  in  correction 
of  ihase  of  Pasteur.  The  re]iortem,  who  seem  to  have  carried  out  veiy 
large  iuquiries,  say  that  tliey  "  canntit  overlook  the  fact  that  after  the 
protective  inoculations,  tkc  deathMfrom  other  dueaMes,  or  more  correctly 
those  in  which  the  poat-mortcm  appearances  were  those  of  catarrh, 
pneumonia,  di&toma,  stn>Qg:ylii&,  and  pericarditis,  and  not  those  of 
anthrax,  occurred  cxclu^rely  among  the  inoculated  animals"  (p.  23S). 
They  add  that  "  there  ore  Htill  several  doubts  about  the  method  from  u 
public  health  jiuiut  of  view,"  aud  that  "  of  great  importance  is  the 
queittiou  whether  the  meat,  milk.  Sec,  of  inoculated  auimals  can  convey 
authrax."  .iVftcr  referring  to  the  iucoiiccivable  multiplication  of  disease 
germs  ill  liviiig  and  dead  auimala  which  would  follow  the  extensive  use  of 
inoculation — germs  which  "  might  regain  their  original  virulence,  and 
ia  thi«  roundabout  way  aETcct  mcu  and  other  animnls" — the  committee 
coiichidc  that  the  "  immediate  general  application  of  PMtcur's  method 
in  the  form  demoustratcd  to  us  here  would  he  prectpitatCj  that  It  should 
least  of  all  be  recommended  by  the  State ;  and  that  ....  the  perform- 
auce  of  protective  iuoculatlon  by  private  iudividuaU  should  be  completely 
forbidden  .  .  .  .  "  (p.  335). 

The  meu  of  science  will  uo  doubt  vruigle  over  this  matter  for  some 
time  to  come.  Meanwhile  the  lay  public  may  exercise  its  own  bumble 
common  sense  on  a  problem  nearly  connected  therewith.  Whither  is 
Pustcurism  to  lead  us  '{  Vaccination  as  u  protection  from  one  special 
epidemic  is  a  thing  which  the  majority  of  us  have,  rightly  or  wrougly, 
accepted  as  a  wise  measure,  tiiough  the  smti-raccimitors  have  shown 
cause  both  to  doubt  the  extent  of  its  preser^'atire  power,  and  to  credit  it 
with  certAiu  "{jhuatly  risks"  more  terrible  than  those  from  which  it 
should  shield  us." 

Accepting  vaccination,  however,  as  a  preservative  from  one  diseasCi 
how  will  it  be  when  we  and  onr  eatlle  are  to  try  twenty  similar  pre- 
servatives for  twenty  other  diseases  '■*  Is  it  really  to  be  believed  that 
thc^ordcr  of  things  has  been  so  perversely  constituted  as  that  the  health 
oF  men  and  bcaflts  is  to  be  sought,  not  as  we  fondly  believed  by  pure 
and  sober  living  and  clcaultuces,  but  by  the  pollution  of  the  very 
fountains  of  hfc  with  the  confluent  streams  of  a  dozen  filthy  disease*  ?  ilr. 
Fleming  iuditu»  a  psalm  of  triumph  over  the  prospect  of  a  bouudlcsti  ticld 
of  inoculations  just  opening  to  the  activity  of  medical  men  and  veterinary 
surgeons,  who  will  go  forth  like  so  many  sowers  ta  KcrateU  the  people 
aud  cattle  instead  of  the  grouud,  and  drop  "  cultivated  virus"  by  way 
of  seed.  Arc  wc  then,  our  oxen,  our  sheep,  our  pigs,  our  fowls  (that 
is  tu  say,  our  own  bodies  and  the  food  which  nourishes  them),  all  to  be 
vaccinated,  porciuated,    ct]uiiiatcd,  couiuixed,  feliuizcd,  and  bovinatod. 
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uucc,  twice,  twenty  limes  in  our  lirea,  or  iu  a  yeax  ?  Are  ne  to  be 
converted  iuto  so  m&oy  living  nest*  £or  the  comfortable  ineabhtion  of 
disease  germs?  la  our  meat  to  be  saturated  with  "  Tims,"  our  milk 
drawn  from  inoculated  cows,  our  eggs  laid  by  diseased  hens — iu  sliort, 
are  we  to  brcakfaatj  diue,  and  sup  upon  disesise  by  way  of  seciuriug  tbe 
Ix;rfcction  of  health  ? 

Surely,  when  this  last  medical  bubble  liaa  burst,  it  will  be  deemed 
the  emptiest  aud  the  ugliest  of  the  long  series  of  wbicli  potable  gold 
and  the  Elixir  of  Life  formed  the  beginning. 

The  third  article  in  the  NineleealM  CttUury  is  by  Dr.  Lauilcr  Brunton, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  *'  Handbook."  The  gist  of  it  consists  in  the 
attribution  to  vivisection  of  certain  alleged  advances  in  our  knowledge 
of  digitalis,  Btrychnia,  Calabar  bean,  pepsin,  chloral,  and  uitratc  of  omyL 
One  would  conjecture  at  first  sight  that,  with  all  these  uew  weapons 
wherewith  to  combat  the  Destroyer,  the  docton*  would  by  this  lime 
have  sensibly  rcducal  the  rntca  of  mortality,  aud  that  at  least  four  or 
five  diseases  Hliuuld  have  been  dciinituly  conqucrod.  A  few  llgui'cs  to 
such  cRcct  from  the  [Irgifltrar-Gcncral's  Kepori  (which  I  fear  some- 
how records  quite  an  opposite  state  of  things]  would  certainly  be  more 
satisfactory  thau  to  find  all  these  new  remedies  paraded  before  us 
viithout  any  uicuns  of  clieektug  the  boasted  results.  Ulie  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  these  larj^c  statements  may  be  noted  even  by  one  who,  like 
myself,  cuunot  pretend  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter — for  example, 
in  two  instuiicca  out  of  Dr.  Lauder- Bruutou's  list : — 


"Tho  experiments  of  Liichainger,"  Dr.  Bninton  snys,  "and  of  Bokiton&ky 
prove" — BO  and  so.  "  If  ibea  w«  sliouli]  give  strjcliniB  at  bedlimc  to  the  con- 
■uin)>Uv«  patient,  we  sliuuld  prc^viit  tiio  ^wcata.  We  try  it  accordingly,  and 
the  i>csult  shows  that  the  pnii;tiiaL  dirductiotis  Irom  iI)l-so  up^iurcntly  uaekas 
experiments  on  animals  are  correct,  for  (he  sweats  cease  aud  thu  proslintion 
dinppearar  (p.  4(id). 

This  Itlnd  of  thing  addressed  to  the  public  who  read  the  Sinetecntk 
Ceninry  sonuds  delightfully  clear  and  eonclusire.  But,  by  chance,  I 
compare  it  with  another  report,  written  by  Dr.  iJninton  for  tiifl 
sdentific  brethren,  and  reprinted  from  "St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
Reports,"  vol,  X.V.  In  this  latter  hone«t  report  there  are  cited  four  cases 
wherein  the  bcQeficent  effects  of  strychnia  were  tested.      Iu  Case  1  the 

* 

patient  died  having  had  "  no  uight-sn-eats  until  ii  few  days  before  death." 
Iu  Case  2  the  remedy  for  the  sweats  caused  tlic  patient  tu  think  it 
increased  her  cough  every  time  it  was  admin istcrc<l.  In  Case  3  the 
remedy  seems  to  have  mwic  little  difference.  In  Case  4  it  seems  to 
hare  stopped  the  sweats,  but  we  arc  uot  told  whether  the  paticut 
recovered.  These  results  scurecly  bear  out,  I  think,  the  unlimited 
assertion  in  the  Xineteeuth  Ctnlnrij,  that  on  the  application  of 
remedy  "  the  sweats  cease  aud  the  prostration  disappears.'' 
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tells  us — 08  if  the  matter  were  beTond 


Aj^aiD,  Dr.  Ijaoder  Sniaton 
doubt: —  ,. 

"  The  aciion  oTcarboIic  M:iA  wai  firrt  B^M&iuAtically  invciligatttd  hj  Loatain, 
aiid  ita  apjilicttUou  t>j  Lister  to  aurgcry  i«  one  of  tbe  groatest  boons  to  bumaaity 
ofmodiTa  times.  Of  its  uuporianc^  in  aotisemic  suraan;  iiooaecaa  bo  iooorant" 
(p.  483). 

Who  that  reads  the  aboTe  lu  tlie  SineteaUh  Century  would  suppose 
that  at  the  recent  Cougress  one  of  the  moat  ctniucnt  siu-gcons  aud  vivi- 
scctors  in  Scotland,  Dr.  Keith,  stated  that  Itc  bad  abandoned  the 
system  of  carbulic  acid,  because  he  found  it  to  poison  botii  biuisclf  and 
his  patieut?  Another  no  less  emiueot  Eaglisb  sui^con,  Mr.'lAvson 
Tait,  wruti;  publicly  two  months  ago  of  Mr.  Lister's  boasted  ligature: 
"If  the  carbolic  ligature  hod  oeveF  been  tried  on  animals,  where  H 
secois  to  answer  admirably,  it  nerer  would  have  been  tried  on  liuoiau 
patients,  where  it  faiU  uiiaerably  &ud  hoa  cokt  mauy  liveat'?-— iLettcr  to 
Bimingham  Vailj/  :!4aU,  July  2J,  1S«2. 


j'n)'     i/liJI     1 


I) 
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jutw  reach  the  enay  of  Professor  Yco  Ib  iX\c  Fortaiffhtly  Rtview. 
It  chiefly  cuuaista  of  contradictions  of  my  statement.'i  in  the  Jauuaiy 
Jiumbcr  of  the  same  Itevicw,  together  with  sonac  remarks  on  the  noble 
article  q£  the  Lurd:Cib,^f  JusiMet-ffihiob^hodiperhape  best  beifsaaed  in 

WlcnCC,    _  ,.|i     !,      I-    •    in    ■■..■if     TA     ,V.   .."v*       i-ii"     -H"'-'    ' 

I'rofesior  Yco  rcfcn  at  great  Icagth  to  the  annual  Parliameatary 
Rcluriis  of  Lieciist'ii  aiid  Certificates  granted  under  the  ViTiaeo- 
tiou  Act,  to  prove  the  ejctrcuie  paucity  cf  painful  experiments, 
aud  adds,  "No  one  vr'H,  I  thinly,  jiresumo  1u  say  that  this  m-idence 
is  not  abaulutcly  uDimpcacUable  and  without  prejudtce." — "No  one?" 
^'by,  who  in  their  scn»ca  takes  the  word  of  accused  mca  for  their  own 
accret  doings,  aud  of  what  else  do  these  retuiua  consist  ?  Thero  is  not 
even  a  pretence  of  real  pct^onal  overlooking  of  tfac  laboratories  by  the 
losjicctor,  much  leas  of  visits  paid  unawares.  No  doubt  Mr.  Busk 
has  correctly  noted  the  number  of  Ucotises  actually  granted  by  the 
Home  Office — so  far  is  a  safe  maiterofofficiiil  routine.  But  respecting 
the  uumbcr  of  experiments  performed  under  each  license,  aud  the  degree 
of  paiu  inflicted  iu  such  cxpcrimeuts,  it  is  really  crediting  ua  with  too 
much  aimpHcity,  "  weak-minded  humanitarian s'  though  we  bo,  to  sap- 
pose  wc  shall  take  the  word  of  the  very  men  whom  the  rctnrna  arc 
intended  to  check.  Uid  not  Dr.  Yeo  indulge  iu  a  aroilc  when  he  wrptc 
the  following  ; — "  Tlicrc  arc  no  signs  of  auy  attempt  to  keep  back  any- 
thing ou  the  parts  of  tlte  expei-imeuters;  on  the  contrarj-,  they  seem 
to  have  been  rather  too  ptinclUious"  ?  ,    ,  , 

It  is  not  cosy  to  write  ou  such  a  matter  ns  Inspection  under  the 
Viviacction  Act  made  by  au  Inspector  who  has  been  the  elected  Vice- 
President  of  that  Royal  Society  to  which  idl  the  leading  viviacctora 
belong.  But  the  following  fable  will  perhaps  convey  the  sense  iu  which 
not  a  few  of  us  regard  the  matter: — 
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FABLE. 

"  A  Farmor  oncii  vrits  much  troQblcd  by  Min:  ia  bis  Bnru.  So  ho  went  to  tho 
LiOQ  nwA  btggcd  for  n  On.  The  Lion  at  first  promised  to  send  tHc  Cjit,  Inir. 
prOMntly  up  cama  3,000  Mice  to  th«  Lloii'a  Den,  and  ttqaeakcd  »a  IodJ  nt  tlifl 
notion,  ihac  Lhe  Ltoii,  vho  liiu  &  anuuking  kiudnt-ju  fcr  Mici;,  shook  his  mane,  and 
vrioked  at  tiie  Mice,  iwid  H]K>kc  thus:  'I  iniwt  give  the  CnL  to  S[r.  Hull ;  but 
don't  he  afraid  I  Piis»y  Hhiill  not  ent  you.*  So  the  Cut  nns  turned  into 
the  R.nrn.  It  vnt»  k  nic«  f>le«k  Cot,  who  w<>nt  piirrinj  up  and  down  with  &  b«II 
round  tta  nedc,  aai  uever  condosoended  to  look  down  .1  Mouflivhale.  Indeed,  it 
hud  enough  to  do  lapping  its  own  craam  without  thinking  of  Mice.  80  when- 
ever anybody  ajikcd  liow  things  were  going  on,  ih«  Oat  wiid  always  '  Purr,*  and 
never,  '  Mow,  mew,'  nnd  after  a  few  years  th«ro  were  twico  as  many  Mice  is 
the  Burn  as  wh«n  the  Farmer  asked  for  the  CaL*" 

Frofcflaor  Yeo  next  qaotes,  as  of  great  urcigbta^aiast  aiiti-rivisectors, 
the  resolution  of  the  recciit  Congress  in  favour  of  vivisection.  Considering 
tbat  orooug  tbo  votes  taken  in  favour  of  this  rciolution  were  no  doubt 
bia  owu  and  those  of  Profeaaora  Humphry,  RutherfonI,  Fcrricr,  Baoeiti, 
Hcrmuim,  Browu-Seiiuanl,  Charcot,  Beclard,  Chanveau,  Vircbow, 
Flint,  aud  GoUe,  it  in  almoat  (juizzical  to  ask  us  to  be  impressed  hy  their 
solemn  approval  of  their  otrn  practice.  A  general  meeting  of  the 
Dominicaa  Order  three  cciiturica  ago  would  assuredly  hare  passed 
equally  unanimously  a  parallel  resolution : — "That  this  assembly  record* 
its  conriction  thnt  Antes  tta  Fh  have  proved  of  the  utmost  »ervie«  to 
religion  in  the  past,  and  arc  indispensable  to  the  immortal  interests  of 
the  human  race." 

Lastlvj  I  come  to  the  portion  of  Professor  Yeo's  article  which 
penoDally  coacems  me.  I  take  up  the  glove  lie  has  thrown  down,  and 
call  the  readers  of  this  Review  to  vitncas  that  I  do  bo  without  the  smallest 
hesitation. 

ProfcBBor  Yeo  cnlU  in  question  three  of  the  cbscb  of  Knglisb  cruelty 
cited  by  me  in  t!ie  Fortnighlly  Review  for  January.    First,  bo  says  :— 

*'  In  the  first  th«  phyaioIogii>t  is  qaobed  as  M^yiDg  :  'As  soon  as  the  cat  eomw 
out  of  the  chlorofciTm,  it  liui  in  a  ht:lpleM  Btat«,  and  does  not  more  or  give  any 
sign*  of  ft«ling.'  Coiumonting  on  thi«  cue,  MIsa  Cob1)e^|mta  ignoring  the 
iiiiporlsnt  word  vhhrojhm — Ki]gg<'St:*  tliiit  thenniiiial  b  parvlysed  hy  the  tnlenaity 
of  its  agony.'  Can  she  really  undarstand  the  matter  so  little  as  to  imagine 
that  au  aninial  supers  inteose  agony  when  it  ia  completely  etupvficd  by 
chloroform  ?" 

Commenting  on  these  remarks  of  Professor  Yeo,  I  observe  that  he, 
quite  ignoring  the  irajwrtant  words  "comes  out  of"  before  "  chloroform," 
ruliukcs  mc  for  not  understanding  the  cat  to  be  "  stupefied  by 
chlorofonu  "  when  the  cxpcrimcDtcr  had  expressly  described  it  as  having 
"  comfOKf  o/Mf  chloroform."  What  does  "coming  out  of  chloroform" 
mean,  if  not  that  the  anicathetic  efrects  of  the  drug  had  ceased  ? 

2.  Professor  Yeo  dispntes  my  statements  respecting  Profeasor  Ruther- 
ford's experiments,  which  he  says  were  "  taken  from  an  inaccurate  account 
of  tbe  operations  by  Dr.  Walker,"  and  arc  introduced  by  tbc  statement 
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tbat  at  least  fifty  doga,  under  tlie  express  itauction  uf  the  taw  u  it 
stands,  were  used  iu  tlic  cxpcrimcutit.      Professor  Vco  ^lea  on  to  sa^r: — 

"  We  havi>  soeii  bjr  tbo  official  rcporla  that  no  surli  nuiattcr  of  aniniaU  suffered 
pnin  during  tKft  yoAr  ia  uliich  Crof^ssor  liuUtorfurJ  idsij«  tbe»e  6xp«rimeat8 
(187S).  ...  1  hftppeu  10  ]tniiTr  that  (lio  exact  number  ofanlmjils  tui-j  by  Pro- 
fessor RutberfnrJ  under  llie  certidcnte  in  ijuttstion  wm  twelve,  tuid  tbal  Ui«jr 
form  tlifM-foiiTtha  ainW  thf>  experiment*  where  tba  pain  can  bo  catled  appreciable 
that  were  done  during  tbnt  year." 

In  TBT  reference  bi  Ppofrasor  Iluthcrfanrs  experiments  ia  the  Fi/rt- 
nightly  Rtvieto,  1  gflre  do  date  -whatcrei-,  and  I  know  not  by  vhai  nutbority 
Pi'ofcssorYco  plcaspsto  fix  on  tbat  of  1878.  According  to  Dr.  Rutherford's 
onu  filatcmcnt  in  thf  SL-ieutific  Reports  of  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
May  5th,  1877,  aud  December  l4th,  1878, 1  find  tbat  altogether  no  l«8 
than  aixty-scvcu  dogs  {as  a  mimcuuia)  were  tortured.  "Each  expcri- 
mentj"  Profeaaor  Kutberford  aays,  "lasted  the  ciilirc  day,  at  the  eloee  of 
whicli  tbo  animal  was  killed  and  the  aiioKntary  canal  examined."  In 
the  Ecrica  for  1878,  I  find  that  tbirly-onc  dogs  were  thus  ex pcrimeuled 
on ;  and  1  now  »»k  Profcswr  Yco  to  be  good  cuougU  to  explain  how  the 
"twelve  dogs"  nhich  be  "happens  to  know"  was  tbc  "exact"  number 
mcd  by  ProfesKor  Kutberford  in  1878,  ninnaged  between  thoni  to  be 
killed  Ihirly-one  times  oirr,  and  have  tbcir  alimentary  caiiaU  thirt;f>one 
times  examined?  Truly,  these  conflicting  accounts  of  Professor  Euther< 
fonl  ill  a  scientific  lteport>  and  of  Professor  Kutberford 'c  friend  in  Qu 
Forlnighthj  Review, »xe  exceedingly  puzzling  to  the  lay  intelligence;  bat 
perhaps  Professor  Yeo's  little  mistake  of  twelve  dogs  for  thirty-one  still 
leares  his  Btatemeut  "  accurate  enough  for  scientific  purposes  ?" 

As  to  Professor  Yco's  refeienee  to  the  Official  Itc[X)rt,  wbicli  statea 
that  "no  such  number  of  animals  sufiercd  pain  during  the  year  in 
which  Professor  Ilutbcrford  made  IbcBc  ciperimeuta,"  I  can  only  re- 
mark tbat,  with  Profosaor  Rutherford's  own  account  of  his  doga  in 
our  bands,  wc  need  no  better  cTidencc  of  tlie  tnutworthiucss  of 
those  Official  Reports  on  which  linlf  Professor  Yeo's  paper  is  fonnded 
OS  "unimpeachable  nvidence." 

ft.  Finally,  wc  arrive  at   Professor   Yeo's  laat  challenge.      He  saya 

(p.  aci):- 

"  Tbc  third  aet  ot  experimente  adduced  in  proof  of  English  cruelty  is  that  per- 
Formod  by  Dr.  May  on  the  innervniion  of  the  lidney,  which  wn*  mentioned  is 
the  Pliysiologicnl  Section  ofclie  IntvmatioQni  Mvtliciil  Congrcsa.  Of  tliuM  c.xp«ri* 
luontA,  Miss  Cobbe  admits  s)i«  knows  nothing,  yet  she  saggeats  tliat  th«y  may 
prove  a  ghastly  counterpart  to  some  others,  and  she  app«aui  in  a  telUnc  manner 
to  Dr.  Roy'n  hearers  to  toll  il"  wlutt  llioso  exp<rini«nu  w«re.  I  heard  him  on 
that  occanon,  and  liare  also  »ei-n  him  ojieratc.aiid  I  cm  awurc  your  readers  t\at 
■ikt  it{/lieti4m  cf^min  had  no  pari  in  the  invtftijjalion,  for  t!i4>  nniiiial  wftH  kept  undor 
chloroform  all  the  lime,  and  was  killtfd  befors  Jt  recovered  from  tho  ao»stb«tic  ** 
(p.  362). 

Here,  then,  wr  have  something  definite  to  go  upon.  Frofetsor  Yeo 
says,  be  "haa  seen"  Dr.  Roy  "operate,"  and  tbat  the  "infliction  of  pain 
'    '  DO  part  in  tbc  investigation."    It  would  be  too  miserable  a  prcvarica- 
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tioii  to  offer  thin  RMurance  concerning  one  oxpcrimGnt,  if  others  of  the 
same  scries  involved  friglitfiil  agony  under  curare  alone.  I  tlicrefore 
\  BuniDC  that  Br.  Vco  lias  here  pledged  hU  honour  that  the  infliction  of 
pain  had  no  part  in  any  of  tlicsc  iureatigatious  of  Dr.  Roy  dcscrihcd  at 
the  Congre»ft,  ccrtaiul/  not  iu  tlic  leading  part  of  them.  Nov,  what 
arc  the  farts? 

Dr.  Roy  lias,  I  find,  puWishcd  an  account  of  these  experiments  in  two 
articles:  first,  on  the  Mechanism  of  the  Itcnal  Secretion,  in  iho  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Cambridge  Phihmphieal  Soeielg,  May  23i-d,  1681;  and 
second,  on  the  Physiologj'  and  Pathology  of  the  Spleen,  in  the  Jmtmal 
of  Pktfsiohgy,  for  January,  1882.  In  both  these  articles  he  states  that 
the  animal— ral)hit,  cat,  or  dog,  in  most  cases  tbc  latter — was  kept  fully 
under  the  influence  of  ether,  clilorofonn,  or  morphia,  or  a  combination 
of  two  of  these,  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  experiment. 
Ttiese  Btatemcnta  will  be  presently  analyzed. 

I  DOW  oSvr  to  the  reader  a  summary'  of  the  contents  of  thene  papers, 
and  a  oommcutary  upon  thcni,  drawn  up  by  a  gentleman  perfectly 
qoBlified  io  deal  -with  them  acicntifirally: — 

"  Of  the  charaiior  of  these  e.t|)eriin«nt8  all  fbreign  Dxperinienters  would  ac- 

_knovr1edg«  tb;\t,  tfthey  wcth  not  performed  on  animals  fully  un^or  tlie  iiifIu«OQe 

gf  acHno  antef^tliotlc  or  narcotic,  tho  anifnals  must  havu  snncrGd  atrocious  agony, 

toni  eorore,  perhaps,  than  in  aay  of  tlic  so  macli  rcprabntcd  i>xpci-itiieuu  per- 

»nncd  by  Mantegnz/a;  for  tlint  experiniPiiier  trusted  to  lite  nails  with  wliicli  be 

larded  hia  victims  for  i;nii*ing  irriinlioti  of  nny  sonaory  ncrvcjt  tlioy  iniglii  touch 

in  their  posMgc,  while  ia  Mt.  Roy'i  experiments  the  moft  scnsitirc  ncrvc-s  wcro 

r^fft  carefully  dissected  out,  then  tied,  and  tlio  cut  cndB  irritaied  hy  electricity. 

fow  it  so  happens  that  the  mnjor  portion  of  both  G(>riE!S  of  oxpcriuienis  consisted 

II  n-iLtcliing  tlie  effecU  nf  Teflex  action  reanltiug  from  electrical  irritatiDii  of  the 

fCBt  ends  nf  a  Iarg«  number  of  sensory  ncrvos  vipoii  the  hloinI-vesaeiB  nr  circula- 

mon  ia  cither  organ.     It   is  also  ccrtHiii  that  such   reflt-T   actions  could  not  b« 

obtained  from  auimala  rt^ndered  insensible  bv  aDtesihctios  or  narcotieit.     On  this 

point  the   evidence  of  Dr.  Bnmton,  himMir  an  eminent  vivisoctor,  and  joint 

author  of  the  notorious   '  Handbook,'  as  given    before  the    Roynl  Commission 

(57-i5,  581 1),  is  Tory  nxplicit,  and  it  ii  thcrofom  clear  from  the  resulN  tliat  tlie 

animnlf  were  made  to  su^er  thiK,  the  raoA  agoninng  part  of  the  experiment:':. 

"  Tiic  mutilntions  caused  by  dissecting  out  tbo  vuioua  structures  to  bv  manipu- 
lated might  fairly  be  dpscribed  as  something  truly  awfid,  as  the  detalM  account 
presently  to  be  given  will  demonstrat*.  Most  of  these  mutilations  could  bs  psr- 
fonned  even  wiUi  advantage  to  the  operator,  under  aaaisthetics,  as  a  iu«aaa  of 
.!tcri>ing  the  animals  ijuiet,  but  some  coidd  only  be  dotie  well  under  curare  and 
nrlilicial  respiration;  for  example,  the  dissecting  out  of  th«  roots  of  the  aplanch- 
nics  on  both  sidea  of  the  thorax,  where,  but  for  arrificial  respir«.tian,  the  lungs 
would  collupse  .-inil  the  animal  ai  once  die  of  sufTocatioo.  And  as  ■  matter  of 
fiicc,  we  are  informed  in  both  articlei  that  curare  and  artificial  respiration  were 
used  in  the  f^^rpcri  nients  to  keep  the  dngie  fpiitt ;  and  if  under  t))is  drug  elimuta- 
tion  of  the  seoaory  nerves  took  place  (and  such  a  condition  watt,  from  an  experi- 
menter's point  of  view,  the  most  appropriate),  iheu  the  antm»l»  (to  use  Clnude 
Bernard's  claaaic  cxprcnsion)  ■  endured  the  most  atrocious  suBijrings  that  the 
imaginotion  of  man  can  conccire,'  ■■!— 

"As  regards  the  first  and,  from  the  published  '^^'^  acrerc  oftho 

two  series  of  experimenU,  that  on  the  kiJneys,  t  '  artificial 

reetdration  is  referred  to  without  any  modifyir*"  '••  \  and 
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tbat  thfivo  was  grant  «7UoIcy  id  ifant  seriea  wo  bnve  upoa  aacbortty  bbakueltfiA 
Dr.  V,oy  nor  I>r.  T40  would  dAr«  to  impugn.  In  the  aeooant  of  tlw  SMond  sorid 
of  expeiiiaonta,  »b  tiie  «plu«Q,  Dr.  Hoy  speoki  {'i*i7  and  2^1}  aoinetiineB  of  tfc* 
oorare being o»wl,  'in»ddiiioQ  loan  animrthetie ngt'nt,'  Jiiriiig  elwrtriettiiimUlioa 
of  norvMnnd  of  lli«  niBdulla,  Now.  in  iha  first  |>l.v;p,  wc  almohiteiy  deny  Um 
poffsJbility  of  kcc|»tiit^  aa  nninitil  in'^euaible  b^  atia>$th^lics  dnriiifr  cnrArizntioa; 
itnd  ia  thu  KoconJ  jiliici.-.  if  il  fiiul  lioen  potnible  to  do  »,  the  oporotions  now 
referred  to  ura  pructMOy  liioao  wliicli  coiiM  not  l>o  performoc),  tliat  is  to  say,  tb«y 
would  give  no  rtsult  if  bo  poTformcid  j  and  this  wp  (iifcil  provo  «Iso  from  the  rery 
c'oAi  evidence  given  before  Lbo  CommiGBion  by  Dr.  Lauder  Bniaton,  to  wbga  vtt 
have  •IrODiiy  relerrnl  u  xn  ■cooinpliaked  physiologist  uid  part  aathor  of  tfae 
'Handbook.' 

"  Dr.  Bruntou's  evidence  r&fora  apccijkUy  to  tbal  vviy  opcmtion  011  tlie  ineduUt, 
and  to  ibe  wbole  dn»  of  electrical  siimnliition  of  tic  nerves  wttidi  wo  a«  now 
conBid^ring  i  and  ns  il  in  loo  Tnlimble  to  be  muiilat«(l  in  any  way,  we  give  the 
flvidCDoe  oxftctly  u  it  stiindi  in  ((Ueseioiis  5472-<j-4-6. 

"  '  BIr.  Forstur  aaks,  ',>7A2:  Tbcn  tlic  pnqiOBt.' lor  which  wourali  (curare)  is 
used  is  in  ordar  to  tcR«p  tlie  animxl  qui«t,  Lo  nisike  Ow  experiiiwint  ui  ensior  one 
to  conduct  ? — Vos,  in  fro^  and  in  the  higher  atiinutlA  it  is  to  get  rid  of  MfM 
of  the  efl«ct3  which  tnii^ltt  be  duv  tu  irtilatioa  of  thu  nerve  centnA  For 
OXKiDple,  tJib  iatbe  case  in  name  physiological  RxixTiiiicnt*  that  have  been  made 
in  Gtrnmiiy  by  irritation  of  variDUt  piiru  of  the  nrrvous  Kv-«ti>m  of  the  npper 
part  of  t]io  •pinsi  cord  (/./.,  tnodulln)-  Vou  wnnt  to  oaccalain  the  mtlucnCeof 
that  psJTt  upon  the  vascular  eystcm  generally,  the  ayatem  of  blood-vcas())8,aiid 
you  want  to  asceruiin  l)is.t  alone  If  you  irritate  ihiii  upper  patt  of  tlte  oord 
ndcr  you  have  given  wouroli,  you  only  get  the  nction  up<m  the  blood-Tcssdi ; 
but  if  you  were  to  irriUite  tliis  part  without  giving  wouniU  previously,  you 
woulJ  gtit  the  irriutioii  couductMl  uti  down  the  ordinQry  motor  nerves,  and  get 
all  tha  mtiscles  set  into  viulrnt  action;  tho  action  of  the  nuiacles  wmild  nut 
npon  tho  vejwU,  nnd  you  would  get  the  whole  oxporimonl  disturbed.' 

"  '  fi743.  Ia  thero  anything  Xo  preventyour  giving  both  drugs,  or  g;)vii^  then 
mixed  together,  so  as  to  stop  the  \im\\  by  tha  chlorororm  nud  th«  nervona  mov** 
mont  by  wouraii  ? — Yes,  thkiie  t«,  and  it  is  this  :  in  very  many  of  th«M  »xperi- 
mente  you  want  to  ascertain  what  ia  tenuvd  the  redex  action  j  tliat  is  say,  that 
an  impression  is  made  upon  a  nerve,  and  goes  up  to  tlia  oord,  and  ia  tcaasutitMd 
down.  N'ow,  chloroform  acts  upon  iheretlexGenUrCB.aiLdaboliaheatholriaAiwaM 
completely ;  90  thsit  if  yon  givf  tho  wouraii,  which  paralyzes  tho  cnda  of  the 
motor  nervea,  and  giv«  chioroform,  which  paralyica  the  reflex  centrea;,  joti 
dvpriva  yoiintelf  of  tha  possibility,  in  many  iostaoces,  of  loaking  ealtsfnetoijr 
e:(pei'iinents. 

"'^7-14.  But  aro  there  not  many  instance*  in  whiuli  yon  give  wouraii 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  getting  tl^ie  aaiiiial  parfecUy  t^uMtJ— Vas^.  ihoH 
inttancQS  I  have  named.  ,        '  ,    1 

"  '  5719.  But  if  it  is  done  lor  the  purpoee  of  gotlisg  the  «nia)ai  |>erfectly  '4)ai«t, 
could  not  chloroform  be  given  also?— No,  for  that  very  reason;  if  yon  wbt< 
to  give  chloroform,  the  experinn-nc  would  hti  at  an  end ;  ^ou  would  han 
abolished  the  action  of  the  rcllcx  centres,  and  thus  you  might  a«  well  not  du  tht 
eNporiineiit  at  all.' 

"Now,  with  that  exnct  and  lucid  explanation  of  Dr.  Brunton  boTore  ihetn, 
dscjQ  oither  Dr.  Uoy  or  Dr.  Yeo  pret«nd  that  an  Einiwthctic  wax-used  to  make  lb4 
atutnats  imensiblu,  either  undiu  cuTitfo  or  without  it,  while  electrical  axataclaa 
of  those  aenaory  nerves  was  being  conducted,  to  obtain  reflex  reactiom  on  tbe 
blood-v^ssela  of  kidney  au<I  spleen,  and  not  being  tiaed,  can  they  deny  thsi 
during  all  these  operations  the  poor  nianglod  onta  and  doga  Buffcicd  atrodotia 
agouy  ? 

"There  is  atill  another  insupenible  difficulty  in  rendering  curariaed aoinuli 
insenBtble  by  nnwjthetics  which  may  occur  to  tunny  who  are  not  phynologiata. 
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^oat  people  »re  aware  of  the  i)«oe.%iity  of  toticliiiig  l\vi  comvii,  or  doing  Bonw 

JBinUAr  action,  while  giving  chlOrAfurm  for  a  aurgiml  operation,  hy  way  or  t«flting 

\&it  pnwnoo  of  eonaLiliiy,  Uiroiigh  intludof;  aomc  iXiffhi  tvttkyi  sctiou  ifseiisibiltly 

jtenwlu,     Oo  the  other  haud,   uiiuij  per»>m.s   know  hy  tliin  tim«!  cf  tli«  great 

difiicuhy  t}ieT«  hai   tiRcri  in  uKCprfaiiiiing  wlwhvr  or  not  <Kntit)T0m>M  [wrgists 

during  tha  motor  jianJyuiit  proiiuc^d  hy  ciirj)r4^     SeMntifier'pinion  At  tlw  present 

■  da/  ii  ulinvit  unnninions  in  holding  thnt  cnraro  leavca  Een»aHon  and  conscionnneAa 

listoct,  but  tJtiit  is  &  qtiwtion  wliich   haa  only  been  fnlly  corroboniMd  on   kiimiin 

pbeangs  vho  have  been  operuMd  upon  UBdi>r  onrare,  nnd  '  who  TPin(>mber  nil  iJiat 

|lbtt  pMBed  around  tkem,  and  thv  HuiTcTinjif  ihvy  bavo  cXjicrioacud '    (Bernard, 

r  in  '  Iia  Chidr ur  Atiimalc,'  p.  63),     An  then  iho  motor  rcrro  to  all  nmwles  oi  cx> 

pr«.*ion  !»ro  puraly^t'il,  wli«t  jiossiblo  sign  could  lie  taken  by   Dr.   Hoy  to  tuenn 

\MaX  tho  aninifil  wae  insensible  ?     The  bliiji^  ia  siinply  iiupoesible,  and  thia  fact, 

couplad  witJi  ilie  ci|iinl  inijicimihiltyofgatung«nyresulC«  from  «xp«rImentsof  the 

kind   wc  luct   eoii«idering,  will   proliably    luiid  tnont  iwuplo   to   |ilnca   another 

value  upon  Dr.  Roy'e  stAt«iB«nca aboiKaiMHtliatiea  tliWi  lliat  which  h«  ovidrntly 

deuna.    ■      .!(.i./i  ■'    i  ii'"   '  <   ■■  •■>•  '  '    .  'ji  •-         ■' 

"Pjet  US  now  describe  the  mititaiioDi  and  the  charstit^rofllie  openKionn  vhiclt 
took  plftijo  in  ttomo  or  other  of  th«se  experimonta  upon  ilia  kidiwy  alone, 
probably  in  most  of  tlicni ;  i'or,  thanks  to  tho  KcrOcy  guatantvod  by  the  prciKot 
Act,  we  cannot  tcti  tho  number  of  unimals  sacnliccd,  and  wc  aro  fiirwd  to  take 
everything  from  the  vivisoctor's  own  story  :— 

"  FirtC,  thu  ntiiuuil  would  bo  (>nrarix«d  and  artificial  r«»ptration  e»tnbUshi>d. 

^XbvL  the  kidneys   on  both  aides  would  be  arrived  at  hy  means  of  an  indtioii 

liiough  dia  luina;   tliey  would  than  he  d!s8«at«-d  dear  of  all  th«ir  sui-roundlng«, 

|oft«ii«hli  *the  moat  laborious  and  minute  elcatiinj^  of  i)i«?  walls  of  th«  artery  and 

.  vain  ;' ^Knr  would  ihon  he  ondoaed  in  n  peculiarly  8)iai>ed  l>ox,  vrhoBG  interior 

cflmniunicatad  with   a  clockwork  registuring  inatrnment  (plethyftmOgrnph  end 

Ladwig's  kymograph). 

"  Again,  tho  bnck  of  t)io  iJetiU  would  be  cut  away,  and  the  lltllo  bruin  (etW- 
belliim)  lifted  up  to  allow  the  medulla  oldon^ta  tu  be  excited  by  weak  induced 
cnirents  ofelecirkiiy,  InciiionE  would  be  also  made  along  each  aide  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  the  carotid  arteries  disaooted  out  and  closed  at  time*  by  applying  * 
dampi,  'Ihu  mme  iiutrutncut  woiild  be  also  a)i[>hed  to  the  innominnte  nrtvry,  to 
tlia  renal  arteries,  to  tho  large  hmnches  of  the  aortiL  in  the  abdomen,  and  to  the 
ysbdoniinui  uortu  itself,  below  t)iQ  point  whwc  tho  arteries  to  the  kidneys  aro 
L  given  oiT. 

The  chest  and  abdomen  would  be  opened  along  their  whole  length  and  a 
[{Um  tuba  Uod  in  tlie  pipes  {uroter*}  which  curry  the  uriiio  from  the  kidneys  to 
ue  bladder. 

''The  s]iinal  canal  would  be  opened  in  the  region  of  tho  neck  by  cutting 
ihroogh  tlie  Imckbone,  and  the  roots  of  tltc  whole  of  the  nerves  leading  to  the 
antorior  limiia  (braeliini  plexus  of  ner^'es)  diaseeted  out.       '       ' 

"  The  routs  of  the  aphmchiiics  ia  the  therax  and  theee  nerves  m  their  ooOrse 
through  the  dinphrai^  would  also  be  dia.«:eted  uiil.  To  do  thin  the  anterior 
surlace  of  the  buckbone  in  the  clmtt  find  belly  would  hiive  to  be  cleared  on  both 
sides,  and  llje  conUiiuc^d  organs  moved  from  side  to  side  as  roqnired. 

"  The  nerres  leading  tu  euch  kidney  (from  eeven  to  olevea  in  Dumber)  bid 
alao  to  be  diaaeeted  out, 

"  The  great  nervea  of  the  hip  and  log  (aoiatio  wrvcs)  had  alao  to  V  reeehed, 
and  also  the  vagiis,  the  great  nerve  which  luppUes  all  tho  orguns  iu  the  chest 
nnd  nbdomen. 

"  All  tho  nerves  mentioned  were  tied  in  two  placca  and  cat,  the  tying  bring 
for  the  pui'pose  of  lifting  up  eiUier  cut  end  (ceutrul  or  peripheral  end)  iu  order  to 
excite  it  by  electricity,  Ihit  lying  a  nerve,  even  although  no  bigger  llum  a 
thread,  causes  extreme  agony  (Kvideace  Minutes,  4230),  and  in  thea»  poo<' 
nntmaht  the  piincipnl  sensory  nervea  in  the  body  -were  so  tied.     Then  I) 
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central  nnd  peripberul  cut  enda  of  tlicso  ncn'Cs  were  stimulittid  witli  electricity 
from  time  to  time,  to  see  whit  Dtight  chance  to  happen  to  tbe  circulatioa  to  tbe 
kidneys. 

"  f^oinclimcB  tlio  artificial  rcepirnlioii  woa  stoppi»l  for  llixce  or  four  mlautes  to 
ttv  what  would  happea  to  the  aame  circalation  duriog  iuffocatioD. 

X  Viiriooa  eoliitions  of  chenuoaU  and  drugs — nitrate  of  soda,  urea,  aoeuto  of 
potash,  digilatiit,  and  Mininon  mdl,  al»o  dellbrtnat«d  blvod,  and  scrum  from 
ot]:er  dogs,  weiv  iiijvctt>d  into  the  wxa*,  tu  atx  wliat  effocl  ihvne  would  Lave 
on  the  kidiivy  siH:rotiuii. 

"  Andv-hnt  wore  the  results  of  this  faornble  »onee  of  cxptriaeule  f  Evvtr 
time  .a  nerve  wiih  excited  aiid  a  pang  of  ngonj  shot  through  the  animal  s 
ftvme  there  was  oii!^'  ona  rofiiilt  (uxcopt  vrben  the  nerves  to  the  kidney  w«re 
cut,  and  therefore  tclcfiraphic  communicntinn  liroken)  which  hupponed  invari- 
a1>ly — tlio  kidnov  contracled.  This  bxppcucd,  wc  are  tvid,  to  rvpoat  the- 
vivtaector's  conclusions. 

"  On  siiSbcfitton  for  throe  or  four  ininut4B  being  pToduc«d. 

"  Ou  llio  medulla  oblongata  bting  etiniulated  with  weak  currenti. 

"  Ou  AtimuUtion  of  the  centml  end  of  a  Kiuory  ucrvc,  e.j;.,  sciatic,  brachial 
plexus,  splanchnic,  &c. 

"  Anoth«r  page  might  be  filk-d  with  such  detailsi  and  we  have  not  eTen.  7«t 
readied  the  esperiuenls  on  tlic  vplccn." 

Here  then  is  oiy  answer  to   ProfcssDr  Yco's   assGrtion,  as  aa    cy^ 

.iritncea,  that  "the  infliction  of  pain  had  no  part  in  Dr.  Roy'ji  iavoftii/alioii. 
And  here  is  aI»o  my  answer  to  the   charge  of  banng  misrcprcucntcd 

[Brilisli  physiologists  by  comparing  llcm  to  forcigu  Tiviscetore.  Dr. 
Roy,  it  is  stated,  is  a  young  ScutchmaUj  trained  la  Kdinbtirgli.  He 
obtained,  through  the  rccomtnondatioa  of  Professor  Burdon-Sandereou, 
the  office  of   Profcsaor   Superintendent  of  the    Brown   luatitute,  and, 

■  tlrough  that  of  Dr.  Michael  Foster,  the  George  Henry  Lcwca  Scholnr- 
aliip  foundtxl  by  the  late  Gcurge  Eliot.  It  was  doubtless  Iiy  the  help  of 
tlic  taltcr  tbntLc  risitcd  the  contiucuttmaborntorics,  and  in  one  of  them 
performed  «omc  of  his  experiments  in  concert  with  Professor  Cohn- 
licim.  The  remainder  of  the  scries,  as  well  as  the  whole  scries  of  ex- 
periments on  tlie  spleen,  were  performed  in  tbe  Fhysiological  Lahoratorj' 
of  Cambridge. 

Thus  the  attempt  of  tlie  advocates  of  vivisection  to  dUtingtitfth  modcrti 
English  nTJsection  from  the  rivisectiou  practiaed  by  foreigners  iu 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Fraucc,  once  for  all  fells  to  the  ground.  These 
csperimentB  of  Dr.  Koy — among  the  most  agoniang  in  the  records  of 
vivisection — took  place  neither  fur  off  nor  long  ago,  nor  yet  were  ihey 
the  work  of  any  foreigner.  They  were  done  by  our  conntryman.  within 
the  last  two  ycflrs ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  ou  Knglish  ground. 
Nay  (moat  significant  fact  of  all),  the  report  c^  them  was  pabUcI/ 
read  in  the  Phyaiologi'Cftl  .Section  of  the  London  Congress  of  18R1,  and 
not  one  voice  among  alt  the  English  pliyjiologists  present  was  raised  to 
exprc&B  disapproval  or  r«bulce. 

Fujlkces  Powek  Cohbb. 
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OXE  of  the  pheuoiaeua  iu  the  contemporary  evolmiou  of  Bocioty 
ffhich  has  not  as  yet  received  the  attention  it  ijcscrvcs  is  tlie 
growing  rapprochement  during  the  last  fifty  yenre  between  tlie  ChurcU 
and  the  working  classes  iu  tlie  tliree  principal  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  The  typical  rcprcscntftUves  of  this  movcmeiii  among  liberal 
Churchmen  iu  Prance  and  England  arc  Lamennais  and  Riugeley.  In 
Germany,  the  classical  country  of  modcru  Socialism,  Archbishop 
Kcttelcr,  as  the  late  leader  of  the  Bo-callcd  Ultramontane  Intemattonaltt 
and  a  small  band  of  Vrottataut  Churchmen  in  coujuuction  with  the 
Court-chaplain  Stcicker  and  Dr.  Todt,  who  call  ihemselves  the  "  Staats* 
socitdUten"  ceprcsent  the  reactionary  or  Couserrative  side  of  the  aame 
movement.  }ts  object  seems  ta  be  to  bring  about  a  fusion  between 
Clericalism  and  Socialism,  or  rather  to  briog  into  actiou  liie  spiritual 
factor  of  religion  in  the  composition  of  social  forces  and  in  the  solution  of 
social  problems.  Nor  is  this  a  purely  Utopian  scheme  of  the  Clerical 
mind.  Political  economists,  like  M.  de  Laveleye,  and  iudepcndcnt 
thiukers  like  the  anthor  of  the  "  History  of  Materialism,"  Laugc,  have 
arrived  indcpeudently  at  Mmihir  cuuchinionR.  Lange,  referring  to  the 
tlircatcucd  decay  of  oar  modern  sorictyj  similar  to  that  of  iiucicut  civilixa- 
tioutff  and  for  analogous  reasons,  mentions  nmong  the  principal  remedies 
to  avert  u  social  revolution  the  revival  of  the  Christian  idea  to  work  out 
social  reforms.  "  One  of  the  most  imjvortaut  remedies,"  to  use  his  own 
wordSf  "is  to  be  found,  undouhtodly,  in  the  idem  of  ChristianUy,  the 
moral  effects  of  which  have  been  as  often  underrated  by  some,  as  they 
have  been  exaggerated  by  others."* 

Have  we  auy  historical  data  to  conSrm  this  %iew  of  the  mission  of 
Christianity  in  the  society  of  the  future?    A  brief  review  of  the  life 

*  Lftagu;  "0«Kbi«Lt«(lM  lUt«ri»liamiis,"  Tol.ii.  ]>.4iH,  MxlsM  jMUnm. 
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and  work  of  two  sucli  promiucct  Cliristiin  Socialists  as  Lamennaia  und 
Kingslcy  may  ftirniBh  some  hiatorica.1  data  to  assiat  ns  in  the  inquirr. 
For,  frngmeutarf  ovsucli  ft  comparative  Tiewmtist  be  of  necessity,  within 
tbe  limits  aisi^ed  to  uk  liere,  it  niti  go  f&r  in  lielping  ns  to  farm  n  fair 
estimate  of  religious  influence  on  tbc  socia.!  moTcmcnt  of  the  nineteenth 
ccutnry.  It  may  also  indirectly  sliow  wtint  should  bc  tlic  proper  attitude 
of  Ibc  clerical  order  towards  aocial  politic*  at  tbis  crucial  jnnctnre  in  the 
history  of  ecclesiastical  cstablisbmcnts. 

Nowbore  ia  Europe  is  tbe"  social  iuflo'cacC  of  the  dci^y  more  inaTked 
.,tl^D  ill  tbe  two  eoitiitrica  represcutcd  by  Lamemiaifi  and  Kingsler. 
fCbcir  lives  bave  therefore  not  only  a  dramatic  but  also  a  didactic  interest 
wlicii  regarded  from  tbis  point  of  Tiew.  Separated  fnftn  etch  otber  by 
strong  jjersuiiul  cbaruetcristics  and  racial  petuliarrtics,  as  ■well  as  by 
local  and  national  eircumtiUinccs  and  cvent:^,  Kingaley  and  Lamcnnais 
bear,  nevertheless^  n  atriking  resemblance  to  each  other.  Tiiis  is 
rendered  «I1  the  more  remarltiible  by  tbe  fact  that,  thoogh  both  start 
with  identical  »)cinl  niiosj  based  ou  religions  nspiralions,  they  pass  through 
a  Hinil^  circuit  of  ideas  and  efforts  Id  the  reTerie  order,  and  are,  of 
necessity,  landed  in  opposite  ciitremes  at  the  c1o^c  of  their  eventful 
career,  Lamennais  hegius  public  life  ns  the  staunch  defender  of  Ultra* 
naaotauism,  then  passing  through  tbe  se^'eral  st&gts' of' liJ^;WAs 
Liberalism  and  Cliristiaii  Socialism,  foiled  \n  all  bis  atletnpts  of'saiing 
society/'  dies  as  an  irreconcilable  opponent  of  tbe  existing  power*  in 
Church  and  State.  King«lcy,  startisg  as  a  ts6o\a\  reformer; 'tritli  the 
ardour  of  young-mnnnisb  Radicalism  and  ititensifTed  religions  enthnttann, 
more  8iicce>^ful  in  his  attempt)*,  though  at  first  opposed  by  the  rcae> 
tionary  partj',  ends  bis  days,  according  to  a  wjsli  exiiressed  in  one'of  IHs 
letters,  OS  "the  quietest  theologian."  It  is  inlereirting  to  tt-acc  the 
caapes  and  consc^i^uencce  of  thciic  personal  tnutations  as  iofluenccd  by,  and 
influencing  in  return,  contampoi^ry  erentu.  Forin  the  life  ofthcsc  tiro 
rcmarkfihle  men  we  see,  so  to  speak,  reflected  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  social 
moremeut  iu  this  century  of  revolutiooa;  whilst  the  ooineidencce  and 
diflfercncca  in  their  reapeettre  careers  reflect  tbe  identity  and  divcil-gtrdee 
of  social  evolution  in  the  two  countries  t6  which  they  belong. 

Wc  proceed,  then,  to  note  tbe  contrasts  aaweJl  as  the  coincidences  in 
cbaractcr  and  training,  and  the  composite  forces  of  their  sActol  eiiTiitni< 
meut,  80  OS  to  account  for  the  wide  discrepancy  hi  the  ?um  total  of 
results  in  their  [personal  life  and  pnbltc  uEcfutneas.  Whatever  may  be 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  under  this  bearl,  sueeesn  in  their  txwKt,  IVom 
vbatever  cause,  can  only  enhance,  whilst  failure,  whaterer  may  be  its 
dark  aignifieancr,  cannot  diminish,  the  interest  attached  to  their  uuselflBh 
nature  and  noble  aspirations. 

Gifted  both  with  an  ardent  and  affectionate  tcmpcroment,  a  sincere 
ioTc  of  truth,  and  sconiful  hatred  of  injustice,  thcy  were  alike  prone 
to  polemical  aggressiveness,  which  at  once  provoked  bitter  opposttioii 
among  tbe  defenders  of  tbe  old,  aed  sympathetic  attcntiou  among  those 
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of  the  new  order  of  tilings.  Id  both  LamcnriaiB  and  Kiugslej  wo  Lave 
tlie  same  admixture  of  humility  aud  audacity,  the  charm  of  natural 
simplicity  which  attracts  friends  aud  attachoi  dtscipteM.  aud  tbe  leonine 
detiiiuco  of  fulsities  aad  wrongs  which  repels  linic-scrving  iicutrals  and 
opponents.  lu  both,  too,  wc  observe  the  "  jiasaiunatc  limilatiun  of  tjcw" 
irbicb  looks  on  human  ud'ain  from  tlic  ideal  staoftjixiiat  of  social 
reformers,  rather  than  the  realistic  standpoint  of  socini  politicidtis  or 
economic  thinkers.  This  often  iinpeio  them  to  dwell  on  social  wrongH 
vith  the  forcefitlness  of  undisciplined  exaggeration — a,  f^tilt  only  partly 
corrected  iu  Kipgsle;  by  his  quasi-scientific  babtt^  of  ihougltt  and  social 
Bvmpathios.  Both  mea  were  "enipliatic  and  iutcose,"  because  in  their 
way  of  looking  at  human  nffairs  they  were  guided  rather  by  poetic 
intuition  tlian  accui'ate  proceaaes  of  reasoning.  But  tbe  love  of  Katnrc 
which  wax  shared  ilikc  t>y  both  pro{luced  diliTerent  ciTccts  in  cither,  ft 
flselinj  of  jojoiis  exuberance  in  Kingsley  exerasin^a  sftnitativeinflnence 
on  his  modes  of  thought;  wbiUt  in  I*amennai.t  it  priKluced  n  liabitunt 
tendency  to  stjmbre  sa*lness  lesa  easily  reconciled  nitb  tbe  facts  of 
life.  The  same  natural  bent  leads  King«lcy  to  find  consolation  in  the 
"beautiful  phaDta9ni»"  of  Crrcck  pbilusophy,  wbiht  Lamennals  sceVa 
refuge  in  the  romantic  mysticism  of  the  Nco-Catholic  School  of  Germany. 
TV' ere  tJils.tlie  place  for  such  spocul^tious  we  might  go  further,  and  show 
bow  tho  iufluuucu  u£  cHuiute  and  Burrouudiugx  shaped  the  elianictei'<t  of 
the  two  meu  who  playeil  such  a  prominent  part  iu  tbe  history  of  their 
owu  times.  We  might  show  bow  LnmennaJSj  born  on  the  coast  of 
BrittauVf  which  is  wa.ihcd,  like  Ireland,  hy  the  "melancholy  ocean,"  and 
spciidiug  bis  boyhood  in  the  gloomy  Eolitudcof  La  Chcnaic,  acquired  those 
habits  ,o(  morose  misauthropy  wbiohj  added  to  tbe  iahciited  taeitum 
•tubbornncssof  the  Breton,  produced  that  "haine  thquentt/'  m  his  writinga, 
vJiicb  was  the  priueipai  cause  ct  ouoc  of  Lis  notoriety  aud  final  failure. 
KJng»ley,  ou  the  other  liaud^  receiving  the  early  impressions  of  extended 
freedom  from  the  "  sJiiniug  mcrcsand  golden  recd-bed«"  of  the  Great  ten, 
where  ho  was  born,  and  tbe  spirit  of  joyous  Bprightliuc«  from  the  bright 
and  Btirriog  euviroiw  of  Clovelly,  where  he  spent  part  of  bis  boyhood, 
acquired  there  that  breadth  of  view  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition 
wiiieh  enabled  him  tbroushout  life  to  go  on  "whistling  and  working"  and 
cracking  bis  "  Vantagnielist  jokes"  in  the  midst  of  depressing  clrrum- 
stauces.  Uis  domestic  habits,  social  instincts,  and  love  of  nut-door 
sporta  form  another  coulrast  to  the  bermit-likc  austerity  of  Lameaoais, 
who  spent  greater  part  of  hia  cliildbood  in  the  library  of  an  eccentric  uiicle, 
and  iiudcr  tbe  iiiQucoce  of  nn  elder  brotlicr  who  was  &  religious  recluse. 
Jtcscoibliug  ouc  another  in  apiritual  disposition,  they  both  pa«s  through 
Bimilor  stages  of  religious  dcrelopment ;  both  hare  their  season  of 
icepticism  and  severe  struggles  with  the  lower  self^eulminating  in  a  more 
Bolcmu  sense  of  personal  rciiponsibility.  Both  turn  to  the  ministry  as 
their  vocation,  and  become,  after  some  hesitation  as  to  their  pro{>cr  calling, 
"every  inch  a  priest."     Soon,  however,  the  contrast  becomes  markc<l 
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betuceo  tlic  Celt  and  ilic  Teuton.  Tbc  Knglish  Broad-Churchm&ti  allied, 
a»  Pontiu  Lot,  vritb  Muuricc  ami  liis  sdirU  liand  of  Cbristian  Socialists, 
cngioesed  with  pastoral  occupatious  in  liis  couiitt-y  lifing,  and  cheered 
by  the  pro«pcs:t  of  literary  famtf,  fulfils  his  rocution  with  the  rigoroai 
carnestnCM  of  his  nntiire,  until,  fti'l«r  a  manly  struggle  nnd  trials  nobly 
borne,  he  finds  a  rcsting-plnco  in  a  Cnnonry  of  Westminster  Abbejj 
closing  his  career  as  the  favourite  of  the  Court,  tlic  loved  coQ]|>anion  of 
the  cultured,  and  the  friend  of  the  people.  Lamennais,  "the  most 
illuatrioua  ecclesiastic  of  his  time?/''  as  Lacordaire  once  called  him,  oq 
the  other  hand,  ia  engaged  in  endless  ecdcsiaatical  cwnlroversies,  now 
with  Gallicauism,  then  with  Ultramontamsm,  and  nfler  being  discardod 
by  Eoyalists  and  Jesuits  alike,  takes  up  the  popular  cause,  and, 
unsiK'oessfnl  from  first  to  la»t  in  his  nttempt  of  "ii|iiritualtnng  aocietj^," 
resentfully  retires  from  Oie  contest,  and  thus 

"  From  his  height  and  looelinen  of  grint 
.......    ilMfc'il  Ilia  uigry  knut 

Both  Lamcnoftid  and  Kingstey  vcrc,  so  to  Kpenk,  children  of  tlio 
devolution.  TfacT  were  like  stripling  trees  pUnted  in  the  soil  during  • 
raging  storm.  Society  was  in  sarging  state  of  insurrection  when  they 
reached  their  stn^je  of  consciousoess,  Tlie  British  Hots  of  tt<31  afTected 
Kingsley  as  profoundly  as  the  pnvate  mass,  celebrated  in  secret  for  fear 
of  the  rcrolutionary  persecution,  had  [H-oduccd  the  most  indelible  im- 
pression oti  Lauicnuais'  eliildish  niiitd  in  the  previous  generation.  Ilie 
ibnner  gave,  as  he  coufcsscs,  that  Radical  bent  to  Kingsley's  tuind 
which,  in  spite  of  his  aristocratic  prepcmesnotis,  mnde  him  first  generously 
embrace  the  people's  cause  nnil  adhere  to  it  in  one  form  or  another 
throughout  life.  The  latter  Inspired  tliat  bitter  hatred  against  eveiy 
species  of  tyranny  which  manifesto  itself  succeasircly  in  I^mciinaia* 
reactionary  defence  of  Church  authority,  his  reforinaioiy  cftbrts  as  a 
liberal  occlcsiaatiCj  aad  hie  later  llepublicanistn  as  the  cX)X(Deut  of 
democracy.         *■"  '  •! 

The  wUimatG  TcsuHa  in  both  cases!,  were  widely  different.  At  the 
grave  of  Kingsley  the  worth  and  work  of  the  man  were  reooguizod  to 
the  full  by  representatives  of  every  section  of  society — ChurchmcD  and 
Disaenters,  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  imldiers  and  sailors, 
delegates  of  trades'  unions  uud  depntatious  of  scientilic  societies,  liiuple 
countty-people  and  men  of  ruuk,  courtiers  and  gipaiea — men  of  mark  irom 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  stand  by  that  grave  to  uioum  o\-erthe  lo&e  of 
a  great  aud  good  man.* 

Nov  mark  the  melancholy  scene  of  Lamcnnnis'  funeral  I  On  a 
foggy,  gloomy  day  in  Fehrunry,  he  is  home  in  a  pauper's  heane  to  the 
Cimfti'ere  de  {'Est,  to  be  buried  in  a  jioor  man's  grave.  Tlie  mournful 
procession  pasites  through  two  fdes  of  iHiUce,  drawn  up,  not  as  a  guard  of 
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*  Sc(i  Mas  Ukitler's  KurniaMDcM  oi  iho  funoral ; 
Memeries  ol  lita  liCv,"  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 
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honour,  bat  to  prercnt  a  popular  vmeate.  Only  eigbt  person*  aocora- 
puiiy  Louicii daU'  remaius  to  tlicir  last  resting-place,  Il^rauffor  aiuoug 
the  rot.  There  am  tw  fuuei-at  obaoquiea ;  not  cveu  n  wooden  cwot6  to 
mark  the  spot  vblch  reeeivejt  irliat  rciuaiua  of  tbo  onc«  defcuJcr  of  the 
KaiUi.  Sueh  has  been  hU  expreas  deaire.  Tlie  world  of  Paris  treats  with 
I  imllilurcacu  the  end  of  the  man  vho»e  burning  words  iu  "  Paroles  d'un 
Croynut"  bad  electri6ed  Europe.  It  i»  true  be  winhed  to  be  buried  in 
thia  bumble  manner  to  give  a  last  touching  proof  of  bin  alTectioD  to  the 
Proletariat,  but  be  never  imagined  he  would  die  tbos  uutnourned  and 
ucorljr  furgottcn  by  the  general  public.  "  What  doea  it  matter,  after  allr" 
sajft  A[.  Blaizo,  in  the  biography  of  Kia  uncle,  "  wbore  bu  ashe»  rcat  1 
His  uatuc  will  live  bleasod  la  tbc  people's  memory,  shining  viih  the 
aureole  both  of  genius  and  virtue." 

^^'^bat  a  contrast  iu  tho  estimate  formed  by  their  countrymen  of 
Kingstey  and  Lamcnnm  at  the  close  of  their  career  I — whiit  a  contrast 
in  the  rcsjjcctive  position  occupied  by  either!  Tbc  oucc  reactionary 
champion  of  the  Rcatoi-ation  baa  ended  as  an  irreconcilable  Elcpublicau, 
and  the  roTolutiouary  sympathizer  of  Chartism  baa  beoomc  the  mildest 
of  social  reformers.  For  the  caueca,  immediate  and  remote,  of  this 
contrast,  we  must  look  to  the  external  condition  of  things,  as  well  as  their 
power  of  adaptation,  aud  take  into  4;onsidcratiou  the  play  of  progmufive 
and  retro^esMvc  tcudcucies  of  the  limes  in  the  countries  to  which  they 
belonged.  Fur  these,  ns  welt  an  their  menial  and  cduoalionai  beut, 
brought  about  the  great  dircrgcncc  in  principle-s  aud  methods  to  be 
cxaminod  presently,  aud  which  in  their  turn  led  to  pcrsoual  results  tliua 
utterly  unlike  frbun  their  cbiralrous  crusade  against  social  abuses  came 
to  a  close. 

It  was  LiLmcnnais'  fate  to  see  three  revolutionary  waves  pass  over 
his  country,  and  to  watch  with  sorrow  and  bitterness  of  heart  the  dis- 
appuiutmcutit  to  which  they  gave  rise.  JIc  luul  seen  the  oorc  disticsa 
of  the  peopio  whose  condition  the  political  ctiangca  of  the  Hn»t  Revolu- 
tion left  to  all  intcuta  and  purposes  unimproved.  It  had,  iu  fact,  givoa 
rac  to  new  social  grievajiccs.  la  destroying  patriarchal  relationalups 
and  feudal  bonds  of  tnicial  union,  il  hod  handed  over  the  mntHos  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  frL-e  coutrael  and  competition.  Tbc  introduction  of 
macbiuery  with  thcriH,-  of  mudurn  industry  bod  a  pauperising  effect,  and 
iuteuuiiul  popular  discontent,  llcncc  the  various  Socialuitic  aud  Com- 
munistic scbcmcH  for  the  liberation  of  the  wurkiuf;-cUa8cs  from  the 
"  tyranny  of  capital"  and  the  attempts  to  promutc  the  free  adsociatiou 
of  labour  by  means  of  voluntary  co-operation  following  in  tbe  wake  of 
the  Itcrolntiou. 

Every  section  of  society  was  represented  in  this  revolt  against  the 
excessive  individualism  of  the  lau*ez-/air>'  «w»tem  as  tbe  result  of  the 
new  "  social  contract.'''     Among  tbe  aa  ociety  who  rose  rapi<IIy 

one  after  another — St.  Simon   on    tbe  ocratic   cretins    im- 

povcrislicd  by  tbc  Hcvolntion,  Fourier  he  aggrieved 
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k)wcr  mi(ldle-cla«s,  iq  dmif^r  of  being  criishfd  bv  Ifco  Blipcriorftwrte  of 
tliQ  PlnUioracy-^Babenf  rei)res«ittinfr  the  cominatn<ttio  inftferiatiim  of 
t^  "coinmoQ  people"— each  in  tlifcir  o*n' fray  hiul  their'  tlieoHes  of 
social  rccoiist ruction.  The  same  tendency  mndc  Hsntif  fpff  ftoidhgtbe 
leadorft'of  opiDioii  t;cnerally.  Comte  imd  Pifirre  IicrOu\  T>ccam«'tho  expo- 
nents of  pbilosopbical  alti^uism  ADd  vpcculatiro  bnmanitariAninn;  rcs)>ec-  ^^| 
lively  J  wbilBt  a  small  band  of  geDeroiiBly-mindwl  CliupHimen,  with  ^" 
Lsiociinaifi  at  their  bend,  mitdo  it  their  ohjnct  to  ravo  mcteir  hr  meain  of 
apiritanl  pi!:gencratif)n.  They  changed  their  programtDC  with  tbc  varying 
exigeBCiGs  ofthehour;  but  thronghnat  the  wholp  course  of  thch"T*iig?0U8 
development,  iho  same  wbjcct  remnincil  delinitely  before  thdi'taiiod'^ 
viz  ,  to  bring  about  a  rccoaciliatioii  between  »cienca  and  feli^ion,  and 
betifreea  reHgion.  and  social  Ufc.  In  this  attempt  to  Keuscttate  religion 
as  a  OTcifti  poorer,  they  wei-o  fuTonred  by  oircuiurtftnoc*.  The  fohner 
iineo-iy  state  of  the  publie  miod  in  tlit-  itnsettled  cobditioii  of  tilings 
dariug  the  rui'alntionarv  perind,  bad  givini'  way  to  a  yeftrtiing  for  itiner 
poaoc)  and  a  -ruactiou  in  favour  of  Chordh  authority  set  itt  tapyf\r. 
After  the  Rnrolutjdii  of  July,  tJic  iMipulnrily  of  the  Itlamjali  Church  was 
rnlmnncd  by  the  fact  that  it  made  oppoxitton  Agtiinst  nu  uUlprspular 
GoTcmmoDt,  and  the  ng^rcwivci\o«t  of  the  dotninant  middle-cta«9  durtnp 
the  7oi^'  of-  the  ^'  Bourgcoig*^  king.  Aocording  to  LameuDnis'  vie.w  the- 
sorial  anarchy  of  " lui»»er-faire"  vae  to  bo  reduced  toorder  by  the  Dirioe 
vaicc  of  authority,  and  the  "chao<i  of  ignorance  and  hunger"  wss  to  give 
place  to  a  social  cosmos  at  the  Divine'  flat*  of  the  Catholic  Chnrcb. 
ChristiiLuity  was  to  become  the  "force  oryanatrke*'  lo'cOlfcct  together 
tJie  soatlored  units  of  sooiety  into  a  f^nd  labour  ositoeliitioti  iodepftttttfent 
of  the  hpgomony  of  capital,  In  bin  esay  on  **  Indiflefeap*  in  matter* 
of  Keligiou"  he  bad  claimed  DbsoItiCc  obedience  to  fiuthurity  as  "  the  Soul 
and  anttainiag  force  of  the  Univerve/'  without  which  ""thore  it  'iio 
existencH,  no  inith,  tu)  ordor."     ■■  '•  <    '      - 

And'  09  liirce  is  subject  to  law,'so  tfaRfltabfrWMthf!  snbunlinate  to  the 
voioo  of  the  Church.  But  only  because  the  Church  of  St.  fcttfr,  as  do 
other  power,  rests  ou  the  sorcrcign  will  of  the  people.  'I'his  remarkable 
couccssiou  to  popular  rights  would  nuturally  jHive  tbo  way  for  an 
ulliauee  between  Papal  Aulhoi-ity  and  Democracy.'"  i'/'i'lt|*"'i"l 
ri-/*God  and  Liberty"  was  the  devico  chonen  for  the  organ  whieh 
Lamciiuais  fuundcd,  in  ctmjuuction  with  Laoordaire  and  -Monlolctnhcrt, 
for  iiii!3cmiiuitbg  these  vicwa  and  cementing  the  union  between  Cliri* 
caliBia  ami  Socialism  in  Fraiirc.  'IW  cautious  gentlemen  of  the  Roman 
Curia,  however,  dreaded  this  unhallowed  unicu,  and  perhaps  stilJ  more 
so  the  danger  of  coming  into  conMict  with  Monnrchienl  aliaolatiBtn  ill 
Knrope  at  the  time.  The  publication  of  I'Avfnir  fttiled  to  secure  the 
Papal  approval^  though  it  v  as  announced  to  be  a  work  "  at  once  catholic 
aud  national,  from  which  ought  to  be  expected  the  eufranchiscment  of 
religion  and  the  rceoucilintion  of  dilleruut  roiuds,  audj  in  conscqitcoccr 
tho  renewal  of  society," 
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The  second  volume  of  the  "  Essay  "  IumI  already  aroused  orfhodox 
susceptibilities.  XjamcuuaiN  vent  to  Bomc  to  plead  his  oiva  oauae,  and 
was  receired  "  with  joy '''  by  Pope  Leo  XII.,  who  Uad  even  his  portrait 
hung  up  ia  his  receptioo-room  at  the  Vatican. 

But  Gregory  XVl.  was  not  »o  enmly  pacified  by  penooal  esplana- 
tions  (luriog  the  second  visit,  for  ^ic  advnnced  Democratic  tendency  of 
LamcntiaiH  aiul  his  friends  eiprcsBcd  in  the  motto  of  VAvatir,  "  Scpamt 
vuus  deii  rois,  tcntlez  la  niaiu  nu  peuple/'  alarmed  the  Cbnroh  policiciana 
of  the  Holy  City.  The  treatment  he  had  received  in  Rome  Itad  ofibodcd 
Lamcnnaifl;  the  Pope's  Kocyclioal  (Aug.  15,  1832],  which  indirectly 
CDudemned  i'Avenir,  camo  upon  him  aa  a  heavy  blow,  from  which  be 
did  not  jfBcover.  ,.,. , .. 

"  CatlioUcism  was  my  own  lifei  because  it  is  the  life  of  himunity/' 
he  vrites  in  one  of  his  Ictttsrs.  "  1  iriahed  to  defend  it,  and  dritw  it  from 
the  vAtyzs  into  which  it  sinks  more  and  more  daily.  Nutbiug  was 
cosier.  The  bisliopa  have  fouud  that  it  would  not  suit  them.  Thus 
Rome  logged   bcbiud.     I  weut  there  and  saw  the  most  abominable 

cloai/ue  vbich   ever  oUoudcd  humait    ej'c»ight No  other  God 

rules  there  but  egotism.  For  a  ptijce  of  land,  for  a  few  piaitpcs,  thi^ 
would  bargnin  awny  the  uationii,  the  whole  human  race,  oven  thobleiBod' 
Trinity."  It  was  this  which  brought  about  tlie  suddeu  rufulsion  in 
Lamennais'  religious  ideaa.  lu  Litt  utter  isulutiou,  foraukeu  by  Icgi' 
timate  Bourbous  and  liberal  Orleauist^,  regarilod  with  Kuspieiou  by  the 
Galltcan  clergy  at  home,  and  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  he  becomes  the 
ApuBtie  of  Democracy. 

Scarcely  a  year  after  bin.  uuHUccewful  jouraey  to  Rome  he  publishes 
"  Lcfl  partdcs  d'un  Croyant "— "  a  worlc  of  great  pcfFcrsity,"  as  it 
is  styled  by  the  Roman  PuiLlifi*.  Ucre  Lamcnnais  depicts  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  poetic  penetration,  and  the  agonies  of  a  wouadeil^irit,  all 
the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  sa  they  arc  viewed  by  a  sciisitiTe 
miod,  Aod  raises  a  loud  and  bitter  cry  against  their  rulers.  In  his 
later  work*,,  "  Affaires  de  Korae,"  and  < "  Livro  du  pcupio,"  the  ruptnro 
betweea  hiui  luid  the  Roman  hierarchy  becomes  complete,  and  his 
theories  of  aoci»l  atucUorstion  uo  longer  rest  on  au  cccteaiaaticnt  but  a 
purely  philosophical  bosiK.  ,  Itt  one  of  his  latest  wotiks,  '*  DiBcaseiooR 
critiques  et  pcnsfes  divcrses  sur  la  religion  et  pliiloeophie/'  he  denies 
the  supernnturnl  altogether. 

The  Rei-olutinn  of  1818  finda  him  ready  to  take  up  the  people's  cause 
with  great  en  thulium,  hut  he  proves  to  be  a  poor  politician  and 
"mediocic  journalist"  Vet  he  sees  more  clearly  than  nomc  of  his 
contcinpojarie»  tlic  insincerity  of  the  GoTcramcnt  in  making  tools  of  the 
people:  "  Apres  avoir  obtonu  dc  Uii  ce-tiu'on  en  voulait  on  Ic  hrisirra,  ot, 
dcTcnu  I'oltjet  dc  la  risec  pubJitiue,  au  jcttcra  son  cadavrc  daus  la  foesc 
oiij  aon.  loin  des  trattres,  dorraent  lea  imbeciles  et  let  Iftcbes." 

On  (he  11th  of  July,  his  orgaiv,  Le  Pen/tie  conatitnant,  apiw«»w  with  a 
black  bordt-r,  and  the  words^  "  Ic  pcuple  cunslituaut  a  ooi 
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la  w!pi»bHqae,  il  finit  arcc  la  r<?pnbliquc."  jVnothcr  abortiTc  effort  in 
the  R^ffrrme  closes  Lamcniiars'  career  aa  an  agitator,  and  tbougli  lie 
BUirives  tlic  coup  d'ttat  by  a  few  yearn,  these  arc  s\ieni  in  silent  brooding. 
He  turns  to  the  congenial  task  of  stndyiDg  Pauto's  "  Commcdia,"  an 
intnxluction  to  wliich,  as  irell  as  a  translation  uf  some  parts  of  tho 
New  Teirtanient,  form  thc!  peacpftil  occupation  of  bis  latter  days. 

The  utter  want  of  repose  in  the  impatient  efforts  of  bis  life  leave  an 
unpleasant  impression  in  tbc  mind  of  his  moat  sympathetic  biograpbcrs ; 
but  it  is  the  tempest  of  the  outer  world  that  we  sec  rcflrrtctl  in 
Lamennais'  mul.  Religions  reaction  in  conflict  with  infidelity,  tlie 
restoration  grappling  with  thc  spirit  of  reroll,  tbc  rising  bourgeome 
struggHiig  with  tliC  growing  forcw  of  tbc  Socialist  inaurrcctioD — tbcse 
are  all  mirrored  in  the  personal  life  and  work  of  Lamcunais.  The 
elemental  forces  of  the  aoeia!  revolution  were  raging  in  tliat  "strong 
sonl  in  a  narrow  mind/'  Lamcrnnais,  with  a  zealot's  eloqiicnce  and  a 
prophcf  5  daring ;  with  tbc  religious  tntcuidtT  of  a  TertuUian,  with  thc 
reformer's  intrepidity  of  a  Luther,  and  with  tlic  revolutionary  inspira- 
tion of  a  KouBscau,  raises  his  voice  against  corruption  in  high  places, 
and  pronounces  woes  over  an  effete  roynlism,  profane  liberalism,  and 
hollow  eeclcBiaslieism,  until,  having  spent  bis  force  in  these  lond  denun- 
ciations, like  the  prophets  of  old,  M-itli  whom  be  has  been  eompnrcd, 
he  closes  with  a  few  coiiiwlatory  promises  of  a  brighter  era  in  the 
regenerated  society  of  tbc  future. 

'riicrc  arc  gciitlc  martyrs,  like  Fcui^lon,  who,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, have  ttaid  their  say  and  done  their  work  through  good  and  evil 
report  without  passion  and  without  prejudice,  in  simple  self-forget- 
fUlneas,  submissive  yet  gently  dignified  under  adversity,  rising  to  tlie 
sublime  in  silent  suffering.  Such  raeo  conqner  by  sheer  force'  of 
disinterested  virtue,  by  the  charm  of  their  sweet  rrasonableness,  their 
unconscious  grace  and  truthfulness.  TTicir  benign  demeanour  disarms 
enemies  and  conrerts  the  indifferent  into  warm  friends.  Like  pland 
rivers  irrigating  vast  plains,  they  fertilise  the  regions  through  which 
Ibcy  flow  in  their  stately  calm. 

There  are  others — turbulent,  eager  souls — whoso  quick  temperament 
and  eager  intensity  olicn  overstep  the  boundary  of  mmleration,  as 
ri^-CTB  swelling  into  torreuts  overllow  tlicir  boundaries,  disturbing 
commuiiication  and  at  times  derastatiiig  thc  country.  Conscious  of 
their  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  impatient  at  tbc  puny  attempts  of 
unjnst  or  paltry  opponents,  aiicli  men  readily  meet  force  with  force  and 
craft  with  craft,  wasting  their  powers  in  a  worthless  and  hopeless 
confliet.  They  ore  rarely  at  case,  oflcn  exposed  to  danger,  offending 
tbeir  friends,  giving  occasion  to  the  enemy,  always  surrounded  by  a 
small  band  of  enthusiastic  followers,  and  a  cloud  of  "disinterested" 
witnesses  at  a  safe  distaacc.  They  arc  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels 
in  their  lofty  ire,  though  wasting  their  streugtb  in  sanguine  bataiUes 
A  tmiranee  that  lead  to  no  Tictory.     Their  good  is  often  evil  spoken  of, 
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their  rash  deeds  firatight  not  uiifrequentljr  witU  danger.  "Men  see  tbe 
haroc  a  turhnlcnt  stream  iii  iluocl-timc  has  ^iroduccd,  and  mourn  over  it 
— its  fertilizing  nnd  purifjing  effects  arc  Iras  conapicimns  in  attracting 
att«uUou ;  but  all  men  say  it  is  a  granil  sight.     Such  was  Laueuaais. 

In  hia  essay  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Charles  Kiogslej  Mkys : 
"  By  fanatics,  vhelher  military,  commercial,  or  roiigioas,  and  not  by 
'  liberal-minded  men'  at  all,  has  the  world's  work  been  done  in  all 
ages." 

Was  Kingsley  behind  Lamcnuais  in  hii  ical  for  social  reform  Ijccause 
be  was  less  a  fanatic  than  a  libcral-iniudcd  man?  To  this  question 
ne  must  now  address  ourselves.  As  in  the  case  of  Lamcnnais,  we  may 
lure  to  Kingsley  and  ece,  by  way  of  oomparisoa  and  contrast,  bow  far 
exteroftl  surroundings  and  circumstances  shaped  the  man  in  his 
eadcavmirs  to  atiaiie  thti  destiny  of  his  Church  and  country.  Two 
prerailiiig  inllueniiea  of  the  time — the  one  progressire,  in  its  tendency, 
the  other  retrogressive,  and  both  jirofotiudly  affecting  the  social 
condition  of  l^ngland  at  tho  time — left  their  mark  on  Kingstey.  Tbey 
are  fre<tucntly  aUndcd  to  in  .his  writings  and  8|)ccrhcs.  Tbc  first  of 
these — amounting  almost  to  a  rcvolutiouarj-  tendency  in  tho  industrial 
world — was  the  stirring  activity  of  what  he  terms,  iu  his  racy  style,  tbose 
"mariug,  rattling,  railway  times,"  ii  this  progressive  piish-nnd-progrcss 
era  of  material  advaiicemeut.  This  teudcuey  of  tbc  Zeityeiat^  thoiigli 
by  no  means  regarded  with  favour  by  men  of  Kiugslcy's  stamp,  yet 
iuftuciiccd  him  uucousciutmly  and  agfainst  his  will.  It  acted  as  an 
additional  excitant  uu  the  lively  siiseeptibilities  of  his  active  brain, 
and  eorrcd  as  a  strong  iuceutivo  to  that  laborious  energy  which  marked 
the  earlier  portion  of  his  public  life,  when  be  was  admiui^tcritig  his  parish 
with  vigour,  writing,  reading,  fishing,  walking,  preaching,  Uliiiug,  "  with 
a  twcnty-parsou  horse-power,"  as  Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul  says  in  one  of  the 
lettere  in  the  "  Memoirs"  quoted  by  Mm.  Kingsley.  It  was  this  iuflu«aee 
of  the  age  on  the  man,  irrespective  of  inherited  propensitie»,  which 
produced  that  species  of  "  muscalar  Christianity^  of  which  Kingsley 
has  become  tbe  fype^  though  he  personally  disliked  and  di»owned  the 
appellation. 

The  other  tendency  alluded  to  above  had  au  exasperating  ratlier  thao 
exciting  cfTcct  on  Kingsley — namely,  the  persistent  determination  on 
tbc  part  of  the  governing  clnsscs  to  blink  bare  facta  in  tbc  socisil  world, 
and  to  acckj  as  he  thought,  refuge  iu  reactionary  temporizing.  "Tfaii 
is  a  puling,  quill-ilriving,  soft-handed  age — among  our  own  rank,  I 
mcau.  Cowardice  is  rolled  meekness  ;  to  temporize  is  to  be  charitable 
and  rcrerent ;  to  speak  truth  and  shame  the  devil  is  to  offend  weak 
brethren,  who,  somehow  or  other,  never  complain  of  their  weak 
cousciences  till  you  hit  tbem  bard."*  But  if  excited  unconsciously  to 
greater  rapidity  of  action  in  bis  endeavour  to  move  with  the  times,  and 
exasperated  into  quickness  of  speech  by  the  irritating  slowoeas  of  hia 
*  Prefatory  Ueuair  (u  "  Alton  liock«,"  p.  xii. 
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fellows,  that  which  gave  both  momentum  and  direction  to  bis  mi 
efforts  towRnls  social  refurm  was  tho  critical  state  of  the  country  and 
the  nicnnriiig  attitude  of  vbat  were  then  called  the  "  lower  orders,''  os 
mamfeste<l  in  C'liartimn.  As  Laraeuuais,  with  characteristic  enei^*, 
daring  his  lirat  risit  at  the  Vatican,  aakcd  as  a  special  f»¥onr  of  the  Pojie 
disjiensation  from  the  daily  cierciDcs  of  tlir  Breviary  to  find  moro  time  for 
practical  work,  bo  Kiiigalcy,  taking  for  his  motto  "  W'ork  and  Worship," 
throws  himself  into  the  movement  with  all  the  fervour  of  hia  intense 
nature.  Like  Lsmciiimis,  despieing  tlic  discretion  of  dullness  in  his  more 
cautions  and  conventional  brctlircu  of  the  clergy,  he  startles  the  religions 
world  by  his  probably  uiiiircmeditated  eonfesaioa  at  the  Cranboune 
Tarem  meeting  : — "  I  am  u.  Church  of  EoglBud  parson,  and  a  Chartist." 
With  Kiugslcy  it  was  the  first,  as  with  Lamcuuuis  it  was  the  last,  step 
to  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  on  the  sympathy  of  the  working  claascs. 

The  eonrsc  of  erents  in  France  had,  in  the  case  of  Lamcnnais,  who 
was  by  thirty-seven  ycari!  Kingsley's  senior,  brought  about  succcssircly 
clmngcs  of  personal  conviction,  which  we  have  noticed  already,  causing 
a  change  of  front  from  extreme  reactionary  Ultranioutanism  to  anti- 
sacerdotal  socialism,  A  contrary  course  of  events  in  Englaml  accounts 
in  a  similar  manner  for  Kiogsley'a  change  of  front  from  Radical  Socialism 
to  a  peaceful  acquiescence  in  the  existing  order  of  things,  resting  his  hopes 
rather  on  the  effectual  though  slow  cure  of  social  abuses  by  social  reform 
than  the  effects  of  slap-dash  changes.  In  France,  the  continued  artni^lc 
of  social  fori^fs  !iad  culminiited  in  s  social  duniucratic  revolution  which 
collapsed  in  an  ahurtirc!  effort  to  organize  labour  by  authority.  In 
England,  during  the  same  period  of  intermittent  aocliU  agitation,  tardy 
but  elfcctual  rcformi*,  iutroiiuct-d,  uot  at  the  biddiug  of  iDsurrcctionary 
forces,  but  according  to  the  expressed  public  opinion  of  the  nation,  led  to 
a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  events. 

In  many  respects,  indeed,  the  circumstances  of  both  countries  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other.  Like  cauRcs  had  produced  like 
effccti  ID  the  social  discontents  of  1S48.  In  both  countries  the  indos' 
trial  changes  effected  by  steam,  and  other  acicntifie  dincovcries,  by  the 
rapid  spread  of  cducntiou,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  press,  by  the 
growing  political  power  of  the  middle  class  and  diminished  influence  of 
landed  ariatocrary,  Itad  produced  a  strong  dcmocratie  current.  Bad 
harvests  in  couulry  districts,  and  distress  among  the  wage  labourers  in 
overcrowded  towns,  produced  dissatisfaction  verging  on  rebellion.  "These 
Radicalisms,  Chartisms,  Reform  Bill,  Tithe  Bill,  and  infinite  other 
di»crc|>ancy]  and  acrid  argument  and  jargon  that  tliere  is  yet  to  be,  are 
our  Frencl)  Revolution,"  Carlyle  had  said  in  1839.  Ten  yean  later  the 
prnyer,  he  added,  was  onswered  :  "  Goil  grant  that  we,  with  oar  hotter 
methods,  may  be  able  to  transact  it  by  argument  alone."* 

The  Chartist  demonstration  at  Kcnuington  Common  proved  a   fiascOj 
and  the  10th  of  August,  which  was   to  have  been    a   repetition  of  the 
*  "  MuocUaiwuu*  Kiiuiy*,"  ri.  13?. 
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Fe1>ni&i7  revolution  iu  Paris,  pa»»«d  awoj  qaietly  enough.  It  showed 
the  Rupcrior  stabilitr  of  a  IJovcmmcBt  rwtibg  on  public  support,  and 
tho  superior  Rafety  of  a  society  which  does  not  igHore  the  just  c1aim<i  of 
ita  vcaker  iQ«mb«r8.  U»t  in  a  groat  tneasure  it  vras  owing  to  mca  like 
Khigdey  and  the  Chriatiau  Socialista;  mH^er  the  intellectoal  headsliip  of 
V.  1>.  Maurice,  that  the  nation  iraa  aroused  to  a  aeose  of  its  doty  during 
this  social  ohsi?. 

'  -What  St.  Beuvc  says  of  Lamenioftift*  mission  of  awakening  society 
from  ita  Epicurean  dream  of  slothful  indifTereroe  to  social  grieTftnces,  is 
true  also  of  Kingsley  and  his  school. 

'IniffiYtost"  he  colU  the  stat*  Of  the  country  "ominous,**  and  speaks 
of  tbc  economic  relations  of  society  as  nttcrly  rotttn  and  roufus^d.  He 
aBgrily  asks  :  '*  Is  not  every  man  who  allows  such  things  hastening  the 
raia  ot  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  by  helping  In  fontcr  the  indignation 
and  fory  of  ita  victims?"  Ue  treats  with  ridicule  the  "  Frank!  in - 
Benthamite  pcligion,"  with  ita  prophcciM  of  smooth  things,  and  appeals 
to  tho  clergy  not  to  connive  at  the  faults  of  the  goTcrning  classes ;  but 
m  his  memorable  Rcrmou  on  the  "  meisagc  of  the  Cliurch  to  the 
labouring  man"  he  says :  "  I  assert  that  the  business  for  which  Ood 
•laends  «  Chriatian  priest  in  a  Obnatiaii  tffttion '  is,' to  preach  fVecdom, 
egualiti-,  and  brotherhood  in  the  fullest,  deepest, widest  mcaningof  these 
'.three  great  words.'* 

•  ;rNa  wonder  '  "Paraon  hat,"  in  his  draatic  mE<.thoH  of  stating 
tilings,  using  strong  largnagp,  as  he  afterwards  confewes  with  regret, 
for  the  purpose  of  "shocking,  startling,  and  defying,"  and  hitting  as 
hard  aa  he  could,  gave  alarm  to  timid  ayiUpBthiec-ra,  and  prorokcd 
scrcrc  criticiam  from  opponents,  som(^timl^s  not  only  unmerciful  hut  also 
flnfair,  especially  when  it  came  from  the  steady-going  Chorchmen  whose 
"safe  policy**  conaisted  mainly  in  doing  nothing,'  and  who  cadcavourcd 
to  combine  Tfllloyrand's  nurtont  point  de  Tt'lf  principle  in  clericaf  ethics, 
witli  the  comforting  optimism  of  the  hhsez^faire  scliool  in  economics,  as 
far  as  they  understood  it,  which  was  not  very  far. 

"  Hie  life  and  conTcrsation ,"  said  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  funeral  oratioD 
ou  Kiugslcy,  "  aa  he  walked  among  ordinary  men,  was  often  as  of  a 
waker  among  drowsy  Bleepere."  Sleepers  of  this  sort  do  not  always 
like  to  bo  diiitur>>ed  in  their  sliiToberit  and  ofVcu  nuitwcr  ttie  caller  with 
a  grow).  So  did  they.  Vrcscntly  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Kingsley  take  a  little  rest  himself,  and  then  they  spoke  well  of  him. 

Again,  like  his  hero,  Launcclut,  Kiiig^Tey  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
fuly  in  concrete  form,  and  accordiugly  chose  the  dramatic  nootle  of  ex- 
pressing his  ideas.  This,  us  in  the  case  of  Lamennais,  produced  the  dc- 
chumatory  style,  and  is  most  apparent  in  "  Clothes  cheap  and  nasty,"  and 
some  well-known  passages  in  "Alton  fiockc."  This  was  partly  owing  to 
what  he  called  "my  blessed  habit  of  intensity,"  which  differed,  however, 
from  the  "intense  Ic^c"  peculiar  to  Hie  Celtic  intellect,  which  led 
Lamennais  astray  beyond  recovery.    Both  had  the  same  qualities  of  fancy, 
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imagui&tioQ,  and  sclf-irill,  and  botli  were  foilty  at  tiue»  of  fallacies  of 
(!xclii»iycQC88  and  esftggeretion.  But  Kingsley,  even  ia  tlie  most 
oxcUing  period  of  agitation,  preserved  n  serenity  of  miiulj  ralm 
composure,  aud  tone  of  moderntion,  which  contrast  very  favourably  vith 
the  cODtemporaneous  utterances  of  his  more  irascible  French  neighbour.* 
At  first,  indeed,  he  is  loud  in  his  denunciations  against  starvation 
iragetf,  stifling  vork^hop.s,  recking  nllcyn,  roonc!>9  and  croirded  cottages, 
careless  htudlords,  and  heartless  employers  of  labour  under  tbc  '^aireat' 
ing  aystcni,"  These  receive  uo  mercy  at  his  hand.  "  Laws, 
constitutions,  church(!S,  arc  none  ....  if  they  tolerate  such,  they  are 
aocursed  and  they  must  perialt — destroy  what  they  may  in  their  fall. 
Nay  they  tcill  perish  in  their  own  corruption." 

Hat  as  the  ferrid  atmosphere  urouud  him  cooled  dowDj  and  he  saw 
the  world  improving  (perhaps  a  little  less  to  than  he  imaginetl  it  did) — as 
Coiitrorcr>ial  bitterness  became  less  rancorous  aufl  the  clerical  organs 
even  adopted  a  kindlier  tone  towards  him  (awed  iuto  rcspcet  by  bis 
newly^acquircd  dignities) — as  tbc  self-healing  forces  in  society  made 
thcmselrcs  distinctly  felt,  aud  events  began  to  rindicate  the  juslioe  uf  bis 
Tci'ormator}'  efforts,  tbc  aciimonious  tone  of  his  former  speeches  and 
writings  made  room  for  calm  and  geutle  rcmooatrance.  lu  sboK,  as  be 
succeeded  iu  conquering  opposition  by  tbc  pcreuaitireness  of  truth,  so  be, 
too,  was  conquered  by  the  kindly  appreciation  of  hia  scrricc^,  aud  the 
general  course  of  events  makiug  towards  social  progress.  Thus,  in  the 
preface  to  a  later  edition  of  "Alton  Ijocke,"  dedicated  to  the  undergra- 
duates of  Cajii bridge;,  he  congratulates  hi^  young  friends  on  tlie  improved 
state  of  things,  the  changed  attitude  of  tlic  upper  classes,  the  progress  of 
sanitary  reform,  the  increased  reverence  fur  law,  iucroased  contentment 
witli  existing  iitstilulions,  aud  increased  confidcnoc  in  the  claiwes  above 
them,  bred  among  the  working  classes  by  the  kindly  cfibrta  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  all  fthadcs  of  opinion  for  thirty  years  past.  In  a  similar 
tone  of  couciliation  and  congratulation  he  speaks  in  the  preface  of  a  later 
editiou  of  "  Yeast,"  which,  more  especially  on  its  first  appearance,  had 
incurred  severe  criticism  because  of  its  radical  tcudeiicy.  Here  he 
refers  to  the  iuQueuoc  of  the  clergy  in  social  life,  and  the  growth 
of  self-help  and  iodcpcndence  among  the  laboiirers  ia  consftqaeuoc  of 
imjiroved  poor  laws. 

iteferriug  to  the  Anglican  movcmeut,  frequently  and  boldly  attacked 
in  the  book,  lie  now  speaks  of  the  seed  aovra  in  young  liearts  by  it, 
which  "  will  dcrdop  at  least  into  a  virtue  more  stately  and  reverent, 
more  eliivulmus  aud  Kcif-aacrilicing,  more  genial  and  human,  tbau  can 
be  learned  from  that  religion  of  the  Stock  Exchange — for  s  year  and 
a  day — in  the  popular  pulpits.'' 

This  calm  bcl'ore  t^uQiiet  iu  Kingslcy's  life  in  iu  strange  eoutrast  with 
the  sad  close  of  Lnmcunais'  career.      It  would  bo  interesting  to  iaqoire 

*  Cf.  Mr«.  KintiiJey'i  remnrkx  in  "I.cltfrs  xnA  Mcniorkl,"  i.  |6S,  uul  ibs  tclt«n  *1w 
quoto*  llirre  with  a  vicu-  to  clcnr  licr  hniilinnii*s  i[iGm.;T]r  frum  the  vti.irgv  of  int^'mpcrab' 
uogiu^  in  conDcotioti  with  tlio  Cbsrtist). 
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nbut  Kiii°:sli,'y  might  have  doDC  if  tlit.*  C'burcb  of  JCtigland  liad  de- 
nounced him  oQtctolly,  as  Mr.  Drcv  did  most  ofltciuusly  on  the  nccanioa 
of  the  ttcrtnon  to  which  wc  hare  already  alluded.  If,  instead  of 
licnptng  upon  him  honours  and  prizes  of  a  subttaatinl  nature,  she  had 
suhjcotcd  him,  as  the  i^apacy  did  Lamcnuaii,  to  humiliation  aud  disgrace, 
would  Kiiigsley,  under  such  circumstances,  have  produced  a  work  like 
"  Paroles  d'un  Croyaut?''  He  possessed  both  the  ahility  and  temptira- 
meut  for  such  a  task.  But  his  English  traiuiog,  and  inherited 
teudencics,  iu  ftpite  of  his  impatient  philanthropy,  make  the  supposition 
improbable.  If  Kingitley  vaa  perhaps  incapable  of  risiug  vrith  Lamcniiais 
to  the  same  height  of  digniliod  iierctiity  after  a  Rcrics  of  defeats  aud  de- 
famations, his  su{}enor  power  of  setf-disciplino  nould  prcrcnt  him,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  giving  way  to  those  vehement  exploaions  of  nngcr 
and  pity,  tcndcrncu  and  wrath,  which  abound  in  this  volume,  where 
sublime  risions  and  weird  dcnuneiatiuus,  sanguine  maledictions  and 
incH'abIc  promises,  arc  »o  etrangcly  commingled. 

Lamcanais'  way  of  dividing  all  mankind  into  block  and  white,  aogcU 
ami  demons,  marks  an  absence  of  critical  acumen.  Iu  judging  human 
uaturc,  he  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  habits  of  thought  acquired  iu  the 
seminai'y  and  a  solitary  tife.  Kingslcy,  though  sometimes  exhibiting  a 
spirit  of  contemptuous  intolerance  towards  thoitc  whom  he  imagined  to 
be  enemies  to  social  progress,  was  far  too  large-hearted  aud  broud-miudcd 
to  be  conliaed  by  such  u  oarrow  range  of  vievr.  Both  men,  from  the 
intensity  of  their  disposition,  were  naturally  prone  to  those  "  hrmque 
changemfinla,"  of  vhieh  I^mcnnaLs  was  accused,  and  which  colled  forth 
the  remark  from  him :  "  Je  plaindrai  I'homme  qui  u'aurait  jamais 
cbang£-"  But  then,  wc  are  told  by  M.  Kenan  that  he  hated  the  next 
day  the  very  conviirtions  he  had  held  the  day  before.  This  ithcws  a  want 
of  mental  balancci  the  partial  alienee  of  the  "  philosophic  mind,"  His 
eager  sympathetic  nature  must  plunge  iuto  active  politics,  he  must  bare 
a  coterie  of  followers  biiudly  foUowiitg  at  his  heels — he  cannot  rest. 
Such  mCQ  are  apt  to  change  often  and  sLaccrely,  but  not  always  discreetly 
and  ill  the  right  direction,  Kiugsley's  opinions,  too,  uudcrwcut  cou- 
sidcrablc  changes ;  but  they  came  on  more  gradually.  Some  have  found 
it  hard  to  reconcile  these  "  inconsistencies."  His  change  of  Iront  baa 
been  frequently  ulliidcd  to  us  a  sign  of  wcakucBs  of  character,  unable  to 
resist  the  allurements  of  Court  favour.  Thua  a  false  interpretation  has 
been  put  on  hiit  motives  by  those  who,  iu  their  love  of  consistency, 
foi^ct  the  well-known  aphorism,  we  believe,  of  Lord  Macuulay,  that  men 
who  never  change  mu^t  be  either  inspired  angrls  or  unmitigated  fools. 
Those  who  neither  claim  infallibility  with  the  former,  uor  intellectual 
rclationsliip  with  the  latter,  make  allowance  for  the  mellowing  ulfcct*  of 
years  and  experience  oa  hutnau  nature,  as  well  as  the  convincing  power 
of  the  logic  of  cveata  in  teaching  the  salutary  lesson  of  moderatiou. 
They  know  that  increased  cautiuu  docs  not  of  necessity  imply  diminished 
candour,  that   philosophical  rejiose  in  the    solution  of  social  problems 
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©tight  not  to  be  eonfoanclccl  with  timid  rciwtion,  that  friendship  with  the 
nilcM  does  not  mean  dtnloyalty  towards  the  ruled,  that  the  greatot 
teaclient  of  mankind,  like  Shakespeare  and  Dante,  in  the  la»t  efforts  of 
their  matured  genius,  have  spoken  in  accents  of  hope,  rather  than 
despair,  und  have  risen  above  the  turmoil  of  inner  sgitatiou  and  con- 
tcDtiou  -with  the  world  into  the  sereacr  atmosphere  of  tolerance  with  the 
efaortc-omiuf^  of  mau  and  socictv. 

To  recapitulate  the  Bcvcnil  points  of  contact  and  disagreement  between 
Kingsie}*  and  Lomennais  in  their  methodii  of  social  improvement,  before 
we  couelude  in  eatimnting  the  immediate  and  remoter  results  of  their 
work. 

Both  Kingaley  and  Lamennais  arc  deeply  impressed  with  the  lomcnl- 
sblc  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  fntilc  attempts  to 
improve  it  by  a  mere  extension  of  political  freedom.  Both  are  load  in 
their  dcnuuciatioQS  against  the  "Midas-cared  ^Ummoniam"  of  the 
middlc-claas,  and  the  atheistic  auimaltsm  of  the  lower.  Both  dirmand 
anew  organixatiou  of  labour,  based  ou  ethical  principles,  as  distingtiisLed 
from  the  Icave-alonc  creed  of  the  orthodox  economists.  Both  hold  np  a 
Divine  standard  fur  regulating  iiiduatrial  relatiou&hip  in  the  place  of  the 
so-called  natural  laws  of  supply  and  dcmoud.  Both  aim  at  uniting 
employer  and  employed  by  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual  help,  in 
lien  of  the  "claims  of  mutual  necessity  alone."  Both  are  l>etie\*cr«  ia 
the  Christian  idea  as  a  power  to  regenerate  society,  the  "uplendoar 
of  God "  to  brighten  our  industrial  age,*  especially  in  its  mission  of 
conferring  dignity  on  work  and  eliminating  poverty  "  as  the  child  of  sin." 
Both  iitveigh  strongly  against  the  comfortable  sanctimoniousness  of  the 
well-to-do  classes,  and  the  hypocrisies  of  the  hard  Manchester  school. 
Soth  recognize  the  fact  of  the  growth  of  Dcmocmey,  and  dwell  on  the 
duty  of  the  Church  in  directing  this  movement  in  the  face  of  the  maniCert 
impossibility  of  checking  it. 

Buc,  whilst  agreeing  iu  these  leading  principles  on  the  constil 
tion  of  society,  and  the  ueccMity  of  social  reforms,  they  diff'er  widely 
from  each  other  and  from  themselves  iu  different  epochs  of  their  life 
as  to  the  means  and  methods  of  realizing  their  social  ideals.  We  note 
three  tnch  epochs  in  the  public  life  of  each,  marking  in  the  one  case 
the  growing  tendency  towards,  and  in  the  other  the  growing  departore 
from,  rcvohitionary,  as  distinguished  from  reformatory  methods  for 
remedying  social  gricvanfea.      In  Lamcnnais  wc  have — 

1.  The  reactionary  period,  nheu  he  fignrcs  as  the  defender  of  tLo 
andfti  rfgime,  attneking  democracy  and  predicting  the  death  of  the 
Revolution  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

*  T}ioobj«ct  nftlio  Chi-ifiian  Sceiiilifl,  tb(<  orj^iui  of  th4  Minrioeand  Kingalcy  •chool,  w» 
atatod  to  tic  "llio  ^inctical  Application  of  Clirittianit)'  to  the  pnrpoMs  of  tndc  Aad  eoia- 
mcTM."  It  cirntains  innny  Mliaos  ligned  bv  KiiijjKlt^y  an  "  fanon  Lot."  Muiy  ol  tkcs* 
dcscn'e  rcpriutiDfc.  «a  iliroiring  Ijglit  ugxiQ  tiiv  l^iatuxy  at  tliutH  ttmM,  especially  na  few 
eapic«  ot  um  pablicationi  arc  to  i«  Lml  at  kiiy  jiriue.  Tli(.'re  u  no  copy  in  tbc  British 
Muaeam  libracy,  aiid  tU«  present  writer  m  indtbtcd  to  Mr,  Tliuauw  HngW  fn  Um 
cl  R  eopY  of  this  tutctcating  ifubtimtion, 
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2.  The  reformatory  period,  wlien  he  seeks  to  effect  ntt  aUiaooc 
betveen  [iil^crnlism  and  the  Pnp&l  nuthorityj  but  failii,  owiDg  to  the  timc- 
terring  hesitntion  of  the  Romisli  Court,  nnd  tlic  toro  of  public  affairs  iu 
Prance. 

3.  Compelled  by  circumstances  ouce  more  ta  shift  bis  ground,  be 
reacbes  the  last  stage  of  development,  which  amouuta  to  a  revolt  against 
the  snccrdot.l1  and  monarchical  r^gimt  alike.  Chaugiu^  thua  the  liberal 
for  the  radical,  the  royalist  for  the  republican  platform,  Lamcnnais  pro- 
nounces in  favour  of  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Kiiigsley  began  ubere  Lameniiain  had  ended,  and  passed  through  the 

tlirce  stages — ihe  Revolutionary,  the  Reformatory,  followed  by  the  period 

of  Reconciliation.      He  begins  as  tbe  apostle  of   Chi-istian   Socialism, 

and,  as  Parson  Lot,  is  steeped  in  the  "  Salt-aaphallic  lake  of  Polemics," 

duriag  tbe  yc&ra  of  184^95.     Tlience  be  emerges,  sobered  by  eveots, 

into  a  calmer  state  of  mind. 

*'  Onvitor  eoBoaeAxM.  et  aIU 
rros|<Lci»aB,  nimina  plaadiiiii  tsuput  cxtulit  nniU." 

He  becomes  tbe  leader  of  the  Reform  parly,  aud  opens  a  crusade 
against  dirt  and  bad  drainage,  tbe  advocate  of  sanitary  reform.  "  As 
years  went  on,"  writes  his  biographer,  "  be  devoted  time,  thought,  aud 
influcuce  more  and  mure  to  tumitary  science ;  the  laws  of  health  and 
the  cufrauchLHcmcut  of  mein's  bodies  from  disease  and  dirt,  aud  their 
inevitable  consc(iucuc<:a  of  sin,  misery,  and  physical,  if  not  Bptritual, 
death,  because  more  important  in  bis  eyes  than  any  political  reforms," 

But  so  far  from  abandoning  all  former  social  aspirations,  be  only 
b^ins  now  to  recognize  the  fact  that  their  realization  depends  on  the 
loral  improvemeut  of  the  masses,  aud  the  growth  of  altrubtic  self-denial 
'among  the  higher  classes.  The  co-operative  "associations"  founded  by 
the  "  Christian  Socialists"  are  a  failure,  bo  thinks,  because  the  working 
men  are  not  fit  for  them  yet.  At  the  same  time  be  disallows  the  ruling 
tenet  of  the  lama-fain  system  which  lets  chance  and  selfishness  rule 
the  fortunes  of  the  human  race.  Then,  .••peakiiig  of  Maurice'a  scheme, 
he  adds : — 

'*  Now,  AS  for  auy  si:h«mes  of  Maurice's  or  inia»— it  is  a  aliglit  niaLtcr  wliethai 

tliey  fiiilcd  or  hoc.     But  ihis  I  say,  because  I  belivvo  thut  tlie  fnilure  of  a  hiiniired 

^Mhemc)  would  not  alu-r  my  conviction,  that  ihey  were  att«inpt3  in  the   right 

"diroction ;  and  1  sliall  ilia  in  hope,  not  liavlng  received  the  promiaes,  but  bchoUiug 

them  afar  olf,  and  confi.Tvuicigmj'Splfn  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  in  a  world  otlaissez- 

Jaire.     For  it  '\%  my  belief  that  not  ulf-intanfit  but  »clf<iacrifiGB  is  Uie  only  Uw 

■upon  which   human  society  can  be  grounded  with  any  hope  uf  prospciity  lud 

ipermaQcncp."* 

Thus  Kiugslcy,  like  Lameun&is,  id  the  second  and  most  healthy 
period  of  their  social  agitation,  looks  for  the  salvation  of  society  in  the 
apotheosis  of  aclf-sacrilice. 

At  last  Kiugsley  becomes  reconciled  with  the  existing  order  of  things. 
Still  in  principle  there  was  no  real  iucousisteucy.    He  remained  all  along 

*  "  Lettcn  and  M«(Dori«s,"  ii.  p.  37.  «(  «9. 
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BD.  aristocrat  svinpatbiziug  with  tlic  wfuits  of  ttic  peoplcj  whilst  Laancnimis 
heA  been  tiiroughout  a  popular  dcmaj^o^e,  though  somettmee  without 
kuowiug  it.  In  1818,  iodecd,  Kiugslcy  wm  stipposcd  to  be  a  rerolationist, 
as  mniiy  hare  1)ceii  since  who  have  s}M>)(eii  above  a  whtttper  nn  burniog 
social  questions  of  the  hoar.  It  wns  entirely  owing  to  want  of  ilis- 
cernmeDt  on  the  part  of  the  intelligent  public.  M'ith  Lamennnis,  he 
recognizes  the  fact :  "  Lc  monde  d'anjoimrhni  est  travaiUiS  d'iiisur- 
mountable  besoin  d'un  ordre  nouTCAii."  But  in  his  fiist  democratic 
impulse  eveu  he  recollects  himself,  and  sajs,  "  I  am  no  Rerolutioaitt,"* 
So,  again,  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  he  remains  tnic  to  his  earlier 
connctions,  and  Bpenking  of  the  effects  of  science  anil  civilixatiun  on 
social  amelioration  in  IST'O,  he  dvctls  on  the  supreme  importaoco  of 
human  and  |>emonal  as  distinguixhRd  from  material  anr]  industrial  inte- 
rests: for  roan  "  ia,  after  all,  the  most  prrcions  and  useful  thing  \n  the 
earth,  and  that  no  cost  spent  in  the  development  of  human  beings 
can  possibly  he  thrown  away."t 

Here,  indeed,  we  have  none  of  the  restless  imi)etuosity  of  the  rcrata- 
tionary  {icriod.  llic  ardent  aspirations  of  youth  hava  chBngc<l  with  the 
ripening  of  miud  utid  heart  in  nmuhood.  Years  and  experience  hare 
taught  him  the  right  method  of  uniting  progressive  effort  with  order  in 
the  alow  evolution  of  society.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  season  of 
acute  atnigglcs,  Kingslcy'a  demands  for  social  rcforma  become  leas 
emphatic,  tlinngh  his  clTurts  and  sympathies  have  grown  no  lens  earnest. 
The  age  which  had  produced  the  mental  agitation  reflected  in  his 
"  Saint's  IVagcdy,"  or  some  of  the  iweras  of  IR-tS,  bad  passed  away,  and 
with  it  the  excessive  comhativcness  of  this  "joyous  knight-errant  of  Gi 
thirsting  for  labour  and  for  strife."     His  work  was  done. 

A  generation  has  now  passed  away  since  the  Socialistic  agitation* 
which  Lamcmiai.s  and  KingMcy  look  such  a  prominent  part,  and  it  is 
not  premature  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  work  accomplished  by  them, 
and  from  it  deduce  one  or  two  practical  lessons. 

the  immetliate  result,  in  both  cases,  was  to  inspire  a  nnmber  of 
young  men  in  lioth  countries  with  an  ardent  wish  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes.  This  was  to  be  effected,  not  by  means  of 
petting  and  pauperizing  the  peasant,  which  was  the  drram  of  ihcjenaeise 
Horti,  Jed  by  Benjamin  Disraeli,  nor  by  means  of  organiaing  factory 
labourers  under  the  captains  of  industry,  suggested  by  Lamcnnaie' 
former  friend,  Comtc,  but  by  means  of  moral  elevation,  creating  feelingi 
of  independence  and  self-respect,  and  by  means  of  religious  union  to 
reorganize  industry.  Besides  this  intluenco  on  young  men,  the  work  of 
Lamenusis  and  Kingnlcy  had  remoter  conseijnenccs,  setting  on  foot  the 
movement,  which  has  since  been  growing  steadily  in  both  coantries, 
having  for  its    object  the  bringing  together  of  the  Church    and  the 


*  "  letter*  anil  MemorieJi,"  i.  141  «(?. 
jijk  xxiv.,  Kki,,  4uiil  Iviii. 
•^  JKrf.,  ToL  ii.  323-1,  h,-.  <U. 
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working  moQ.  Tliougli  Lameunaia'  proposal  to  the  Roman  Ctiria 
were;  rejected  at  the  time,  llic  policy  of  tlie  Roman  Chupcli  since  Las 
becD  on  the  linea  tlius  luid  iluwn  b/  himself;  so  much  so  that  the 
threatened  aUiancc  hetwccu  Clericalism  and  Socialism  iu  I'Vance  and 
Germany  forms  a  very  important  factor  iu  modem  politica.  In  England, 
the  ChriBtiaa  SocialiatSj  in  the  alwcuce  of  anything  like  ecclesiastical 
ccutralizatiou  and  iudepcnduut  Church  action,  and  in  the  absence,  too, 
of  acute  social  disorders,  have  not  produced  such  marked  effect.  Still, 
the  existence  of  the  Clergy  Trades-union,  in  conjunction  with  Ihe  new 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  us  well  as  the  isolated  eBbrta  of  the  clerf;y,  such 
OS  Johu  LI.  Davics,  Canon  Girdlestoue,  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  and  the 
Sishop  of  Manchester,  also  the  attention  given  to  social  aubjccts  in  the 
Church  Congress,  may  in  part  be  Attributed  to  the  pioneering  work  done 
by  the  Mauricinu  movement  of  which  Kingsley  was  the  most  popular 
eiponent.  These  may  be  small  results  of  »o  much  activity,  but  who 
shall  say  what  may  be  the  ultimate  effects  of  a  tendency  still  in  its 
initial  stage,  and  struggling  against  adverse  forces  both  iu  the  Church  and 
in  the  world  I  Airciidy  philuuthropic  legislation  iu  favour  of  the  working 
people,  and  the  establishment  of  national  health  societies,  Kyrlc  societies, 
and  similar  institutions  for  the  ele%'atioti  uf  Ihe  maases,  bear  witness 
to  the  indirect  influences  of  Christian  Socialism  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  true,  neither  Liimennais  nor  Kittgslry  were  the  5rst  exponents 
of  these  ideas.  Their  merit  consisted  not  in  propounding  new  societary 
theories,  hut  in  rc-a(Brmiiig  and  accentuating  truths  forgotten  for  a  time, 
and,  with  a  powerful  enthusiasm,  promulgating  thorn,  thus  spreading  tho 
contagion  of  social  atfcction  with  the  rcligioua  fervour  of  their  irrepres- 
sible individuality. 

Tho  new  movement  thus  set  iu  motion  haa  religion  for  its  inspiration, 
and  looks  to  Christ's  gnspel    preached  to  the  poor  as  the  best  system 
of  social  therapeutics.      It  looks  to  the  Christian  religion  as  a  spiritual 
force  in  society, promoting  the  even  and  harmonious  development  of  the 
social  organism,  and  regulating  its   luembcrs  by    the  cicrcisc  of  the 
pasiive  virtues  of  rcsignatiou  and   self-denial,  and  thus  ciorcLsiug  the 
demon  of  egotism  aud  discontent.      It  regards  tho  Church  as  au  educa- 
tional institution,  forming  character  aud   habits,    aud  iuculcaliug  the 
active  virtues  of  diligeucc,  thrift,  justice,  and    veracity,  thus   furthering 
_         the  material  improvement  of  the  people.    It  tukes  uutc  of  the  mediatorial 
f         office  of  the  Christian  ('hurch  reconciling  employer  and  employed — the 
mans  »acer,  where  I'atrieiuns  ami  Plebeians,  us  of  old,  may  he  re-uuitcd. 
It  dwells  on  the  aacrcd  solidarity  of  man  taught  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  recommends  brotherly  co-operation  as  opposed  to  tho  heathenish 
method  of  industrial    tvarfarc    iu  bare    competition.     Thus  it  regards 
_^        Christianity  as  the  "  fucoud  principe  d'association,"  which   may   bring 
H        about  the  federal  union  of  classes  and  uatluualilies,  as  opjiosed  to  iuter- 
H        national   fiscal  wars  aud  socialistic  confederacies  for  the  subversion  of 
■        social  peace  and  order. 
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It  is  to  the  Cbristian  rcltgton,  thus  rcganlcd  m  ils  social  functions, 
tfaat  men  of  varying  religious  anil  philosophicul  creeds,  and  rcprc»cutiug 
social  iiitcrcstfl  ia  diflcrcnt  countrica,  turu  Bimnltancouslji'  u  a  remody 
for  "  our  present  discontents."'  AdolpU  Wagner,'  the  Berlin  Professor 
of  Social  Scicncea,  and  C.  Pcriu.t  the  Professor  of  Law  at  the  UniTCrsity 
of  Louvaiu;  Matthovr  Arnold,  the  ICuglish  man  of  letters,  and  M.  de 
Lavcleyc,  the  Belgian  economist;  Bishop  MarteuHeii.J  the  learned  Scandj* 
naviau  luoraliat  and  diriuc,  and  Kafl'aelc  Muriano.^  the  independent 
literary  niuu  in  the  Suutli  of  Kurope — all  alike  look  to  the  Chn>tian 
Beligtou  for  the  extinction  of  social  uiiacry  and  vroQ^. 

"  Tlie  Prolctnrians,''  says  E.  dc  Lavcleyc,  in  his  "  I'Arenir  Heligieux," 
"  have  been  detached  frora,  and  will  return  to  Christinnity  when  they 
begin  to  understand  that  it  brings  to  thent  freedom  and  equal  rights, 
whereas  Atheistic  materialisia  consecrates  their  slavery  and  sacrifices 
them  to  pretended  natural  laws.  Ity  a  complete  misapplication  of  ita 
ideas,  the  Religion  of  Christ  transformed  into  a  tcmitoral  and  sacerdotal 
institution  has  been  called  iii.  as  the  ally  of  caste,  despotism  and  the 
aucicut  regime  to  sanction  all  social  inequalities.  The  Gospel,  on  the 
contrary,  is  '  the  good  news'  to  the  poor,  the  announcemout  of  the  advent 
of  that  kingdom  when  the  humble  shall  he  lifted  up,  and  the  disiuherited 
shall  pu»scsH  lite  earth.  The  Christianity  of  Jesus  shall  resolve  alt  our 
economic  dillicnltics,  if  the  spirit  of  Charity  and  fraternal  feeling  which 
it  inculcates  is  understood  and  applied. "|| 

Thus  the  ideas  propounded  by  Lamennais  and  Xingslej  arc  sprcadiug 
far  and  vide.  The  seed  has  not  fallen  on  barren  ground,  it  is  bearing 
frait  already;  but  for  the  full  harvest  we  must  look  to  the  society  of 
the  future,  when  other  men  shall  have  entered  upon  their  labours  and 
ours. 

M.  Kapfwakk. 

*  "  B«de  Qbot  die  MfluUe  FfVo."     Btrlin,  1872,  mnd  otliar  cpMvbcf  tluliv«r»d  mivee. 
t  "LeSoeialiniieChr«ti<o.'18;9 
J  "SocUlijmuBun'l  ('!m»l«iiillinni."    Gotha.  1875. 

I  "ChrutoDtbnin,  KntholicisiiLiii.und  C'ultnr."  Lei pfig.  1890.  Tli<!  Owiwui  trsnalstMNl 
by  ilic  LtaliMi  aublioi  is  tiiu  onljr  wufk  in  the  lianiU  of  tho  jireseut  writer.    Ct.  M.  Araold's 

pnprr  ou  thut  anbJMt,  J/rirniiUan'j  .lfii;/ii:;u(',  Aj.iril,   \>i'fy. 

I  "L'Avtnir  luUgiaux  dcs  pouple«civili«^M,''  p.  t!5.  iSi.  ['anlKibot:  *'Ihi  iSkI*  BSeisl 
dM )d«as  Cbrf-timneB,"  IMW;  S.  Mon/:  "Gtiulc  iiir  \e  tmvnil,"  ISTT,  ol  whidi  a Beoosd 
•^tion  bas  Jiut  ajipeiLred. 


ITIE  TRUE    PRINCIPLE    OF   TENANT-RIGHT. 


A  REPLY  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 


IN  tlic  Man:li  numlicr  of  this  Review  the  ])ukc  of  Argyll,  who  lu  B 
previous  article  had  r^ferted  to  tlie  results  of  Mr.  Prout's  itvatem 
of  coutinuoLu  C(irB-growiiig,  criticized  that  geatleman's  proposals  for 
giviiig  logul  sccurit,v  to  tlic  capital  of  tcnauts  invested  in  tlic  improve- 
mcut  of  tbutr  hulditi^,  as  put  forward  id  bla  book,  "  Profitable  Clay 
Farmiog  under  a  Ju«t  System  of  TcQant-Rtght."  Mr.  Prout,  ia  1U61, 
purchased  450  acres  of  clay  land  at  Sawbridgewortb,  Hcrta,  for  i'l5,000, 
an  amouot  which  grow  to  .£1G,000  through  huyiug  aud  exchauging 
aiiiall  portions  of  adjoining  laud  in  order  to  atraigUtcu.  tlie  boiindaries, 
and  with  legal  expenses.  The  Eaud  was  then  wet  from  want  of  draining, 
covered  with  useless  fftuccs,  aud  orergrowii  with  poUanU  and  other 
(.om  para  lively  worthless  trees.  Mr.  Prout  made  small  fields  into  large 
ones,  grubbing  up  fences  and  trees,  drained  the  farm  thoroughly,  made 
hard  roadwnya  where  occcsiiary,  aiid  cultivntctt  the  land  hy  steam. 
During  the  first  two  years  he  fallowed  the  greater  portion  of  the  land, 
and  the  rest  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  his  oceupalion.  At  the 
end  of  four  years,  during  which  he  derived  no  profit  from  hi«  outlay, 
he  eommcnccd  his  system  of  coatinnoua  coru-growing,  which  he  liaH 
kept  up,  with  only  an  occasional  intenuiasiou  of  ~a  fallow  or  a  forage 
cropj  until  the  present  time.  After  allowing  5  per  cent,  interest  on  hie 
investments  iu  improvements  as  a  landowner,  and  3^  per  cent,  on  the 
original  purclmse  money,  he  derived  a  pro  tit  of  11  per  cent,  ou  his 
capital  as  tRsant  during  the  thirteen  years  succeeding  his  fourth  year  of 
o(xu|iation.  These  being  results  far  more  sati.ifactory  than  those 
rommonly  attained  by  cither  landlords  or  tenants  during  the  period  in 
question,  Mr.  Prout  was  led  to  speculate  upon  the  best  means  of  cuabliag 
lx>th  to  follow  his  example  as  tongas  it  is  profitable  to  do  so, ntodifying 
the  system  to  suit  any  altered  circumstances. 
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Looking  at  tlic  positions  of  landlords  and  tcaanls  geuer&lly,  Mr. 
Frout  asks,  'MMierc  arc  the  properties  on  irliich  the  system  can  be  afe 
once  introduced?"  He  comes  to  tlio  conclusioa  tliat  uotil  owoen  ure 
relieved  from  the  disabilities  and  lack  of  indQcemcnt  to  improve,  ind- 
dental  to  the  prevalent  entail  nnd  snttlcment  of  land,  tlicrc  is  no  bope 
of  tlicir  follnning  lii.s  exnmple.  Mainly,  then,  be  savs,  "  the  work 
rcmaiua  to  be  done,  if  nt  nil,  by  men  occupying  land  at  a  rental."  But 
tlicac,  again,  haye  uo  more  indncemcnt  than  owners  have  to  do  the  work, 
bccaasc  there  is  no  aeeuriiy  for  the  capital  they  will  require  to  invest. 
Seeing  thin,  ISfr.  Pi'ont  makes  the  proposals  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
in  part  criticizes.  Briefly  stated,  tho&c  proposals  arc  that  the  tenant 
should  have  legal  security  for  any  increase  in  the  value  of  his  holding 
caused  by  his  improremcntB,  with  [wrfoct  freedom  of  cropping  and  sale 
of  produce;  and  that  the  landlord  shall  have  cori-esiioiidiug  security 
(which  he  has  already)  for  any  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  holding 
dvic  to  the  acts  or  defaults  of  the  tenant.  The  Duke  does  not  refer  to 
the  question  of  frrcibm  of  cropping  and  sale  of  produce,  and  patineDt 
for  dctcriorntioa,  na  a  necessary  counterpart  to  compensation  for  improve- 
ments, is  aUo  left  unmcntioDcd  by  his  Grace.  These  omiwiona  are,  I 
think,  insignificnnt ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  narrowing  of  the  qtiestion  in 
dispute  is  not  without  it*  advantages.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Prout,  in  a 
single  passage,  appears  to  adopt  a  difTerent  principle  of  compcDsattan 
for  tenants'  in)pro\'ements  from  that  just  mentioned  as  the  one  he 
adheres  to  throughout  the  rcet  uf  his  essay  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  speaks  of 
the  return  of  outlay  iustcud  of  payment  for  results.  His  critic,  there- 
fore, accuses  him  of  teachiug  two  different,  and  even  contradictory, 
doctrineB,  and  utters  many  lamentations  over  the  transmutations  that 
occur  through  ambiguous  language  nnd  consequent  confusion  of  ideas. 
If  the  Duke  will  turn  to  the  passage  again,  however,  he  will  sec  that 
Mr.  Prout,  in  the  ca-te  in  question,  assumcfl  the  increased  Irtting  value 
of  the  farm  due  to  the  tenant's  improvements  to  be  such  that  the 
capitalized  value,  at  twenty  years'  purchase  (a  term  quite  long  enough 
for  the  capitalization  of  improve  men  t-i,  one  with  another),  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  outlay.  Thus,  I  think,  there  is  no  inconsistency  ou 
Mr.  Front's  part,  though  the  manner  in  which  ho  cxpi-csscs  himself 
ftiUy  excuses  the  Duke's  iutcrprctatiou.  At  all  evcnt»,  aa  the  Duke 
sdmits,  the  priuciple  of  compcitnation  to  tenants  taught  in  the  rest  of 
the  book  is  that  of  payment  for  results,  as  shown  iu  the  following 
BOBtcnee : — "  I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest  impedimcut  to  the  ex- 
tension of  my  husbamlry  over  the  heavy  lauds  of  the  kingdom  IiC8  in 
the  fact  that  no  law  yet  prnvides  any  safeguard  that  a  tcuaut  shall 
obtain  the  full  fruits  ofhis  entrrprise."  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Prout,  ass 
tcuaut,  would  be  content  w-ith  two-thirds  of  the  "  full  finiila,''  and 
thiuks  that  the  remaining  thinl  might  fairly  be  left  in  the  bonds  of 
the  landlord,  iu  order  to  enrouragc  landlonls  geucraliy  to  adopt  hit 
system,  or  to  get  it  adopted,  on  their  estates ;   but  this  conceeaion,  aa 
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the  Duke  »ay»,  is  allowctJ  as  a  farour — "  an  abatement  from  souud 
principle  and  equity  which  it  ma^r  he  expedient  to  make,  in  order  to 
tempt  the  owners  of  laud  to  allov  other  men  to  iotpruTe  their  ia»d." 
The  appareat  adrocacy  of  two  distinct  doctrines  led  the  Duke  to  contrast 
them.  So  far  as  hia  Grace  believes  in  tenant-right  at  all,  he  agree*  with 
me  in  regarding  these  two  doctrines  as  embudying  the  true  and  the 
[ji»Ue  principles  of  tenant-right ;  only  the  Duke's  "  true"  is  my  "  false," 
ind  vice  versd. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  priaciplc  of  tenant-right  ?  Mr.  Prout  says, 
the  right  of  the  tenant  to  bo  paid  the  full  value  of  his  improvements  ; 
and  1  agree  with  him.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  on  the  other  hand,  declares 
it  to  bo  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  receive  repayment  for  his  outlay  in 
improvements,  with  interest.  Mr.  Front  mentions  three  methods  of 
payment :  first,  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum,  as  estimated  by  valuers; 
second,  allowing  the  tenant  to  sell  his  improTcmcnts  to  another  occupier  ; 
third,  a  long  term,  say  twenty  years,  of  enjoyment  of  the  tenancy  at  the 
old  rent — that  is,  nt  the  rent  charged  prcrious  to  tlie  making  of  tho 
improvements.  The  tenant  might  receive  the  fair  value  of  his  improve- 
ments by  either  the  first  or  the  second  method;  but  1  agree  with  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  in  regarding  valuations  as  very  much  of  the  nature  of  lotteries, 
and  in  eoosidering  that,  for  landlord  and  tenant  alike,  the  method 
called  free  sale,  with  pre-emption  to  the  landlord,  is  preferable.  The 
third  method  might,  or  might  not,  be  a  gutisfactory  form  of  compcuaa- 
tioo,  IfreuU  were  stationary,  the  arrangement  might  Ixs  fair,  provided 
that  the  tenant  who  received  a  twenty  years'  lease  at  the  old  rent  had 
the  right  of  assigning  or  bequeathing  his  tenancy.  1  undcTstnnd  from 
Mr.  Front  that  he  considers  this  right  a  neeesMiry  complement  to  his 
third  method  of  compensation,  although  I  thiidc  he  does  not  mention  it 
in  his  hook  ;  and  obviously  the  plan  would  he  entirely  unsatisfactory 
without  that  riglit,  as  the  tenant  might  die  or  be  comi)elled  to  leave  the 
farm  before  the  term  hadcx|}ired,  in  either  of  wliich  events  ho  would  loec  a 
portion  of  his  compensation.  With  the  right  to  assign  or  bequeath  his 
tenancy,  the  occ«|>icr  would  probtibly  accept  the  third  method  as  a  fair 
compensation  for  his  improvements  unless  the  market  value  of  rents  had 
generally  fallen  ;  for  he  would  thus  get  permanency  of  tenure  for  twenty 
yearn,  with  free  sale,  and  at  the  end  of  the  prriotl  he  would  be  able  to 
claim  compensation  or  a  renewal  of  his  lease  on  terms  exempting  him 
from  rent  on  any  new  improvements  made  during  the  period.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  rents  were  rising,  the  landlord  would  object  to  the 
plan,  as  by  it  be  would  lose  his  "  unearned  increment"  for  twenty  years 
to  come,  as  well  as  for  n  term  preceding  the  commencement  of  the 
lease,  during  which  the  improvements  were  bt-ing  eiecuted.  Tlie 
great  merit  of  the  plan  is  that  it  avoids  the  cxpeusc  of  arbitration  or 
litigation,  and  for  that  reason  it  deserves  consideration.  At  present, 
however,  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  methods,  but  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  eompctieation  for  tenants'  impmvcmonts,   and  this  cxplauatioa 
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of  Mr.  Prout's  three  proposals  i»  only  intctided  to  show  tliat,  aUIiougl 
lie  ia  disposed  to  meet  landlords'  objections  as  far  as  possible  by 
avoiding  a  lianl-aud-fast  system  or  tcnftnt-right,  be  Iiba  always  in  ricir 
the  trao  principle  tliut  the  tenant  aboold  have  secured  to  him  the  ftiU 
fruits  of  liift  enterprise — tlic  total  increase  in  the  value  of  the  holding 
caused  by  his  improvements.  Af^aiuiit  this  principle  the  Dake  of  Argyll 
directs  the  vholc  force  of  liin  argument;  Imt  an  with  his  objections  to 
the  principle  be  mixes  up  liis  objections  to  compulsory  Ic^slation  for 
securing;  any  compensation  to  the  tenant,  it  is  ucccKnarr  to  allude  briefly 
to  the  latter  point.  Although  the  failure  or  the  permissive  AgricuUtiral 
3IoldiDgs  Act  is  obvious  and  admitted,  the  Uukc  still  holds  that  tenaoti 
are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  intercstM  by  means  of  private 
•grocmcQts,  and  the  utmost  that  he  would  do  iu  the  way  of  eompalsion 
vonld  be  to  iu»iat  that  there  shall  always  be  an  sLgreemcnt  between  land- 
lord and  teuantj  recognizing  the  tenant's  right  to  a  partial  enjoyment 
of,  or  compcuaation  for,  bis  improvcnicntf.  In  support  of  this  contention, 
the  Duke  states  that  ut  the  present  time  the  tenant  has  the  upper  hand 
in  contracting  for  the  hire  of  laud.  This  ia  not  true  in  the  case  of 
any  desirable  farm  even  now,  and  the  Dulce  must  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  present  crisis  is  an  entirely  exceptional  one.  Wheoei'cr  fann- 
ing pays  at  all,  the  landlord  has  the  upper  hand  in  contracting  power, 
HO  that  the  tenant,  tf  be  intends  to  farm  at  all  in  tliis  country,  must 
submit  to  estate  rules.  At  the  present  timet  although  greatly  reduced 
rents  may  be  insisted  on  by  farmers  nho  are  making  new  contracta, 
I  do  not  know  of  a  siugle  iustauco  iu  which  the  right  to  compcusa- 
tiou  for  the  full  v.i.luc  of  improvements  made  by  the  tenant  has  been 
conceded  by  the  landlord.  ScvemI  exceptionally  liberal  leases  hare 
recently  been  published;  but  all  fall  short,  more  or  less,  of  securing 
to  the  tcuant  the  full  fruits  of  his  enterprise. 

The  Uukc  assumes  that  in  Kngland  and  Scotland  it  is  the  owner 
who  executes  pennaucut  improvements,  except  when  the  tenant 
executes  them  under  the  protection  of  an  "improvement  lease."'  Now, 
althougli  nothing  is  more  dctinite  than  an  improvcmdnt  lease,  the 
Diikc,  who  objects  so  straugly  to  eonfusiou  of  terminology,  extends 
the  meaning  of  the  term  so  as  to  include  all  leases  in  which  there 
is  no  agreement  for  compensation  to  the  lessee  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  An  loiproremcut  lease  is  one  under  which  the  tenant  agrees 
to  execute  certain  specified  improvcmcuts  in  conaidcratiou  of  a  low 
rent  or  some  other  "valuable  consideration,"  and  no  lease  which  docs 
not  bind  the  tenant  in  this  way  is  an  improvement  lease.  Such  a 
lease  is  a  very  uncommon  contract.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  leases; 
but  1  hare  never  seen  an  improvement  lease.  The  Duke,  however, 
multiplies  improvement  leases  by  inventing  a  new  definition  for  tbeoij 
which  describes  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  leases  that  arc  made. 
He  even  gives  a  new  definition  of  the  term  "valuable  consideration." 
This  ia  what  hu  says  on  the  subject : — 
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"  The  teoaut  tindcrcakes,  as  &  speculation,  tto  improvement  or  reclsmation 
uada  tho  [irotuctiioii  of  a  contract,  by  which  bo  secures  tL«  wli(»lc  ^ruduce  of  the 
soil  at  to  modemtc  a  rent,  aiid  for  ao  long  a  time,  that  liy  l)ic  vuJuc  of  tfajit 
produce  during  that  tiiiiv  ho  caii  rcclioa  on  boing  rfrpnid  Uio  whuk'  LVipitalhe  has 
expended,  wilh  good  interest,  unA  irith  n  good  r«uim  for  his  o vn  skill  and  Inbour. 
In  nhort,  he  does  the  vork  for  valuablo  conaidcration.  The  conlident  expecta- 
tion ofthin  return  IN  hiaoiilj'  inducemsm  to  undertake  the  operation,  llemiiy  or  he 
may  not  {.romiso  to  unHortukc  it  in  the  It-uiu-.  Gun^Tally  he  docit  not  promise,  ami  is 
not  asked  to  do  eo,  for  tho  beat  of  all  rcnaons — becauM:  it  would  bo  ooaeceaaary,  lie 
reclaims  or  improves  because  it  U  his  intcreit  to  do  so.  It  makes  no  difference 
in  the  principle  vhctlicr  uny  particul&r  reolBmation  or  any  particular  improve- 
m«tit  U  part  of  hi^  contract.  WJieiher  he  undeilakes  to  be  bound  to  do  it,  or 
whothcT  he  undorUikcs  to  do  It  witliout  being  bound,  he  is  e<|ually  ioduced  to  do 
it  because  ho  knows  it  will  pay  bim  well"  (p.  3S2). 

The  boldness  of  these  assumptioD»  almost  takes  one's  brentfa  away,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  range  of  cootrovcrsy  a  more 
flagrant  instauu}  of  special  pleading  and  the  misuse  of  tcrma.  In  a  lease 
a  tenant  is  bound  to  do  whatever  he  undcrtakt*  to  do,  and  he  does  not 
undertake  to  do  auythiug  that  he  canuot  be  proceeded  against  for  not 
doing.  Therefore,  it  makes  all  the  difiereuce  "whcttcr  any  particular 
reclamation  or  any  particular  improvemcut  is  part  of  his  contract,"  If 
it  it,  he  is  bound  to  do  it ;  if  it  is  not,  lie  does  it  vitbout  any  "Taluablc 
consideration"  whatever.  A  x-aluablc  consideration  in  a  lease  is  a 
specific  advantage  given  by  the  lessor  an  a  set-off  to  a  corresponding  ad- 
vantage whieh  the  lessee  is  bound  to  confer.  The  Duke  transformi  it 
into  a  vagne  csprctation  of  profit.  According  to  the  Duke,  if  A  con- 
tracts a  lease  under  which  he  in  bound  to  cKccute  certain  improvcmenta, 
and  n  contrncta  a  lease  under  which  he  is  not  bound  to  execute  any  im- 
provements at  all,  both  arc  equally  the  leMccs  of  an  improvement  lease. 
No  Court  of  Law  woiJd  waate  half-an-liour  over  so  preposterous  an  as- 
aumptionj  and  the  Duke  has  damaged  his  position  as  a  controversialist 
by  putting  it  forward,  uot  for  the  first  time,  as  a  fundamoDtal  premiss  of 
bis  argument.  This  "  first  count "  in  the  Duke's  pleadings  against  the 
demand  for  compulBory  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  improvcmcnta— 
a  "nevcr-iudebted"  count — may,  therefore,  be  dismissed  without  further 
DOtice. 

Hariog  thus  cleared  the  ground,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  objections  to  the  true  principle  of  tenant-right,  surged 
after  his  "  ncvcr-indcbtcd"  pica  lias  been  waived  by  him  fur  the  r>akc  of 
argument.  Supposing  the  tenant  to  be  entitled  to  any  compensation 
for  improTemcnts  beyond  that  secured  by  contract,  or  in  spite  of  contract, 
the  Duke  maintains  that  it  is  utterly  unreasonable  for  the  tenant  to 
demand  the  full  fruit*  of  his  enterprise,  because,  he  says,  the  full  fruits 
of  a  tenant's  enterprise  include  the  appropriation  of  the  previously  un- 
developed resources  of  the  landlord's  property.  Tn  the  abstract,  the 
Duke's  contention  is  this  :— An  agricultural  improvement  cotisists  of  two 
factors — the  tenant's  outlay  aud  skill,  which  belong  to  the  tenant ;  and 
the  inherent  qualities  of  the  soil,  which  belong  to  the  landlord.     If  the 


■  ealtkled  oolf  <o  be  repaid  Ida  expcafitiun  «i>k  BtacBi  thea  W 
OBgIrt  la  be  repud  bit  expe&ditnn  ia  caac  of  anravactatin  cspei* 
awnt  io  tht  uDproretnettt  of  tbc  fano.  Ibat  u  to  saj,  other  thnc 
tboiM  be  paTraeoi  Cor  iwdti  good  and  bad,  or  fa.jmeai  Cor  < 
gaoA  and  bad.  Ilie  Daks'*  argazaait  b  that  tbe  teaa»t  ihaU  Kit 
for  ao  Daremtutermtira  invesUneiit,  aad  onlj  *"  diauge  far  nx- 
fior  a  irmuncratiTc  baptncmcBt.  I  altagrtlMr  lapndiatc  tSie 
wyy  ineii*-for-qtpcnditore  idea,  lite  teoaot  vbo  nakca  Ae  eipori- 
Beati  in  ai^ncaltoral  improTenicDts  ongbt  to  take  all  tlte  luk,  bear 
any  loat.  and  reap  anr  profit.  If  he  make*  a  vustake,  he  is  Uabte 
to  loM,  not  onlr  fau  cxpeodtttirc,  but  aJso  a  portioti  oi  the  oidiaaijr 
retunti  of  bu  holding  which  vould  have  been  fortbcambif  if  be  had 
not  dioiiniiifacd  tbem  by  his  mixtakeD  attempt  to  improre  tbe  land.  This 
ii  qoilc  right,  and  it    aonld  be  moiutrotul)-  onbir  to  compel  the  limd* 
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lord  to  bear  part  of  the  tenant's  loss  incurred  throiigli  tlic  tenant* 
blundering.  But  if,  on  the  other  hnnd,  the  tenant  makes  a  good  bit, 
he  shoulil  equally  be  entitled  to  the  whole  benefit.  Aa  his  landlord  was 
not  calleil  upon  to  bear  any  portion  of  the  loss  of  au  uniiuccefisful  ex- 
periment, 90  bis  landlord  should  not  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the 
yi&\n  of  a  successful  experiment.  Kvery  one  admiU  all  that  I  am  now 
aiding  to  be  valid  during  the  currency  of  a  lease  or  other  agreement, 
and  it  i«  for  the  Duke  of  Ar^ll  and  other  opponents  to  »hoir  that  there 
is  Bomething  unfair  in  my  contention  that  the  nnme  priucipte  should 
apply  at  the  end  of  erery  Isaac  or  agreement. 

liic  letting  of  a  farm,  wlicn  the  tenant,  and  not  the  landlord,  carries 
out  the  improvements,  is  like  tho  lending  of  a  sum  of  money.  The 
farm  is  let  at  a  fixed  rent  for  tlic  tenant  to  uae  to  aa  much  profit  as  he 
can  got  out  of  it,  provided  that  he  docs  not  deteriorate  it.  The  sum  of 
money  is  lent,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  for  the  (wrrower  to  use  as 
profitably  aa  he  can,  ho  being  bound  to  return  the  capital  sum  at  a 
definite  period,  or  when  required  to  do  so.  The  hirer  of  the  land,  like 
the  borrower  of  the  money,  use*  tlie  commodity  he  has  hired  at  his  own 
riok,  and  Iias  to  hear  any  loss  which  his  mistaken  or  misfortunes  may 
cansc;  hut,  unlike  the  borrower  of  the  money,  he  is  not  at  present,  and 
the  Dnkc  $ays  he  ncrcr  should  be,  entitled  to  the  whole  profit.  The 
Jjorrowcr  of  nay  J^2,0(l(l  invests  it  in  some  business,  pays  £iOU  a  year 
as  interest  to  the  lender,  lives  out  of  the  business  for  some  years,  and 
then  sells  it  for  £3,000.  The  lender  docs  not  gay,  ns  the  Duke  a*  a 
landowner  says,  "  Your  sncccsn  is  marie  up  of  two  factom,  one  of  wliieli 
is  my  capital  and  the  other  your  skill  in  business,  yon  were  paid  well 
for  your  tWW  during  the  time  you  carried  on  your  biiaincss,  and  now 
that  yoQ  have  sold  it  at  a  great  profit^  I  ought  to  have,  besides  my 
X2,000,  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  the  £1,00()  profit.''  If  so 
obviously  unfair  a  demand  were  made  by  the  lender,  the  htirrowcr  would 
reply,  "  Your  demand  ia  preposterous.  I  paid  for  the  \\%e  of  your 
capital  while  1  held  it,  I  took  all  the  risk  of  the  ventures  made  with  it, 
and  I  claim  the  entire  increment  of  £1,000.  All  that  I  bargained  to 
do  was  to  repay  yonr  -£2,000  when  required  or  dii^poscd  to  do  so,  nud  to 
pay  interest  upon  it  in  the  meantime.  If  1  had  lost  everythiug  elae  I 
have  in  the  world,  I  should  htive  been  Iwund  to  repay  your  principal  as 
well  as  interest,  or  my  securities  would  hare  had  to  pay  it  for  me. 
Any  little  risk  of  repayment  which  you  incurred  was  allowed  for  in  the 
rate  of  interest ;  therefore  you  will  have  received  all  you  arc  entitled  to 
cithtT  by  law  or  in  equity  wbon  1  have  repaid  tho  £2,000,  nud  I  shall 
retain  the  X1,000.'*  The  law  is  on  the  side  of  the  borrower  in  this 
supposed  CAie ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  against  tlie  hirer  of  land  in  a 
parallel  instance.  He,  let  us  suppose,  hires  X  10,000  worth  of  land  for 
£300  a  year^  and  URes  capital  of  bis  own.  on  the  land  in  hope  of  tankinv 
it  profitable.  If  he  fails,  the  landlord's  ca|Mtal  Is  safe,  and  t' 
also  is  fur  safer    than    the    interest   of  the  lender  usually   ia. 
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succeeds,  nud  adds  £1,000  to  tlie  value  of  the  farm,  the  landlord  makes 
a  claim  similar  to  that  made  by  the  moDcy-lendcr;.  but,  iustead  of  his 
demand  being  rejected,  it  is  allowed  by  lavr.  The  Duke  vould  per* 
])etiiate  this  state  of  law,  because,  he  urges — ju&t  as  the  tuouey-lendet 
urged — that  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  out  of  which  the  teiuuits 
profit  was  secured  woa  the  landlord's,  that  the  tenaat  derived  ttdran- 
tages  duriuK  his  oocupaiic^-  of  the  laud,  nud  that  at  the  end  of  bit 
teDancy  he  should  only  expect  to  be  paid,  if  anrthiag,  the  residue  of 
his  expenditure,  with  interest,  that  hatl  not  been  previously  retonied  to 
him  aa  pro5t  during  his  tcufuicy. 

Suppose  the  tenant  to  haTe  deteriorated  instead  of  having  improfcd 
hu  holding  :  to  be  just  the  I>uke  should  admit  that  the  damages  incurred 
should  represent  only  the  sum  of  money  that  the  tenant  vould  have  bad 
to  spend  in  order  to  keep  the  farm  in  the  condition  io  which  he 
recdred  it;  also  that  auy  loss  which  the  tenant  suffered  duriug  hia 
oocuponcy  through  his  deterioration  should  he  token  off  the  amount  of 
damages.  This  would  be  the  precise  couuterpart  of  the  Duke's  docrlrine 
in  relation  to  improvements.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  hinted  at  by 
the  Didce,  \tIio  Icarcs  iis  to  assume  that  he  is  satiefiod  with  the  law 
relating  to  deterioration,  which,  very  properly,  only  takes  results  into 
account.  No  account  of  lorn  incurred  by  a  tcuant  is  for  a  moment  con- 
sidered 08  a  set-off  to  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  his  holding,  caused 
by  hia  acts  or  defaults.  Tliea  why  should  auy  profit,  which  au  improv- 
ing tenant  has  oblaiuod,  be  estimated  as  a  set-off  against  the  increase 
in  the  raluc  of  the  holdiug,  caused  by  his  expenditure  and  enterprise? 
Surely  it  in  unfair  to  plead  for  payment  for  results  just  so  far  as  it  suiu 
the  landlord's  interest  and  no  further  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  Duke  docs 
not  believe  in  the  motto,  "  t^auce  for  the  goose,  sauce  for  the  gander." 

Let  us  now  follow  the  Duke  briefly  in  his  applicatiou  of  bis  mo- 
ment to  Mr.  Front's  case. 

An  landlonl,  Sfr.  Prout  expended  £-1,500  in  improvements,  and  he 
allowed  himself  5  per  cent,  on  this  outlay  in  increased  rent,  in  addition 
to  3i  per  cent,  on  the  £16,000  of  purchase- money.  Thus  the  landlord 
was  amply  repaid  for  his  original  iuTcstmcnt  and  subsequent  improre- 
mcuts.  This  fact  the  Duke  entirely  ignores  when  he  tries  to  show  the 
unreasonableness  of  Mr.  Prout's  demand  as  a  tcu&ut.  I  believe  that 
the  late  Mr.  Scott's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  farm  after  the  improve- 
ments had  been  made  was  an  cuormoualy  overrated  one ;  but  let  us 
take  it  as  correct  for  the  sake  of  argumeut.  It  was  stated  to  be 
£81,000,  showing  an  addition  of  ;£10,500  upon  the  landlord's  purchase- 
money  and  the  sum  he  invested  iu  improvements.  Now  the  Duke 
says  that  Mr.  Prout,  as  tenant,  demands  this  £10,500  as  his  in  return 
for  the  tenant's  investment  of  £2,700  in  improvements,  though  be 
would  take  two-thirds,  or  j£7,O0O,  as  a  fair  settlement.  Mr.  Prout  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  only  defmite  demand  which  he  makes,  in  ^y 
i-cspcct  of  his  investment  of  j£2,"00  as  tenant,  is  for  the  repayment  pf  ^B 
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that  Slim,  which  happcus  to  be  identical  with  twenty  years'  puTchwc  of 
the  iocreucd  letting  value  due  to  it  alone.  Ho  doca  ufllrm  iu  one 
pvsn^e  as  fotlon's : — 

"  li  it  iruc  that  goo<l  profit  upoa  inj-  cnpitol  has  Kcrucd  to  mo  ia  a  nutjoHly  of 
yewrjt;  but,  orcr  sDtl  above  tlint,  I  claim  to  be  eiitillcd  to  loniecbing  for  my 
£2,70<)  suak  in  improt-oinviitE  (iuf^osini:  tlia  t«iiaut  bo  have  done  nil,  ood  the 
bndlurd  nothing),  nnd  for  the  result  of  my  long  pmcticc  of  thorough  tillage  ond 
clean  luikmigtiiimtil — iiuim-ly,  an  eslatc  worth  mmiy  thouxandsofpoundsmuro  than 
it  would  hiivii  htiin  wttluDit  tlieni." 

Tlic  all'itnportant  words  iu  parenthesis  are  ignored  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll.  Mr.  Prout  is  here  asMiming  that  he  had  spent  as  tenant  all 
that  lie  had  spcut  in  improvements  aa  owner  aud  occupier  combined ; 
hut  the  Bukc,  talcing  no  account  of  tbia,  foists  upon  Mr.  Prout  a 
demand  which  that  (renllenian  never  made,  and  then  proceeds  to 
demollsli  tlic  demand  aa  unfair,  as  it  would  he  if  it  had  btx-n  made. 
I^lr.  Prout  moat  diatiuetly  allows  to  himself  as  landlord  full  compcusa* 
tiou  for  his  landlord's  improvements,  aud  then  demands  full  compensa- 
tion to  himself  a-t  tenant  on  precisely  the  same  principle.  .Vftcnrard«, 
he  assumes  that  lie,  as  tenant,  has  made  all  the  improTemcuts,  and 
demands  compenBalion  acreordingly.  The  Duke  confuses  the  whole  case, 
aud  then  represents  Mr.  Prout,  tlic  tenant,  as  deniauding  the  whole 
fruits  of  the  landlord's  and  tenant's  expenditure  combined.  It  is  also 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr,  Prout,  besides  bis  cupcudilnre  as  tenant 
of  .£2,700  in  permanent  improvements,  otiicrwise  greatly  increaaed  the 
value  of  his  farm  by  coDstant  clean  cultivation  and  liberal  manuring, 
Hia  capital  as  teuaut  was  j£9,000,  or  j620  an  acre,  and  any  farm  on 
whicli  so  much  capital  per  acre  is  used  must  be  unrichL-d. 

It  is  amusing  tu  notice  that,  though  Ibe  Duke  persistently  and  re- 
peatedly dcclures  that  the  tenant  should  not  l>c  paid  for  results,  but  only 
for  expenditure,  wlieu  be  comes  to  consider  the  landlord's  improvements 
be  just  as  firmly  lays  down  the  doctrine  that  the  tenant  should  not  concern 
himself  with  cost,  bat  should  pay  for  rciults.     He  says: — 

*■  It  ii  a  curioiiatxaniple  of  the  chaotic  cotirnsion  ufihonpht  whitli  prcrails  upoa 
these  iiibjccts  at  llie  prrsent  niomoDt.  tliMt  some  writers  in  Englimd,  And  many 
more  in  Ireland,  regurd  tho  lennnts  as  th«  |>erDunM  who  pay  for  improveniGnt  loans 
wht-a  they  |>ay  a  r«iit  out  of  produce  which  may  be  i-<|uival«ut  lu  the  interest 
j«id  for  such  loans  by  the  owDCr"  (p.  330). 

If  tlic  tenants  pay  tbe  interent  in  rent  as  long  aa  it  is  due,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  they  pay  for  the  whole  improvement,  and  the  "  ebaotJe 
confusion  of  thought"  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Unke  of  Argyll  and  any 
other  persona  who  deny  the  traiisni.  The  Duke,  however,  goes  on  to  say: — 

"  But  this  is  a  faltaciy  sa  obvious  and  ao  gross  that  it  ought  not  ts  re(]uiro  ex- 
posure. Wlirn  I  hire  loud  from  another  man  the  only  thing  w)<ich  I  hare  to 
cviitiider  la  whether  tlic  land,  as  lent  to  mo,  will  or  will  not  yield  enough  produce 
toafford  a  ccrtuiu  rent.  I  have  no  business  whattrver  with  the  <|uestioQ  how  the 
land  CAm«  to  he  worth  what  I  ofler,  or  whether  the  owner  has  improved  that 
land  with  his  own  ready  nionvy  or  by  borrowing ;  uor  hare  1  any  business  to 
toqidre  how  BooD  his  loans  may  be  repaid  out  of  the  rent  I  offer  him"  (p.  400). 
VOL.  XLU  S  S 
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Why  doca  not  tlic  Duke  apply  ttcse  argument*  to  the  case  of  the 
landlord  who  receivce  au  improvcii  holding  back  from  his  tenant  ?  Why 
docs  not  lie  sav  tliat  i\ic  landlord  lias  "  uo  hiiuiiess  wliatever  with  the 
question  how  the  laud  came  to  be  worth  "  what  it  is  worth  to  a  succeed- 
ing occupier,  or  whether  the  teoaut's  expenditure  has  been  repaid  or 
not?  Tht:  only  answer  that  cau  he  gircu  is  this,  tlint  the  Dubc  never 
will  aduiit  that  what  Is  sauce  for  thv  goose  la  sauce  for  the  gander. 
The  gander — the  landlord— atwavR  has  had,  under  English  Uv,  ex- 
ceptional privilcgvM,  and  the  Diikc  of  Argyll  is  the  foremost  champion 
of  the  retention  of  tho*e  peculiar  farours  art  inJtnUHm. 

1  hare  lelV  for  the  last,  though  it  Is  by  no  means  the  least,  but  ratfaer 
the  greatest,  in  importance,  the  coneidcration  of  the  public  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  land.  This  the  Duke  never  once  refers  to,  and  \m 
reticence  in  thU  respect  is  to  be  cotnmcudcd  as  a  oontrovcraial  e.\pedieat. 
The  laud  of  the  couutry  really  helongn  to  the  nation,  and  it  ia  held  in 
trust  hy  the  Crown,  whit-U  dck-gatca  it  to  the  persons  called  "land- 
owners," who,  in  their  turu^  let  it  to  capitalists  to  farm.  Nov,  the 
interest  of  the  nation  is  in  favour  of  the  utmost  proBtahlc  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  national  soil,  and  this  end  ia  only  to  Iw:  Nxorcd 
by  giving  full  security  to  the  capital  of  those  who  actually  have  the  soil 
to  deal  with.  It  would  be  nhsunl  to  expect  the  cultivators  of  the  land 
to  develop  its  resources  to  tlic  utmost  if  they  arc  only  to  he  repaid  their 
expenditure,  uith  Interest,  when  they  happen  to  make  a  suoccs&fol 
experiment  in  iniprovement,  and  to  get  nothing,  or  to  haw  to  pay,  when 
tbcy  fail  to  succeed  in  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  If 
landowners  neglect  to  carry  out  the  improvnnicnta  essential  to  suoceatfbl 
farming  in  these  times  of  tremendous  agricultural  competition,  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  prevent  eupiialista  why  hire  their  acres  from  doing  the 
work  which  they  neglect ;  and  prevent  this  they  will  so  long  as  the  Pake 
of  Argyll's  arguments  are  acted  on,  whether  theoretically  accepted  or 
nut.  A  ver;^  large  majority  of  the-  owners  of  land  are  in  nichn  position, 
owing  to  entail,  primogeniture,  and  settlvmeutH,  that  it  is  not  to  their 
interest  or  to  the  interest  of  their  familiea,  with  the  exception  of  the 
heirs  to  their  estates,  that  they  should  do  their  duty  as  stewards  of  th« 
nation's  land.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  highly  injuriotu 
to  the  public  interest  to  allow  them  so  to  muxzle  the  os  that  trcadeth 
ont  the  corn  as  to  deter  those  who  can  do  the  duty  which  they  neglect  from 
doing  it.  They  must  be  compelled  to  allow  to  every  improver  the  fuU 
fruits  of  his  enterprise,  expenditure,  and  skill ;  for  under  uo  other  con* 
ditious  will  the  land  be  properly  dealt  with.  It  is  to  their  interest  even, 
if  they  could  but  boo  it,  that  this  compulsion  should  be  put  upou  them. 
Increased  production  is  the  only  hope  of  British  agriculture,  oud  as  land- 
lords are  dcpeniieiit  upon  the  buccrss  of  that  iudustry,  they  should  be  saved 
in  spite  of  ihemselves  from  the  perpetuation  of  a  policy  which  must 
the  industry,  if  it  is  not  reversed. 

I  szeatly  regret  (o  notice  that  what  I  regard  as  the  extremely 
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cbicvous  and  uiijait  doctriiie  of  tUe  Dtike  of  Argyll    with  respect  ta 
teiin.nt*'  improvements,  has  received  cndorscraent  uia  high  quarier.      la 
the  importnnt  cn-^c  of  Adams  v.  Dunscatb,  the  Irish  Court  of  Appeal 
has  ft<Ioptpd  the  Dake's  doctrine  of  the  "  two  factOM"  to  au  agricultitral 
improvemcut.     It  i»,  no   doubt,  very  presmnptuom  on   the  pnrt   of  a 
"  Iftymao"  to  qiicstioD  a  decision  come  to  by  great  legal  luiniiiaries  oa 
a  Question  of  law ;  but  if  tho  heavens  fall  on  me  fur  my  presumption,  1 
will  declare  that  tliere  is  not  the  alj^htcat  Uiut  of  the  "  two  factors''  ia 
the  Ii-isli  Lind  Acts  of  1870  and  I88I,  or  in  cith&r  of  them ;  also  that 
untler  the  Ulster  Custom  the  theory  is  eiitiiwly  unreeogniscil ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  in  the  cases  tried  under  tho  Act  of  1870,  thiit  theory  has  never 
■       been  »o  much    as  mentlaned,  so  ftir  ns  T  have  seen.     The  judges   hsvo 
obviously  been  nitting  at  the  feet  of  the  Diikc  of  Argyll,  as  they  hare 
adopted  not  only  his  doctrine,  but  some  of  his  phrases.    The  Land  Com- 
missioners had  taheu  the  only  aouad  and  fair  view  of  thequestiuu — thai 
the  teoant  should  have  secured  to  him  the  full  fruits  of  hia  improvciueutH. 
This  has  been  overruled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  to  the  eftcct 
that  the  "inherent  qualities  of  tho  soil"  form  part  of  an  improvement, 
and  that  the  value  of  thi»  is  due  tu  the  landlord  ;    so   that  in  ^xing  a 
"  fair  rent"   the  tenant  may  he  rented  on  a  portion  of  his  iraprovc- 
mcnts.     "  Improvement  works,"  as  distiiignishcd   from  their   result  in 
increasing  the  vnluc  of  a  holding,  the  juilgc-'i  deride,  arc  all  that   the 
tcuant  should  be  paid  for;  but  how  do  "improvement  u-orks" appear  in 
the  CMC  of  the  gradual  improvooicut  of  the  fertility  of  a  farm  by  yean> 
of  high  mnniiringand  clean  and  tliurDughcullivatiuu?    The  oiUyeomfurt 
in  the  face  of  this  must  disastrous  decision,  which  seems  at  first  sight 
likely  to  destroy  a  large  portion  of  the  bcucfit  of  the  Act  of  1881,  is  that 
it  cannot  be  acted  upou  in  general   practice.      In  theory,    the  L&nd 
Commissioners  will  he  hound  to  defer  tuit;  but  they  will  not  he  able  to 
difitiuguifih  the  "  landlord's   factor"  in   an    improvcmeut   in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  and  it  may  therefore  be  hoped  that  "fair  rents"  will 
not  be  raiseil  to  any  considerable  extent   by  the  Dnuseath  decision  on 
this  point. 

Payment  for  value  received  ja  the  only  fair  measure  of  eompensatiou 
to  tenants  due  from  landlords,  just  as  payment  for  value  withdrawn  is 
the  fair  measure  of  damages  fur  deterioration  due  to  landlords  from 
teuants.     This  is  Ibc  true  principle  of  Tenaat-Rigbt. 

William  E.  Beab. 
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THE  Ucport  of  the  DfpartiucDtal  Committeo  od  Higher  and  Inters 
mediate  Kducaiion  in  Walett  and  Monmouthihire^  iwned  J09t 
before  Die  rising  of  Parliament,  lius  nttraotRil  great  attention  in  tlic  EVin- 
cipallty,  without  as  jet  giving  rise  to  any  very  strong  adverse  feetiiig  on, 
the  part  of  any  aectioo  of  the  oomTDunitjrj*  It  may  be  hoped,  indeed, 
that  the  general  acccptancn  with  vhicli  it  has  met  does  not,  aa  so  often 
hapjieiis  vLeu  all  men  i^prak  mx-U  of  a  moitsure,  imply  any  aaorifice  of 
priQciple ;  8Qd  that  this  halcyon  calm,  should  it  continoe,  will  be  due  to 
tjic  spirit  of  moderatiuu  and  Juatiec  in  which  the  vork  of  the  Conituittee 
wasdoue,  thoir  intiuiuto  uvquaititauce  with  the  peculiar  reqturementfl  of 
the  oouatry  and  its  iuhahitauU,  and  the  intrinsic  ralue  of  the  reeommco' 
dationi  which  they  have  thoufrht  fit  to  make  That  the  one  wish  of  the 
Committee  vfua  to  discover  the  true  atutc  of  the  cose,  and  to  do  c<]uai 
juatioe,  may,  at  any  rate,  be  asisertcd  oi'  ci-cry  member  of  it,  frc»a  the 
wcU-tricd  Btatcamau  vbo  prc»idcd  over  it  donn  to  the  viiter  of  this 
article. 

In  this  reapectj  oo  doubt,  tlie  late  Comuiittco  vaa  only  on  a 
level  with  a  former  Commission  of  Inquirj-  Issued  in  ]t*16  by  the 
Uovernmcut  of  that  day.  But  of  that  Commisaiou,  composed  as  itwaa  of 
youug  Kugtish  barrister»,  with  uo  more  kuowledgc  of  the  want»  of  the 
country  on  which  they  had  to  report  than  if  it  hiid  bcea  Timbuctoo, 
it  is  impos&iblo  to  say  that  it  wrs  in  any  sense  a  success,  or  to  deny 
that  it  had  the  cdcct  of  «eriou.sly  misleiuliug  and  retarding  the  growth 
of  public  opiaion.  Hasty  dicta,  reflecting  gravely  on  tbo  intotlcot  and 
morals  of  a  people  of  whose  language  and  circua-stancea  they  kocv 
nothing,  are  far  too  frefiueot  in  the  pages  of  the  former  report.     They 
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were  tliruwn  out  in  tlie  same  light-hearted  way  iu  whicli  a  lad  fresh 
from  tlic  University  sets  Iiimself  cheerfully  to  review  and  to  miiierrato 
thfi  lit'c-vrork  of  some  estnhlishcd  writer  or  stfttcsniHii  of  whose  defects 
or  exccUoaccs  he  is  in  the  happii,»t  igaorancc.  Hut  the  hsstc  aud  the 
flippAncT,  of  which  the  critica  have,  no  doubt,  loug  since  been  heartily 
ashamed,  still  rauklo  iu  the  hearts  of  the  Welah  people,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  thirty-six  years  are  Btill  widely  kuown  among  them  as  the 
"  Brad  y  llyfiau  yleision" — "  the  Treiisou  of  the  Blue  Books."  The 
recent  Committee  waa  comiioaed  of  men  all  cither  of  Welsh  birth  or 
coanexious,  two  of  thcro,  indeed — Mr.  Hcary  Hichard  aud  Professor 
Rhys — weil  able  to  conduct  the  esamiuation  of  witnesses  iu  their  native 
latigaage,  while  almost  all  were  able  to  understand  the  Welah  evidence 
when  any  was  givcu.  And  it  hud  the  additional  advantage  of  the 
preseuee  of  a  distinguished  member,  formerly  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Cnmmis:)ion  ajid  now  of  the  Charity  Commission — Canon  Robinson,  who 
combined,  with  the  aecurate  knowledge  that  long  olbciul  experience  of 
educational  matters  cua  ntouc  give,  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  peculiar 
needs  and  rcquiremcuts  of  the  peo[ilc,  and  au  honest  desire  to  satisfy 
them  as  far  as  it  might  be  possible  to  do  so. 

The  Committee  devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  last  throe  months  of 
1880  to  the  inqniry,  either  in  the  country  or  in  London  ;  and  the 
r«[>ort,  whinh  was  presented  in  ihc  last  days  of  the  past  session,  bears, 
it  is  iiopcd,  evident  marks,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  conchiaions, 
of  honest  and  careful  research  into  facta.  With  the  main  scope  and 
terms  of  that  report  I  am  in  the  most  complete  accord ;  and  if  ],in  any 
respect,  depart  from  it  in  this  artielc,orgo  further,!  mast  be  understood  to 
be  speaking  for  myself  alone,  and  not  to  desire,  in  the  leaiit  degree,  to  quos- 
tiuiL  the  wisdom  of  the  conelusionji  at  which  my  colleagues  have  arrived. 
But  it  is  passible  in  the  rt^commendations  of  nn  Article  tu  add  many 
details  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  Heport ;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  the  Knglisb  pnblir,  proverbially  incurious  as  to  Blue 
Books  and  Kcports,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  learning,  through 
tbc  pages  of  a  popular  Review,  facta  which  uearly  concern  every  dweller 
in  these  islands. 

Nothing  more  widely  dilferent  can  he  imagined  than  the  comparative 
condition  of  England  and  Wales,  in  almost  all  essential  [joints.  England 
is  a  rich  country,  Wales  is  a  poor  one.  In  England  all  the  people 
speak  what  is,  notwithstanding  all  local  differences  of  accent  aud  dialect, 
one  language.  In  Wales  the  upper  classes  and  the  upper  middle  classes 
speak  one  language,  the  rest  of  the  people  another,  almost  as  for  removed 
from  it  in  the  foinily  of  languages  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be.  Of  the 
1,000,000  inhabitants  of  Wales  and  Monmonthshirc  nearly  1,100,000 
habitually  speak  and  use  Welah  in  preference  to  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
English  in  the  daily  intereonrse  of  life,  in  business  relations  among  each 
other,  and  in  their  religious  services.  It  is  very  difficult  to  brii 
facts  as  to  language  home  to  the  ordinary  Englishmiui.      He  t 
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Is'oi'th  Wales  a  grcnt  deal,  and  in  South  Wales  a  little;  aud  all  Uic 
prople  nt  tlio  hotels  and  in  the  tnn-ns,  M-illi  whom  be  is  iu  contact, 
-spcah  Kngliftli  to  hira,  with  an  accent,  indced>  but  not  a  stronger 
one  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  average  Eogliah  oouoty ;  and  if 
be  hears  people  of  middte-clasa  iwsitiou  talkiug  in  a  toogue  which  he 
•docs  nut  understand,  it  makes  no  imprcuion  on  bis  mind  beyond  the 
pasiing  moment.  Tliat  the  people  are  in  many  important,  respects 
as  far  rcmorcd  from  the  people  of  lilnglancl  n»  if  the  Straits  c^  DoTer 
ran  between  them  and  the  Kiigbah  t>ordcr  itoea  not  occur  to  bim,  nor, 
indeed,  can  you  con>-incc  him  of  it.  A  dominaut  people  ta  alwap 
earclc«s  of  such  matters  and  ignores  them  as  far  as  possible ;  and  it  iras 
only  a  year  or  two  ago  that  a  memhcr  of  a  former  Ciovernment,  an 
©therwiBe  well-informud  man,  assured  me  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  Welsh  language  was  any  longer  ascd,  except  here  and  tliere  by 
a  few  very  old  people ;  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  rising  gcneratign  bad 
defiuittvcly  rcnouuced  it  for  the  Kngliab  language  ;  and  that  the  next 
ffeucratiou  would  witness  its  6nal  extinction. 

Wbnt  arc  the  real  facts  ou  this  head,  first  as  to  the  colloquial  ose  of 
Ihe  language,  sccoiidir  as  to  ita  literary  use?  On  the  first  bend,  itr. 
Kavcnatein,  in  his  work  on  Ibc  CoUic-spcakiug  poiiulntion  of  the  British 
Isles,  published  shortly  after  the  census  of  1871,  has  left  it  on  record 
that  of  1,426,51-1  people,  the  population  at  that  date  of  Wal«  and 
Monmouthshire,  not  lets  than  1,000,100  spoke  Welsh  habitually.  That 
jKipulntiuu  has  incrcaaed  to  nearly  ],{iO0,IX][)  at  this  date,  and  there  Can 
be  no  doubt,  bearing  in  mind  the  recent  efforts  towards  a  rcvivol  of 
the  Welsh  language  and  nationality,  the  inercasc  in  the  nombcr  of 
Welsh -apeak  ing  people  is  quite  iu  proportion  to  that  of  tbo  general 
|K>pulatiou. 

Ah  to  the  literary  use  of  tbc  language,  twelve  newspapers,  n  ith  a 
•weekly  cirrulatiou  of  71,500;  eighteen  magazines,  with  one  of  90,300; 
and  two  quarterly  publications  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  are  issued  in 
Welsh.  A  large  number  of  trauislattous  from  standard  Kuglish  worka, 
both  religions  and  Kjicntific,  is  made  every  year.  A  commentary  oo 
the  New  Testament,  publi»>hcd  at  \7s.  Gd.,  has  had  a  sale  of  at  least 
30,000  copies  in  a  period  of  liftecu  years  since  its  publication.  Uene< 
rally,  the  genius  of  the  people  seems  to  tend  to  works  of  a  practical 
scientific  cli&ractcr  ;  to  musical  publications  of  all  kinds  ;  to  the  Tarioiu 
pltases  of  theological  activity  contained  in  ducirinal  commentaries,  iu 
volumes  of  aermous  and  n-ligiuus  addnssca,  and  the  lives  of  Tarioits 
native  KoncoDfonnist  theologians  known  and  beloved  in  tbc  past 
or  present.  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  .fc;iOO,000  a  year  is  tpeiit 
by  the  WcUb  people  in  the  purchase  of  Welsh  books  alone;  and  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  verj-  large  proportion  of  valuable  English 
bookfi,  auch  as  tbc  works  of  Mi-.  Mill  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  find  their  way 
to  the  quarrymeu  of  North  Wales,  it  is  oIjviouH  that  wc  bai-c  here  a 
population  very  much  Ices  incurious  than    an  Knglish  one  of  the  nme 
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nani1>er  oud  wcalUij  isu  oU  poiutN  afl'tTttDg  the  couditiou  of  cdacatioiial 
and  literary  cfTurt. 

For  it  must  be  borne  ia  mind  tliat  Wales  is  distinctly  a  poorer 
country  than  England  in  many  respect*,  Of  the  greater  part  of  tbo 
couiitrj*,  consisting  as  it  docs  of  bleak  aiid  barren  hill-sidps  and  moors, 
— very  beautiful  to  tbe  summer  tourist,  but  of  very  Hmall  agricultural 
value, — and  enjoying,  evcu  where  the  laud  ia  more  ]iroduetive,  a  climatu 
80  humid  ibat,  in  most  WcUh  cuuutivH,  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  with 
the  one  excepliun  o^  oats,  ia  coming  to  be  more  and  more  discouraged 
among  practical  farmers,  thia  is  ftifticicnlly  obvious  to  require  no 
argument.  Of  the  great  mining  and  quan'ying  diatricta,  this  ia  less 
obvious,  hut  is  eijualty  tnic,  at  any  rate  for  educational  jmrposea. 
Great  commuuities^  like  Mcrtbyr  Tydtil,  are  dlstiugutsbcd  by  tUc  almost 
entire  abitence  of  a  middle  cXsaa.  TLerc  is  no  oue,  or  almost  do  one, 
bctvcen  tlie  nrtismi  wlio  vorka  at  the  forge  or  iu  tlie  mine,  and  the 
great  manufacturer  who  lircs  in  a  fine  hoti»c,  and  iu  accu&ed,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  of  very  little  sympathy  with  his  vorkmcu.  Tlic  imxtmc-tax 
returns,  the  poor-law  rating,  the  rcutaU  of  houKC^,  all  tell  the  same  talc, 
and  point  to  t)ic  same  conclusion  of  ci>mprative  poverty.  Certainly, 
therefore,  WalpR  is  a  poor  country,  notwillmtandiug  the  exceptional  eases 
of  great  ports,  like  Swansea  and  Cardiff  in  (ilamorganshire,  or  Newport 
in  Monmouthshire.  And  it  is  with  Wales  as  ii  poor  conntrr,  on  the 
whole,  and  not  as  a  rich  ouc,  that  all  who  wieJi  veil  to  her  educatioual 
future  will  have  to  deal. 

The  case  ia  further  complicated  by  the  divi»ioa  of  interests  between 
the  upper  aud  lower  clanscs  Uirougbout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  There  arc  two  way;,  (liesides  diiTerence  of  race)  in  whicli  such 
a  division  of  interest  may  be  eslablisbed.  The  upper  clauies  may  dilTer 
from  tlie  lower  in  language  or  in  religion.  In  Wales  they  di6cr  in  both; 
aiid  it  ia  only  wonderful  that,  aitli  so  many  influenccfl  todraw  the  pcopio 
opart,  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  so  little  of  jealousy  or  disunion, 
and  such  a  complete  accord  on  all  substantial  poiutSj  broken  only  at  rare 
intervals,  aud  then  to  a  very  trilling  extent,  by  disscn^ious  Bu<-'h  as  arc  un- 
fortunately  chronic  lu  Ireland.  Of  the  extent  of  thisdilTcreuco  iu  luuguagc 
I  bare  already  spoken.  The  reason  for  the  u  on.  acquire  meat  of  V'elsh 
by  the  gcutrj-  of  the  I'riucipnlity  it  no  doubt  due  partly  to  the 
CODalitntionol  dislike  of  [icopU:  of  the  upper  class  of  Kngliatimcu  or 
Augliciied  Wcli^hmcn  to  cpcak  a  tongue  of  wliich  they  arc  imperfectly 
mastera — the  uatioual  mmwaiit  honte,  in  fact ;  partly  to  the  danger,  at 
least  in  the  Eoutbcm  part  of  Walot,  of  acquiring  an  accent  in  speaking 
Kuglish  fatal  to  Bucccsti  in  life;  and  partly,  also,  to  the  real  though  ill- 
founded  belief  that  »omvhow  or  other  all  n-ould  come  right ;  the  language 
would  fade  away  forthwith,  ot  would  no  longer  be  a  cause  of  division 
between  classc:i.  Of  thLt  consummation  it  is  as  well  to  say  at  once  that 
there  arc  no  practical  iadiciitionfi  wliatcTcr  in  anything  like  the  near 
future.     It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  twenty-second  century,  though 
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harHIv  before,  people  with  &  turn   for    philology  jukv  lie   goin^  ftbotfl 
Wales  looking  in  vain  for  an  aged  pcraou  wlio  knovg  Welsh.      But  it 
is,  to  IDT  thinking,  quite  as  likelj  tliut  the  langiia^  mar  hold  iu  own  I 
even   far  lieyoml  that  period,   in  a  raaimer  proportionalc  to    its  Terr 
considerablR  litrrniy  activity  aiid  ingour. 

Certain  it  h  that  in  the  South  the  ivaident  gctitTT,  the  magistrates, 
thr  squires,  and  of  conrsc  the  higher  aristocracj-,  arc  either  altojjtthct 
or  in  great  part  ignorant  of  tlic  Wcliih  language  for  purimsen  of  con- 
Tersatton  and  diamstion.  Into  the  oationnl  life  of  the  people,  their 
ft«BCinb)ages  at  Eistcddfodau  or"(Jencral  Meetings"  for  literanr  or 
religious  pur|iosc8,  they  eannot  cuter  wifli  auy  ease  or  comfort  to  tliem- 
■elfea,  even  if  they  understand,  as  many  of  tliem  do  not,  a  word  here 
and  there  of  vrhat  is  going  oti.  1  helicvc  that  in  the  North,  ■where  the 
southern  "  Welahy"  accent  in  Engliah  is  olmoiit  unkuowii,  there  i»  nmch 
greater  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  eouatry,  at  least  among  the 
native  gentry,  thsn  among  the  same  class  in  8oath  Wales.  B«t 
there  arn  numerous  Englishmen  from  Liverpool  or  Mnncheater  who 
have  settled  in  9uccc!>»on  to  the  old  families  of  the  country;  and  M  fl 
tlicsc  rarely  if  ever  acquire  the  language  of  the  people,  miirh  the  same 
general  resnlt  is  produced  n.s  iu  the  southern  half  of  the  Principality 
with  regard  to  ignorance  of  Welsh  on  the  i>art  of  the  upper  dassea.     '     fl 

TJie  other  great  cause  of  division  arises  from  the  difference  of  Ttli- 
gion.  As  to  this,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  statistics  on  which,  in  the 
absence  of  an  authoritative  religious  censun,  we  can  rely;  but  no  doubt 
whatever  exists  that,  for  whatever  reason,  parity  no  doubt  fnim  the  insaae 
folly  of  its  nileni  in  the  past^  the  (Church  haH  but  little  hold  on  the 
great  hulk  of  the  lower  and  lower  middle  clasaes  of  Wales.  AmCpBg  the 
upper  classes  the  niunber  of  Churchmen  i%  prohably  much  the  some  a» 
iu  England.  But  it  must  be  i-cracmbf^red  that  the  middle  olw 
generally,  and  the  upper  middle  cUss  rei'tainty,  iQ  Wain  is  unA 
smaller  thau  the  corresfioiiding  elns<i  in  England,  so  that  there  acevar 
some  prohubility  iu  the  opinion  whieh  was  eiprewwl  to  us  iu  evidence  by 
many  witnesses  that  of  the  1 ,600,000  people  who  now  constitute  ■  the 
WeUh  nation,  at  least  1,500,000  arc  Nonconrormists.  Therefore  there 
iis,  besides  the  clement  of  difference  supplied  hy  language,  nnothrr  and 
still  more  potent  one  constantly  at  work  to  keep  clasttcs  apart  in  Wde<k 

These  then  are  the  soeinl  conditions  of  the  people  into  whose  cduc«- 
tionat  condition  and  recjuiromcnts  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Commtssion  to 
inquire :  a  people  on  the  whole  diatiaetly  poorer  thau  tho  Englith, 
clicrishing  a  luiignagc  which  shuts  rhcni  out  from  the  whole  of  the  nxt 
of  the  world,  isolated  by  their  position  in  a  reniotL-  corner  of  the  island 
from  their  fellow-countrymen;  competing  for  none  of  the  public  reward* 
of  successful  ability,*  so  that  a  Welsh  wrangler  or  lirst-cUss  man,  a 
Welsh  eolouial  governor  or  atateamnn,  a  Wel«h  civilian  or  gcnoral>  » 
Welsh  judge  even,  was  up  to  very  retent  times  a  sort  of  phcnomenoD; 

*  TUcvc  wu  ng  caadiiUtn  in  1870  frvm  tlic  WcIsH  tcliooU  for  tltfi  tr.diaa  Civil  S«nic«. 
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wbilr  &  Welsli  bisliop,  cvcu  for  the  four  WcUIi  Sees,  had  been  an  unhcanl- 
of  thing  from  the  first  ycur  of  the  eighteenth  century  until  the  apjioiut- 
mciit  of  Bishop  Hiigliea  teu  years ejnco  ;  prefcrriag  for  tliB  moat  part  for 
their  rcproecutatives  in  ParUameut  oiea  with  no  qualification  bcsiJcss 
obscurity,  and  thcabsenoe  of  the  faculty  of  intelligent  speech;  yet  gene- 
rally uf  high  intelligence  aud  possessed  by  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge 
wJiidi  they  cannot  satisiy.  Fop  while  the  gross  educational  income  of 
England  is  £fi32,fi30.  that  of  North  and  South  Walw,  with  an  area  of 
alxmt  iiac-scvcnth  of  that  of  England  and  a  population  of  about  onc- 
cightocnlh,  i«  but  .£14,231.  Moreover,  the  actually  existing  gromiutr 
schools  wcrC]  at  any  rate  until  recently,  strictly  Church  institutions  ;  and 
even  now,  in  these  days  of  conscience  clauses  and  religious  liberty,  the 
fact  that  they  are  in  many  eases  admiiustcrctl  by  govcniiug  bodies  upon 
which  not  a  siiigla  Niinconformist  finds  a  place,  while  in  most  the 
Churdi  is  iu.  aii  OTcrwhclmirig  majority,  is  thought  by  Nouconforniiats, 
not  unn»tura!ly,  to  make  it  proliablc  that  their  children  attending  such 
selujols  will,  nt  any  rate,  he  at  a  disadvantage;  that  though  no  attempt 
at  proseiytism  be  made,  the  atmosphere  and  tone  of  the  school  will  be 
dwtiuctly  of  a  Church  type  and  character;  which  no  conseicncc  elaiiai', 
however  9tniigcnt,eau  overcome,  even  if  Ihcrc  were  any  good  reason  why, 
in  schools  iuleiidi-d  for  their  uite,  Nonccmformiittii  should  be  subjcclud 
to  treatment  which  implied  their  murlted  inferiority.  A  great  mass  of 
e?idenoe  was  offered  to  the  Committco  oii  this  lieail,  though,  indeed,  it 
w*8  hardly  required  to  prove  that  the  preacut  couditionof  thcgorcruiug 
bodies  mutt  fail  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  a  people  ho  much  divided 
among  themselves  on  religious  matters  03  the  people  of  Wales, 

What  is  the  remedy  for  such  an  educational  conditioii  of  things 
as  now  exists  in  the  Pnuei|»ality  ?  Every  one  will  be  atruck  with  the 
fact  that,  in:iuflideut  as  the  accommodation  ii,  it  is  nearly  double  the 
actual  number  of  attendances.  That  for  a  population  of  i,570/)0O 
peo[)lc  only  Jt,&9G  places  nrc  provided  in  grammar  Bchools  is  bad 
enough,  i>ut  that  only  l,,&-10  boys  attend  is  a  more  unsatisfactory 
result  still,  and  one  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  au  explanation  con- 
sistent  with  the  great  xcol  for  knowledge  which  we  were  told,  and  we 
think  }uAtly,  prevails  nmoiig  the  |)cople,  unless  it  be  thut  of  the  distrust 
felt  by  the  people  in  tlie  actual  governing  hodio,  the  iubuflicicacy  of  the 
endowmentft  of  the  schools  of  Walrn,  their  often  lucouvcniciit  position, 
and  thcfset  that  they  do  not  offer  the  tcoehiug  which  is  required. 
That  <mt  of  some  1,&70,000  people  only  1,510  boys  find  their  way 
to  grwniudr  schools,  is,  whether  we  take  an  estimate  (probably  too 
high  in  practice)  of  I5,70t»  tjoys  who  should  be  so  prc»ent^  or  a  looro 
moderate  one  calculated  on  the  average  attendance  iu  an  English  district 
of  the  *amc  pojiulation  wlih  the  Principality,  iu  itself  wholly  inadequate 
and  diahenrtcning.  If  we  take  the  additional  fact  thut  out  of  this  small 
number  two-thirda  arc  the  children  of  Churchmcu,  who  form  certainly 
not  one-fourth  of  the  iwpulation,  and  art,  moreover,  br  their  position 
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uite  vorM,  of  tfce  gliwei  abte  to  t»fce  cot  cf  A«r  <Afldwtt'«  edttartiw 

vtlbovt  belp,  it  will  be  aeni  bow  dcffaraUy  taabeqnatA  si«  th«  dobWh 
itten^Dg  amnnJuy  aAooi^  fron  the  daas  fer  vfaoM  edocKiicn  h  ii 
dcainble  that  paMk  |niifi|iun  ifconU  bt  maAc 

AdmiUiae  tbia,  it  is   fini  in  mj  ogaiaa,  *s  it  va*  in  thai  of  Ac 
CoiBmittee,  neeemij,  tlut  tlic   nxy  scaotf  ca<ia«-«wt»  ■pplicable  to 
VtdA   edtkc&tiou   cbonld    be    QtiUicd  to   tW  IvIIal   cxteat.     ThcM 
tboold   itiiqaestiooftbiT  iodode  all  dbMn6ti^—<\cfpt  nek    a«  nuf  be 
<j(  a  diattttctiy  deMoiBatioml  tjpe,  with  vhidi  it  ia  better  not  to  toek 
to  interfere — hating    for    tbeir  object    tbe    {atnoodon    of   donentai; 
cdocation,  a    parpote  which  t*   now   &ufGcicatlT    prorideil  iiur  bj  law. 
The    Bcttoo  Charitjr.  aaaooBiing   to   about    j£800  a  jear,   the    Bexan 
Cbaritr  of  £900  a  year,  the  Bcit^rooil  CbariW,  ami  the  ^eriick  FodiI 
amoQBting  to  a  nua  of  £30,000,  shoald  all  lie  ntilized  for  this  purpoar* 
I  All  tbeae  charitic*  thoiUd   be  contolidnted,  and,  as  ibev   hare  dq  local 
diaracter,  applied  for  the  benefit  of  Wales  and  MantDouthiiliirc  in  georral, 
as  a  General  Welsh  Eihibition  Fiind,  to  be  admioisterefl  br  a  repretoi- 
talivc  Itod;,  id  wbicfi    the    OiaritT    Commisnooer   for  Walea   ibould 
hare  a  place.    Again,  a  local  or  couiitj  fund  might   well  be  eaUblishcd 
io  each  oooiitj.      To  this  all  endowmeots  ibr  cIcmcutarT'  edacation,  or 
which  tDigi.t,  uudcr  tlic  Endowed  Schools  Act,  be   mode    applicable  to 
education,  amounting  1o  some -£12,000  a.  rear,  and  all  doles,  xpprentice- 
aliip    endnwmcntf),  nnd    others    in   the    couotr,,    -which    have    throngli 
circumstances   now    become   nselexs   or   mbichicToos,   should  be   tnisa* 
icrrcd.      In   saying  this,   I  am  by   no   means  dcsirooa  of  conBscatiiig 
all  such    charitable  citdowmcntfi  vithout  distinction.     It  seems  to  me 
that  tbrrr  is  at  present   an  almost  exaggerated  scnM-  of  the   eviU  likdy 
to  be  produced  by  indiscriminate  charity.     Endowments  for  almshouses, 
of  course,  it  is  not  proposed  to  touch  except  by  common  consent.      Doles 
are  iindoublrdly  mischievous  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  but  there  may 
well  be  instances  in  which  a  soup-kitchen,  only  to  lie  opened  during  severe 
weather,  rcKlrictrd  to  the  ftgrd  and  Tcry  young  children,  Ixith  clashes  ior 
capable  of  earning  their  own  linng,  or  consequently  of  being  demoralized 
by  alms,  may  be  of  great  iihc.    In  many  cases,  however,  these  and  other 
charities  are  unquc»tionab)y  mischievous,   and   should  be  applied   to 
useful  ptirpcfies.     The  proper  person  to  do  thi»  would  be  the  Charity 
CommisHiuncr  fur   Wales,   who,  tlio  Committee  recommeud,    shoold  be 
created,  acting  cither  alone  or  with    the  advice    of   the    rest   of    the 
Board,  and  jirubably  on  the  application  of  a  certain  number  of  the  rate- 
payers of  the   district,  and  after  a  local  inquiry  into   the  cflfocts  of  the 
eharity. 

When  OQCc  this  county  fund  was  established,  it  would  of  course  be  out 
of  the  question  thn.t  it  should,  any  more  than  the  general  fnod,  continue 
to  be  nrlniinisterecl  by  tbe  present  trnatees.  These  trustees,  indeed,  would 
in  miLuy  casus  naturally  be  hostile  to  any  divenoon  of  the  funds  nhicli 
they  ailmiuister,  to  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  they  hold  them. 
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howevet  useless  or  even  mUcliicvous  ilxoic  purposes  mar  have  become. 
It  will  be  ncccsi»y  to  take  poircrs  to  do  away  vith  this  dif&culty  by 
trantifprriiig  the  AdtuiDistrntlon  of  audi  fuuds  from  the  trn»tec«  to  a 
count}'  board,  the  cuuslitutiou  of  rrliidi  should  be  of  a.  fairly  popTilar 
character,  which  would  admmiater  all  tlie  money*  thence  to  arise, 
primarily  for  tlic  bfiiffit  of  the  county,  accondwUy  for  ttiat  of  other 
counties  (if  AVulcs  uud  Momuoutlisliire. 

Hariiig  tlius  {fot  tlic  fuudsinto  the  liaiiils  of  those  who  wouM  inspire 
confidence  in  tlic  country,  the  next  staj^c  is  to  consider  what  is  to  be 
done,  stipjiosing  Ihc  fund  tlins  created  to  be  insufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  intermediate  eclucntlou. 

All  through  AVale*,  with  the  exception  of  two  grammar  schools,  both 
Cburrh  foundations,  tlie  condition  of  Welsh  grammar  schools  as  to 
bnildiuKs  it)  simply  deplorable.  They  are  wholly  and  entirely  unfitted 
by  origiual  plan,  hy  disrepair,  or  by  surroundings,  for  the  work  which 
they  oujjht  to  do.  At  Vstradmeurig,  an  old  and  usefnl  Rchool,  which 
has  iu  its  time  done  much  good  work  for  the  higher  education  of  poor 
Welsh  lnd«,  and  from  which,  previous  to  the  institution  of  St.  David's 
ColIcgL>,  Lampeter,  cantlidatex  fur  the  ministry  were  ordaiued,  the  build- 
inga  arc  such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  modem  elementary  school. 
At  Cnrmartlicn)  a  county  town  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  the  only 
school  is  a  semi-ruinous  building,  educating,  at  tlic  date  of  the  Com- 
mittee's visit,  fifteen  boys  only,  and  situated  on  tho  verge  of  a  railway 
cutting,  with  a  goods-station  on  one  side,  and  lar^c  tin  worka  on 
the  other.  At  KutUiu,  the  buildings  are  poor,  and  under  graTc  suspi- 
cion of  a  very  defective  sanitary  condition.  A  sum  of  £100,000 
would  possibly  Ik-  required  tu  provide  new  schools,  and  to  place  the 
cxiKtiug  schools  in  a  proper  condition.  How  is  this  to  be  raised? 
To  do  &o  out  of  tbc  xcoutj  funds  wliich  are,  as  hae  been  indicated, 
available  for  endowment,  would  be  impossible.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
alternative  but  to  appeal  to  extemnl  assistance,  to  be  given  either 
from  the  Consolidated  I'^md,  or  from  the  county  rates,  or  hy  a  combina- 
tion of  both  sources  of  supply  ;  and  tlie  proportion  fixed  upon  hy  the 
Committee  was  as  follows — cither  a  moiety  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  and  b  moiety  to  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of 
the  county  r:itc»,  rrpayaUc  by  iustnlineuts  iu  fiAy  years;  or,  as  an 
alternative  scheme,  a  conuty  rate  of  not  more  than  Jrf.  in  the  £.\,  the  de- 
ficiency, ifany,  to  be  supplied  by  the  Consul  iilated  Fund.  Tlic  Committee 
were  inclined  to  believe  tliat  two- elevenths  of  a  penny  in  the  £1,  or 
\x.  Ci/.  per  .£100  a  year  rating  value,  would  be  the  average  burden 
which  such  a  provision  would  imply  ;  bitt  thei-c  can  be  no  donbt  that 
it  would  War  more  heavily  oii  dome  Icx7alitie»  than  on  othrra,  and 
therefore  they  proposed  that  in  uo  case  should  the  rate  exceed  ^d.  in 
tbc  £1.  That  an  occupier  rated  at  illOO  a  year  should  bo  fixed  for 
fifty  years  with  a  payment  rot  escecding  4*.  2rf.  a  year,  or  one  rated 
at    ^0    a  year  with    one  not    exceeding    10(/.,    fur   a  great    national 
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purpose^  of  "Fi'Liich  be  ^voiilc)  liimeclf  reap  tin  full  valae,  dce»  ui>t 
!!ectn  to  be  a  proposition  nliicli  should  cauw  adv  great  alarm  under  uiy 
circumstancott,  nor  will  it,  m  I  bcHovc,  do  so.*  That  the  CptiKiliduted 
Fund  sliould  \yc  asked  to  eup^ily  that  sum,  ought  not  probably  to  oJirnd 
the  greatest  oi  Hiiaucial  piimts,  or  lead  tu  the  fear  Icat  a  similar  proposal 
should  be  made  to  extend  the  blessin^of  higher  edueatiou  to  the  English 
middle  or  lower  clusites.  It  Is  simply  a  ease  of  eiviiig  Uelp  to  people 
whOj  from  general  povcrtr,  from  the  uccessity  of  supportiug  at  once  a 
Church  in  which  they  do  not  believe  and  thoir  own  religious  instilutious 
as  irell,  and  from  the  heavy  eon tri buttons  whieh  tht^y,  almost  whuUr 
without  crime  of  their  owii^  are  bound  to  make  to  the  reprcKsion,  dI 
crime  throughout  the  l^mpire,  arc  unable  to  help  themscWoi.  Once 
{Ift  over  the  initial  ditficulty,  and  the  pcopk;  may  be  trusted^  with  their 
apprccBAtioii  of  cducatioik,  to  do  all  that  is  ncoceaary  for  the  complcUoa 
of  the  educational  edifice. 

Whcu  the  Hcboots  are  repaired  or  built,  and  placed  on  a  proper  footiagi 
what  is  the  next  thing  for  which  it  is  essential  to  provide  in  aay 
country  of  Nonconformists  ?  There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  the  public 
achooU  of  WalcH  must  be  thoroughly  undenominational  aud  uosccrtanau 
in  too c.  And  the  only  way  to  ensure  this  is  to  make  the  (toveruiug 
bodies  thoroughly  representative  of  the  ditTcrcut  religious  iutcxcats  of  the 
people,  so  that  the  members  of  no  dcuomiuatiou,  wbcthor  Churehmcn  or 
Nonronformiata,  shall  have,  ah  herolofure,  a  preponderating  and  orer- 
iwhelming  influeiicc  iu  the  governmcut  of  the  sehool.  If  this  be  not 
^conceded,  the  beat  and  moat  stringent  of  conscience  elausea  wil]  hav^ 
[no  power  whatever.  ThcrL'  will,  under  any  eircnm stances,  always  rcrad^^f 
the  vague  fear  of  the  religious  atmosphere  being  as  fatal  to  the  success 
of  a  school  among  such  a  people  us  the  mast  definite  ami  well  prorea 
acts  of  religious  oppression.  If  it  be,  there  will  be  no  need  to 
legialate  on  matters  which  arc  far  better  left  to  a  governing  body 
familiar  with  the  wants  of  the  locality,  as  no  outsider  can  ever  be; 
eouseience  clauses  will  drop  off  as  unnpcess.^ry  ;  the  ijuestionablc  restric- 
tion nf  the  head-inastcrshtps  to  laymeu  may  perhaps  no  longer  be 
insisted  on  or  even  recom mended,  aud  the  whole  machiuery  of  the  school 
will  work  smoothly  and  well. 

Though  the  Committee  very  propcily  refrained  from  doing  so  in  their 
report,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which 
the  new  governing  hodies  of  the  schools  should  Ije  constructed.  And, 
first,  I  think  it  essential  to  make  a  diffcreuce  in  this  re»ix:ct  between  first- 
grade  schools  and  second-grade  schools.  Those  oE  the  first  grade  arc 
intended  for  a  class  of  boys,  the  children  of  parents  in  a  higher  postticm 
iu  life  from  those  in  other  schools ;  uud  though  the  school  boards  should 
*  In  tbo  ca»D  of  Irul.-intl,  no  tlilliculty  wwi  {cLl  in  aJluttiii^*  t»  Inttinaedijtto  EducatioD  tlu 

U(g«  sum  u(  ■Cl.tKIU.'DOU,  tlic  |i(>)C'co>Ir  of  iJiKat&Uinliiijrtit  in  Uiat  (.-■>iiuti>'.  .iiiil  it  i*  UiiilW- 

Itood  tliAt  inoK  will  be  forthcnmins.  Seotlnnil  ^ii^ts  without  aii^ttion  ilK.OiKl  a  yi<»r  for 
her  Unlvenitii'B,  which  nro  tDnlly  iilncen  at  inUniiuiliiilu  ;iji  well  u  tti^et  cilucitiKu  uid 
k1)iiikl{Dgffninl<ir£140,00(l  (or  tlio  Uiiivrniity  of  Gliug'jw  .-vWe.  TItnt  WoIm  iiimttr  very 
simlhucAiiclittniuiNhnuldiukforiAO.OOO,  or  leg*,  ought  Lot,  in  iii}-t>x>iit>()D,  toftbodaofbody. 
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fin  represented  Jiere,  tbo,  It  is  ($1)7i6aB  Ibiif  tb'ey  should  iioE  lutvc  o 
commanding  mnjoritr.  7  should  propose  to  make  every  govcruiug 
body  conH»t  of  twelve  persons,  chiefly  representatives. 

But  in  the  case  oF  first-grade  schools  it  seems  desirable  to  allow  some- 
thing for  the  strong  feeling  which  no  doubt  will  not  uunaturally  exist 
against  the  ininicdi&.te  removal  of  the  present  bodies,  and  to  provide  for 
the  continuity  of  the  school  traditions,  by  allowing  Ihem  at  the  outset 
to  nominate  a  certain  projiortion  of  the  new  governing  body,  leaving 
this  element  to  bo  gradually  replaced  by  others  of  a  more  reiiresentative 
character.  And  in  institutions  cf  this  character,  ii  is  desirable  that 
experts,  who  tiavc  had  experience  m  the  higher  education,  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Universities,  and  should  form  nn  appreciable  portion 
of  the  govcruini^body.  In  the  ease  of  second -grade  schools,  which  would 
be  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  middle  classes,  it  would  be  chiefly 
j:icccssnry  that  those  who  would  benefit  by  them  should  have  the  eCTcc- 
tire  control  in  their  hands  ;  while  the  ctaitns  of  the  higher  education,  on 
the  one  hand,  might  be  represented  by  a  member  from  the  Ijniversitv 
Body  of  Wales ;  and,  on  the  other,  tlic  connection  between  the 
cicinentary  schools  nnd  the  second-grade  schools,  which,  with  a  view  to 
the  "  cducntioiial  ladder,"  it  is  so  neeessarr  to  eatuhliah,  would  be 
secured  by  the  presence  on  the  board  of  H.M/s  Inspector  for  the  dis- 
trict, wbo  would  best  know  what  prnmisinfj  boys  in  elementsry  schools 
were  ripe  for  further  training,  and  likely  to  repay  by  their  exceptional 
abiliiira  the  extra  expense  which  would  be  incurred  in  carrying  Uicm 
further.  Thti  argument  that  the  srhool  boards,  as  sucli,  are  often  unfit 
to  dpal  with  iiishcr  education,  and  therefore  to  elect  the  governors, 
would  be  met,  it  is  hoped,  by  the  restriction  of  the  electoral  clement  from 
them  to  the  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  alone,  us  being  persons  of 
higher  qualificaiions  mid  potsitiou  than  the  ordinary  members  oT  those 
bodiea.  Under  no  circumstaucea  should  any  elected  governor  sit  for 
life,  or  iudeed  for  any  longer  period  than  five  years. 

What  should  be  the  charactcir  of  the  Hchoola  thus  established  in 
rcsijcct  of  thi:  subjects  taught  ?  While  the  first-grade  schools  must 
probably,  until  that  entire  reform  in  l.'nircrsity  studies  for  which  it  is 
not  unrcasonahic  1o  hope,  remain  very  much  what  they  arc  in  poiut  of 
teaching,  it  is  essenlinl  in  my  opinion  that  the  schools  which  are  to  be 
frequented  hj  the  middle  classes  of  Wales  sliuuld  be  above  uti  tilings 
places  in  wlich  (he  iustruction  bears  some  referi!iicc  to  tlie  probable  wanls 
and  requircniciils  of  the  boys  !u  after  IJfe.  Therefore,  there  can  be 
lib  dbftljt  thai  scmetliiug  npproncliing  to  tfteCieirinan  Hvalachnlcn  will 
be  the  form  be^t  adiipted  for  Wales,  and  it  is  tbe  scioutific  type  rather 
than  the  dftssicnl  which  should  be  followed.  It  is  time  that  the  farce, 
ridiculous  if  it  were  not  so  painful,  of  devoting  the  few  precious  years 
which  can  be  spared  by  middle  class  youths  for  educutiuuol  purposes  to 
the  laborious  acquiremeni  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  accideuc-  -'■— 'I.! 
come  to  au  end.      Ytt,  it  hardly  seems   to  me   that  the  r 
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Charity  Commissiuiici'8,    wliicli,  ia    certain    cases,   absolutely   cxclucldt 
the  toat^litiig   of  Greek,  cvcii  where  tlictc    is   a  ho)-    Cor  wliom    it   i« 
absolutely  uecessaiy  as  a  qualiRcatiou  for  tlic  ministry,  and  a   master 
rcaily  and  able  to  tcaeli  it,  is  ada^itcd   to  tlic  (-irciini)itaD<rc4  uf  Walca. 
That  tJrcck  shoiild  beau  extra  Bubjrct,  not  formiug  pml  of  tlie  geueral 
cnrriciilnm  of  the  school,  aud  oaiy  to  be  taught  od  special  tcnus,  is  all 
that  cau  be  proridctl  iu  the  way  of  safc^nrd  for  tbc  general  interests 
of  the  scboul,  TJlbout  iiiflicLiitg  positive  injury  un  th<;  candidatc«  for  the 
ministry'  (unumally  .mmeroiui  iu  Wales)  and  otbcrs  vho  may  wish  to  jan* 
from  tlie  second  to  tbe  fii-st-grwle  schools  iu  a  couutryso  tliinly populated.* 
But,  nitli  the  best  system  of  sccondury  M:hoobi  Ibut  can  be  estabti»hedt 
it  vill  be  ujclnsii  to  expect  to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  coantry 
nitbout   luiding,  la    every    adequate    centre   of  population,   advanced 
cicmcutary  scboots,  or,  better  still,  advanced  dcpartmcuts  in  elcmcutary 
schooia,  wherever,  from  the  cireiimstanccs  of  the  district,  Bucb  a  conrse 
may  be  desirable.     A  separate  room,  uhcrc  pupiU  ubovc  tbc  wliool  age, 
whose  pareuts  luay  uot  bave  beeu  able  to  deteruiiue  whether  the  ability 
of  tbc  child  or  young  persou  is  or  is  uot  sufBcieot  to  warrant   Lhciu  in 
pralongiu°:  the  time  uf  training,  to  sec   what  may  come   of  it,  would 
afford  just  tbc  mcutis  wbieb  is  wautcd  of  wiuuowiug  tbc  grain  from  the 
chuff.     For  A  working  tnao  to  nitbdraw  his  child  from  tbc  clcnacntaiy 
BOboot   to   the  secondary   school,   ia    to    nntiouncc    that    the   career  of 
maDual  labour    is  renounced  definitively  for  such  child.    Even  if,  for 
social     reasons,    the   traotfer    be    pomlble,  it  is   a    rery    seriowf    step 
for  a  wage-paid  man  to    take,  and  will,  if  be   is  prudent,  very  setdom 
indeed  be  taken  by  Lini.      Hut  a  promising  boy  or  girl  retained  a  little 
longer,  probably  at  the  iustaucc  of  the  niabtcr  or  misti-csa,  at  the  elemen- 
tary school,  U  »till  among  compauioiis  of  the  same  class,  is  not  taken 
out  of   bi&  or  her    proper  sphirc,  aud,  if  the  Dovctcd    scbolarsbip  or 
exhibition  is  not    uTallabtc,  is  still  in  no  worse  jxraition  than    at  liraL 
The    present  advanced   clcmculKry    schools    at    Bradford   and  WoUcr^ 
hampton  arc,  1  bcliL-ve,  sirhouls  charging  a  fee  of  ninrpcncc  a  week. 
Very  vrouflcrfnl  and,  indeed,  brilliant  results  bavc  followed  from  these 
ioatitutiouE,  nud  I  do  not  wish  to  biiit  that  tbcy  are  in  any  way  too 
good  for  the  money.      But  it   is  obvious  that,  whether  by  roisiug  the 
fee  to  a  ehilliug,  to  meet  the  case  of  smaller  populatioiis,  keeping  the 
quality  of  the  education  given  at  the  same  level,  or  by  lowering  it  to 
sixpence,  giviug  a  less  ambitious  education,  the   principle  ia  capable  of 
iufmite  mudincatious,  and  might  easily  be  adapted  to  any  dilFereut  set 
of  circumstnnces  likely  to  ariisc  in  the  Priucipality.      I   thiuk,   indeed. 
that  for  WuIcD  something    much    lees   ambitious    than    tbc    uincpcony 
school,  with  its  Latin,  Krcnch,  Mathcrantjc*,  two  Sciences,  aud  History, 
might,  in    the    first  instance,  sudice,  and  that  a  sixpcouy    fee  iu  an 

■  TediniculKchonU  tliotiM  be  cttablislied  wberervr  there  ii  ui  iodiutHd  population  of 
■nfBcient  maeu>t>i<]e.  Bucb  u  tuiiU  at  I'anlJIT.  Itlcitliyr.  aaj  Sw&uMa  iii  Soutli  WaJisi^  and 
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Bflvaticed  bmncb  of  au  elcmentan*  bcIick^  where  Uio  population,  is 
imallcr,  or  a  sixpciinv  or  uiiiC|Kuiiij'  advuiinNl  clcinvnlar)'  school  irhcre 
Ihp  popiiIatiQn  in  10,000  and  upwards,  might  Ik;  fpuiul  quite  iiatisfactory 
and  sufiicicut  in  the  great  majority  oi'  disLncts, 

Indeed,  it  may  well  he  questioned  vrhctbcr  it  trill  be  wise,  in  tlio 

matter  of  second-grade  education,  to   ruu  the  risks  iusepn.rahlc  from 

uctv  and  unae(-U!>tomud  legisluliou,  while  under  the  prcscut  lau-  thL>rc seems 

nothing  to  prevent  the  Education  Department  from  establishing,  wherever 

L      it  may  hi;  thought  necessary,  new  udYaneed  sehouis  or  odviiuccd  depart- 

I      meats.     Such  n  course  would  relieve  the  ciuestiun  fruiu    many  of  the 

■  difhcuUics  vhich  aurrouitd  the  |>roposal  to  give  Slate  aid  to  intermediate 
I  education,  or  to  cltnrgc  the  ccMt  of  the  necessary  buildiu^a  ujion  the 
^^county  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obviou*  that  such  schools 
^^Hbiuot  altogether  replace  the  sccood-grndc  schools  which  are  required^ 
^^lulhough  the  ado|ition  of  such  a  scheme  may  lessen  the  amount  of  the 

demand   which  such  schools  must  otherMisc  mukc  on  the  public  pune, 

■  either  local  or  general.  Still  tlicy  would,  in  my  vien->  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  difBcutty,  and,  so  fur  u  it  ia  possible 
without  legislatiuu,  should  bo  proceeded  with  at  oucu.  And  wlicrc- 
crcc  this  is  done,  it  will  be  essential  that  due  provision  should  bo  made 
for  night-sehools.  These  ai-c  especially  adapted  to  a  po|>ulal.joii  of 
artisans  who,  like  the  quarryraen  of  lletliestla,  or  the  miners  of  Mt^rthyr 

ITydfil,  are  hard  at  work  during  the  day,  and  can  only  avail  themselrca 
of  (caching  after  working  hours. 
Thi8  intermediate  school  system  must  be  supported  by  a  system  of 
cxbibitioas,  open  to  boys  and  girls,  which  shall  have  the  effect  of  carrying 
children  on  from  the  elcuicutftry  to  the  intermediate  school*,  and  from 
the  intermediate  to  the  fir»t-gi'«de  school  or  pruvitieial  coHege.  That 
these  should  be  of  the  respective  values  of  .£20  and  X30,  is  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Committee.  But  I  think  that,  in  addition  to  this,  there 
should  bn  what  are  known  as  overlapping  cxhibilious — viz.,  exhibitious 
tenable  iiartty  in  u  first-grade  school,  partly  in  a  college — and  that^ 
while  held  at  a  coUoge,  they  should  be  raised  to  £30  a  year  if  possible. 
I  have,  in  our  Ueport,  already  put  on  record  my  opinion  that  these 
exhibitious  should  be  tenable,  not  only  at  the  provincioi  colleges,  but 
at  any  college  (being  undenominational),  cither  at  home  or  abroad.  I 
think  it  essential  that  young  men  should  be  enabled  to  iinii'h  their 
I  srieutific  education  iu  any  of  the  great  universities  of  Germany,  and 
most  desirable  that  they  should  do  so.  And  for  those  who,  under  a 
changed  rule  as  to  residence,  might  wish  to  take  their  degrees  at  Cam- 
bridge, or  any  college  at  Oxford  other  than  Jesuit  College,  some  such 
assistance  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  great  eiidowmcuti  of 
Jesus  College  arc  to  continue  to  be,  aa  they  have  been  hitherto,  lost,  so 
far  as  any  useful  purpose  \t  concerned,  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  Welsh 
people  for  whom  they  were  designed. 

I  cannot  end  what  ha«  bcca  said  as  to  intermediate  schools  without 
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Dxpreuting  a.  hope  that  sonietlitiig  will  be  done^  noir  tliat  ifae  matter  u 
being  gcncnill/  cU-alt  with,  to  bring  all  prinitc  adventure  scbooli)  under 
such    inspcctiou  a:*  shall  oiler  n  guarantee,  oow  sadly  wanting,  for  tt 
nature  and  quality  of  tdcir  tf«cbing.      I'liiit  this  is   Tcrv   ncccssar}'  \i 
Wales  will    ajipcnr  when   wc    recollect    that,  as    sgainat  1,^40  boya  aC 
gramniur    u;fioolSj    2,^06    rcooive    t)ieir    education  at    private  ur  pro-.i 
prictury  sctiooU,    tlic    lattrr    class    of  schools  only    coutritiuliug    209  j 
to  the  whole  number.       To  do    ihia    coniprehensively  i»,   at  present 
jierhaiM  imimitsibli*.      But  the  {;reatfst  [losdiblc    cucourogemirut  mlgbt^ 
be    gi^cn    llieiii   to  submit  tbemwivea    to  inspection,   if  u  portion  of 
the  endowments,  iu  tlte  vay  of  icholarahips  to  be  provided  for  the 
schools,  were  thrown  o}«'n  to  every  private  Bchool   conducted  on  porely^ 
un^lenominntional  principloi   and  under  proper  regnlntionit,  and  certified fl 
by  an  inspector  to  be  efTicieut.     I  cannot  think   that  the  difHcullics  in 
the  way  of  such  a  course  would  be  insurniountRblc,  though  that  difH- 
cuhics  exist  is  obvious.      But  unless  it  be  recognised  that  new  prineiplea 
mast  be  admitted  and  new  expedients  tried,  it  is  useless,  in  view  of  the 
deficiencies  and  peculiarities  of  the  country,  to  approach  the  aubjcct  of^ 
Welsh  education  nt  all.  | 

When  the  schools  anj  established  and  at  work,  what  is  the  likelihood 
tliat  A  people,  cduewteil  as  far  as  they  can  carry  them,  will  re«t  content 
with  the  knowledge  that  tlieycau  give,  aud  uot  ask  for  more?  Iln|ipi1v, 
not  tlie  slightest  in  the  world.  Just  as  the  myriads  of  schooUchitdrcn, 
now  educated  up  tu  the  [xtitit  at  which  ordiiiory  elementary  education 
enda,  imperatively  call  for  something  more,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
more  promising  boys  and  girU,  so  nnquestioiinhly  the  intprmediatc  schools 
will  turn  out  n  [lerectitagc  of  more  highly  gifted  students,  who  will  find 
their  account  in  carrying  oii  their  education  further  still,  and  on  the 
collegiate  rather  than  the  acliolastic  model — the  method  of  tcacluug  by 
lectures  rather  than  that  hy  lessons.  It  is  perfectly  idle  to  set  before 
young  Welsh  people,  of  scanty  mcaus  and  small  knowledge  of  the  world 
outside  W&lcs,  the  prospect  of  going  to  an  expensive  English  university, 
or  even  to  a  Welsh  colltgc  in  Ost'ord,  conducted,  indeed,  on  the  model 
of  an  Kuglisb  rather  than  a  Wt'^Ish  institution.  Tliat  Jesus  College,  with 
its  immense  endowments,  has  always  failed  to  do  aitytbiug  like  aderjuatefl 
scr>'icc  for  Wales,  is  due  to  the;  fact  that,  however  good  the  teachings 
and  it  might,  of  course,  have  been  much  better — whatever  the  endow- 
mcnts  which  were  forthcoming  to  muiutaiu  the  Wclidi  boy,  it  would 
have  been  a  simple  act  of  madness  iu  a  struggling  Welsh  parent,  even 
if  be  had  ever  heard  of  the  College,  aiui  was  sure  of  a  share  of  its 
emoluments  for  his  son,  to  liaie  sent  him  out  of  the  eountr)'  tu  remain 
until  he  was  twenty-two.  and  then  to  come  back  loo  late  for  atiy 
useful  work  ill  life,  except  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  atui 
with  a  taste  for  an  expensive  mode  of  living  which,  unless  his  abilities' 
were  of  a  high  order,  he  could  not  hope  to  gratify.  The  Kouconformist, 
indeed,  did  send  his  son  the  long  and  weary  journey  to  Cilosgow  to  get. 
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the  degree  vhicb  n-as  denied  bim  in  liis  owu  country.  But  at  Cam- 
bridge a  poor  'WelHhman  was  a  rare  and  curious  1>inl,  and  at  Oxford, 
before  the  institution  of  the  body  of  Unattached  Students,  almost 
nnknown,  except  at  Jotus  College.  Sonic  few  Welahmcii  crossed  the 
Channel  to  Ireland  in  search  of  a  iJcgrcc.  But  the  vaat  ratuority  of 
tfaem  remained  without  any  education  at  all  of  the  collegiate  type, 
except,  indeedj  those  who  gained  such  an  education  at  St.  Darid's 
College,  Lampeter. 

That  college,  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence,  and  of  the  useful  and 
necessary  work  which  it  has  done  in  the  intereats  of  the  Anglican 
Church  i[t  Wales,  has,  indeed,  solved  the  whole  question  of  the  necessity 
and  poaiibility  of  collegiate  education  for  Wales,  and  further  of  the 
creation  of  a  degree-giving  body.  It  waa  in  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  standard  of  the  Arts  degree  was  carefully  kept  up  to  the 
level  of  the  same  degree  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  This  is  secured  by 
the  presence  of  examiners  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  each  of  the 
old  Universities;  and  it  is  obvious,  thcrcfure,  that  the  cry  of  a  possible 
dcgrndntion  of  the  degree  by  the  undue  maltiptication  of  degree-giving 
bodies  is  a  pure  aa^umption  in  this  case.  Certainly,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  American  degrees,  there  can  be  no  real  danger  of  such  a 
Ksult  iu  this  country.  Tlic  possible  list  of  degree-giving  bodies  i» 
already  exhausted ;  and  if  the  degree  given  by  the  present  governing 
body  of  Lampeter  is  abarcd  iu  compelitiou  with  candidates  very  much 
more  numerous  from  the  other  colleges,  and  conferred  by  u  more  formal 
and  represent ati re  University  Board,  it  standi  to  reason  that  there  can 
be  no  fear  of  the  degradation  of  the  degree,  but  a  strong  probability  of 
ib)  eventual  if  not  immediate  improvement  ,     , 

Something  then  in  the  nature  of  a  college  or  uuivenity  My^f  tviag 
degrees  may  he  taken  to  be  a  nooewity  for  Wales.  That  any  BO* 
college  .ihould  be  wholly  unsectarian  and  undenominational  is  un- 
doubtedly a  $'me  i/uil  non.  That  the  Principal  of  every  such  college 
should  therefore  be  a  layman  seems  to  mc  to  follow  iu  strictness, 
especially  if  there  is  to  be  any  provision  made  for  lodging  the  students. 
But  with  the  views  which  the  Committee  entertained  on  this  subject 
and  which  they  have  embodied  in  their  report,  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  insist  on  the  exclusion  of  any  jjerson  fitted  for  the 
jxist,  he  be  lay  or  cleric. 

That  the  colleges  should,  in  accordance  with  the  most  powerful  tec* 
dencica  of  modern  cultivation  and  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  PriucJpality, 
be  mainly  ecientilic  iu  character,  seems  hcyoud  doubt.  By  this  it  is 
uot  meant  that  there  shall  be  no  literary  clement,  or  that  it  shall  UOt 
be  rewarded.  That  would  be  to  exclude  a  most  important  factor  in 
modem  tdncation,  and  one  which  the  naturally  literary  biaa  of  the  Celtic 
people  and  the  proclivities  of  the  VVclsh  towards  au  ecclesiastical  or 
ministerial  career  iu  preference  to  other  professions  make  it  especially 
□ecessary  to  provide.    Possibly  if  two  or  more  colleges  were  establiahed, 
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it  would  be  practicatile  to  arrange  that  oue  of  the  two  sbould  chieflf 
cultivate  the  literary,  the  other  the  »cicntific  side  of  cducatiou. 

That  one  college  at  least  for  South  Wales  should  be  estublislicd  at 
Cardiff  or  Swansea^  and  one  for  North  Wales  at  Cojuiutou,  Buugor,  or 
Deuhtgh,  is  aJl  that  seems  to  be  decided  upon  at  present.  In  both  caies  a 
very  considerable  and  entirely  healthy  rivalry  seems  to  cxiat  between  these 
towns.  At  Cardiff  fiubBcriptious  to  the  amount  of  i6l8,000,  headed  by 
Lonl  Bute,  a  local  owner,  with  a  coutributiou  of  £10,000  conditional 
on  the  college  being  founded  in  that  town,  hare  been  got  together 
already.  The  ctaims  of  Swansea  have  been  rcprcscuted  at  an  influen- 
tial meeting  att^sndeil  by  the  Members  of  Farliameut  for  the  county, 
and  for  the  borough  of  Swanscii.  There  ia  every  reason  to  think  that 
the  fbnds  ncccisary  for  the  crectiou  of  the  necessary  buildings  will  be 
more  tbau  sufScieutly  provided  for  by  voluntary  effort.  In  my  opinioo 
j835,OOOj  the  sum  proposed  to  he  raised  at  Cardiff,  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
need  for  buildings  and  plant,  and  would  he  poMtircly  misclucYOus,  in 
diverting  public  attention  from  the  essence  to  the  accidents  of  collegiate 
education.  There  can  he  no  reason,  as  I  tliiuk,  why  both  Cardiff 
and  Swausca  should  not  hare  a  college,  if  only  the  friends  of  education 
were  not  burdened  with  costly  buildings  in  each  place,  swallowing  np 
money  which  would  be  far  better  spent  in  providing  the  necessarily 
expensive  staff  and  apparatun  by  which  the  quality  of  the  education 
given  is  to  be  kept  up  to  the  proper  level.  And  I  sec  no  reason  why  one 
professor  and  one  reader  or  assistant  professor  should  not  be  made  to  do 
tlie  work  of  two  professors,  by  circulating  between  college  and  collc^, 
wherever  distance  allowed,  and  thus  not  only  lessening  the  cost  of  the 
stafi^  bnt  providing  for  a  uniformity  of  teaching  at  the  various  coUegM 
constituting  the  University  Body  of  Wales.  I  think,  too,  that  it  would  be 
essential  to  bring  into  this  scheme  the  nlready  existing  theological 
colleges,  making  the  iii'st  two  yean  of  their  course  a  time  of  general 
university  training,  und  dcfcrriug  to  the  end  the  diatinetive  theologtcil 
truiuiug  which  they  arc  established  to  impart. 

The  position  of  the  College  at  Abcrystwith  ia  one  which  cannot  fall 
to  prove  a  grent  difficulty,  though  far  from  au  insuperable  difficulty,  in 
settling  the  ijiiestion  of  education  iu  Wales.  It  has  an  admirable 
building  acquired  for  a  snm  immensely  helow  its  real  value;  it  luis  done 
good  and  useful  work,  but  it  Las  failed  to  attract  the  numerous  atudeuts 
who  were  expected  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  So  far  it  may 
be  thought  to  have  been  a  failure,  that  it  undoubtedly  hna  not  come  np 
to  the  expectations  of  its  promoters.  But  it  is  no  smalt  thing  to  hare 
attracted  and  to  have  educated  in  the  nine  years  of  its  existence  ncaily 
350  young  men  who  otherwise  would  not  Lave  received  any  higher 
education  at  all.  Tliat  it  has  uufortuuately  failed  to  attract  students 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  Principality  iu  anything  like  adequate 
numbers  in  undoubtedly  the  fact ;  and  no  doubt  exists  in  roy  mind 
that  the  present  college  staff  might  be  removed  and  resettled  at  book 
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suitable  place  ia  North  Wales,  and  tli«  existing  buitdiogs  utilized 
as  a  high  school  for  girlsj  for  vhicb  purpose,  oviai;  to  their  affording 
admirable  boarding  accommodntiou,  tlicy  arc  especinlly  suited.  I 
tbink  a  quc«tiou  might  well  arise  wbetlier  the  Unirersity  of  Wolei^ 
for  purposes  of  ciaminatiou,  miglit  uot  still  bave  its  local  habitation  at 
Aberjstwitl),  iu  a  pott  of  the  preseut  buildings,  thus*  bringing  together 
atudeats  from  North  and  South  ouce  or  twice  iu  the  course  of  their 
academical  career  ia  friendly  competitiou  for  the  prizes  and  degrees  of 
the  University.  Nor  do  I  think  1ha,t  the  objection  as  to  distanci;  and 
iuaecessibitity  irould  bare  the  same  weight  as  at  present  if  the  jduraey 
to  Abeiystvith  needed  to  be  made  by  a  student  only  ouoe  or  twice 
altogether. 

I  greatly  hope  that  afler  a  certain  period  has  elapsed  all  the  degrees 
and  cmolunicnta  of  the  Uuivcrsity  may  be  thromi  open  to  young 
men  Tvlici-evcr  educated,  without  reference  to  the  scheme  of  afiiliatioa 
of  rolloges.  I  think,  however,  that  iu  the  first  instauco  it  would  be 
ircU  to  protect  the  colleges  by  reatricting  Ihc  degrees  and  emolumeata 
to  persons  actually  iu  residence.  Wliou  the  system  of  iatenncdiaCe 
scliools  has  had  fair  scope  for  a  time,  there  will  he,  I  am  conrinced, 
numerous  cases  of  young  men  vhu  have  educated  themselves  after 
leariug  Htihool,  by  atCciiilaiicc  at  niglit  schools,  or  by  private  study,  and 
irho,  while  wholly  uunldc  through  the  ucccasitics  of  their  position  to 
satisfy  the  least  stringent  conditions  of  residence,  would  yet  be  able  to 
compete  satisfactorily  for  degrees.  And  it  is  uuncccssary  to  say  that 
every  degree  should  be  coufcrrcd  ouly  after  the  strietest  examiuatiuu, 
as  is  the  case  iu  the  London  IToiversity  now. 

"While  ou  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  say,  as  T  pressed  perststeutly 
on  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee,  that  auy  system  of  university 
teaching  in  Wales  must  allow  of  a  degree  being  taken  at  a  much  earlier 
age  than  unhappily  prevails  in  the  older  Universities.  Nothing  can  be 
more  painful  or  perplexing  to  a  thoiigbtfiil  olwerrcr  than  the  spectacle 
presented  by  any  great  college  in  eitherOxford  or  Cambridge.  ITuudredi 
upon  hundreds  of  young  men  rrowd  the  streets  of  the  town,  or  the 
chapels  and  dinirg-halla  of  the  colleges,  who  arc  citlKT  alrcatly  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  or  will  remain  at  college  until  Ihcy  bare  attained  that 
ngc,  or  later.  Tutors,  and  the  authorities  generally,  arc  wholly  uuablc  to 
convey  to  one  any  idea  of  the  cud  nhich  the  parents  of  those  young  men 
before  themselves  iu  scudiug  them  to  spend  so  many  precious  years  at 
the  University.  Tliey  will  not,  the  great  majority  of  them,  take  Orders,  and 
yet  it  is  only  for  the  Church,  or  ihc  dtill  more  overcrowded  profcsaious 
of  the  Bar,  or  of  Literature,  that  they  cau  hope  to  qualify  themselves. 
From  all  other  callings  or  profesaions — from  medicine,  from  cnginccnDg, 
from  business,  from  the  military  or  naval  service — they  arc  absolutely 
excluded  by  age.  This  is  the  case  even  with  those  who  arc  able,  by 
their  abilities  and  tastes,  to  profit  by  university  teaching  at  all,  and 
who  may  have  attained  the  dangerous  competence  which  an  idle  fellow- 
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ship  has  offered  to  vrcck  so  many  useful  lire!).      But  for  the  great  mus 
of  yoiing  men,  with  no  care  for  the  prescut  or  tbooght  for  the  futarc, 
except  tbc  everlastiug  football  and  cricket  and  rowing  n-hich  arc  supposed 
to  form  the  whole  duty  of  n  joiing  Kni^liahmnn,  but  which  certainly  do 
not  supply  the  means  of  lifiug,  the  prospect  i.s  hnpetesn  in  the  extreme. 
That  fine^  frank  voting  fellows  are  escaping  daily  from  this  artitieial  and 
dcmnralixlng  atmosphere,  to  take  up  with  the  life  of  colonists  iu  the 
Far   West,   is   to   me   a   Tcry   painful    Bpertaclc    iitdoed.      They   go, 
foredoomed    to   failure,  to    pursuits    for    which  they   would  have    bad 
probably  eminent  qualifications,  in  their  healthy  bodies  and  vigorous 
life,    if   they    had    not    been    wasting  time  for  years  in    the    pursuit 
of  frivolous   aud  uiunauly  pleasure.      Nothing  of  this  kind  must  ever 
exist,  nor  must  this  difficulty  ever  arise,  in  Wales.      If  wc  are  not  pre- 
pared   to  disregard  the  pedantry    which    is    always    calUng    for  more 
precious  time  to  be  spent  upon  the  useless  ubstructious  of  the  higher 
mathcDiBtics,  or  the  uiccties  of  classical  scholarship,  we  had  better  not 
attempt  to  found  collegea  for  Wales.     A  young  man  may  take  his  degree 
at  eighteen  at  tlie  liondon  University  or  at  Paris,  and  he  should  be  able 
to  complete  his  college  training  by  that  age  or  earlier  in  Wales.      Only 
thus  can  we  hope  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  higher  educationist 
with    thoae    of  practical    life,    and,    if  wc   have  to  make   a  aacritiiT, 
it  is  not  the  interests  of  practical  life  which  will  suffer.      But  I  believe 
that  it  would  he  easy  to  exaggerate  the  nmouDt  of  damage  which  will 
thns  be  done  to  education,  if  we  hear  in  mind  the  fact  tliat  to  the  studious 
and  struggling  youth  of  Wales,  a  course  of  football  protracted  till  the 
close   of  the    twciity-thinl    year    muat    be    a    very  rare    phenomenon 
indeed.     Whether,   having  regard    to    the    peculiar  (conditions  of  the 
country,  end   the  devotion    of  so  many  of  its   most  aeli%-c    minds    to 
theological  studies,  an  Arts  degree  should  not,  as  at  Oxford,  be  attain- 
able by  a  student  of  theology  as  such,  is   a  very  grave  aud  difficiill 
(|ue8:ioii.      It  is  my  belief  that  the  diOlculties  iu  the  nay  of    such  a 
course  arc  practically  insuperable.      If  it  were  desired  by  the  authorities 
of  Lampeter  to  surrender  the  B.T).  degree,  which  they  at  present  coufer, 
Us   the    University,  as  well    as  the  B.A.  degree,  it  would  be  perfectly 
poeaible  to  create  a  theological  school  wliich  shonld  be  wholly  node- 
iiomitiational.  and   might   be  of  the   greatest    service  in  softciiiog  the 
asperities  which  arc  bred  of  mutual  ignorance  and  distnut  between  the 
NonconformiBts  and  the  Church.      And  this  tti^cms  to  me  a  mottl  desir- 
able solutlun.      li  is  true  that  at  Oxford  n  B.A.  degree  is  now  obtaiaahlc 
by  passing  au  examiuatiou  in  theology.      Hut  1  cannot  help  feeling  that 
this  is  au  unworthy  concession,  and  just  as  a   scientific  man  should 
pass  OS  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  so  a  theologian  should  paw)  as  a  Bachelor 
of  Divinity,  Icaviug  the  Arts  degree  to  be  obtained  by  those  only  who 
have  passed  that  which  for  the  time  being  represents  the  standard  of 
the  time  in  the  acfjuiKition  of  libtral  Arts. 

>Jo  one   can  consider  the  quuNtiun  of  colte^ate  education   ia  or 
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Wales  without  being  at  once  coDfronted  vith  the  question  of  Jcsua 
College^  Oxford.  Tbat  in  a  great  and  wealthy  boiljr  which  io  times 
past  has  done  as  little  9s  it  was  jiusuble  fur  such  an  iustitutiou  to  do 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country'  with  which  it  was  connected.  Narrow 
traditions,  stunted  educational  work,  immense  sunu  expended  on  the 
luxurious  crcaturc-eomforls  of  a  handful  of  Illiterate  Welshmen,  the 
moat  rigid  cxclusiou  of  any  student  who  was  not  of  the  Church  of 
Kuglaod — all  these  things  bavc  loag  gouc  to  make  Jesus  College  a  kind 
of  byword  for  iLcfliciciicj'  and  waste.  'Iliat  all  Ibis  U  now  ehauged ; 
tbat  for  the  first  time  iu  its  modern  bistorj'  it  has  a  reftirmiug  Priucipal, 
M  it  has  bad  for  fifteen  years  or  more  an  eniigbtcued  body  of  Fellows  ; 
tbat  Nonconformists  are  freely  admitted ;  aud  that  there  baa  been  a 
marked  improvement  io  the  educational  work  of  the  College,ouly  increases 
the  difficulty  which  I  feci  iu  saying  a  word  on  a  very  important 
subject.  The  devotion  of  tbc  accumulationii  of  the  Meyrick  Fund  (some 
-£20,000)  to  purposes  of  Wclsb  education,  and  many  useful  reforms 
proposed  by  tbc  new  statutes  of  the  Univenity  Commission,  render  the 
difficulty  greater  still.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  it  would  be 
belter,  iti  the  iutcrests  of  Wales  and  of  the  College,  if  nothing  else  had 
to  be  considered,  that  alt  the  emoluments  of  the  College  should  be 
tenable  in  colk'ijcs  in  Wales,  or  by  WeUbracn  elsewhere,  so  tbat  all 
the  exhibitions,  scbolarsliips,  and  fellowships  might  be  of  use  to  the 
conntry  for  whose  benefit  they  wore  founded.  If  it  should  prove  tJiat 
the  College  held  its  own, — ns  it  perhaps  might  notwithstanding  this, — it 
would  be  shown  that  it  supplied  a  want,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of 
the  question.  There  would  also  equally  be  an  end  of  tbc  question  if  it 
did  not,  bccmiBc  it  would  be  shown  that  the  College  was  of  no  real 
ua«j  that  it  was  only  maintained  at  a  loss  to  the  country,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  (securing,  of  course,  all  vested  interests)  that  it  should 
cense  to  exist  as  a  AVeI»b  college,  and  that  all  its  emoluments  should 
be  distributed  among  other  coUnges  iu  Oxford  and  Cambridge  or  else- 
where aa  might  be  best.  The  abort  tenure  of  fellowships  under  tbc 
{)ropa»ed  new  statutes  would  make  any  change  much  easier,  bucause  it 
would  no  longer  he  a  question  of  dealing  with  what  was  held  bysomu  to 
be  a  freehold  for  life,  any  interference  witli  which  was  open  to  tbc  cry  of 
confiscation,  always  raised  when  it  is  sought  to  make  endowments  which 
hare  beeomc  useless  do  gome  sort  of  useful  work. 

With  the  B.A.,  B.D.,  and  B.Sc.  degrees  to  commence  with,  and  a 
body  of  at  least  400  students,  I  think  the  uew  University  Body  might 
be  considered  to  be  fairly  uudcr  way  and  with  every  chance  of  success. 
But  iu  the  improbable  case  of  its  failure,  I  think  that  full  power  should 
be  rrservrd  to  remit  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  to  its  former  rights  ; 
and  therefore  t  should  recommend  that  the  charter  should  be  granted 
for  a  limited  period,  and  mode  revocable  under  certain  conditions.  I 
thiuk,  too,  that  for  the  bigbcr  degree  of  M.A.  aud  tbc  cognate  dittlDCtion 
in  otlicr  branebea  of  knowledge,  the  uew  Body  should  wait  for  tt  iMtt 
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five  ycxm,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  sufBcicnt  accutnttlatitm  of 
candidntd  for  Ihe  rcry  searching  examination  which  should  precede  the 
granting  of  such  degrees.  That  at  the  colleges^  as  at  the  scboolsi,  due 
provision  should  be  mndc  for  crening  IcctnroSj  is,  baving  regard  to  the 
circamstancca  of  many  of  the  young  men  who  arc  likely  to  avail  them- 
selves of  them,  absolutely  indisjwusablc. 

I  have  said  little  or  nothing  about  the  education  of  girls,  because  I 
fasTc  throughout  viiihcd  it  to  be  understood  that  whatever  is  done  for 
bojs  should,  under  such  modifications  in  the  number  aud  character  of 
the  schools  as  common  sense  requires,  be  done  for  girls  also.  For  tbc 
advanced  elementary  schools  gtrU  voiUd  of  course,  as  things  are,  be 
equally  eligible  with  boys.  In  other  secondary  schools,  I  think,  proTi- 
aioD  should  be  made  for  girls  wherever  it  seems  to  the  proper  authority, 
— the  Charity  Commissioner  acting  for  Wales, — afler  consulting  with 
the  local  autliorilits,  that  such  provisioii  is  dcairahle.  That  may  be 
provided  by  the  institution  of  a  department  for  girls  in  every  such 
secondary  school ;  mid  ccmnidcring  the  age  of  the  children,  I  cannot  for 
my  own  part  think  that  there  should  be  any  difficulty,  loolcing  to  the 
example  of  the  Scotch  and  American  schools,  in  educating  l>oth  sesca 
together,  or  nt  any  rate  in  separate  rooms  in  the  aame  building.  With 
regard  to  first-grade  schools  I  should  recommend  that,  in  addition  to  the 
Ilowella  Schools  at  Denbigh  and  LlandalT,  the  fine  revised  foundation  at 
Asliford,  which  may  yet,  1  hope,  be  removed  to  Wales,  the  excellent  school 
at  Dolgclly  in  North  Wales,  and  the  possible  high  school  at  Aberystwitb, 
additional  schools,  possibly  at  Beaumaris  in  Kortb  Wales,  and  one  at 
some  point  in  Glnmorgaushire  and  another  in  Monmouthshire,  aboutd  be 
establitihed  forthwith.  To  r11  the  priviiegcsj  emoluments,  and  degrees  of 
the  schools  and  colleges  girls  and  young  women  should  he  admitted  as 
freely  in  every  respect  as  young  men.  The  experience  of  University  Collie, 
Briatol,  &s  detailed  to  the  Commissioners  by  its  accomplished  Principal, 
shows  that  with  proper  care  no  difficulty  whatever  exists  in  educating  young 
men  and  women  together,  but  rather  that  they  mutually  stimaUtc  and 
encourage  each  other  in  their  studies.  And  the  example  of  Oirton  and 
Newnbam  at  Cambridge,  and  the  new  Oxford  Colleges  for  girht,  shows  how 
thoroughly  young  women  enter  into  the  spirit  of  educational  competition 
with  young  mcii.  That  any  new  institution,  such  as  it  is  proposed  to 
found  iu  Wales,  should  deny  to  them  the  ccrtifiL-atc  of  Gtiiess  aud 
achievement,  so  valuable  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  a  degree 
implies,  should  be  wholly  impossible  in  the  present  day, 

All  the  details  of  these  matters  should  be,  as  the  Committee  pecom- 
mendj  left  to  an  additional  Charity  Commissioner  for  Wales,  or,  better  flur, 
if  the  Endowed  Schools  Commiasion  were  revived,  loan  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioner  acting  for  Wnlc!»,  and  possibly,  having  regard  to  the  reeom- 
mendatioDS  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  not  necessarily  excluded 
from  Parliament.*  Considering  the  present  dead-lock  in  the  education 
*  Ke*  Krixnl  oC  !!cbooU  IiKjuiryCamminion,  [i.  OM. 
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of  Wales,  aiid  the  impoaisibilitj  of  settiug  in  motion  a  more  active  and 
hcftltbj  system  without  making  great  chaugcs,  1  thiuk  it  would  be 
Bcocssarj*  to  give  such  an  official  for  ft  limited  period  (wy  ten  years) 
■personal  powers  coDsiiierahly  in  excess  of  those  enjoyed  by  liim  or  h» 
colleagues  in  conneetion  with  the  cdneation  of  Kngland.  He  flhonld 
hare  for  instance-^ 

Power,  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  to  take  or  apply  for 
educational  purposes  all  useleas  endowments,  of  wliatevcr  date,  in  the 
nature  of  doles  and  apprcntieesliipa,  or  the  oilier  endovtnenta  specilied 
in  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1861>,  sect  SO,  eaTing  of  course  rested 
interests. 

Power  to  remodel  existing  governing  bodies  of  schools,  and  to  remove 
trustees  of  otiier  endowments  who  may  have  groHKly  neglected  their 
trust. 

Power  to  adminiatcr  school  estates  and  cndowmcnta  in  ao  far  as  may 
become  necessary  through  the  rxcrdsc  of  the  foregoing  powers. 

Power  to  compel  the  cstabliahment  of  advanced  elementary  schools 
or  branches  of  schools. 

lu  all  eases  au  appeal  should  lie  from  htH  decisiou  to  the  Committee 
of  Council.  Such  an  odicc  might,  perhaps,  expose  itshuMcr  and  his  acts 
to  much  severe  criticism  iu  a  couiitrj-  where  party  spirit  utidoiibtcdly 
runs  high.  But  the  fair  and  cquitulilc  reception  which  has  hccu  givcu 
by  all  claeses  to  the  proposals  of  the  Committee,  leads  me  to  think  that 
any  one  approaching  the  task  iu  a  true  judicial  spirit  would  have  little 
to  fear  on  this  head. 

To  some  familiar  with  the  enormous  populntions  which  all  over  the 
world  are  goverued  by  Eugllshroen,  it  may  seem  but  a  small  matter  to 
take  thought  for  the  ailvaiiccmcut  of  the  million  and  a  half  or  more  of 
people  who  constitute  the  population  of  Wales.  Hut  the  truth  is,  that 
patriotism,  like  charity,  begins  ut  home.  It  is  simply  impossible  to 
measure  adequately  the  amount  of  the  loss  which  fngland  sustains  in 
having  in  this  island  a  large  and  increasing  population,  soon  indeed  to 
be  numbered  by  millions,  of  great  aspirtttions  and  immense  natural  ;ipfls, 
but  adding,  from  causes  which  may  be  made  to  disappear,  little  or 
nothing  either  iu  the  field  of  pure  iutcUect,  or  that  of  administration,  to 
the  great  sum  of  English  nchicvemeut.  Such  a  condition  of  things  is 
more  than  a  surious  loss,  it  may  at  any  time  become  a  serious  dattgcr,  of 
which,  indeed,  signs  are  not  wanting  ut  this  moment.  Whoever  shall 
develop  the  immense  fund  of  wasted  natural  ability,  anil  direct  and  satisfy 
the  great  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Principality, 
will  in  my  opinion  do  a  more  importaut  work  than  is  often  given  to  a 
atateaman  or  admiuiatrator  to  perform. 

Lewie  ^lonuis. 


THE  OPIUM  TRADE  AND  SIR  RUTHERFORD 

ALCOCK. 


SIR  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK  lias  recently  come  before  tlic  worM 
in  an  attitude  which,  for  a  diploioatist,  is  as  rare  as  it  may  beou 
occasion  [irni^c worthy.  I  uiidcrttand  him,  if  not  very  definitely  ic  his 
paper,*  yet  certainly  in  liie  luldrcsa  at  tlio  Society  of  ArtSjt  to  lake  up 
the  position  of  a  peQiteut.  He  admits  that,  iu  a  most  iajpoitaot 
matter,  which  it  ha»  been  his  duty  to  study  for  years,  he  bos  been 
for  yenrs  mistaken  in  tiis  views,  and  misleading  the  jmblic  upioion  of 
ETiglaod.  Now,  upon  freuh  iaformatiou,  acquired  since  his  duty  to  aequtre 
it  has  ceased,  he  has  completely  changed  hia  miud,  and  he  appeals  to 
the  public  opinion  of  England  to  follow  him  in  his  right-about-face 
movement. 

The  position  i»  remarkable  and  demands  serious  attention,  for  the 
change  comes  at  a  time  when  the  views  he  formerly  held  have  filtered 
into  every  town  iu  the  country,  and  arc  producing  the  cQccts  which  he 
formerly  would  have  desired. 

The  quKulion  at  issue  in  the  opium  trade  between  India  and  China — 
a  very  old  matter,  and  a  very  complieatnil  matter,  into  all  the  details  of 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  enter  in  an  article  of  this  length.  With 
the  object,  then,  of  grouping:  certain  important  factii,  it  may  be  well 
to  recall  Sir  Knthcrford  Alcock's  own  position.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  prior  to  1871  hc  vm  iu  a  scries  of  responsible  official  positions 
in  China,  and  was  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  facts,  and  he 
developed  opinions  winch  iu  that  year  he  formulated  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee.^  They  were  not  hastily  formed;  they  coincidol 
in    their   main  conclusions  with  similar  opinions  declared    iu   1857.) 

•  "  Opium  itad  Cnmmoii  Sea^,"  by  Sir  B.  Al^ock,  ^Utletnlk  dmfirry,  Doc«tDb«r,  1381. 

t  On  the  inth  of  Juiiury,  im-2. 

I  8d«at  Coramtttee  vn  Kant  luilis  Kiimnco.  IB7I. 

t  See  PApen  reUtive  tu  Luni  Kl^n'i  Muniou  uf  1S57,  pp.  55-Gl, 
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Upon  three  poiuls  of  capital  tmiKtrtaucc  thej  may  be  briefly  ntated  as 
follows : — 

1.  Opium  is  a  dangerous  drug,  leriousty  dcmorulUIiig  aud  encrvatiai^ 
to  the  population  of  China — -"a  aourcc  of  inipovcriahtueul  aud  ruin  to 
families."* 

2.  The  Chinese  authorities,  who  are  a  paternal  government,  aiiiecrely 
dcuirc  to  check  in  every  Tray,  and,  if  poMibIc,  totally  to  abolishj  the  cou- 
Rumptiou  of  ihia  seductive  drug.f 

3.  They  are  fuiled  in  their  attempts  to  do  bo  by  the  action  of  tbc 
British  Govcrimieul,  which  has  forced  the  trade  upon  thcra.t 

Id  1881,  after  a  lapse  often  yean — durinj^  which  he  has  not  been  in 
Chiua — his  upiuiutm  have,  to  state  it  miUIIy,  t}ccomc  modified,  aud  upou 
these  three  poiuts  ttiey  now  stand  ox  follows  : — 

1.  Opium  18  in  no  way  more  injurioiw  than  any  other  uarcotio,  and 
is  the  pnrticulap  uart-otie  which  is  suited  to  tlie  Chinese,  just  as 
tobacco  or  whisky  i«  preferred  by  some  nations,  and  hemp  by  utheni. 

2.  The  Chinese  authorities  arc  grossly  hypocritical  in  their  profesaed 
ileaire  to  put  down  the  consumptiou ;  they  only  wish  to  cicliide  foreign 
opiaiD  in  order  to  raise  uiore  revenue  from  the  native  drug.  The 
British  imports  to  which  they  really  object  arc  not  opium  but  coninls 
atut  missionaries. 

3.  The  British  Oovernmcnt  never  has  forced  the  trade  upou  the 
Chinete;  they  were  always  eager  to  lake  more  than  we  could  supply. 
Neither  in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  itor  in  that  of  Tien-tsin  is  there  a 
single  word  about  opium. 

When  confronted  at  the  Society  of  Arts  with  his  former  views,  he 
stated  that,  "in  the  words  of  a  crlebnited  statesman,  a  great  deal  has 
happened  since  that  time."  He  thus  fouud^  his  change  of  opinion  upon 
fresh  information,  acquired  since  187). 

It  therefore  becomes  material  to  inquire  what  has  happened  since 
1871.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  has  happened.  What  then  is  it,  and 
does  it  justify  the  British  nation  in  doubliog  after  Sir  Hutherford 
Alcock  ? 

But  let  us  pause  at  the  outset  to  coneider  the  relative  importance  of 
the  three  points  raised.  For,  iu  a  matter  of  this  sort,  where  fundamental 
principles  and  complicated  dctaila  and  far-re8(.'hiag  elTceta  arc  apt  to 
bewilder,  it  is  above  all  things  essential  to  endeavour  to  keep  clear  what 
are  the  main  points,  what  are  merely  aggravating  circumstances,  and  what 
arc  altogether  side  itsucs.  And  Ibis  is  citpccially  su  where  strong  feelings 
arc  concerned, — aa  here  commercial  ambition  and  uutiouol  pride  on  the 
one  side,  and  moral  indignation  and  humanitarian  enthusiasm  on  the 
other, — and  wbeu  the  worst  apple  of  discord,  thcoh'gical  animosity,  enters 
into  the  consideration.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  shares  with  the  Chinese, 
if  not  their  love  of  opium,  at  least  their  dislike  of  missionaries.      And 
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it  may  be  granlcd  to  him,  th&t  it  would  be  no  wonder  that  pnaciplcs 
ghould  become  obacurcd  if  it  be  attempted  to  regulate  tlic  policy  of  En*. 
UudjUeithcr  upou  the  ground  of  natiouaJ  iutereata  nor  upon  the  footing 
of  iutematioual  juntice,  but  upou  considcratiuu  of  its  effect  in  recom* 
mendiug  tlic  doctriucs  of  the  ChnHtiun  i-cltgbu  to  a  people  to  whom  llicy 
Eire  vliolly  distasteful ;  if  tlic  umac  force  wliich  is  deprecated  in  the  tuic 
of  opium  be  iuvukcd  uu  bclmlf  of  theology ;  and  if  ironclads  be  scat 
into  foreign  waters  with,  a»  it  were,  a  port  broadside  of  PalUser  shot, 
and  a  stnrbottnl  broadside  of  bibles.  But  it  ia  the  duty  of  men  who, 
like  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  claim  to  lead  public  opiuiou  whithcrsoCT^r 
they  list,  to  clear  away  misconceptions,  aud  not  to  follow  side  issues. 
It  is  very  necessary  to  insist  upon  this,  because  there  nerer  was  a  more 
cxtraoidiuary  cxLibitiou  than  the  discrepancy  among  the  aiieakcrs  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  as  to  what  is  tbc  real  point  at  istue.  The  reader  of  tEo 
address  certainly  seemed  to  think  that  all  his  three  points  were  very  material, 
nnd  that  the  question  of  mitisions  was  bnrdly  less  so.  Sir  George 
Birdwood  declared  tbat^  in  his  opinion,  the  only  real  point  was  the  reU- 
tirc  effeet  of  opiuni  and  other  stimulanl.^  nnd  narcotics  upon  the  nen'ooi 
system.  Lord  Abcrdarc,  wbo  occupied  the  chair,  was  so  diametrically  _ 
opposed  to  this  idea,  that  he  interfered  in  the  promptest  maQQcr,  with —  fl 
"  Excuse  me,  Sir,  but  that  is  tiol  the  point,"  and  refused  even  to  hear  the 
paper.  And  to  IjonI  Abcrdarc's  mind,  the  only  point  worth  arguing  was 
whether  the  Chinese  arc  sincere  in  their  professed  desire  to  put  down  tbe 
trade  nnd  the  consumptian,  »ud  whether  they  hare  the  power  to  do  so  if 
they  wisli,  Mr.  Mathcsoii  seemed  to  look  at  the  question  mainly  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  despairing  missionary  ;  and  even  the  rcdoubtaUlc 
Mr.  Richard  rather  followed  the  line  of  Sir  George  Birdwood  than  of 
the  chairman,  though  he  tooh  tbe  opposite  view.  Mr.  ^laclaren  almost 
niotie  considered  the  general  ()Uostion  of  our  right  to  force  trade  n[)on 
China,  Now,  how  are  we  to  steer  through  this  tahyrinth  of  views?— 
those  of  ua,  that  is,  who  neither  are,  nor  have  been,  consuls,  noT 
ministers,  nor  Indian  oQicials,  nor  China  traders,  nor  missionaries,  and 
have  no  special  interests,  nor  crotchets,  nor  hobbies  in  the  matter, — those 
of  ua  who  arc  plain  Kngli&h  citizens,  with  the  duty  imposed  upon  ut  of 
tr}-iug  the  is«ue  joined  hetwccn  our  Lady  the  Queen  and  tbe  people  of 
China, — those  of  iia  who  believe  the  commercial  greatncea  of  our 
country  to  be  a  legitimate  object  of  pride,  provided  it  be  obUiined 
by  raenns  consistent  with  tnteniational  justice, — those  of  us  who  thiul 
that  the  only  safe  foundation  for  national  interests  is  tlicir  harmocj 
with  intcmatioual  morality, — those  of  us  who  would  gladly  see  the 
whole  world  supplied  with  English  manufactures,  provided  they  be  the 
best  and  cheapest,  and  be  rccomnaended  to  tbe  purchaser  by  their 
quality  and  price,  and  not  by  force  or  fraud. 

To  those  among  us  who  approach  the  question  from  this  standpoijit, 
there  arises  at  the  outset  one  obvious  consideration.  With  alt  deference 
to  Sir  George  Birdwood  and  Lord  AberdnrCj  the  fint  and  second  poinb 
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raised  bj  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  seem  to  have  very  liltlc  to  do  with  the 
mutter.  If  it  be  true  that  the  trade  has  been  established  by 
smtiggling  and  wan  and  threats  of  war, — that  we  continoe  the 
nme  course  of  conduct  now,  or  continue  to  reap  the  fruits  of  our 
fbfllDer  Tiolencc,— is  it  rculljr  of  importance  to  us  whether  the  article  of 
commerce  be  a  drug  as  poisonous  as  pruasic  aeidj  or  1)0  a  stimulant  as 
harmless  as  Sauteme  or  Zocdono  ?  and  ia  it  our  right  or  our  duty  to 
inquire  into  the  motives  of  the  Chinese  in  demanding  its  sapprcsaiou  ? 
These  may  be  aggravating  circumstances,  very  seriously  affecting  our 
own  reputation  and  our  own  professions  of  sincerity.  But  as  a  matter 
of  international  injustice,  ivc  have  no  mure  right  to  insist  upon  flooding 
China  with  chocolate  creams  than  with  piculs  of  opinm.  Nor  are  we  in 
a  position  to  inquire  into  tlic  motives  of  the  Chinese  in  desiring  to 
exercise  the  normal  fimotiona  of  any  Govcrument,  the  right  to  raise 
their  revenue  in  their  own  way,  the  right  to  exclude  particular  articles 
or  all  articles  from  commercial  treaties  except  upon  their  own  terms. 
This  is  exactly  the  right  wc  are  insiHting  upon  in  our  negoliatioiis  with 
France  at  the  present  moment.  We  might  then  be  well  content  to  put 
these  two  matters  aside  altogether,  to  refuse  to  discuss  them,  and  to  con- 
fine our  alteutiou  to  the  third  point  M'c  should  be  quite  justified  in  so 
doing.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  no  use  to  shut  our  eyes  to  facts  and  feelings, 
which  do  infiucuce  public  opinion  strongly,  however  wrongly ;  and  if 
the  relative  importance  of  the  considerations  he  duly  pointed  out,  and 
borne  in  mind,  there  is  no  harm  in  the  discussion.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a  short  time  to  each  of  the  first  two  points,  because  tliey  are 
the  two  most  prominently  urgetl  before  the  nation  at  the  present 
moment. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  injurions  effect  of  opium.  The  atten- 
tion, which  was  refused  to  Sir  George  Birdwood  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
has  been  granted  in  the  columns  of  the  Timea*  and  his  position  may 
thus  be  summed  ap  ■ — •"  The  enting  and  drinking  of  opium  may  he  very 
pernicious,  if  indulged  in  to  excess;  hut  the  smoking  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  otherwise  than  harmlcsH,  because  the  actire  principles  of 
opium  are  non-vohitilliable — i.e.,  not  Hmokcahlc."  In  proof  of  this, 
he  offcn),  first,  the  evidence  of  the  Rajputs  and  other  Orientals,  who 
do,  in  iact>  eat  and  drink  opium  without  indulging  to  excess,  and 
without  injurious  results.  These  statements  are  not  much  to  the  point 
here,  though  they  would  be  very  cogent  if  his  proposition  were  exactly 
the  converse.  It  is  smoking  that  presents  itself  in  Cliina,  and  on  this 
matter,  besides  the  fact  that  he  and  his  acquaintances  have  smoked 
opium  without  being  dcmornllzcd,  he  has  little  to  olTcr  bej'oud  the 
eridcncc  which  was  in  our  hands  before.  But  being  completely  poaaeseed 
with  his  chemical  theory,  he  insists  that  wherever  a  man  ia  ruined  by 
smoking  opium,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  opium,  but  to  the  pre-existing 
incapacity  of  his  own  brain  or  body.      He  is  either  idiotic  or  caeheetic 
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cxpresaiog  a  hope  that  somethiug  will  be  done,  now  that  the  matter  b 
heiiig  geuerally  dealt  with,  to  bring  all  private  adventure  bcIiooU  uodcr 
such  iuspectioo  as  shall  ofTcr  a  giiuraotce,  now  eadly  wauLiii^,  for  the 
nature  and  quality  of  their  teaching.  That  this  is  very  ueccasary  in 
Wales  will  appear  vhcn  ve  recollect  that,  aa  against  \,Tr\0  bojt  at 
grnmmar  Bchoola,  2,196  n^Tlvc  thpir  rdueatioii  at  private  or  pro- 
prietary sehools,  the  latter  claw  of  schools  only  contributing  209 
to  tlie  whole  number.  To  do  this  comprehensively  ia,  at  prc«CDt, 
perhaps  imr^wsihli;.  But  the  greatest  possible  cncoaragement  might 
be  givcu  tlicm  to  submit  themselves  to  inspection,  if  a  portiou  uf 
the  endowments,  in  the  way  of  Echolarships  to  be  provided  for  the 
schools,  wore  thrown  open  to  every  private  Bchool  conducted  on  purely 
undcuoniiuatioiml  priuoipk-s  and  under  proper  reguUlious,  and  certified 
by  au  inspector  to  be  efiUcieut.  I  caunot  thiuk  that  the  diflicnllies  in 
the  wiLV  of  such  a  course  would  be  iuBurmountable,  though  that  diffi- 
culties cxtttt  is  obvious.  Itut  unless  it  be  recognised  that  new  principtcB 
■nut  be  admitted  and  new  cxiiedicuts  tried,  it  is  useless,  in  view  of  tbc 
dclioieiicics  and  pceulinrities  of  the  eonntry,  to  approach  the  subject  of 
WoUli  education  at  all. 

M'heu  the  schools  arc  established  and  at  work,  what  is  the  likelihood 
that  a  people,  educated  as  Car  as  tlicy  can  carry  them,  will  rest  content 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  can  give,  and  not  ask  for  more?  Happily, 
not  the  slightest  in  the  world.  Just  as  the  myriads  of  scbool-childito. 
now  educated  up  to  tbc  point  at  which  ordinary  elementary  educatioa 
ends,  inipr;rativcly  call  for  something  more,  to  meet  the  wants  of  tlic 
more  promiKing  boys  and  girls,  so  unqueHliuiiably  the  intermediate  acbools 
will  turn  out  a  pt-Tcentage  of  more  highly  gifli-d  sludentH,  who  will  find 
their  account  in  cart^tug  on  their  cducutiuu  ftirlhcr  still,  and  on  the 
collegiate  rather  than  tlic  seliulustic  model — the  method  of  teaching  by 
lectures  rather  than  that  by  lessons.  It  is  perfectly  idle  to  set  before 
young  WcUb  people,  of  scanty  means  aud  small  knowledge  of  the  wocM 
outside  Wides,  the  prospect  of  going  to  au  expensive  Knglisb  univcnity, 
or  even  to  a  Welsh  college  in  Oxford,  conducted,  indeed,  on  the  model 
of  au  English  rather  than  a  Welsh  institution.  That  Jesus  College,  with 
its  immense  endowments,  has  always  failed  to  do  anything  like  adequate 
scnice  for  Wales,  is  dnc  to  tbc  fact  that,  however  good  tbc  tcnehing — 
and  it  might,  of  course,  have  been  much  better — whatever  tbc  endow- 
ments whicli  were  forthcoming  to  maintain  the  Welsh  boy,  it  would 
hare  been  a  simple  act  of  madness  in  a  struggling  Welsh  parent,  even 
if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  College,  and  wa*  sure  of  a  share  of  id 
emoluments  for  his  son,  to  have  sent  him  out  of  the  country  to  remaio 
until  be  was  twenty.two,  and  then  to  come  back  too  late  for  any 
useful  work  in  life,  except  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Englaud,  and 
vitli  a  taste  for  an  expensive  mode  of  living  which,  unless  his  abilities 
wereofa  high  onlcr,  he  could  not  hope  to  gratify.  The  Nouconformiflt, 
indeed,  did  send  his  son  the  long  and  weary  jouruey  to  Ulasguw  to  get 
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upon  a  f^csAe  nliich  reduces  Sir  George  Birdwood's  plaus  to  pigiu^ 
proporlions.  AVc  have  had  the  cooBcqueDt  dentoralization  attested 
\:ey  the  overwhelmiug  evidtncc  of  British  aud  native  reeidcnts — 
not  missionaries,  hut  Government  uETicials ;  aud  we  have  seen  the 
nnthoritics  forned  to  recede  from  their  ponition  to  the  extent  of  closing, 
peremptorily,  nearly  two-thinU  of  the  opium  ahopa — forty-one  out  of 
sixty-eight — impOHing  rrstriclions  oa  the  remainder,  aud  raiding  the 
price  nfopium. 

So  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  these  are  the  main  thin^  that  hare 
happened  since  1871.  The  former  evidence  of  the  effect  upon  the  Chiucse 
of  uecessity  at&nda  ;  recent  evidence  is  not  materially  different :  there 
are  still,  as  there  always  were,  varying  opinions  tut  to  the  value  of 
it;  to  this  is  to  be  added  the  evidence  from  Itritish  Burmah.  Tf  there 
is  othfr  evidence.  Sir  Rutherford  Aleock  has  certainly  not  produced  it. 
Therefore,  the  bulk  of  the  frrjih  evidence  goes  to  AUpport  hi»  old  view. 
On  the  other  aide,  wc  have  these  speculative  dcductionn  from  chemical 
snalysii,  disputed  even  by  chemists,  that  a  drug  which,  in  fact, 
demoralizes  whole  populfltions,  u,  it  priori,  demonstrated  to  be  not 
pernieious;  that  that  which  destroys,  is  not  dcstruolive  ;  that  that  which 
is  smoked,  is  not  smokeable ;  that  that  which  is,  is  impossible.  I«  it 
upon  this  that  he  has  cliangcd  his  mind  ? 

Now,  on  the  second  point — the  siuccrity  of  the  Chinese  in  their 
attempts  to  check  the  consumption — there  is  uudoubtcdly  fresh  cvidctioe, 
evidence  which  calls  for  consideration  and  which  appears  to  tell  agniust 
the  Chioese.  And  if  Sir  Rutherford  Aleock  and  Lord  Abcrdare  can 
satisfy  us  of  this,  then  ve  shall  get  rid  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  s?t  of 
aggravating  circumstances,  which  lias  made  us  more  than  usunlly 
ashamed  of  the  rcsulta  of  our  aggressive  policy.  They  will  not  have 
touched  the  main  qneation,  but  they  will  have  cleared  tlie  way  for  it. 
The  statements  range  themselves  under  two  heads  : — (a)  That  recent  ex- 
plorations have  brought  to  light  the  fact,  that  for  centuries  there  has 
been,  in  large  tracts  of  Chiua,  uukuown  to  us,  an  extensive  growth  and 
manufacture  and  smoking  of  opium,  which  still  continues;  {/>)  That 
even  in  parts  known  to  us  there  bos  of  late  been  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  area  of  poppy  cullivation.  Aud  it  is  further  alleged  that  the 
Chinese  authorities  not  only  do  not  prohibit  it,  but  encourage,  or  at 
least  avail  themselves  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  more  revenue  by 
an  additional  tax  upon  land  so  used. 

As  fur  the  historical  statement,  it  is  in  its  unturedifflcnlt  to  prove  or 
disprove.  What  at  least  is  certain  is,  that  the  evidence  adduced  by 
Sir  Rutherford  Aleock  in  support  of  it  is  of  the  vaguest.  It  conaista  of 
three  items  only.  First,  in  a  Chinese  herbal,  two  ccuturies  old,  both 
the  plant  and  the  inspissated  juice,  and  the  mode  of  collecting  it,  are- 
mentioned,  "  nod  the  iufcrence,"  be  adds,  "  i»  clearly  that  it  wna  well 
known  at  this  period,  and  in  common  u»c,  otherwise  than  as  at 
mcdidne."     That  is  a  bold  inference  irom  a  atatement  in  a  medical 
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book.  Sccondl/,  i»  tlic  "  Gcucral  Utstoiy  of  tbe  Southern  Provioce  of 
Yunnan"  (j^.d.  173C),  opium  is  noted  as  a  common  product  of  Yang- 
Chang-  FoOj  and  Mr.  Hobson  says  truly,  "  if  13i  year*  ago  so  much  opium 
was  produced  ud  tu  dcsorvu  notice  in  such  a  work  "  (bow  much  is  not  _ 
suggested) "  it  may  well  have  iucruascd  watXj  and  could  be  no  novels  at  I 
the  l)Cginning  of  the  present  cfutury."  Tliat  is  pure  guess-work.  Thirdly, 
Imperial  edicts  and  lucal  proclamations  against  opium  supply  most 
indisputable  evidence  of  i>oppy  eulturc.  Poissibly,  but  they  do  not  at  alt 
prove  the  extent  of  it,  nor  Imperial  connivance  at  it  or  encouragement 
of  it.  The  facta  may  be  correct  or  incorrect ;  even  if  correct, 
tlkoy  tell  little  fur  or  against  the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese  statesmen  of 
this  century  in  their  profeaod  desire  to  discourage  it.  Lord  Aberdare 
woidd  not  like  to  be  tuld  that  he  was  a  hypocrite  in  his  liceuxing  legisla- 
tion und  in  his  expressed  desire  to  discourage  droukenness,  because  he 
must  liavc  kuowa  that  during  lust  ccnturj-  dram^driuking  was  a  common 
Scotch  vice.  Upon  such  evidence  it  is  futile  to  argue.  Moreover,  it  ttob  _ 
oil  known  to  Sir  Kuthcrford  Alcock  iu  1871. •  | 

The  evidence  under  tlie  second  bead — the  increase  in  poppy  eolti- 
vfition  during  the  last  few  years  — is  much  more  cogent.  Major  i^faRB 
stated  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  a  fact  within  his  own  knowledge,  that 
in  a  particular  district  of  Mauchourta  this  had  taken  place  to  such  an 
extent  that  British  opium  liud  been  driven  out  of  the  market.  Further 
evidence  is  given  tu  the  published  trade  reports  of  our  consuls.f  It  is 
not  easy  to  form  nn  c-stimatc  of  the  extent ;  but  it  may  be  admitted  to 
be  considerable.  What,  then,  is  the  inference?  Is  it  tliat  thu  Chinese  ^ 
arc  hypocrites?  Not  necessarily,  by  any  means.  Tlic  Treaty  of  fl 
Ticu-tsin  informs  the  Chinese  that  nur  religion  teaches  ua  Eugiiabmcn 
to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by4  ^Ve  arc  certainly,  therefore,  not 
bound  to  follow  Sir  Uutbcrford  Alcock  in  imputing  to  the  Chinese 
the  worst  possible  motives  conaiatcut  with  one  set  of  facts;  if  better 
motives  are  cquaUy  consistent  with  those  facts,  and  more  consistent  witli 
otbeni. 

Now  this  increased  manufacture  of  the  native  drug  has  been  lung 
foretuUl  aa  the  natund  result  of  our  own  conduct.  It  was  thn  contem- 
plation of  this  possibility  tliat  has  made  E^ngUsb  statesmen  and  fiuancien 
uinstautly  spcuk  of  the  prccariousucss  of  the  revenue  from  opium.} 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  know  something  of 
finance,  has  constantly  done  so-l]  It  has  for  many  years  been  ni^cd 
that  the  politicians,  at  home  and  in  India,  who  supported  this  trade, 
were  soiling  the  reputation  of  England  in  vain :  that  if  the  CbiucM 
could  not  get  rid  of  our  opium  by  appeals  to  our  bouoiur,  they  would  do 
it  by  affecting  our  pockets — by  uudcraelling  us,  and  so  getting  control 
of  the  trade.     According  to  Major  Mann,  that  is  what  they  are  doing. 

■  It«p0rt  of  Solcct  (ViinmitlM  on  Eut  Indift  PtnA.nci«,  \Kl\,  Q.  SS5S. 

+  Soo  Pnrliomontary  Pai»i»<C.>,  China,  Nw  3  %nA  4,  1881. 

t  Articlo  S.  i  Soo  Sir  C.  Boadon,  Sol«ct  Coiumittoe,  1871,  Q.  3334-3U4. 

'I  £  7,  in  1680.    tJM  Haannl.  vol.  11. 
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If  80,  it  is  not  we  who  can  caat  stoucs  at  tliem.  It  u  uol  oulj'  ttie 
Ufttur«l  result  of  our  conduct,  but  even  the  mode  of  dcfeatiug  us  llicjr 
have  possibly  learned  from  ourselves.  The  tery  worat  that  can  be  said 
of  them  is  that  they  have  become  converts  to  Sir  George  Campboll ; — 
"  If  the  Chinese  must  be  {wiaoucd  by  opium,  I  would  rather  they  were 
poisoned  for  the  bcnoHt  of  our  Indian  subjects  than  for  thu  benc&t  of 
any  other  excheqiier."*  That  is  biti  view.  By  Lbu  substitutiou  of  the 
woitl  "  Chinese  "  for  "  Indian  "  wc  have  the  alleged  Chinese  view. 

Nor  is  it  hypocrisy  for  a  Oovernment  to  eudcavour  to  take  control 
for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the  crila  of  a  vice  it  cannot  cradi> 
catc.  Wc  do  it  oiirsclvo)  iu  our  turn  licensing  laws.  Kven  Lord 
Abcrdare,  again,  would  not  like  to  be  colled  a  hypocrite  if  a 
Tillage  on  his  estate  were  demoraliacd  by  a  disreputable  jmbUc- 
hoUHC  and  he  were  to  set  up  a  decent  one  iu  opposition  to  it 
No  doubt  the  {Ktlic}'  of  uradii^utiou  is  in  the  grander  styk*,  but  it  is  not 
always  possible.  Wc  who  make  it  impoHsiblc  for  the  Chinese,  and 
never  attempt  it  at  home,  arc  hardly  jtistilied  iu  cxliaustiiig  our 
vocabulary  of  abuse  o^inst  othcm,  because  they  liavc,  under  our 
influence,  descended  from  tlic  high  level  of  their  owu  morality  I  But, 
it  is  said,  they  must  be  iusiucrc;  they  tftkc  au  additiuuaL  tax  for 
land  used  for  opium ;  they  make  mouc;  by  it.  So  do  we.  Tliat 
is  the  proecaa  wc  adopt :  and  wc  do  not  find  th:it  the  publican  look* 
Ujioa  his  license,  or  his  beer  tai,  or  his  spirit  duly,  as  an  enconrage- 
mcnt  to  his  trade,  but  rather  thu  contrary.  We  might  as  veil  expect 
the  enterprising  farmer  to  fall  duwu  and  worship  tlic  cxtraordinarf 
tithe. 

Therefore,  upon  the  qucatiou  of  the  sineeiity  of  the  Chinese,  we  are 
forced  to  some  such  conclusion  as  this.  The  evidence  from  history 
cannot  eouot  iu  either  direction — it  is  too  vague.  The  increased  growth 
aud  manufacture  of  native  opium  is  consistent  with  either  of  two  ex- 
plaualious  of  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  Government— hypocrisy,  or  a 
rational  desire  to  obtain  control  of  the  trade.  The  latter  is  more 
consistent  with  other  facta,  sueh  us  the  iucreaied  tnxatiou,  and  the  whole 
course  of  diplomatic  ucgotiatioas  (of  which  more  hereafter).  Kvcu  if 
wnntou  hypocruy  were  the  only  alteroalive,  wc  .should  be  the  last 
people  in  the  world  who  would  have  any  right  to  complain.  Is  it  upgu 
this,  again^that  Sir  Rutherford  Alcockhas  chnnge<l  his  mind  ?  He  hod, 
at  any  rate,  similar  facts  to  communicate  in  I871.t 

So  much  then  for  these  minor  pointy — the  pernicious  effect  of  opium 
and  the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese.  It  may  bo  well  to  clear  nway, 
at  the  same  time,  the  side-issue  of  missions.  Now  the  ordinary 
English  citizen  ha.s  this  main  problem  before  him :  how  to  dis- 
charge the  plain  duties  of  an  Englishman  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  have  officially  informed  the  Chinese  tliat  our  guiding  principle  iu  the 


•  H«BMnl,  I6S0.  vol  li. 
t  Ib^ort  »f  SdMt  OoramittM,  1871.  Q-  5«»^e96. 
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dlscliarge  of  tlicse  diitiu  it,  "  to  do  as  we  would  Iw  done  bv."*  Tlie 
Engliati  cilizen  trill  not  bo  inclined  to  dispute  tliat  position.  It  is  not  a 
Ei|)ecial)y  ChmtUu  principle;  it  was  examined  and  adopted  u  a  Gtandord 
of  ethics  by  Westerns  like  Socrates,  and  Rastcrnn  like  Theng-tseu, 
a  disciple  and  friend  of  Confucins,  some  centuries  before  tbe  birth  of 
Christ.  The  latter  telU  as — "  IVia-kousy  asked,  '  Is'thcre  a  word  in  the  I 
laugQBge  which  is  of  itself  enough  as  a  ^idc  for  •mr  Hfe  'r'  The  wise 
raanaiuwcrcd,  'Tbcro  is  the  word  fhou,  of  which  the  moaning  is  thii: 
What  wc  would  should  not  be  douc  to  us,  let  us  not  do  to  otben.'"t     B 

Our  attitude  towards  the  Chiucse  religion  should  be  then  to  respect' 
ilj  if  we  cannot  understand  it;    to  do  our  l)est  to   undersiaud  it   if  we 
can  ;  and  to  modify  it  (if  that  be  our  desire)  by  disaission  within  tbe  ■ 
limits  of  place  aud  time  and  manner  allowed  by  the  Chinese  themselm. 
We  should    not    wi»h    to   prevent    missionaries    from    prenohiag    their 
doctrines  in  a   more   heroic  way,  if  only  tbcy  will  do  it  at  their  ova  ■ 
risk,  sad  abandon  nppenls  to  the  "civia  Romauuii"   theorr.     Let  them 
not  ioTolvc  in  crusades  other  English  citiacns,  who  arc  willing  to  be 
jnst  to  the  Chinese,  and  to  take  Confucius  and  tea  in  exchange  for 
Shakespeare  and   cotton.       Of  counc    we    arc    Englishmen,    aud    our 
iiAtional    pride  is   over-apt    to    get   excited    if    Knglishmcn    are   killed 
anywhere,  even  though  they  have  hroiigbt  their  fate  npon  themaelrea 
by  insolence  and  narrow --mindcdneRs  and  wrong.     True,  the  better  part 
of  the  mi»sion«rieR  have  learned  wisdom  from  experience,  and  no  longer 
invoke  the  aid  of  Armstrong  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 
Rut  to  this  day  they  found    too   largely   their   anti-opium  appeals  not 
npon  the  broad  ground   nf  justice,  but  upon  the  hindrance  throwu  bv 
the  trade  in  the  way  of  Chinese  acceptance  of  the  faith.     Upon  the 
gcneml  morality  of  our  commercial    policy  (of  which  Ihc  opium  trade 
is  only  a  particular  illu6(raliou)  Ihey  have  little  or  nothing  to  say.      If 
we  would  do  as  wc  would  be  douc  by,  we  mart  take  onr  8ta.nd  upon 
firmer  ground.     At  this  very  moment  Amerioanji  are  sending  to  Ireland 
miiuionarics  of  certain   doctrines  which  some  of  us  call  public  plunder, 
others  treaaon,  others  rank  sociatisra;  but  which  they  themselves  call 
Irish  nationality.     Wc  clap  them  into  prison  without  trial  and  witliout 
ceremony,  because  wc  profess  to  think  that  these  doctrines  arc,  under 
present  eirenmstancesjliablc  to  lead  to  disturbance  and  breach  of  the  peace 
— the  very  ground  upon  which  the  Chinese  object  to  Christian  missionaries. 
We  may  differ  among  ourselves  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  course,  but  we 
should   not  tolerate  armed  interference  from  the  United  State*  on  their 
behalf;  nor  consent  to  pay  indemnities  and  grant  commercial  concessions 
for  their  detention.      But  could  we  fiud  words  to  express  onr  sense  of  the 
topsy-turvy ness  of  the  Irish-Amcricau  character,  if   these  missionaries 
were  to  appeal  to  their  Goveniment  to  regulate  the  commercial  treaties 
of  Kugland   and  the  States  upon  a  different    footing,  alleging  that  tbe 


*  Treaty  oi  Titutsui.  AHiols  8. 
i  ••  Otutre  LivTM  ucr^  da  la  Chine."  uo.  1!B.  102. .J 
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natire  Irish  irill  not  take  kicdlj  to  socialism  or  nationality  so  long  as 
their  country  is  flooded,  to  the  ruin  of  their  a^culturc^  with  cheap 
com  from  America?  Something  very  like  tliat  in  the  claim  too  often 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Euglish  missionary  in  Chiaa ;  and  the 
ordinary  Kiiglish  citizen  can  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Nor 
would  the  ordinary  German  citizen  consctit  to  regulate  liis  commercial 
intercoarsc  with  any  other  country  upun  a  apcculatiou  of  its  cQcct  iu 
inducing  the  foreigner  to  take  kindly  to  that  glory  of  the  Patherland, 
the  pbiEusophy  of  Hcgcl.  Tills  line  of  ndrocacy  may  be  absolutely  re- 
pudiated without  committiag  any  one  to  support  the  policy  opposed. 
Sir  Kutherford  Alcock  aeems  not  to  have  learned  the  leuon  that  the 
surest  vay  of  playing  iuto  the  hands  of  funntics  is  to  adopt  a  lower 
moral  standard  than  tbcirs,  aad  to  jeer  at  them  for  haviug  a  higher. 
It  is  necessary  to  say  so  much  merely  id  order  to  show  that  the  ai^u- 
mcut  for  or  against  the  success  of  the  missionaries  and  their  work  is, 
from  the  point  of  i-iew  of  national  interests  or  international  juaticCj  au 
abaotntely  irrelevant  side  issue. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  main  point  in  dispute, — Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock's  third  point  of  departure  in  bia  revolt  from  his  former  self,— 
namely,  that  England  has  neycr  forced  the  opium  trade  upon  China. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  rewrite  here  the  history  of  British 
commerce  with  China,  ercn  in  outline.  Happily  there  is  no  need. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  live  it  over  again.  The  facts  are  there  in 
contemporary  documents,  and  they  hare  not  been  altered  siuce  ISM  ; 
nor  has  any  fresh  light  been  thrown  upon  them  liy  this  apostle  of 
tet^rcniation,  who  does  not  seem  crcu  now  to  deny  (what  is  realty  the 
important  matter)  that  our  trade  generally  has  Irecn  forced  upon  Cliiua, 
though  he  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  opium. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  quite  futile  for  him  to  support  such  a  thesis 
upon  tbc  question  of  our  general  trade.  From  the  time  of  Lord  Napier, 
when  the  movement  took  bead,  to  the  time  of  Lord  I^lgin,  who 
completed  it,  this  was  arowed.  Here  are  Lord  Napier's  words  :  "  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  consult  immediately  ou  the  best  plaa 
for  catnmand'vig  a  commercial  treaty.  Say  to  the  Emperor,  'Adopt 
thia  or  abide  the  consequences,'  and  it  is  done.  Now  abiding  tbc  eon- 
sequences  immediately  presupposes  all  the  horrors  of  a  bloody  war 
against  a  defenceless  people."*  This  adrirc  trns  rejected  for  the  time 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  old-fashioned  enough  to  hare  a 
belief  in  justice  in  these  matters.,  "  It  is  not  by  force  and  violence," 
he  said,  "  that  his  Majesty  intends  to  establish  commercial  intcrconrao 
between  his  subjects  and  China,  hut  by  the  conciliatory  measures  ao 
strongly  inculcated  in  all  the  instructiouB  you  have  received." 

At  that  timcj  tbcu,  it  was  proposed  aa  a  policy  of  force,  and  rejected 
as  a  policy  of  force.  But  only  six  years  afterwards  it  was  in  the  same 
way  proposed    and    adopted,    and,  unfortunately    for    Sir    Huthcrford 

*  ParliuDontary  Pftpara  oa  Chios,  IS*0. 
VOL.  XU.  3  D 
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Alnock's  Dcw  pOBition,  tUc  first  comniercial  treaty  wm  extorted  by  the 
"ojiiuni  ■war,"  It  is  not  possible  to  repeat  tbc  focta;  they  arc  well 
knoTD.  Different  opittiona  may  be  formed  upon  them ;  bat  there  has 
been,  in  fnct,  no  diffcrcDce  of  opinioa  upon  this,  that  the  Trent/  of 
Nanking,  onr  first  commcrciftt  treaty  with  Cfainft,  was  extortetl  by  force 
of  amis  after  a  war  which  was  commenced  to  av-enge  the  detention  by  the  ■ 
Chinese  authorities  of  certain  Englishmen  until  they  Koutd  consent  ™ 
to  snrrendcr  a  quantity  of  smuggled  opium,  which  had  nn  right  to  be 
where  it  iras,  within  the  port  of  Cantou.  So  much  Mr.  Cubden  admitted 
with  shame ;  so  much  Lord  Falmerston  paraded  with  pride.  _ 

It  may  be  granted  that  nothing  ia  said  about  opium  in  the  treaty  ofl 
Nanking  itself,  uor  in  the  tariff  regulations  which  followed.  For 
fltleen  years  after  the  date  of  the  Treaty  (1842)  the  trade  in  opium, 
increaaiiig  at  the  rate  of  10,000  chests  in  every  ten  years,  was  to  he- 
carried  on  as  un  illicit  and  smnggling  trade.  It  is  none  the  Itxs  the 
fact  that  the  smuggling  was  cotiai%'cd  at  and  supported  by  the  British 
authorities,  that  they  made  periodical  reports  on  the  state  of  the  trade, 
that  licenses  were  granted  to  pirates  and  amugglcrs  to  sail  under  the 
British  flag,  and  that  they  were  supported  in  their  eouflicts  with  the 
lawful  authorities  of  China  by  the  uaral  forces  of  the  Queen.* 
Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  this  practice  led,  as  might  hare  been 
expected,  to  the  Cliiun  war  of  1857.  The  storj-  of  the  pirate  ship, 
Tht  Arrow~-\iov  she  was  sailing  under  the  British  flag  when  slie  had 
no  right  to  do  so  ;t  how  she  dishonoured  that  Bng  by  smuggling;  how 
she  was  detected  by  the  Chinese ;  how  she  was  lawfully  and  rightfully 
seized  and  a  portion  of  her  crew  detained  for  piracy ;  how  Sir  John 
Bowring  demanded  an  apology,  which  was  refused  ;  how  we  thereupon 
went  to  war  with  China  to  avenge  this  imagined  insult ;  how  we 
succeeded,  and  insisted  upon  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Tien>tsiii,  in 
which  ^c  formally  declared  that  the  Christian  religion  taught  us  to  do 
as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  in  which  wc  insisted  upon  a  rertsion  of 
the  eummcrcial  tariflT;  how,  under  that  provision,  a  new  tariff  was 
drawn  up,  in  which  the  importation  of  opium  waa  to  be  allowed,  Bubjert 
ouly  to  a  low  duty  [about  oue-fortieth  part  of  the  rate  imposed  by  ' 
ourselves  in  India) — all  this  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  infl 
detail.  It  Is  assorted  that  the  legalisatiou  of  thu  trade  in  opium  was 
suggested  by  tlic  Chinese.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discoas  whether 
this  were  so.  Three  things  are  quite  clear : — (I)  The  suggestion 
would  never  have  been  made  by  the  Chinese  but  for  the  war  and  the  J 
defeat ;  (2)  Lord  Elgin  went  out  with  deHnite  instructions  to  secnre  V 
the  concession;  (3)  Between  the  date  of  the  Treaty  (26th  June,  1858) 
and  the  date  of  the  tariff  regulations  (8th  November,  1868),  an  Act  of 
Parliament  received  the  royal  aeacnt  (£nd  August,  1858)  bj  which  the 


4  Pkpcre  Kolnting  to  Kavsl  Forcu  at  Oantoti,  p.  10.    Pari  bin  cntary  Tw^m, 
I  d<a]«tah  from  Uw  OoTenor  of  Hcmg  Kong,  priatcd  Jul;,  16^2. 
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Brldsh  GoTernmeDt  wna  takiDg  orertlic  direct  adtniuistratiou  of  India. 
If  the  trade  had  not  tlien  been  legalised,  the  British  Goveniment  would 
thenceforward  have  been  forced  to  engage  in  open  and  direct  smuggling, 
unless  it  were  prepared,  as  it  was  not  prepared,  to  abandon  tlic  manu- 
I'acturo  and  sale  of  o^jium.  All  this  is  clear.  No  fresh  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  these  tranaoctiona  lincc  1871.  Why  thcu  haa  Sir 
Butlierford  Alcock  changed  hift  mind  ?  Why  docs  he  now  say  that  we 
never  forced  that  tmde  upon  China? 

The  hi.<itory  of  the  lant  ten  years,  moreover,  has  not  been  without  ittt 
bearing  on  this  question.  Wc  hare  had  another  coDveutiou  with 
China,  the  Chofoo  Convention,  also  obtained  not  by  actual  war  but  by 
tbrcata  of  war.  The  negotiations  were  conducted  by  Sir  Thoinaa  Wudc, 
who  gives  the  following  account  of  the  means  he  u»cd  to  enforce  the 
siguiug  of  the  convention  : — 

"  If  my  propoxilinnB  wak  itcccild  la,  I  woul<l  Ulcgrn^h  that  with  the  «xc«plion 
of  th«  iadcmnity  the  YUn  Xan  affair  w«a  settled.  If  they  wcro  rejected,  ihe 
note  ulrwuly  written  and  read,  though  not  forwarded,  on  tlic  2athof  Stay,  in  which 
the  production  of  the  ex  governor  Tsen  and  those  with  him  vim  demanded,  wonid 
be  preaent«d,  and  if  tJiia  dctunud  were  th«a  rvfuscd,  I  would  withdraw  tho 
li^acion,  and  would  recommend  Her  Mnjesly's  Government,  as  in  1860,  to 
demand  reparslion."* 

The  starting-point  of  these  negotiations  was  also  the  avenging  of  an 
insult — namely,  the  murder  of  Mr.  >[argary  on  a  tour  of  exploration  ia 
the  most  disturbed  province  of  Western  China.  It  is  worth  white  to 
recall  this  fact  in  order  to  remind  ourselvcti  that  the  Chefoo  Conven- 
tioD  was  one  inaugurated  u|)OU  our  initiative,  and  upon  which  wc 
insisted.  Its  provisions  are  threefold  :t  first,  the  settlement  of  the 
Yunnan  affair  by  a  full  apology  and  a  special  mission  to  Ijondnn ;  a  full 
indemnity  to  the  families  of  Mr.  Margur>-  and  otliem,  and  for  the 
expenses  occasioned^  and  for  outstanding  claims  of  British  merchants; 
and,  further,  the  regulation  of  trade  ou  the  Burmese  frontier:  secondly, 
concessions  by  the  Chinese  in  the  matter  of  official  intercourse,  into 
which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  enter,  but  which  were  considered  of 
capital  importance  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade  :  thirdly,  trade  concessions 
by  tlic  opening  of  four  fresh  ports  to  British  trade  and  British  cousuts, 
namely,  I-chang,  Wa-hu,  Wen-chow,  and  Pak-hoi,  with  other  supple- 
mentary concessions.  In  return  for  this  a  disputed  question  about  the 
wea  of  exemption  of  foreign  produce  from  Li-km,  or  local  transit  rates, 
nas  to  be  settled,  and  opium  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  arrange* 
meat  by  which  it  was  to  be  deposited  in  bonded  warehouses,  liable  both 
to  a  tariff  duty  and  to  the  Li-k'm  of  the  port  to  be  collected  by  the 
customs,  while  the  provincial  governments  were  left  free  to  decide  the 
amount  of  Li-kin  to  be  collected  upon  its  transit  through  thoir  jurisdic* 
tiotts.  Further,  a  decree  declaring  the  effect  of  the  treaty  was  to  be  posted 
all  over  Chins,  and  the  right  was  conceded  to  scud  British  oflicere  for  two 

•  PorliuncaUr;  PuiMrt,  1877, toI.  Ixncviii,  J>.  IS9- 
tS«e  Uie  Conrcntioa.    WrliaiD<:iibn7  r»ptn,  1BT7,  vol,  Uurriii,  p.  64. 
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yean  ifito  every  part  of  the  prorioces  to  see  that  the  procUmatioD  va« 
so  potted.  This  convention  wm  signed  on  the  I3tb  of  September,  187G. 
Before  the  end  of  March,  1877, — that  is  to  sa^ ,  within  six  mooths  after 
the  coneluaioDof  the conveutioD, — the  Chinese  bad  carried  out  in  detail 
oU  that  was  reqaired  of  them  hj  the  convcntioo.  The  apology  was 
sent,  the  iudemDity  paid,  the  formutaa  of  official  iDtercourse  were 
improved,  the  four  ports  were  opeued  to  our  trade,  the  sopplementuy 
eonecMions  were  carried  out,  and  by  July  of  that  year  Sir  Tbomaa  Wade 
was  in  London.*  Nearly  six  years  have  now  elapited  Rioce  the  date 
of  the  convention,  yet  neither  of  the  stipnUtiona  to  which  we  consented, 
and  which  were  in  great  meaanre  the  consideration  for  the  Chinese  con- 
ccuiona,  hna  been  carried  into  effect.  Oor  Oovemment  has  refiued  to 
ratify  80  much  of  the  convention  as  impose*  obligationa  on  itself,  while 
it  has  ngidly  enforced  all  that  imposes  obligationa  on  the  Chinese. 

The  responsibility  rcat«  upon  the  heads  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
India  Office,  and  the  (toremmcut  of  India,  in  two  successive  Govem- 
uieuts;  jet  no  rational  explanation  is  forthcoming  from  any  one  of  them. 
So  far  us  the  official  explanation  ia  to  be  gathered  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary Debate  iu  1880,t  it  is  aomctbiug  of  this  sort  With  all  this 
array  of  nobility  ami  talent  to  help  them,  the  Government  cannot  quite 
understand  the  effect  of  the  clause  their  authorized  representative  has 
agreed  to :  they  are  afraid  that  if  they  give  the  Chincae  the  power  to 
regulate  the  customs  duties  on  opium,  the  Chinese  will  use  the  power; 
and,  farther,  the  negotiations  backwards  and  forwards  Iwtwcen  the 
rorcign  Office  and  China,  and  the  India  Office  and  India,  nil  take 
time  ;  the  matter  is  very  important,  and  must  he  fully  discnsaed  :  they 
are  doing  all  they  can  as  rapidly  as  they  can ;  but  do  what  they  may, 
they  cannot  quite  understand  it.  And  so  the  matter  rests.  Well,  the 
ordinary  English  citiscn,  who  is  invited  to  ataud  aghast  at  the  insincerity 
of  the  Chinese,  is  much  pnxzled  at  all  this.  And  his  henilderment  is 
not  diminished  when  he  finds  that,  in  1879  and  before  the  end  of 
January,  1880,  all  these  points  had  not  only  been  raised  at  home,  but 
difcuHscd  between  Sir  Tliomaa  Wade  (who  was  again  at  his  post)  and 
the  Prince  of  Kung ;  and  that  the  Chinese  had  undertaken,  in  order  to 
facilitate  mattcre,  not  to  raise  iha  Li-kin  at  the  porta  for  five  years,  and 
Jiot  to  erect  fresh  transit  barrii'rs  ;  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Wade  had  not 
Iiesitatcd  to  accept  this  undertaking,  and  to  impress  upon  the  Ktarquis 
of  Salisbury  the  duty  of  carrjing  out  the  convention  upon  these  lerms.t 
ihit  we  are  api>arcntly  no  nearer  doing  so  than  we  were  in  1877.  AH 
we  do  is  to  jog  comfortably  along,  and  chuckle  over  the  insiucerity  of 
the  Chinese.  Five  and  a  half  years  is  a  long  time  to  take  iu  arrivjogat 
the  meaning  of  sis  lines  of  tolerably  plain  Engliah,  even  for  noble  lord* 
uho  were  educated  before  tho  cstahlishment  of  schcol  boards.      During 


S«c  Ills  Eeport.     rwliaincntwy  P.ipera,  f^hinjt.  No.  3,  1877,  p.  UK 
f  iluuMrd.  vol.  li. 
<  X  See  PftrluuDtnt«ry  Popi-rt  od  CbiOA,  1890^  vol.  Isxvlit.  pp.  II,  13. 
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this  period  wc  bare  not  heen  altogether  iaactive :  we  have  managed  to 
understand  all  the  rcat  of  the  agrccnieDt — all  that  aSected  the  other  aide 
— and  wc  have  done  something  in  the  way  of  seeing  that  it  was  carried 
out.  Emissaries  -vrere  ecat  out  from  all  our  consular  stations  to  see  that 
the  proclamation  vas  posted  in  the  remote  towus  and  Tilliges  of  the 
proviuces.  They  travelled  in  every  direction ;  tliey  were  everywhere 
courteously  treated  ;  and  their  reports  are  altogether  satlgfactorj-. 
Without  the  help  of  railways,  or  steam  printing,  or  telegraphic  com- 
munication, the  work  had  been  done.  In  some  few  instances  there 
hod  hccn  opposition  from  local  feeling,  as  at  Hankow;'  and  here 
and  there  tho  authorities  had  been  remi&s.  But  our  agents  took 
prompt  action  in  bringing  them  to  reason.*  Here  is  an  instance 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Phillips,  dated  the  31st  January,  1877  : — "  Wo 
left  Huigan  at   eight  u'clock,    and    saw  procliunatlous  well  posted  up 

along  the   road,  except  at   Lo-Vang I    learnt  that   the  Tcpao 

had  received  a  copy,  which  he  had  not  posted  np.  1  sent  in  search  fur 
that  olliccr,  and  made  him  produce  the  copy  ....  and  put  it  up  On 
A  board  at  the  end  of  Lo-Yaug  bridge,  immediately  opposite  tLclanding- 
plncc  of  the  port."t  It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  this  sentence  also, 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Warner: — "  I  arrived  at  Niug-po  ....  after 
an  absence  of  tliirty-seveu  days,  during  which  time  1  travelled  close 
upon  900  miles,  and  found  that  wherever  I  went  the  Yunnan  proctama* 
tion  had  hecu  carefully  posted  in  all  towns,  large  villages,  and  public 
thoroughfiirca."J 

Nor  had  we  been  altogether  inactive  at  home.  Wc  ap[)ointcd  consuls 
to  all  the  newly  opened  port*,  from  whom  wc  received  annual  accounts 
of  a  rapidly  inereasiiig  and  flouriabitig  trade.  At  1-chaug,  the  foreign 
imports,  which  in  1878  were  of  the  value  of  rather  over  19,U00  taels,  had 
risen  iu  1880  to  over  li.OOO.OOO  (equal  to  something  under  £300,000). 
At  Pak-hoi,  in  1880,  the  value  of  the  foreign  imports  was  jEB'12,408 
(of  which  nearly  ooc-half  was  opium).  At  Wen-cliow  the  foreign  imports 
rose  from  about  je:90,000  in  18711  to  over  £120,000  iu  IHHO.  And  at 
Wu-hu  the  value  of  foreign  imports  was  in  1880  nearly  :e700,000,  of 
which  over  £500,000  was  opium.^  Thus  a  foreign  import  trade  to  the 
extent  of  about  one  and  ci  half  million  pounds  sterling  (mostly  British) 
was  carried  on  with  ports  for  the  opening  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
paid  the  stipulated  price.  And  this  trade  is  annually  increasing  in 
rapid  strides,  Might  not  a  little  of  tbc  energy  involved  be  devoted  to 
aaaieting  our  responsible  Ministers  in  the  undcrataudbg  of  that  unfortunate 
clause?  Can  it  be  that  they  will  not  understand  ?  Can  it  be  that  they 
arc  hearing  in  mind  the  story  of  Ah  Sin,  "  that  heathen  Cliince," 
who  Korsted  Bill  Nye  nt  euchre?  Can  it  be  that  they  are  bent  upoD 
"  avenging  the  insult"  of  that  defeat  by  a  dexterous  manipulation  of 
this  "  clause  they  do  not  understand  ?''     Tlie  ordinary  Knglish  citiwu 

•  PkribiDontAry  Paper*.  1677,  vol.  Uxiiiii.,  ChinA,  No.  3,  pp,  97-111. 

t  ;t/rf,  V.  IW.  ?  JA^',  p.  iCi. 

5  L'u-IiftmcDtftrv  P«p«tt,  Cbins,  ^os.  3  ud  4,  1881. 
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cfcn^iof  froBt  HHeian,  ^DBtkepmudaBt  "mgiMtdMl  fcasbi^ 
pnediiBce  tb&t  time?"  Kothiogat  ■U.^nnksr  ooet/huthneiioiati. 
Ot  IW  flnt  point,  ve  kire  luii,  mte  1S71,  only  iMamJuiim  u^puaes- 
teCtoBllB  tike  one  aile,  i^nuk  ^  powerfnl  coniMa«tiroa  of  Ibcts  od  At 
oUmt.  On  Uie  accood  point,  the  EmtIs,  as  &m  Ary  are  ntaWilhril  u« 
qntc  onMHtant  nth  «  nticBd  and  intci^iflkli^  bat  Im  kme^  poticT 
OB  the  part  of  Cfainn,  ««di  w  «e  oniwlfei  ahrm  alopt,  icdaacb  ai  ve 
nlwaja  fereaav  that  thfj  wovldadofl.  On  the  tUrd  poiat,  then  ia  bo 
WW  CTidcoee  vpoa  the  aU  &eta,  and  the  later  Uatoiy  oondanrdy 
ahowB  that  we  have  ftxll  thieateaed  Ibrce,  bnt  fane  pidfaaed  to  iifte 
refage  in  noietlusf;  ancacaaiotilT  like  fntiA, 

A^ain  we  nnat  aak,  vhj  hax  Sir  Bntbcrford  AloodL  ch«ned  bn 
nifld  ?  Perbapa  we  auj  oever  kucnr.  But  for  hii  own  lafce  ftud  tn  the 
pablic  interett  wc  msT  fsirijr  appeal  to  him  to  cxpUin  tome  coincidences 
which  may  he  trifling  or  mar  be  important.  It  has  reorotjjr  come  to 
Gght  that  daring  most  of  tliR  time  that  the  Cbcfoo  ConTpntion  has  lieen 
tuulcrconnderatioD.ocgotiatioos  hare  also  been  going  oq  for  the  saDction 
of  the  Rritinh  GoTemcneiit  to  the  grant  of  a  charter  to  a  British  com- 
patij  for  the  goTerDtnent  and  e^ploit&tiun  of  North  Borneo.*  That 
charter  hu  at  leogth  been  secured,  the  grantee  of  the  concessions  from 
the  potentates  of  Xorth  Borneo  being  a  member  of  tlic  vcll-kooirn 
Oriental  firm  of  Dent, — that  in  to  sajr,  a  firm  wtich  persistentlr  traded 
in  opium  eren  in  the  tmn^ling  times^t  and  thns  had  a  large  share 
in  committing  England  to  the  first  war  with  China.  Of  that  companv, 
andcr  ^ocii  aaHpiaw,  Sir  Rutbcrford  Alcock  is  to  be  a  directw,  and 
potwibly  to  exercise  sorcrcignty  vith  the  title  of  Mabarajali  t  And  af 
t(ic  rerr  moment  when  tbat  charter  i*  granted  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
appears  before  the  world  aa  the  nncompromistng  adrocatc  of  the  trade 
in  opium,  which  ten  yenra  before  he  unnparinglj-  eritictxed.| 

"  Sn  Loiutott  Gmetu.  of  8th  Norambpr.  1S8I. 

i  8ee  eviileiuv  of  Mr.  Robert  Inglla,  a  partoor  In  Dent'i,  In  tlia  niaata*  of  eridooe 
|j«ran9  Ui«  Snfeck  CommitUc  of  1S40,  pp.  1-60  of  tluir  Kqwrt. 
2  Ucr«  MV  RDA  «f  (Jw  principkl  cUtM  :— 

D«,  an.  im".    Tfcf*»  |f»a(»fr<«u  ll.«  Sulun  of  BnuieL  to  AlfrcJ  Ifcni  ud  motbw. 
Jul  SS,  IBIS.     CopamiMU  ff-m  the  Sultan  of  Sooloo  to  AJtrej  l>«nt  »aA  Mmtber. 
;    Jan.  31,  1880.     Urgoet  n>preMnUtioii  frutn  Sir  Ttwouu  Wwlc  toth*  Uvqau  of  Salitbmr 

to  nitiiy  lL«  Clitfixi  C'.<invcDtioi). 
'    (      t  data      )     FamaUoa  of  a  fvnnancnt  AuociAtion  to  form  a  eon^anjr  to  tak*  Ad 
GoaoeMiuiu. 
T  il«t«      )     Petition  for  n  vbartcr. 
<ov.  7,  IWl-      Crftnt  of  ftchnrtcr. 
Kov.  a,  Ih81.      full liuati 111)  of  tlie  cliutM  rn  t)ie  CowHe. 
Dw.  1.  IBSI.     8)r  ButliarfoRl  AJcoek's  uticle. 
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Will  Le  tlieu  caodidly  explain  what  arc  the  objects  of  this  company? 
Do  thc)r  include  a  tra£Qc  in  opium  ?  If  so,  is  it  iatended  to  take 
advantage  of  the  possible  mtbdrnwal  of  tho  ludiuu  supply  of  opium 
under  tlie  predsuxc  of  English  publie  opinion  to  procure  a  supply  from 
Borneo,  and  to  keep  the  profit*  of  the  trade  in  l£ngUsh  pocjcets?  or 
it  it  rather  to  supply  a  fresh  market  for  Indian  opium,  if  the  Chinese 
market  should  foil  ?  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  company  has 
taken  care  to  secure  the  right  to  a  monopotff  in  opium ;  and  if  it  is  intended 
to  Dse  it  for  the  China  trade,  it  wilt  be  of  capital  importance  to  secure 
the  rejection  of  the  Chefoo  CoaTciitiou,  which  may  ultimately  enable 
the  Chinese  to  put  a  heavy  duty  upon  foreign  opium.  Now  ttc  Sod 
Sir  Uutherford  Alcocic,  in  his  article,  declaring,  with  rcfereuce  to  that 
convention,  that  the  case  of  tho  Chinese  "  is  too  hopeless  for  furtlier 
argument,  and  in  no  court  of  eijuity  could  sucb  a  plaintiff  escape  being 
non-suitctl  by  a  judge  or  jury  of  honest  men  I"  Is  this  a  second  Daniel 
come  to  judgment?  or  is  it  the  extravagant  statcmcot  of  a  man  whose 
mind  is  biassed?  Let  us  hope,  at  least,  that  all  these  arc  undcaigaed 
coincidences,  which  can  be  cleared  away.  But  wc  arc  entitled  to  know. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  private  interest  merely  for  Sir  Rutherford  Aleock 
and  the  Messrs.  Dcut.  The  honour  of  England  is  inTolvod,  and  that  is  a 
matter  which  concerua  the  ordiuary  English  cllixcn  more  nearly  than  the 
insincerity  of  the  Chiuese,  or  the  chemical  analysis  of  opium. 

Hven  without  this  additional  fear  upon  us,  the  honour  of  Engl&nd  is 
seriously  involved.  If  the  Chcfoo  Convention  be  not  ratified,  the  repu- 
tation for  international  honesty  of  both  pohtical  parlies  in  England  will 
be  irretrievably  damaged.  It  may  possibly  be  too  late  soon,  and  wo 
may  be  dragged  into  auother  unrighteous  war.  The  duty  rests  mainly 
upon  Her  Majesty's  Goverumeut;  but  no  elector  in  the  kingdom  can 
escape  his  shai-e  of  the  responsibility.  If  It  is  not  discbiirged  he  can 
bnt  look  back  iipou  the  past  with  shame  aud  regret.  For  the  time 
must  come  whcu  these  geueratious  of  JCugltGlimeu  will  stand  at  the  bar 
of  history,  before  the  judgment-scat  of  humanity,  to  justify  their  conduct 
to  the  world.  What  will  avail  then  all  this  hair-splitting  and  vapour 
and  froth  ?    Who  will  be  their  advoeatc,  and  how  will  he  prevail  ? 

Will  it  be  Sir  George  Birdwood,  with  &  hundred  pages  of  eliemioal 
analysis  in  mannseript  tending  to  prove  that  opium  is  "  non<vi>latilizable, 
i.e.,  not  smokeable."  Snrely  he  will  be  brushed  aside  os  bnistiuely 
as  he  was  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  in  the  same  words,  "  Sir,  that  is 
not  the  point." 

Will  it  be  Lord  Aberdare,  with  his  fixed  idea  that  the  Chinese  arc  not 
sincere?  Surely  he  too  will  meet  with  the  same  sontenee,  bnt  with  this 
addition,  "  Vou  and  yoor  countrymen  have  played  the  Mephistoplietes, 
and  may  not  turn  round  upon  the  Faust." 

Will  it  be  Sir  Charles  Dllkc  and  Lord  Harttagton  and  the  other  noble 
lords,  the  Secretaries  for  Forcigu  Affairs  and  for  India,  and  the  Governors* 
General  of  India  ?      Will  they  venture  to  plead  thuic  slow  uudentand- 
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ingi  and  the  tedious  diOiculty  of  comiDuiiication  ?  If  so  will  tlier 
submit  to  answer  how  long  it  look  to  nndcntand  the  Treaty  of  Sau 
Stcfano,  wliat  time  sufficed  to  ordrr  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  what 
period  was  required  lo  understand  iu  India  the  results  of  the  grueral 
dection  of  18S0,  how  soon  waa  it  [lossiblc  to  remit  MlfiGO  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  North  Yorkshire  election  of  1882?  If  so  they  muat 
inevitahly  break  duwu,  aod  be  told  that,  wilh  such  advocates,  "  in  no 
court  of  equity  could  a  plaintiff  escape  being  nou-suitcJ  bjr  a  judge  or 
jury  of  bonett  men." 

Or  will  it  he  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  hiniBcIf,  in  the  Oriental  costume 
of  a  Maharajah  with  a  doscn  charts  utid  s  long  wand,  and  his  four  pleas 
— that  opium  is  delightful,  that  the  Chinese  arc  not  sincere,  that  no 
force  was  used,  and  that  a  great  deal  happened  after  1871  ?  He^suf^l]^ 
can  meet  with  only  one  reception^  which  mar  be  summed  up  in  the 
Homeric  lincj 

Or.  lastly,  will  it  be  a  more  venerable  figure  than  all  these,  with 
eager  eyes  and  long  grey  hair,  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  hia  country, 
and  with  the  reputation  of  a  chantpioo  of  justice  and  liberty  in  every 
country  but  Ireland  ?  And  if  so,  what  will  be  his  plea  ?  It  may  be 
of  this  nature :  that  his  work  was  hard  and  his  hands  were  full ;  that  bta 
opponents  were  many  and  Eerce,  and  hampered  him  in  all  his  ways  ;  that 
his  frieutls,  though  many,  were  not  at  one  and  could  not  be  trusted  to 
support  him  ;  tliat  vested  iiitereata  were  hostile  and  uncompromising, 
and  that  time  and  toil  were  wasted  in  vain;  that  he  had  done  what  he 
could  in  his  youth  by  opposing  the  war  u£  1H4A,  and  in  his  old  age  by 
emphasizing  the  necessity  of  a  change  3  but  was  too  mucli  occupied  with 
Fariiamcntary  procedure  and  tcnants-in-tail,  and  in  keeping  Irishmen  in 
prison,  to  fsce  this  difficult  question  of  the  opium  trade,  and  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  finances  of  India ; — it  was  not  for  want  of  sympathy. 

Such  a  plea  at  least  will  he  beard  with  respect  and  will  be  vouchsafed 
a  serious  reply.  True,  you  had  much  to  do,  and  much  of  it  you  did 
well ;  and  no  man  may  take  upon  himself  the  burden  of  the  whole 
world.  Still,  much  of  your  work  was  self-selected :  joa  were  au 
^Englishman,  and  this  blot  upon  your  national  fame  affected  you  and 
youp  country  more  directly  than  the  misgovern  ment  of  Bulgaria  or  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  This  was  not  only  a  moral  but  a 
flaancial  question  of  such  maguitude  that  few  but  you  eould  solve  it. 
It  was  especially  incumbent  upon  you  to  solve  it,  because  the  position 
was  the  ouigroMth  of  the  blunders  of  the  Liberal  parly.  In  1840,  and 
ogaia  in  1857,  it  was  a  Liberal  Government  which  undertook  an  unjust 
war  for  mean  commercial  ends.  At  the  time  when  that  Liberal  party 
nailed  to  the  mast  the  flag  of  international  justice  and  morality,  its  very 
first  task  should  have  been  to  cast  out  its  own  devils.  Was  it  wise,  then, 
for  a  statesman  to  have  given  months  of  energy  to  a  mediseval  dcmonstra' 
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tioii  of  the  (Hvino  right  of  Anglicatiiinn  ami  the  diahoHcal  wrong  of 
Vaticanism  "'  or  year*  of  eloquence  to  urge  into  a  crusodc  agaitiat  Maliom- 
mcditnigm  the  cril  passions  of  a  neighbouring  uation  which  artcrwords 
Tented  tliem  upon  itself?  It  was  all  very  well  for  your  bctitled 
officials  to  iuveut  specious  excuses  aud  to  take  refuge  in  the  law  s 
delays.  C'esi  lettr  metier !  But  with  you  was  real  power  and  real 
rcsfwnaibility.  These  helpless  Chinese  deserved  your  consideration ; 
they  never  obstructed  your  Parliamentary  muehiiie  by  a  single  dilatory 
motion.  They  n«Tcr  had  the  power  to  apeak  for  themselvM — they  were 
delivered  body  and  soul  into  your  hands.  Yet  nothing  was  done. 
Why  did  you  not  nt  least  carry  out  what  your  harassiug  opponents 
had  initiated,  what  your  own  representative  recommended?  Why 
did  you  not  ratify  the  Chcfoo  cou\-ention  ?  Yon  saw  an  upright  public 
ecrvant  atruggHiig  for  justice  against  heavy  odda  and  an  ignoble  baud 
of  opjionents ;  aud,  uu- Hectorlike,  you  lA  him  fall. 

To  that  reply  can  any  rejoinder  be  framed?  Not  now,  but  there 
yet  may  be.  There  is  time,  before  that  tnimpet's  silver  sound  is  still, 
to  awaken  the  echoc^s  of  English  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  justice  to 
China.  But,  unless  this  be  done  and  done  (juickly,  that  reverend  court 
of  the  future  must  put  aside  the  consideration  of  good  iuteutions, 
of  services  well  rendered  and  &till  better  attempted,  of  a  long  laborious 
life.  Upon  this  {question  at  least  it  must  find  a  verdict  according  to  the 
evidence;   and  its  judgment  will  be  a  sentence  of  condemnation. 


B.  FossBTT  Loci. 


EMIGRATION  FROM   TRELA^^>. 


THE  public  miud  la  regard  to  Ireland  lias  for  some  moDths  liecu  so 
entirely  absorbed  in  questions  affecting  tlie  suppression  of  criine 
uud  (lisordur  im  the  one  hand,  and  the  action  of  the  Land  Courts  u 
alTccting  landlord  and  tenant  on  the  other,  that  there  has  been  do 
chaticc  of  a  henxiiig  for  any  suggestioug  or  pl&nn  in  reference  to  otiier 
rL-m«dics  which  the  Land  Act  sought  to  apply  for  the  umelior&tion  or 
permanent  improvciurnt  of  the  condition  of  the  Iriish  people.  No 
doubt,  questions  affecting  the  relations  of  tbc  cultivntor  to  the  soil 
in  a  country  in  which  four-fifths  of  the  population  arc  engaged  in  or 
dependent  on  agriculture  must  have  a  paraniouut  clniiu  to  atteottOD. 
Tt  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  other  remedies,  small  as  they 
may  appear  relutively  to  the  chief  oue,  ought  to  be  overlooked.  Erea 
outoide  the  Laud  Act  there  arc,  as  it  sccma  to  tae,  other  and  quite 
legitimate  Mvuya  iu  rvhieli  tlic  Govcrumcut  might — nay,  must  at  aoue 
not  far  distant  day — scelt  to  mitigate  the  present  evils. 

Foremost  araoug  theitc  I  should  place  tlic  formation  in  tlic  Wert 
Coast  districts  of  light  llnilwnys  or  Steam  Tramways  in  conaection 
with  the  greater  lines  running  from  the  East  to  the  West  of  tlie 
island.  Those  who  liave  travelled  much  in  the  West  of  Ireland  know 
from  experience  how  great  nu  ospense  of  time  aud  liow  much  bodily 
fatigue  has  to  he  uudergouc  by  any  oue  who  would  really  tee  the 
country.  A  journey  of  thirty  or  sixty  milea  ft  day  for  a  fortnight 
cir  three  weeica  on  au  outside  car,  aa  is  often  needful,  is,  in  fact, 
a  greater  strain  upon  the  system  than  n  journey  fi*om  England  to 
Tkl^auitoba.  Still  more  serious  is  the  absence  of  ordinary  facilities  of 
communication  for  those  who  may  unhappily  be  called  upon  to  adau- 
tiistcr  justice,  or  form  part  of  a  flying  squadron.  But  even  these  evils, 
being  occasioual,  are  not  so  Bcrioua  as  the  cconouic  Injury  permanently 
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sufitniiicd  by  the  population  owing  to  their  great  distance  from  markets, 
aiid  the  coit!!cqiicat  loss  both  in  time  and  m  value  of  produce. 

Thus  I  hare  Icnovn  {wultry  eaten  as  the  chenpcst  animal  food  for  the 
poor,  and  turbot  aa  the  cheapest  flsli,  while  eggs  were  scUiag  at  the 
rate  of  8d.  or  10<f.  per  score,  iu  tlic  depth  of  iriutcr,  ia  the  north* 
west  counties,  though  worth  \\d,  and  2rf,  each  iu  Dubliu  or  Liverpool. 
More  than  half  of  the  population  of  Donegal,  Mayo,  Oalway,  and  other 
districts,  are  practically  out  of  reach  of  auy  railways  for  their  produce, 
bring  at  diiitanccs  of  from  30  to  50  milca  from  the  nearest  station. 

How  inadequately  many  counties  are  provided  with  mcaus  of  com- 
munication may  he  shown  by  stating  that  iu  the  couuty  of  Oolway^ 
which  ia  as  large  as  Dcrouahirc,  Bl  by  6S  miles  in  length  and  breadtli, 
there  arc  only  83  miles  of  railway,  and  in  Mayo— a  county  of  tlie  size 
of  Norfolk — not  more  than  70. 

The  tmportauce  of  promoting  the  planting  of  timber  oiigbt  also  to 
be  carefully  uotcd.  Loans  at  a  low  rate  to  proprietors  for  this  purpose 
would,  be  of  great  acrvicc.  The  needful  drainage  of  the  land  and  plant* 
iug  and  fcnciug  of  yoimg  plantations  would  employ  a  large  amount 
of  labour,  and  gradually  the  supply  of  timber  woiild  prove  a  source  of 
great  wealth  to  the  remote  hilly  diitricts  whore  little  else  than  heather 
now  grows,  and  in  which,  whene:%'er  the  bog  is  cut,  the  trunki  of  trees 
of  former  generations  may  he  seen. 

But  great  as  are  the  benefits  likely  to  result  both  firom  increased  facili- 
ties for  transit  and  from  the  planting  of  timber,  they  can  only  l)c  very 
gradually  Tcaliscil,  and,  so  far  a»  the  formation  of  railways  \h  concerned, 
can  only  supply  labour  in  certain  localities  and  for  a  limited  time. 

The  question  of  paramount  importance  at  the  present  moment  ia  that 
of  Bmiffraiion — a  qnestiou  dealt  with  indeed,  but  most  imperfectly,  by 
the  Land  Act. 

Looking  at  the  extreme  impovcriahmcut  of  certain  districts,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  West  coast,  it  has  again  and  again  been  pointed 
out  that  the  condition  of  a  population  attempting  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood upon  very  small  holdiugd  of  land  is  such  that  neither  owner- 
ship nor  non-payment  of  rent  would  help  them.  Tlic  normal  state 
of  a  populatiuu  living  with  their  cows  and  pi^s,  or  horses  and  asses,  is 
so  deplorable  that  it  is  impossible  to  alluw  them  to  remaiu  as  they  arc — 
always  on  the  verge  of  dcatttutiun,  and  in  bad  seasons  in  an  actual  state 
of  starvation, 
ft  Writing  on  this  Bubjcct  when  visiting  Ireland  in  the  winter  of  1880, 

I  I  remarked;*  "  In  connection  with  this  pnrt  of  the  subject  it  is  of  the 
■  utmost  importance  to  recognize  the  fact  that  farms  under  ten,  fifteen,  or 
I  twenty  acres,  according  to  thtir  quality,  arc  too  small  to  support  a  family. 
I  It  matters  not  whether  a  tenant  has  fixity  of  tenure  or,  being  a  peasant 
I  proprietor,  has  no  rent  to  pay ;  be  cannot,  unless  lie  has  some  other 
I  source  of  income,  live  and  bring  up  a  family  on  a  small  farm  under 
B  •  *'  Iriah  Dirtraw  uid  iU  KfincdiM,"  f .  91,  Ath  «diliiMi.    LoocUwi;    Kidgway. 
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ten  or  fifteen  acres,  such  m  form  so  Urge  a  proportion  of  the  holdings 
in  the  Vi'cat  of  Ireland." 

It  was  clearly  seen  W  many  of  those  irbo  are  the  true  friends  ef 
Ireland  and  supportol  the  passing  of  the  Laud  Act,  that  it  could  iioi 
materially  help  the  very  lai^  number  of  families  who  arc  thus  attempt* 
ing  the  impowtiblc,  and  whose  existence  crratca  the  cvcr-rccurriug  cry  of 
distress  or  famine,  and  its  consequent  discontent  and  crime. 

Uow  very  lai^c  is  the  number  of  such  famihcs  is  thewn  by  a  reference 
to  the  *"  RcturuK  of  Agricultural  Holdings  for  Ireland"  for  1880,  compiled 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  From  these  «c  find  that  there  were 
in  the  whole  of  Ireland  060,000  holdiugi^.  Of  these,  in  round  uumben, 
one-third,  or  218,200,  were  valued  at  j£4  and  under,  whilst  196,000,  or 
nearly  another  third,  were  valued  under  XIO  aud  abore  £1.  So  tliat 
415,000,  or  rery  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  agricultural  holdings  iu 
Ireland,  arc  under  XIO  a  year  in  valuation,  though  by  uo  means  in  rent. 

Tliat  a  rental  of  £1  per  Irish  acre  for  arable  or  for  pasture  land 
would  not  be  an  excessive  estimate  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  may,  I 
think,  be  accepted  ;  but  the  Poor  Law  or  Griffltb's  valuation  ia  usoally 
25  to  50  or  100  or  more  per  cent,  below  the  actual  rent ;  and  it  would 
be  very  misleading  to  speak  of 'tl5,000  holdings  at  or  under  £10  valuation, 
as  Duly  represeutiug  a  similar  number  of  acres.  Reference  to  other 
Tables  of  Statistics  (Ireland)  shows  that  there  are  in  Ireland  S90,500 
holdings  of  not  more  than  15  acres  in  extent ;  and  we  believe  it  would 
not  be  an  overpstimnte  to  place  the  numtier  of  occupierB  of  land,  who 
lire  without  other  TUeans  of  living  than  holdings  of  from  1  to  10  acres 
chiefly  of  poor  bog  laud,  at  200,000,  representing  one  million  pcnona 
at  least. 

We  know  also  that  at  least  one  million  persons  were  assisted  during 
the  period  of  sharp  suffcriDg  in  1880. 

But  it  is  when  we  exumiuc  into  the  figures  rulating  to  the  Western 
counties  that  their  citreme  ])ovi!rty  becomes  really  apparent  If  we  take 
five  counties  bordering  on  the  Atlantic — Donegal,  Mayo^  Oalway,  Clare, 
and  Kerry, — ami  look  at  the  relative  sixc  of  the  holdings  in  these  couulieu, 
as  shown  iu  the  tabic  on  p.  697,  nml  bear  iu  miud  also  the  upinion, 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  Koman  Catholic  13ishops  and  clergy,  as  well 
as  by  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  that  the  holder  of  Icsa  than  15 
acres  cannot  maintain  a  family  iu  any  degree  of  comfort,  we  cannot 
feel  surprised  that  these  counties  furnished  the  largciit  number  of  appU* 
cants  for  nKsistuiice,  and  are  uow  steeped  iu  debt  and  imperatively  call 
for  aid  for  Emigratiuu. 

These  figures  show  that  a  population  of  little  over  a  million  is  living 
upon  158,000  holdings,  of  which  no  less  than  77,200,  or  nearly  one  half, 
lire  rated  under  £4  ;  whilst  47,800,  or  nearly  another  one-third  of  the 
whole,  arc  rated  at  XIO  and  under — making  together  125,000^  or  four-  ■ 
fifths  of  the  whole  number 

It  may,  I  think,  be  safely  estimated  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
t]ie  occupants  of  the  77,200   holdings   rated  under  £4  in   the  five 
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ODUUtdes  belong  to  the   class   alluded  to  as  Hving   in  delit^  filUi, 
wretchedness. 

Look  also  nt  the  facts  as  disclosed  in  the  three  folloniog  Unions : — 
Id  the  Clifdcu  Uuiou  (eo.  Galway)  there  arc  4)027  hoIdiogBj  of  which 
3yi46  are  rated  under  jti,  and  the  total  acres  under  tillage  do  noi 
exceed  10,600 — o£  which  4,900  arc  uailcr  potatoes  and  other  root  cropSj 
and  S,100  arc  under  oata  and  rjrCj  aud  the  remainder  in  grrua,  clorcr,  &c. 
In  the  Bclniullct  Union  (co.  Mayo)  there  ore  3,500  holdings,  of 
which  3,068  are  rated  under  ^,  and  the  total  acres  under  tilbgc  do 
not  exceed  9,500  acres,  of  which  4,000  ore  in  potatoesj  and  4,^X>  in 
oats,  Tye,  &c. 

In  Glcntics  Union  (co.  Donegal)  there  are  7,055  holdings,  of  which 
S>577  arc  rated  under  £4,  and  the  total  acreage  under  tillage  does  not 
cieccd  17,200,  of  irhich  9,600  are  in  ijotatocs,  &c.,  and  7,600  in 
oats,  £». 

ITirough  the  kinduesq  of  my  friend,  Mr.  II.  A.  Hobinson,  of  ^eat-^ 
port,    the   Local  Government   Inspector  for  the   couuties  uf  Mayo  and  fl 
Galway,  I  am  ahk  to  present  returns  of  the   actual  condition  of  the 
tenants  in   three  townlands  in  >rayo,  which  he  has  selected  aa  fairly 
representing  "  thousands  of  families  similarly  situated  throughout  these 
oonntica."     (Sec  p.  (199.) 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  in  each  esse  the  total  rolue  of' 
the  snlcablc  stock  upon  the  townlands  hardly  equals  the  total  in- 
dehtedncss. 

Ir^'hat  a  picture  of  dcatitntiou  is  here  exhibited !  Surely  this  is  a 
condition  of  society  which  no  statesman  ought  to  ignore ;  which  no 
moralist  or  political  economist  can  contemplate  irithout  alarm,  do 
phUanthropist  without  seeking  to  remedy  or  allcriatc  it. 

It  would  be  misleading  in  the  extreme  to  suggest  or  infer  that  people 
so  steeped  in  debt  represent  the  areragc  condition  of  Ireland,  or  that 
there  arc  not,  even  in  the  midst  of  tliis  destitution,  larger  and  better 
farms  and  well<to-do  tenants ;  but  the  fact  no  less  remains  that  there  ore 
thousands  of  other  families  equally  impccunioiui,  ci^ually  imporcrished, 
and,  if  evicted  from  their  homes,  equally  without  any  resource  or  hope 
of  shelter  or  support  other  than  that  which  the  dreaded  workbouac  offers. 
If  fiirthcr  evidence  be  needed,  it  can  readily  bo  obtained.  The  Local 
Government  oQtciuls  could  at  once,  if  required,  furnish  volumes  of 
evidence  similar  to  tliat  already  given.  But  I  believe  it  will  almost 
universally  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  evidence,  so  much  as  an  evident 
course  ofactiou,  that  is  uccdcd  at  this  juncture. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  Doea  the  Land  Act  apply  any  remedy  which 
will,  however  slowly,  raise  the  condition  of  tlieae  people  ?  Will  reduc- 
tion of  rent,  or  fixity  of  tenure,  or  facilities  for  purchase,  or  the  loan 
clause,  bcofavul  to  convert  a  miserable  and  destitute  population — some 
say  the  most  miserable  and  destitute  population  on  the  face  of  the  earth— 
into  a  prosperous  aud  couti-uti^d  one  ? 

But  granted  fur  a  moment  that  these  clauses  might  ultimately  operate 
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for  tltc  benefit  of  tlic  people,  it  is  at  the  outset  incumboQt  upon  us  to 
a%^.  How  c&u  tlic  Z\  years  of  arrc&rs  of  rent,  and  the  incubus  of  debt 
vbicb  has  beon  shown  to  exist,  bcolcarcd  off? 

The  Arrears  clause  of  the  Laud  Act  enacted  that  tenants  wigbJog 
to  apply  for  its  bcueflts  should  pay  or  settle  with  the  landlord  for  tlK 
vear  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  then  that  the  landlord  and  tensat 
might  jointly  apply  for  a  loan  uot  cxcecditig  one  year's  rent,  to  be  repaid 
over  a  tcrmof  years,  all  othcrarrcarsbcitiK  swept  away.  But  thia  claoic 
WAS  in  force  for  six  months  only,  and  has  now  most  unfortunately  expired. 
The  re-enaclraent  of  the  Arrears  daiueseerasto  me  essential,  but  it  must 
also  be  made  wider  in  its  scope  before  either  landlords  or  tenants  cau  aTsil 
themselves  of  it  as  freely  as  is  needed. 

On  refcrriTig  to  the  figiirca  in  the  foregoing  tables,  we  shall  notice  a 
remarkable  similarity  in  the  condition  of  the  tbrco  oonnties  of  Bouegal, 
Mayo,  and  Galway,  Donegal  being  the  best,  rclatircty,  both  as  regard* 
acreage  under  cultivation  and  the  proportion  [wr  acre  to  the  population. 
Indeed,  no  one  who  is  aequainte J  with  the  eastern  half  of  Donegal— 
from  Lettcrkcnny  to  Strauorlar  or  Loudondcrrj",  for  example — will 
hare  fniLcd  to  notice  the  contrast  with  the  vcatem  lialf.  Just  as, 
broadly,  we  may  divide  Ircluud  into  cost  and  west,  for  comfort  or 
misery,  ho  it  is  with  Donegal.  This  of  course  makes  the  average  size 
of  the  holdings  in  the  western  half  even  smaller.  And  it  would  not, 
I  think,  be  nnfair  to  estimate  the  6,200  holdings  in  Donegal  aboro 
.£10  valuation  at  an  average  of  20  acres  per  holding.  This  would 
take  I2-K0O0  acres  out  of  the  total  of  231,000  under  cultivation, 
leaving  107,000  acren  for  the  remaining  31,800  holdings,  varying  from 
£\.  to  £\0  valuation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  about  3^  acres  per  holding. 
Applying  the  same  rule  to  Mayo,  we  should  have  an,  average  of  2j 
acres,  and  in  Galway  of  2J  acres  per  holding  under  tillage. 

Small  as  these  quuntitieH  may  appear,  it  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
the  instances  previously  given,  taken  from  actual  rstatea,  that  iu  one 
case  25  families  were  endeavouring  to  live  ou  a  totid.  of  68  acres  of 
tillage,  ur  'i^  acres  only  iu  each  holding ;  and  iu  another  instance  29 
families  had  G3  acres,  or  about  ?J  each;  and  iu  the  others,  sithoagh 
tlic  acreage  is  so  much  greater,  owing  to  a  large  quantity  of  bog  land 
being  iiieludcil,  the  amount  of  land  cultivated  was  not  larger. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  For  a  people  so  deeply  indebted  as 
the  majority  of  this  poor  class  of  tenants  are,  the  purchase  of  tliar 
holdings  is  an  impossibility — the  payment  iu  cash  of  one-fourth  of  the 
purchaac-mouey  ia  clearly  beyond  their  powerj  and  to  borrow  it  of  the 
gombeen  man  is  merely  to  add  to  the  clog  whicbj  sooner  or  later,  will 
certainly  drown  them  in  the  swamp  of  debt. 

What,  then,  remains  ?  Reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  consequent 
employment  of  the  people  ?  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  "reclamation"  is  too  costly ;  that  to  expend  from  £15  to 
i!30  an  acre  on  reclamation,  in  addition  to  the  first  cost  of  the  la 
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for  the  16  or  20  acres  rec^iured  to  aiipport  a  fatnilj,  vitb  tlie  needful 
outlay  for  buildingfl>  is  au  utterly  unprofitable  itiTeatment ;  a  game  which 
a  rich  man  may  enjoy,  hat  uhich  an  investor  niU  ahrink  from.  And 
DOW  that  good  arable  land,  with  homeatcadj  may  bo  purchased  in 
Kugland  at  X25  or  X30  per  acre^  the  chances  are  still  leas  in  favour  of 
im  Iriiib  investment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ill  odour  wltich  Irish  teoauta 
have  brought  u2>oii  themselves  by  the  "  No  Rent"  cry. 

Must,  then,  this  mass  of  misery  be  lel\  to  fester,  sending  up  its 
malaria  of  discontent,  leaving  the  coutagiou  to  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  BritisL  Uluudn  ?     Policy  aud  humanity  alike  forbid. 

Coming  tlien,  again,  to  Kmigration  as  a  toeau<i  for,  at  least,  partially 
remedying  the  evil,  it  seoms  important  to  coiisidCT  : — 

1st.    What  is  Kmigration  at  present  doing  fur  th<:se  diatricta? 

find.  What  facilities  docs  the  Land  Act  give  ? 

3rd.    What  aid  or  asustancc  has  the  State  previously  given  ? 

Ab  to  the  fir«t  question.  It  may  be  stated  that,  out  of  the  05,857 
pcrsont  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  18S0,  3,100  only  were  from 
Donegal,  and  that  Mayo  aud  Gnlway  niul  the  rest  of  Counnught  oon> 
tributcd  Hllle  over  one-iifth  of  the  whole,  or  20,549  persons.  The  total 
numbers  emigrating  in  1881  were  considerably  less  ^78,400),  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  snpposiug  that  in  that  year,  aa  in  the  past  28  years,  the 
more  prosperous  counties  did  not  contribute  tiio  larger  percentage ;  want 
of  fands  being,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  thii  anomaly.  It  thcKfore 
follows  that  the  diatriets  moat  needing  rcUef  have  not  hitherto  fouud  it 
in  Emigratiou,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  lack  of  means. 

As  to  tlic  second  question,  Wliat  assistance  does  the  Land  Act  ofler 
for  Emigration?  I  think  the  words  of  ihe  Emigration  Clause  are  the 
best  answer.     Tliey  are  aa  follows: — 

"  32.  T)ie  Land  Commi»Moa  may,  from  lime  (o  tune,  wiUi  Llie  concurrcnco  of 
till.-:  Tnunrj,  and  on  bttlng  satisliea  that  a  iiullictent  niimbat  of  people  in  on^ 
ditttrict  d««)ro  to  •migrato,  ontar  i&to  sgn«ioenUi  wiUi  any  person  or  ponons 
having  authority  to  ooatract  on  bchailf  of  any  sUto,  or  colony,  or  public  body, 
or  public  company,  with  whoso  canstjtudon  and  security  the  Land  CommisaioD 
may  be  satJESed,  for  the  ndvance  by  t]i«  Commission  by  way  of  loan,  out  oi' 
the  mouejrs  in  their  hands,  of  nicb  sums  as  the  ComtniMioD  may  think  i(  dceirablr: 
to  expand  tn  assisting  (^migration)  Mpoeially  of  families  frota  thv  poorer  and 
more  cliiclcly  |>opukt4>d  disuicu  of  Ireland.  Such  agre«meQtR  shall  oo&lain  such 
[irovisions  rclutire  to  the  mode  of  t)iv  npjilication  of  the  loans  and  tti«  securing 
and  rapaymcQt  thorcof  to  the  Commiision,  and  for  securing  the  sotisfactory  ship- 
nwo1>  tnosport,  and  reception  of  tho  uniigranta,  nud  for  other  purpose*,  as  the 
Communon  with  the  concun'eace  of  tho  Treasury  npprovo.  Such  lonna  ehall  bo 
mada  r^utjable  within  tbo  periods  aud  at  th«  rata  of  intcrflst  within  and  at  which 
stdrancca  by  ihe  Board  of  Worka  for  the  puqiosa  of  the  rtdamation  or  improvo- 
iiient  of  land  lire  directed  "by  this  Act  la  be  tnode  repayable :  Provided  always 
thst  thi^ro  Hhiill  not  ho  «xf>cndnil  hy  virlui>  of  the  aiuhorily  hereby  given  a 
greater  (um  than  two  tiundred  thouMisd  pounds  in  all,  BOt  a  greater  gata  tbaii 
oue-lhird  part  thereof  in  any  nngle  year." 

Can   ftuy   one  who  reads  this   c&rcfully  doubt  that  tbc  opposition 
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gircQ  to  eroigTalion  by  the  Irish  party  in  the  House  lias,  la  tHa 
case,  almost,  if  uot  quite,  stultified  the  measure  ?  All  tbat  the  Act 
offcTB  is  &  loau  of  money  on  good  security,  repayable  orcr  a  term  of 
years,  not  to  exceed  £6G,000  in  auy  one  year!  There  ore  few  public 
companies  in  London  who  ha.ve  moueys  to  invest  who  could  not  offer 
tlic  same.  It  vilt  be  noticed  also  tbat  the  "public  body"  which  borrom 
has  to  undertake  all  tbc  risks  of  coUcctioii,  us  well  ns  to  make  satisfactory 
ajTaugemciitii  for  the  trauaporl  and  reception  o£  the  emigrants.  Who, 
then,  vill  be  surprised  to  bear  that  no  loaos  have  bcca  placed,  tbaC 
the  clause  is,  iu  Fnct,  a  dead  letter,  and  tbat  uo  applicatious  hare  bcea 
seriously  eDtcrtniaed,  still  less  granted  ? 

As  to  the  third  question,  What  aid  or  assistance  has  tbc  State  pre- 
viotisly  given  to  emigration  ?  It  may  be  stated  tbat  there  arc  screral 
sections  of  the  Irish  Poor  UclicF  Act  which  empower  Ouardiaua  to  gire 
assistaQCC  for  this  object 

No.  1.  "  Seciion  51  enacts  that  the  Coininuiion(>TS  mny  direct  t1i«  Guardnns 
to  raiso  such  Jtum  not  uxciicding  I*.  ):i  the  £  yearly  for  t^n  piirjiono  of  »ffifii»g 
<!inigT)itioD  of  |!<K>r  pcrtotia  readout  in  tliv  Union  to  the  Bntiab  Co1«iug^— soeh 
amounts  to  be  a  clinrgc  on  futiiTL-  rates  extending  orer  fire  years. 

No.  2.  "  Section  1 8  ompowem  Uiiiunii  to  lumst  destitMto  pt-rsoDs  who  aetiully 
ore  or  have  been  inmates  of  tlie  botite  to  oinig;rat«  to  tJic  Colonics — flbat^pltg 
the  sarut  to  tlie  electorul  division  iu  vluch  the  parties  were  chargeable  Stidi 
rate  uot  to  excc(t>l  6i/  in  the  £.. 

No.  8,  "  Another  section  provides  that  if  it  is  proTcd  to  the  aatisfaclioa  of  tli* 
GuaixUaos  tbat  any  occupier  of  Uad  at  or  ti-Iow  £b,  wbotbcr  oa  lh«  rates  or 
not,  shall  bo  -ivilliD|;to  give  up  hia  right  and  pussciKioii  of  the  land  to  his  Undlonl 
and  to  emigraCo  u  ith  his  fumily,  aad  the  s.-iid  landlord  willing  to  pty  iwo-tbirds  of 
the  eo«  of  emigration,  then  the  eloclorsl  divinion  mny  find  the  rsraaiader. 

No.  A.  "  A  further  eectioa  r.nacta  that  tho  benclit  of  assisting  euiigrataon  my 
be  extOTided  to  ail  doslitule  poor  persona  not  bcin^  and  not  having  b««u  inmslea 
of  llie  workhoneo ;  and  still  further  power  is  given  to  unioua  to  borrow  and  raise 
loans  for  defraying  the  ftspcnse*  of  emigration  of  poor  pcr»on«  resident  withiu  Hi 
Union  upon  security  of  the  rules.  Further,  it  is  provided  the  loans  may  be 
charged  on  the  rates  by  debentuies  limiting  iha  amoimt  to  lU.  8rf.  in  the  £  on 
tlifi  clear  tuIuo  of  the  electoral  dirtaioa — such  loans  repayable  in  seven  aaaosl 
iustttlmuiits. 

No.  6.  ''  A  fitrlbor  clause  extendi  the  places  (previously  UmiMd  to  Britith 
Coloniee)  to  whieii  vmigriiuts  iniiy  bo  assisted  to  an^  foreign  Stole." 

This  completes,  so  far  as  we  kuow,  the  whole  of  tlie  assistance  tc  any 
way  previously  offered.  The  expense  was  intended  to  be  repaid  frem 
the  rates,  either  yenrly  or  by  loims  at  very  short  periods,  thus  rendering 
the  hnrdcn  a  very  onerous  one  to  the  Union  or  electoral  division.  Snch 
being  the  ease,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  the  total  number  in 
Ireland  assisted  to  emigrate  in  the  10  yenrs  1871-1880  has  not  exceeded 
4,600  persona  (varying  from  143  to  864  per  annum),  and  that  the  total 
amount  expended  has  not  been  more  than  £12,570,  or  4G0  personi 
yearly  at  a  cost  of  £1257, — say  £2  15*.  per  bend.  In  1881  the  nnmbcr 
increased  to  131-1  persons,  and  the  cost  to  j£3/l82. 

The  insignificance  of  the  aid  thus  rendered  will  be  at  once  mode 
erident  by  recnlling  the  fact  that  in  the  same  decade  (1871-80)  more 
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thnu  600,000  penooa  exuigratcd  from  Ireland,  ftud  in  tbc  yc*r  1880 
nearly  100,000. 

It  might  be  supposed  tLnt  tlie  emigration  clause  iu  the  Land  Act 
troultl  have  been  allowed  to  extend  to  Unions,  or  that  for  cmigTBtion 
purposes  a  Union,  as  a  "  public  body,"  might  have  beea  alloved 
tbc  advantage  of  25  years  in  lieu  of  7  for  the  rcpaymeut  of  the  loans. 
This,  however,  was  not  done,  and  the  law  advisers  of  the  Govcra- 
UkCQt  have  declined,  oa  the  apptication  of  one  Uuiou,  to  saactioa  aa 
kdT&Qcc  uudcr  the  clause.  He-re,  again,  we  see  that  the  duor  is  at 
present  closed  agaiusl  further  assistauco  to  thosc^  most  nccdiug  help,  who 
vi^h  to  emigrate. 

But  it  is  iiot  unfrcqueiitty  objected  that  tlie  people  hare  no  desire  to 
emigrate.  I  vriah  that  oue  of  these  objectors  would  take  a  wcll-fouitd 
ship  into  either  Galtray  or  West  Port  Bay>  offering  free  passages  to  all 
families  who  might  wish  to  leave.  The  result  would,  I  think,  cunfinoe 
him  of  his  error.  The  eviUeuce  Is  all  in  the  contrary  dlrectiuu,  as  aiiy 
one  who  will  visit'oad  talk  freely  with  these  Western  people  may  easily 
assure  himself.  "It's  ouly  the  cost,  sure,  that  keeps  ua  at  home,  air." 
A  visit  which  I  paid  to  these  Western,  districts  last  autumn,  and  a  still 
more  recent  visit  in  February  lost,  especially  tend  to  confirm  the  foregoing 
couelusious. 

On  visiting  the  workhouse  at  Clifden  (co.  Galway),  1  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Bourke,  the  iudefatigublc  clerk  of  that  Union,  that  the  Clifdcu  fiuard 
of  Guardiftus  had,  at  the  previous  ho&rd  meeliug,  held  on  the  22ud  of 
February,  1882,  unatimiouiiy  pa»6cd  a  resolutiou  beseeching  the  Govern- 
ment to  grant  some  assistance  for  emigration.   The  minute  is  as  follows ; — 

"  Resolved, — That,  talclDg  into  consideration  tlie  poverty  and  destitute  coiidiiion 
of  the  poorer  clnsses  of  teaanCryof  ibis  Uaion,  jiarticularly  those  evictud  lor  nun- 
payment  of  leut,  asd  sIbo  t1ioe>^  along  tbe  «ea-shciri;  holding  miiKrabk-  pntchct  of 
land  caused  hy  the  Hubdivisan  of  holdings,  and  who  for  thrcc-fourtbs  of  the-  year 
are  in  n  ttMe  of  scmi-iilarvatioD,  wq  i-«sp«ctfulJy  request  the  inUrforencQ  of  the 
tiOTenimcnt  to  n^ist  in  the  way  of  omigration.  Unsnimoasly  agreed  to. 
"(Signed)  Joum  Bocrke, 

"  Clerk  </  a<  Union." 

Nor  was  other  evidence  wanting  of  the  strong  feeling  in  the  district 
on  this  (]ue3tiou.  I  had  not  l>een  an  hour  in  the  towu  before  I  had  a 
call  from  the  priest  and  a  resident  gentleman  of  a  neighbouring  parish, 
caruesUy  tufjuiring  whether  aiiy  ussi&tancc  could  be  obtained  for  emi- 
gration. The  priest  informed  me  that  he  had  15  families  at  least  for 
whom  emigration  was  a  necessity.  Shortly  af^er  I  left  the  town,  as  1 
was  afterwards  informed,  20  or  more  small  tenants  came  to  the  hotel 
asking  for  help  to  emigrate. 

But  what  stronger  proof  of  tbc  necessity  for  help  can  be  given  thnn 
that  already  pointed  out,  showing  that  the  comparatively  well-to-do  and 
TJcher  portions  of  Ireland  afford  the  largest  number  of  emigrants,  and 
the  poorer  districts  the  smallest? 

The   importance  of  the  State  giving  some  immediate  | 
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graliou  u  more  clearly  uiaiiUestecl  when  ire  consider  the  subject  in  re 
ncctlou  irith  the  quesliou  of  erictions — a  uumber  liaiing   taken  pli 
duriag  tlie  past  aatumn  and  irinter  in  some  of  the  very  poor  districts, 
under  circumstances  most  pftioful  to  contemplate. 

A  very  brief  notice  of  my  visit  to  tlic  scenes  of  the  erictions  referred 
to  ui  the  minute  passeil  l>y  the  Clifdcu  Coion  may  not  \x:  deemed  out 
of  |ibiee  here.  It  is  not  my  purixwe  to  gire  any  description  which  maj 
aenx  to  aggravate  the  bitterness  of  ft-'cliug  towards  landowners  in  Irebuid 
wbcthc-r  as  iiidividunls  or  as  a  cbuu,  uur  ug&iust  a  Govcrnmeut  whic 
shortly  after  cnteriuf;  olScc,  almost  rislccd  Khipwreck  iu  its  uudearoii 
to  prevent  evictions  for  a  limited  time  in  certain  itopovcrishcd  dUtrit 
and  whose  nnhsippy  fatr  it  has  been  to  carry  ont,  in  opposition  to  its 
own  instincts,  the  law  vhich  [lermits  these  evictions.  "Wliat  I  am 
desirous  of  showing  is,  that  without  some  otlier  method  of  relieving  thcae 
districts,  a  moiit  grievous  cruelty  probably  will  continue  to  be  inflicted,fl 
and,  ia  addition,  the  Unions  will  become  scrioiuly  involved.  ™ 

ITie  facts  of  the  case  are,  I  believe,  a«  follows.     Owiog  to   the  ina- 
bility of  the  tenants  to  agree  with  their  landlords  as  to  the    pftymcnt 
of  the    three  yenrx'  nrreani  of  rent  and    aa    to    the    future   terms  of 
lenantcy,  a  certain  number  were  selected  for  eviction,  ami  id  tlic  early 
days  of  Januniy  a  force  of  soldiers  and  police  were  collected,  under  the 
command  of  the  it.M,,  to   carry  out  the   n-ork.      Seventy  or  eighty 
families  were   tlien  removed,  tlieir  furniture  and  belongings  tiirood  oat 
of  doors,  and  the  doorways  of  iheir  homes,  which  it  is  a  piini»liable  offence 
to  re-occupy,  rtcughly  filled  iip  with  the  stone  which  everywhere  aboauds. 
Ah  is  customary,  the  Relieving  Officer  irna  in  attendance  to  offer  to 
any    who  chosu  to  accept  it,  the  shelter  of  the  workhouHC,      No  ooe 
accepted  it,  but  all  preferred,  iu  such  shelter  as  they  could  best  obt*iu,  to 
brave  tbe  winter  weather — happily  for  them  unustudly  mild.      During 
the  six  weeks  which  have  elapsiHl  since  this  oeeurred,  they  have  so  !«• 
inained,  some  In  lodgings   paid  for  hy  the   guardians,  some    iu  their      i 
neighbours'  bouses,  and  many  others  under  tcmporarj'  shelters,  which  fl 
they  have  built  in  ns  close  proximity  as  possible  to  thrir  own  homes.     I 
have  twice  visited  a  number  of  these  cabins, — "  Lousccu"  (pronoonccd 
"  houiihcen"), — vhieh  fdiow  some  skill  and  rcsonree  in  tlic  formation  of  a 
dwelling.    TTnder  the  shelter  of  some  large  block  of  granite,  a  trench  of 
about  two  feet  in  depth  is  dug  aloug  its  base,  which  thus  forms  a  waJl  onooe 
&idc,  whilst  the  soda  dug  out  form  the  ends  and  the  low  wall  needed  (hr 
the   other    sides  of  the    dwelling;  a    few    timbers    slanting    apwards 
to   the  stone,  and  covered  with   sods  or  straw,  form  the  rool     Some' 
such   cabins   have  chimneys,  others  not.      The  sizes  vary  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  in  length  by  six  to  nine  in  widtli,  and  the  heights  from  four 
to  sir  feet.     'Within  arc  found  whatever  rclica  of  famiture  may  have 
been  saved  from  the  wreck ;  some  straw  forms  the  bedding  or  ooven  the 
damp  door. 
^  Iu  these  cabins  1  foand  probably  tweoty  families,  varying  from  four 
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or  five  to  Hevcn  aud  cigUt  in  number — old  and  yoang — from  infants  to 
the  inevitable  "  crone,"  or  old  grandmother,  wlio  so  often  forms  part  of 
the  household  of  the  Irish  [lexHaut.  These  people  were  temporarily  sup- 
ported, in  part  by  the  Uniou  (which  allows  2».  per  week  for  a  family), 
bnt  chiefly  I  believe  from  the  money — now  rapidly  wasting — wliiob 
they  had  scraped  together  to  pay  the  amount  of  rent  which  tliey 
offered,  but  which  was  refused.  Most  of  the  people  .<i[iukeu  to  dcnired 
to  emigrate.  If  they  conid  but  obtain  help  for  this,  they  would  willingly 
go.  Some  were  very  importunate  for  help  for  this  purpose.  None  asked 
for  money  as  charity.  One  fine,  strong  man,  who  had  four  years 
ago  built  a  house  of  a  superior  class,  costing  him  .£1C  and  labour,  with 
wiudowi  and  plastered  walls  and  timbered  roof,— now  wrecked, — was 
especially  in  earnest.  He  could  find  the  half  of  the  fare,  ho  said,  if  the 
rwt  was  to  be  had.  He  had  a  young  %vife  with  nn  infant  two  weeks 
old,  one  other  cliild,  and  his  wife's  sister,  who  could  not  be  left  behind. 
"  Could  nothing  be  done  to  help  him  ?"  He  was  »«r«  he  "  could  earn 
A  living  in  America."  1  hope  he  may  hove  tlie  chance  ere  long.  Some 
said  they  must  go  into  the  workhouse :  they  could  not  boar  the  weather 
longer  for  their  chilJreft ;  they  were  growing  weak.  This  would,  no  doubt, 
be  the  wisest  course  for  them,  and  T  strongly  urgtd  a  man  whose  wife 
expected  soon  to  he  confined  to  take  her  tliere. 

At  present  the  ouZ-door  relief  given  is  so  small  that  it  has  not  become 
a  serious  burden  Lo  the  electoral  dirisiou  ;  and  na  this  is  not  allowed  to  be 
giren  for  more  than  a  month,  except  in  cases  of  illueas  or  emergency, 
the  grants  will  probably  shortly  cca»c. 

As  to  the  eviction  of  tenants  who,  having  the  means,  wilfully  with- 
held the  rent,  I  have  nothing  to  eay.  The  withholding  of  the  payment 
of  a  just  debt,  whether  for  rent  or  otherwise,  when  means  exist  for  its 
discharge,  is  simply  diahouesly  ;  and,  in  one  way  or  other,  it  is  right 
that  the  payment  should  l>c  enforced.  But  when  evictions  take 
place  among  the  very  poor,  who,  when  evicted  from  the  miserable 
dwelling  which  has  served  as  a  home  and  has  been  the  roof-tree 
perhapA  of  general ionii,  have  absolutely  no  means  whatever  for  their 
support  hut  the  workhonse,  there  arises  in  my  mind  a  most  serious  ques- 
tion AS  to  the  propriety  of  the  State  being  called  on  to  employ  all  its 
powers  to  enforce  the  debt,  without  some  other  ultcmattvc  to  offer  than 
the  dreaded  workhouse. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  these  cases  the  mud  or  stone 
cabin,  however  miscralile,  the  cultivation  and  reclamation,  however 
imperfect,  ore  all  the  work  of  the  evicted.  But  for  the  exertions  of  thcae 
small  cultivntont — and  I  am  now  Bpcuking  of  the  very  small  holdings— ~ 
the  stony  or  hog  lands  which  they  till  would  in  a  vast  number  of  cases 
simply  return  to  the  aboriginal  state.  It  is  true  tliat  the  wild  posture  or 
monutaiu  laud  over  which  their  few  sheep  or  cattle  hare  grazed  might 
B     be  made  use  of,  and  probably  to  hrttcr  ailvantagc,  bv  the  owner ;  but  tbi 
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jireviousljr  paif!  15».  and  20*.  per  acre  would  in  many  cases  go  oat 
cuUJYatioti  aiid  produce  little  reut,  oulcsa  indeed  tlicj"  were  absorbed  lir 
neighbouring  holders.  The  Rmnll  Iioldioppi,  the  huuger  for  land,  ariMlig 
from  the  abscucc  of  any  demand  for  labour,  chiefly  give  the  land  iti 
value  for  rentnl.  No  one  looking  bacTc  to  the  evictions  of  18i7-8,  which 
included  many  small  tennnts,  a»  well  as  those  occupying  larger-siied 
farms,  can  doubt  that  much  of  the  bitterness  existing  among  the  Trish  in 
America  baa  arisen  from  their  sense  of  inju)*tice  under  the  liardships  then 
inflicted.  And  now,  when  the  failure  of  the  crops  of  187S-80  haa  again 
plunged  these  poor  smUl  holders  of  land  into  the  Slough  of  Despond,  aa 
regards  both  rcat  and  other  debts,  it  hardly  Bccms  credible  that  the 
"resourees  of  civilization"  should  httve  no  other  remedy  at  hand  than 
an  army  of  soldiers  and  police — no  other  solace  for  tbeir  misery  than 
the  workhoiuc  or  the  roadside. 

Under  the  existing  clauses  of  the  Poor  Lav  Act,  above  quoted, 
ample  powers  seem  to  be  given  to  Unions  to  borrow  money  for  Kmif^ra- 
tion.  ITiat  which  scenw  lacking  is  the  power  to  borrow  for  a  long 
term  in  place  of  a  short  one. 

In  looking  at  the  clunscs  of  the  Poor  fjaw  Act,  a  gradual  growth  ii 
evident.  These  provisions,  limited  at  first  to  a  Grf.  rate  for  those  wlio 
are  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  and  cunfniing  the  asaistaDCe  to  those 
who  emigrated  to  the  colonics,  gradually  extend  to  any  destitute  poor 
persons  within  the  diatrict--give  power  to  Unions  to  raise  a  1*.  rate, 
and  to  borrow  for  seven  years  on  debenture  any  sum  within  the  linutof 
11».  8rf.  in  the  pound  on  the  annnnl  value  of  the  electoral  division, — suci 
leave  the  place  of  emigration  to  be  chosen  by  the  emigrant.  Another 
claasc,  which  relates  to  the  cmigi'ation  of  families  whose  rental  is  ander 
;C5,  provides  that  Unions  may  raiac  one-third,  on  condition  that  the 
landlord  pays  the  remaining  two-tliirds. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  these  clauses  are  In  the  right  direction,  aoil 
that  the  Poor  Law  Boawls  are  on  the  whole  the  best  agencies  for  carrying 
out  any  voluntary  Emigration  wliich  is  aided  by  the  State,  or  jointlT 
by  the  State  and  Union.  That  which  seems  to  be  needed  to  make  them 
efficient  and  operative  for  the  relief  of  certain  Weatem  Unions  is  that 
a  short  Act  should  he  passed  empowering  the  Treasuiy  to  make  spcciil 
adrancca  to  these  Unions,  repayable  in  twenty-five  years  at  a  very  lo» 
or  nominal  rate  of  interest.  This  assistaiicc  should  be  applied  solely  to 
those  who  of  their  own  free  will  are  desirous  to  emigrate.  In  the  c»k 
of  evicted  tenants,  itouglit  to  be  imperative  that  the  offer  of  emigration 
or  the  workhonse  should  he  made  as  an  aUernntlvc.  And  the  Itclieviag 
Officer  who  attends  evictions  should  be  empowered  to  make  the  offer,  and 
prepare  his  list  accordingly. 

But  it  will  bo  argued  that  the  coat  of  Kmigratlon  will  be  so  enonnoni, 
that  if  widely  taken  advantage  of,  neither  Union  nor  landhird  could 
the  stnuQ. 

In  reply  it  may  be  said,  that   the  cost  of  maintenance  in  the 
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house  Dov  f&Us  upon  tbe  Union  or  electoral  dlviaion  in  vbicU  the   * 
paoper  residea,  ami  tliat  thus  tbc  owucr  of  the  soil  in  at  present  liable, 
especially  ia  tlie  poor  Uuioua,  where  fbur-fifllia  of  the  holdings  are  under 
£4  valuation  and  the  poor-ratca  arc  paid  hy  the  laudlord. 

It  is  true  that  the  uuvilliuguesa  ou  the  part  of  the  erictcd  or 
impoverisbed  tciuiit  to  enter  the  workhouse  is  so  great  as  almost  to 
relieve  the  XJuion,  but  tLi$  docs  not  alter  the  fuct  of  the  liability  for  the 
payment,  nor  dispose  of  the  neccs-^ity  cxistiiij^  for  tho  relief  offered. 

What,  then,  is  the  present  yearly  cost  to  any  Union  or  electoral 
division  of  a  fa.mily  in  the  worltbQUK?  Taking  the  average  numher  of 
a  family  at  five,  and  the  weekly  cost,  including  clothing,  at  d«,  Sd,  per 
head  per  vcck  in  the  house,  yrc  Lave  a  yearly  coat  for  the  family  of 
X47  ISt.,  which  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  term,  and  has  to  be 
defrayed  in  the  year  in  irhich  it  is  incurred.  The  annual  cost,  then,  of 
five  families  in  the  workhouse,  taking  it  at  £bO  a  family,  is  £290, 
payable  in  the  year  in  wliicU  it  is  incurred. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  emigration  for  a  family  of  5vc, 
including  outfit  and  passage  to  Canada  or  the  United  Btatea,  could 
certainly  be  eflcctcd  for  £ifO,  leaving  a  little  margin  for  contingencies, 
and  might,  if  the  permission  was  granted  as  proposed,  be  levied  on  the 
district  over  a  long  term  of  years.  Taking,  then,  this  amount  as 
repayable  iu  25  years,  you  have  an  annual  charge  of  £2  for  principal 
and  10«.  for  interest  (at  1  per  cent.),  as  the  actual  cost  of  placing  iu 
n  laud  beyond  the  possibility  of  want,  and  with  the  probability  of 
success,  a  family  of  five  persons,  whose  only  chance,  had  they  remained, 
was  beggary  on  their  miserable  holdings  or  the  fvorkhouae. 

Let  us  suppose  that  one  hnndred  families  were  thus  asHistcd  from 
impoverished  Unions,  such  as  Newport,  Weatport,  Belmullet,  and  others 
in  Mayo,  or  Oughterard  and  CHfden  in  Galway ;  at  iJSO  per  family  wc 
hare  a  total  of  £5,000.  Spread  this  over  25  years,  as  proposed,  and 
what  do  wc  find?  That  for  the  same  annual  sum — £250  a  year  (£200 
principal  and  X50  interest) — as  would  be  rc[iuircd  permanently  to  keep 
five  families  in  the  workhouse,  100  families  mny  be  helped  to  a  laud 
of  plenty. 

On  the  side  of  tbe  Treasury,  the  advance  for  the  emigration  of 
100  families  at  £5,000  per  Union,  supposing  the  number  of  I'nioua 
needing  help  to  amount  to  20,  would  he  £100,000  a  year, — barely 
the  cost  of  a  trial  of  a  100-ton  gun,  which  is  cast  aside  next  year  as 
worthless.  To  the  whole  20  Unions  this  sum  would  involve  an  annual 
outlay  of  £4,000  a  year  for  principal,  or,  per  Union,  £200,  and  interest 
in  addition,  if  demanded.  Surely  it  is  nut  too  tuuch  to  ask  that  the 
Exchequer  might  lend  without  interest  £100,000  a  year  for  five  years 
for  the  assistance  of  the  mass  uf  impoverished  tenants  iu  certain  well- 
asccrtuined  districts  in  Ireland, — if,  indeed,  a  free  grant  is  not  possible 
of  one-half  or  even  the  whole  aum  rci^uircd  for  emigration. 
»a  what  way  could  these  people  be  more  truly  helped? 
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Dnriug  tlie  past  lialf-ccnniry  it  has  gradually  become  evident  tiint  the 
attempt  of  these  little  Wcstcra  holders  to  maiutain  tltcmselvcs  with  any 
degreo  of  comfort  is  an  imposaibiUty.  Living  from  band  to  tnouth,  oa 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  destitution,  the  failnrc  of  their  crops  ereii 
ftir  a  Hiugle  year,  spite  of  the  yearly  earnings  iu  England  by  which  alone 
In  many  diHtricts  their  rent  has  been  paid,  baa  eauaed  the  wail  of  want 
and  huiipcr  to  asct-tid  to  bcavrn. 

The  ita possibility  that  any  of  the  g:reat  benefits  conferred  by  the  Land 
Act  upon  tcnaats  of  lai^r  holdings,  eau  render  the  condition  of  these 
Fmall  tenants  better  in  the  fnciire,  or  make  them  an  improving  and  inde- 
pendent race  of  small  cnltivntorsj  has,  wc  ihiuk,  bec^u  ubnudautly  slionrn. 
Both  the  vorn-oat  soil  and  moist  climate  and  the  petty  suhdiviaion  of 
the  holdings  are  against  them.  And,  though  they  arc  $>urronndcd  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  and  nildemess  land,  the  improbability 
of  the  reclamation  of  soil  ao  poor  in  quality  that,  even  in  spite  of  the 
demand  for  land  in  past  days  from  a  much  larger  population,  it  hw 
ulwiiys  been  considered  worthlctts,  has  also  been  pointed  out. 

Can,  then,  that  be  true  patriotism  which  would  coiideinn  the«« 
people  to  remain  in  their  bog-liuts  ?  Surely,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  the  cry  of  "  Ireland  for  the  Iriah*'  is  one  to  which,  as  their 
bitter  experience  ahowa,  they  hare  already  liistcned  too  long.  Hope  for 
them  has  been  too  long  deferred.  Uut  iu  that  laud,  scarcely  a  week, 
away  from  their  native  Bliore,  tow.irds  which  they  so  often  direct  a 
wistliil  gaze,  peopled  in  part  hy  their  own  kith  and  kin,  there  is  to  he 
found,  not  only  an  abundant,  nay,  an  inaatiato  demand  for  welUpaid 
labourers,  for  men,  women^  and  r'lildrcn,  but  abo  millious  of  fertile 
acres  demanding  for  their  cultivation  and  improvement  the  only  article 
which  these  poor  Irishmen  have  to  sell — the  banc  and  xiaew  now  lyinp 
idle  and  worthless. 

Never  at  auy  time  hnvc  the  inducements  to  Kmigratiou,  or  the 
preparations  made  for  the  reception  of  emigrants  of  the  class  under 
consideration,  been  so  great.  The  Canadian  GovcrDmcnt  offers  to  all 
bond  fide  settlers  free  grants  of  BO  or  160  acres  of  land;  and  on  landing 
at  Quebec,  guides  arc  in  readiness  either  to  direct  the  emigrant  to 
these  Inudt  or  to  give  information  as  to  the  places  in  which  labour  i> 
most  ID  demand.  Of  other  colonics  I  am  not  able  to  9i)ealc  from 
personal  knowledge,  but  that  liberal  oifcrs  are  made  by  them  for  the 
passage  and  conduct  of  cniigninta  is  well  known. 

In  the  United  Stotca  the  demand  for  labour  is  almost  unlimited, 
and  in  order  to  meet  that  prtivision  which  all  wcll-wiahcrs  for  the  success 
of  the  emigrant  must  desire,  means  arc  not  wanting  for  placing  him 
heyoud  the  reach  of  tlic  tcmptotions  of  the  great  seaboard  cities.  The 
Catholic  colonics  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  uadcrthe  guidance  and  direc- 
tion of  Bishop  Irclaud  (himself  an  Irish  refugee),  offer  the  greatest  possible 
adrantages  for  the  settler  who,  with  a  very  few  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
desires  to  obtain  laud,  and  to  assist  to  found  in  the  fertile  prairiea  of 
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the  Now  World  colonies  of  ladartrioiu  end,  because  indastrioos,  contented 
Irisluueu. 

Auuther  ot  these  Cnlonies  U  tbat  of  the  IrUh  aud  Americati  Colcmi- 
zatioL  Assfwiatioii,  unrfcr  tlic  matmgeniDnt  of  Mr.  Joh«  Swcctroon,  situated 
on  very  fertile  land  iu  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Svcctman  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  [Mwr  Irish  families  to  ptirchaso  land  aad  com 
mcnce  a  new  life  there  under  iho  greatest  advanligos,  Eighty  acrca  of 
land  are  here  offered  lo  the  emigrant  at  a  rery  low  price,  and  money  i» 
advanced  for  this,  a4  well  as  for  the  building  of  the  little  shanty  and  for 
the  purchase  of  the  necessary  implements;  the  repayment  bciug  spread 
orcr  a  term  of  years. 

Mr.  Swcctman  lias  liimscir  embarked  a  very  coaaiclcrahlc  fortune 
in  the  andertaking,  and  i>cr80uaUy  superintends  the  whole  husiiieaa 
on  the  spot,  witliout  cost  to  the  Awociation.  Already  fifty  or  sixty 
families  hare  been  settled;  thirty  or  forty  more  have  been  selected 
this  year;  and  want  of  funds  for  free  passages  alone  prevents  double 
or  treble  the  number  being  taken  out.  Mr.  Sweotman  baa  set  a 
really  uublc  example  of  what  may  be  dono  by  an  Irish  goatlcman  for 
the  benefit  of  his  poorer  neighbour*.* 

No  man  is  more  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  oountrymen  thnn 
Mr.  Vere  Foster,  of  Relfasl,  for  bis  practical  devotion  to  tbo  interests  of 
the  ptoplc.  T>ceply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  emigration  as  ooe 
means  of  assisting  the  poverty  of  the  West,  Mr.  Vurc  Foster  has,  during 
a  few  recent  years,  at  his  own  eoat  issued  10,000  assisted  passage  ticket* 
of  £3  each.  Limiting  hia  efforts  to  Donegal,  Counaught,  and  other 
vestcru  counties,  and  to  assisting  young  women,  for  whose  Bcrricca  as 
servants  there  is  always  a  demnud  in  America,  Mr.  Poster  has  through 
the  agency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  raade  bis  practical  bcuevuleuce 
extend  to  nearly  cvtrj  parish  in  tliese  western  districts, 

Iu  a  circular  just  issued  Mr..  Foster  says  : — 

"  I  have  rcceatly  addressed  a  circidar  to  those  clergymen  from  whose 
parishea  the  greater  number  of  giria  emigrated,  asking  tidings  of  their 
saooMs  in  their  adopted  country,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  appending 
hereto  extracts  from  all  the  letlcnt  which  I  have  received,  and  which  are 
uniformly  of  a  most  satisfactory  character. 

"  'ilic  time  is  fast  approaebiug  when  I  shall  have  reached  the  end  of 
my  resources,  and,  hariiig  demonstrated  that  the  desire  for  assistance  is 
videttprcad,  tbat  the  clergy  of  oil  denomiuatious  sympathise  with  the 
poon-r  loembers  of  their  congregations  in  that  desire,  and  that  tlio 
emigration  of  the  poor  girls  iu  qucstioa  has  been  attended  with  signal 
and  almost  universal  iniccess  and  contentment,  T  now  desire  lo  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  active  co-operation  of  societies  and  indi%Hduals  ou 

*  Any  further  inronnatinn  whicli  dutIm  needed  in  rofcrooct  to  this  adiuitnltloiiutancttaf 
Iru}i  Mlf-hol}!,  guv  be  bad  luwa  itp|i!i«utioa  to  Mr.  JofinSircctBuui,  who  U  at  proKot  iu 
]>nblui,  or  to  tha  Secratuy  at  tlis  trwh  Mid  Ancnaan  C^loniutiou  A**QOt>tioD,  \'l,  ii«utb 
Vraikrlck  Stnei,  DnUia. 
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both  MdM  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  proridiag  of  funds  to  pay  oceaa 
puuges,  &nd  in  tlie  fonrarding  of  passengers  »hort  of  faoda  and  friends 
fifom  the  seaports  to  temporwy  homt»  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
In  the  absence  of  any  ftuociation.  for  the  purpose  I  would  gladly  take 
cbat^  of  and  ndminintcr  funds  subscribed  for  the  payment  of  oceftn 
passages,  and  I  hope  that  conventual  communities,  or  lay  societies, 
especially  in  New  York,  Philadcl|ihia,  Boston,  and  Montreal,  may  be 
generously  provided  with  funds  by  tlie  Iriah  and  uoa-Izish  Amerieu 
InitT  for  the  reception  of  friendless  poor  girls  who  may  be  recommended 
lo  them  by  their  clergj'  iu  Ireland,  aud  for  their  tiavclUag  cbti^es  info 
the  interior,  where  they  would  receive  further  temporary  assistance  from 
the  local  clergy  and  their  congregations.  Twenty-five  doUara  is  the 
sum  which  I  desire  to  raise  in  aid  of  each  emigrant." 

In  the  same  circular  Mr.  Vcrc  i-ostcr  gives  uo  less  than  fterenty-eigfat 
replies  fn>m  the  Catholic  cler^  in  answer  to  inquiries  during  the  past 
autnniii;  and  the  following  toiy  be  ^ven  as  fair  Rpccimcus  of  the  replies: — 

1.  "I  Itar*  made  careful  inrjuiry  about  ihom,  and  have  to  stale  thxt  the 
aeeounts  iir«  good,  and  that  they  are  all  <U-ing:  well.  I  liavc  nlso  to  slate  tliat 
tb«re  are  many  giila  in  this  paruli  who  aie  vexy  desirous  of  emigrating,  but  who 
are  unable  to  do  so  in  ccnu-'iiienekof  not  being  able  to  pravide  the  balance  which 
is  neccaaary,  in  ndilitioii  tu  your  subseriptioa  oi  £'l." 

2.  "  W"c  hare  received  letters  from  thosn  young  girU  who  went  to  Amoriea 
from  this  part  of  tho  country.  They  giro  a  very  gntiiyiiig  account  of  their 
suooess  BO  far  in  tbeir  adopted  country;  almost  all  nii>t  tbtdr  itisods  upon 
arrtviog  there.  They  have  expected  them.  They  arc,  and  hava  reMoe  to  be 
delighted,  having  left  boni(3  of  mittcrj-  and  wrvlchedueas  ta  go  to  a  eoaatry  where 
faoQCsC  industry  receives  its  reward.  I  h.ive  no  doubt  many  are  anxious  to 
emigrate  h;irl  llioy  mcann.  When  I  A:;ccrtnin  their  number,  I'll  bo  happy  to 
forward  their  names  and  co-oporate  iu  every  wny  with  your  bencrolenc  and 
patriotic  purpose." 

3.  "  In  reply  to  your  forour  to  hand  this  morning,  1  beg  to  say  that,  so  far  u 
fell  under  my  observation,  the  girls  who  left  tiiia  parish,  and  were  assisted  by 
you,  have  sent  clieeriug  accouuta  witb  vuiull  txauittanccs  of,  say,  from  £,t  Xn 
i8,  to  tlieir  pareiita ;  very  muiiy  of  the  girts  who  left  in  early  firing  thla  year 
have  seat  small  remittances." 

4.  "  Out  of  jvvcry  twenty  girls  who  left  this  pariah  for  America  nineteen  weatto 
join  their  unclca  or  aunts  and  other  near  and  dear  rolaliTes  in  the  '  Land  of  the 
^Vest,'  so  thnt  for  tlumi  an  organiuition  of  cliaritable  and  influeatiBi  persoosabU 
and  willing  to  direct  and  protect  friondlciw  and  poor  girls  it  not  necesaary, 
tlioiigli  such  a  body  might  be  UBcfnl.  I  know  not  any  small  fiinaer  or  «-orkiaaa 
here  who  has  not  dear  and  near  friends  in  America,  and  these  in  very  nUBy 
instaMcos  implore  their  poor  relations  to  join  tbem." 

b,  "  I  was  waiting  to  see  the  parents  of  those  girls  who  availed  themeelvea  of 
the  assisted  emigration,  in  order  to  bo  in  a  posiiiun  to  give  you  the  desireil 
iBformatiori.  I  have  Icnriioil  with  pleasurg  that  thes«  girls  are  doing  well,  thai 
diey  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  places  on  their  arrival  in  Ameriea." 

C.  "  Such  an  organization  aa  you  refer  to  would  he  moot  desirable.  It  ts  aoiae- 
wliat  strange  that  steps  have  not  been  taken  in  that  direction  up  to  tliia.  l(ow> 
ever,  there  is  hnrdly  a  family  of  the  middlo  or  very  poor  classes  in  Ireland  at 
prvicnt  Uiat  hus  not  scot  one  or  nioic  of  its  inenibora  to  AmctJca,  ao  tb«t 
intending  cmigrnnts  as  a  rule  will  have  some  near  relatives  or  friends  to  go  to." 

'  Jn  reply  to  your  saveral  tineriea  I  beg  to  slate  : — 
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7.  *'  The  girls  who,  aided  by  you,  went  from  my  parWi  iw  90  f«  doing  well, 
and  Assisting  their  p^or  rebtivca  at  home,  together  with  pacing  the  piasages  of 
otiieca  ouU 

8.  "  I  am  quit*  oertaiD  that  many,  veir  aifiny  boys  a.nd  girUwc  dtairous  of 
emigniting,  biit  are  prevpnterl  by  want  of  means,  an<l  I  fiilly  concor  with  you 
tiiat  imnki?ns«  beaeGta  would  be  coDfcrred  ou  poor  eTOigrmiTa,  who  nrc  fnandleM 
JD  AmericA,  if  the  clei|ry,  conventual  communtiice,  or  others,  would,  at  Uic  port* 
of  arrival  and  in  the  interior  of  ihu  country,  provide  sofc  and  lucrative  cinpltiy* 
meat  for  thnm. 

9.  "  Miiny  ports  of  the  West  of  IrcfiLnd  arc  overcrowded.  Kitli«r  migration  of 
einigrnt;on  is  certainly  nccdied,  nnd  as  migration  is  vi^  improbable,  1  am  of 
opinion  that  many  amall  aad  poor  ^met9  would  gladly  oiiiigiace  if  lliey  had 
fiivoHToble  proapecla  in  otlier  countries." 

10.  "The  accouiita  which  have  oonie  from  llie  girls  of  this  pnriah  who  have 
emigrated  arc  very  f;ivourabl».  Some  have  sent  money  home  to  their  parents 
and  relatives. 

"  Th»e  arc  still  a  good  many  girls  anxious  to  go,  and  mort  of  those  are  of  tho 
fiirmcr  class,  young  and  nicely  educated.  Some  ure  unablo  to  go  on  account  of 
not  having  enough  of  means. 

"  A  society  such  ns  tliut  spoken  of  lias  bMO  already  considered  by  priests  and 
re]i]fious  in  .America. 

"Nothing  would  alTurd  mo  more  plcasuro  than  to  hear  that  an  organization  to 
protect  thfi  friendless  femBJca  in  Ampnca  was  set  on  foot, 

"  It  would  bo  a  grcait  matter  to  have  a  '  home'  for  the  f^rla  in  New  York  and 
other  ports  on  landing  :  owing  to  inexperience  tliey  are  often  at  o  lusa  how  to  act 
and  how  to  avoid  danger." 

11.  "i   have  just  returned  from   Canada In  all   caaea  that  I  hara 

ittet,  with   uno  exception,  the  girls  are  happy  and   would  not  come   back  on 

irty   condition Tho   want  of  fomale  help  is  thu  greatest  now  in  tho 

dominion.     In  nil  Ontario  the  cry  of  the  people  I  mixed  with  was,  Send  us  as 

many  girls  aa  you  can I  have  received  comniiaaiona  to  send  out  !!50 

girls,  but  I  am  straitened   with   means.     May  I  expect  n  continuance  of  yotir 
gmnia?  .  .  .  ." 

12.  ".  .  .  .  Upon  clone  and  individual  iniuiry  I  find  all  those  poor  girls 
have  remitted,  within  the  past  few  months,  small  sums  of  money  varying 
fniin  £2  Wi.  to  £5,  and  all  have  promised  to  send  moro  at  CliriHimasi 
With  regard  to  tho  (irat  query,  1  msiy  tell  you  I  havo  some  exporiciicfl  of 
American  life,  and  huw  i>L-opIti  do  generally  succeed  there.  Individual  members 
of  fauiilies  will  still  cmigratv  as  before,  and  many  of  thom  may  and  will  aucoeed 
here,  tliero,  and  cvei-ywliere  tlirough  the  States  and  elMwhere;  but  tho  way  I 
would  recommend  emigration  would  be  let  some  oneor  more  tnistwortliy  persons 
go  out  to  America,  and  carefully  look  round  and  select  a  settlement,  get  means 
to  erect  some  aiiaiUies  at  least  thereon,  and  when  thus  provided  bring  out  wliolo 
families  or  large  numbt'rs  of  farailiwi,  and  let  them  settle  down  in  their  several 
lots,  build  and  rebuild,  till  and  grow  provisions  for  thcmselvca  for  the  coming 
year,  and  have  some  means  doled  out  to  such  ns  need  them  whilst  thf.  first  crop 
18  growing,  lly  this  means  they  one  and  all  will  be  very  soon  independent,  and 
set  an  exninplo  to  olliers  to  follow  and  do  likewise,  and  tnufi  escape  poverty,  idle- 
ness, and  enforced  privation  nl  home.  The  fierntana  tlius  act ;  they  e<|uat  down, 
build  liouet^a,  cut  out  farms,  till  and  improve  thtim,  and  soon  you  11  see  church, 
school-house,  and  shops  spring  up  as  if  by  ningic,  and  peace  and  plen^  reigu 
around. 

"  Permitting  tlie  Irish  to  flock  into  the  towns  and  cities  of  America,  they  soon 
get  a  distnstc  for  ruruE  life,  their  nnttiml,  suitable,  and  most  ctigibia  course,  and 
licrtcQ  the  failure  of  so  many  Irish  to  succeed,  whilst  cth«r  nationalities  spread 
out,  prosper  and  grow," 

IS.  "  I  bi^g  to  state  that  tlie  accounts  from  the  poor  girls  who  left  this  parish 
this  year  are  satisfuctor)-.    There  ore  a  few  ol  whom  nothing  has  bc*n  heard 
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^HN  thejr  led.  There  are  scrorul  glili  lier«  who  are  anxious  to  go  to  Anieriea, 
but  bavo  no  iu«iiruL  I  Lnow  fir«  or  aix,  jtorae  of  whom  1  could  rocoiiiin«n<i  M 
IJTst-chuM  scrranu  for  anj  hoiuo,  who  havo  friends  in  America,  and  arc  most 
anxious  to  zo,  but  have  not  the  means.  They  have  spokea  to  tn€  for  kid  wiihia 
tlid  l&tt  weolc. 

**  Aa  re^ur da  tiie  pro&pccUi  hfirc,  poverty  u  u  fLxttl  quantity,  Tor  Conottmara  it 
*  lieul  erat  in  ptinc'tpio  et  nunc  et  Mmjxr  M  iJi  «acu^'  tho  Iniid  of  wrctchcdacas 
anil  niiitiry," 

1 4.  '*  In  reply  to  tho  <meriefl  in  yonr  circular,  I  wish  to  say  tliat.  as  regards  Om 
girls  who  ei»igrnl«d  from  lliis  [«ri.^),  they  arc  going  on  well,  and  give  very  oatit- 
fa<:tory  accounu  of  the  country.  Sotne  of  them  have  «vea  witt  oiOD«y  txicf  to 
their  friends  in  a  vwy  djort  timo." 

15.  "1  scot;  olF,  witli  yoiir  help,  •  batch  of  eight  girli  last  summer  to  America. 
KeT«n  of  llieso  wrul«  lo  say  they  wei«  doing  vroU  ;  the  other,  I  uinlerstaad,  U 
doing  well  too.  Tlmsa  girla  have  sent  home  money,  one  aa  much  u  ten  pounds; 
another  paid  bcr  fathor'a  pastagc,  and  sent  money  homo  besides." 

One  OT  two  speak  less  brightly  of  the  prospeeta ;  ow  on/y  in  tones  of 
iliscoiirHgement ;  ull  are  uDaiiimous  as  to  the  inaportance  of  au  orgaou 
zaUoo  at  the  port  of  landing  for  the  oversight  and  protection  of  tlie 
girls  OD  Icmiliiig.  Tbis  subject  is  of  vast  iniportauce  for  all  classes  of  emi* 
gnuitA,  and  I  itm  glnd  to  know  is  receiving  much  attentiou  iu  iuQuculial 
quarters,  ^^eorly  oU  the  letters  refer  to  the  amoants  scut  home  louMiat 
rdulions  to  follow  their  example,  and  Mr.  Frater's  calculatioa  is  that 
each  girl  wlio  cnnigratcs  finds  the  funds  ueuded  to  bring  out  another. 

Willi  so  important  and  unprejudiced  a  mass  of  evidence  before  as^ 
even  if  wc  bad  none  other  to  n;ly  upon,  we  must  admit  that  the  case 
for  tbosc  who  insist  upon  the  immense  iuipurUuicv  and  beucfit  of  Emi- 
gration is  fully  made  out.  If  furtbur  evidcucc  ia  ncedDd,  every  travi^cr 
who  haa  visited  Cauada  or  the  United  Stntes  can  add  bis  tcstimonj. 

JDuriog  a  \'i«ic  to  these  countries  in  the  nutuinn  of  IH80,  I  made  it 
tny  special  duty  to  inquire  as  to  tlie  results  of  Kmigration.  My 
inquiries  extcudcd  to  Manitoba  iu  the  North-Wcat,  and  other  portioiu 
of  Canada,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Eiutcni  States.  The  reply  was 
uoiform.  Flare  your  Irish  labourer  or  small  fanner  on  the  land  and 
away  £rain  the  great  cities,  and  )iis  success  is  assured.  Leave  hitu  to 
fester  iu  our  great  seaport!),  and  lie  is  as  degraded  u  his  fellows  in  your 
own  ports  of  Liverpool  and  (ilasgow. 

Over  and  over  again,  I  .saw,  and  conversed  with,  Irishmen  who,  having 
come  out  in  rags,  are  now  highly-valued  servants;  ur  having  landed 
peuuiless,  are  uow  the  owners  of  land  and  housca,  and  arc  lookod  upon 
as  moat  useful  aud  industrious  citizens, 

I  was  especially  stniclc  with  this  iu  some  of  the  more  recently  settled 
State* — Minnesota,  for  instance — iu  which  whole  couuticB  were  formed 
and  settled  by  flourisliiug  Irishmen.  I  may  cite  the  evidence 
given  me  by  the  Iloa.  jVIcmher  for  ■  County,  iu  Canada,  which 
he  had  repreaeutcd  for  ucLU-ly  twenty  yeaxs,  who  informed  me  that 
a  large  proporLiou  of  his  coustttucuttt  were  doscendaittt  of  poor  Irishmen 
who  bad  fled  from  the  famine  of  lUt?.  Vury  few  of  the  older  people 
imug;    a  new  generation   bad  sprung  up— thriftj",  wcU  to  do. 
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HgOTtjna,  well  odacated,  and  raised  ph}'sica1)y.  mentally,  and  morally. 
"Why,"  said  my  friend,  as  he  dosed  Lis  eocomium  upon  the  improre- 
ment  of  Iiis  coastitunata,  "her  Majesty  might  raise  a  regiment  of 
Guardsmen  among  them,  they  arc  so  fine  a  set  of  men." 

lint  let  an  Irish  emigrant,  irho  has  not  bficii  more  than  a  year  ia  the 
country,  speak  for  himself.  The  foUomng  is  token  from  a  letter  from 
one  of  those  who  have  been  helped  "  to  a  better  land"  by  Miss  Gcorgiana 
Kennedy,  of  Uiibliii,  who  has  certainly  conferred  upon  her  oouutrymcn 
a  greater  boon  than  some  of  those  lattics  who  claim  to  be  considered 
patriots  and  adviwrs  of  the  people  : — 

TMter  /yont  Joseph  Conroif  to  Mfts  Kenneiltf. 

"Cnny  Mntry  C«.,  Mian.,  U.SA.,  DeMiiilxr  lit.  ISSl- 

" .  ...  Myaclf  and  my  fmnily  are  in  tlia  wry  best  of  good  health  at  prcscol. 
I  hare  bad  the  very  h^sa%  of  good  limk  hIdcc  I  arrivud  licro,  my  fumily  always 
keeping  bo  well  and  my  cow  :iiid  oxen  unil  all.  My  cropK  liave  done  well  from 
tbe  firM  day  wo  occupied  our  hoiito  and  eighty  acroe  of  Inotl.  I  liavo  got  all  my 
potntoet  secured,  about  sixty  buthola,  whioh  will  give  us  plon^  for  winter.  I  also 
have  my  Aue  saved  and  in  a  secure  stack  ready  for  threshing.  I  also  liave  my  TndLaa 
com  eiit  and  tiuoked  and  all  my  hay  secured,  and  I  am  now  aA«r  uding  my  hoow 
with  wood,  which  is  far  better  than  aodding.  1  also  have  lumber  to  ooU  it, 
whtcli  will  malcL-  it  quito  vr.imi.  I  am  husy  at  proaout  getting  my  aCablo  built 
and  hauling  firewood  from  Tracy. 

"Mr.  Sweetmaii  has  given  to  vv«ry  sc-ttlor  timber  for  siding  hta  Iionae  and 
ceiling  it,  aluiis;  with  fo'Ur  cords  of  drcnood  to  each  settler,  which  wa  arc  bus^ 
drawing  home  froai  Tr.icj.  I  am  butc  that  there  ia  not  a  gentlcnian  in  the  world, 
dawrveamore  praise  for  ail  his  doinj^e  towards  his  setllera  than  what  Mr.  Hweetraan 
doee — yen,  bo  ia  a  most  kiad-hoiirtGd  gentleman  and  smiles  iriih  joy  at  all  oar 
good  doisgn.  1  put  my  truBt  in  tUif  Alniiglily  God  in  all  my  undertakings, 
reapiog,  mowiiig,  ploughing,  Mowing,  buying,  or  felling,  I  do  aU  in  His  name 
that  guided  us  h<'re  acroas  tli9  Atlantic  to  gtir  loiioly  but  ha])py  homo,  ¥c^  any 
man  can  make  liim^eH  and  bin  homn  happy  if  ho  only  has  a  httlo  common  sense 
to  never  look  back,  nl  ways  to  look  to  the  future;  to  getall  his  crops  planted  in  time, 
and  to  rise  early  from  his  bed  every  morning  and  make  a  good  day's  work,  lie  ia 
»ur«  to  gH  on  and  do  good  for  niuisalf  and  bis  tamily;  and  also  he  will  be 
able  to  give  a  happy  return  to  Mr.  Sweetmaa  for  all  bis  good  doings  towards 

him Yea,  my  children,  they  are  away  from  all  had  vice,  tliey  will  see 

nothing  bad  here,  only  the  kind  word  of  their  fathr^r  and  mother.  ....  I 
also  feel  fcftppy  to  let  yon  know  that  I  have  got  my  winter  prAvisioiu  secured, 
and  I  have  got  all  my  work  dune  fur  wiuivi,  «iiJy  twu  tind  a  half  cordi  of 
wood  which  hes  yet  in  Tracy;  owing  to  the  sever*  frost  our  oxen  cannot  travel. 
Still  we  have  a  good  lire  burning,  wa  burn  hay  to  save  one  cord  mud  a  half  of 
firewood  that  I  kavo  already  at  hom'c;  iRhallbAvc  the  remaining  part  when  it  suowa 
some.  I  h&ve  got  my  dwolUng-bouze  sided  and  ceiled,  which  loavca  it  quite 
varm,  and  also  a  good  sod  hotue  for  my  oow  and  oxen,  and  two  pigs  I  bought 
At  four  dollars.  .  .  .  . " 

My  space  forbids  more. 

Again  let  me  repeat,  that  what  poor  Iriahmca  need  is  to  be  helped 
to  offer  in  the  best  market  the  only  ware  they  hare  to  dispose  of.  Tu 
deny  them  this,  on  the  ground  that  it  will  lessen  the  mimber  of  Irishmen 
^  ID  IrclaDd,  seems  to  loc  a  very  grave  reapousibiUty,  not  to  say  a  crime. 
I  Better  fur  a  prosperous  and  contented  Irelandj  with  four  milltODS  of 
I  people,  if  it  were  so,  than  a  pauperized,  impovorislicd,  and  discontented 
I        Ireland  with  five  or  eight  millions. 
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And  Burcly  if  aay  of  tite  so-called  "leaders  of  the  people"  o{ 
Irdottd  liail  uii}'  article  to  dUpose  of,  ut  prcseut  valueless  ia  Ireland,  but 
priceless  ill  Americu,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  transfer  or  take  it  theit. 
To  them  "Ireland  for  the  Iri&h"  would  theo  indeed  be  deemed  a  meanisg- 
teas  cry.  But  is  it  less  meaniiigleRs  when  tliat  article  is  labour,  and  the 
alternatireii  beggary,  or  iudepcndence  and  comfort? 

Much  fnUc  Hiid  merely  sentimental  talk  has  been  indulged  in  by 
certain  parties  to  the  infinite  injury  of  the  imporcrishcd  people.  Vslio 
crer  affects  to  speak  of  "  bauishmcat"  or  "  expatriation"  iu  refercucc  to 
the  multitudes  of  l^nglbihmcu  who  yearly  go  abroad  to  "  seek  tbetr 
fortuuca,"  and  who,  following  in  the  footatepa  of  their  forofatbera,  hiTe 
helped  to  colonize  aud  civilize  the  world  ?  And  In  the  greatness  of  soch 
enterprises  have  not  Irishmen  had  their  full  share  ?  Who  regards  with 
pity  the  founders  of  that  great  Western  Commonwealth  whose  descendants 
welcome  with  open  nrms  all  comcjs  from  the  Old  World  1 

We  may  justly  regret  the  necessity  which  the  changed  conditions  of 
agriculture,  or  the  impovrrishcd  soil  and  climate  aud  small  boldings,  or 
any  oilier  causes  combined,  impose  upon  Irlahnien  to  leave  their  natire 
land;  hut  to  oppose  the  departure  of  thonsauds,  who  arc  unable  to 
obtain  a  decent  live[ihoo{l  iu  Ireland,  to  a  country  which  offers  them  laud 
at  the  lowest  price,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  highest  price  for  the 
labour  they  have  to  dispose  of,  seems  alike  sliortsigbted  and  impoUtia 
Just  aa  well  might  they  oppose  the  exportation  of  the  thousands  of 
tons  of  Irish  potatoes  now  leaving  for  New  York,  and  proclaim  that 
they  should  he  left  to  rot  at  borne. 

Unpatriotic  do  you  call  it  ?  It  Is  the  law  written  on  the  human 
race  ;  the  law  which  drew  Abraham  from  his  native  laud;  the  law  which, 
written  on  the  miuda  of  the  grout  Ai'yau  family,  led  Lbem  to  descend  from 
their  eastern  homes  to  people  aud  fertilize  the  plains  of  Europe ;  the 
law  which  led  Columbus  and  Vnsco  di  Gama,  and  a  host  of  othfrs,  to 
learch  for  and  to  point  out  the  great  New  World;  the  Law  which  has 
impelled  and  ia  now  impelling  tens  of  thousands  of  people  of  all  uation.* 
alities  iu  Kuropo  to  surge  forth  with  increasing  volume,  in  that  {-real 
wave  of  humanity  which  breaks  upon  the  shores  of  the  Western  World, 
nut  to  devastate,  hut  to  fertilize  and  bless.  Aud  in  that  vast  gathering 
of  all  Europcau  races  which  goes  to  form  the  great  American  uatiou, 
IreliLud  may  well  be  proud  to  have  eoutrihuted  hor  full  quota;  and, 
spite  of  some  omens  to  the  contrary,  the  world  may  be  congratulated 
that  both  the  sentiment  and  the  vivacity  of  the  Irish  race  will  thus  be 
perpetuated,  aud  will  help  to  mould  the  character  of  tho  Great 
EogUsh  Republic  of  the  Future. 

J.  II.  Teat. 


THE   POLTTICAL  CONDITION  OF  BELGIOAI. 


BGLOIUM  iit  oite  of  tite  smallest  countriei  of  Europe.  With  its  lire 
mitliuu  iuliabitauU  and  its  area  of  11,000  sciitorc  miles,  it  can 
exercise  uo  iafiueuce  over  the  cvcut5  which  occur  on  uur  continent.  At 
the  same  time,  certain  qacstioos  can  he  judged  perhaps  better  there 
than  eUewhere,  because  they  stand  out  prominently  in  relief  in  the 
national  life. 

Among  tlieac  qucstiona,  there  arc  two  to  which  I  winh  now  to  direct 
attention  :  the  jiuHtico-rcltgiaua  strife  tictirccn.  the  Liberals  and  the 
Clericals,  and  tlic  action  of  I'arliamentiicy  gorernmont. 

The  politico-religious  contest  between  Catholics  and  Liberals  cuist*  to 
a  greater  or  lta«  degree  in  all  Catholic  countries,  nnd  even  iu  Protes- 
tant ones  possessing,  like  Prussia,  Catholic  provinces:  but  novhere  i» 
political  life  more  completely  absorbed  by  this  antagonism  than  in 
Belgium,  nowhere  ure  the  lines  of  the  contest  more  clearly  traced. 
The  working  of  Parliameutary  government  descrvea  &[so  to  be  studied 
in  ikilgium  because  it  has  worked  so  regularly  iu  do  other  continental 

BtltC. 

In  onler  thoroughly  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  our  politico-religious 
strife,  we  must  ciut  a  glance  at  its  origin.  We  6ud  this  iu  the  const!* 
tutinn  adopted  by  tlic  Congress  after  the  Ucvolution  of  1830.  This 
constitution  enjoins  and  sanctions  all  the  freedom  and  liberty  which 
has  long  been  the  privilege  of  England,  and  of  the  States  she  has  founded 
in  America  and  Australia.  A  free  press,  liberty  as  regards  edueatiou, 
freedom  to  form  associations  or  societies,  provlucial  aud  communiil 
autonomy,  representative  administration — alt  eiacUy  as  iu  England. 

How  was  it  that  the  Coogrei-s  of  1830,  the  majority  of  whose  members 
belonged  to  the  Catholic  party,  came  to  vote  iu  favour  of  principle* 
opposed,  not  only  to^the  tradiiiona,  but  also  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic 
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Cliurcb  V  This  alug^ular  fact  is  explaiocd  by  tlie  writings  of  tlic  ccle* 
bratcd  priest  and  autlior^  La  Mcnnais,  vhosc  opinions  at  tliat  time 
exercised  the  greatest  inflacnec. 

La  McDDais's  fint  honk^  "  L'Essai  Bar  I'lndiffcrenee  en  MaCiere  de 
BeligioD,"  lowered  all  human  reaaoning,  and  delivered  iiji  wjciety  to  tbe 
omnipotent  guidance  oTthc  Fopc.       This  work,  enthusiast icallj  pcnucil 
by  biahops,  seminarists,  and  pricsta,  cstahli-sliat  the  author  ns  ao  unjire- 
ccdeutcd  authority.     \Vhcnf  after  tbc  year  1828,  be  pratcutlcd  that  tlie 
Church  would  regain  her  former  power  by  sepoiatiDg  hcreclf  Irom  the 
SUitCj  retaining  ouly  her  liberty,  moat  of  bis  ndmirere  professed  themaehei 
of  his  opinioD.     The  Vatican  was  from  the  first  uneasy  at  these  ncv  ■ 
ideas,  irhieh  were  6et  forth  with  a  vigour  and  entlimiasni  comparable  to 
the  urdour  of  the  Apoetles  of  old  ;  but,  disturbed  at  the  liberal  fermeo- 
tation  vhich  tben  agitated  all  Europe,  the  Pope  dare  not  openly  coodenu) 
tbc   writer,   whom    all    looked  upon   as  its  most   powerful  protector, 
Nearly  all  Belgian  pricBts  were  at  ihat  time  La  Mennaisifns. 

They  accepted  tlio  i»!paratiou  of  Cbureh  and  State,  and,  in  tbedr 
enthusiastic  iiitoxicatiou,  craved  but  liberty  to  reconquer  the  vorid. 
It  wa;i  thua  that  Catholics  and  Liberals*  united  to  vote  for  Belgium  the 
constitutiou  tttill  in  existence  after  a  hatf-ccatury.  lu  1832,  Pojie 
Gropory  XVI.,  as  Vcuillot  tells  us, "  burled  a  thunderbolt  at  the  Belgian 
constitution  in  its  cradle."  In  a  famouB  Encyclk-al,  since  incessantly 
<]uoted,  the  Pope  declared,  ex  citthtdrd,  that  modern  liberties  were  a 
plague,  "a  delirium,"  from  whence  incalculable  ctIIs  would  inevitably 
flow.  Shortly  aftcrwardH,  the  true  author  of  the  Belgian  conatitntioD, 
lia  Meunuis,  having  been  to  Rome  in  tlie  vain  Iioik:  of  couverting  the 
Fojic  to  bis  views,  waa  repulsed,  and,  a  little  later,  caat  out  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  The  xcparation  was  etfected.  There  wu  ii 
end  to  that  "  union"  of  Catholics  and  Liberals  which  had  over- 
tlirowu  King  William  and  founded  a  uew  political  order  in  Belgium. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  after  1838  that  the  (wo  pnrticit  diatioctly 
uiiiiGuiiced  their  miUigouism,  after  one  of  our  most  diatinguialud 
Members  of  Parliament,  M.  Paul  Dcvaux,  had  vciy  clearly  detincd 
the  dilTerent  principles  actuating  euch  party,  in  some  remarkable  article! 
publisliftl  in  hia  Revue  Nationale. 

The  Liberal  party  is  composed  of  all  who,  having  bith  in  hamaa 
reason  and  in  liberty,  fear  a  rotum  to  the  past,  and  desire  reforms  of 
all  sorts.  They  call  themselves  Conacrvativea,  becaiusc  they  consider  it 
their  first  duty  to  defend  tbe  Belgian  constitution,  which  they  look 
upon  as  menaced  by  Rome  and  the  Catholics.  In  this  party,  as  in  all 
others,  there  are  many  shades  of  opinion,  from  the  "  extreme  left,"  who 
desire  univcrBal  suffrage  combined  with  socialism,  and  who  wage  ewl- 
less  war  against  CathoUc  worship,  to  the  "  right"  who  continue  "  faithful 
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*  Wlini  Cfttholio  nro  mcnitonnl  u  npixMcd  to  t-ibersli,  it  U  m  rrgftMs  tlioir  poUtksl 
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to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers/'  rejecting  all  radical  inaovations, 
aiiil  whu  arc  only  separated  from  their  adversaries  by  their  iasistance 
ou  tho  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  jiolitics. 

The  Catholic  party  is  guided  uftieially  by  the  bishopH.  It  is  com- 
posed, in  the  first  place,  of  all  the  clergy,  of  the  courcrits  and  monaste- 
ries, and  of  thonc  who  from  a  sentiment  of  religious  oU'dicncc  do  as  thry 
arc  directed  by  the  bishop  of  the  dioccHC  and  tlie  Pope,  and  abo  of 
genuine  Conservative!),  otherwise  called  rcactioai^ts — that  is  to  say,  of 
Ihoso  who  consider  that  liberty  leads  to  oaarchy,  and  progress  to 
communism.  This  section  compmcs  the  groat  mass  of  Ihe  jjroprictow 
and  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  the  country  populations. 

Porctguers,  who  cauuot  foil  to  be  struck  by  the  similttude  cxiatiug 
ID  so  many  respects  between  Belgium  and  France,  must  uot  igtiore  a 
luost  important  difference  between  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  rural 
population  of  the  ttro  nations,  although  civil  a(Imiiii<(Cration  is  the  name 
in  each.  In  FrancEj  with  tho  exception  of  some  few  depai'tments,  the 
peasant  has  not  only  broken  loose  from  the  priest's  influence,  he  is 
cren  most  hostile  to  it.  In  Belgium,  on  the  contrary,  he  snhmibi 
willingly  to  it,  as  in  the  Rhine  proTiuccs,  the  Tyrol,  and  Canada — and 
crcu  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  thuse  lands  hitherto  considered  a»  the 
Church's  chosen  coiiutries,  Italy  and  Spain.  The  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence i»  this  :  in  FraiicCj  the  memory  of  the  anciea  regime,  hard  and 
cruel  as  it  was  in  its  financial  administration,  is  detested ;  and  the 
peasants,  purchasers,  and  proprietors  of  the  soil,  have  always  dreaded  a 
return  of  the  clergy  and  nobility.  In  Belgium,  on  the  contrary,  the 
peasant  wan  very  happy  under  Maria  Theresa,  and  never  purchased 
the  Aicns  natwataix  ,-  and,  as  a  result  of  this,  he  continue?  till  now 
<o  obey  unresistingly  his  priest  and  his  landlord,  never  having  had  his 
faith  or  confidence  in  them  shaken. 

The  strife  between  Catholics  and  Tjibcrals  commenced  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  .\t  the  time  of  the  Brahant  revolution  against  Joseph 
11.^  a  certain  set  accepted  the  notions  of  the  French  philosophers,  headed 
by  a  barrister,  Vouck.  Another  set  professed  Ultramoulane  opinions, 
and  their  leader  wjia  Van  dcr  Noot.  These  two  partirs,  crushed  during 
the  French  Kmpire,  found  themselves  face  to  Face  when  liberty  was 
restored  to  the  country  by  William  I.  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

Liberal  tendcncictt  were  then  further  accentuated  by  the  personal 
influence  of  the  "  Conventionnels,"  who,  proscribed  by  the  llestoration  in 
France,  had  taken  refuge  in  llrussels.  The  writings  of  the  eucyclopie- 
4iits  and  philosophers,  especially  those  of  Voltaire  and  Oiderot,  were 
areprinted  in  cheap  editions  and  circulated  everywhere  ;  but  Liberals  nnd 
Catholics  united  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  Dntch  Government — 
measures  which,  though  possibly  commendable  ia  themaolvca,  were, 
unfortuosidy,  too  harshly  enforced. 

Since  the  year  183S,  which  put  an  end  to  thie  momentary  "Union,'*- 
the  antagonism  between  Liberals  and  Catholics  has  steadily  increased, 
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and  bi  tbc  course  of  the  last  two  rears  bu  found  its  iraj  to 
remotest  village  and  hninlet  of  the  eountry,  thnnigh  the  revision  of  the 
law  on  education.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  combat  is  being  vaged 
nt  the  present  time  with  naprceedentod  riolenoe. 

From  what  wc  have  just  stated,  we  sec  that  in  Belgiuni  parties  aie 
divided,  and  fi^ht  seriously  for  an  idea ;  they  are  separated  by  uo  materia], 
but  by  spiritual  interests.  Tlic  Liberals  defend  liberty,  which  thcr 
eoQ»ider  menaced  by  the  aims  of  the  Church.  The  Catholic*  defcod 
relipon,  which  they  look  upon  as  threatened  by  their  adversaries' 
doctrines.  Doth  desire  to  fortify  tliemselv-CH  against  a  danger,  nan* 
csiNtent  yet,  but  which  they  foresee.  Battles  iu  which  ideos^  and,  more 
csjiccially,  liclli'r*,  arc  engaged,  are  ccrUiiuly  very  violent,  and  arc, 
occasionally,  not  unattended  by  peril;  but,  may  we  not  add,  that  they 
honour  the  human  species,  for  iu  such  a  ease  the  connc  appetites  and 
nnimnl  instinct*  of  manliind  are  not  called  into  play.  Higher  aLd 
nobler  M-ntiments  rouse  and  urge  into  action. 

The  cducationnl  qnestion,  which  has  been  the  centre  of  the  poUlietl 
life  of  tlie  country  during  the  lost  two  yoara,  deserve-*  cxpoiinding 
in  detail.  Important  in  itself,  and  more  important  still  in  its  con- 
sequence^  it  is  evcrywhcro  tii*cusscd  with  paasion.  Primary  education 
waa  organized  here  in  1842,  by  a  law  of  compromise  adopted  by  the  two 
parries,  thanks  to  M.  J.  ti.  Nothomb,  one  of  the  fouudcn  of  the  Belgian 
Constitution,  who  died  recently  in  Berlia,  where  he  had  been  Bclgiaa 
Minister  for  a  8|micc  of  upwards  of  forty  years.  This  law  enacted  that 
every  parish  should  ]>os5CS3  schools  nuSicicnt  for  the  number  of  childm 
needing  instruction;  but  it  allowed  the"communu"to  adopt  priratc  acboola. 
The  inspection  of  the  public  ediooU  and  the  control  of  the  rcligioos 
teaching  given  by  the  maatera  and  mistresses,  waH  reserved  to  the  clergy. 

Advanced  liberals  began  to  clamour  for  the  Huppression  of  this  latter 
clause  en  soon  as  they  perceived  the  preponderating  inflneoce  it  gave 
the  pricstH  over  tlio  lay  teachers.  The  reform  of  tbc  law  of  1843 
became  the  watchword  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  tbia  was  ultimately 
effected  in  July,  1879;  now  each  parish  or  rillagc  must  provide  the 
schools  necessary  for  the  children  of  it!<  inhabitanti),  and  must  not  give 
support  to  any  private  Bchool.  Keelesiastical  inspection  is  sappreaaed. 
Religions  iustniction  may  be  given  by  the  ministers  of  the  Tariow 
denominations,  in  the  nchool  buildlnga,  but  out  of  tbc  regular  honn. 
This  system  has  been  in  force  iu  Holland  rince  the  commencement  of 
the  present  eentnry.  Lay  instmetion  oulr  is  given  by  the  commtinal 
masters  and  mistresses  ;  no  dogmas  are  taught,  but  the  school  is  open  to 
the  dergy  of  all  denominations  who  choose  to  enter,  as  it  is  evidently 
their  duty  to  do.  This  system,  now  intrcidiiced  in  Belgium,  has  been 
accepted,  without  giving  rise  to  any  diflirnUics,  by  both  Protestants  and 
Jews,  but  it  is  most  vehemently  condemned  by  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
In  spite  of  the  exhortations  to  moderation  constantly  fonv^edto  tbcn 
by  Pojie  Leo  XIII.,  the  bishops  have  declared  nar  to  Uic  death  agaiiut 
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the  commuuaJ  schoold,  and,  to  carry  on  their  warfare,  resort  to  the 
most  extreme  meaaum.  Thcv  comtneuccd  \sy  aa  urgeut  appeal  to  all 
their  faithful  adhercuts,  \rhich  was  so  heartily  respouded  to,  that,  iu 
leas  thnn  a  year  they  have  succeeded  in  opeoing  a  private  school  iu 
every  commiitic  aud  village  not  formerly  pntisiessing  oue.  Iu  thU 
inatauce  the  Catholic  party  has  shown  a  dcvotcdncaa  really  remark- 
able. The  large  estates  arc  generally  la  clerical  liaiub,  aud  mauy  of 
the  owDcrs  have  hiiilt  schools  at  their  own  coat,  or  have  couverted 
baruii  or  out-buildings  of  their  farms  or  rcstdeuccs  ioto  temporaiy 
school-rooms.  The  piicsts  have  made  coUcctioos,  and  have  given  largely 
themselves  wheu  it  was  in  their  power  Xa  do  so.  Also,  at  in  nearly  every 
village  a  girls'  school,  establiahed  l>y  sisters,  already  existed,  it  nifliccd 
to  add  a  school  for  toys.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  the  churches, 
and  nearly  every  Suuday,  the  Governmeut  schools  have  been,  attacked, 
etigiuatizcd  as  "  ecolea  aaus  Dieu"  (schools  without  God),  to  be  avoided 
as  the  plague,  aud  where  parents  were  forbidden  to  place  their  children, 
under  paJn  of  committing  the  greatest  sin.  Those  who  disobeyed,  aud 
allowed  their  children  still  to  firegncut  the  cnmmuual  schuols,  were 
(leprivcd  of  tho  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  They  were  refused  abao- 
lutiun  at  confession,  and  the  lilucharist,  even  at  Easter.  All  the 
schuulmastLTs  and  mistresses  were  plaecil  under  the  hau  of  the  Church, 
und  the  priests  uftcn  even  refused  to  pronounce  ii  blessing  ou  their 
marriage.  It  ia  only  lately  that,  contrary  inetructiona  having  been  received 
from  Home,  this  extreme  step  ia  now  very  rarely  resorted  to.  The 
Liberal  majority  iu  the  House  has  ordered  a  Parliamentary  inquiry^ 
vbtch  i»  still  iu  progress,  aud  tlie  results  of  which  in  this  last  six 
months,  fill  the  columns  of  our  ucwspupers^n  order  to  ascertain  by 
what  means  the  clergy  succeed  in  filling  their  schools,  A  CommLssion 
of  three  representatives  visits  each  commune.aud  examines  and  questions 
dilTercnt  witnesRpa,  who  arc  summoned  to  appear  to  give  evidence  as  to 
the  persecutions  exercised  by  the  priests  since  the  p^ossing  of  the  new 
law.  This  inquiry  has  brought  to  light  tinhe&rd-of  facts.  Excited  in 
the  highest  dugrcc,  and  believing  doubtless  that  thry  arc  fuHitliug  their 
duty,  aud  saving  Catholicism,  the  clergy  have  left  nu  stuuc  uuturuvd  in. 
order  to  fill  their  schools  to  the  detriment  of  the  Govcrmucut  one*: 
spiritual  threats;  refusals  to  administer  the  sacraments  at  confession; 
ttieuaces  in  sermons,  and,  more  especially  at  death-l>eds  j  material  pri> 
v&tions  to  the  obfttinate;  withdrawal  of  support  from  paupers  and  of 
land  from  tenants,  suppression  of  Catholic  custom  from  tradesmen,  and 
cf  cmpluvment  fium  labourers — all  has  been  done  to  stamp  out  public 
education.  We  must  admit  that  tho  result  obtained  baa  been  in 
proportion  to  the  immense  clfort  made.  Id  a  very  great  number  of 
villages  the  communal  schot^ls  are  almost  emjity,  in  othcru  they  have 
not  succeeded  iu  retaining  more  thou  half  their  former  pupils.  Jt  ia 
cnly  in  the  large  towns  that  the  number  of  childreti  attcuding  the 
communal  schools  has  not  dimiuisbcd.     It  would  1>e  hard  Iu  appreciate 
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at  ttic  proseat  time — not  more  so  from  a  Liberal  thui  &  Cntholic  point 
of  vicu — the  oonsequcncea  of  thu  strife  respecting  ta^  instruction.  The 
argfumcnta  of  tbc  Liberals  in  favour  of  lay  edacation,  in  a  CatBolie 
countn',  arc  tbc  folio ning :  ThoM;  who  instruct  hold  the  future  in  their 
hiuds ;  if  the  clergy  arc  to  direct  the  school-teachers  they  will  sooner 
or  later  be  completely  mutcrs ;  and  aa  the  Church  is  opposed  to  modem 
liberties,  wc  must  prepare  ourselves  cither  to  lose  them  or  to  take  edu- 
cation entirely  out  of  episcopal  hauds.  As  all  sincere  Catlulios  tbemsclm 
admit  that  their  Chnrch  coudemna  moderu  liberties^  it  ii  difficult  lo 
find  a  reply  to  this  reasouiug.  We  see,  therefore,  tbc  defenders  of 
liberty  iu  all  Catholic  countries  doiug  their  utmost  to  sopprfss  com- 
pletely the  influence  of  the  Churdi  on  edueutiou.  Only  the  Libciaf 
party  stumbles  against  two  immense  difficulties,  the  first  really  existing, 
the  second  full  of  menace  for  the  future.  The  first  is  tliis :  Many 
parents  desire  that  their  children  should  receive  rdigious  instruction  else- 
where than  at  home,  aud  as  the  priests  refuse  lo  girc  it  in  the  (lorcrn- 
mcnt  schools,  the  parents  take  tliclr  children  away,  and  thus  cxctusirety 
Ultramontane  schools  arc  created  and  filled.  The  soeond  diSirulty  is 
still  more  ichous.  It  touches  the  futTire  of  liberty  itself.  The  lay 
instructors,  eoudcmncd,  aud  atlnclicd  on  all  eidcs  by  the  pricats, 
become  quite  hostile  to  them.  They  are  transformed  themselves  into 
what  has  been  rightly  called  "anti-cures."  OfHcial  instruction  is 
rendered  gradually  but  effectively  hostile  to  the  Catholic  rcligiou,  the 
only  one  known.  The  Government,  doubtless,  in  nowise  desires  such  a 
result ;  it  in  all  probability  disapproves  of  it,  but  it  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  present  conflict,  as  we  can  already  see  in  Fnnce 
Italy,  and  Belgium.  Those  who  regard  all  religion  as  a  delusion  and  a 
fnlsehood,  and  1>elicve  that  people  would  be  better  without  it,  may 
applaud  this  an ti- religious  movenicut ;  but  for  others,  who  consider  that 
without  morality,  liberty  cannot  endure,  aud  that  true  morality  cannot 
exist  without  a  religious  basis  ;  or  that,  at  all  events,  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  the  miuisters  of  the  different  denominations  alone  CTCr  epcak 
to  the  people  of  morals — these  will  be  indeed  alarmed  when  tbcy  consider 
the  future  ofthc  public  lay  educationol  establish  meats.  M'c  can  here 
clearly  sec  how  diQlcult  is  the  position  of  the  Liberab  in  this  question. 
If  they  give  way  to  the  clergy,  liberty  will  be  sooner  or  later  suppressed) 
at  the  command  of  the  Pope.  If  they,  on  the  contraiy,  declare  open 
war  against  the  priet^thood,  religious  eentimcnt  receives  a  severe  shock, 
and,  OS  a  result  of  this,  morality,  the  only  safe  basis  for  a  free  adminis- 
tration, is  enfeebled. 

As  a  natural  eonscc|Ucnceof  the  excessive  beat  of  tbc  oouHiet,  the  two 
parties  cud  by  justifying  the  accusations  of  their  ad^'crsarics.  The 
Liberals  become  anti-religionists,  because  religion  is — and  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more — anti-tibcral ;  and  the  Catholics  are  afraid  of 
liberty,  because  it  is  u$cd  against  their  faith,  which  is,  in  their 
the  only  true  and  the  necessary  foundation  of  civilisation. 
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For  the  clergy  too  the  etrifc  noir  goiog  on  in  Belgium  presents 
m&VLj  (langerH,  and  I  dare  not  say  wlio  is  right,  from  their  point  uf 
vieV' — the  Popo,  who  destrca  to  moderate  it,  or  the  biiihops,  who  are  in 
fAvoDr  of  the  muMt  extreme  lueasureii.  These  are  the  dangerii :  l^^rstly,' 
for  the  cicctiou-i.  The  priuMt  forces  many  electors,  against  their  will,  to 
withdriiw  tlicir  ehildrcu  from  the  coniinuual  sehools,  which  arc  eridcatly 
the  best.  These  electors  rctuctnutly  obey,  but  at  the  ballot,  which  is 
EOw  more  strictly  secret  thau  even  in  EngUndjthcy  rCFcngo  themselves 
by  voting  against  the  Catholic  candidates.  The  lai^e  number  of 
children  attending  the  scliooU  established  by  the  clergy  docs  not  proi'o 
that  their  influence  in  the  coontry  is  in  proportion.  Secondly, 
those  pareota  who  are  debaired  from  receiving  tlie  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  bei^in  to  discover  Ibat  the  &kics  do  not  fall  on  tlicir  heads  ia 
consequence.  If  the  present  aituntion  were  to  bo  prolonged,  numbers 
of  families  wonld  become  accustomed  to  live  outside  the  palo  of  the 
Church,  and  thus  we  should  gradually  reach  tlic  [loint  Uiey  have  already 
uttuinod  ill  France,  where  mttiiy  of  the  pnasanta  uever  set  foot  in  ohurcli, 
Tliia  -would  be  a  very  puaitirc  diminutioa  of  the  mflucncc  of  the  pricsta. 

But  tliia  is  what  the  bishops  hope.  In  a  coiutitutionol  country  the 
some  party  catmot  be  always  iu  power.  The  Catholics  will  therefore,  in 
the  end,  re-obtain  a  raajority,  aadtheb  they  will  at  once  proceed  to  pass 
a  law  most  impartial  and,  as  they  say,  most  ju»t,  borrowed,  in  fact,  from 
England.  The  law  of  1H42  will  not  be  re-established  ;  tltnt  of  1879  will 
be  maintained,  only  it  will  be  enacted  that  every  private  or  communal 
school  shall  receive  a  grant  from  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  it.  In  this  luauncr  the  schools  of  the  clergy  will 
obtain  millions,  aud  the  public  schoola,  a  great  number  of  which  are 
without  pupiU,  will  not  have  SBfficient  to  maintain  themselves.  Th© 
Liberals  are  quite  incapable  of  creating  free  schools  as  we,  Catholics, 
have  (lone.  Therefore  primary  instruction  wilt  ultimately  come  back 
into  our  hands,  and  the  Goi'ernment  schools  will  lie  replaced  nearly 
everywhere  by  the  Ecclesiastical.  Wc  arc  at  a  dilllcult  pass  juat  now, 
but  let  us  only  persevere.  The  mure  viulcut  Lil>craiism  becomes,  the 
ncurcr  it  approaches  its  fall.  The  triumph  of  the  Church  is  sure,  for 
she  is  eternal. 

I  dare  not  sny  that  thcj^c  hnpes  will  not  be  realized,  nitd  that  the 
bishops  are  wrong.  The  Po^tc,  an  experienced  diplomatist  and  a  clever 
politician,  would  resort  to  compromise  to  avoid  existiug  diflicnltieB. 
The  bishops,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  more  faith,  or,  as  their 
adversaries  call  it,  more  fanaticism,  look  for  salvation  to  oouc  to  them 
from  the  extreme  and  radical  logic  of  the  Liberals,  llicy  repeat  the 
proverb  which  events  have  already  bo  often  justified:  "Ab  inimieia  nostris 
stlus." 

On  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  present  Pope — so  difTereiit  from  that 
of  Pius  IX. — the  discord  rciguing  amongst  Catholics  haa  bccu  brought 
more  to  light  iu  Belgium,     Ou  the  one  side  arc  ranged  the  politicians, 
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aud  BmODg  these  ni&y  be  reckoned  nearly  at)  tlic  Catholic  represeotft- 
tivca  in  both  the  lJ]iprr  and  Lower  House.  TJiey  lean  now  on  Umi 
Vatican.  Oii  the  other,  arc  the  fcrrcat,  the  uncompromising,  the  men 
of  fciith.  They  lean  on  the  bishops,  and  have  as  supporter  of  their 
cause  a  dieting uishcd  writer,  M.  Pcriu,  Professor  to  the  IJnirersity  of 
LniiyaiD.  They  shield  themselves,  also,  behind  tlie  reupcctcd  name  and 
great  memory  of  Pius  IX. 

'llie  lirst  pretend,  as  did  recently  Lord  Acton  when  replying  to  the 
cxpoatulationa  of  Mr.  Oladatone,  that  thore  is  no  conflict  bctweea 
tnodcra  liberty  and  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  the  Church.  When  the 
Liberals  bring  forviinl,  in  opposition  to  this  stntemcnt,  the  condomna- 
tiuus  and  auatliemaof  Conncili*  and  PontilBi,  and  notably  thoso  of  Gregory 
XM,,  in  Ilia  famous  "  Encyclical,"  and  of  Pius  IX.  in  the  "  Syllabus," 
tkey  make  answer  that  hypotheses  arc  imagined  there  nliich  arc  not  now 
ciecurring.  They  maintain  that  they  can  be,  at  the  same  time,  submissive 
cliildrcD.  of  the  Church  andwarm  partisans  of  all  the  liberties  consecrated 
by  the  Beigiau  (Constitution.  On  the  other  Mdc,  taking  credit  to  them- 
selves for  rctmeting  not  ouo  iota  from  the  Church's  teaching,  puie 
Catholics  reproach  the  otbcrs  for  hiding  the  "  truth  under  a  bushel,"  and 
cowardly  disuivniug  the  teachings  of  }^3mc.  They  say.  It  is  not  by 
drawiug  back  before  Liberoliam  that  we  shall  succeed  in  vanquishing  it. 
The  nearer  revolution  meuaces  us,  the  more  steadfastly  and  steadily  we 
must  hold  out  iu  opposition  to  it  the  pure  Roman  doctrine:  In  hoc  siffw 
vincea. 

This  is  how  the  chief  of  the  seianti,  ]\I.  Perin,  treats  the  "  Oppor- 
tuuLstcs"  of  Ijihcral  Catholicism,  in  one  of  his  writings  recently  published, 
entitled,  "  Lc  llloderuisme  dans  PEglisc  d'apr^s  dcs  lettrcs  in^dttca  dc 
La  Mennnis" : — 


"  fear,  this  is,  the  last  word  of  this  '  opportuaisue,'  which,  ovon  at  its  but 
proceods  from  the  iufluencea,  iit  times  afar  ofT,  but  always  recognizable,  of 
'moiiernism  ;■  fear,  which  njiringa  from  n  feeling  of  powerlessness  lo  reprea 
iujuriouB  trecdoni,  or  from  n  )>crAii>t«nc4>,  enmnnting  from  sectarian  error,  not  to 
see  Uiut  it  uxista;  {car,  which  renders  thuae  upon  whom  it  eeijses  hwitating  and 
wavering  to  sucli  a.  di^gree  that  oite  askii  oneself  if  thuy  dvMro  good  or  evil,  aad 
«iiu  is  uven  t«mpted,  at  limes,  to  compnre  them  to  the  wiotchcil  lu.-in^  whom 
Dante  met  iu  tlie  halls  vf  bell,  ami  whuia  the  Justice  aa  well  as  th«  Mi^rcy  of  God 
^liadaiiis  to  look  upon. 


*  Fnuin  lii  lor  il  moiido  Dun  \f 
MiKCfiaordtHi «  (iiutlixiit  |{U  sdegna. 
Non  mgiuniuii  ili  lur,  uii  (.iiariila  c  lUUw.'  " 


Quite  recently  a  sort  of  potidral  caterkism  has  been  piiblislied  at 
Najaar,  with  tlic  approbation  of  the  Bishop,  in  which  the  duties  of  s 
Christian  citizen  in  a  modern  State  arc  explained.  The  following  is 
an  extract : — 

"  Q.  The  laws  and  cojiatlhitions  of  nearly  idl  countries  recogniw  and  cstabKili, 
in  principle,  fiiNr  liberties— I  hat  is  lo  say,  liberty  for  evil  w  well  as  for  good.  Ilr'fcat 
«h{)ulil  be  the  condiiel  of  a  Catholic  with  regard  to  eueh  laws  and  conttiiutioos  f 
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"A.  He  abould  not  approve  of,  bnt  oV«rre  ikem,  making  Um  best  poi!u1il(( 
use  of  lib«rtie3  foe  good,  nnd  jiT^veniinf ,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  hi*  pow«r,  all  Ub«rt)- 
for  evil. 

"  Q.  Jtow  should  a  Chrifltian  r^ard  t1i«>ee  laws  and  coosiitutioDS 7 
*' A.  As  a  oeiWBanry  convention  between  Cbri^tinni!  and  tha  f>nemi(>3  ofUic 
Cliurcli,  wliich  muat  bu  mutuall)'  observed,  but  not  ait  the  normal  cunditian  in 
wliicli  .lodL-ty  should  exists  In  Addition  to  tikis  he  mivM  look  upon  them  u  a 
])(>rinuQent  danger,  wliQDCe  r«-volution,  And  otcq  social  rovolutioa,  wUl  inevitably 
spring." 

Tliia,  then,  is  tlie  altitude  of  the  pure  Calboltcs.  They  cannot 
approve  of  modem  liberties  as  contraiy  to  tbc  diurch'ii  (cacliinp,  biit 
they  muBt  take  advAntagc  of  them  in  order  to  reooaqucr  a  mnjority, 
and,  again  in  power,  they  will  re-establish  what  they  call  a  true  Christian 
BdministratiQn — that  is  to  »tiy,  the  adminislrHtion  that  reigiietl  at  Konac 
when  the  Pope  ruled  there.  It  is  the  application  of  Veuillot'a  well- 
known  saying,  which  he  addressed  to  the  French  Ijibcrals,  "  We  claim 
from  yon  liberty, your  principles  being  in  favour  of  it;  but  wc  rcftise  it 
to  yon,  aj!  ours  are  nguinst  it." 

'i'his  too  opcu  attitude  of  the  gtnuinc  Catholics  is  sererely  bkmcd 
by  the  political  Catholics.  When  the  Catechiem,  fVom  which  I  hare 
given  cxtraets  above,  appeared,  the  principal  organ  of  the  Parliamentary 
Catholic  party,  Le  Journni  dc  Bruxelles,  pitilessly  attacked  it.  Such 
writings,  it  said,  jnstify  all  tho  apprchcnstons  of  the  Liberals.  lu 
reality,  the  tangnage  of  this  periodical  must  be  merely  a  question  of 
tactics,  for  it  cauuot  ignore  that,  from  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  the 
Ultramontane  Catholics  arc  in  the  right.  Besides,  the  "  opportuaistes" 
themselves  owe  obedience  to  the  bishops,  for  it  is  their  influence,  com- 
bined wiih  that  of  the  pricsta,  which  gives  all  the  Parhameutary  Catholion 
their  seats  lu  the  House. 

Nevertheless,  one  can  but  recognize  that  Rome,  at  tho  present  time, 
ta  inclined  to  lean  towards  Liberal  Catholicism.  Iliis  tendency  made 
itself  H  strongly  felt  at  Lou^'ain,  that  it  brought  about  tho  rcsignatioa 
of  M.  Perin,  the  eminent  professor,  who  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
has  shown  great  talent  and  cloiiuenee,  in  explaining  and  defending  true 
Koman  tradition,  in  the  domain  of  public  law  and  political  economy. 

At  the  communal  elections,  last  October,  the  Catholic  party  gained 
ground  iu  certain  provinces  where  clericalism  was  already  dominant, 
but  in  large  towns  it  has  become  almost  impossible  for  them  to  contest 
ccitnin  sents.  An  election  for  one-half  of  tho  Lower  House  will  take 
plnec  in  the  course  of  the  year;  only,  as  it  is  for  the  Liberal  provLnoes, 
there  is  no  fvnr  of  the  present  Ministry  losing  its  majority. 

I  have  often  rcm.<irkcd  that  in  1-higland  the  diflicutties  which  result 
from  this  ceaseless  ."strife,  between  the  parttsanB  of  religion  and  the 
partisans  of  freedom,  for  the  maintenance  of  free  institntions  do  not 
seem  to  be  clearly  understood.  In  l-'ranee,  for  instance,  no  sooner  was 
the  Republican  parly  in  power,  than  measures  were  immediately  taken 
against  religious  orders  and  Catholic  instruction — measores  which  were 
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very  little  in  conformity  vith  tbo  spirit  of  liberty.  As  a  natur&l 
ooosequcnce  uf  thin,  the  clergy  nrc  now  most  hostile  to  all  RepubltcsiD 
iostitutions.  In  Belgium,  tin:  ('oustitutioa  liariug  precisely  dcfiucil 
and  strictly  gitnrantecd  liberty  of  every  licscriptioii,  such  meosurea  are 
utterly  impossible,  but  the  reforms  iotrocluccd  iu  primary  cdacatioa  are 
<qnally  irritating  to  the  clergy. 

Mow,  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  is  a  grave  danger  for 
any  free  country  to  possess  as  an  acknowledged  enemy  the  dominnnl 
Cliurch,  and  all  the  faitlifiil  who  owe  her  obedience.  If  it  is  dif&- 
cult  for  liberty  to  gain  a  firm  footing  in  Catholic  countries,  tlie  cause, 
in  my  opiuion,  arises  from  the  pcrmaneat  hostility — I  may  say,  the 
divorce — of  reltgiuu  nud  liberty.  Probably,  before  the  close  of  tlie  cen- 
tury tre  Bhall  eeo  more  of  the  sad  results  of  this. 

Tlie  esistenec  in    Belgium  of  two  parties  so  distinctly  and   clearly 
separated,  offem,  ht)wever,  somr  compensation :  it  favours  the  good  work- 
ing of  Parliamentary  government.     This  is,  in  fact,  the  second  {Kiint  to 
which  1  wished  to  draw  attention.      It   seems  to    mc  to  poBsess  ao  im*fl 
portancc   passing   beyond   the    limits    of  our  little  country.       People 
frequently  complain  of  the  evila  brought  about  by  party  spirit,  of  the 
iuju»tice  it   leads  men  to    practise,  of  the  narrowness  of  view  it  en- 
genders, stifling  nt  the  same  time  the  opinions  of  the  minority.    All  these 
accusations  arc  perfectly  true,  yet  if  opposite  parties  did  not  exist  in  ».' 
country,  the  mcchnnism  of  Parliamentary  administration  would  turn  to  no 
purpose;  it  would  not  attain  \is  end.     It   is  in    lt.i.]y  that  this  pheno- 
menon can  be  the  best  observed.    The  Italian  Parliament  oouDtsunoog 
its  members  a  larger  number  of  distinguished  men  than  any  other  repre- 
Ecntatire  assembly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  gencrnlty  admitted,  erca 
in  Italy  itself,  that  the  Parliamentary  system  docs  not  realize  the  hopes 
that  the  country  had  biiilt  upon  it.      Power  passes  constantly  from  one 
haiiil  to  another,  a  Ministry  seldom  remaining  for  more  than  six  luoaths. 
The  march  of  events  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: — latoipel- 
lation  made,  anti-ministerial  ordre  du  jour  voted,  Ministerial  crisis,  and 
change  of  Cabinet.     Two  or  three  montlis  are  then  spent  in  recoostitu- 
tiug  the  difl*crent  parties,  another  coalition  is  formed,  and  the  same  game 
begins  again.     One  can  but  compare  it  to  a  sort  of  march  put  on  tli«fl 
stage,  where  the  actors  enter,  bow  to  the  audience,  and  exit  to   re- 
appear  as  before.    There  cannot  possibly  be  any  iixed  idea  or  principle  in 
the  direction  of  cither  home  or  foreign  aflairs.    The  nation  is  far  quieter  ■ 
and  better  governed  when  Parliament  is  not  sitting.   One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  luemhers  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  the  eloquent  leader  of  thf' 
"  right,"  Marco  Minghctti,  makes  a  profound  study  of  this  important 
problem  iti  a  book  he  has  recent  published,  entitled  '  I  Fartiti  Folilid." 
Tbii  work  dcsen*e3  the  attcntiou  of  every  statesman. 

The  present  French  Assembly  offers  the  same  spectacle  as  the  ItaJitu 
Chamber — a  laek  of  organized  parties.  Especially,  in  the  vast  fi*W 
existing  between  the  Royalist  and  the  extreme  Radicals^  there  is  to  be 
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id  a  floating  mass,  UTim'bering  350  deputies,  forming  groups  bearing 
Hfferent  numes,  but  ready  to  turn  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  to-day 
snp|)ortiiig  the  Kinistry,  and  abandouiog  it  to<morroir.  Gambctta  knew 
that  he  held  no  firm  footiug  in  this  moTiog  aand ;  he  therefore  selected 
the  question  of'scrutiu  de  liste,"  in  order  to  be  in  the  minority  and 
^  withdraw.  If  the  inccssjint  instability  of  the  different  groups  tend  to 
Bprodticc  in  Frftucc,  as  it  has  done  in  Italy,  a  continuoua  series  of 
Mimstcrial  crises,  the  country  wiH  very  soon,  tired  to  death,  cry, 
"  Oiobis,  gJlchis,''  aud  recall  Gambetta,  whose  programme  vould  be 
"  scrutio  de  liste"  and  dissolution. 

ilt  is  not  at  all  the  same  thiug  in  Belgium.  Vfe  hare  here,  aa  in 
England, — and,  indeed,  with  a  distinction  even  more  clearly  marked  than 
in  England, — two  perfectly  organized  and  disciplined  parties,  who  march 

beneath  the  banner  of  n  recognized  chief.  There  is  no  floating  element 
^in  our  Parlianjent.  Each  deputy  is  attached  to  his  party  by  corda  of 
Blionour  and  of  interest.     If  he  were  to  abandon  it  on  any  important 

Question,  he  would  lose  both  his  consideration  and  Ms  seat.  The  result 
^of  this  is  that  the  Ministry  has  as  much  authority  aud  remains  as  long 
Bin  office,  as  under  an  absolute  Sovereign.  All  its  propositious  are 
~  accepted  by  its  adherents,  aud  it  falls  only  when  abandoned  by  the 
^  countrj' — that  ia  to  say,  when  the  elections  give  the  majority  to  ita 
B.niIverHarics.     Tliis  is   why  the  Parliamentary  administration,  which  we 

copied  from  England,  works  better  in  Delgium  than  in  any  other 
^_  conrincntal  country. 

B      Ncvcrthclcaa,   during  the  last  twelve  months  a  germ  of  division  has 
~  become  viaiblc,  and  menaces  every  moment  to  enfeeble  cousidcrably  the 

I  Liberal  ranks.  It  ia  the  question  of  the  estcasion  of  the  auflrage.  Of 
Jatc  years  the  right  of  voting  has  been  accorded  either  to  thewholemalo 
adult  population,  aa  iu  France,  auil  in  Germany  for  tlio  Rciclisrath,  or  to 
a  much  larger  number  of  clvctorsj  as  in  England  anci,  at  the  present 
uomeut,  in  Italy.  In  Belgium  the  constitution  gives  a  vote  to  every 
male  udntt  whoKc  Government  taication  timonnts  to  43  firs,  (abont 
£1  13*.  (id.).  In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  electors,  therefore,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  revise  the  Constitution.  Certain  deputies  at 
Brussels,  who  constitute  the  Extreme  Lcft,cIamour  for  this.  Others  desire 
to  reform  only  the  communal  elections,  prescriptions  as  to  which  are 
not  laid  down  by  the  Constitution.  The  majority  of  the  Liberal  party 
dread  an  extension  of  the  auflrage,  because  they  feel  that  the  lower 
orders  of  the  riu-al  pi'jpulations,  especially  in  Flanders,  would  vote  in 
obedience  to  episcopal  orders.  On  the  other  side,  electoral  reform  waa 
the  watchword  at  the  elections  which  have  jaat  taken  place  in  Bmsscls, 

^  where  Radicalism  is  dominant, 

H  In  its  tnrD  the  Catholic  party  favours  some  schemes  of  reform.  It 
has  not  yet  demanded  universal  sulTrage,  because  it  rather  dreads  the 
rrsiilt  of  the  entire  population  being  suddenly  ushered  into  political  life. 

BtTho   Catholics  are  more  conservative  than  believing.       Nevertheless 
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sererol  raembera  have  alrcRdy  spoken  in  the  House  io  favour  of  tiuivenal 
suffpage,  aud  the  others  ^vc  it  dearly  to  be  undomtuod  that,  rather 
than  remain  definitely  in  the  minority,  they  would  join  with  the 
Rftdicala  in  supprcsaiug  the  taxation  barrier,  and  in  iDtrodudogin 
Belgium  the  HysU^m  which  luia  given  thom,  iu  the  German  ILcichsratb, 
Dvarly  all  the  Hl^uta  iu  the  Catholic  provinces. 

In  Italy,  the  partisans  of  the  Pope  will  probably  not  make  use  of  the 
right  of  vote  to  which  the  new  law  CDtitlca  them.  They  prefet  ab- 
ataiuiug,  su  fuvouriug  the  Kxtrcmu  Left,  aud  thus  upiiottiug  thi^jis^y 
dynasty — such  a  revolution  beiug  the  condition  of  the  indispcuuhle 
rv-estahlislimciit  of  the  Tcmijciral  Power.  ••^"' 

In  tietgium  the  Catholics  have  no  desire  to  push  mattera  so  flir ; 
as  they  know  that  the  king  is  Bcrupulnii»ly  tirm  in  fulfilling  hia  duty  as 
a  Constitutional  sovereign ;  all  they  wish  is  a  majority  in  Parliament. 
In  poiut  of  fact,  as  this  majority  would  be  nominated  by  the  bisbope,  in 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  the  latter  would  reign  by  interposition. 

Ooly,  if  this  majority  were  to  attempt  to  exercise  it*  [lOwer,  as  tlie 
more  viulcutof  the  party  desire,  iu  definitely  stamping  out  the  Liberal 
party,  it  would  lead  to  a  most  perilous  rcvolutiouaiy  aituaticm,  and 
Belgium  would  thcu  enter  ujHm  the  puiuful  path  whieh  Fraucc  is  now 
treading,  where  eoerciuu  and  revolution  succeed  each  other,  aud  where 
trie  liberty  is  always  misuudcrstood  and  socriliced. 

EUILB    DS     LavELBTI. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  POWER 

IN  SOUTH-EASTERN  EUROPE. 


IHAVK  more  than  once  of  late  years,  both  in  the  Contkmiokauv 
Review  and  in    ntlicr  slinpcs,  triect  to  call    attcotloa  to   the   Inic 
nature  of  the   powtr  known  as  "  AuBtria,"  "  Aiistro- Hungary,"  "  the 
AustrO'Hungarian  Monarchv,"  and  the  like,  and  to  the  rolatioii  iu  which 
that  power  stands  to  the  great  Eastern   question,  the  great  qnestion  of 
iho  (leliverftnce  of  thp  nations  of  South-eaatern    Enrope  from  foreign 
rule.    I  have  had  occnsion  to  apjiruach  the  subject,  sometimes  from  the 
political,  soinetimeii    from    the  simply  historical   and  geographical  side. 
For  if  the  existence  of  the  Austrian  power  is  one  vi  the  grcatcat  of  present 
political  tlifiicultics,  it  in  al&a  one  of  the  grratc^t  of  historical  and  gcngra- 
phical  anomalies.    That  ia  to  say,  the  htatorical  and  geographical  anomaly 
IcadH  directly  to  the  practical  difficulty.     Nowhere  has  the  past  a  more 
direct   iiifiucnce  over  the  present;  nowhere    ia  knowledge  of  the  past 
more  needful  for  the  understanding  of  ihe  present.    The  Austrian  power, 
looked  at  apart  from  it«  immediate  political  sigtiificauee,  is  a  singular 
eurioaity,  unlike  anything  else  iu   Ihc  modern  world;  it  is  somethiug 
which  might  set  us  wpccidatiug  very  calmly  how  such  a  power   could' 
have  had  a   beginning  and  what  was  likely  to  be  its  cud.      But  our 
speculation!)  take  another  turn,  when  the  fatci  of  whole  nation*,  nations 
Bomc  of  them  which   lie  wholly  outside  the  immediate  rang;e  of  the 
Austrian  power,  come  to  depend  on  the  policy  of  this  curious  anomaly. 
They  become  more  serious  etill,  when  everything  leada  us  to  suspect  that 
the   policy  of  the  cutious   anomaly  is   lai^cly  in  the  hands  of  another 
power  which    is  no  curious  auomaly  at  all,  but  the  greatest  existing 
eiobodimcut  of  natiouul  and  personal  strength.     The  stru};gliug  nattous 
of  South-eastern  liuropc  might   perhaps  be  able  to  give  a  good  account 
of  their  immediate  enemy,  if  he  .'«tood  nione  ;  hut  how,  if  behind  Francis 
Joseph  stands  the  mightier  form  of  Dismarck?     And  if  that  qtrong 
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laiid  is  once  strelctied  out,  wliat  otbcr  lianiU  razj  not  be  strctclied  out 
from  at]   quarters?     The  calm  sitceulator  might  begin  to  remarlt  hov  ■ 
atnsll  nrc  tlie  cxrcasioDS^  as  distinguished   from  the  causes,  which  lead  to 
great  eveuts.     The  moralist  may  be  IctnptcJ  to  preacli  that  email  crirara  ^ 
— crimes,  tliat  is,  small  io  scale,  crime«  which  touch  but  a  few  people —  ■ 
somctimca  lend   to   great  piiuishracnts — punishments,  that  is,  great  in 
ncale,  punishments  which  touch  very  many  people.      More  thun   sixty 
years  ago  assembled  Europe  decreed  that  a   very  sraall   people,  holding 
a  very  small  land,  should  he  torn  away  from  their  natural  prince  and 
their  natural  countrymen,  and  should  be  handed  over  like  sheep  to  the 
Tulc  of  ft  foreign   house.     A  small  act  of  cnprice   and   faithtessncaa — 
small,  that  is,  in  its  scale  aud  raugc — ou  the  part  of  the  present  repre- 
scntatirc  of  that  foreign  house  has  caused  the  men  of  that  small  land — 
not  fur  the  Jirst  time — to  take  up  arms  on  behalf  of  their  rights.     Their 
immediate  kinsman  and  nei^tlihours,  fellow-sufferers  at  the  name  hands, 
Lave  taken  up  arms  after  tlieir   ecamplc.     (ircatcr  kinsmen  and  neigh- 
bours arc  stirrcil  at  the  news ;   ao  arc  their  greatest  kinsmen  of  all, 
kiusmcu  who  arc  not  their  neighbours.     And  when  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe   ia  stirred,  the  others  arc  apt   to  be  stirred  alto. 
Beeati8c  an   European  concert  decreed  that  an   Archduke  of  Aoslria 
should  also  ho  King  of  Oaliuatia  aud  Lord  of  Catta.ro,  because,  iu  that 
■chrracter,  another   Archduke  of  Austria   ha«  thought  fit  to  break  his 
royal  word  tu  the  men  of  the  Bocc/ie  di  Vatlaro,  it  may  be  that  those 
two  faults  may  be  ovcngcd  ou  milliuns  who  know  not  where  Cattaro 
and  Dalmatia  are.     Or  again,  it  may  he  that,  in  order  to  escape  the  evil 
on  a  greater  scale,  the  cril  ou  a  smaller  may  have  to  be  borne  by  tboM 
few  whom  it  immctiintcly  eoneernft.      It  may  be  that,  to  gave   £arope 
from  the  danger  of  a  general  war,  the  lands  which  are  now  in  arms 
ibr  freedom  may  by  common  consent  be  pressed  down  under  the  yoke 
of  their  forcigu  oppressor.      Kuro|ie  will  then  have  again  spoken  more 
"  last  words  ^"  she  will  have  made  auolher  eternal  scltlemeot — warranted 
to  last  till  oppression  causea  the  oppressed  to  take  arms  yet  again,  aod 
■again  to  jeopard  the  repose  of  Europe  by  so  doing. 

It  would,  if  the  interests  at  stnkc  were  less  serious,  have  been  a  httle 
amusing  for  those  who  had  known  something  of  the  course  of  events  from 
the  hegiuuiug  when  they  see  the  press  of  (rreat  Itrltaiu  and  .\nipric* 
suddenly  awalicn  to  the  existence  of  events  the  course  of  which  they 
'hiwi  been  tracking  for  many  months.  The  causes  of  revolt  were  at 
-work,  Bad  the  revolt  it*elf  might  he  fairly  said  to  be  beginning,  iu  June, 
4881.  Uut  hardly  any  attention  seemed  to  he  given  to  the  matter  ly 
£uropc  in  general  till  January,  1K82.  There  was  nothing  wonderful  in 
this.  Long  before  tlits  Kperial  course  of  events  began,  \  luul  remarked 
in  these  pnges  thiit  there  arc  no  peo[iic  in  Kurujie  nho  have  such  small 
jncans  of  getting  a  hearing  na  the  Son  I  h  •Slavonic  nations  under  Austriim 
Tulc  Their  country  is  little  known  and  seldom  vittitcd.  Their  local 
press  isj  naturally  cuoughf  utterly  uakaowu  out  of  the  country  ;  and  it 
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would  be  no  great  gain  if  it  were  olhcrwise.     For  there,  under  the  rule 
of  Lord  Saltsburj'e  "  great  coustitutional  power,"  military  despotlam 
floiirislies  in  oM  its  streiigtb,  and  nny  pnper  which  dares  to  utter  a  word 
of  trulli  is  at  oorc  silenced.     Then  few  newspapers  iu  any  couutry  keep 
regidar  corrcspoudcnts  iu  that  part  of  the  world.     They  have  chiefly  to 
tru^t  to  thu-  Yirniia  press,  which   is  inaiitly  opposed  to  South-vustcru 
freedom,  but   wlitcb  tlie  "  great  coostitutioual   powei""  dcaU  with  as 
vigorously  as  it  deals  with  the  locnl  prera  of  Dalmtitiaj  vbcacver  the 
loyal  capital  itself  I'cntiircs  on  a  word  of  murmuring.      Most  English 
readers  dppeiul  on  the  notices  in  tlie  T^me»,  and  those  who  have  marked 
the  course  of  things  for  the  last  sevru  years  knotr  well  tliat  right  and 
freedom    have    no  enemy  more  bitter  or  more  unscrupuloua  thau  the 
Itmea'  correspondent  at  Vienna.      The  Times  indeed  has  had  at  its  call 
some  of  the  very  but  means  of  fiudiog  out  the  truth ;  but  it  haa  not  been 
couvenient  to  make  use  of  thera.     The  Tinufs  liaa  on  its  staff  one  corre- 
spoodont    at    least    who   is  thorouglily   familiur  with    those   Intids,    who 
supplied   thc!  Time*  with  not  a  few  rigorous  letters  from  those  lands 
when  news  from  those  lands  was  sought  for.     lie  ia  now  left  at  Athens, 
where    there   is    now    nothing   very  special   to    tell,    nothing  that  an 
onliaary  eorrrspondcut  might  not  ivll,  iustcud  of  being  sent  at  onco  to 
Dalmatia  or  Montenegro,  where  his  special  qualificitions  would  render 
liim  useful  above  most  men.     The  fact  plainly  is  that  truth-telling  from 
those  part^  is  not  couvenient  just  now  in  the  quarters  which  arc  repre- 
sented by  the  Times  and  its  Vienna  correspoudeut     Iti  short,  the  only 
realty  trustworthy  accounts  of  passing  events  iu  those  regions  which 
have  reached  Western  Europe  ore  the  full  and  vigorous  letters  which 
have  fur  a  tou^  time  npiiearcd  iu  the  Manchester  Guardian,  accompanied 
of  late  by  a  shorter  scries  in  the  Pall  Mali  Gazeltf.     By  this  time  at 
least  every  one  knows  that  tlioao  letters  come  from  the  pen  of  my  soq- 
in-lnw,  Mr.  Arthur  Evans.      But  I  cannot  help  mentioning  that   Mr. 
£vans  must  not  be  mixed  itp  with  the  eomraou  run  nf  ncwHpapcr  corre- 
spondeats.      He  ia  not   one   who    is  sent  hither  and  thither  to  write 
exciting  talcs  from    lands  which   he   never  aaw  before  and  of  whose 
people  he  knows  nothing,      lie  is  a  scholar   who  haa  been,  specially 
drawn  to  the   study  of  Slavonic    history  and   languages,  alike  to  the 
antiquities  aiirl    to   the    present  state  of  the  Slavouie  lauds.     J'or  the 
furtherance  uf  these  studies  he  has  for  some-  years  lived  at  Itagusa.     He 
speaks  the  language  well ;  he  knaw^  the  people^  and  is  known  and  trusted 
by  them.      He  is    a  newspaper  corrcspondcut  iu   the  sense   iu  which 
Mr.  Fiuiar  was  one,  and  iu  no  other.     To  the  tniltifulncss  mid  general 
importance  of  bis  commnnicatiuiia  there  can  be  no  more  honourable  wit- 
neu  than  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  the  spread  of  truth 
waa  not  eonvcnifmt.     From  the  measure  dealt  out  to  Mr.  Evaus,  from  its 
characteristic  meaniiesB  and  petty  treachery,  wo  may  make  four  inferences 
as  to  the  state  uf  the  Imperial,  Uoyal,  uud  Apustollc  mind.      First,  wc 
Icarn  the  importance  and  danger  of  the  mavenieut  which  the  luipcriul* 
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Hoykl,  antl  Apoatolie  sorereign  has  to  face.  Seoondlr,  ve  leai 
importance  of  Mr.  Evans  and  liis  letters.  Thinlljr,  wc  learn  how  deep  t> 
the  Imperial,  Hoyal,  and  AptJslolitr  hntrcfl  nf  truth.  Fourthly,  wc  may  take 
the  measure  of  Imperial,  Hojral,  and  Apostolic  folly,  in  thinking  that  it 
can  stop  the  course  of  events  by  merely  Bupprc«»ing  their  truthful  record. 

The  truth  is  that  the  war  nhieh  hcgau  in  Dalmatiadrow  to  itself  but 
little  attention  till  the  revolt  spread  into  Herzegovina.  Thia  again  i<r 
not  rt-ry  wonderful.  Dalmatia,  as  I>a1matia,  has  not  made  itself 
he  very  much  talked  about  lately,  while  llenwgovina  has  hccn  talked 
about  ft  great  deal.  As  soon  as  Herzegovina  stepped  in,  the  thing^ 
teemed  to  become  part  of  the  general  "  Eaatcrn  Question."  Aliout 
that  cverybo<(ly  liacl  heard,  niid  about  that  everybody  could  write. 
It  was  easy  to  p&&6  by  the  fact  that  the  Herzegovinian  revolt  simply 
followed  on  the  revolt  in  Southern  Dalmatia,  and  that  the  revolt  in 
Southern  Ddmaiia  arose  from  quite  di^tiact  causes  of  its  own.  The 
movement  in  Crivoscia  haa  its  roots  far  deep  in  history,  both  receataoil 
more  remote;  hut  it  ha^  nothing  directly  to  do  with  what  is  commonly 
called  the  "  Eastern  Question,"  The  Turk  has  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
matter;  Russians,  Knglishmeii,  Frenchmen,  above  all,  Auatrians,  have 
had  B  good  deal. 

The  way  in  which  the  Timrs  has  dealt  with  the  matter  is  amusing  at 
all  hazards.  It  is  so  eminently  characteristic.  There  is  a  kind  of  mind 
which  puts  on  an  air  of  cxtrcmr  wisdom  when  it  announces  as  a  new  dis- 
covery something  about  which  there  has  been  no  doubt  for  weeks,  moatlis, 
oryearSj  as  the  case  may  be.  On  January  2-Hh,  the  Tirnts  began  very 
solemnly  : — 

"  There  is  no  langor  any  Joulit  as  to  the  cxiaKiicc  ofconsiderable  disafTcction 
in  fionlhern  Herzegovina,  TIjo  Hungnriiia  Prrmicr  ycsierd»y  stMtcd  in  r«p!y 
to  quctiilionx  nddroanod  to  him,  tlint  disturbances  ot'  sucii  an  extent  bnve  ariKO 
ia  Soutltcrn  Diilmutin  ui;d  Motil^rn'gro  tlial  Uiey  will  require  vigorous  iicUoa  oo 
llie  pari  of  the  Government," 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  quote  "  our  correspondent  at  Vienna"  for  aa 
aecouikt  of  various  Eiugagemeuts  between  the  insurgcnta  and  the  Austrian 
troops.  It  then  goes  on  to  dlscusti  the  history  of  Hcrxegovina  since 
1875  according  to  the  lights  of  the  7"itnes,  and  winds  up  with  a  prwlio* 
tion  iu  its  stateliest  and  moit  judicial  vein  : — 

**  In  1875,  in  &ct,  liliirope,  or  a  considerftblc  portion  of  it.  wns  >n  unstable 
equilibrium  :  tlio  Treaty  of  Berlin  reaioroil  its  etability.  ]n  Uenttgovina  itself 
there  is  new  no  forco  suliivieul  iig^iiit  lu  (listiirb  it,  fur  Austria,  in  dealing  with 
iiimirreclion.wil]  be  gupporte'I  by  tlur  moral  iiiiUioriij"  of  the  Kuropnit  Areopagvi, 
wliich  Mtablished  hot  in  the  irovinci's;  wliorviw  Tiirlii)y  in  ]87i  had  neitfaff 
moral  nor  mntcriid  fwrco  suilJcit-nt  to  quell  a,  revolt  cauwd  for  tho  most  part  by 
her  own  op]ite»ion  and  iiicBiiacii.y." 

It  appears  then  that  on  January  S-lth,  after  all  the  light  which  had 
been  tlirowH  on  the  matter  at  Mauchcstcr  for  mouths  past,  tho  Ttmti 
knew  no  better  source  of  knowlcilge  about  South-Slavonic  matters  than 
a  Magyar  Miiu-itcr  and  a  Viennenc  Jew.      But,  to  do  the  Jew 
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iiis  real  communicntion  vas  hy  co  mcaRH  so  sbauri]  sa  tlic  commeDt 
wbicb  Ilia  London  cmplojrcr  made  out  of  it.  The  TvHes  sccmiugly 
tbouj;ht  that  Un.liaatia  And  Montenegro  oro  parts  of  Ilcrxcgoviua ; 
IttTiug  once  copied  the  word  "  Palmatia/'  it  went  on  to  talk  of  Hcrzc- 
gofinft  only.  The  corrcspoudcnt  describes  tlic  Huugariun  l*ri;mier  as 
beinj^  questioned  about  "  Dalm&tia  aud  Herzegovina/'  and  though  he 
■does  talk  about  "  disturlianccs  iu  South  Dalmatia  and  jl/on/cw^^o/' the 
whole  reads  as  if  Montmvijra  were  a  mistake  of  the  telcgrai>Ii-clerka  for 
Herzegovina.  For  "  iliaturbanccs  in  Moutenegro,"  though  the  Timet 
copies  the  words  quite  quietly,  is  pure  nonsense,  and  the  eorrcspoudcut 
goes  on  to  put  Ualmatift,  lIcKcgovioa,  and  Montenegro  in  their  proper 
places.  He  shoircd  vcrj*  distiactly,  if  the  Timet  could  only  have  under- 
stood  him,  that  the  witr  wa»  going  oa  in  Bulmatiit  and  in  Herzegovina 
both.  But  either  the  Ttmea  really  did  not  know  the  difference,  or  el»e 
it  was  thought  convenient  to  put  Dalmatia  out  of  sight,  to  talk  abuut 
lierxcgovina  only,  aud  to  slur  over  the  fact  that  the  llcrzegoviuiau 
rising  was  alniply  the  completion  oE  the  earlier  Daluatlan  rising.  For 
the  Herzegovinian  busiaess  might  be  stowed  away  among  generalities 
about  the  "  Eastern  Question,"  wliib  the  Dalmatian  business  could  nut 
be  discussed  uithoiit  meeting  the  foet  that  the  revolt  iu  Crivoseia  has 
tiothing  to  do  with  the  "  Eastern  Que-ition,"  but  that  it  was  provoked  by 
a  direct  brcarh  of  faith  ou  the  part  of  the  Apostolic  King  of  Dalmatia 
and  Lord  of  Cattaro.  Aud  iu  face  of  that  fagt,  it  would  be  hard  to  talk 
about  "Austria"  being  "  supported  by  the  morel  authority"  of  anybody. 
A  writer  who  thinks  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  "  restored  the  stability" 
of  auythitig,  and  who  shows  that  dcptli  of  iguoraiice  which  is  involved 
iu  chatter  about  "  the  Kiiropean  Areopagus,"  will  doubtless  go  a  long 
way  ;  but  he  could  hardly  set  down  \\ui  true  history  of  the  dealiugs  of 
Francis  Joseph  with  his  Dalmatian  Huhjcets,  aud  then  %-eiitun-  to  speak 
of  hia  having  any  part  or  lot  iu  "moral  authority"  or  moral  aiiythiug. 

It  is  well  to  look  buck  to  this  article  iu  the  Times,  though  it  is  now 
a  Httlc  old,  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  information  on  these  matters 
wlieh  is  all  that  a  great  part  of  the  English  public  ever  comes  across. 
It  is  most  important  fur  a  right  uiiderstanditig  of  the  whole  mutter  to 
tlistiuguish  two  movements  which,  closely  connected  as  they  arc  in 
other  ways,  arc  wholly  distinct  iu  their  ori(;iu.  The  people  of  Heritc- 
^uvina,  huriJed  otlt  from  the  Turk  to  lie  Austriiui,  revolt  agaiu»t  the 
Austrian,  because  they  lind  him,  to  their  thinking,  at  least  as  bad  il 
master  as  the  Turk.  But,  before  they  revolted,  ilic  people  of  Cri- 
vosciii,  who  never  were  under  the  Turk,  had  already  revolted  on 
account  of  grievances  of  their  own,  which  were  of  purely  Austrian 
making.  Tbesc  tbioga  are  cotmected  in  the  way  that  all  South- 
■Slavontc  thiugs  are  eonueetcd  ;  they  are  connected  ho  far  as  both 
alike  hear  ou  the  geneml  position  of  the  Anetriau  power  in  the 
.South-eastern  peninsula.  But  both  the  immcdiiite  aud  the  remote 
«auiC8    of  the   two   arc  wholly  distioct.      To  jumble   tbcin  t-ogetbcr 
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as  the  Timta  does,  at  oqcc  binders  any  undcrstandiug  of  the  wbole 
story.  And  llic  ■' dUturbancua  in  Montenegro"  which  the  Ttmtt 
blindly  copies,  without  thinking  whether  the  words  are  Kcnsc  or  noa- 
KCnse,  and  which  the  Timet  seemingly  thinks  it  is  the  hnsincss  of  the 
Austrian  Government  lu  wrc  to,  arc,  it  ia  npcdlcss  to  suy,  pnrt-iy  lictitio^ 

For  the  real  origin  of  the  movement  by  the  Bocchc  di  Catlaro 
muRt  gn  bnck  to  days  which  arc  nut  very  rcmolo,  days  which  a  few  old 
people  can  still  rememher,  but  which  are  at  least  older  than  the  new- 
fangled, but  very  succc^fal,  imposture  which  calls  itself  the  AustrinQ 
"Empire.'^  Tlip  wrongs  of  the  Crivosciniis  begin  in  days  when  one 
prcBUinptuous  duchy  hud  not  taken  to  itself  the  style  or  the  badge  of 
Ctcsarj  the  fir^t  offender  on  our  list  was  indeed  a  nomiunl  Duke  cf 
Lorraine  thnnigh  his  father,  n  real  Archduke  of  Austria  through  his 
graiulmothcr ;  bnt  he  whs  niao  King  of  Germany  and  Roman  Kmperor- 
clcct.  Francis,  last  of  Kmperors,  lie  whose  lueaucr  titles  so  pertly  flaunt 
themselves  in  the  psristylc  of  Jovins,  had,  besides  his  elective  Kmpirt, 
inherited  the  family  estate  of  odda  and  ends,  a  scrap  of  a  nation  here, 
a  scrap  of  auotlier  nation  there,  torn  away  from  the  kinsfolk  to  whom  tbey 
would  naturally  be  joined,  in  order  to  swell  the  titles  and  the  coffers  of 
a  stuglo  man.  The  last  Augustus  of  the  West  was  not  aahametl  to  ally 
himself  with  the  upstart  commonwealth  of  France,  to  de^puil  the  city 
which  was  at  once  the  moKt  venerahle  of  commonwealths  ami  the  power 
OD  irbicb,  more  truly  than  any  other,  the  mission  of  the  3'jastcm  Ctrsan 
had  fallen.  The  infamy  nf  ('ampoformio,  more  thau  recalling  the 
infamy  of  Cambray,  forms  the  beginning  of  our  story.  The  thing  i» 
cbamcteristically  Austrian ;  the  doings  of  the  Francis  of  that  day 
thoroughly  forestall  the  doing*  of  the  Francis  of  ours.  To  despoil  a 
weak  iicighhuur  wicliout  striking  a  blow  was  then  the  Tery  height  of 
Imperial,  Iloyal,  and  ApostoHe  |)olicy  ;  it  is  so  still.  "Austria"  poses 
licracif  before  tlic  world  as  an  ancient,  venerable,  conservative  power 
111  very  truth  no  power  has  risen  mure  steadily  by  setting  its  face  as  a 
Hint  against  everything  that  was  ancient  and  rencrablc,  by  trampling oa 
every  historic  right  and  every  national  memory.  The  last  five  ycaraof 
the  ciglitceutb  century  beheld  the  wiping  out  of  the  two  powers  which 
had  guarded  Christciidom  against  tliu  barbarian.  TIio  dclivcraace  of 
Vienna  by  Polish  swords  was  rewarded  by  the  share  of  the  House  of 
Austria  in  two  of  the  partitions  of  Poland.  Cracow  bad  hardly 
received  her  new  master  before  Venice  was  to  pass  away  like  Polntid, 
and  the  estates  of  the  encroaching  House  were  to  be  cularged  by  & 
plentiful  share  iu  bcr  spoils  also.  Part  of  this  share  took  in  tbc  Da]> 
mntian  possessions  of  the  Republic,  and  among  tbcm  that  small  land  whose 
gallant  struggles  for  freedom,  now  aud  tbirteou  years  back,  form  a  page 
in  tlie  history  of  patriotic  strivings  sigaiust  fearful  odds  as  noble  as  ony 
of  tbo»c  which  have  won  a  higher  place  in  geueral  rcmcmbmuce. 

The  til-it  thing  to  I)e  Ijorne  in  mind  is,  that  the  lauds  of  Ilerzcgorina^ 
MoQtenegrOj  and   Southern    Dalmatia,  arc    jtt  truth  ouc  land,  parted 
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into  tbrco  o&ly  by  political  accidents.  Tlicir  inhabitants  arc  one  people 
in  tlic  very  strictest  seiwe.  Tliey  bave  always  fell  aud  acted  a-iouc  people. 
Whciiovcr  aujr  uue  of  the  tliree  baa  ba*l  any  fiybtiiig  to  do,  Ibc  otber  two- 
Lave  alwayn  coine  to  help.  Tzeraagora,  Moiitcucgro,  is  simply  that  part 
of  the  luiiJ  wbicli  has  been  able  to  krep  its  iiidcpcudciicc  lbn)u<;b  uil 
trials.  Tin  kaa  than  tbirty  years  back,  tbe  mouiituin  pHucipuUty, 
diplomutically  iinachQowlodgcil,  had  do  dciitiral  bouadarics.  Muulcuegro 
was  that  extent  of  Huil,  souiotiiui^  greater,  sometimca  less,  out  of  nhieK 
its  people  were  sble  by  coDstaiit  warfare  to  kcop  the  iovading  Turk. 
Before  the  cud  of  tliu  fiftoentb  ecntiiry,  the  Slaves  of  the  sea-coast  found 
themselves  unable lokcL'ptlieiriudcpciidciiec;  the  uext  best  ibiiig  to  iudc- 
Ijcndcncc  wan  to  bL-cotne  a  dependency  of  au  Kuropeau  instead  of  a  bar- 
barian power.  The  men  of  the  Hovvhe  coninK-iided  tlieiusclrcs  to  Saint 
Mark  mid  bia  Conimonn-caUh,  stipnlating  tbut  tlieir  ancient  customs  and 
priril<^c>  thoold  be  respected,  and  that,  if  the  Kcpublic  ebould  at  any 
time  he  unable  to  protect  thcra,  thty  should  not  bo  ceded  to  any  otber 
power,  but  should  be  left  to  sliiR  for  ibcmsclves  as  they  eoiild. 

For  three  hundred  years  ibis  agreement  seems  to  hare  been  fairly 
kept.  Under  the  guardianship  of  the  iviuged  lion  the  commended  lauds 
enjoyed  safety  from  burbnriun  rule,  and  xhtit  local  pririlegcs  seem  to 
have  been  respected  by  their  distout  protectors.  At  last  tbe  very  caae 
came  wbicb  had  been  fure&cen  eo  long  before.  Saint  Mark  could  uo 
longer  protect  them.  He  had  defended  tbem  against  the  Turk ; 
Ofiainst  tbe  tvin  conspirators  front  Corsica  and  Lorraine  he  could  not 
defend  them.  If  any  people  bad  a  twofold  claim  to  freedom,  by 
natural  right  and  by  soleiun  engagcmeuts,  it  wa.t  tbi.s  »mitll  folk  of 
the  coasts  and  bilU  by  Cattaro.  Jlut  natural  right  and  solemn 
eogagementfl  went  for  nothing  when  tbe  Austrian  House  visbcd  to 
enlarge  its  family  estate,  and  when  it  suite<l  the  momentary  policy  of 
JSuonaparte  to  ba<;k  it  up  in  enlarging  it.  In  the  divi&ion  of  the  spoil 
it  Campoformif],  the  people  whom  Saint  Mark  had  bo  lung  guarded, 
instead  of  receiving  the  freedom  vhicb  vas  their  lawful  due,  were  torn 
from  the  rule  of  protectors  whom  their  forcfathcn  had  chosen  and  were 
handed  over  to  the  nilc  of  n  master  whose  only  claim  was  that  be  wished 
for  the  possessions  of  a  neighbour,  and  found  himself  strong  enough  to- 
take  them. 

It  must  be  rcmeiabcrcd  that  the  dirision  of  Campoformio  did  not  give 
tbe  HoiiB(>  of  .'Vustrin  the  unbroken  possession  uf  the  irUolo  Dalmatian 
coast.  That  coast  bad  up  to  that  time  been  very  unequally  divided  be- 
tween the  ropublte«  of  Venice  and  Itaguxa.  Tbe  !ast<nimie[l  city  hail,  bra 
desteroi2s  policy,  by  the  admis.<>ioii  of  a  certain  cttcrnul  and  nominal 
overlordship  in  the  Turk,  contrivcil  to  maintain  her  indqicndcncv  of  tlic 
Venetian  power  which  gradually  ^w«lloncd  up  all  her  neighbours.  The 
city  itself,  ivith  the  coast  on  each  side  from  Kick  to  Sutorina — a  narrow 
strip  of  Christendom  indeed  lietween  the  sea  and  tbu  mouutaius — 
together  with  the  long  peninsula  of  Sabionccllo,  the  great  island  oi 
Meleda  and  a  few  smnllcr  ones,  formed  the  domiutons  of  the  comniou> 
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vemltit  of  Ragusa.  So  deep  was  Haf^usnn  jealoai^  of  Venice  that  tlie 
lesser  coiumoiivcaltli  preferred  t<i  be  isolated  from  her  dangerous 
ueigliljour,  even  at  the  expense  of  letting  the  inRdcl  come  down  to  the 
sea.  At  each  end  of  ihc  Ragusitn  trrritorvi  an  aIninRt  invisible  patcli 
of  TurkUh  eca^coast  divided  the  domiuioos  of  the  ttro  repablicH.  Ragusa 
was  one  of  tliosc  city  comiuouwcalths  in  which  nn  aruttocracy,  cxclnsirc 
but  not  oppressive,  knows  how  to  keep  on  its  dominion  for  ages.  At 
any  rate,  if  Hagma  had  any  puhUc  sins,  tliey  were  all  of  a  domestic 
kiud;  towards  her  iiLnglihuuni  she  was  wholly  guilllcftf.  Aa  yet  she  was 
sjmred.  Tlic  House  of  Austria  took  only  what  hot!  belonged  to  Vcnicr, 
Its  DulniiLtiail  posacsaious  tliurefurc  lay  in  two  part?,  with  the  Itagtuau 
territory  and  the  patches  of  coast  held  by  the  Turk  parting  them  ssan- 
dcr.  Butj  witli  thin  esee]»tiGu,  the  Austrian  now  hold  the  whole 
Iladriatie  coaat  on  both  sides,  from  tliu  borders  of  Albania  to  tlic 
borders  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  aequisitiou  of  DaliQatia,of 
Venetian  Tfitria,  of  Venice  itself  aud  the  Venetian  lands  at  the  Lead  of 
the  Gulf^  did  indeed  nobly  round  oQ'  the  maritime  estate  of  the  Kiug  of 
Croatia  and  Lord  of  Trieste. 

A*  all  the  world  knows,  the  ogtecmcnt  between  the  two  dcspoilcn  of 
Venice  did  not  last  long.  The  year  1805  saw  the  signature  of  a  docn- 
ment  memorable  on  many  grounds,  not  the  least  because  it  was  drawn 
lip  between  two  pcwonages  described  ss  tlie  "  Emperor  of  the  Freuch" 
«nd  the  "  Emperor  of  Gcrmnny  and  Austria."  Charles  the  tircat,  or 
Charles  the  l^flh  cither,  wonid  liavc  stared  a  little  at  this  description  of 
their  degenerate  successor  who  hud  so  strangely  forj^ottcn  who  he  was. 
By  the  I'cacc  of  Prossburg,  *'  the  Kmpcror  of  Germany  and  Austria" 
withdn^w  altagetlier  from  the  coast,  and  bis  Dalmntian  possessions  passed, 
as  far  as  trcniii^s  conld  make  tbnrn  pass,  to  "the  Kmpcror  of  the  Krcui-b." 
Itagusa  thus  n^mainctl  ^lent  np,  with  the  dominions  of  France  ou  either 
aido  of  her,  as  she  had  before  been  pent  up  between  the  dominions,  ftnt  of 
Venice  and  then  of  Austria.  The  Corsican  went  a  step  beyond  either  of 
his  prcdeccuors  ;  three  years'  endurance  of  an  oasis  of  indepcudcnce  wu 
too  much  for  him;  one  day  in  tbc  year  1808,  without  provocation,  in  the 
sheer  wnntumieaa  of  tyranny,  he  put  nn  end  to  the  Ragusan  Ropnbtic.  Bat 
he  was  far  from  quietly  kccpingthc  whole  of  the  Dalmatian  coBRt.  In  1797 
Austria  an:l  France  together  liad  had  their  own  way;  it  was  otlicrwiie 
wlicP,  first  England  and  then  Russia,  appeared  as  enemies  of  France,  and 
when  neither  Kngland  nor  Russia  despised  the  help  of  .Monteuegni: 
Between  1810  aud  1813  a  number  of  points  were  delivered  from  the 
French.  Curzola,  under  English  protection,  believed  itself  to  be  enjoy- 
ing freedom  for  the  first  time.  T;ieruagora  again  reached  to  the  sea; 
Cattaro,  freed  from  all  fureign  masters,  became  the  capital  of  the  one  free 
South-Slavonic  State,  the  dwelling-place  of  its  Vlndikn.  The  frcemcu  of 
the  privileged  districts,  finding  thcmselres  again  in  the  position  coutcm- 
plated  by  the  old  treaty,  formally  united  themselves  with  their  inde- 
pendcat   brethren.       The  people    of  Crivoscia  adopted   the  Mudika  of 
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Mouteiiegro  as  their  priuce,  and  liis  people  na  their  countrymen.  Tbc 
wrongs  of  a^es  were  iindutie.  Tlie  uncouqiiercd  home  of  rrcedom,  the 
ODc  land  tvliose  people  liad  never  bowed  to  the  bavbarisn  yokr,  hud  at 
fjAet  iron  the  enlart;cmL-ut  which  was  uccdful  for  its  very  being,  partly 
tby  tlic  volutitury  coniiuvudnliou  of  a  free  people,  partly  by  houourablu 
warfare  SKainst  the  common  CDcmy  of  Europe. 

It  is  Imnl  1o  conceive  a  better  right  tlmik  llint  t>y  which  the  Vladikii 
of  Montencfiio  bold  Cntlaro  and  ihe  neighbouring  lands.  Or  rather 
it  is  ban]  to  coueeive  a  better  right  tliaii  that  by  which  the  men  of  the 
privileged  lands  had  united  thcniKlvca  with  their  independent  brethren. 
It  is  bard  to  conceive  any  tic  of  iutcruatlouul  lioncmr  and  dnty  more 
sat-red  Ihau  that  which  buund  England  and  Rue.'^ia  to  the  i^iu&II  hut 
gallant  people  whuiu  tlii-y  liud  bcl|)cd  to  win  back  its  ancient  rights. 
The  small  power  bad  Ijccn,  to  put  things  on  ibe  lowest  ground,  a  use- 
ful helper  to  the  tno  great  powers ;  it  would  have  been  the  mere 
honesty  of  tbc  tradcsroaiij  to  sny  nothing  of  the  hononr  of  the  gentle- 
man, for  tiie  two  great  powers  to  see  that  their  small  ally  was  not 
defrauded  of  possessions  wliicli  were  iu  some^ort  their  own  gift.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  conceive  any  better  claim  than  that  which  Ragnaa  had  to 
Tcceirc  back  again,  at  the  handx  of  thoAc  who  had  overthrown  the  com- 
mon  enemy,  the  freeilom  which  the  enemy  which  they  had  overtlirowu  had 
been  the  iimt  to  fileh  from  her.  Hut  iteither  honesty  nur  honour,  uuilber 
common  gratitude  nor  common  shame,  went  for  nuieb  when  the  great 
powers  of  J'^iropc  came  together  to  nictc  out  the  lands  of  Europe,  aborc 
all  when  the  princes  of  Europe  came  together  to  nietc  out  the  jmsscs- 
sion»  of  its  com  mon  weal  tlis.  Frnncia  of  Aiislria,  he  who  hail  had  so  much 
c.fl>crtcucc  of  partitioning  and  being  partitioned,  found  that  his  time 
for  partitioning  bad  come  again.  "With  that  peculiar  brazen- faccdness 
which  Hcenis  to  come  uf  the  union  of  Lorraine  and  Ilabsburg,  the 
man  who  had  lieen  an  Emperor  ntood  fi>i*tli  in  the  face  of  niau> 
kind  to  atk,  not  only  for  hi^  old  Ktealings  bn.ck  again,  hut  for  leave  to 
make  new  stealings  as  well.  The  Dalmatian  kingdom  he  bad  been 
imahlc  to  keep;  over  Hagiisa  no  Austrian  dnkc  had  reigned  for  a  mo- 
ment; Cattaro  atid  the  neighbouring  Innds  bad  been  restored  to  their 
natural  prince  by  the  worthiest  of  titles.  But  Francis  of  Austria  wanted 
them  all ;  it  was  not  enongh  to  press  his  yoke  again  ou  Venice  and 
Trent  and  Milan;  it  was  not  enough  to  press  it  uu  2ara  smd  Sobeuicu 
and  Spalato  ;  Craeow  had  been  torn  from  his  grasp  ;  a  new  commonwealth 
had  arbcn  at  ouc  end  of  his  estate ;  he  could  not  endure  tlic  restoration 
of  an  old  one  at  another  end  ;  ko  ltagu.sa,  instead  of  winning  luck  tbe 
freedom  of  which  she  had  been  so  cruelly  spoiled,  nos  handed  over  from 
one  foreign  master  to  another.  And  aa  for  Cattaro  and  Crivoscia, 
if  Peter  of  Montenegro  had  been  an  useful  idly  to  England  and  Kussia, 
Francis  of  Austria  had  been  an  ally  more  useful,  bt'causc  more  powerful, 
in  the  latest  times  of  all.  Hcfurc  such  claims,  right,  honour,  gratitude, 
vent  for  nothing;  what  the  Austrian  asked  for  he  got;  the  ucit-wou 
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freedom  of  Crivoncia  voa  cunceUctl ;  tbc  iiidepcutlcut  priucipality  had 
again  to  drair  bock  vithin  its  barren  niountttins;  the  brethren  m> 
happily  UDited  after  so  long  a  severance  were  ngaia  forcibly  parted 
asunder.  Aud  nil  wua  done  to  gratify  the  greed  of  dominion  of  a  single 
sian,  a  ni«n  utio  seemed  unhappy  ii»  long  &s  anything  aueicnt,  anytbiog 
free,  ai)ytlii»g  tliut  by  either  freedom  or  antiquity  could  rebuke  his  own 
upstart  tyranny,  rvinuiiivd  in  being  wittiiu  eight  of  his  borders.  Ahab 
at  lc39t  offered  Nabulb  the  price  of  Jiia  viucyanl ;  Traucis  of  Austria 
could  enjoy  the  «iiti»faction,  so  purely  Austrian,  of  despoiling  n  weaker 
neighbour,  of  overthrtming  the  liberty  «if  a  free  people,  and  that  with- 
out striking  a  blow  or  spending  a  kreuzer. 

Now,  if  ihe  word  usurpation  has  any  meaning,  it  is  hard  to  sec  to 
what  recorded  ti-ansaclion  it  better  aiipiies  than  to  the  Ait&trian  pns- 
scfsion  uf  Kagusa,  Cattaro,  and  the  districta  which  took  np  arms  laai 
jctu*.  A  foreign  intruder,  with  no  csciuc  beyond  bis  greediness  <A  other 
nieu'x  goods  and  his  hatred  of  other  men's  liberties,  takes  poesesfiioa  of 
lands  to  which  lie  had  no  claim,  either  by  descent  or  by  clecliou,  lands 
part  of  which  bad,  under  the  provitiiona  of  ancient  treaties,  formally 
choKa  a  sovereign  of  their  own  rare.  lie  might  perhaps  have  becu 
said  to  have  the  "  moral  authority"  of  "  the  Arcojiagus  of  Kurope"  OB 
his  »idc;  only  (icaplc  bad  then  hardly  bcgiui  to  chatter  about  the 
"  Areopagus  of  Kurope."  but  right  he  had  uouc ;  the  rule  of  the 
Austriuu  in  the  Dalmatian  lands  i«  simply  the  rule  of  brute  force,  the 
rate  uf  might  trampling  upou  right.  It  is  simply  because  one  side  of 
the  Hadriatif  is  so  much  better  known  ihau  ibe  other,  that  the  wrong* 
of  the  Italian  aubjccts  uf  the  Anstriaii  power  have  awakened  so  much  of 
RVmpiithy,  while  the  wrongs  of  its  Suiith-Slarouic  subjects  have  awakened 
GO  little.  In  both  lauds  alike  the  rule  was  that  of  an  alien  mnilcr  :  in  botb 
alike  the  people  handed  over  to  Ihc  alien  master  were  anuaturalJy  jwirted 
asunder  from  brethren  of  their  own  stock.  Mont«negro  was  more  to 
SoutLcni  Diiluiatia  than  Piedmont  was  to  Lombardy  nnd  V'cnetia. 
Piedmont  indeed  gradually  eaiue  to  bu  the  model  Italian  State  to  which 
other  Italian  States  wishcdto  joiu  Ibemselvcs;  but  Loiubardy  and  Venctia 
bud  not  been  violently  turn  away  from  I'ifdmont,  as  Cattaro  and 
Crivosciii  bad  been  viulcnily  torn  awny  from  Moutcnegro.  The  Lom- 
bard at  most  looked  forward  with  hope  to  unioa  with  I'icdmont  oa  tbc 
good  State  *of  the  future;  the  CrivosciaTi  looked  back  with  sorrow  to 
uuioti  with  Montenegro  as  the  good  State  of  tbc  post.  The  rule  of  the 
stranger  is  very  nmeli  of  tlie  sarac  kind  on  both  side^  of  lledrin.  The  Am- 
triau  rule  in  Bahualia  is  dull,  wearisome,  niigenial,  unnattoual,  utterly 
unscrupulous  in  cane  of  oppoaitioii ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  spcnk  of 
it  as  a  rule  of  bahituiil  gross  outrage,  like  that  of  the  Turk.  Uut  tbcu 
it  wimld  be  equally  unfair  so  to  apeak  of  it  in  Italy.  Two  iwiols  of 
itillcrcree  indcc<l  may  perhaps  be  noticed.  In  Dalmatia  the  Austrian 
rule  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  having  something  worse  than  itielf 
hard  by  in  tbc  shape  of  Turkish  rule.  Tbc  man  of  Rnguta  at  least 
did  not  wi-.h  to  change  places  with  the  man  of  Trebioje.     And  agaiu* 
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wliilo  in  Iitmogcnflous  Italy  tlie  Austrian  had  ao  supporters  but  actual 
traitors,  in  Dalmntin,  a  Slavonic  Innd  with  more  or  !<•»«  of  an  llnlinu 
fringe  along  its  border,  the  foreigner  couM  from  time  to  time  command 
a  certain  measnro  of  support  hy  playing  off  aa  suited  Iiim  citlier  the 
Italian  against  the  Slave  or  the  Slave  against  the  Italian.  But,  except 
these  shades  of  cliflerence,  the  Austrian  rule  ia  the  two  couutnes  was 
e«9cn  tially  of  the  same  kind.  In  hoth  it  was  csMsutially  wrongful 
in  ita  origiu  ;  in  hotU  it  was  of  a  kind  which,  crCQ  irhcii  it  abstained 
from  gross  oppression,  could  never  call  forth  those  feeling*  of  loy&t 
attachment  with  which  the  fn?c  Tiatiaii  looked  to  Victor  F.mmanuel 
of  Piedmont,  and  with  whi^jh  the  froc  Slave  looks  to  Nicolas  of  Twn> 
nagora. 

When  the  South-Daimatinn  lands  were  for  tlic  eecoiitl  time  thrust 
under  the  yoke,  the  hclraycd  propto  went  crying  to  their  late  ally, 
Alcxandrr  of  KnssLi,  praying  that,  if  he  could  not  hinder  their  separa- 
tion from  their  own  prince  and  their  own  people,  he  would  at  least  pro. 
cure  that  their  foreign  nmslcr  t^hoiild  gtiarnntec  to  them  their  ancient 
local  privileges,  nhieh  had  been  always  obserred  tinder  the  rule  of  Saint 
Mark.  Some  such  guaranty  \ia»  given,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  tliink 
that  the  pledge  was  acriously  broken  till  the  present  reign.  The  chief 
point  of  privilege  to  which  the  Crivosclaushave  ever  clung  has  been  their 
exemption  from  military  service  at  Austrian  bidding.  This  burthen, 
so[uctimcf  spoken  of  as  landiPtfir,  sometimes  ns  conacript'ion,  but  which  is 
not  exactly  the  some  cither  as  the  German  landteehr  or  aa  tlie  French 
conscription,  is  a  burthen  specially  hateful  to  them.  This  in  assuredly  uot 
from  any  dread  of  fighting,  but  from  a  dread  of  being  made  to  light 
OB  the  wrong  side.  The  German  landwehr,  even  the  more  galling  French 
conscription,  is,  at  all  event*,  a  service  which  a  man  paj-s  for  the  real  or 
supposed  defence  of  his  own  country.  But  lamlicehr  or  contcnplion 
forced  on  a  msn  of  Criroaeia  hj  his  Austrian  master  comes  to  him 
simply  in  the  light  of  a  tnhuto  of  blood  paid  to  a  foreign  usurper.  If 
he  takes  up  arms  at  the  bidding  of  tlie  iisuriKr,  to  use  them  at  the 
usurper's  caprice,  ho  may  presently  1>e  bidden  to  turn  the  badges  of 
his  slavery  against  his  national  prince  and  his  iudepeudent  brethren. 
Conceive  the  ueti  of  Hampshire  liable  to  be  ordered  to  march  agninst 
the  men  of  Berkshire,  and  against  the  eastlc  of  Windsor,  at  the  bidding 
of  a  French  master,  and  we  may  better  nntlcrstaud  the  real  cause  of 
the  present  moTement  the  true  nature  of  which  is  so  carefully  hidden 
from  the  British  public  by  the  Times  and  its  Vienna  con-espondcnt. 


*  The  pccuHor  circumstaueca  umUsr  which  the  present  ruler  of  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  the  kingdom  and  duchicn  to  the  south  of  them,  came  to 
Ills  crowns  cannot  yet  be  forgotten,  lie  holds  them  eraphnticnily  by  a 
base  tenure.  Kejcctcd  by  Austria,  rejected  by  Hungary,  he  was 
enabled  to  win  those  lands  as  conquered  countrica  by  the  help  of  two 
Slavonic  patrons,  within  and  without.  It  is  owing  to  Nicolas  of  Russia 
and  Jellaebich  of  Croatia  that  Francis  Joseph  kept  a  single  crown  on 
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Ills  liead.  AcconlioK  to  tbe  commoo  rule  id  eucU  cases,  it  is  tlie  ntce 
which  cooferred  tbc  benefit  which  baa  come  in  for  the  hardest  mcosore 
At  the  liaiicls  of  bioi  nho  received  it.  Tbe  Italliin  lands,  crasboci  dovu 
agniD  into  bonrlnge  after  tbc  struggle  of  I84S-9j  were  kept  under  tbc 
foreign  yoke  till  their  deliverance  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  1B59 
and  I8GG.  Milan  and  Venice  were  noir  free  ;  Gorizia  and  Aquilela, 
and  the  niorv  nioderu  stealiug  of  Trent,  were  left  in  bondage;  and  no 
one  tliought  for  doing  anvthiu];  for  enslaved  Datmatia.  Tbe  day  of 
Lissa  can  hardly  be  called  n  clay  of  Austrian  Tictory.  It  was  rather  a 
day  of  vielury  fur  SIsvch  and  Italians  fighting  for  an  Aus^trian  master 
against  Italians  lighting  for  their  own  king  and  people.  On  that  day 
there  were  Italian  flags  in  Spalato  ready  to  be  hoisted,  and  which 
actually  witc  all  but  hoi»tcd,  under  tlic  l>elicf  that  the  ship  which  came 
with  the  ncwA  uf  tlic  defeat  of  Italy  was  in  truth  fleeing  from  Italiau 
victors.  Last  year,  when  there  was  no  immediate  Italiau  moTcmcot, 
hilt  whcu  ibcre  wu^  a  SlavutiJc  muvement,  the  Italian  (urty  in  Spalato 
were  pouring  over  with  phrases  of  loyal  devotion  to  the  "Augosl 
Monarch/'  who  had  just,  in  the  cxctcim!  of  Koyal  and  A[)Qstolic  caprice, 
eupprcsaicti  the  nmniiipal  voustitutiou  uf  their  city.  It  is  by  thus 
^lodging  backwurdn  and  funrunU  that  tbc  foreign  muster  gains  tlic  little 
iuflueiicc  that  be  ever  has  buytind  the  strength  of  hi«  foreign  bayonets. 
Anyhow  Lift^a  and  Cuttor^n.  were  won,  and  it  must  be  on  the  strength 
of  them  that  the  defeated  of  8olfcriuo  and  Sadovra  is  graven  with  a  laurel 
wrenlh  around  his  brow.  But  front  that  time  the  bearer  of  that 
wi-enth  has  changed  his  {wlicy.  The  defeated  of  Solferino  and  Sudowa 
had  had  quite  euungli  uf  meeting  powers  of  bis  own  runk  in  the  open 
Held  ;  he  has  since  given  himself  to  the  easier  task  of  int-ulting  and 
ojipresaing  his  weaker  neighbours,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  without 
ever  striking  a  blow.  Kcconciled  with  the  lands  which  hod  oucc  east 
him  forth,  he  has  carefully  turned  his  hand  against  the  race  whose  sotu 
had  turned  the  tide  in  his  favour  in  his  clay  of  need.  Ite  has  found 
his  tools  for  his  devices  against  the  frralom  of  other  nations  in  tbe  men 
whom  he  once  sought  to  »\hy  when  they  were  strivtug  against  him  for  the 
freedom  of  their  ovru  iiutioii.  Now  carac  the  great  syatcni  of  "  dualism ;" 
that  is  the  candorniniuin  or  joint  tyrauuy  of  the  German  and  Magyar 
minorities  over  Ibc  SUvotiic  majority  iu  the  dominions  of  the  Austriaa 
llotise.  I  must  confcs:^  to  having  been  one  of  these  who  were  altogether 
JcL-eived  by  the  Hungarian  coronation  of  1867.  Without  pledging 
onrselve«  to  the  iloctrioe  that  the  royal  unction  wipes  out  past 
sill,  vc  ecrtaitily  believed  that  the  man  whom  that  rite  changed 
from  a  tyrant  to  a  king  honestly  proposed  to  lead  a  new  life  id 
his  kicigly  rliuracter.  I  was  even  so  far  deceived  as  to  dream 
that  a  King  of  Hungary,  king  of  the  realm  which  was  the  firel 
to  be  set  free  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  might  cast  asulc  the  shackles 
of  Germuii  and  Italian  dominion,  might  jilaee  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Slavonic  majority  in  his  kiiigdoniK,  and  migiit,  as  such,  become  tbe 
deliverer  uf  Suulb-caslern  Kuropc.  ^I,  and  any  others  wlio  thought  as  I 
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did,  had  hardlj  tukeu  in  that  tlic  freedom  of  tlic  Mafsyar  me&Qt  thf» 
prolonged  and  deepened  bondagic  of  tlic  Slave.  We  had  not  fully  f^raspcd 
tlic  fixed  iiiirpoac  of  the  domiiiniU  Magyar  minoritv  in  the  Hun^ariiin 
kiugdom,  to  allow  nothing  that  raiild  tend  to  the  adrantage  of  the 
Slavonic  majority.  Tite  forefathers  of  the  Magjars  had  been  the  tomaU 
»if  the  Turk,  like  the  forcfiilhei-s  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Srrvians.  They 
were  now  free  from  his  yoke;  tliey  had  not  indeed  kept  their  freedom 
like  the  Mont(!ncgriu  or  woo  It  buck  like  the  Serviao  ;  it  hail  hecu  won 
back  for  them  by  Taliunt  men  from  Polimd,  liorraini*,  and  Piedmont.  But, 
free  anyhow,  they  grnd^ed  to  others  the  deliverance  which  they  had  them- 
selves received.  Themselves  Asiatic  intnident  on  E«rt>|»efln  soil,  they 
were  not  ashamed  to  hoastof  their  sympathy  and  kindred  with  the  Turk, 
their  {tHrtucrii  in  the  bondage  of  Kuropcan  nations  on  their  own  soil,  lii 
looking  for  any  interference  on  the  right  side  from  a  King  of  HiinKary, 
we  forgot  how  completely  a  King  of  Hungary  was  a  King  of  Magyars, 
and  how  hopcle^  it  was  to  look  1o  a  King  of  Maj^vars  to  do  auylhiug 
for  Slnvonio  freedom.  Yet,  vain  as  the  droam  was,  the  subject  of  it  liad, 
heforn  many  years  had  pasHwi,  a  path  of  righlcousneHs  and  honour 
opened  to  him  in  another  character.  Tlio  head  of  the  Au!itria,n  house 
bears  so  many  t-haracten  that  he  may  play  the  part  of  Pn^teus  as  well 
for  the  better  as  for  the  worse.  What  wa.i  hopeliiss  in  n  King  of 
Magyars  might  not  be  hopclc&s  in  a  Kiug  of  the  Thrccfuhl  Realm  of 
CroAtia,  Slavonia,  and  Dftlmmtia.  A  ehancc  of  better  ihinga  was 
presently  offered  to  him,  and  it  was  oflered  to  him  hy  the  grace  of  a 
J'oryiviug  people  who  hud  deeply  suffered  at  his  liniids. 

The  evcnta  of  1800-1867  drove  l-'rancis  Joseph  out  of  ttaly,  but  maile 
liim  safer  than  over  In  hi^i  Austrian  duchy  and  hiit  Magyar  kingdom. 
The  first  marked  act  of  the  new  dual  power  tuward-i  the  Slavonic 
majority  of  its  subjects  came  two  years  later.  It  took  the  form  of  an 
attempt  to  force  the  hated  military  sorrieo  on  the  privil<'ffcd  dietricta. 
Hereby  hangs  one  of  the  cnriositios  of  recent  history.  One  of  the 
great  jiowcrs  of  Europe  planned  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  a  free  [leople 
whom  it  railed  its  suhjcets.  The  attack  was  utterly  fruitless;  the  great 
power  was  thoroughly  bratcn  by  the  handhil  of  valiant  warriors  whom  it 
thought  that  it  could  deal  with  as  bondmen.  Ncrcr  was  there  a  more 
{:;allant  or  a  more  9nc<-cssful  strife  for  freedom  thau  that  in  which  Francis 
Joseph  and  his  dual  inonarehy  were  bniught  hiw  before  the  righteous 
resistance  of  a  Itttlu  band  of  patriots.  The  A]>ostolie  King  indeed,  not*- 
wilbstandlng  his  wreath  of  laurel,  is  ii»«l  to  deft'iit.  .Some  of  his  defeats 
arc  known  t<i  all  men,  those  defeats,  namely,  whicli  he  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  powers  of  his  own  sixe.  Hut  a  defeat  nt  the  hands  of  a  small 
pet^le,  a  people  whom  he  called  his  nubjects,  ndght  easily  be  hid.  A 
"  great  constitutional  power"  which  supprewcs  all  the  uewspapera  in  its 
dominions  whenever  they  speak  a  word  of  truth,  can  do  great  things  iu  that 
way.  And  great  things  have  been  done  iu  the  way  of  Btifliug  all  know- 
ledge of  the  ill  sueeess  of  the  Apostolic  armies  iu  1869.  1  hnve  found  that 
the  best  informed  men  in  both  hemispheres,  some  who  well  knew  the  story 
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of  1813-1B15  kncv  notliing  of  t!jc  story  of  1809.  I  feel  sure  lliat  I  sliould 
ncTcr  have  beard  of  it  myself,  if  I  bad  Qot  gone  a  little  out  of  beaten 
tracks  in  the  way  both  of  rending  aud  travelling.  The  plain  fact  is,  that 
the  attacks  of  Francis  Joseiili  ou  CrivMsciaii  freedom  in  ]859  net  villi 
exactly  the  same  fate  as  tht:  like  attacks  of  bis  predeceKSors  at  Mc^artm 
anil  at  Scmpach.  In  t\ir  land  iisclf  tlits  thrilling  page  of  its  bistory  h  not 
forgotten.  1  bavcsccu  iu  Dulinaiian  homes  little  pictures  of  the  defenders 
of  their  ri(^btH  burling  the  furuigu  invaders  down  the  monntain  sides  vitli 
bearty  good  will.  Tbc  Inipcrial,  Koyal,  and  Apostolic  intrigue  was  utterly 
baffled.  Tbe  ancient  privileges  of  llic  Imul  wore  again  restored  to  it; 
and  the  inau  wbo  called  bituself  ita  Sovereign,  fonad  it  wise  to  keep 
his  royal  uurJ  till  a  more  favourable  opiiortuaity  oflcred  itself  for 
breaking  it  aguiu. 

Vp  to  tliia  time,  tbc  allairs  of  Southern  Dalmatia  stood  quite  distinct 
from  tbc  affairs  of  South-cnstcra  Kurope  generally.  They  had  nothing 
-directly  to  do  with  tbc  "  Eastern  Question,"  Tbe  Turk  was  at  least 
guiltless  of  the  successive  brtravaU  of  Dalmatia;  it  waa  not  an  inSdel 
Sulcau  but  an  Apostolic  King  vbo  broke  bis  faitb  to  the  mea  nf 
Crivoacta.  Fur  scveu  yean  Inter  tbc  greater  stream  of  cventa  and  the 
anialler  fl.ow  together  ;  Biiice  1875  the  history  of  Dalmatia  cannot  be 
kept  apart  from  tbc  geucral  history  of  South-eastern  £uroi>e. 

It  van  in -that  year  that  I  for  the  first  time  saw  the  Dalmatian  laodt, 
and  got  a  slight  glimpse  of  tbc  neat  of  war  in  Ilcrzogoviiia.      The  insur- 
rectifin    in  the   last-named    land,  which    was  the    beginning   of  all   tbe 
changva  which  have  since  taken  place,  wax  then  in  it«  6rst  stage.     That 
insurrection  was  cloacly  coniicctect  with  the  visit  which  Francis  Joseph, 
in  his  cbnractcr  of  King  of  Dalmatia  and  Lord  of  Cattaro,  paid  earlier  in 
that  year  to  bis  Dalmatian  kiugdoui.      That  visit  was  understood  to  be  a 
visit  of  reconciliation.     The  King  was  well  received,  ag  kings  comtnooly 
are.      It  is  hard  not  to  cbiier  ii  klug;  he  must  be  uu  uuusunlly  hatefot 
tyrant  indeed  who  is  met  even  by  tlic  rebuke  of  mere  silence.     There  can 
be  uo  doulit  tliat  the  South-Slavouic  people  fully  Iwliercd  that  they  had 
won  the  King  of  Croatia,  Stavoiila,  and  Dabuatia,  to    their  own   aide. 
And  there  cnn  be  just  as  little  doubt  that  a  noble  future  was  at  that 
moment  open  to  liim,  if  he  had  been  the  man  to  gi-asp  it.    King  ofa  crowd 
ofkingdoms  in  which  the  Slavonic  element  forms  a  vast  mujority,  be  cnigbt 
have  put  himself  nt  the  bead  of  that  majority;   he  might,  as  a  Slavosic 
King,  have  conic  forward  as  the  deliverer  of  South-eastern  Europe;  bo 
might  have  done  all  that  Ruasia  afterwards  did,  wilhoul  awakening  any* 
thing  like  the  same  jealousy  which  was  awakcued  by  the  interference  of 
Russia.     To  look  for  all  this  was  but  drcnm-wurk  ;  but  iu  sober  earnest 
the  Austrian  power  did,  for  a  while,  show  itself  a  good  neighbour  to  the 
patriots  of  Herzegovina.      AVhen  I  was  in  Dalmatia  in  1875,  tbe  iant- 
gonts  received  every  kind  of  help  from  the  Austrian  side,  short  of  actoai 
warfare  agaiust  the  Turk.     Iu  1875,  I  bad  mpelf  never  beard  of  tbe 
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events  of  1869:  I  wasstiti  uuder  the  delusions  of  18G7.  I  openly  argued, 
ami  Mr.  Evniis  argued  hIbo,  iu  fuTOurof  au  AuBtrian  aoLexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  I  argued  iu  favour  of  it,  chiefly  on  the  gmur.d 
Umt  a  great  povrcr  like  tlmt  of  Austria  could  WtU-r  deal  impartiallj'  with 
Christians  and  Mn^sulmiina  than  Ser^'ia  or  Moutcncgro  could  do.  And  I 
am  iilicliucd  to  thinii  that  an  onncxatiou  iu  1875  by  Austria,  aa  Austria 
looked  in  1875,  would  have  been  accepted  by  the  Christians  of  those 
Ificda  OS  a  dcUvcranec.  But  the  ucxt  year  CTerytlung  changed.  Tlie 
faoL  wss  that  the  King  of  Hutig.try  eould  not  dare  to  do  what  the  King 
of  C'ruatia,  Slavouia,  and  Daluiatia  might  hare  been  tempted  to  do.  The 
Magyars  grudged  the  sliglitcst  favour  to  the  Kuropean  race  which  they 
so  largely  hdd  in  liotidiigc.  The  policy  of  the  dual  mouarchy  accord- 
ingly became  Magyar.  Xo  more  help  was  givca  to  the  patriots  of 
HcrzegovinB ;  but  instead  of  help,  every  kind  of  discouragement.  Above 
all  things,  the  patriot  leader,  Liubibratieh,  wiw,  by  a  characteristically 
Austrian  piece  of  treachery,  foully  kidnapped  on  non-Austriau  ground. 
StiU  it  is  well  to  record  even  the  slightest  improvement.  I'Vancts 
Joseph  at  least  did  not  give  up  Liubibratieh  for  the  Turk  to  liehcad  or 
irapalcj  as  his  predecessor  gave  up  Rhe^as  in  an  earlier  day. 

By  this  time  every  man  of  South- Slavonic  stock,  whether  withiu  the 
family  estate  of  the  House  of  Austria  ur  out  of  it,  had  taken  the 
measure  of  the  chief  of  that  house,  lilvery  one  saw  that  the  realities  of 
18C9,  not  the  hopes  of  1867  or  of  1873,  were  to  be  the  standard.  At 
the  Berlin  Treaty  of  ISrS  the  Austrian  policy  showcil  itself  in  a  light 
most  thoroughly  Austrian,  l-'or  a  pnwcr  which  had  stood  by  and  done 
nothing,  to  step  in  to  strip  a  hemic  people  of  the  fruit  of  their  valour 
and  their  toil,  was  distinctively  Austrian;  one  cannot  think  th:tt  any 
crowned  head  whiuh  did  not  bear  the  archducal  coronet  could  have 
sunk  quito  so  low  as  the  Stehing  of  Spizza.  If  one  must  sia,  surely  sin 
ou  a  greater  sL-ale ;  at  least  take  sumething  worth  the  siiiuiug.  But 
the  uuuttcruhlc  mcauucaa  of  this  small  stealing  was  not  too  hose  for  the 
lord  of  the  dual  monarchy.  The  dealings  of  Austria  with  Monte- 
negro in  1878  looked  black  enough  at  a  distance ;  but  I  never  fully 
understood  the  whole  mystery  of  iniquity  till  1  found  the  key  on  the  spot 
in  1881.  At  this  stage  the  events  of  1875-1878  are  closely  connected 
vith  the  events  of  1813-1815.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  general 
outcome  of  these  last  was  that  Montenegro  extended  her  borders  and 
again  reached  her  owu  sea,  by  hououmble  warfare  at  some  points,  by 
free  comruendatiou  at  others.  Then  the  selfish  greediness  of  the 
Auatriau  thrust  back  the  dclivci'ed  lands  into  bondugo,  and  again  »hut 
Dp  the  free  principality  in  ita  barren  mountains.  Hoatcuegro,  ihns 
hindered  from  extension  in  tlie  right  quarter,  by  the  free  anne:taiion  of 
brethren,  was  driFcn  to  estension  in  the  wrong  quarter,  by  conquest  of 
those  who  were  not  brethren.  In  the  war  of  167&-]8r8  the  Monte- 
negrin arms  delivered  part  of  Ilcrz-cgovina  from  the  Turk ;  they  aUn 
vou  from  him  the  tluree  Albanian  bavensof  Spizia,  Antivari,  and  Dulcigno. 
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A  great  outcry  vaa  made  hf  those  wbo  loved  tbc  rule  of  the  Turk 
orer   ou-villiDg   Greek   nnd  SUvonir  Bubjects  against  the  wickedness 

of  Slavonic  MoDtenogro  holding  unwilling  Albanian  euhjccts.  It  was 
e&rcfiillj'  kept  out  of  siglit  that  the  wrong  camo  about  vhully  because  a 
Prince  of  Lorraioe  or  Habsburg  insisted  on  holding  unwilling  Slavooio 
aubJQCtt.  One  cannot  doubt  tliat  Montenegro  would  gladly  excbaage 
her  Albanian  oonque^ta  fur  Cattaro  and  the  Bocchc,  and  then  all  tiations 
might  be  auited  ccmfortably.  It  is  also  kept  out  of  sight  that  the 
Albanian  siibjectn  of  Montenegro  are  perfectly  satisfied  under  Monte- 
negrin rule,  while  the  Soulh-Slavonic  subjects  of  Austria  show  by  the 
clearest  of  proofs  that  they  are  not  satisfied  nniler  Austrian  rule.  Bat 
let  us  hasten  to  the  Berlin  Treaty.  By  that  treaty  the  mountain 
principniity  was  nhainclcwily  robbed  of  ita  Albanian  conquests,  not  for 
the  profit  of  a  native  Albanian  State,  but  fur  the  profit  of  the  foreign 
oppreeaoTs  on  cither  side.  The  Austrian  now  enjoyed  in  all  ita  fulaca 
the  specially  Austrian  luxury  of  rubbing  and  iiLHulting  the  weak  witbOQt 
CKcrLion  on  bis  own  part.  Of  the  three  havens,  Dulcigno  was  giren 
back  to  the  Turk;  Montenejcro  was  allowed  to  keep  Autivari, but  only 
under  insolent  rcstrii^tionn  within  her  own  waters  which  Francis  Josepb 
would  hardly  agree  to  in  his  waters  uf  Trieste  and  Fola.  And  SpiEM,pOOr 
little  Spizza,  Spiziia  from  which  be  had  not  ho  much  as  taken  a  wife, 
Spizza  where  not  a  single  graDdmollicror  his  ba<l  ever  reigned — be  asked 
for  it,  aa  bia  predecessor  had  asked  for  Kagusa,  and  the  "Areopagus  of 
Kuropc,"  iu  the  exercise  of  ita  "  moral  authority/'  was  not  ashamed  to  give 
it  Iiiu].  The  Turk  tiituscif  must  have  sneered  in  his  heart  at  such  petty 
lurceuy  as  this.  Surely  neither  AlidLat  nor  Ahmet  Aga  would  atretob 
out  liis  band  to  pick  bis  uci{:libour's  pocket  of  a  halfpenny. 

Hut  why  was  Aativari  left  to  Montenegro,  while  Spizza  and  Pulcigno 
were  filched  from  her?  It  needs  a  visit  to  Antivari  fully  to  uudentaod. 
Montenegro  was  despoiled  of  Spizza  and  Duh-igno,  Uceauae,  small  as  those 
havens  were,  they  were  vnluable  to  so  small  n  power  ba  IVlontcuegro;  she 
was  allowed  to  keep  Antivari,  becinsc  Antivari  had  been  carefully  made 
ralueless.  In  the  Montenegrin  siege,  the  Albanians  of  Antivari  made 
a  gallant  defence.  In  tnitb  they  fought  on  when  resistance  was  quite 
bopcleea,  so  that  Montenegro,  iu  winning  Antivari,  won,  not  a  city,  but 
only  a  heap  of  ruins.  But  why  did  tht>  Albantans  thus  keep  on.  an  use- 
less defence''  Heeanae  they  were  buoyed  up  by  false  promises  of  Austritn 
support.  This  fact,  we  may  be  sure,  is  not  written  in  any  official  book, 
blue,  green,  or  yellow;  but  it  is  jwrfcctly  wrll  kiinwn  on  the  spot.  Thus 
was  the  Austrian,  at  no  greater  eost  than  that  of  ji  few  false  promises, 
enabled  to  do  damage  to  two  weaker  neigbbonrs,  with  a  beautiful 
impartiality  between  creeds  nnd  races.  Injury  combined  with  insult 
was  equably  dealt  out  to  Slave  and  Albanian,  to  Christian  and 
Mussulman.  Surely  the  day  of  sneh  a  triumph  as  this  was  marked 
with  white  in  the  private  nntials  of  Lorraine  and  llabsburg.  Ilia 
delight  of  wrongiug  both  hides  alike  must  have  beeu  as  keen  as  tbe 
delight  of  Macaulaj's  Piirituns,  when  in  their  zeal  against   bear-baiting. 
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thej  enjojed  the  twofold  pleasure  of  tormenting  both  spectators  and 
bear.  ^ 

It  ia  the  policy  of  the  Timet  nnd  of  writers  of  that  clus  to  keep  out  of 
sigJit  facts  of  thia  kind  which  are  the  ver/  essence  of  the  whole  story,  and 
to  speak  ouly  of  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  I 
have  hcforc  me  tlie  Times  of  February  23rd,  which  chatters  away  iu  exactly 
the  aaiuL'  vciu  as  it  did  u  month  earhcr.  It  is  all  about  "auuuUiug  the 
Berlin  settlement  "—which,  the  Tim^t  must  know,  settled  nothing  and 
unsettled  cverytliiug — about  "reopening  the  Eastern  Question" — which, 
the  Timea  must  know,  never  has  been  closed,  and  nerer  will  be  closed  tilt 
all  South-eastern  Europe  is  free.  Tlie  Dalmatian  badness,  the  cause  of 
tlie  whole  iiomciliatc  stir,  is  still  carefully  left  out;  though  the  Austriau 
way  of  doing  thiuj;»  is  gently  blamed,  yet  tbe  blame  comes  to  tliis  that 
"Austria  has  bceu  too  rapid  and  too  syatematic  in  her  attempts  tu  intro- 
duce civiliziition  into  the  pro\nnce*  which  she  holds  in  tnist."  Not  a 
word  nbout  Austrinii  doings  in  the  proviiiceJi  which  arc  not  held  in  trust, 
but  which  hare  been  stolen  out  and  out.  Or  it  may  he  that  the  infamous 
breach  of  faith  towards  the  men  of  Criroscia  is  also  an  attempt  to  "iu- 
trodiice  civil iKatioti."  "Austria,"  it  may  be  as  well  to  rcmcmWr,  once 
tried  to  ''introduce  civilizatioa"  into  Italy  al&o;  but,  somehow  neither 
Italians  nor  Dalmatians  nor  Horzcgoviniaus  like  Auetriaa  civilization  or 
Austrian  ways  of  introducing  it.  But,  according  to  the  Times,  whether 
they  like  it  or  uot,  tticy  are  to  have  it.  The  Times  alluws  that  "Austria" 
lias  ruled  "vexatiously,"  that  the  hatred  of  the  people  towanls  AiistriaQ 
rule  in  "not  unnatural."  But  for  all  that  tlie  oppressor  is  hounded  OD 
to  do  as  he  pleases  n'ith  his  ricttms.  "What  the  interests  of  Europe 
demand  is  perfectly  plain.  It  'us  that  the  iusurrecdoa  should  lie  as 
Speedily  as  posaiblc  "  put  doirn."  Now  we  know  all  about  this  "  putting 
down"  of  things.  I  think  it  is  Dickens  who  has  a  story  of  a  London 
magistrate  who  was  determined  to  "put  down  all  fatherlcs-^  childrcu  and 
widows."  So,  from  the  beginning  of  tbe  world,  all  tyrants  and  abettors 
of  tyrants  have  been  anxious  to  "put  down"  all  insurgents,  all  creators 
of  di!>tnrhauce,  iii  n  uorJ,  all  patriots.  But  sometimes  they  hare  over- 
reckoned  iheir  streugth  to  put  thiogs  down.  In  m75,  Lord  Derby 
wrote  to  the  Turk  to  put  down — or,  in  fiuer  words,  to  "auppron"-;?? 
the  revolt  of  Herzegovina.  But  the  revised  map  of  Europe  shows 
how  little  cither  the  Turk  or  Lord  Derby  was  able  tti  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  The  story  is  a  very  old  one.  The  Tlwie*  wmdd  have  been 
all  for  "putting  down"  Wnshington  and  William  the  Silent;  it  would 
have  been  for  "putting  down"  the  men  of  Morgartcn  and  the  men 
of  Sempacli ;  it  raay  be  that,  as  Oriental  research  spreads,  wc  may  light 
on  the  exact  viords  ia  which  some  Midiauitish  Times,  some  Midtauilish 
Derby,  foretold  tlie  "  pntliug  down"  of  Gideon  and  his  three  hundred. 
Kxperieace  ia  lost  on  people  of  thia  class;  but  experience  shows  that 
it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  "  put  down"  patriotic  morements,  and  that 
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spealc.  First  of  all,  Dulcigno  was  reiitnreil  to  Montene^o—^  bitter  pi 
thu  for  the  (ilclier  of  Spizza.  It  is  important  to  insist  on  the  w< 
"  restored;"  for  the  line  taken  hy  the  enemies  of  freedom  va* 
to  npeak  as  if  Dulcigno  had  been  taken  from  the  Tiirk  for  tbe  finfc 
time  iu  1880,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  conqaests  of  Montenegro 
in  1877  taken  away  from  her  iu  1878'  I  once  met  a  member  of  the 
ttiplomatir  tradr,  a  fine  gftntlcman  nlio  talked  big  aliout  "  mj  friend 
Franz  Josef,"  wlio  titoud  me  out  that  Montenegro  bad  never  bettl  Dul- 
cigno  at  all  till  1880.  Thna  one  of  the  wronp  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Ifi'S 
was  undone ;  Mr.  (iladstonc  nest  went  on  to  carry  out  one  of  its  few 
gooil  prorisionB,  a  provision  -which  the  former  Government  of  England 
and  the  hofitilc  pon-era  out  of  lilugland  had  up  to  that  time  carefuD; 
hindered  from  being  carried  out.  He  won  the  freedom  of  Thcsealy  :  it 
is  uoc  hard  to  guesii  at  the  inlbiciice^  which  hindered  Kpoiro^f,  which 
abore  all  biudcrvcl  betrayed  and  mourning  Juaniiina  from  partaking 
iu  tbe  bouu  which  had  been  twice  promised,  A  power  which  ia  Itot 
on  making  it»  way  to  the  /Cgnmn  cuu  hare  no  mure  pleasure  in  the 
extension  of  the  borders  of  the  free  Greek  than  in  the  extension  of  ibe 
borders  of  the  free  Slave  To  a  power  whose  very  being  is  foondcd 
on  the  denial  of  all  nutionnl  rights  tlie  8trei)g(}i cuing  of  any  natioail 
power  must  necessarily  be  hateful. 

In  the  matter  of  Dulcigno  right  wbolly  trinmphed ;  iu  the 
uf  Thcssaly  the  triumph  of  right  was  only  partial.  Cut,  betw< 
two,  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  national  rule  had  made  greil 
odranccs.  And  those  advances  had  been  made  iu  a  shajK;  which  miut 
have  been  specially  annoying  to  the  Imperial*  Royal,  and  Apostolic 
mind.  In  the  matter  of  Dulcigno  above  all,  Francis  Joseph  had  been 
made  directly  to  help  in  undoing  his  own  mischief.  The  position  of  the 
Hoiueof  Austria  among  the  powers  of  the  world  was  distinctly  lovretcJ 
when,  instead  of  any  free  people  being  despoiled  vitbont  fighting,  Hrrt 
one  aud  then  another  free  iKoplc  had  its  borders  extended  withwl 
tigbtiug,  the  House  of  Austria  itself  being  constrained  to  help  in  lltf 
good  work. 

The  time  was  therefore  now  come  to  do  something,  something  which 
eould  be  done  at  homo,  quite  quietly,  without  diplomatic  interference  tirtio 
other  powers.  There  was  still,  vithin  the  dominions  of  the  Aostrai 
House,  a  people  nhu  had  cimrtcrcd  til)crtics  which  might  l>e  attacked, 
a  people  at  nhohc  han(l»  the  Ilou-se  had  received  its  last  signal  militarr 
humiliation.  It  is  surely  not  without  siguiHcaucc  that  tbe  very  moment 
of  the  deliverance  of  Thessaly  was  chosen  for  a  renewed  attack  on  tlw 
liberties  of  Crivoaeta.  Nor  is  it  without  significance  that  when,  a  \\\iV 
earlier,  the  lord  of  so  many  kingdoms,  duchies,  and  tonlshipa,  went 
through  several  of  them  to  receive  the  applause  of  their  people,  he  did 
not  dare  to  show  himself  in  any  of  thoAc  South-Slavonic  lauds  vlicre 
mighty  little  applause  was  likely  to  greet  him.  Lust  summer  I  pasM^ 
from  Corfu,  saddened  at  the  betrayal  of  the  oppo^tc  slum!*  by  rautootfJ 
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Dnlcigno,  by  stolen  Spixxa,  to  Cattaro  and  llaguna,  and  the  otlicr 
Dalmatian  cities.  When  1  came  away  the  edict  for  tho  enforcement 
of  the  loathsome  military  service  had  gone  forth,  and  the  people  of  the 
hill)  were  anaing  to  withstand  invasion,  just  as  in  1869.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year  those  who  cboGC  to  know  what  watt  going  on  might 
learn  it  front  the  letters  of  Mr.  Evans  in  the  Mtinehealer  Gnardion  ; 
those  who  trusted  to  the  Ttmtn  and  its  Vienna  correM[)oudcnt  could  of 
course  Icam  nothing.  Suddenly  both  Bntisii  and  American  papers 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  something  was  going  on.  But  tbey  liardly 
fully  took  in  the  fact  till  the  rcroU  had  spread  from  Southern  Dalmatia 
to  Herzegovina  and  JJosnia,  Those  were  uamcs  which  the  Times  knew 
at  least  enough  to  blunder  about  j  of  the  oftairs  of  Dalmatia  the  Times 
bad  not  reached  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  is  needful  for  the 
generatioa  of  a  blunder. 


"What  is  going  to  happen  I  decline  to  guess.  "What  is  happening  I 
have  but  small  mcuus  of  knowing  on  the  banks  of  the  Misaiaeippi.  Now 
that  Mr.  Evans  is  ailcnccd,  it  will  be  very  bard  to  know  anything. 
One  day  a  tplegram  «pokc  of  Francis  .losoph  nnd  his  Ministers  as  crowing 
over  the  com])Ietc  occupation  of  Crivoscia ;  another  telegram  the  same 
day  apokc  of  the  armies  of  Francis  Joseph  as  undergoing  a  severe  defeat 
from  the  patriot  arm.'*.  One  telegram  came  from  Vienna,  the  other  from 
Tzcliujc.  The  Vicuna  telegram  warns  us  to  put  no  faith  in  telegrama 
f^om  Tzetinje,  and  I  am  certainly  not  disposed  to  put  implicit  iaitL 
in  them.  But  then  I  most  certainly  put  no  faith  in  telegrams  trom 
Vicuna,  aud  the  very  warning  sounds  as  if  the  Tzcttnjc  telegram  had 
some  truth  in  it.  Itut  we  may  at  least  belictc,  when  the  Timor itaelf  reports, 
days  after  Francis  Joseph  had  been  coiigratuIatJDg  himself  ou  the  complete 
uccupatiun  of  Crivoscia,  that  the  war  in  Crivoscia  was  going  on  all  the 
same.  And  some  things  we  do  know,  One  is  that  in  Criroscis  Francis 
Joseph  found  the  armed  resistance  of  those  whom  he  calls  his  subjects 
so  dangerous  that  be  thought  it  needful  to  call  in  the  mediatioii  of 
their  natural  prince,  tho  man  whom  he  hod  faimsclf  despoiled,  tho  lawful 
lord  of  Crivosciii,  Nicolas  of  Tzoruagora.  So  low  can  a  man  of  Lorraine 
and  HabHburg  stoop  to  giiiu  bis  ends.  But  the  ends  were  not  gained. 
As  the  Austrian  eonid  not  withdraw  any  of  tbasc  points  of  bis  tyranny 
wltich  bad  driven  the  people  to  arms,  the  mediation  naturally  came  to 
nothiDg.  And  1  know  further,  that  in  ilosnia  and  Itcrzcgoviiia  Cliriatiaua 
and  Mussulmans  have  forgotten  their  old  quarrels  in  common  loatliing 
of  the  foreign  oppressor.  Wbcn  tho  attempt  was  made  to  force  the 
military  service  on  Bosnia  and  Ilcrzegoviua  as  well  as  on  Crivoscia,  the 
men  of  both  creeds  rose.  Men  of  Slavonic  stock,  however  divided  in 
creed,  were  united  in  the  fixed  purpose  not  to  let  the  stranger  take 
tribute  of  their  blood.  The  rliiefs  of  both  religions  have  sworn  the 
old  Slavonic  oath  of  hrotherhood,  and  they  go  forth  side  by  side,  fellow- 
soldiers  in  the  national  caiiac  against  the  hated  foreigner.     Such  &□ 
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union  as  th«  can  hardly  be  "  pnt  down"  ia  n  hnrry,  even  thoiigli  thp 
best-turned  scuteuco  iu  ttc  Times  decrees  tliat  "put  dowu"  it  shjdl 
be.  Anybow,  tbe  end  is  not  yet.  The  eud  will  not  be  till  tfae 
8outli*easlcra  laods  are  free  alike  fVom  tlie  Turk  aud  the  Austrian. 
Sei-ta  ycara  bach  tliey  might  have  been  freed  from  the  Turk  by  the 
Austrian;  Fraucis  Joacpli might  hare  made  liimBelf  a  Slavoutc  prince, 
he  might  have  forcetnllod  Kusaiit  by  hiuieclf  putlitii;  on  the  mantle  of 
Bulgarian  Simeon  or  Serriaii  Stephen.  Thwc  days  arc  now  poned. 
The  Austrian  povcr  has  deRnitively  put  on  the  cbaractcr  of  the  disturbiDg 
element,  the  anti-nntional  elpmcnt,  the  power  which  will  leave  uothtag 
in  peace,  nliich  will  leave  uothiag  to  its  nataral  growth,  throughout  tlie 
South-eastern  lauds.  Now  it  leads  to  confusion  of  thought  i  f  we  attribute 
all  these  duitigs  to  an  ideal  being  called  "Austria,"  as  tbougb  "Austria." 
n-erc  a  nalioual  power  like  the  other  five,  alongside  of  which  it  is  allowed 
to  sit  iu  the  "European  Arcnpafpis."  Austria  itaelf,  and  the  people  of 
Aastria,  the  [leople  nf  a  respectable  Gemian  iluchy,  are  duubtl&<ts  quite 
innocent  in  the  niR.tt<>r.  And  he  it  remembered  that,  in  the  matter  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  tlic  Magyars  ihc-rosclvcs  are  quite  inuooeiLt. 
Their  occupation,  their  retention,  is  wholly  nt;uinNt  all  Magyar  policy. 
"Amtria"  in  the  diplomatic  scnec,  tlic  ''Austria"  wbtcli  is  CTcr 
troubling  the  world  with  some  small  intrigue,  some  amall  stealing, 
is  not  the  uamc  of  a  land  or  a  people ;  its  policj-  is  not  conenvpd 
in  the  intcrcht  of  a  laud  or  a  people.  "  Austria"  ij»  this  sense  mtsca 
simply  the  master  of  all  those  odds  and  cuds  of  lauds  aud  natktm 
mhicb  hare  bo  quccrly  come  together  to  make  up  the  family  estate 
of  a  piirticidar  man.  The  "  |)olicy  of  Austria,"  the  "interests  of 
Austria,"  docs  not  rocau  suythiiig  which  in  any  way  ooncvms  Aoitria 
and  ita  people ;  it  doe?  not  mean  anything  which  eoncems  any  of  the 
other  lauds  which  have  n  comiiion  master  nith  Austria.  Those  phrases 
mean  simply  the  iotrigiies  by  which  the  particular  man  who  is  tlieii 
common  master  strivrs  to  keep  together  and  to  enlarge  his  family  estate. 
Vithiii  the  bouuils  of  lliat  family  catate  there  have  beeu,  there  still 
arc,  frugmcuta  of  nations  uiinatitrally  parted  from  their  brethreo,  whicli 
yearn  to  bc  joined  to  their  natural  countrymen  aud  tbcir  natural  priucd. 
lu  ouc  case,  in  the  case  of  Lombardy  anil  Vcaetia,  tliosc  yearnings  have 
become  realities;  may  they  soon  be  realities  in  the  case  of  tboac  lands 
whicli  lisnc  shared  in  the  bond.ige  of  Lonibanly  and  Vcnetia,  but  do  nut 
yet  Khan-  iu  their  freedom.  Wc  know  not  what  may  be  coming,  but 
we  may  at  least  wish  for  those  lands  a  good  dclirerancc>  and  for  thcil 
master  aud  his  family  estate  a  good  ZereptUteruw^. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT    IN   SCOTLAND  : 
A   REPLY. 


IIIAVK  been  reluctant  "to  cntcrtiUD  tlic  miggcstioD *'  of  making  a 
reply  to  Principal  Raiuy's  paper  on  iJiscatabliilimcDt*  for  scTcral 
rcasODS.  Tlicrc  ar«  moods  vhcu  one  feels  urgumcutative  aitU  disposed 
to  i-esenl  atiflek.  TLcrc  are  other  moods  in  which  one  feels  woudcrfiilly 
quiescent  iu  the  face  of  things  calculated  to  provottcofTcncG  or  cvcd  daugcr. 
I  littvc  uot  been  niovctl,  uor  mdet-d  much  iuitTDsUiil,  liy  Dr.  Itaiiiy's  wiutcr 
ami  sprlug  cuinpaigu  agaiust  the  Kslalilishcd  Churoli  of  Scotland.  1  du 
not  think  that  the  public  has  bccu  moved  by  itj  or  cared  fur  it  much.  Any 
jrc*pou9C  there  has  been  to  his  reiterated  appeals — from  Ilawick  to 
IiivcrQc^ — lias  been  ofn  lagg^iiig  character.  There  ha*  been  do  popular 
stir,  and  laymen  of  influence  have  kept  aloof  from  the  agitation. 

It  was  said  pretty  often  some  years  ago,  that  if  the  representatives 
of  the  EataUishmeut  would  only  leave  the  qucsliou  of  the  Church 
alone,  nobody  was  stirring  it :  it  was  their  own  Tuicca  thai  made  ail 
the  commotion.  I  did  uot  think  that  this  was  a  just  criticisEii  at  the 
time,  and  I  do  not  think  so  now.  The  advocatca  of  the  Kstablished 
Church  have  been  willing  enoogh  to  leave  its  defence  alouc.  The 
question  lias  been  forced  upon  them  mthcr  than  urged  by  tkcni.  But 
vhcthcr  this  be  trvie  or  not^  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  been 
inarrcllously  (witient  under  Dr.  Raiuy's  attacks.  They  hare  made  little 
or  no  sign,  whether  conscious  of  the  alrcugth  of  the  Church,  or  weaned 
vith  controversy,  statistical  and  logical.  I  have  great  symputliy  with 
this  attitude  of  passive  resistance,  and  have  shrunk  in  consequence  from 
taking  up  the  ucnponii  of  active  controversy. 

I  am  free  to  confess  also  that  I  dislike  the  purely  political  and 
sectarian  region  into  vhidi  Dr.  Rainy  and  others  have  dragged  the 
question.  lie  has  chosen  to  assume  that  the  time  has  gone  by  for  the  larger 
•  CosnWPOItAav  R«vi»w,  ManA,  1882. 
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arKumcutotivc  treatment  of  tlie  subject,  and  the  vital  nntional 

it  iuvolvcs.      He    has  become — the   atatcmcnt   ia  sitn^l;  one 

whether  he  likes  it  or  not — a  political  propagaDdi»t  on   behalf  of  an 

issue   Thich  he  has  BCttled  beforehand.      Dr.    Rainy  is    entitled  to  do 

wliat  he  liken.      He  is  the  best  judge  of  the  usefulness    or  importance 

of  the  public  career  oii  which  he  has  embarked.     I  can  only  wonder  at 

and  envy  the  fecundity  of  strength  and  Htore  of  leisure  of  which  he  acd 

Dr.  Cairns  aecm  pn!>scs!«ed  in  the  midst  of  their  profoisional   labonni  u 

theological   teachers.      It   ia    a   tcatimony  of  unabated   vitality   vhich 

mnat  be  a  joy  to  their  friends,    and    gives  warning  of  a  long  career  of 

polemical  activity.     But  men  who  bare  neither  their  agility  of  tnestal 

vigour,  nor  their  superfluity  of  Icisare,  may  be  excused  from  fullowiag 

them.      The    politiciil  issues,  Iwaidcs,   of  the  struggle — grave   as  they 

are — arc  not  those  which  chiefly  interest  me.      One  must  leam  to  bear 

all  things  {XjUtically,  and  to  face  the  inevitable  changes  of  the  mcMtcra 

world  whether  one  approves  of  them  -or  not.  There  arc  iiiBnite  rcsourcca  ill 

the  Future  nhich  may  turn  the  worst  apprehended  rcsultti  into  unexpected 

good.     Hut   no  such  eventualities  can  change  principles,  and  converl 

what    iH  wrong  or  mean  in  argument   iuto  what  is  right.      It  is  io  the 

region  of  principle  and  of  intellectual  argument  that  I  feel  the  qucsticn 

to  be  a  great  one  and  worthy  of  discussion.     It  is  here  alone  that  there 

ia  a  fair  issue  between  rcasoucra  ou  one  side  or  another.      T  can  under- 

atand  the  grounds   of  controversy  with  men  like    Pr.  Hutton  and  Mr. 

Frederic  Harrison — with  the  latter  of  whom  I  once  bad  an  argument  a 

this  Review.     One  knows  where  be  is  in  meeting  snch  opponents,  mi 

interest  ia  kindled  by  the  conflict  of  principles  lycaring  ou  national  life 

But    it    is    a   trying   and  not  an  elevating  task  to  paraue  Dr.  Rainy 

through  tht-  sinuosities  of  bis  political  game.    The  game  has  meanings  for 

him,  probably,  that  it  cannot  have  for  mc,  or  for  any  outside  of  hx»  cirdfc 

At  nny  rate,   he   himself  cannot  claim  for  bis  agitation  any  urgency  of 

principle.      He  still  profoasea  tii  bcliiwe    in   the  Free  Clmrch  Claim  of 

Right,  which  holds  to  the  ground  of  Establishments  if  only  tbcy  can  be 

got  of  the  right    sort.      He  bos  never  renounced  this  ground,  and  it 

careful   to  distiuguish  himself  and  bis  party  from  the  voluntary   Dix- 

sentcrs.       "  I  mn  no  Dissenter,"  be  exclaimed    lately,  in  a  moment  of 

forgetful  cnthiwiasm,  while  inviting  the  co-opcratiou  of  Dissenters  inlii* 

Disestablishment  crusailc. 

In  6Ucb  circnmstnnces  one  may  be  pardoned  fur  being  reluctant  to 
take  up  a  controversy  which  docs  not  rest  on  intelligible  principle*,  nor, 
in  the  meantime  at  least,  seems  likely  to  issue  in  important  practicil 
conscfiuenccs.  All  the  same  it  is  not  desirable  that  any  direct  indict-  ^ 
ment  against  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  claims  which  it  stitl^ 
makes  to  lepreKcnt  the  people  of  Scotland,  should  pass  unnoticed  in  the 
pages  of  the  Contemporary  Review.  These  pages  lend  a  significance 
to  statements  more  than  would  have  belonged  to  them  if  merely  vented 
on  a  politjcnl  platform  or  in  a  sectarian  assembly. 
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In  turning  to  I3r.  Uainy's  paper  iUelf,  3  feel  a  new  dUliculty  arising 
out  of  its  desultory  nnd  special  character.  It  is  pitched  throughout  in 
the  samn  key  to  -which  his  campaigu  has  been  attuned.  It  plays 
a  varied  note,  hut  the  uote  nCTcr  rises  into  grave  arg:uincut  or 
touches  any  high  strain.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  manifcBto  rather  thao 
a  reasoned  discussioD.  It  is  full  of  explanation  of  the  Free  ChorcU 
position  and  of  the  mixed  motives  which  animate  the  combined  forces 
xaoving  a^inst  the  Church  of  Scotland,  hut  he  nowhnro  faces  uor 
apparcQtly  recognises  the  seriousness  of  the  national  change  which  he 
advocatee,  either  as  to  its  mean*  or  its  consequences,  still  Ie.ss  as  to  the 
principles  which  it  involves.  His  paper  is  entirely  in  the  rein  of  our 
new  school  of  politicians,  more  distinguished  for  Kcal  than  liiiowkdgc 
or  experience,  it  hears  throughout  "  the  light  heart/'  which  malics 
nothing  of  such  a  problem  na  Disestablish  men  t.  "  Any  one,"  he  has 
laid,  "  could  draw  an  Act  of  Parliaoieiit  for  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  half  nn  hour,"*  Tliia  spirit  of  jauuty 
audacity  pervades  Dr.  Kainy's  paper.  He  jumiis  from  topic  to  topic 
with  an  airiness  of  touch  ■which  insinuates  where  it  is  afraid  to  strike. 
Clear  in  detailed  statement  and  mere  diction  as  his  writing  gcncraliy 
is,  I  have  yet  found  the  paper  singularly  confused  in  auhatoncc.  It 
goes  forward  and  then  turns  backward,  and  then  advances  on  the  old 
lines,  till  the  reader  loses  all  thread  of  connection.  It  is  never  done  with 
definuig  the  Free  Churcli  position,  even  to  its  "  minor  sections ;"  it  takes 
up  the  i]uestion  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  KstabtiNhment  and  the 
othei*  Presbyterian  bodies,  and  dmpn  it,  and  then  resumes  it;  it  deahi  iu 
Tarious  iosimintions  without  decidedly  supporting  any  of  them ;  it  pays 
a  passing  compliment  to  Dr,  Kennedy  of  Dingwall,  Sir  Ilcnry  Wcllwood 
Moncreiff,  Professor  Bruce ;  pata  the  vnluniarics  on  the  back  ;  and  even 
holds  out  the  tlag  of  invitation  to  the  Establiahcd  Church  itself.  And 
all  is  done  with  the  smiling  confidence  of  a  controveraial  arlist  accom- 
plished in  party  stratagem. 

It  would  be  useless  even  if  it  were  possible  for  mr  to  take  up  all  these 
details.  As  to  the  position  and  interior  politics  of  the  Free  Churcli, 
Dr.  Kainy  is  entitled  to  speak  with  authority — or  at  least  with  au 
authority  which  I  have  no  wish  to  challenge.  He  necessarily  knows 
such  matters  better  than  1  do.  Whether  or  not  be  is  a  true  interpreter 
of  Dr.  Begg  and  Dr.  Kenucdy,  or  speaks  correctly  for  Sir  Henry 
Wetlwood  Moncreiff  and  Professor  Bruce,  I  have  no  claim  to  set  bini 
right.  Nor  docs  it  matter  much  to  the  public  or  the  question  iu 
land  whether  he  has  defined  accurately  all  the  ottts  and  ih.*  of  the  Free 
Church  position.  Such  matters  arc  really,  as  he  himself  admits,  of  a 
rather  parochial  order.  Nor  need  I  concern  myself  with  the  relation 
in  which  he  stands  to  Dr.  Hutton  and  the  voluntaries  who  bad  made 

*  We  lenrn  thin  from  mn  wlniinth]^  rpunnefl  inmphlct  on  "EstaUiabcd  (liUKhcB."  Jtist 
p»1)1i«hi'iL  hy  iin*n.  Illaokwooi],  uliiuh  i|UotF«  tlij«  rcnrarlubia  Mjing  from  wme  "  Uacl" 
by  It.  ftaiiiy. 
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tliiH  qucNtioii  their  on-u  before  he  was  licsrd  of  ax  n  Discfitablisb* 
ntciitarinn.  If  I)r.  nutton  U  pleaseil  to  bare  liis  battle  fouglit  for  him 
with  less  tempered  weapons,  this  is  liis  own  conceru.  He  baa  been 
romparntivclT  mate  while  other  Toiccs  have  been  resoonot  ilurlug  the 
wiatcr.  It  is  a  pity  that  be  aliouW  fall  to  the  level  of  the  present 
agitation  ;  for,  if  his  tone  is  rccltlcM,  be  has  had  the  merit  at  least  of 
ilealiii^  with  the  question  OD  some  basis  of  priaclple — ^uolcss  when  he 
lueildletl  with  statistics ! 

I  shall  best  accompiisb  my  object,  and  at  llie  same  time  traverse  tbc 
main  lines  of  Dr.  Kainj's  impcr,  if  I  ttirii  ilic  attention  of  my  readcn 
tu  three  points,  aud  in  the  order  which  net'iua  to  lue  properly  to  belong 
to  thcoQ — \iz.,  first,  the  position  of  the  KstabUsbed  Church  iu  reference 
to  the  Patronage  Settlement  of  187  !■;  Bccoudly,  the  numerical  strengtb 
of  the  Eslublisbcd  C.'hurL>)i ;  and  thirdly,  the  ]>olitical  Mtnatioii  in  the 
light  of  all  that  hns  hi>cii  said  on  the  subject.  These  are  the  chief 
topics  handled  by  l>r.  Haitiy;  and  all  that  in  important  in  his  pa[xt 
guthi:rs  round  thcni,  white  there  is  an  obriiitu  sequence  between  the  first 
aud  second  and  the  thinl.  Any  a)nclitsivcncss  that  there  may  l)c  in  hii 
plea  for  the  urgent  overthrow  of  the  L'stahli^ibcd  Church  comes  entirely 
from  the  validity  of  his  a^wrtious  under  the  first  and  second  heads.  If, 
as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  these  asscrlious  have  no  value,  the  way  will 
he  cleared  fur  a  calui  eousideratlou  of  the  political  queotiou  ou  general 
grounds  of  public  interest. 

I.  Few  matters  have  been  more  persiBteiilly  misrepresented  than  the 
abolition  of  Patrunui^c  in  the  Church  of  Sciitland  in  ISr-l.  It  has  bccu 
coafideiitlY  said  that  the  chief  r>iQt\f  of  this  wcll-knowu  cYcnt  iras,  so 
to  spealc,  "  to  dish  "  the  Dissenters,  Dr.  Rainy  docs  not  say  this  in  u 
many  words ;  he  even  allows  that  it  is  UDaccessAry  "  to  impute  any  bat 
the  best  and  fairest  intentions."  All  the  some  he  conveys  the  impression, 
as  he  uses  the  language,  that  the  changes  were  made  "to  lure  Free 
Church  members  by  an  illusory  profession  of  Free  Church  principle*;'*' 
wliilc  he  alao  speaks  of  those  who  ho[)ed  "  to  mauiptJatc  the  eunvictioos 
of  others"  to  suit  tlicir  ovn  purposes. 

There  is  too  much  of  this  unworthy  snspirion  among  eccleMOSttcal 
parties  in  Scotland.  It  8cem»  hardly  possible  for  these  parties  to  he 
just  to  one  anotlier.  That  anything  can  be  done  by  one  of  ihcm  sure 
with  the  view  of  injuring  anotlicr,  seems  never  to  be  imagined.  Tliia 
jealousy  is  a  base  ioberitanee  of  Scottish  ecclesittstieal  fends,  happily  un- 
intelligible save  to  those  who  have  breathed  their  atmosphere.  And  I 
do  not  think  there  ever  was  a  ;,'reater  illustration  of  this  unhappy  ten- 
dency than  the  mnnncr  in  which  the  abolition  of  Patronage  was  received 
by  some  who  had  never  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  it  while  it  lasted. 
All  at  once — because  it  was  abolished  not  by  tbeinselvcs  or  in  their 
favour — it  seemed  tliat  there  must  no  longer  be  evil  iu  the  system, 
hat  evil  in  its  abolition,  aud  that  sinister  motives  could  alone  have 
nccomplishcd  it. 
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It  is  impossible^  of  course,  to  say  what  may  liuvc  beeu  tlic  motires  of 
all  vho  engaged  iu  tbc  morcincnt  for  tlic  repeal  of  the  long-dcnounoed 
Act  of  Queen  Aaiie.  There  may  hare  been  dccply-taid  sclicmes  bcliind 
tlic  action  of  some.  1  can  ouly  taj  tliat,  if  any  clicritlicd  such  ftclicmcs, 
it  was  a  poor  accouut  botli  of  tlicir  intelligence  and  tlieir  craft.  If 
they  had  knowQ  auytUiag  of  tlic  Scotti&h  people  atid  of  their  religiotm 
history,  tbcy  would  have  koowu  iustinetivcly  tliat  tliey  would  fail,  as  they 
de>teii'ed  to  fail.  ''Manipulation"  of  other  people's  convictioDs  !»  a 
miserable  device  of  atatesmaiisliip  auywlierc ;  but  iu  Scotland  it  is  ao 
aliaolutcly  hopeless  device,  which  none  but  a  lunatic  Tory,  wto  had 
uever  learucd  auytliiug  siocc  llic  time  of  the  Stuarts,  could  cntcrtaio. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  has  certainly  ao  responsibility  for  any  such 
policy,  and  can  ouly  rc[»el  the  thought  of  it  with  scorn.  If  ever  there 
were  a  movement  ou  the  part  of  the  Chureb  without  any  concealed 
motives,  it  was  that  for  the  removal  of  Patronage.  The  system  had  for 
Tcara  become  disesteemed  by  all  (with  a  fewsignificaut  exceptions).  As 
far  hack  as  186(J,  a  Committee  on  the  aubjcct  was  agreed  to  by  the  tieucral 
Attcmbly.  in  I8CS  there  were  three  motions  before  ttic  Assembly,  and 
the  second  and  purely  negative  motion  proved  so  unpalatable,  that  it  was 
witliilrawil  ou  behalf  of  a  third  motiou,  whiub  Ihad  the  honour  to  make, 

favour  of  proceeding  in  the  movement  with  caution  and  deliberation. 

Is  raotiou  was  carried  after  long  debate  by  only  four  of  a  majority 
a^uiust  a  motion  for  the  direct  repeal  uf  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne.  By 
the  following  year  (ISGQ)  the  muvement  bud  greatly  accelerated,  and 
the  party  for  immediate  abolition  of  Patronage  bad  grown  to  193,  as 
against  8S.  Nc\t  year  it  had  swollen  to  241,  as  against  69;  and  a  letter 
from  the  Dtike  of  Ai-gyli  received  at  the  same  General  Assembly  may 
be  said  to  have  stamped  t1;c  mavcmeiit  as  authoritatively  indicating  ''the 
settled  feeling  and  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Churcb."  Tim  was  the 
language  of  tlic  letter  iu  wliich  Iuh  Grace  expressed  bis  willingnett 
to  abandon  bis  numerous  patronages,  iu  the  exercise  of  which,  as  he 
»aid,  he  could  "feci  little  satisfaction,  after  tlie  system  bad  bccu  con- 
demned by  the  general  voice." 

It  i.*  impossible  in  show  in  any  more  convincing  way  how  entirely 
Patronage  was  discredited  long  before  18i'4.  It  had  indeed  n  few 
faithful  friends  and  supporters — one  especially,  Dr.  Cook  of  Hadding- 
ton— clarum  tt  teiieraiUe  itotnen,  I  may  surely  say,  as  Dr.  Ilainy  has 
said  of  a  living  same  that  all  respect.  If  anything  could  have  saved 
a  condemned  system,  the  name  of  Dr.  Cook  would  have  done  so. 
There  have  been  few  wiser  or  more  statesmanlike  men  in  any  Church; 
and  the  very  fact  that  his  intbicnce  was  altogether  powerless  to  stem 
the  growing  current  against  Patronage  is  the  strongest  possi1>le  e%'i- 
dence  how  general,  spontaneous,  and  undisguised  the  feeling  against  it 
was.      Of  its  wisdom  X  do  not  now  judge.      I  had  doiK  "uld 

two  years  before  to  steady  the  advance  of  the  movemm  i 

Church  to  realize  the  gmvity  of  the  crisis  it  was  aitm 
wave    bad   risen  with  accelerating  rajudity 


drowned  all  opposition.  In  1872, 1875 — ami  finally  in  1874,  when  the 
Bill  fortliK  Abolition  of  I'ntronagc  was  already  laii)  l)cfurc  Parliament — 
no  party  in  the  C'hiirch  ventured  to  invite  a  vote  against  the  moTemeiit. 
In  the  facn  of  this  simple  Ntatrmcnt  of  facte,  is  it  not  ]udtcrOl»>M 
it  i»  nuschicvous,  to  insinuate  that  the  abolition  of  Patronage  vm  b 
mcTc  Tory  ilcviec  for  the  discomfiture  of  DisKetitcrs  and  the  advance  of 
Tory  iuttfrests  ?  Where  wan  there  so  sound  a  Tory  as  Dr.  Cook  ?  and  the 
roovcuiL-nt  was  all  in  hi^  face.  It  was  a  real  pain  to  him,  and  touHicd 
him  more  deeply  than  many  knew.  Waa  the  Duke  of  Argj-ll  a  Tory? 
and  no  statesman  did  so  much  to  help  the  result  as  he  did.  AVbo 
thought  of  "  luring  Free  Church  members  by  uti  illusory  profession  of 
Free  Church  principles"?  There  la  not  a  single  word  of  Free  Church 
];>riiicii)lcB  i[i  all  the  motions  on  the  subject,  but  only  of  the  old  "crilBof 
I'atruuagc''  and  the  "  advaiitagCH  of  its  iiholitluu."  And  who  enu  deny 
the  right  of  a  national  institution  to  deplore  the  evils  which  it  feels,  and 
to  seek  their  rcdreis?  Can  it  be  reasonably  maintained  that  because 
the  Church  in  1843  accepted  Ritronage,  it  bad  no  right  in  18ro  anil 
187-i  to  vote  for  its  abolitian  ?  Had  the  Free  Churdi  or  any  other 
body  obtained  a  vested  interest  in  an  abnse  simply  because  they  had 
left  it  behind  ?  Hnvinjr  obtained  freedom  for  themBclvca"  with  a  great 
price,"  which  the  world  admired,  was  this  any  rea.ion  that  tbost;  whom 
ihcy  led  in  bourlagc  should  be  compelled  to  remain  in  bondage  when  a 
time  of  awakening  bad  come  to  them  ?  Still  more,  would  it  have  been 
reasonable  to  refuse  to  a  new  generation  of  Churchmen,  most  of  «hflm 
knew  nothing  of  the  "Ten  Years'  Conflict,"  an  opportunity  of  rcniOTing 
old  grievances,  simply  because  the  statesmen  of  a  previous  genera- 
tiou  had  refused  to  touch  them  ?  A  movement  thus  siwutaofiously 
began,  and  carried  forward  in  the  light  of  day  for  a  period  of  eight 
years,  surely  ueed.s  no  sinister  key  to  interpret  it. 

But  the  movement  was  carried  out  "  without  aay  recognition  of 
riglits  or  iiitcrcRts  external  to  the  privileged  Communion"!  This  is 
the  gravamen.  But  what  doea  aucb  a  charge  mean?  Doc«  it  mean 
that  no  approach  was  made  to  the  Free  CbuTch  leaders  at  the  time  to 
consider  n»  "  to  the  revision  of  the  situatiou"  as  l>r.  Kainy  plimscs  it? 
Can  Dr.  Kainy  hnmntlij  say  that  such  an  approach  Kas  not  made,  and 
that  the  flifficiilties  thai  were  thrown  in  the  way  came  ffom  the  Kxiab- 
!i»hed  Church  f  Or  does  the  chiu'ge  mean  that  the  Free  Church  were  not 
invited  once  more  to  share  in  the  privileges  of  a  liberated  Kslabliah- 
ment  ?  But  does  not  the  I'Vec  Church  continually  boast — a  boost 
once  more  repeated  by  Dr.  Rainy — that  the  eoudition  of  sepamtion  from 
the  State  is  too  happy  a  one  to  be  "  renounced  under  any  ninniptilations 
by  dexterous  persona  in  Church  or  State"?  Is  it  not  further  said  that 
the  abolition  of  Patronage  is  a  small  matter,  hardly  touching  the  fringe 
of  the  great  coutrovLrsy  which  culminated  in  18-13  V  A*  I  write,  I  find 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  a  statement  by  Sir  Henry  MoucrieS*,  to 
the  effect  that  "  it  is  childish  nud  trifling,  after  Parliament  had  rejected 
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the  Claim  of  Riglit  and  the  principle  of  spiritual  indlepcDdeuce,  to  «ay 
timt  the  abotitiuu  of  Pairoaii^;e  haJ  removed  the  ohstaelcs  that  separated 
the  Free  Church  from  the  Established  Church.  The  dispute  of  the 
I^Yco  Chureh  leaders,  it  is  added,  "  is  not  mainly  with  the  l^stablished 
Church,  but  with  the  British  State."  Wherein  then  ia  the  Established 
Church  to  blame?  If  the  Free  Church  would  neither  help  "to  revise 
the  aituatjou,"nor  after  the  revision  was  made  did  they  see  any  importance 
iu  it  aa  touching  their  oitu  position,  in  what  respect  have  they  received 
injury? 

It  ia  perfectly  true  that  the  Free  Church,  and  that  any  aud  every  body 
of  Dissenters,  bad  a  nght  to  advise  or  take  a  part  in  the  revision  of  the 
Sstablishmcut — if  the  abulition  of  Patronage  can  be  called  by  so  lar^c  a 
name.  As  a  uatioual  institution,  they  were  entitled  to  hare  n  say  \n  any 
readjustment  of  its  aflairs.  But  it  is  impossible  at  once  to  stand  aloof 
wilh  averted  eye»,  and  yet  to  eon)[ilain  of  non^rccognitinn — to  maintain 
in  the  same  breath  that  nothing  has  been  done  touching  Free  Church 
principles,  and  yet  that  injury  has  been  inflicted,  or  at  least  intended. 
The  loaves  and  fishes  may  not  he  worth  mueh  ;  they  arc,  indeed,  of  very 
moderate  %*aluc;  but  we  cannot  at  uuue  tlout  them  and  have  tliem.  If 
there  is  an  enviable  freedom  in  atauditi(^  ajmrt  from  "  the  entanglements 
and  responsibilitica  of  an  Ijstablishcd  Church,''  then  why  make  a  stir  at 
not  being  mode  parties  to  a  new  bargain  with  the  State  ?  ^Vhy,  above 
all,  deny  to  thoKu  who  arc  coutcut  with  their  position  upon  the  whole 
the  right  to  improve  it?  Decausc  they  had  clung  to  the  loaves  and  fishes 
when  others  cast  them  away,  were  they  to  be  bound  for  over  to  eat 
them  with  the  bitter  herb  of  Patronage  ?  Because  they  prized  an 
Sttablished  Church  when  others  forsook  it,  were  they  to  be  prevented 
from  liFtiug  a  Sugcr  to  free  themselves  from  "catauglemcntB"  which 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers  were  able  to  hear  ? 

The  truth  ia  that  all  the  rhetoric  prevalent  oti  this  subject  in  founded  ou 
preconceptions  which  wc  must  strongly  repel,  to  the  cH'cct  that  conscicnu 
and  sclf-sacrifiec  for  principle  were  all  on  the  side  of  those  who  left  the 
Established  Cliurcli  in  181.1.  No  one  whose  opinion  ia  of  any  value 
will  ever  depreciate  the  sacrifice  of  the  ministers  who  then  quitted  the 
Church.  But  it  is  possible  to  do  justice  to  them  without  depreciating 
the  motives  and  acts  of  others.  45J  ministers  acceded,  of  whom  only 
^9  ncrc  pariah  ministers ;  753  remained,  of  whom  635,  or  more  than 
double  those  who  went  out,  were  parish  ministers.  It  may  ha^'c  suited 
the  heat  of  nn  nuhnppy  crisis  to  speak  of  a  "  residuum,''  but  such 
language  has  long  since  ci>a«!d  to  be  respectable;  and  there  is  no  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  real  history  of  the  time  who  does  not  know 
that  iu  some  cases  as  much  courage  was  needed  to  rcmaiu  in  tlic  Church 
as  to  go  ont  of  it.  And  who  now  can  doubt  that  the  largo  body  of 
ministers  and  elders  who  remained  were  animated  by  equally  con- 
flcientious  motivcfl  with  those  who  left?  They  had  an  equal  right  to 
their  own  conviction!!,  if  it  cost  them  less  to  bo  true  to    them.     Auf' 
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tbcy  and  those  who  followed  them  had  a  right  to  all  the  tntdttiotis 
the  Church  which  they  refused  to  abandon.  They  tried  the  modified 
Pttrouage  law  nf  Lord  Aberdeen  fur  n  (|unrtcr  of  n  rentury,  find  found 
it  wanting;  and  in  yielding  to  a  ucw  luovemeut  for  sweeping  away  la; 
Patronnge  altogether  they  were  merely  obeying  impulses  which  were 
tntditionnry,  and  had  Ihxii  more  or  less  moving  the  Church  all  alon^. 
To  maiutaiu  that,  in  the  circiimstaDces,  there  was  aaytliiiig  illegitimate 
or  tinister  in  such  a  movement  occms  to  me  the  very  ballacinatioD  of 
[arty  feeling.  Tlio  movement  was  amply  and  even  wearisomely  discussed; 
it  was  plainly  popular.  A^'llctbcr  it  was  wine  or  not,  it  was  inevitable, 
and  it  was  eertainly  innorent  of  any  injurious  intention  to  any  party  or 
any  Church  in  Scutland. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  point  because  it  is  constantly 
reappearing  in  Krcc  Church  discussions,  and  eropa  up  ever  and  agaiu 
in  Dr.  Kainy's  paper.  It  is  implied  that  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  has  booome  cBpecially  obnoxious  siuco  1874.  It  was  com- 
paratively harmless  previously  iu  its  torpidity  aud  self-contentmeat  niili 
its  ohaioa,  but  <iiiicc  the  aboUtiou  of  Patronage  it  has  heoome  aggressive 
and  intokrublc  by  a  sudden  activity  and  proselytizing  zeal.  I  venture 
to  say  that  all  this  is  a  mere  fancy  pieturi-^  without  ony  foundation  in 
fact.  The  present  activity  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  a  very  gradual 
growth,  the  result  of  many  ennsts  with  which  the  abolitiou  of  Patwnage 
had  nothing  to  do.  After  a  period  of  wpnlcness  following  IS43  it  rallied 
its  strength  in  some  degree  from  the  very  decline  of  the  heats  which 
had  tended  to  consume  it ;  it  opened  its  heart  to  higher  impulses,  both 
of  Christian  philanthropy  and  liberal  thoughltiilaess,  than  had  hitbcrto 
moved  it;  it  caught  a  new  hold  of  the  national  mind,  every  year  lo!>ii)g 
its  narrowrr  zcnl,  and  spreading  out  broader  arms  of  catholicity.  And 
ito  it  has  groivit  in  many  directions  iu  (jutctness  rather  than  in  noise.  It 
is  this  obvious  gi-ovtU  and  popularity  which  make  the  real  danger  to 
Dr.  Itainy  and  utlicm,  and  have  raised  their  voices  to  iiuch  a  pitch  of 
shrillncsR.     Let  «s  look  at  the  facts, 

11.  Dr,  Rainy  admits  that  "  the  Ustabiislicd  Church  has  made  progrtas 
in  the  numberof  her  ndhcrcnts,  and  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  inctease 
has  been  well  earned."  "  Church  cxteusiou  operations,''  he  adds,  "  have 
been  carried  on  with  great  spirit.  The  Church,  therefore,  has  won  adhe- 
rents from  tho  numerical  iuL-rensc  of  the  population,  and  from  the  out- 
field." Duthe  immediately  proceeds  tu  detract  from  the  grace  of  this  admis- 
sion, lie  lin.1,  in  fact,  done  so  hcforchnnd  by  very  unworthy  iui^inuations 
as  to  the  rctnrns  of  communicants  givrn  by  the  Hotahlishcd  Church  ia 
1874,  and  again  in  1878,  on  both  occasions  in  obedience  to  Parliament- 
ary order.  ThcGC  Parliamentary  Iteturus  have,  no  doubt,  been  a  sore 
trial  to  the  enemies  of  the  Clmrch  of  Scotland.  Tbcy  were  invited  to 
curse  the  Church ;  they  have  ended  iu  blessing  it.  According  to 
the  Partis montarj'  l{(>lurn  of  ISTl  the  number  of  communicants  in 
the  iCstablishcd    Church    was    160,000;     by   the    end    of    !'878   they 
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liad  growu  to  515,000.  Calculating  the  same  rate  of  increase  during 
the  la«t  three  years,  aa  tliat  afaowa  during  tlie  iircvioits  live  yean, 
Uiey  cannot  be  less  uow  thou  C50,000.  The  Free  Church  and  the 
Uuitcil  Preshjtcritius  together  enuineratod  their  comnmnicanls  in  1878^ 
according  tu  Dr.  RDtiiT,  at  'M>3,0i}7.  TakJug  tlieir  own  official  returns, 
and  allowiag  for  the  Free  Church  in  tlie  Hijfhianda  (for  which  theyjrire 
no  returns}  the  same  pro|>ortion  as  seems  nllowed  hy  Dr.  Rainy  for  INTS, 
they  may  uow  be  rcekuiicda8  407,000 — thns  yiehling  a  numerical  majority 
to  tUeEstablit^Iied  Chureh,over  both,  of  143,000.  Hut,  says  Pr.  Uainy,  all 
this  is  moonshine.  The  figure  given  for  the  Kstnhlishc*!  Chnrch  "  is  prc- 
[wsterous.'^  It  was  "received  in  Scotland  with  general  incredulity;"  and  ho 
ofTors  "  certain  cousideratious  hearing  on  the  que«tiou."  These  are — tirst* 
some  general  statements  as  to  the  keeping  of  oommuniou  rollB;  second, 
cortoiu  test  cases,  so  extraordinary  iu  hia  view  '*  as  at  ouce  to  suggest  a 
iion-natiiral  explanation;"  and  third,  the  allegwl  results  of  certain  ncwa- 
|iapcT  atti-niptN  at  a  census  of  Church  attendance.  We  shall  look  at 
these  "  cnnsiilerationa"  in  succession. 

l^t.  Dr.  Uainy  implies  that  the  kooping  of  eommiininn  rolls  ia 
ncccNSArily  a  lax  hiiGiiia<is.  All  names  of  those  "  who  die  or  nho  lapse" 
should  of  course  he  rcmoTcd  from  the  roll,  but  this  is  apt  to  be 
neglected ;  "  aud,  in  point  of  fuel,  there  ia  uothiug  wonderful,  aud 
uoihiug  very  dinercdilablc,  iu  a  roll  coming  to  be  swollen  in  that  way 
to  lipice  U»  proper  dmeiiswna."  We  need  say  nothing  of  the  obvious 
fact  that  if  las  commniiiou-roll-keeiiing  be  a  general  infirmity  it  must 
be  found  elsewhere  than  iu  the  Established  Chmx-Ii.  For  bod  as  that 
Church  may  be,  vc  have  Dcvcr  heard  that  its  sciaiou  clerks  were  of 
looser  principIcB  than  sesRion  clerks  in  gcueral.  In  fact,  as  in  all  the 
larger  congregations,  where  the  eommunion  rolls  have  swollen  to  unuaiiftl 
dimensions,  they  are  a  class  of  men  of  superior  position  and  character,  the 
presumption  is  strongly  in  favour  of  their  doing  their  business  with  more 
than  usual  strictness  and  formality.  "  The  returns  of  communicants  by 
the  Free  and  United  l*re8bytcriaii  Churches  hare  never,"  Dr.  lUiny 
Bays,  *'bceu  impugned  as  to  their  accuracy.  In  fact  the  Free  Cliurdi 
return  is  made  fur  a  finautnal  purpose,  and  e\ery  congregation  has  a 
eific  Ruaneiat  interest  in  keeping  its  roll  profwrly  purged."  "  A 
fiuaneial  purpose''  may  aecomplish  sometimes  vhat  honesty  cannot  do, 
but  it  is  rarely,  we  fancy,  that  it  helps  people  to  tell  the  trutli  more 
than  honesty.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  keeping  of  the  communion 
roll  in  the  Kslahlishcd  Church  is  not  only  the  part  of  honest  men  who 
do  their  work  well,  and  with  fairly  serupnlous  care,  but  it  is  the  subject 
of  minute  aud  careful  regulation  by  the  Ccncrai  Asicmbly.  Kirk- 
sCBsious  arc  under  law  to  revise  their  lists  of  eommunictCnts  at  least  once 
a  year,  aud  to  strike  off  uot  only  the  names  of  those  who  have  died  ur 
passed  to  another  communion  or  eongregatiou,  but  also  the  names  of 
those  wlio  have  bccu  "  absuut  for  three  coiutecntivc  years"  (without 
suthcicnt  rcaao'  *iai'd's  Supper ;  and  the  roll,  after  being  duly 
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reviaed  or  purged  (io  tnaoy  ctucs  twice  n  yviu-),  ia  dulj-  certilicd  by  tlu: 
^fodcrator  or  Clerk  of  Sewioiij  and  afterwards  submitted  at  Itlit 
aniiiially  to  the  Presbytery,  which  is  bound  to  report  to  tlte  Synod  aay 
Kirk  Sessiou  that  neglects  its  duty. 

T^o  person  will  of  course  maintain  that  these  conditions  or  rules  are 
in  nil  cases  strictly  observed,  nr  that  even  where  they  arc  obwrred  tbcn 
are  uut  pos&ibtc  inaccuracies.     But  no  reasonable  person  will  imaging 
that,  npArt  from  n  certain  ubrioiis  contingency,  there   is   any  likcllbooi 
of  o  more  prei'ailitig  irregularity  in   the  Established  Church    than  iu 
other  Churches.     The  obvious  contingency  to  which  wo  alhule  is  Out  in 
nn  Kstablislicd  Church,  and  especially  in  large  burghal  parishes,  there 
is  a  natural  furcretiou  of  communicants,  the  relation  of  some  of  whom  t« 
the  worship)  <ji  the  puriali  church  eauuot  be  at  once  or  so  distinctly  traced 
03  in  the  case  of  Pissentiag  congregations.     The  pariah  church  is  theitt 
of  right,  and  tlicir  names  may  »urviTc  on  the  communion  roll  whijc  their 
attondanoe  at  Divine  worship  is  neither  regular  nor  csclusire.      Their 
names  are  rightfully  preserved  wliere  they  are  till  withdrawn  ;  and  it  II 
just  one  of  ttic  excellences  of  an  Establi.ihcd  Church  that  it  does  not  col 
a  clear  circle  round  those  who  exclusively  wnmhip   iu   it,  or   who  are 
Qnancially  available  for  its  support  or  tlie  support  of  its  schemes.     It 
would  not  deserve  its  name  if  it  did.     There  is  no  class  more  vatuabU 
to  n  Christian  CImrch  than  tboMi  who,  so  to  speak,  hang  Ifioscly  to  it — 
those  who,   in   Dr.   Rainy's  language,  "do  not  attach    importauoe  t« 
Cburch  principles  or  Church  distinctions."     Such  as  these   were  the 
pecnliar  carc  of  our  Lord  Himself,  "  the  great  Slicplicnl  and  Otshop  of 
souls;"  and  the  work  of  a  parish  miuisLrr  often  findi«  its  most  fruitfol 
and  liriug  impuUc  among  such.      It  is  one  of  the  least   interesting 
features  of  Dissent  that  all  on  the  congregational  list  have  a  speci&I 
congregational  and  iiiiaueinl  value, — tlmt  half  members  and  lax  mombcn 
(lax  in  atlcndanee,  I  mean),  and  memhei's  not  given  to  distinctive  de- 
nominational  prLaciplea,  arc  apt  to  be  lopped  off.     This  us  the  only 
respect — in    my    estimation,     one    greatly    in    favour    of    KstabUsbed 
Cliurches — in  which  (so  far  as  certain  paiishes  arc  concerned)  there  is 
the  least  likeliliood  of  the  process  called  "  purgiog  the  communion  rt^i" 
being  at  all   less  rigorously  carried  out  in  the  Scottish  KstablisbBjcot 
than  in  the  other  Presbyterian  bodies.     The  idea  of  a  greater  preraiUni 
laxity  in  the  one  case  thau  in  the  other  is  quite  incredible,  save   to  * 
ttrong  party  spirit. 

2nd.  But  the  best  evidence  of  tliis  I  have  fortunately  to  hand.  Dr.  Runy 
has  been  pleased  to  indicate  ccrtuiu  test  rases,  where  he  says  "MDipb 
inspection  Is  enough.  Four  congregations  in  one  presbytery  arc  crcdiloJ 
this  year  with  0,800  communicants  among  them ;— a  thing  porteolow 
to  a  I'rcsbytcriau  eye,  and  at  once  suggesting  some  non-nalural  ex- 
planation." 1  have  been  at  pains  to  inquire  into  these  *'  four  oongregt- 
tious."     They  arc  all  in  the  PrcsbUcry  of  Edinburgh — at  I>r.  Ralny^ 
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Ediuburgli  itsi'lf — aiid  tlic  two  large  parish  congrc^Uons  of  Nortli  uud 

Sontb  Lcitli.      All  of  tlieiu,  with  tlie  cxceiilion  or  St.  Stephen''^,  arc  uUI 

bui^hnl  parislicd,  such  »3  I  have  been  speaktug  of,  where  the  coramuniou 

rolU  net'cssarily  rxpced  the  mitnbera  commniiicntinf,'  at  nny  one  time,     in 

these  congregations  I  have  nscertaine<l,  on  evidence  that  admitji  of  no 

■question,  that  the  numbers  on  the  eomrnnnion  rolls  arc  for  the  present  year 

as  follow!.;— St.  Ciithbert's,  2.708;   St.  Stephcir*.  2,169;  North  Lcith, 

a,-189  i  and  South  Leith,  2.905  :  or,  in  all,  10,361 :  larger  even  Ihau  Dr. 

Itiiny's  total !     The  nggresate  may  be  "portentous"  or  not.      I  have  the 

fact  certifi'Cd  uuder  the  hand  of  the  ac»sion  clerk  in  each  case  ;   I  have 

fiirllicr  tpsled  the  rolls  by  every  means  in  my  power, ^ — by  inquiries  of 

the  parish    minister,  and    by  nscertaininj;  the  number  actually  parttci- 

patiug  in  tlie  Communion  year  by  year,  which  closely  corresponds  to  the 

nunibrrs  represented  on  the  roIU ;  I  have  it  also  certified  that  the  rolls 

are  duly  kept  according  to  Act  of  General  Assembly — that  is   to  say, 

that  they  are  carefully  revised  and  corrected   crery  year.     The  scsaion 

ctcrks  arc  in  each  case  men  of  business,  whose  accuracy  it  ia  no  mor« 

competent  to  doubt  than  it  is  the  acruraey  of  busincssi  men  as  to  any 

|)iccc  of  work  within  their  competent  knuwled;;.^.      And  if  Dr.  Raiiiy'n 

test  cases  brfak  down  in  his  hand  so   cnmpteleir,  the  reader  may  infer 

what  value  attaches  to  his  general  impeachments.      Dr.  Ilainy  and  others 

can  hardly  rfi^lizc  how  grave  is  the  imimtation  of  sweeping  inaccuracy 

which  he  brings  against  thn  Parliamcntarj-  Returns  of  1874.  and  1878, 

It  is  nothing  wonderful,  and  nothing  vcrj*  discreditable,  he  says,  that 

communion    rolls  should   be    represented  ss  twice  the  ai'ce  that  lltey 

ovglit  to  be  !     I  can  only  say  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more 

discre<li table    to  n    minister    or    sestiiun  clerk    than  such   a  thing,  in- 

Tolving  as  it  does  faliurhooil   and  misreprcscntatiou  of  a  very  bail  kind. 

In  (lie  only  case — a  notorious  one — where  such    raisrepreacutation  was 

nttcmptrd — a  case  %Thich,  kowercr  gross  in  itself,  had,  from  the  small- 

Qcsa  ot  the   alleged  number,  no  bearing  on   tlic  general   question — the 

clergyman  has  Ijccn   prosecuted   by  hi^   presbytery,  and  found  insane. 

Such  an  cxcc]ktiou  as  this  may  bo  said  to  prove  the  rule ;  mid  whatever 

iusiiiualiuns  may  be  made    in    newsjuipcra  or  elsewhere,  I  hazard  tho 

assertion  that  no  one  will  venture  to  challeuge  in  any  court  of  iuvcstiga- 

lion  the  general  accuracy  of  these  Parliamentary  Returns. 

It  is^  moreover,  to  be  home  in  miud  Uiat  if  the  names  on  the  com- 
munion roUa  of  the  Established  Church  have  no  such  definite  fbDaneisl 
value  as  those  in  the  returns  of  the  Vrcs  Chnrch,  they  have  a  definite 
value  of  another  kind.  Kvcry  cx)mmnnicant  is  now  entitled  by  law 
to  a  rote  )Q  the  election  of  the  parish  minister.  And  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  a  congregation  or  body  of  Scottish  people  may  be  cntnistcd 
with,  it  is  the  duty  of  seeiug  that  no  one  enjoys  a  privilege  who  Li  not 
entitled  to  it.  The  congregational,  whicli  is  practically  the  communion 
roll,  is  specially  "  revised  and  corrected  "  on  the  occurrence  of  every 
vacancy ;   and  mcist  surely  no  names  will  he  allowed  to  remain   iu  such 

VOt.   SLt.  8   b 
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a  ciLsc   which   have  not  a  right 
It  is  found  that  the  nilU    thus 


to  Tcniaio.     What    is    the    rcsolti 
matle    under    the  operation   of  tlie 


PatrouBge  Act  are  over  nil  rull^-  cijual  to  those  made  lu  the  Farli>- J 
meiitary  Rctunis.     AVith  the  view  uf    testing  this  a»    well    as    other  V 
matters,  Lord  Minto  obtained  a  special  returu,  lu  April,  187G,  vhicli 
Bliowed  that  at  sevcaty-six  clcctioua  (vhicli  had  taken  place  under  tlic 
netr  system  up  to  that  time]  the  numbers   iu   the    lump  tctc    full;  _ 
mnintainetl.     In  forty  parishes  there  waa  a  slight  decrease ;  iuthirtj-sil  H 
nn  increiue;  and  the  net  result  of  all  was  an  increase  of  803.    Tins  pro- 
cess of  Tcrificatioii  IiUK,  of  course,  greatly  adrauccd  since  187C;    ami 
in   the  case  oi  such  a  parish  aa    North    Leith — vrhich    shows,  as  ve  i 
hare  seen,   one  of   the  largest  communion    rolls    tu    the    Church,  m 
large  as  to  be  a  portent  in  Dr.  Koiuy'»  eyes — the  numbers   bare  beca 
twice  over  Tcriftcd  in  this  way  in  the  course  of  the  last  balf-<lo7en  ycais-*  i 
In  wliat  way  is  it  possible  more  clearly  to  establish  facts   ox  to  bauiili 
incredulity? 

3rd.  But  "the  newspapers,"  it  seems,  "liavc  employed  themselves  in 
taking  and  publishing  a  census  of  the  cliurch  attemluuce  in  a  good  many 
places,"  anil  "  iu  almost  CTC-ry  insliuice  tlicy  throw  a  questionable  Uglit 
on  the  returns  of  commuui cants,  and  give,  oti  the  whole,  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance to  tlic  nou-Kstablidicd  Presbyterians."     It  was  hawlly  wortliv 
of  Dr.  Kaiuy,  I  think,  in  the  couryc  of  a  grave  argumeut  to  appeal  to  the 
results  of  a  newspaper  census  of  churth  attendance.     These  retoms  hare 
furnislicd  amusement  and  gratification  to   certain    newspapers  and  their 
rcadcrs,but  they  certainly  have  achiered  no  higlicr  object.  Pirstofall,  tbcj"! 
have  no  authority.    No  census  of  any  value  can  be  taken  savo  by  autboriicftl 
persons,  to  whom  appeal  can  be  made  iu  the  case  of  obrious  mistake^. , 
Secondly,  in  their  natttrc  tlicy  cannot  be  accurate;  no  number  of  bo>'«| 
or  young  men  or  old  men  either  can  cnnmcmtc  correctly  the  nnmbctsi 
of  a  large  congregation  collecting  or  dispersing.     Tlicro   is   liability  !« 
miscalculation  in  tlic  individual  ennmcraliou ;  there  is  further  cliancc  of 
error  in  combining  the  results,  and  where  the  parties  are  unknown  aii^ 
uuuutborizcd — still  more,  wlicrc  Ihey  arc  employed  by  ahostilc  agency- 
it  may  be  held  without  any  breach  of  charity  ihut  there  is  further  liabilit; 
to  error.     What  would  be  the  \-alue  of  sucli  an  enumeration  in  any  court 
of  inquiry  ?     It  would  simply  be  of  no  value  at  all. 

The  Churches  are,  no  doubt,'  grateful  to  the  newspapers  for  the  kindly 

*  To  KUppOM  that  these  rolU  are  in  xay  vvf  iiAx,\\ri\.  or  k«pt  aa  cuvlesaly  u  k  1< 
ilcccntivc,  la  to  sujmtHc  tlie  existence  of  a  ilisliaueity  or  a  f.vrUiwi^is  wbfuh  in  nan  m- 
«radibW  tiiAa  cvcQ  thtir  UrjKat  nunihcra  Ap)>cAr  t«  Dr.  Ruiuy.  Iu  the  cue  of  Nuitli  LdiJ). 
ttir  cxain[i1i),  the  foil  i(  not  adjiuted  in  the  it).'^-r«^»U\  nud  hy  u  tinglw  fnnctiooaiT>  TlM 
linriKliin  dh-idcd  into  twont^'nix  diatrli'tii  fiir  tl)*.'  irtura  of  coouanniaud^  ia  each  of  whick 
tlio  "  aldpr"  vflid  aii|)rrlBtonda  thnt  dittrk't  is  primarily  rwajxiocible.  Hk  stuunstioi  ii 
cUodtcd  bytliCMaion  clerk,  and  the  t^xaty-tix  retunia  arallually  ruvbed  lv>- tfeaoonki*! 
kiik-aoMiOil,  witli  ita cleik  luid  moduator.  It  k iu(.'0iici;ii-a1]Ic  tliat thcae  bwenty-d^  lacfl- 
dioMD  Tor  thtir  Bpodfll  StiiMa  for  thuir  reipcolive  ilutivs  ky  the  aongngatwn— ^oaU  aB" 
•itbortiyaegligoaM  or bv  donga  tli»piiUicatii>ii  al  "i>r«po«toroua'''iiMoc«ra<tu.  I^nt*"* 
fram  these  twuity-rix  aistri^ts.  varjiup  fruin  -M  m  the  cou  of  tho  cniAUcit  to  11.1  ■■ 
tbat  of  tbfl  UrgHt,  tre  bofore  us,  luiil  siiow  tliat  tlia  total  uiuniiOT  of  eemmiLBicaMs  «u 
In  1878,  S,31%  aod  i>  now  (4U  giv«ii  on  tlxc  prtviuiui  ]«£«)  2,4$9. 
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interest  ihey  take  in  their  prosperity;  and  one  result,  coueeming  tlic 
ministers  of  all  denominations,  may  be  fairly  r^tablislici]  from  tlieir 
laudable  efforts.  Not  nearly  so  many  attend  cliureh  as  ought  to  do. 
CouBiderable  Bpctions  of  the  population,  it  is  to  be  fearer!,  do  not  go  to 
€burch  at  all,  and  so  far  as  the  definite  nscertainment  of  sueli,  a 
fact  (which  was,  indeed,  well  enough  known  before)  may  stiinalatc  in 
all  Churches  home  mission  work,  and  aUo  (although  this  aspeet  of  the 
matter  is  little  spoken  of)  mar  lead  all  Churches  to  consider  whether 
their  present  formal  eervicea,  ^'ith  Ihcir  undeviating  routine,  arc  adapted 
for  Attracting  and  interesting;  certain  classes  of  the  population,  the  work 
«f  the  newspapers  will  be  useful.  But  it  has  no  accurate  statistical  value, 
and  still  less  any  political  value.  Even  the  arcrnxe  attendance  at  any  given 
chnrch  cannot  possibly  be  certified  by  connting  or  attempting  to  count 
heads  on  any  given  day;  and  still  less  the  number  wliich  really  belong 
to  any  given  congregation.  One  illustration  is  better  than  many  state- 
ments in  sneh  a  matter.  A  census  of  church  attendance  was  profcsaedly 
taken  in  St.  Andrews,  as  in  other  places.  The  day  was  stormy,  and 
there  was  a  pelting  rain  jnat  as  the  congregations  were  gathering  for 
the  forenoon  service.  Not  only  liftiea,  hut  hundreds  in  the  habit  of 
ultending  the  parish  church,  vttb  its  cbapeUof-ease  in  a  different  part 
of  tlic  town,  did  not  on  this  occasion  go  to  church.  There  is  an 
L'XteusiTc  land-wani,  or  country  part  of  the  parish,  and  nobody,  of 
course,  was  in  attendance  from  this  wide  diatrict.  Why  shonld  they? 
The  people  of  Scotland  arc  supposed  to  be  a  church-going  people,  but 
they  are  not  superstitious  on  the  point,  and  they  would  be  surprised 
if  their  Christianity  was  to  be  estimated  by  their  atiemlance  at  church 
on  any  particular  day  of  the  year,  or  any  half-dozen  days  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  result  of  the  census  at  St,  Andrews  was  to 
tiliow  on  attendance  of  only  G3G  at  the  parish  church  and  its  chapcU 
of-caae  out  of  a  communion  roll  of  at  least  1,750,  and  an  arcragc 
attendance,  I  should  say,  of  between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundi-ed  (in  both 
churches).*  I  do  not,  of  course,  say  nor  insimiatc  that  the  census  of  the 
Dewspapers — of  only  one  class  of  newspapers,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
— was  as  v.ilneless  in  every  case  as  in  that  of  St.  Andrews.  I  write  of 
nothing  wliich  1  Irnvc  not  been  at  the  pains  to  verify  for  ^'myself.  The 
facts  in  this  case  nre  as  I  have  stated  them,  and  my  only  object  in  slating 
them  has  beco  to  illustrate  by  a  case  within  my  own  knowledge,  and 

*  I  Ittvo  {KirpOMly  taken  ttie  uiunbcn  or  coitiniunicnnta  at  Uib  lovrcat  mvenge.  In  1873. 
Avbcn  tlio  uotmuuniun  lull  vl  tlio  i«risli  oT  &i,  Anttrcws  ynvt  luaJo  u|j  fijr  Ihu  election  of  a 
inioiit«r,  lh«  nnwilxM  wei-e  1.744.  A«>:Mrding  to  tlio  J'ar!inni«taiy  r*iiirn  of  IS78  tlwy 
hftil  tticn  ininv&tcd  to  l,WJ.  But,  for  rha  juirpaac  oE  my  nrgiimcnt,  tJie  nointcr*  ol  1S75 
ATL'  i|-.!itv  lulIidL-nt. 

Ill  furttier  illt»traliaii  oi  the  ucccrtiun^-  of  any  mck  ccnftis  of  church  AtUixUnM  na  tliit 
oondiictcd  liy  certain  news|)atiora,  it  dcKrvcs  further  to  be  mcntionitl  thnt  in  (jniotil  a11 
diurcLea  ouo  cf  t^  •etvina— in  antDc  «uci  tlis  forenoon,  in  oihcr  «uca  tlio  aflc  amu 
Mi-vioe— ii  tlic  ctiicf  »crvic«  of  tli«  (U}*,  laxi  ofUm  tnico  u  numtroiislv  •ttoittltJ  aa  tlio 
otUcr.  This  ia  nasQivdly  the  auta  in  fcurghnl  pftriaho*  lik«  St.  Andtsstnt,  trliera  tlie  ft(t»ruo<Tn 
MPvico  la  nlway*  incirc  ntimorniiKly  attcndn'l  thbn  tbo  foronnnn.  Y«t  th>  canma  here  wu 
ilclilwratvly  IaIeuii  Sot  the  furtnocn  siirric«  only,  in  saoh  txcv^anul  drcumstuces  ul  Ukvo 
mcntioocd  in  the  text. 
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not  necessarily  exceptional,  how  liule  Dr.  Rainy,  or  any  other  person,  i» 
justified  in  contTMtiog  the  results  of  such  u  cenaus  of  church  altcnd* 
aUL'C  with  returns  uljtmiicd  under  Farliauicutary  autLority  aud  certified 
by  rcapOQbiblc  persons. 

Ttte  remit  of  the  Pnrhamcatary  Returns  U  to  shov  as  nearly  u 
possible  that  the  (.'huroh  of  Scotlandj  after  all  it  has  suffered  by  sccessitw 
and  its  confessed  ircaknpss  in  certain  lligblaod  districts^  still  retain* 
about  a  half  of  the  cutirc  population  of  Scotland.  It  is  moreorer 
rapidly  growing  year  by  year.  Conscious  of  tliis,  and  assui"cd  of  a 
farourablc  result^  the  C'burcL  atrongly  urged  two  real's  ago  the  ueceuity 
of  a  nligiaus  census  by  Government.  Tbe  Nonconformist  iotetttt,  ■ 
however,  was  powerful  eiioiigb  ro  defeat  this  nscful  measure ;  and  it  i* 
therefore  diflic-ult  to  Niate  the  exact  proportion  of  ibe  population 
belonging  to  the  National  Chiirchea  and  to  the  various  Dissendog 
Churches.  Kut  the  ltci)ort  of  the  Registrar  General  for  18*8,  tk 
latest  tlttltt  fur  ivliich  tho  erparatp  hgiircs  can  be  obtained,  shons  the 
proportion  of  marriages  in  Scotland  celebrated  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  several  religious  denominations  as  follows: — 


Church  of  Scotland  . 
Free  Church    . 
United  Presbyterian  ('hurcb 
Roman  Catholic  Clmrch    . 
Episcopal  Church     . 
Other  Ueuomiuationa 
Denomiuatiou  uot  stated  . 
Irregular  Marriages  . 

Total    . 


r 

I 


MsrriigM. 

P*t«?BligB 

11,S.30        . 

46-53 

5,131 

2280 

3,013 

12-87 

2,181 

8-95 

658 

2-68 

1^50 

5-51 

12 

0-05 

388 

159 

a4.3S8 
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This  (tuitc  accidental,  and  absolutely  unesceptiuuable,  corroboratioa 
of  the  truth  of  the  Parliamentary  Returns  of  coinmunieauts  adtniti  cS 
no  dispute.  It  rrquirt^a  ii  nitigulur  hanlihuud  of  a»!&CTtion  to  gainsay  a 
conchiaion  borne  out  by  such  a  variety  of  evidence. 

111.  But  it  is  more  than  time  to  leave  these  details,  which  I  would  Bot 
willingly  have  forced  upon  my  readers,  if  Dr.  Kniuy's  stntcmcbts  had  not 
rendered  them  necessary.  With  the  political  question  of  Di)>C8tabli&1imcD( 
I  muNt  deal  with  coni{)ara.tive  brevity.  It  is  Dr.  Raiuy's  D{iinion  that 
"BiMCstablishiuent  in  Scotland  ts  a  question  of  practical  politics."  This 
is  the  first  and  moat  significBnt  sentence  in  hia  article, — its  kcy-uule 
throughout.  Tliis  is  the  text  from  which  he  Las  preached  on  masy 
platforms  during  the  winter.  Dr.  Cairns  hus  done  the  heavier  awl 
more  didactic  work  of  exiilnining  to  the  country  and  the  Ksublishfd 
Church  itself  how  good  a  thing  Wsestablishmeiit  would  be.  Dr.  Rainy 
has  played  the  part  of  poHlical  orator — with  a  word  now  for  tie 
Dtsscntci'St  aud  those  who  demand  "  religions  equality/'  and  now  for  llie 
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"  minor"  and  more  restive  acctious  of  bis  own  dcnotuiuation.  He  has  a 
word  also  in  his  article  for  Lord  Ilartiugtou  and  Mr.  Gladstoue,  or  at 
kast  oa  their  behalf.  I  do  not  thiuk  that  eitlicr  of  these  disliiiguisbcd 
politicians  require  Dr.  Raiuy  as  u  coinmciitator  or  interpreter.  They  nre 
ijuitc  able  to  speak  for  thcmselvL-a ;  niid  nobody  nt  all  interested  in  Uic 
question  of  DUcstabliahmeut  has  forgotten  what  Lord  Hartingtou  saldiu 
1877  iu  Erjin'jiirgli,  or  Mr.  Gladstone  iu  1878  ill  the  Uousc  of  Commons. 
It  was  uiinpc'cssnry  to  occupy  a  [Kigc  and  a  linlf  of  the  CoNTEMPOB.iiiif 
Review  with  n  quotation  from"  Ilautiard."''  It  was  of  more  importance, 
perhaps,  to  rccnl!  Itr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  certain  Scottish  Liberals 
e^nnectcd  with  the  Scottish  Establisliraeut  iu  1879 — ia  order  that  Dr. 
Kitiiiy  might  distiuguish,  or  try  to  distinguish,  botwecu  malting  the 
Scottish  Church  question  a  "  main  issue"  at  a  General  Election,  and 
what  he  calls,  following  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  "  r  distinct  and  intelligible 
expression." 

Ill  1879,  5Ir.  Gladstone,  as  he  himself  says,  did  "  not  fall  within  the 
dcseription  of  leader  of  the  Liberal  party" — and  it  is  nurcly  thou  far 
more  important  to  know  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said  a  year  later,  during 
his  Midlothian  canvass,  wbcu  be  had  virtually  assumed    that  position 
which  he  stilt  lioUIs.     It  is  well-known  that  ]h[r.  Gladstone  then,  as 
well  as  all  who  had  any  pretension  to  represent  the  Liberal  party,  dia- 
elaimcd  any  intention  of  judging  the  Scottish  Church  question  by  the 
results  of  the  election.     The  question  was  carefully  put  aside  as  out  of 
lime.    It  was  not  only  not  *'  a  main  issue ;"  it  was  not  "  a  side  issue." 
i  do  not  sny  that  it  Tas  not  virtually  the  latter,  or  even  the  former,  to 
some  who  were  fighting  zealously  on  bcbalf  of  the  Liberal  cause.      I 
believe   that    there   were    many   who   had   such  an  issue   in   view — 
although   not    ostensibly.      Bnt    no  leader   of    the    party,   and   no 
organ  of  the  party,  of  any  weight,  put  forward  the   question  as  one 
which  eltouhl   determine  votes  at  the  cloction.      On  the  coutrary,  all 
insisted  on  putting  it  as  much  .as  possible  out  of  sight.     It  ia  a  question, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said,  at   Dalkeith,  "for  the  people  of  Scotland,"  which 
others,  not  LibcralB,  were  "endeavouring  to  stir."       lie    recognized 
distinctly  that  there  were  in  the  Established  Church  "a  considerable 
number  of  good  and  sound  Liberals,"  who  should  be  valued  all  the  more 
for  the  difficulties  surrounding  thera.     This  is  language  very  unlike  that 
which  is  sometimes  used  in  regard  to  these  Liberals  on  both  sides;  and 
there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  one  nf  the  results  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  visit 
to  Scotland  in  1S80  was  to  convince  bira  both  that  there  were  more 
such  Liberals  than  be  supposed,  and  that  they  were  deserving  of  more 
eocsi deration,  on  the  lowest  grounds  of  political  action,  than  he  Lad 
been  led  to   believe.      He  recognized  that  it  was  "  a  great  and  fair 
anxiety,"  on  the  part  of  such  Liberals,  to  know  how  he  felt  on  so  im- 
portant a  subject;  and  what  he  felt  nnd  said  was  this  : — 


"  That  th«ir  cause  tlioidd  be  fairly  tri«d ;  that  if  tbo  l-^dtabiiahcd  Cburd),  so 
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tntidi  i«spect«il,  and  bo  justlj',  for  long  services,  for  tlie  chnncler  of  it&  mi 
Aud   for   tbogotM)  tLi:y  Ju,  auJ  for  Uie  !)uiUiblen«s6  of  (tie  iiiclituliua  in 
reapeota  to  llie  ha1>ita  of  ilit-  fvopV-.  if  il  is  in  he  pvit  ujion  iu  ti-ial,  it  nliall  Tiut 
II  ftir,  full,  ami  open  irinl — tliat  it  shall  not  bo  eundcmnuil  wilhuat  linvin^  beoi^ 
thus  i&\t\j  tried.     They  hope,  ifl  undcTsMnd  ihem  rightiy,  that  no  I'nrliiicui-Ll 
will  dispose  liniill;  of  tlio  cane  of  the  Cliurcl)  of  Scotlanil,  unk-«9  llut  PnrliamrDt 
hna  been  elected  uiidvr  drcumstancM  wlivn  tliu  [woplc  of  Scotbm^  lind  tfao  nrlialifl 
f:i<«  put  tufore  them.     /  thitd-  thai  hopf,  genUr^utn,  ii  a  ttasaiablf  hope."  ™ 

These  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  arc  surely  more  to  the  point  than  anr- 
tliing  said  hy  bim  in  letters  private  or  public  a  year  before,  and  wrbeo 
bad  none  of  the  responsibilities  o(  Liberal  leader.      And  if  these  Wi 
do  nut  mean  tfjiit  the  ease  of  the  Church  ori^cotland  la  not  to  be  dia 
of  till  ihc  pcogile  of  ScotUud  have  hud  the   cmsc  fully  before  tbcm  and 
pronounced  upon  il,  voids  have  no  mcaiiiuf;.      Iu  the  meantime  the  cm: 
haa    not  been    "  put,"   anil   cannot  therefore  be  nithin    the   range  of 
practical  polities.    'Xor  can  it  be  said  to  be  so  on  any  intclligoDt  calcu- 
lation  of  the  political  forces  moving  Scotland.      No  doubt  there  fa  & 
considerable  body  of  Liberals  deniaodiug  Disestablishment ;  but  there  i 
also  a  large  section  of  Ijihcrals  strongly  opposed  to  it.     It  may  sutt 
purpotfcs  of  faction  to  i^uore  this ;  but  llie  fact  is  beyonil  question.     I 
have  the  best  means  of  kiiowiug  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  majority  in  Mid- 
lotliian  vos  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  cordial  support  given  him  bv 
Church  Liber.tls  in  the  county,  some  of  nhom  were  eonspiciious  by  ihcir 
activity  on  bis  behalf,  relying  on  bis  clear  stntemeiit  that  tbc  Church  uf 
Scotland  vould  not  be  touched  without  "  a  fair,  full,  and  open  triaL 
Notoriously  the  question  of  Discstablishineut  nill  introduce  a  lUstocatiiif 
element  of  imkuown  potency  into  the  Liberal  party  in  Scotlaudi  and. 
especially  any  attempt  to  foist  tlie  question  irrclcvautly  ouil  under  dia- 
guiie  before  the  constituencies.     Even  for  extreme   Liberals  the  only 
fair  course  is    to   leave  tlic  question  to    time    and  circumstance.     If 
tlie  "religious  equality"  which  they   demand    be  really  n  jirtociplc  of 
genuine  Liberalism,  they  need  not  fear,  and  they  ought  to  wait  nilll 
l>aticncCj  the  result.     The  cry,  "Now  if  ever,"  aud  therefore  "Now  ur 
never/'  has  a  ring  of  genuine  Toryism  in  it  at  which  Dr4  Rainy  woald 
bfiind  aghast   if  he  were  not  still  youug  as  a  Liberal.     It  is  au  old 
watchwonl  of  faction,  eager  to  do  some  dirty  work,  before  its  opportauiiy 
is  gone.      Nobody  with  a  grave  and  right  sense  of  national  wcll-bi'iDg 
vould  hurry  on   so   great  a  ebange  in  the  face  of  all  the  complc\itif» 
which  suri'ouutl  it,  the  violently  contradictoiy  opinions  within  llic  Tree 
Church  itself,  the  certainty  of  sctiism  in  the  Liberal  ranks,  and  tbo 
utter  indifTereuce  of  the  people  oiit.«ide  of  our  ecclesiastical  facf)CKii> 
The  question  is  one  for  Dr.  ItuJny,  or  Dr.   Cairns,  or  Or.    Huttuu,  Of 
Mr.  Dick  Pcddio  (I  have  tried  to  find  the  name  of  another  lay  poli- 
tician identified  with  the  cause  of  Dise.itnblisbnicnt,  but  no  other  ocauf 
to  my  mind)  to  cnlighteu  the  people  of  ScuUauct  about.      No  one  cm 
deny  theu"  right  to  ugitate  the  question,  or  1o  agitate  any  question  llui 
they  deem  of  public  importance.     If  they  arc  strong  enough  to  bring  thi* 
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ucstion  "to  Uic  front,"  let  tbem  do  it.  But  tliey  mistnke  their  own 
wishes  for  fact*  whcu  they  suppose  it  already  brought  to  the  front  Tb^ 
have  called,  bnt  the  pnblic  has  not  aoswered ;  they  have  piped,  but  the 
electors  have  uot  daacetl.  If  the  question  were  one  of  practical  politics, 
would  the  people  remain  so  indiHercnt  a.9  they  arc,  and  a  winter's 
orntorical  campaign  bear  so  little  fniit  ss  it  has  done? 

No  Liberal  can  doubt  that  the  continued  existence  of  the  CImrch  of 
Scotland  must  depend  upon  the  people  of  Scotland ;  but  no  true  Liberal 
will  tLllovr  that  the  voice  of  the  people  c&a  be  declared  by  a  feir  zealous 
ecclesiastics.  This  voice  can  only  be  knovu  in  respond!  to  a  distinct 
question  tn  the  open  court  of  public  opinion.  There  can  only  be 
"  a  fair,  full,  aud  ojien  trial"  when  the  ca»e  ta  clearly  ptit,  fully  understood, 
ami  resolved  on  a  fair  iiaue.  If  there  have  been  Tjiberais  who  have  made 
a  strong  stand  uii  the  side  of  the  Kstablished  Church  it  is  of  their  very 
liberalism  tliat  tliey  have  done  so.  It  is  easy,  of  ootirse,  to  impute 
motives.  It  if  easy  also  to  pronounce  one's  own  side  of  a  great  question 
the  only  liberal  side,  and  all  who  do  uot  stand  ou  that  side  as 
half-hearted  or  judiffercnt  to  theJr  principles.  But  it  is  of  the  very 
csiicuce  of  liberaliHm  in  politic?,  as  in  everything  cInc,  to  settl<i  nothing 
aave  on  the  grounds  of  fair  and  free  discussion,  and  to  resent  every 
attempt  to  filch  opinions  as  much  as  to  filch  rotes.  If  the  people  of 
Scotland,  in  the  name  of  justice,  or  a  prospective,  national  good,  have 
made  up  their  mind  to  disestablish  the  Church  of  Scotland,  thry  will 
let  their  mind  be  koown.  But  this  mind  is  not  to  be  assumud  to 
be  on  one  eidc  because  some  people  niake  a  considerable  noise,  or 
because  certain  public  IkhIjcs,  elected  with  no  view  to  the  diicussion 
of  such  a  question — may  vote  by  a  majonty  in  favour  of  disestablish- 
ment, Theitc  are,  so  far,  expressions  of  public  opinion  ;  and  no  expression. 
of  public  opinion  is  to  be  despised.  But  it  is  a  timple  truism,  whict 
every  meeting  called  hy  those  in  favour  of  Disestablisbment  has  illus- 
trated, that  the  heart  of  the  people  lias  not  yet  stirred  on  the  question, 
irith  all  the  noise  some  have  made  about  it ;  and  that  tlierc  arc  large 
sections  of  the  Free  Church,  and  even  mnuy  among  the  United  Fresby- 
terians,  who  do  not  wish  to  see  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Kirk.* 

It  is  difficult  to  meet  a  plea  of  injustice,  which  is  always  as  much  a 
matter  of  feeling  as  of  fact.  But  there  is  certainly  no  more  force 
in  this  pica  now  than  there  has  been  any  time  these  forty  yearn. 
The  Church  is  the  same;  it  embraces  the  aarac  parties  which  it  haa 
embraced  since  its  establishment  at  the  ilcvolution  of  1600;  all  the 
talk  which  has  been  so  rife  of  Brood  Churchism  and  Ritualism  is  the 
talk  of  partisaualiip  and  not  of  historical  insight  or  knowledge.  If  the 
Established  Church  did    not    reflect   in   ita    corporate  existence   those 

*  Tlua  is  iMOOfniiu  mort  oriJuot  every  lUy  lu  tkc  ooune  of  Dr.  Bkiiij'tt  *gtuttwi.  It  U 
impOMibU  to  miaUKe  tli#  BijruiliaMics  of  ■nab  v«t«s  m  thoaoof  tke  Coav«atw«  of  Itujal 
Biirghi  in  Sootl&nd  in  whi«h  tiM  notioii  tor  DUcttablulimenb  wu  d«r«*ted  lijSO  to  tt,  uA 
of  tae  London  Pnsbytcry  «a  ibe  lllb  of  Aptll.  vhick  rafood  to  ntaid  uy  eomtemiMeta 
Dr.  R&lnj'a  nioveiueut  by  a  mnjority  of  2fl  to  10. 
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dements  of  liborii]  thou^lit  inul  of  irstliclic  ciilliirc  vluch  tinvc  Wfn 
growing  in  ibe  cuuutrj*  during  IIil*  laftt  geticrntioii,  it  noulrl  Ijc  far  Ii:^^ 
a  Nationul  Cburch  thaa  it  ia.  It  m  related  both  ''  actually  and  bisto* 
ricully"  t(>  i\\v  ^K)[)u tutiot),  omt  to  its  "n-ligious  life  auil  activity"  more 
liowerfiillv  by  tar  tUiiii  it  was  forty  j'cara  ago.  There  ha&  been  a  large 
growtli  of  national  iatelUgeucc  and  Chmtian  irork  within  it.  There  are 
eWls  no  doubt — and  grave  cvils^in  the  volnntary  separation  from  its  pale 
of  many  who  etjuatly  represent  phages  of  tlieualional  life^  or  cliaracteri«tic 
features  of  its  religious  tiittory.  But  is  Discfttablialiuieut  the  only  remedjr 
fo!  this  ?  "  No  other  remedy,"  says  Dr.  llaiiiy,  "  that  is  Tirorth  discustiug 
has  been  propounded  hy  any  one/'*  But  is  this  mainly  t-*"^  inv.h  isl 
the  Estiibliebed  Church  ?  No  one  can  honestly  aay  this.  And  it  u 
«'Ul^dy  the  crudest  of  all  remedies  for  any  or  many  im|)erfectionti  in  a 
national  instiliition  1o  destroy  it.  Tlii»  inav  lie  a  suflif^ieiit  nrgiitnenl 
with  those  who  disnpprove  of  National  Churches,  and  consider  them 
delctcrions  to  the  progress  of  true  religion,  but  surely  it  is  a  pcw' 
device  with  tliof^c  who  "  gnitted  the  Establishment,"  as  l>r.  Chalmen 
said,  "on  Kstablisbment  principles/'  and  who  still  declare^ by  the  moutb 
of  Dr.  Raiuy,  "  We  arc  not  %'oluntariea  !" 

Diseetablishment  will  not  only  "  do  no  harm/'  it  "  will  do 
gowl,"  he  nrgea  in  conehision.  AVe  can  only  say  we  deeply  differ 
from  l>r.  Rainy  iu  this  conclusioUj  for  which  he  asaigna  no  adequate 
reaiinns.  Ilia  lightness  of  heart  avaiU  him  here  as  throughout; 
and  the  matter  seems  easily  settled  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen. 
But  the  dcstniction  of  the  National  Church  of  Scotland  is  a 
graver  step  than  he  and  many  imagine.  Them  in  really  no  ao&logy 
between  the  cases  of  the  Irish  Church  nud  the  Scottish  Chnrch,  is  Ur. 
(iladstonc  clearly  admitted  in  his  speech  at  Dalkeith,  alrendy  cited. 
"  I  hiive  never  said/'  were  his  words,  "  tliat  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church 
was  like  the  case  of  the  F^tahlished  Chnrch  of  Scotland."  No  one 
could  M.y  HO  who  knows  anything  of  the  matter,  ami  no  analogy  can 
be  drawn  as  to  the  rcsinltii  in  the  one  country  and  the  other.  There  is 
absohitcly  no  jiractical  grievance  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
I  Liid,  or  none  that  could  not  be  remedied  In  "  half  an  hour's  ''  legisla- 
tion— and  no  exceptional  political  privileges  arc  at'cordtd  to  its  clergy.f 
The  Church  would,  no  doubt,  survive  its  diseslabUshuicnt,  as  the  Irish 
Church  has  done;  possibly  it  might  survive  with  a  well-filled  purse.  But 
that  which  has  made  it  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  thouxuiids  would  l»e 
gone.     It  would  no  longer  be  a  territorial  Church  ;  and  the  iwrish,  while 

*I  hnvc  nn  nrctensione  to  tbn  fnciln  pen  nliich  car  itrnft  "in  h;>l/'nn  bour  "  a  nrfr 
vure  for  llic  aholtttou  vf  tbe  Ettablithctl  L'biuch  ;  but  1  Iwliovo  UiBt  a  sketcli  wnl'l 
be  niaiio  for  n  rcattiruil  Cliurt'li  nf  Scutlmiil  wurtliy  of  tike  nttciitii'n  cveii  ul  Or.  I!*Iay- 
Tfaeiv  '\i  not  miiob  pntyittragement,  hfivtirrvT,  to  thin  kind  o(  work  in  the  Tan  i^f  thejnvl; 
liotUk'  [tukmiu  in  wliidt  I10  is  e»i;ii;;pd,  ami  in  a  timo  whcii,  tivtirccD  Tory  obittniotMn  oa 
the  oiiv  hanil,  aiii1  Raflicitl  cuucvit  axiA  dcstTiiGtivfiiieM  ou  X\w  other,  it  aeenis  bkdy  tlul 
iTCBtivc  •tatiMDinimliti)  Will  ituiiii  becuQie  a  lost  art. 

t  Thia  la  cltAi-ly  p>iutuJ    uiiC  tii  a  \y.\\ivr  iii  lliv  •S'tniiman  (Marvb  l.i],  the  lliini  c{  a 
•erica  of  papers  ou  "I^iscBtiiblijiliiiieitt,"  mnrkwl  lij^  rar«  aeii4c,  ti.'ini>er,  antt  knawli 
thc*iil>j(..ct. 
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it  might  legally  coutiiiue.  would  lose  its  ClirUtian  character,  mu\  its 
circle  of  Cliristiaii  activities.  Tlic  Kirk  would  uo  longer  be  a  Bacred 
national  liomc,  consecrated  Ij)*  law  aud  traditionary  usage,  and  rorma 
of  judicial  equity  and  decency,  as  well  us  I>,v  an  iiilicritcd  faitU  and 
vorship.  Many  in  the  FVcc  Church  liave  had  recent  bitter  expe- 
rience of  whnt  coraes  from  the  loss  of  such  safegiiarda  of  religious 
freedoin.  Not  merely  the  Kirk  itself,  in  its  historical  diameter, 
Imt  the  religiouK.  social,  inteUectnal.  and  academic  interests  uf 
the  country  wonld  be  iuvaded  at  raniiy  points.  The  ancestry  of 
common  aesocintions,  which  nicau  more  even  to  I)r.  Rainy  than  lie 
supposes,  nould  be  rudely  broken.  Any  »ttLteJ(iiia»  wortliy  of  llic 
iianoo  will,  I  believe,  Utiuk  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  before  do  undertakes 
such  a  revolution.  To  many  now  concerned  for  the  issue,  it  will 
not  matter  much ;  but  tlie  welfare  of  our  ancient  Scottish  common- 
wealth is  at  stake,  and  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  rashly  lays 
Ilia  hand  on  -the  old  ark  of  our  Scottish  Christianity.  A  chaos  of 
ccclcsiuatical  parties  can  never  make  a  Oiurcli,  nor  even  mould  into 
any  fair  unity  our  national  Prcsbytcriaiii»ui.  TUe  gain  of  a  destructiv'e 
policy  would  certainly,  in  the  end.  not  be  any  form  of  Presbylcrianism ; 
nor  would  it  deserve  to  be.  For  the  deatniction  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  would  be  a  pcrpetnal  memorial  that  Prcsbytcrianisra  had  failed 
in  the  national  ta.>tk  assigned  it  in  IG&f);  and,  amid  all  the  heroisms 
of  its  history,  had  never  learned  "  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace." 

John  TtriLoco. 


BRITISH   NORTH   BORNEO,  OR  SABAH. 


THE  incessant  corameiit  nnil  criticism,  during  tlic  last  few  rears,  of 
the  English,  Continental,  and  Eastcru  press  have  testified  to  the 
interest  fdt  in  an  undertaking  whicL,  over  and  above  its  intriusic  im- 
portaucc,  pOBSCSicd  no  small  dash  of  the  roruaucc  of  Eastcra  adventure. 
TIic  story  of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company  had,  however,  been  very 
imperfectly  tuld  in  these  fragmentary  chapters.  Neither  the  nature  and 
exteiit  of  its  grants  from  the  native  prince!),  the  diplomatic  questions  to 
which  tlicy  gave  rise,  tior  the  condition  and  capabilities  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  have  been  well  understood ;  while  an  uDdcfined 
caiMicity  for  involving  us  in  future  trouble  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Cliartcr  of  Incorixiration,  which  has  been  frcclj  diacuMcd  from  this  «atl 
other  standpoints.  Tlic  papers  recently  laid  before  Parliament  throw 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  subject,  and  the  complete  explanation  t&er 
afford  of  the  Company's  position  and  proNpeets  wilt  be  generally 
welcome. 

The  idea  of  devchjping  the  northern  portion  of  Borneo  by  forci^ 
cuergy  and  enterprise  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  mind  of  a 
former  United  States  Consul  at  Brunei,  who,  ao  long  ago  aa  1865, 
obtained  from  the  Sultan  concessions  of  territory  of  a  very  similar  scope 
and  nature  to  tho&c  with  which  the  British  Company  is  now  dealing. 
This  gentleman  proeceded  to  form  a  commercial  [lartuership,  having  lis 
he:id-qaarter!t  at  llong  Kong,  to  carry  out  the  design.  But  the  enter* 
prise  did  not  Honrish,  chielly  from  want  of  sufhcicnt  capital.  The 
American  nVading  Company  of  Borneo,  as  it  was  called,  entered  upon 
some  trading  operations  on  the  const,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Chinese 
workmen  and  eooHcs  imported  from  Hong  Kong,  foi-mcd  a  settlement  on 
the  Ivtmanis  river.  But  this  broke  up,  after  a  few  years'  struggling 
existence ;  and  the  scheme  had  prnctically  collapsed  when,  about  ll^75> 
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it  wna  suggested  to  Mr.  Alfred  Dent,  tlic  head  of  a  Britisli  coninraKial 
lioitsc  ill  London  and  Cliiuii,  tliat  it  migtit  be  worlb  wliile  to  hnj  up  the 
lapsing  rigbts  niid  start  tho  undertaking  iifresU  on  a  broader  snd  Anncr 
rooting.  Satisfied  with  the  ic»n1t  of  bis  inquiries^  uud  of  tbc  ivillingncss 
of  the  Sultan  to  coutiune  and  trausfcr  ilic  K^anta  tn  queatiou,  Mr.  Dent 
rormed  a  private  assopiation  to  acquire  tbc  rights  they  conferred  ;  nud 
to  him  and  Bmou  vuu  OvcrWck  as  rcprcsuntiu^  lliix  ossociatiou,  all  tlie 
rightSj  title*,  nnd  interests  of  the  American  pjirtncrship  were  shortly 
afterwards  transferred;  the  native  prinecs  readily  acquiescing  in  thi* 
cliniige,  and  formally  eonfirmiiig  to  their  new  vassals  the  grants  of 
territory,  powers,  and  privileges  which  liave  since  becu  recognized  in  the 
Royal  Charter.  'Iliesc  grant*  practically  delegate  to  the  AssociatJon, 
in  the  person  of  its  chief  represent  alive,  complete  BOvcrcign  ]>oners  over 
the  whole  northern  section  of  the  island  (kuovru  by  the  lucul  designa- 
tion of  Sabab),  down  to  the  Kimanis  river  on.  the  vest,  and  the  Sibuco 
on  the  cast  const,  with  the  immediately  adjacont  islands,— a  territory 
comprising  iu  the  aggregate  some  20,000  cr  3r>,000  square  miles,  with 
a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  150,000  souls, — in 
consideratiou  of  the  auuual  payment  of  twelve  thousand  fire  bnndrcd 
dollars,  or,  roughly  speaking,  about  .£3,400. 

There  arc  iu  all  fire  distinct  IcasCB.  Two,  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei, 
relate  to  districts  in  the  north-west;  another,  from  his  Trimc  Minister 
.iiid  Heir  Apparent,  to  a  tract  in  the  8amc  neighbourhood  declared  to  he 
his  private  property  ;  nliile  a  fourth,  also  from  the  Sultan,  lenses  the 
territory  on  the  east  coast  from  tlic  river  t'aitau  to  the  Stbuco.  The 
Brunei  grants,  in  fact,  convey  the  whole  territory  h'jw  iu  possession  of 
the  Company  ;  and  comprise,  as  wc  liavc  said  before,  the  northcru 
portion  of  tlic  islaiul,  from  the  Kimauis  river  (in  about  5"  25'  N.)  on  the 
wc«t,  to  the  .Sibuco  {in  about  J"  N.)  on  the  cast,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  small  and  unimportant  districts  which,  it  is  apprehended,  can  bo 
obtained  without  diRiculty  when  desired.  The  Sultan  of  Brunei,  how- 
ever, if  the  chief,  was  not  the  only  potentate  couceraed.  Tbc  Snltnu  of 
the  neighbouring  archipelago  of  Sulii  claimed  a  rival,  if  in  some  degree 
subordinate,  right  over  the  same  tcrritorj*;  and  this  brings  us  lo  the 
lifth  document,  wbich  wc  shall  shortly  find  of  special  iutercst,  asatfording 
the  key  to  au  animated  eontcntion  by  Spain.  At  some  period,  apparently 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  beginning  of  tbc  seventeenth  century, 
the  then  Snltan  of  Brunei,  having  to  contend  with  n  serious  rebellion, 
applied  for  help  to  the  .Sultan  of  -Suiu,  and,  in  return  for  the  assistance 
given,  ceded  to  the  latter  more  or  less  complete  sovereign  rights  over  the 
very  district  now  granted  by  his  successor  to  Mr.  Dent.  These  rights 
have,  in  fact,  been  recognixcd  by  European  Powers  iu  various  dealings 
■with  the  Sulu  Sultan,  and  were  found  by  the  Company  to  be  active  over 
at  least  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ceded  districts,  while  the  western 
seemed  to  have  more  or  leas  fallen  back  under  the  influence  of  Brunei. 
However   this   might  be,   the   Sulu  claim   was   sutlicieutlv  real   and 


coroprclicnMvc  to  tnakc  it  ticrcssary  la  obtain  a  grant  also  from  tlin 
potentate,  iu  order  to  substautiate  tliclr  positiou ;  aiid  during  a  visit  to 
■Suloj  b  wliicb  lie  bad  the  uiiolTicial  oHsiiituiice  of  Mr.  Treaclicr,  tlieo 
H.M.  Coufcul-Ocneral  for  'Rornpo,  Baron  ion  Ovorbeclt  seems  to  liave 
Iiad  no  diflicult/  in,  attaining  thu  object.  In  a  docunicnt  Ix-aring  date 
titc  S2nd  of  January,  IH78,  tbc  Sultan  of  Subi,  on  hcbalf  of  bimsclf,  bt^ 
beirs  and  succt'sMirE,  and  with  the  consent  and  ndnce  of  his  Datoos  iu 
council  aggcrablcd,  assigned  to  Messrs.  Dent  and  Ovcrbcck  as  rcpre> 
seutativos  of  tbe  Association,  bis  rights  and  powera  over  the  territorie* 
tributary  to  bim  on  tlio  tuaiiibiiid  of  Borneo,  witb  the  islands  off  tlic 
coaslj  in  consideration  of  an  auiiual  subsidy  of  $5,000,  which  wa» 
taken  to  bs  u  fair  equivalent  of  the  revenue  thcv  ttctc  yielding  biin  ia 
their  then  uudcvcl»|jed  condition. 

In  order  formally  to  complete  the  transfer,  cacb  Sultau  now  usucd 
a  supplementary  documcat  explaining  and  dclcg&tiug  tbc  poM-crs  and 
privilpgcs  to  be  cxereisod  by  tlie  Company  iu  the  grfintcd  territory,  and 
conferring  certain  local  titlo:^  ou  their  chief  representative  in  Homeo. 
Both  these  instruments,  which  are  similar  iu  purport  and  very  nearly 
so  in  language,  recite  first  tbc  [^raut  and  the  boundaries  of  the  granted 
territories,  and  go  ou  to  cuuoicratc  the  powers  coufcricd  ia  tbc  follow 
ing  exhaustive  terms  : — 

"  Now,  therefore,  know  ye  that  we,  the  Sultan  ....  have  DOQiinated  a&d 
appointed,  ami  hereby  do  numiiiaio  and  appoint  ....  Supreme  Rnltr  of  il>e 
iLbova-noQied  turrit uriOK,  ....  with  jtower  of  Ufu  and  dcaili  over  the  nih:ibitaDU, 
ivith  all  Uio  flbjoluto  rigiits  of  property  vested  in  us  ovvr  llic  soil  of  tbc  oounlry, 
nud  llic  right  to  dinpoee  of  the  aaraa,  as  well  as  tlio  rights  ovur  ihe  productions  of 
tlie  country,  whether  niJiipra],  vogotablc,  or  aninial,  wirh  the  righta  of  making 
laws,  coining  inor<'y,  prcnting  an  army  and  nnvy,  levying  customa  rates  on  hone 
and  furui^n  trade  and  shipping,  nitd  otiicr  dues  nnd  taxe*  on  thu  iiihubttaatA,  as 
la  hlni  may  sei^ni  goad  or  expedii^ut;,  together  witb  ntl  other  pnwcrs  and  rigbti 
usually  exercimd  by  and  belonging  to  Sovereign  Kiders,  and  which  we  hereby 
delegsle  to  him  of  our  own  frw  will." 

And,  in  order  further  to  convey  to  the  inhabitants  information  of  th« 
grants,  caeh  of  the  Sultans  deput4'd  a  high  officer  to  accompany  the 
represeutativc  of  the  Aswciation  on  a  voyage  round  tbc  coast.  .\t  c«ct 
of  the  places  touched  at,  these  ofiicers  assembled  tlic  chiefs  and  people, 
and  read  to  them  a  solemn  proclamation  auuouuclug  tbc  grants  and  ex- 
horting and  commanding  tbrm  to  obey  the  new  authorities.  Thi$,  WJ 
arc  informed,  was  douc  at  six  dilTcrcut  places,  and  cvorj-whcrc  the  nc»s 
was  received  without  mark  of  opposition  and  in  n  friendly  spirit. 

So  far  as  the  native  princes  were  concerned,  then,  the  title  of  the 
grantees  and  the  tniusfer  of  authority  were  complete.  In  addition  to  the 
four  grants  from  the  Sultau  of  Brunei  and  his  Prime  Minister  and  lletf 
Apparent,  they  had  a  grant  frimi  tbc  Sultau  of  Sidu  of  what  righta  so- 
ever he  possessed ;  and  the  grants  had  been  published  and  explained 
witb  all  possible  emphasis.  They  proceeded  accordingly,  without  further 
delay,  to  give  elt'cet  to  their  powers    by  stationing  residents    at  rarioos 
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places  OQ  tbe  coast,  to  cuUivate  friendly  rclstions  with  the  n&tivM,  ad- 
miniater  justice  as  ftir  as  praoticablR,  and  gradually  acijiiirc  informatiou 
iT^ardiiig  the  oimntry  anil  ita  rcKources,  And,  liaving  thus  definitely 
fliLserted  their  position,  they  applied  to  llic  Manjuis  of  Sallsbur}',  at  the 
cloae  of  187B,  for  the  formal  reeognition  which  they  deemed  essential  to 
tlic  success  of  their  undertaking.  Nearly  three  years  ucre  to  clapwi 
heforc  (hey  fidly  gained  tlicir  point,  in  the  grant  of  the  Charter;  and 
the  opportunity  is  convenient  for  glancing  at  the  political  questions 
to  which  their  seherae  gave  rise,  in  the  interval. 

It  was  not  to  he  supposed  that  the  advent  of  the  new  rulers  would 
escape  jealous  criticism  by  other  Powers  interested  in  the  great  archi< 
pelago  of  wliirh  Boniro  is  the  ccntrr.  For  nearly  300  years,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  J^nglund  hare  hecn  asserting  and  exerting,  more  or  less 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  irith  ebbing  and  flowing  energy,  rights  of 
suzerainty,  of  possession,  and  of  exclusion  over  these  fertile  islands ; 
and  neither  Spain  nor  ilollnnd  was  willing  to  sec  pass  under  English 
influence  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  largest  island  of  the  group. 
Remonstrances  against  the  alleged  annexation  werc  promptly  fonnulatcd, 
and  a  correspondence  ensued  in  which  records  of  almost  forgotten 
adventure  come  quaintly  to  relieve  the  dry  rcrord  of  treaties  made, 
broken,  and  lapsed,  begun,  abandoned,  and  disputed,  uhich  furnish  tlkc 
chief  materials  of  the  tauglc<L  story.  Fortunately,  the  contentions 
raised  at  the  Hague  and  at  Madrid  were  entirely  distinct  in  their  nature 
and  origin,  and  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  each  ease  separately,  without 
mixing  up  the  other  iu  the  narrative. 

Wc  need  not,  iu  the  case  of  Holland,  go  farther  back  than  a  treaty 
n<'gotiatcd  at  London  in.  182-1,  which  waa designed  to  settle  all  dlfTcrcttccs 
arising  out  of  our  occupation  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  to  effect  a  fioal  division  and  demarcation  of 
territory  in  Malayan  waters.  Nor  is  tt  neeessary  to  quote  more  than 
the  twelfth  article  of  this  agreement,  which,  after  recognizing  the  ce<«ion 
of  Singapore,  goes  on  to  stipulate  that  "  no  Dritish  establishment  shall 
be  made  on  the  Carimon  isles,  or  on  the  islands  of  Battam,  Biotang, 
Liugin,  or  any  of  the  other  islands  south  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore, 
uor  any  treaty  concluded  by  British  anthority  with  the  chiefs  of  those 
islands."  There  seems  to  have  been  an  inclination  at  the  Hague  to 
include  Borneo  among  the  "  other  iskmls  south  of  the  Straits  of 
Singapore"  from  which  we  are  thus  speciHeally  excluded  ;  Imt  the 
pretension  lias  always  been  emphatically  resisted  by  Great  Britnin, 
and  a  glaucc  ut  the  map  ecrtainlj  justifies  our  contention.  The  islands 
sjuTially  named  are  situated  close  to  and  round  about  Iho  entrance 
to  those  Straits,  and  immediately  on  the  highway  to  the  Dutch  colony 
of  Javfti  whereas  iiornco  docs  cot  lie  to  the  south  of  Singapore,  but 
some  350  mites  to  the  cast,  and  a  full  half  of  the  island  is  north  of 
the  parallel  on  which  Sing»|M)re  is  situated. 

Borneo     is    now    practically    divided    iuto     four    separate    Govern- 
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tncnta.     Tlic  Datch  hold  tlic  wliolc  soutltcrQ  portion   of  the   island  as 
far,  on  the  vest  coast,  ns  iLc  Tronticr  of  SiLrnwak,  wliilc  a  RciwlutJoa  of 
the  Ci ovcmor-GeiieriLl    of  Jnvn  ia  Council,  pa^iiod   in    IKIO  (their  lut 
official  declaraticiii  prior  to  1877),  dcclnres  the  river  Attw,  in  lat.  3°  N,, 
to  Ijc  their  northern  boundary  on  the  east.     'ITic  remainder  is  diiidnl 
hutwccn  the  State  of  Sarawak  and  the  indepcodent  Sultan  of  Drunei.ou 
the    vcat  coast,  and  Sabah,  the   L-edcd  tcrritorj  of  the  British  Bomro 
Companr,  in  the  north.      lloUaiid   has,  m  fact,  Qever  claimed  aor 
political  righti  over  the  territory  under  disoiissiOD.     On  the  contwir, 
tlic    llcaolution   of  IKKi  ccprexsly  states   that  she  does   not  claioi  to 
exercise    any   jnflnencc  over  the  territory  belonging  to    the  Sultan  <rf 
Sulu,    whieii   is  there  deRacd   as    hating  for  its  Ixiundnries  the  rircr 
Kiniajiis  on    the   went,   and    the  river   Atss    on    the  cast.       Nor  Jtu 
she  eccRied  diiiposcd  to  press  too  closely  the  argument  that  Boroco  vu 
one  of  the  "other  ialauds"  contemplated  in  the  Treaty  of  1S21  which 
we  recently  riuotcd,     Tlie  contention  of  her  Govcnimont  during  the  recent 
coutrovcrsy  has  rather  been  the  giniersl  one,  that  the  starting-point  of 
lliiit  treaty  iras  the  principle  that  it  wonid   be  desirable   to   avoid  nay 
mixed  possession  hy  (ircat  Uritnin  and  tlic  Ncthcrlaiida  of  cne  and  tlie 
Game  island  in  the  Indian  Arcbipetagn,  and  that  the  latter  vould  thm- 
fore  have  the  right  to  objeet  to  the  e-itabli»hmcnt  of  a  settlement  uudrr 
JJritish  outhorilr  in  the  island  of  Bcraco,      liven  in  Holland,  howei-er, 
piiblii,'  opinion  was  hy  tio  means  unanimous  on  the  point.      "Wq  find, 
for    instance,  in    the    course    of    o  debate    in    the  States- General  in 
Deeendjer  laat,  M.    Van  der  Uneven,  whose  voice    carries  weight    ia 
eolouiol  mutters,  not  only  denying  that  the  Treaty  of  1S34  tu  at  all 
intended  to  exclude  England  from  liurnco,  hut  ottirming  that  liotlanil 
Imd  quite  enough  territoni'  already,  and  tlmt  "he  eonaidercd  it  frirtunale 
Dogkud  should  hare  established  herself  directly  or  indirectly  in  Borneo, 
thereby  shutting  out  other  foreigners."     It    is    imnccessnry  to    CDter 
further  into  the  course  of   the  dtseu&sion  between  the  two  Cabinets, 
which  eventuated  in  a  perfectly  friendly  solution,  in    the   disclaimer  by 
England  of  any  desire  of  annexation ;   Lord    Granville,  however,  re- 
aHirmiug,  in  what  is  virtually  his  iinal  dcapateh.  that  tbe  Netberlaods 
Government  would  not,  "as  u  matter  of  iutcrnatioual    right,  hare  any 
ground  whatever"  to  object  to  our  annexing  North  Borneo,  were  such 
a  project  in  contemplation  ;  vhilc  Bnron  Rochussen  repeats  his  contention, 
equiilly  as  ft  matter  of  principle,  that,  "  the  Treaty  of  1821-  having  for 
its  object  to  prevent  any  conflict  of  influence^i  in  the  Indian  ArchipclagOi 
it  is  not  compatible  with   the   bearing    of  that  aiTaiigcmeiit    that  Uu* 
authority  of  Great  Britain  should  he  established  over  the  island  of  Bomecs 
a  gTCtit  piirt  of  which  is  subject  to  the  Netherlands."      He  accept), 
howovcr,  Lord  Granville'a  assurance  that   the  contemplated  measure  i« 
in  no  sense  n  measure  of  annexation,  hut   that  the  tcmtories  ceded  tn 
Mr.  Dent  will    be   administered  by  (he   Company  under  the  suKcrsiirty 
of  the  Sultans  to  whom  they  Imve  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute;  find* 
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iu  the  coLsUtciicy  of  these  assurances  "a  sure  guarantee  that  tlic  provUious 
ot  the  Charter  -will  nlirays  be  carried  out  in  tlie  aamo  spirit ;  and  trtuta 
Ibitt  the  new  unJcrtaiiiiig  may  contribute  to  tlic  liappiucss  of  the  native 
poinilatioii,  ntid  be  friiitful  in  useful  results,  without  causing  trouble  or 
prejiiiHcc  to  the  neighbountig  districts  subject  to  the  dominntiou  of  the 
Nctherlauds." 

The  coutention  raised  by  Spain  vat  of  a  totally  different  charncterj 
aud  turns  upon  the  claims  of  the  Sulu  Sultnn  which  we  explained  in 
relating  the  grants  under  which  the  Company  hold  tlicir  territory. 
The  Madrid  Cabinet,  in  short,  affirm  that  North  Borneo  belongs  to 
Sulu,  that  Sulu  belongs  to  Spaia,  and  therefore  North  Doriico  belongs  to 
Sp&in  aUo  :  whereas  Great  Britain  haviiip;  always  declined  to  recognize 
Spanish  sovereignty  over  Sniu,  and  still  lc«t  over  its  North  Bornean 
dcpcudencicii,  repudiates  altogether  the  claim  of  Spain  to  any  right  of 
iutcrfcrcuce  in  the  matter.  There  could  be  little  hope,  from  the  out* 
act,  of  reconciling  views  so  utterly  diverg™t ;  mid  the  chief  purpose 
served  by  thccorrcapotKlencc  which  ensued  between  the  two  Govcrnincnts 
is  the  thorough  elucidation  of  their  resi»ectivc  cases.  The  poftjtion 
taken  by  the  JVIadrid  Cabinet  is  concisely  expressed  in  a  despatch  from 
Scfior  Caldcron  CoIIantca,  dated  the  1  tth  of  Novemljer,  187G : — 

'■  .Since  the  aixtt'fliilli  ninl  iwv«nU)cnth  centuriu«,  during  whicli  Spain  took 
pooMuioii  of  those  icrriiorics,  and  more  cspecJaJIy  since  the  solcmu  stipulatloaa 
of  the  23rd  September,  ISOfi,  .'iOth  August,  1850,  and  i;)ib  April,  1831,  she  has 
the  right  to  treat  as  her  snhJTOts  ih«  Siiltan  of  Sulu,  as  well  m  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Archipela^  iiubmitt4:d  to  lii«  finchority.  By  the  lirst  of  the  «a.id  Tronti«, 
tJiO  I'njteotornto  of  Spain  over  tlio  whole  Archipelago  in  which  tlio  Sultan  cx- 
erci«e«  authority  waa  recognized ;  by  that  of  L85U  the  anterior  one  vita.  expUined 
and  amplified,  it  teing  laid  down  that  the  Sultan  could  not,  either  by  himself  or 
by  agreemeat  with  hi-s  '  Datloa'  or  other  principal  men,  cede  to  any  foreign  power 
any  portioti  of  the  t*^rritf>ry  which  conalitutes  the  extent  of  inlands  which  are 
»uim«d  within  tli«  limit  of  Spanish  rights;  ami  linnlly,  by  that  of  1831,  tUo 
sovoroigaLy  of  Queen  iKibcllii  U.  and  her  sucudssors  ovsi-  the  sud  Archi- 
pelago was  expressly  recogiiiiecl,  the  Sultan  and  the  Dnttoa  promising  solemnly 
to  uiiiititain  tlio  ititftcriiy  of  tlio  tt'rrit«ry  of  Sulu  and  ita  di^pciKloncies  as  part  of 
tho  Archipelago  bclonj5ing  to  the  SpaniAh  Government.  By  tho  third  Article 
was  recognised  the  incorporation  of  tlie  '  Island  of  &iilu  with  all  ita  depcndciides 
into  iha  Crown  of  Spain,  ami  its  inhnbitaots  as  forming  part  of  tlia  great  Spiiiish 
tiiitiily  which  po&iiU-s  tho  vast  Pliilippino  Arehipolago,'  and  othar  Articles  of 
the  tamo  Treaty  coufinn  the  aame,  the  Spanish  flag,  according  to  the  fiflh  Article, 
being  adopted  thenceforward  in  Sulu  aa  the  only  and  exduinve  flag  of  that 
territory." 

■  This  despatch  waa  written  befijre  the  North  Borneo  Compauy's 
entrance  npon  the  scene,  and  haa  reference  to  the  protest*  which  were 
then  being  made  by  Kngland  and  Germany  against  the  tiiterfcrcucc  of 
the  Spanish  authorities  with  trade  in  the  Sulu  group.  The  point  raised, 
however,  is  the  same,  aud  it  will  at  once  make  clear  the  drift  of  the 
■whole  controversy  if  wc  (juotc  Lord  Derby's  prompt  reply : — 

"  It  !ihonld  be  bome  in  mind  that  the  Spanish  claim  to  sovereignty  is  utterly 
rej  udtated  by  the  Sulinn  of  Hulu,  and  that  it  haa  never  b««Q  oatabUslied,  the 
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SultHii  Milt  cnjojliig  pracliciil  in<li-i>eii<1oiico  aiitl  rxcrciting  uiithority  over  «11  bd 
n  very  tiiiiiill  pnritoii  uf  Uie  Arcliipelugo,  Until  lU«  last  exneditiou  the  Spaiuinl 
liHil  bo  fbotin;;  wliatover  in  »n.y  of  the  Ulands,  tlicir  operations  liaviitg  bcon  con 
fiiicil  to  hontbai'ilments  niid  occaaioniil  t;i\As.  Even  now,  if  Her  MbJ»ij^ 
Government  aro  rniToctly  informot),  i\nt  SpniiJurdK  only  lioM  one  GmttU  forti&a 
jxnt  ill  th«  Mnnij  of  Stiln  iisrif,  and  thoy  oxerciso  no  aniliority  in  any  pnrt  ( 
ibc  Ari'liipoln^o  beyond  ilie  range  of  llic  ^nns  of  iVi«i  poet,  and  oftltoir  aliipia 
war.  For  llits«  reaiiona  Her  M:ij»ly'a  Ooveriinient  1ijit«  never  t'oll  bouud  d 
recognize  liio  sovereignty  of  Sptun  over  tlif  Arrliipcliij^ — nnd  they  tlo  ti<4 
rcvogniiicit, —  iilthougU  tLcy  lire  nottjceirousto  raise  the  question  tiuless  itej-  a: 
forced  to  do  ^o  by  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Govomment  " 

The  Sulu  Islands,  wliicJi  thus  form  tlic  kernel  of  roulcntion,  strcli-li 
ill  a  Ctiutiuuoua  cliaiu  over  a  distance  of  eoiuc  3u0  miles,  from  the  iiprtlt* 
cut  corner  of  JJorceo  to   the  south-ciut   comer   of  Mindanao,  Utt 
southernmost   of  the    Vbilippitics;    Sulu  itself,    Ihc    nsidoiico    of  the 
Sultan,  bc'iiiH  aituated  nearly  in  tlic  centre  of  the  group.      It  is  easy  to 
uuderstand,  from  this  geograpliical  position,  that  the  iglajidens  should 
have  becti  eoiislderably  mixed  up  n!tb  the  affaii-a  of  Borueo  on  the  one 
huiid,  iiud  hceu   subject  to  the  frequent  uttueks  of  Spain  on  the  other. 
It  is  cquully  clear,  hovrcvcr,  that  these  attacks  ]ia%'e  been  constantly 
rcsistcti,  and  that  a,  state  of  iutermiltcut  wnrfarc  has  prcrailcd,  culmi- 
n&tiiig  ever  and  »non  in  the  impositio'n  of  frr-tli  lieiLlie?,  to  be  brokca 
and  repudiated  directly  prcsHiiTc  was  ivithdrawn.     If  mere  paper  claims 
were  to  be  takeu  ag  evidences  of  right,  England  could  put  foriri 
excellent  title  to  the  very  territory  in  dispute.     For  irhcii,  in  17i 
captured  Mauilii  and  obtained  control  over  the  Philippinea,  we  released 
the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  vrhuiu  wc  fouud  there  in  prison,  and  replaced  him  on 
the  throne,  on  the  distiuct  understanding  that  the  whole  of  the  territory 
in  North  Kornco  which  hnd  then  recently  been    ceded  to  him,  togctlier 
with  the  south  of  Palawan    and   the  intermediate    islands,   should  be 
trausferieil  to  the  Knglish  Kast  India  Company.    Ami  atrcatj-  embodying 
these  terms,   which   were  willingly   agreed    to,   was    duly   signed    the 
following  year.      But,  as  Lord    Hrrby  admits,  that  treaty,  together  mth 
others  concluded  in  17G1  and  17G9,  must  be  considered  as  bariug  lapaed 
for  want  of  de  facto  assertion.  And,  if  the  language  of  the  Spanish  treaty 
of  1836  permitted  the  most  shadowy  claim  of  territorial  right  tobe  fonodwl 
on  it,    precisely    the  same  olijcctioii  miglit  \ik  urged  to    it  also,  with 
equal  force.     Tlie  extent,  however,  of  the  sovereignty  there  asserted  ti 
«u  ofTer  Iiy  Spain  and  (wc  presume  compulsory)  acceptance  by  Sula  of 
the  friendship   and  "  protection"  of  the   Spauidb    Government — btim 
which  protection,  however,  "  Saud.ikan  and  the  other  countries  tributatj 
to  the  Sultan  on  the  continent  of  Borneo"  arc,  in  the  very  first  clause, 
opccifllly  excepted.     Thirteen  years  later  the  English  again  appear  upoa 
the  scene;  and,  in  ignorance  it  ajipears  even  of  the  existcneo  of  tic 
Spnnisb  treaty  of  1836,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  sign  of  Spanish  pro* 
tPction  or  occupation,  negotiate  with  the  SulUiu  a  treaty  dated  May, 
18i9,  by  the  seventh   article  of  which,  "in   order  to  avoid  all  fotnK 
occasions  of  diBercuee,  he  engages  not  to  malic  any  cession  of  territcrr 
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vitliin  liis  (lomiuions  to  anr  otlicr  nation,  or  subjccta  or  citizens 
thereof,  antl  not  lo  acknowledge  tlic  swzcrameti  of  any  other  State 
without  the  consent  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty."  But  tbU  trenty, 
although  duly  signed  and  sealed  nt  the  time  by  the  Sultau  and  by  our  then 
C'onsul-GcncraJ,  ^ir  James  Brooke,  did  not  come  into  force  owing  to  a 
delay  in  the  exchange  of  ratificationa.  The  mere  fact  of  its  liavibg  been 
concluded,  however,  again  to  quote  Lord  Derby's  language  in  187G, 
"  sccius  to  have  induced  the  Si>ant»h  Governor  of  the  Philippines  to  fit 
out  an  expediiioa  to  pimish  the  people  of  Sulu  for  having  attempted  to 
elude  their  cngagenieuts'' — which  expedition  reaulted  in  the  signature 
at  Sulu,  in  April,  1851,  uf  a  fresh  document,  nberrin  the  claims  of 
Spain  are  (|uite  unmiatakahly  asserted.  The  treaty  itself  is  .styled 
"All  Act  of  Uc<3ubti)isaion  ;"  and  in  it  "  the  island  of  Suln  and  its 
dependencies"  arc  dadarcd  "  an  integral  part  of  the  Philippiuc  Archi- 
pelago vhich  belongs  to  Spain."  This  document  affonlA  the  only 
ground  on  which,  at  the  tiaic  of  the  Borneo  grants,  Spain  could  possibly 
base  a  cluim  to  interfere  in  the  affair*  of  *'  Sulu  and  its  licpL-ndencics;" 
and  we  find  Lord  Derby  adniilting,  in  the  courae  of  his  corre8|)ond- 
enee  wilt  the  Gorman  GovL-rumcnt,  that  if  the  Spanish  (Juvornnient 
liad, "  in  virtue  of  that  treaty,  established  settlements  there  and  made 
proi>cr  provision  for  the  government  of  the  isUinds  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  trade  under  reasonable  regulations,  Her  Majesty's 
Goveramcnt  might  perliaiis  not  now  be  disposed  to  dispute  the  sovc- 
■  reignty  claimed  by  Simio,"  So  far  from  that  betng  the  case,  however, 
the  "Spaniards  had  never,  at  any  time  since  the  treaty  of  1H51,  been 
able  to  exercise  the  rights  claimed  by  them  or  to  obtain  any  footing 
ID  the  Sulu  archipelago.  All  they  had  done  to  mtuntaia  their  right  of 
sovereignty  had  been  to  despatch  from  time  to  time  expeditions  to 
cbastiae  the  inhabitants  for  alleged  acts  of  piracy,  and  ^o  issue  orders 
{H-ohihiting  foreign  trade."  Treaty  or  no  treaty,  in  fact ,  they  seem  to 
have  been  no  nearer  the  possession  of  real  sovereignty  than  before ;  and 
a  painful  picture  is  drawn,  in  reports  which  were  then  reaching  our 
Government  from  its  oQicera  in  that  (inarter,  of  the  cruel  nature  of  the 
hoBtilitics  being  carried  on  by  the  Spanish  gunboats.  "  Numbers  of 
fishing  and  trading  boats  had  been  destroyed,  and  their  crews  sent  to 
Zamboanga  and  Manila  to  labour  on  the  public  works  for  life ;  the 
villager  near  the  coast  had  been  frequently  fired  upon,  and  the  town  of 
Sulu  bad  been  twice  bomborded."  Tt  was  the  complete  intcri'nption  of 
trade  caused  by  these  proceedings  which  led  to  the  emphatic  interference 
by  England  and  Germany  to  which  wc  have  before  referred.  But  it 
would  seem,  to  judge  from  the  indignant  language  used  by  Lord  Car- 
uarvou  iu  moving  the  Foreign  OSicc  on  the  subject,  that  a  desire  to 
put  an  end  to  these  "  atrocities"  in  the  interests  of  humanity  was 
nearly  as  potent  as  the  dtstrc  to  restore  freedom  of  trade  and  have 
redress  for  grievance's,  in  prompting  that  intervention. 

This,  then,  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Dent  appeared  on  the 
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eccne.  A  protocol  from  Tbicli  tlie  question  of  sorereigntr  iras  cicf 
Lad  been  ngrccd  on  bctvccn  the  three  Governments  in  1877,  recognizing 
the  principle  of  absolute  freedom  of  trndc  for  their  ships;  nnd  the  SpuiUi 
gunliORts  seem  to  have  hccn  tempontrilT  iritlidravn  from  the  waten  of 
the  archipelago.  The  lease  to  Mr.  Dent  vas  granted  b^  the  Saltan  to 
Jnnuary,  1878.  A  renewed  nttnck  was  mode  on  Sulu  by  a  powcrfal 
expedition  from  ^ilaiiUa  a  few  weeks  later;  and  in  July  of  the  ftamo  rear 
the  Sultau  was  compelled  to  aigu  a  fresh  trcntj',  ftcknoirledgfiag  no- 
xescrvedly  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  archipelago  and  its  depcn- 
dnndeB,  and  aceepting  a  pension  at  her  hands.  Whether  step*"  wprc 
taken  tliia  time  to  make  the  occupation  efTecti^'e,  it  is  beyond  our 
purpose  to  inqnire.  Bearing  date  six  months  later  than  the  cenioD  Is 
Mr.  Dent,  the  new  treaty  would  obviously  not  be  recognised  in  bsr  to 
hia  cl»iai  vhcn  an  attempt  iraa  made  to  appeal  to  itn  prori&ions.  It  it 
sufficient  to  note  that  tho  same  nasurance  which  had  been  givcQ  to  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Hague  was  given  to  Madrid  :  Her  Majesty's  GoTeramGut 
lind  no  intentinn  of  establishing  any  British  dominion  or  rights  of  sove- 
reignty over  any  portion  of  Borneo;  but  they  declined  with  equal 
rmphaHiH  to  admit  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  It  is  seldom,  even  in  caia 
where  the  data  are  less  complicated,  that  cither  party  to  a  coatrorersf 
ran  be  persuaded  he  is  in  error,  in  caitca  auch  aa  the  present,  whnt 
points  arc  brought  to  light  of  almost  forgotten  history,  and  issuci  bucd 
on  some  record  of  almost  forgotten  adventure,  there  must  be  still  greater 
difhculty  iu  iai]H}»tug  conviction.  As  Lord  Granville  remarked  to  die 
Han^uis  de  Ciua  Lai^lesia,  iu  reference  to  the  Spanish  protest  agmmt 
the  issue  of  the  Charter,  "there  was  ou  cither  side  a  denial  of  the  ralidily 
of  tho  titles  and  arguments  advanced  by  the  other,  and  it  was  diffimh 
under  the  cireunistaiicca  to  see  how  a  continuance  of  the  discnssian 
could  lend  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion."  A  speech  made  by  tta 
Jlarqiuis  dc  la  Vega  de  Armijo  in  the  Spanish  Senate,  a  few  days  later, 
Accms  praetieally,  even  if  somewhat  unwillingly,  to  accept  this  ilew; 
and  an  eshanstive  despatch  from  Lord  Granville  to  Mr.  Moricr  *li!y 
winds  op  the  discnssion  in  the  following  words:— 

"North  Borneo  lie*  in  the  fairway  of  an  iiitmcnse  Drilish  ninriUiuv  IraJ* 
bttwcen  China,  Aixtrulla,  India,  find  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  ocuqpation  bys 
fordga  Power  would  liu  n  Eoiircu  uf  distiuictudc  to  this  country,  and  for  tiut 
reason  claiucs  were  inserted  in  lie  British  Treaties  of  ISt"  and  18'19  with  tie 
Sultanaof  Stdu  nnd  Eriinoi,  under  which  t]iey  respectively  engaged  not  to  mile 
any  cnsioa  of  territory  to  any  other  oaliou  than  Great  Britain  without  At 
consent  of  Her  Majesty's  GoTCTnincnC. 

"Tliirly  juurs  ago,  iu  coiiaequenw  of  a  report  tliat  Spain  laid  claim  to  rum 
portion  uf  tho  nortli-enst  coast  of  Borneo,  uader  a  roccnt  convcntioa  with  tht 
Kultnn  of  Sulu,  Lord  Howdcn,  ihcti  Ker  Majesty's  ReiircsenlaiiTe  at  Mndriil,  wm 
in»triieled,  in  a  d<-spatch  dntwl  tho  11th  May,  IflSS,  10  r«tnind  the  SjaarA 
(■ovemmont  thst,  as  «ni'ly  as  the  ycira  I7GI,  1701,  and  1769,  Treaties  of  Friaid- 
ship  and  Ctjuimcrcc  wcro  edtered  iiiio  hy  Uer  Muje^ty's  Goveniiu<.*at  uridt  ^t 
5uIUiD  of  Sulit.  and  tljal  l>y  oii«  of  l\\om  trenties  cessions  of  tonitory  vtK 
miidc  to  Ilor  Majpsty's  Goienimont,  inuluilint;  llie  Uland  of  Uatambaneflo  an*! 
Ilio  sev«ra.l  dependencies  of  the  Sulu  Empire  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Uorx&i 
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nri<l  tliat  oa  T«pated  occasioas  some  of  thoae  ce6^  territorie*  had  been  milltaTily 
occupied  by  Britiah  troop*. 

"  No  I'fuord  can  tc  found  of  the  ciniiii  of  Spain  to  this  territory  having  mocc 
bfcn  renewed,  but  on  the  oontraiy,  in  Juntiary  1877,  sliorllj*  befow  the  nlgning 
of  the  Protocol  of  Madrid,  the  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  dpclartd  to  Her 
Majesty's  KuprcaentKttvu  that  hit  Miimtr/  had  no  designs  on  Qonieo,  »n<] 
limiu-d  ihc  cliiims  of  Simaial]  sovereignly  to  ^>tilu  and  tho  adjacent  island}.  It 
vriH  iherc-fore  with  ftjelin{p  of  no  little  surprise  that  in  the  following  year  Uar 
Mftjeaty'i  Government  received  the  anuounccmcut  of  the  chiim  of  Spuin  to 
wvcruigniy  OTor  iho  uorth-cait  coast  of  Borneo,  uinl(fr  llie  new  Trcnty  of  1878, 
and  reports  of  atU'mpts  on  th«  part  of  the  Spanish  auLhoriUos  at  Manila  to  plane 
thttr  11.13  '"  t'"*'  territoiy." 

Diplomacy,  liowevcr,  geoeraliy  succeeds  in  finditig  some  outlet  from  an 
niipareiit  deadlock ;  tind  ire  observe  in  one  of  Lord  Graiiritlc's  latest 
letters  a  hitit  that  a  more  complete  solutioa  toay  yet  be  found,  in  the 
recognition  of  Spanish  soverct^ity  over  Sulu,  subject  to  the  atipulationx 
of  the  protoeol  of  1877,  in  rcturu  for  the  formal  withdrawal  by  Spain  of 
her  pretensions  on  the  mainlatul  of  Borneo. 

To  retnrn,  now,  from  our  survey  of  the  politieal  qucjitions  which  its 
fbrmatioa  bad  conjured  up,  to  the  dealings  of  Uic  Company  itself  in  its 
new  territory.  Tiro  years  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  application  to 
Lord  Salisbury  and  the  receipt  of  an  iutimattou  that  the  request  would  be 
favourably  entertained.  Mr.  Dent's  ageut»  had,  in  the  meantime,  bcc» 
gradually  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  gaining  the  eonfidcuee  of 
the  natives,  and  establishing  the  elements  of  civilized  government.  Tlieir 
Hurcrss  seems  to  have  been  rapid  and  reniarkahle.  Their  presence  had 
been  everywhere  weiromed,  and  their  uuthority  admitted.  Supported 
by  no  force,  but  by  mere  personal  iutlucucc,  they  had  sitccreded 
in  evoking  comparative  order  out  of  cbaos,  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  commerce,  and  iu  establishing  a  degree  of  security  for  life  and 
property  long  undreamt  of  in  Borncan  philosopliy.  So  long  ago  as 
March,  1880,  leaa  than  two  years  after  their  settlement  iu  the  island. 
Admiral  Cootc  specially  remarked  upon  "  the  iufluence  for  good  uiani* 
festly  possessed  by  them  over  the  natives." 

"  The  people,"  he  wrote,  "npiwireully  Kiuk  iij>  to  t}i«  agenta  as  llieir  Iitnfiilly 
conglitittcd  governors,  and  S(<L'm  most  willinj;  Ui  hv  lad  by  tli«m  into  the  paths  oJ' 
indtiatry  iind  cDmnierci»I  caterpriee.  Should  the  politiuU  aspect  of  tbo  question 
]>erniit  of  Her  M:tjc»l¥'s  Govemment  recognixing  at  an  early  date  the  BtaLtiit  of 
Mv^rs.  Ovcrbvok  and  Dent  in  the  oountry,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  iidd 
materially  to  the  prosperity  and  security  of  the  people,  to  Uic  development  of 
the  country,  aud  open  up  new  markets  for  our  homo  and  colonial  produce." 

Iu  September  of  the  same  year,  and  in  February  and  again  in  May, 
1881,  visits  were  paid  hy  our  criiigem  to  the  new  settlements,  and  the 
reports  made  were  each  time  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  The  testi- 
mony thus  given  confirms  that  of  the  agents  themselves,  to  the  steady 
improvement  of  the  districts  under  their  rule — en  improvement  so 
marked  that,  without  this  independent  confirmation,  we  might  fancy  the 
reports  tinged  by  the  sanguine  disposition  of  the  writers.  A  letter  from  the 
Company's  Agent  st  Sandnknn  to  the  Gorcmor  of  Labaan,  dated  June, 
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I8S0,  dniva  a  striking  picture  of  the  cliangc  cflVctetl  even  nt  tbut  < 
{late ;  and  may  well  be  quoted  at  lengtli,  both  ibr  its  intriniic    interest 
and  for  tlie  light  it  sheds  on  the  actual  coaditioa  of  the  oountiy  uid  it*fl 
inhabitants : —  ^ 

"  Wlicn  1  »rriTH)  lipni  in  1878  I  fownA  the  only  pl»c«  in  Uiiii  hay  to  be  a  sural! 
villa(;r-  liM]<l<>ti  »w«y  in  an  obwuTO  corner  In  the  for  end  of  lh«  Imy.  The  pntmnrt 
viu  frcqufiilly  tiloukad«i]  hy  ])irBte5,  and  tha  rcasMi  1  had  BSBigucd  to  n>«  for  llie 
■mall  trade  utth  !iurroun<1ing  inlandi  was  the  danger  of  the  navigation  cattdnl  Vj 
them.  Tliprc  werfl  two  riiiiiMe  traders  only.  Tlie  intportant  Hirer  Kina  Ba- 
tangnn  wtif  Moclicd  by  a  icaloui  ttnd  tu«picioiu  chief. 

"  The  knowledge  oJ  and  trade  with  the  interior  of  the  country  Tvas  Tfirtoally 
nil  Tilt!  coost-liue  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rapacioas  Sultu,  by  whom  the  Indians 
of  ihe  fori>shore  (Itnjou-ji)  were  ground  dowa  and  oppressed  in  every  way.  The 
Indinn.i  of  tin.-  forest  (BoolydoopJm)  were  foret-d  to  yield  lo  thilr  oxiictioas  to 
such  an  extent  that  bm  very  few  years  more  woidd  have  witaMsed  tlie  extermina- 
tion of  large  sections  of  th«'m.  They  had  all  bat  nhandoned  their  fields  and 
orcharJa.  (Tbu  Indians  of  tliu  interior,  Dyaks,  of  wliom  Tirtually  uothin;;  wu 
ktiotrn,  did  their  bcHl  U>  kcit^p  tliemsolvea  tO  tlienisclrci^  as  fnr  from  the  Suhi's 
iTcow!  !is  p<is*ible.)  As  for  ibo  trade  of  the  districts  at  tlial  liiiio.  tin?  littlo  Far 
Ewt  WW  intvrvsla  in  litr  calling  here  Bom<.'times  of  two  or  tlircc  nioiitlis'  dura- 
tion, nnd  when  she  did  cmnn  hniiight  very  Utile  cargn,  and  orvce  aniie  nt  all,  nud 
took  away  iiolliiiig  to  speak  of.  oxcept  llio  bird-iiasu  front  one  luoiihiy  alone. 
Slavery  wjia  rniiipanL,  slavu-boatj  containing  cargoes  of  unfortunate,  atarwd 
wretches,  in  such  a  state  lliat  it  turned  one's  Blomach  to  look  at  ihcin,  covered 
with  lorea  and  ulcera,  and  many  of  whom  certainly  died,  were  frequently  to  !• 
seen  here  or  in  the  Kina  Batangnn  ;  robbery  was  nfc,  oreesea  were  drawn  upon 
lite  sliglitust  occasion,  there  was  no  security  for  citliur  lUit  or  property,  debts  were 
univcovcrablc,  bIiivcs  were  used  in  tlio  most  atrociuua  way,  being  occosioniilly 
cut  down  or  thrnsbcd,  and  sAerwiirds  having  mashed  green  chillies  rubbed  inlu 
the  wound*.  The  ritili  soil  of  the  country  was  all  but  entirely  uncultivated,  as 
the  proceeds  would  ccrlainly  hiive  Iwm  taken  by  tlio  neatest  man  with  any 
powttr  when  ripe ;  itnd,  in  fact,  it  is  Miiiply  dillicult  to  asy  in  wlial  vay  snsilen 
could  have  been  in  a  more  deplorable  condition. 

"Now,  Klupui-H,  placed  on  ii  coinmandiiig  and  oarcfully  relucted  site,  at  (lie 
very  enUanefl  nf  ihelmthmir,  nmnthly  gains  in  popuUtionand  iiiipori.inee.  Over 
a  dozen  Cliinr«e  triidont  do  an  incrmsitig  trado  with  all  tba  rivers  of  llie  ccitt; 
tlio  Kinn  Eintimffiin,  opened  by  me  to  traffic  in  167d,  sends  away  10,000  bundles 
of  nitlaiiB  iv-uiorith,  besides  other  produce.  [  hare  communicated  with  tlie  chiefs 
of  the  interior,  who  aro  anxious  to  receive  the  new  Government^  to  send  llieir 
goods  down  for  sole  on  nn  open,  froo  market,  Tlie  Indiana  of  the  forcihcire. 
Freed  frpin  their  .Sulu  oppressors,  and  consolidated,  aa  far  as  their  habits  allow 
ihem.  into  a  powerful  body,  offer  to  place  lOiJ  creeses  at  my  disposal  for  any 
■-■mergeney.  The  lioolydoopics,  able  to  cultivate  their  crops  in  peace  now,  have 
wide  and  every  seaaoii  iucrunMug  puddy - liuldv.  k^luve-boals  are  a  thing  of  the 
pant ;  two  sleiimera  i^aiU  rcguhirly  iimntbly.  The  price  of  rice  \%  reduced  to  less 
than  half  what  it  was.  Crime  is  simply  iinknovvii ;  tho  Chinese  do  not  even 
require  to  fence  their  kitchen-gardL'ns.  The  now  hsrd-workiiig  Sulua  arc  l>e- 
giuning  to  cloar  away  the  forest  ibr  lanus,  with  the  kiiowludge  that  tbey  can  m 
down  in  their  housL'S  without  fe^tr  of  Ix-iiig  kidiiii|>|>i'd  in  cbt^  iniddlo  of  th«  night 
ivnd  sold  a*  nlavcs,  or,  at  the  host,  thnt  a  onnici cradle  pari  of  thtlr  crops  will  be 
taken  by  some  one  else.  As  to  the  priat<»!,  the  people  of  these  parts,  dii^uilcd 
with  thestaie  of  anarchy,  and  finding  a  strong  helping  hand  behind  Uimii,  \nt 
such  pressure  upon  them  that  they  have  moved  ot)',  bag  and  bnggage,  to  Palawats." 

Having,  thcD,  satisfied  ttaelf  of  the  validity  of  the  native  grants;  liaritg 
brought  to  aa  issue  the  elaborate  correspondence  with  Spain  and  Holland, 
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and  [lavinf;  anccrtaiaed  through  its  ovd  and  tbc  Compftny*«  agents  tlic 
Ttsults  of  the  first  experimental  j-ears  of  niie,  Her  Majealy's  GOTemment 
rcsolred  to  grant  the  Charter  sought.  Tlic  '2ni  December,  1878,  is  the 
date  of  Mr.  Dent's  first  upplicutlou  tu  Lord  Salialjurv.  Ou  llic  16di 
December.  1880,  he  learned  tliat,  "  after  a  careful  coasideraLiou  of  his 
ntatcmeDl  and  of  uU  the  conditions  of  the  pTX)pcMC[l  uDdcrtskiug,  Her 
Majesty  s  Clovernmcut  were  dis|)o8ed  to  rccatnaiend  his  applicutioii  to 
the  favourable  oonwdcratiou  of  the  Qiiccri ;"  and  on  the  l»t  Novemher, 
1881,  the  Charter  was  at  length  signed  and  issued.  By  it  (Baroa  toii 
Over)jeek  having  in  the  meanttiue  retired  from  the  undertaking)  the 
then  members  of  the  Asaoeiatiuu,  Messrs.  Alfred  Deut,  Sir  RulherfortJ 
Akock,  Richard  Biddulpli  Martin,  Richard  Charles  Mayuc,  and  William 
Henry  Macleod  Read,  were  erceted  "  into  one  body  politie  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  Ihu  Uritiah  North  Borneo  Company,"  with  jncrpetual  suc- 
cession, a  common  seal,  and  all  the  various  powers,  privileges,  and  re- 
sponsibilities set  forth  in  the  subsequent  clauses.  Tbc  Company  is  to  Ije 
and  remain  Rritish  in  its  cUaraeler,  and  the  Directors  arc  to  be  liritish 
Bnbjects.  None  of  its  grauta  and  eomminions  are  to  be  transferred 
without  tlic  eouseut  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate.  lu  case  of  differciiccs 
with  the  Sultan*  of  Brunei  or  Sulu,  the  difll-rcnee  i*  to  be  subiuitled  to 
the  Sccretiin-  of  State.  The  dealings  of  tlic  Compauy  with  any  foreign 
power  arc  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Sccrctarj-  of  State.  The 
Company  is  to  discourage  to  the  best  of  its  power,  and  abolish  by  degrees, 
any  system  of  domestic  xervitudc  existing  among  the  natives,  and  no 
foreigner  is  to  ho  allowed  to  owu  staves  of  any  kind  in  it«  territories. 
The  religion  of  the  people  is  to  he  respected.  Careful  regard  is  to  be 
bad  to  their  existing  cuatoms  and  laws,  iu  tbc  administration  of  jiutice. 
The  Secretary  of  Slate  may  interfere  iu  reapcct  to  the  treatment  of  the 
natives  at  any  time  Uc  thinks  fit.  In  case  at  any  time  the  Government 
wishes  to  make  provision  "for  the  exercise  and  regulation  of  its  extra- 
territorial  jurisdiction  and  authority  in  Borneo,  and  to  appoint  any  of 
the  Company's  officers  to  discharge  judicial  or  other  funetions  there- 
under,"  the  Compauy  is  to  provide  court-houses  and  bear  all  incidental 
expenses.  The  appointment  of  the  Company's  principal  rcprcacntative 
is  to  be  subject  to  Ibe  approval  of  the  Secrctai^  of  State,  It  is  to  give 
all  requisite  facilities  for  British  ships  of  war  in  its  harbours,  and  to 
hoist  such  a  diatiuctife  flag  as  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Admiralty 
may  approve.  The  Company  may  extend  its  poMCssious ;  and  acquire  by 
purchase,  cession,  or  other  lawful  means  further  powere  over  the  lands  it 
already  holds.  General  and  detailed  powers  are  given  for  doing  all 
things  necessary  to  iLe  adiuiuistration  of  the  country.  A  deed  of  settle- 
ment is  ordered  to  be  prepared.  And  the  usual  onlcr  is  addressed  to  all 
ilcr  Majesty's  ofliccrs  whom  uud  where  soever,  "  to  recognize  and  be  in 
itll  lawful  thing!)  aiding  to  the  Company  and  its  officers." 

It  waa  inevitable  that  a  document  of  so  much  importance  abould  be 
made  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  debate  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
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und  equally  ccrtnin  tliat  objection  woDid  be  lakcn  to  some  of  ils  pn- 
visioDs.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  review  in  d(>t»il  (lie 
t-nticisiuB  vbtcb  have  bcou  passed  upon  it.  The  papers  we  have  r|uot«4t  fl 
are  iu  tbcm8clve«  a  sufficient  answer  to  many  of  the  strictures;  and  the 
whole  oflicial  eorrcspoudcucc  justifies  the  resolve  to  foster  an  enter- 
prise which  had  already  proTcd  itself  eflcctirc  for  good,  aud  promised,  ■ 
in  the  words  of  the  Charter  itself,  to  "  be  productive  of  much  bcnefii  to 
lier  Mftjc«ty'8  dominions  and  to  many  of  her  subjecta."  It  wo*  fitting 
that,  if  such  an  undertaking  were  to  be  laiiEchcd,  it  should  be  placed 
on  a  footing  commcusuratc  with  its  scope  and  purjuse.  Kor,  iodeed,  m 
beyond  protest  againut  the  cvteiiaion  of  our  resiraueibility,  has  the  policy  fl 
of  rccoguitiou  been  seriously  disputcil.  The  cry  of  fioality  is  always 
raised  when  the  extent  of  our  culuniul  poseessions  and  the  weight  of 
respODsihility  thev  Kutail  arc  brought  by  circuiostauces  into  prouiinest 
notice  J  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fccncral  feeling  that  the  load 
is  as  great  as  we  care  to  bear.  But  to  elevate  that  principle  into  an 
absolute  maxim  is  to  presuppose  that  Euglishmeo  have  altogether  loct 
the  spirit  of  energy  and  enterprise  which  formerly  charncterized  the  race ; 
and  this  is  a  supposition  decidedly  opposed  to  fact.  As  Mr.  Glad* 
stone  remarked,  Euglishmcu  will  not  be  restrained  within  prescribed 
Uxaits;  they  will  push  forward  and  onward  in  search  of  new  fields  for 
enterprise  aud  adventure  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said,  the  will  of  Ihetr 
countrymen  at  home  is  that  tliey  should  be  proteeted  when  the-tu  inuler- 
takinga  lecm  likely  to  redound  to  the  national  credit  and  advantage. 
The  Government  therefore  wisely  decided  to  recognize  and  control  at 
the  out<ict  an  enterprise  commendable  in  itself,  andlirom  which  it  would 
have  been  extremely  difficult  to  keep  altogether  aloof.  Instead  of  iucreasing 
OUT  resimnsibilily  by  this  recognition,  wo  have  more  probably  lessened  it 
by  ffwcatalliog  aud  restricting  within  diplomatic  Hoes  questious  that 
were  certain  to  arise,  and  with  which  it  might  hereafter  have  been 
more  difHeult  to  deal.  The  enlerpriae  wns  likened  by  one  speaker  to 
tbat  ol'  the  Frcuch  iu  Tunis.  The  remark  banlly  desenrea  serious 
notice,  except  to  indicate  one  feature  of  marked  dilTerenoe.  The  rule  of 
the  British  Cumpany  has  been  established  in  Xorth  rJomco  with  the 
free  assent  an<t  goodwill  of  the  inhabitants,  and  without  a  blow  struck 
or  threatened.  Tliis  h  a  sufficient  contrast  to  the  cxpericnee  of  the 
French  iu  North  Africa;  and  the  fact  is  noteworthy  because  it  meets 
auuther  objection  which  has  been  raised,  namely,  the  danger  of  collision 
with  the  native  race*,  in  which  our  troops  would  be  required  to  sustaia 
the  intruder?.  So  far  from  this  being  tlie  case^  the  natives  appear  only 
aiixiuns  fur  the  cuulirmallon  and  extension  of  tlic  new  rule.  AVe  have 
already  noted  the  willing  eubnii:&»ion  shown  to  the  Compauy's  agents 
on  their  arrival,  and  on  their  iuland  journeys  ;  and  a  message  received 
not  long  ago  from  the  Chief  of  Sibuta  (,an  island  on  the  eaat  coast, 
lying  alMut  eighty  miles  south  of  Snndakan),  begging  to  be  allowed  to 
place  himself  anil  his  people  under  their  nntliority,  shows  the  eontiaaed 
lodwill  with  which  their  presence  is  regarded. 
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There  seems,  then,  little  danger  of  oar  bein^ontaoglcd  ia  Borneo  in 
one  of  tliosG  colonial  wars  at  wliicli  v/c  liavc  so  often  had  occasion  to 
chafe.  The  new  territory  seems,  indt'cd,  mure  likely  to  lie  a  Bource  of 
convenience  and  Btrcugth.  As  pointed  out  by  Lonl  firanrille,  Borneo 
lies  in  the  Tatrway  of  na  itnmcnM^  Britixh  maritime  trade  bntwccn  China, 
India,  Austrnliu,  and  the  United  Kingdnni.  Its  nrmpatitm  by  a  foreign 
povcr  would  bo  eucb  a  source  of  distjuictudc  to  Kngliuid  that  vc  should 
have  beca  impelled  to  avert  auch  a  eontingcucy;  while  it»  posscssioa  by 
a  ISriti-ih  Compnny  constitutes  it  a  neutral  territory  and  useful  place  of 
reaoi-t  for  our  ships  as  well  as  for  those  of  other  nutiunalilies.  The  bays 
of  Gaya  on  the  west,  Marudu  on  the  north,  and  Samlakau  on  the  east, 
arc  an  spacioiw  and  commodious  as  their  geographical  position  is  oon- 
venicnt  and  atrntegicaliy  ira|>ortuut,  Midway  between  Sinjaiiore  and 
UoDg  Kong,  oil  the  one  hand,  and  between  China  and  Australia  on  the 
other,  tlir^e  liarhoiirsj  or  the  one  of  thcra  which  may  be  selected,  will 
form  a  viiliinbic  coaling  station  and  place  of  call  for  our  8hi|i8,  cither  in 
liinv  of  peace  or  war.  The  want  of  such  au  intermediate  st&tiou  was  the 
chicr  incentive  to  the  acquirement  of  Labnau,  while  there  was  the  further 
haiK  that  the  cosl  found  on  that  i$laud  would  form  a  local  source  of  aapply. 
But  sliipa  hare  to  refit  at  times,  as  well  as  Inke  in  stores  of  fuel ;  and 
Lahuan  has  the  disadvantage  that  our  ironclads  aud  larger  ships  cannot 
get  near  the  shore,  so  that  not  only  have  the  coiiU  to  be  canied  out  a  con- 
sidt-ralile  distance  in  lighters,  but  it  fails  in  other  important  rc-ipecta  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  navnl  Htatiou.  Kven  the  coal  lias  proved  a 
■  disappuintment.  Nearly  i;l,0(>0,000  has  been  sunk  in  the  tnines,  and 
thrc«  companies  have  been  successively  ruined  by  the  great  cost  of 
working,  with  the  result,  -nc  believe,  that  ihe  works  arc  at  prcacnt 
dcscrtc<l,  and  English  coal  has  to  be  sent  for  the  use  of  our  steamcra. 
To  equal  or  greater  advantagca  than  Labuan  in  point  of  situation,  the 
harbuurs  of  North  Borneo  odd  those  of  infinitely  greater  commodious- 
iMMs.  That  of  Kudat  eapf.'t.'i3lly,  an  inlet  on  the  western  side  of 
Marudu  Bay,  seems  to  fnlfd  every  requirement  in  depth  of  water,  con- 
veuicncc  of  access,  and  perfect  shelter  in  all  weathers.  The  position  is, 
in  fact,  one  which  policy  would  have  compcHcil  ns  to  assume  under 
more  difHcuIt  conditions,  had  it  been  sought  to  cllcct  a  settlement  in 
North  Borneo  by  other  than  Uritieh  enterprise.  Whatever  additional 
reapunsibility,  therefore,  the  Charter  may  iic  held  to  invoU'C,  sccras  to 
be  of  a  moral  rather  than  a  political  nature.  Wo  make  ounelves 
rc'sjKjiisiblc  for  the  right  escreitLC  by  the  Company  of  the  great  powers 
«ii!i  which  it  has  been  invested.  But  the  convenience  of  the  hartwurs 
to  which  we  gain  access  will  fully  compensate  for  our  implied  promise 
of  protection  and  support. 

Tlic  >Iorlh  Borneo  Company  is,  then,  &u  establisthcd  fact.  It  has 
emerged  from  the  difficulties  nod  troubles  of  its  infancy,  and  is  launched 
wilh  powerful  supporl  upon  it-t  fnlurc  career.  It  becomes  intercstiog 
now  to  sec  what  inlbrniation  is  before  us  regarding  the  future  prospects 
of  the  territory  it  has  acquired.     In  a  despatch   to  the  Torcign  Office^ 
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dftted  January,   1878,   Mr.  Treacher,  then  acting  CoDsuUGcoeral  foi 
BonicOj  wrote  of  it  in  the  following  terra*  : —  fl 

"Tliix  portion  of  Bonii>o  M  llio  prosaiit  lii»i>,  from  waol  of  u  sctUti!  Govern- 
incnt,  IK  vcrj  tpMrwIy  inhnbitod,  and  fur  the  moxt  pari  still  cloibod  with  jimgle, 
miich  of  whtcb,  faowaver,  would  becomo  roloitblc  u  timber  for  expurtaUoD ;  but 
the  >oil  in  xauay  placm,  notablj  ap  the  KiaabataDgsn  River,  is  known  lo  be  of 
px«!lent  i^tuilit^,  nnd  well  adngticd  lor  tropicnl  prodiic*,  while  everyUiiog.  repofu 
of  natircst  iind  lli©  disraclcr  of  llic  countrj-,  ic,  is  in  fiiTour  pf  tlie  exisWnc*  of 
valunblc  mlncnil  rcsouroeit.  and  the  Imdc  in  birds'  nests,  rnltans,  camphor,  wxd 
penrls,  hns  tteen  iifiCGrtained  lo  be  vnluablc,  and  only  to  r»]tiir«  derelopmtmt.  Sttch 
bciug  tiie  case,  imd  a  stttlvd  lioTirntucot  being  <;stiibl)ali«d,  in  no  long  liuie 
CUowe  nad  others  would  Hock  into  tliu  couotiy  ;  a«d  if  ihe  British  Oovernmeot 
gavv  its  moral  tiiipport,  thi^re  oet^l  Lu  no  fear  of  any  giont  ilitliculty  in  dKallog 
with  the  Dfitivcs,  who,  from  the  operatioie  nnd«rtalccn  by  Her  Mnj)-«ly's  nnva) 
forces  in  tlie  time  of  8ir  Jiuned  BrooLe,  have  Itien  taugbl  ihe  power  of  Kuropmni, 
NO  that  tlie  w«y  is  in  a  iiieasiirc  pn![»irud  fur  a  Company  undtrtakiog  lJieil«TeIop- 
mont  unit  tlie  uiviliziitiun  of  tho  coutitrj." 

Sal)sic(]uent  experience  has  tciuletl  fully  to  confirm  the  »ccumcy  of 
this  estimate,  and  Mr.  Treacher  has  given  proof  of  his  confidence  ia 
the  prospects  of  the  enterprise  by  arcepting  the  post  of  Governor  nader 
the  Hornco  Company's  rule.  The  territory  whose  development  lie  luu 
thus  underinken  to  promote  is  estimated,  as  we  have  already  abowo, 
at  from  ^0,000  to  25,000  square  miles — an  area  soraewliat  larger  tliin 
that  of  Ceylon,  somewhat  Ic&^s  than  Ireland.  It  is  sparsely  populated, 
and  almost  totally  undevclD]>c(l,  hut  we  have  evidcnoc,  in  its  prenout 
history  and  in  the  tcHtimnny  nf  recent  explorers,  of  its  htj^h  URtnrnl 
capacity.  It  has  a  roast  line  500  miles  in  extent,  with  several  excellent 
harbours.  A  range  of  mountains  varying  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet  in 
height  traverses  the  western  portion  of  the  conntn-,  and  culminate» 
near  its  northern  limit  in  the  lofty  craincncc  of  Kiiia  Ralii,  which  the 
natiTcs  regard  with  aupcrsritions  reverence,  13,700  feet  above  the  lewl 
of  the  sea.  Tho  slope*  of  these  hilla  arc  fertile,  and  wc  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Dobree  (a  Ceylon  planter,  who  tisiled  the  country  shortly 
after  its  acijuisitiou),  since  substantiated  by  others,  that  they  are  suit- 
able for  the  cultivation  of  tea,  cttfTee,  nnd  cinchona. 

The  range  forms  a  watershed  in  which  numarous  rivers  take  llicii 
rise.  Those  on  the  west  coast  arc  small  and  narigahlc  only  for  a  few 
miles,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  proximity  of  the  Lilly  country  to 
the  coast:  llic  principal  are  the  Papptir,  the  Tampassnk,  and  the 
Kimauis,  which  latter  forms  the  southern  boundary  in  this  direetiou  ot 
the  Company'^  coueewiioi).  Tht-  Bongon  and  the  Bcukolca  may  be 
named  among  those  which  full  into  Marutlu  Bay  on  the  north;  while 
on  the  cast  we  iind  the  Paitan,  the  Siigut,  the  Kiual>atangan,  and  the  fl 
Sihueo  watering  large  trarts  of  country  and  capable  of  Ijecoming  useful 
Chauncla  of  trade.  The  Kiuabatangau,  which  appears  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  four,  has  been  ascended  by  Mr.  Pryer,  and  found  navigable 
for  xiwr  steamers,  for  upwanla  of  200  miles,  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.     The  Sibuco,  which  marks  the  southern  limit  of  ihe  Company's 
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^crritoiy  i,n  llic  cast.  Las  nnt  jrt  Ijcuu  fsploretl,  nor  ill  eitiiatioii  well 
defined.  The  rivers  apjicar,  on  tiiia  side  of  the  island,  to  run  throiigb 
lar;;c  trncts  of  vir^Ja  foru&t,  brokcu  by  oases  of  cultivation.  The 
natives  grow  rice,  millet,  tnpiocA,  sago,  Indian  eom,  siigar-csue, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  pepper;  and  for  tliesc  productx,  as  well  as  for 
cocoa,  the  soil  is  declared  to  be  emiuenlly  suitable.  The  forests 
promise,  however,  to  become  in  themselves  sources  of  wealth :  tlicy 
arc  full  of  valuable  timber,  some  of  which  is  declared  equal  to 
leak  in  quality',  Canipbor,  ehoiif,  and  guttn -pcrcba  arc  anioug  their 
products  ;  and  edible  birds'  nests,  a  valuable  article  uf  commerce  with 
China,  and  beeswax,  are  also  procured  iu  their  recesses.  The  east  coast 
of  fiomeo  has  for  many  years  bccri  famous  for  the  export  of  these 
birdii'  nei^ts,  immcDBC  cavcH  of  which  have  been  found  near  the  Kiuabft' 
taiigan  river.  Gutla.percba,  too,  promises  to  become  an  especially 
aluablc  item  of  trade.  Recent  returns  for  the  neighbouring  State 
Sarawak  give  ^320,000  as  the  value  of  one  year's  export ;  and 
the  fact  that  such  a  quantity  ia  ftill  being  collected,  after  the  junf^les 
have  been  worked  betweca  thirty  and  forty  year*,  gives  some  idea 
of  the  great  %'alLic  of  the  practically  unworkcd  forest  in  the  ucw 
tcrritorj'. 

The  CompaHy  has  had  little  opportunity,  as  yet,  of  developing  these 
great  natural  resources.  There  has  been  enough  to  do  iu  laying  the 
foundations  of  settled  govcriiracnt,  and  preparing  the  way  for  future 
operations.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note,  in  some  figures  obtained 
by  Captain  Meude,  of  H.ALS.  Modfxic,  duriug  a  recent  lisit  to  Sauda- 
kati,  the  gradual  _beginiiiiifri  of  a  future  commerce.  The  total  exports 
from  Elopnra,  as  the  setllcuient  at  that  port  is  now  called,  were  valued 
in  1S7«  at  $25,000,  and  the  imports  at  $18,000.  lliese  figures  rose  in 
IS7t>  to  i?39,{)00  and  $25,000  respectively ;  in  1880,  the  exports  had 
reached  ^'JO/Jli,  and  the  imports  $ot,"3!J;  while  wc  are  informed  that 
the  latest  report  received  places  the  aggregate  value  of  the  whole  trade 
for  one  month  alone  (August)  lost  year  at  !?2j,000.  Tlic  exports 
appear  to  be  chictly  gutta-percha,  tortoise-shell,  rattans,  and  bird).' 
ncsti — principally,  in  fact,  wlial  is  locally  known  as  "jungle  produce;" 
and  tliis  is  made  to  pay  n  royalty  to  the  Goveniment  of  10  per  cent. 
ad  tahrem,  while  imports  are  charged  5  per  cent,  on  the  east  coast,  and 
admitted  free  for  the  present  on  the  west.  Rice,  as  a  staple  of  food,  is  free. 
Opium  is  farmed  out,  so  fur  us  regards  the  niaaul'acture  and  sale  of  the 
dru;^  ;  but  this  applies  only  to  the  imported  article,  as  wc  understand 
that  there  is  no  opium  cultivation  carried  on  within  the  Company's 
territory. 

The  opprcsHvc  taxes  formerly  levied  by  the  native  chiefs,  where 
their  hold  vas  firm  euongb  to  exact  them,  have  been  abolished,  and 
ibc  above  are  the  only  impost*  at  present  in  force.  These,  however, 
must  of  course  be  regarded  as  purely  tentative,  in  the  present  elemen- 
tary condition  of  ti-adc ;  it   will  be  time,  when   the  resources  of  the 
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©ouiitry  arc  far  bcHcr  ilcTcloped,  to  elaborate  a  fiscal  syste^. 
■ppein,  aK  poiuted  out  by  Mr.'  Troaclier,  good  reason    to  luppoae  the 
cxiafenco  m  the   iiitcrior   of  coiwidcmlilL'    miut-ral    wcnUli.     OoIJ  and 
diauioiida   of  good  quality  arc  found  m  other  parts  of  t]ie  ialand  ;  but 
tlicir  cxistcucc  within  the  Company's  territory,  lioircver  prol>aMe,  bu 
yet  to  be  discovered.     There  arc,  lioncvcr,  pciirl  fisheries  on  tlic  north- ■ 
ea«t   cowt   which    promiac   under  proper  mauagcnicnt    to    !«    rithlrB 
produclivc.     At  present,  the  natives  arc  content  to  dredge  for  ihom  in 
aTery  primitive  way;  hut  they  occasionally  ol>t:itu  Iiaudsoinc  and  rala- 
■ble  specimens.      An  excellent  oil    has  been   discovered  at  the  nioulh 
of  die  Seknati  river  on  the  yicsi  coast,  specimens  of  vliich  liax'c  been 
chciuieally  iiivrntigatrd  at  South  Kensington  with  favourable  results.     I'fl 
bums  nclJ,  and  is  commonly  nsai  by  the  natives  for  tigUtiiig  purpo&e^l 
A  peculiarity  is,  that  there  is  a  slight  camphoric  odour.   Cool  is  under- 
stood to  exist,  but  only  surface  specimcna  Iiavc  ret  been  examined,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the    main  supply    is  of  ^uUiciently  good, 
qnality. 

liut,  irliatevcr  mineral  or  other  treasures  may  be  disclosed  by  furt 
ocploratiou  and  research,  the  principal  aourcc  of  future  wealth  is  loot 
for  ia  the  fertility  of  the  aoil;  and  with  this  object  in  view  the  Com)<«07 
purpose  holding  out  every  iudnccment  to  immigration.      The  couotrr 
is  much  too  opiirscly  peopled  for  the  natives  thcmselvcit  to   lie    able  to 
supply  the  necessary  labtiur.     Tntcrlriba)  fighting,  poverty,  and  disease 
have  reduced  tlie  jjupulatlun  till  it  is  estimated  there  remains  a  proportloa 
of  not  more  than  six  to  the  square  mile  uf  soil ;  wliercas  Java,  under 
influence  of  settled  government  and  careful  cultivation^  supported  at 
time  of  the  last  crusus  (in  1865)  no  fewer  than  S(J8.     A  great  part  of  tlie' 
cast  coast  ot  North  IJornco,  which  has  been  most  subject  to  the  raragevof 
the  Snius,  is  praetically  uninhabited — a  fact,  by-the-by,  illii^ttratcd  by  thi 
frequent  presence   of  the  oumng-uutang,  which  i*  said  always  to  rctim 
before  civilization.      The  coudiiiou  uf  the  jie«jilc  in  the  districts  which 
have  been  explored  is  very  variable  ;  at  some  spots  in  the  ioterior  havg 
been  found  tolerably  settled  communities;  at  others  they  arc  almost 
the  condition  o£  savages.     In  one  respect  llie  Company'ti  experience 
is  certainly  more  favourable  than  that  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  on  bU 
eoraiug,  in  Saniwak.      Iloircvcr   uncivilized,    the   people  show  none  rf 
the  ferocity  which    oiicc  made  the  name  of  Dyak  a  by-word;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  remarkable  that,  whci-cvcr  the  Company's  of&cers  hare 
pcnctrstcd,  they  have  been  well   received  and  ihcir  administration  liu 
been  nilliiigly  accepted.    It  soe'ms,  however,  more  ^han  doubtful  whether 
they  can  be  relied  on  for  the  steady  work  required  in  systematic  culti- 
vation.     In  Ceylon,  ns  is  well  kuown,  tlic  ]>lanters  have   to  import  all 
their  coolies  from  India ;    and,  like  the  Ciugalcsc,  the  Xorth  Borncass, 
though  well-disposed  and  amenable  to  authority,  do  not  promise  to  taki 
kindly  tn  regular  labour.     Tliis  dillieulty,  then,  v  another  reason,  besides, 
•1—  iqwirsencss  of  populati<m,  for  looking  to  China  to  supjiiy  the 
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Sir  Spencer  St.  John,  wlien  llcr  Tfntamiic  Maje»ity'*  Consul  for  Borneo 
in  18G2,  wrote. — 

"  There  is  but  ©no  people  who  can  d&vdop  ihe  ialsnda  of  tlie  Kiutorn  ArcLi- 
pclugo,  aad  the/  are  tKo  Cliinosa.  Tlioy  (tr«  a  tn4it  iiiduMrioiu  nitU  aaring 
nutIon,jan[]  j'et  liberal  in  iheir  liouseholda  ami  free  in  tlicir  purKiiiii!  cipeitdea. 
TJjey  are  the  only  peo]ilo  lo  support  an  Kuropean  Governiuent,  as  tliej-  arc  llic 
only  Aiiatica  wlia  will  pay  n.  gouJ  re^-enue.  lu  Siiriwuk  ihore  .-irs  uot  abftve 
8,000  Cliinesc,  and  yetilicy  pay  in  iudirect  taxes  more  than  n  iinnrttr  of  a  million 
of  Malays  imd  Dyuks  pay  iill  togelli*^.  There  is  room  withiu  tlio  ^S]'ln'l\v.lk 
twritorics  lor  liJilf  a  million  of  Ctiincso  cultivators,  witliout  in  nuy  way  incoii- 
veiiienciDg  the  other  inhabiumta;  and  tliL-ic  Clilnesc  could  ptiy  without  uif&culty 
£2  a  bead  in  indirect  taxes,  as  thoas  li^vied  on  opium,  »pirlLM,  lohai:(;o,  and 
other  articles.  I  bi^licvc  if  England  word  to  try  the  i?.'cpDriment  of  n  Chinoid 
<olony,  vfhfre  they  liaii  room  to  d'jvofc  lliemwlves  lo  itgricaltiire,  to  miniufi:,  and 
it  coiiimurci*,  the  ofiecu  would  hn  as  great  in  proportion  as  those  displayed  in  our 
Australiiin  Colonics.  The  Indian  Islos  nro  not  £iir  distant  from  Ctiinu,  and 
viiiigniiits  front  tliuiu  arc  always  reaiy  to  Icsro  on  tlie  slightott  tcmptnllon.  I 
have  lived  so  many  yviin  in  ihc  ArchijAelago  tlint  I  hopp  my  information  may  bi^ 
found  copTPct.  1  ccrUiiulyc'xpoct  niuuli  from  the  futuri>  of  Bornini  if  tlie  experi- 
ment bo  aided  or  adopKo,  as  it  possesfos  tho  clement  of  wealtb  and  prniiperity, 
and  can  obtain  what  in  essential  to  sacces! — a  numototis  and  iiidtutnous 
populntioii." 

The  British  North  Borneo  Company  are  about  to  make  the  cicpcii- 
ment  here  ajdvocated,  and  look,  we  bcliove,  to  attract  uot  only  CLiocso 
labour  but  Chinese  capital  to  the  couulry.  Sir  Wnltcr  Mwihurst,  late 
H.B.Sf.  Crmaul  at  Shanghai,  lias  been  imluceil  to  proceed  to  China  as 
tbcir  agent,  to  explain  the  position  and  objects  of  the  new  umlcrtakicg, 
and  introduce  a  regular  system  of  free  etnigratioii.  \yith  the  cxnmplo 
of  the  Straitjs  Settlements  and  Sarawak  before  their  eyes,  the  Company 
canoot  be  accused  as  sanguine  for  hoping  the  beat  results  from  hU 
mission.  TiVhcu,  in  1819,  Sir  Stamford  Kafflea  hoisted  the  British  flag 
at  Singapore — an.  island  224  square  miles  iu  extent — the  site  of  the 
present  capital  was  otily  a  fishing  village;  it  has  uow  a  populatiou  of 
120,000,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are  Chiucse,  auti  a  yearly  reveuuc  of 
£25o,(K)0.  The  Straits  Settlements  oltngethcr,  containing  a  total  area 
of  oitly  1,200  sicjunre  miles,  hare  a  pnpiitatiun  of  423,600  and  u  rcTcune  of 
£KU,GW.  Sarawak,  founded  only  in  1811,  hna  now  a  trade  of  ^1,000,000 
annually,  a  population  of  some  210,000  (of  whom  8,000  are  Chinese), 
and  a  revenue  of  £50,000.  Kvcb  Labuan,  with  an  area  of  only  SO 
square  milca,  has  gathered,  under  thirty-five  years  of  British  rule,  a 
population  of  4,898,  and  yields  a  revenue  of  £7,500  a  year:  while 
Uoug  Kong,  -which  at  the  time  of  its  cession  to  Crcat  Britain  was  oxi\j 
a  barren  rock,  has  now  a  population  of  more  than  140,000  and  a  yearly 
revenue  of  j£250,00O.  The  Knglith  arc  well  liked  by  the  native  races  in 
the  East.  They  ha.\-e  conlidcucc  iu  our  fairness,  and  lu  our  ability  and 
our  will  to  maintain  order  ami  security.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  ChiQcac  will  flock  as  readily  to  North  Burneo  as  they  have  to 
tlie  other  colonies  wo  have  natneii,  and  wilt  be  as  useful  as  elsewhere  in 
developing  and  contributing  to  the  resourced  of  the  country.      U  will 
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not  be  tlic  firat  time  in  theif  national  history  that  ihcy  have  falfiUwi 
Liiis  task.  When  the  Porlu^ucsti  tIrBt  viHitcd  Borneo  in  1530,  the  whole 
island  is  said  t<i  have  been  in  a  most  flourishing  couditiou ;  and  it  it  to 
Chinci>e  trade  and  Cliinew;  indiiKtty  that  this  prosperit}'  was  mainlf 
ascribed.  Wc  miglit,  indeed,  call  in  ctymologr  to  our  old,  if  ita  help 
WKre  nccilttl  to  sustain  the  report  of  the  risitors.  The  ironl  "  Kina" 
in  the  31alay  language  means  "  Chinese ;"  and  wc  have  in  the  irordi 
Kina  Ualu,  the  name  of  the  principal  mountain,  and  Kina  JlatftDgati, 
thnt  of  the  princi(KiI  river  iii  the  Company's  tcrrilory,  a  anflicirmly 
clear  proof  of  the  deep  impression  Ihc  Cliincso  had  at  one  time  made 
in  districts  where  this  nomcnchiturc  fiurvitrca  as  a  record  of  their  ■ 
ftrcacnce.  In  an  official  pajicr  communicated  ta  Sir  Stomfurd  RafBcain 
1812,  Mr.  J.  Hunt  writes :  "  The  number  uf  Chinese  that  bad  then  (in 
the  iixtceiith  century)  settled  vn  her  shores  was  immense ;  and  the  ■ 
products  of  their  industry  and  estcnsivc  commerce  with  China  in  junfc*, 
gave  her  land  and  cities  a  far  different  aspect  from  her  dreary  appear- 
ance  at  this  day;  while  her  princes  and  courts  displayed  a  magoificeDcc  ■ 
which  has  lon^  since  vanished."  Wo  nill  not  enter  on  n  review  of  the 
causes  by  which  the  decay  was  brought  about.  Suffice  it  to  wiy  that 
the  Dutch  bad  not  yet  adopted  the  ftystem  of  administration  which  has 
made  <Tava  a  gardcu,  nor  had  the  Portuguese  been  circumscribed  within 
the  island  of  Timor,  which  is  the  sole  relic  remaining  to  tbem  of  their 
early  possessions  in  these  scos.  Commerce  woii  ruiacd  by  violent  loter- 
fercnce.  Industry  died  out  under  oppressive  exactions.  The  native 
princes,  finding  their  revenues  dwindling  away, tried  piracy  ntid  extortioa 
to  nil  their  deplcliag  coScr;^.  Itebetlions,  Salu  iutcrvcnlion,  piracy,  aod 
intertribal  fighting  completed  the  work;  and  thcccuntrv  sank  back  I'rom 
the  high  level  of  pruspcrity  it  had  reached,  to  the  coadition  in  whicli 
we  Rod  it  at  the  present  day.  Yet  every  Tisitor  who  has  attempted  to 
describe  North  Borneo  seems  to  fall  under  a  local  faBcinatiun.  From 
Mr.  Dalrymplc  in  1763,  to  Speneer  St.  John  a  hundred  years  later,  the  tale 
is  always  the  same.  No  language  seems  glowing  enough  to  describe 
the  natural  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  Mr. 
Hunt  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  :^ 

"  Should,"  he  txcluioifl  In  tbo  paper  from  which  we  have  just  qniited,  *' w 
fortunntf  an  occurrence  ever  full  to  itie  lot  of  Borneo, — should  a  strong  and  wis* 
GoverumeTit  evor  he  esUiblish*^  ou  tier  shores;  a  Uovernmeui  that  will  rcligionsly 
respect  property  nud  secure  to  iiiihistry  die  fruitji  of  hvr  Inbour ;  tliiit  will,  by  i 
wuesysh^nof  In«r«,  protect  tlie  peacenbli?,  iiud  punt!]i  lh«  vtoliitor  of  tb«  lawscf  > 
wftll-orgnoited  society;  that  wiii  direct  the  industry  of  the  people  to  useful  piirpoaMy 
iLud  check  their  proptiisitJes  to  vittknw  ituJ  ]>Iuuc1l-i', — »m;li  a  Goveromenl,  in  k 
short  scries  of  yenrs,  would  beholJ,  m  if  by  niugic,  a  juradis*  burst  Iroiu  titrr 
wilds,  seo  cultivKlioii  stiiJIe  upon  lier  jungles,  and  hail  a  vast  and  increafiaf 
populalioD,  blesdiug  tl>e  hand  (hnt  awoke  them  to  lil«,  to  Lappineaa^  and  to  pro»- 
peril)'." 

The  words  were  penned  at  a.  time  when  EuglisU   power  had  tempo* 

rarily  supei'seded  the  rule  of  Holland   in  these  Eastern  Kta,  and  there 

apiip.iinul  uo  immetliatc  likelihood  of  our  auireuderiug  the  position  we  had 
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gained.  The  whirligig  of  fortune  tas  once  more  brougbt  a  scctiou  at  leaBt 
of  Borneo  imiler  Euglisli  iuflucnce,  and  once  again  lUc  words  become 
apjiropriatc  of  Mr.  Hunt's  closiug  aspiration.  Xo\r  that  bcr  destinies 
arc  onco  more  transferred  to  Knglishmcn,  let  us  "hope  tli&t  a  happier 
onicr  of  tbiiiga  will  sjicKdily  rcslore  these  cstcusive  shores  to  peace,  to 
plenty,  and  to  commerce."  The  Company  has  undertaken  a  great  task, 
ftnd  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  may  have  a  great  future.  It  has  nudcr- 
takci)  great  rL"«]K}UHibilitiea  tawitrds  the  people  placed  under  its  sway  ; 
but  tlierc  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  information  before  us, 
that  its  agents  are  dealing  with  them  irisely  and  kindly.  Tt  found  a 
Ooverument,  if  Govcrument  it  eoiild  be  called,  powerless  to  maintain 
order,  and  capable  only  of  harm.  By  the  influence  of  their  pmcacc, 
and  the  respect  and  liking  they  have  aequired,  its  agents  have  done  much 
to  establish  a  degree  of  pcoci  and  security  which  the  natirca  seem  to 
appreciate  in  proportion  to  its  novelty.  Judging  therefore  from  the 
past,  and  with  the  example  of  Sarawak  before  us  to  show  what  can  he 
done  by  a  wise  and  firm  administration  ujider  even  more  dillieull 
circumstances,  there  seems  fair  reason  to  autieipatc  for  North  Borneo 
an  era  of  peace  and  prosjicnty  to  which  it  has  for  ecnturiea  been  a 
stranger. 

R.  S.  GCNDRT. 


VIVISECTION : 


AN  EVOLUTIONIST  TO  EVOLCTIONISIS. 


••Tha  eui  ■KlM.  IIhr,  U  ■  m^i*  of  Mtlsa 

i)tetlnr<iI)kM  umnlc  (tun  taor^aite  tklniB^  i 

*tii><h  inU««  m  orgulv  thlatf  bow  nmnie.  w 
i«Jt-  <i  111  IIm  Halt  1 ....  mi  •ctlona  in  b  I* 
ti'Gii<1i-I  »  t'fl  or  bod  Irnardlar  u  tbrj  tMd  It 
lii:]TC<>iv  ma  B>  an  tmifcin.  to  mak*  BM  !»•«( 
ruTilit-r  jam  Train  IbMt  iMcrmediata  ftnsi  UirsHfl 
v  bick  M)  ran  lam  fimti.' 
"Ill  ticsl  mDnrj  frvm  uj  p*non,Uiaw  nqt  be  m 
lj*n  tMM  t^  ih«  BtM  MHuAr  «f  piMftumU 
wi;  n«t  (k1  at  kM.  or  II  ma;  pfcrcM  tHa  mn 
Vil«v  lb»  IMM)  todlf.  lUt  I  racnol  b>I»  i 
IbU  smi  wroih^  l««dnlK  Man,  1^44  1  make  I 

dUtinJMI TUi  b  *br  ■«  ouybt  M 

(▼atbUfAodinif  OMMj  btot  m*  nMI 
rrll  liu  ia«w.  I^U  IN  bate  ()<iti<  evil  UKt  iL. 
IhirrBr.  .       .  Tbr  tti4  of  Elhb  U  nat  ite  | 
Ii9l>plii(it  t>r  t)<  enalnt  nMntcr.  .  •  ,  , 
■nitliurl:  luMtu  111  >la  pane  lo  ttoria  iMtt 
,  ilU."~V.  K.  CuiKw*.   J^trrt    aa«l   X 

TQl-U, 

I  FEEL    myself  entitled  ami  obliged  to  write  the  fulluiring  pages, 
liceaiisc  the  discossion    of    the  legitiroacy  of  viviseetional    expert- 
niciitatlou  lias,  nJlcr    long    Imrassiu^  my  mmA,  left  mc  in  a  [xisitioii 
of  moral  and  nicuta.1  isolation  very  paiiifulj  iiiosmuefa  u  it  delion  me 
from  full  Kjnipathy  vritli  citLer  side,  and  creates  rcacnratioDs  io  my  best 
intellectual  cooiTiiLdcsliips;   but  enabling  me,  on  the  otbcr  hand,  to  aec 
the  much  dUputcd  question  in  a  manner  not  given  tootiicrs:  not  merely 
us  nil  urgent  practical  concern,  bnt  also  as  an   almost   unique   pijrclio- 
logical  anomaly,  the  study  of  nliicb  can  atTord  facts  and  snggest  thcorias 
wlilcli  will  be  interesting  and  useful  wlicn    tJie  question  of  vivisection 
shall  have  received  its  final  licaring  and  judgment.     And  wtulc  seeking; 
to  analyse  tLe  plicaomcnon  prescatcd  by  this  question,  botli  with  a  new 
to  its  practical  settlement  and  to  wbatcrer  knowledge  and  warning  itt 
coraprchcasion  may  afford,  I  wish  at  tlie  same  time  to  spare  to  at  le«it 
a  few  others  situated  like  myself   the  long  and    sickening    hesitation 
through  winch  1  have  myself  passed ;  and  even  more  to  avert  from  them 
the  lauicutablc  Bnal  alternative,  either  of  gradual  disgusted  alienation 
from  scientific  belief,  or  of    self-complacent  sophistication  of    moral 
jndgiucnt;  the  degrading  mutilation  cither  of  reason  or  of  conscience. 
The  question  of  vivisection  is  not  the  question  of  au  evil  n-hich  has 
been  inherited  as  the  inevitable  result  of  past  conditions,  and    in  which 
all  the  difficulty  consists  in  the  possible  production   of  a  worse    enl   by 
an  ovcr-zenlous  and  bungling  interference.      It  is  not  a  question  of  bow 
'~  ''^  this  desirable  thing  or  how  to  check  that  ondcsirable  thing;  bnt  it 
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is  n  qiication  whctlior  a  ccrUiii  thiag  is  desirable  and  to  be  furthered, 
or  iitfclcsirabU  and  to  be  suppressed ;  it  is  a  question  not  of  oxpodiency, 
but  of  abstract  rigbt  and  wrong.  And  it  is  as  a  question  of  right  and 
wrong  tbat  it  appears  ti)  mc  woll-nigh  unique  in  tbu  anomaly  which  it 
presents,  and  in  the  &uomaIic<i  to  which  it  gives  riscj  heL'aiue  it  consists 
of  two  part»,  each  separately  most  singular  in  the  liiiitory  of  moral 
dilcmnins,  and  combining  in  confusion  and  contradiction  to  form  a  tnng'le 
of  good  and  bad  most  painful  and  difficult  to  unravel.  The  first  half  of 
tbis  anomaly  compounded  of  anomalies  consists  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
question  of  vivisection,  wc  arc  dealing  with  the  relations  of  creatures  so 
separate  in  their  iutere'ts  aud  so  unequal  in  their  power,  that  the 
victimized  party  receives  nii  benefit  while  suflcring  the  whole  pain  of 
the  sacrifice  ;  whereas  the  victimiidog  party  is  at  once  sole  cnlprit,  accngci", 
ami  judge  in  the  matter.  And  the  second  anamalyus  half  of  this  most 
anomalous  question  is,  th&t  the  evil  i»  not  one  inherited  from  more 
barbarous  times  and  certain  of  being  abolished  by  the  mere  general 
movement  of  progrcM  j  but  is,  ou  the  contrary,  a  thing  of  modern  develop- 
ment and  infinite  future  e.vtcnsiou,  and  thitt  it  is  entangled  by  n  whole 
network  of  scientific  soHdarity  with  that  very  new  jihtlusopby  which  u 
securing  for  us  not  only  a  more  prosperous  future  but  a  more  reliable 
conscience.  Such  is  the  complicated  and  contradictory  nature  <if  the 
qnestion ;  and  being  what  it  is,  it  has  naturally  called  furtb  much  that 
is  complicated  and  contradictory  in  its  treatment;  ao  that  there  present 
themaclves  for  analysis  not  only  the  main  (luc&tion,  but  its  variviissolu- 
tions ;  and  wo  arc  enabled  and  required  to  study  the  moral  principica 
involved  not  only  in  the  practice  itself;  but  iu  tlie  admis&iou  or  refusal 
of  its  legitimacy. 

And,  first  of  all,  what  is  vivisection  ?  Vivisection,  by  which  I  mean, 
like  every  one  else,  atl  maauer  of  painful  physiological  cipenmcuts  upon 
living  creatures,  is  n  Bcicntific  practice  exactly  analogous  iu  Its  Intellectual 
character  to  the  experimental  methods  of  every  other  esisting  science. 
Science  endeavours  to  discover  the  manner  in  which  things  happen,  the 
eircumstauccs  which  determine  their  happening  in  that  manner;  and  the 
whole  of  every  science  ronsists  in  observing  facts  (however  carelessly  at 
first),  ha^'ing  ideas,  observing  facts  again;  a  perpetual  round  of  seeing, 
thinJcing,  and  seeing  again.  All  sciences  are  idrntical  In  their  speculative 
dealing  with  facts,  aud  dilTcr  only  in  the  dlfTcrout  mode  of  obtaining  the 
facts  i  the  intellectual  method  is  the  same,  the  physical  method  various. 
Some  sciences  seek  their  facta  by  the  mere  observation  of  real  phenomena, 
ill  the  past  or  present;  by  the  mere  watehingof  how  bees  build  hives,  ur  how 
rnoes  supplant  each  other ;  but  others  require  for  the  obtaining  of  their 
facta  that  the  objects  of  their  inquiry  \ic  subjected  not  merely  to  obscri'a- 
tion,  as  in  reading  a  chronicle  or  watching  an  ant-hill,  but  ataa  to  csperi- 
mcDt ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  artificial  prod  *  ''  •circumstances  which 
will  expose  that  which  the  ordinary  coura(  es  not  leave  bare. 

In  these  more  physically  analytical  Bcicu  *.   the  con- 

stituent parts  the  result  of  whose  n»"«*-  ittracted 
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our  inquiries ;  ire  must  undu  tbc  uicchatiLHin  to  uiidcrstuirl  the  actiua; 
wo  TDUst  seek  for  tlic  reason  of  «  movement  ur  tbc  Irarc    of  au   action 
hv  placing  the  objects  of  our  cz&mination  iu  conditions  dificring  from 
those  of  everyday  expericiicr.      The  cltctnist,  by  means   of  complicated 
tnacliincry,  by  the  action  niid   rcnctioa   of  a  thousand  aubatanceSf  matt 
divide  his  earthn  and  fluids  nnd   ga^es    into  their  eoiu{>oacnt  elemeott, 
nnd    reunite    these  into  new  compounds ;   the  geologist  must  lay  bAra 
the  strata  of  rock   and    soil,  examine  by  the    microscope    the    broken 
fi'ognienta,  seeking,'  in  this  the  fmec  of  fire,  iu  that  of  n-atcr ;  the  botao 
must  cut  up  bis  pltQts,  cxaminiuK  tbeir  difl'erent  organs,  aad  subji- 
thcm  to  strange  procc4t«»  of  nrtificial  fcrliliiation  and  crosaiog.     No 
what  is  the  fact- col Incling  nnd  theory- testing  pr^Miesii  for  the  man  who 
studies  the  properties   and    fiiiictionsj  not  of  gases  and  miuerals  or  of 
plants,  but  of  animals  and  animal  man  ?      What  is,  for  the  physiologist, 
the  experimental  process  eorrcspoudiug  completely  to  the    expcrimcntatfl 
processes  of  chemist  or  botanist?    Evidently  the  opcnio°  of  tbc  body.o^^ 
the  subjectiou  of  its  organs  to  given  conditions.    Accordingty  the  physio< 
logi&t  plnees  on  his  tabic  a  corpse,  opens   it,  cxftmincs    its    conteat«, 
mibjcets  it  to  various  clicmicnl  or  mechanical  conditions,  and  argacs  from 
tbc  structure  the  manner  of  the  functions.     But  the  parnllcl  between 
this  modas  operandi  nnd  those  of  the  other  men  of  science  is  uot,  as  yet, 
correct.     The  chemist  has  his  gases  just  as  they  ciist  in  the  laborator 
of  Nature  i  the  geologist  Las  his  inorganic  masses  just    as  Nature  ho 
left  tbem  ;  the  botauist  has  his  UDBcnticnt  plauts,  growing  as  they  grow^ 
in  the  field.     But  the  physiologist,  so  far,  hai  ouly  the  corpse  ;  be  has 
the  living  thing  without  its  life,  the  sentient  thing  without  its  sensation; 
the  organism  with  its  fiinetionR  stopped,  the  vast  organic  laboratory  with  fl 
its  ebcmistry  suspeniled.     Visibly  be  has  not  in  bis  domain  that  which  ^ 
corresponds  to  the  possessions  of  his  fcllow-workera  in    theirs  :  where 
they  can  test,  he  can  only  speculate ;  where   they  ran  we,  he  can  only 
infer.     What  more  is  needed  ?     On  bis  tabic  no  longer  death,  but  life; 
the  organism  with  its  proceflsen  going  on,  with  its  cunning  system  of 
concatenated  action  and  reaction,  scUHation  and  motion,  iu  full  work  ;  no 
longer  the  corpse,  but,  as  iu  thi.-  sliulies  of  the  coutem{>orarics  of  Celnii. 
na  in  the  workniuma  of  tlie  predeceiwors  of  Harvey,  the  living  ttaw, 
the  living  felon  ;  as  in  the  Inburatorirs  of  the  more  easily  satisfied,  or  ten  | 
easily  gratiHed,  mcu  of  science  of  our  own  day,  the  living  animal ;  thaj 
strapped-down  monkey,  the  puison-painlyKcd  dog.     This  is  the  cqaira- 
lent,  to  the  student  of  the  body  and  it«  workings,  of  the  gases  and  minenla 
of  the  chemist,  of  Iho  stratified  stones  of  the  geologist,  of  tbc  plants  of 
the  botanist ;  and  the  equivalent  to  this  student  of  organism  and  func- 
tions— of  the  relaCious  of  process  to  process,  of  sensation  to  movemeal, 
of  the  whole  animiU  fabric   to  the  atmosphere,  the  heat  and  cold,  the 
electric  condlliou,  the  drugs  of  surrounding  Nature — the  equivalent  to  the 
physiologist  of  that  well-nigU  complete  munipnlution,  that  tested  spcrn- 
Jation,  which  to  the  chemist  is  ptissing  gnscs  through  black-lead,  or  pour- 
^liquids  on  to  solids;  which  to  the  geologist  is  testing  hi*  nouLde<l 
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fragmeuU  and  placing  them  under  the  microscope;  whicb  to  the  botanist 
is  6licii){{  his  bulbs  aud  fertilizing  Ins  flowers ;  this  plivsiulogtcal  equiva- 
Icut,  this  complete  pb/siolo^ical  expcrimeutalprocesH,  consists  ta  opening 
the  living  stoiiiaeli,  rcmoriug  fragmeuta  of  tlic  living  brttiti,  Uijovtiog  tbe 
living  vutns  with  drugs  nnil  purulcut  luiiltcr,  tyiii^  up  llic  living  viaccra 
or  cuttiug:  them  oatj  ulcerating  tlic  liviag  tiaaucs,  and  sending  streams 
of  electricity  tliroitgh  the  living  ncrve-s;  baking  or  boiJiQg  the  living 
cutielc  ;  watching  which  v&j  iluwn  in  the  opened  chetit  the  living  blood j 
hon'  shrink  and  twitch  the  ripped-up  living  musclei;  how  imprcestoDs 
arc  received,  and  wnlhintB  and  ycUa  are  onlered,  by  the  uucovcrcd  liviiig 
braiu-uiass.*  This  is,  or  rather  this  vrould  be,  if  the  human  nubject 
could  be  vivisected  instead  of  beltig  merely  iatellcetually  manipulated  by 
nu&logy,  the  physiolugical  cciuivuleiit  for  the  uuham[>ercd  csLpcrimcnta- 
tion  of  the  sciences  vUich  deal  with  lifeless  things  or  umenticnt ;  and 
this  is  the  mechanicnl  process  which  is  called  viviscctioa.  Now  let  us 
see  the  mental  process  by  which  this  nieehnnicjil  process  is  governed  ;  the 
necessities  of  proof  and  verification  by  which  this  experimentation  is  distri- 
buted and  systematized.  The  various  sciences  diD'cr  solely  by  tlieir  nianner 
of  acquiring  fads,  due  to  the  difTercncc  of  the  materials  with  which  they 
deal ;  but  they  agree  exactly  iu  the  manner  in  which  such  facts  are 
intelleetiially  den.It  with,  beeause  the  laws  of  evidence  are  in  every  seicuco 
the  same.  Hence  in  physiology,  a»  in  chemistry,  mechanics,  botany*^ 
nay,  even  history,  a  man  does  not  alwayn  know  exactly  that  for  which 
lie  seeks;  he  sceka  knowledge  in  this  or  that  direction,  and  as  the  ehcmist,. 
or  pbyaicbt,  or  botanist,  or  historian,  turns  to  hia  instrumcnta,  his  ga^ics- 
und  mcta[a>  his  p]tinta>  or  his  chronicles  and  ntatistics,  to  sec  whether 
bis  mental  eyes  may  sec  ftomc  fact4  or  groups  of  facts  (and  hence  some 
law)  nnpcrccivcd  by  his  predecessors ;  so  also  the  physiologist  turns  very 
often  to  his  live  subjects,  and  does  somctUiug  to  their  circulation,  or 
nerves,  or  brain,  and  waits  for  what  i-esu]ts  may  appear  and  what  i<ieasv 
may  suggest  themselves,  at  least  as  often,  or  rather  far  oftcner,  than  hC' 
goes  intending  to  find  the  coufiruiatiou  of  some  preoouceired  idea.  And 
again,  like  every  other  man  of  ecieuce,  the  physiologist  has  often  a  vague 
inkling  of  something  somewhere ;  and,  on  the  principle  which  made 
Cofik  or  Vancouver  act  sail  not  knowing  fur  what  coasta,  he  nlao  does 
something  to  an  animal, and  watidies  whether  some  effect  will  not  mani- 
fest itself  in  some  particular  set  of  organs,  which  happens  to  be  tlie* 
guesscd-at  unknown  Polynesia  of  his  mind.      Moreover,  aa  the  phyaiciat- 

•  Ei|>miDcut«  of  Prai.  8cliiff  ■  axwrlmeDta  of  Pmit.  tMAlt,  tittiMina.  Tiet:«!.  .Schrrjti«r^ 
Fenicr,  Ac;  (.'XiiLTiiiioata  of  t>t.  Buriluu  SiHiileraoii,  tif  M.  TUi  ly,  o(  I'ruf.  Lmlwi^ 
of  Dr.  Criup,  «f  VuJpUn,  aud  Dr.  8jivor>'.  (to.;  eici>crimeiila  o(  M.ij^ntlic.  nf  Hr. 
Lagg,  of  Pii>f*.  Ti«il«iaajiii,  (.'*nieli»,  L«jrilun,  OuIqwid,  aixl  il.  Mayer;  ci|n;riiiirat«  of 
Dr.  O.  FiBcbor.  of  Hr.  Ra-U'liff*,  of  Prof.  Hcmuan  ;  cijivunii-nta  of  Itomard,  Si;hiir,  niiU 
OavaneC:  exiierimwnts  trf  Bcirua-iL,  MelJi-ulnttn,  (-'}-an,  Broiruiwriuiiril  :  «3i|icrimmit>i  of 
3*rofa.  KuUw-rfcird,  KcnuT,  (iulu,  Scliilt',  SubnnlKr.  &c.  I'ruf.  PmIu  Maotcguu.  .SNiAtur 
of  the  kinifiiDiii  of  iLdy.  liu  mide  a  uliuk  avritx  iif  ci|H.'riinciitii  riii  tbc  iMrcoptJon  of  pBln. 
H  ludi  ("riaitilouia  il«l  Dulurc').  I  hare  giruu  oulj'  n  t<!*  rcfcrencm,  t«KL*n  from  PRb^oi'a 
PkyM.  JrcAir.  ttcichvrt  uiil  Du  II^R«ymon<t'a  Arckiv,  tVituoU  Mid  llitxi^a  jrcAir, 
tbe  t^nfit,  vftricus  atlier  cnetlic^ril  ao.l  phj-aidogical  jourDoLi  and  magaxinea,  beaidss  aiiovial 
•mark*  bj'  iuclivuliu^l  nnwn. 
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or  cliemiBt  has  to  repeat  liis  experiment,  as  the  arithmetician  must  proT« 
his  railcnlation,  as  the  historian  must  collate  }iU  sonreeH,  no  also  mast  the 
physiologist  try  once,  twice,  and  thrice,  and  again  nnder  slightly  diOicrent 
condition*,  his  cxpenmcDts  upon  his  living  suhjcct,  doing  the  tiling  orer 
again  on  the  original  animal,  or  taking  a  series  of  siKrocssors,  lc«t  kooic 
individoal  peculiarity  have  disturbed  the  natural  counc  of  things.  And 
then,  in  order  that  the  observation  rany  profit  to  science  and  to  the 
ulucrver,  it  mu&t,  jimt  like  an  olwrrvation  on  expansion  of  gaabs,  on  the 
mutation  of  conaonanta,  or  on  the  finances  of  France  under  Louis  X\1-, 
he  published.  Agnin,  just  as  the  nxsertion  of  the  chemist  cunccruing  the 
property  of  an  clement,  of  the  philoli^ist  upon  a  phonetic  change,  of  itie 
historian  upon  some  point  of  past  events,  cannot  be  accepted  and  regiv 
tcrcdiui  a  scientific  certainty  until  the  rost  majority  of  the  other  chemists, 
or  philologists,  or  liiatoria.n9,  have  each  separately  gone  over  the  chemical 
process,  compared  the  phonetic  conditions,  or  collated  the  historical  docu- 
ments; so  also  the  alleged  d iiiooveries,  he  it  no  matter  how  trifling,  of 
the  physiolugist,  must  Huhmit  to  the  name  intellectual  nect'siiily;  and  his 
experiment  must  be  repeated  and  rc<repealcd,  his  ohaervationa  tested  by 
all  the  other  men  who  bave  any  knowledge  of  the  matter.  Furlhcrmore,  «a 
in  erery  other  aoiencc,  bo  also  in  phyfiiology,  different  scientific  obserren 
and  thinkers  will  conceive  different  reasons,  will  seek  in  a  ncv  set  of 
observations,  in  a  new  set  of  cxperiraenta,  an  explanation  more  in  keeping 
with  their  general  conception  of  phenomena  ;  wbieh  new  explanation  will 
again  require  the  teat  of  universal  repetition  of  experiment.  And,  as  io 
every  other  science,  so  in  physiology  likcviise,  llie  student  cannot  he  ■ 
expected  to  accept  upou  mere  authority  the  fuels  which  are  to  form  the  | 
battis  of  his  own  further  discoveries  :  as  the  young  chemist  must  be  shown 
the  material  processes  ofvuhich  he  reads;  as  the  young  philologist  must 
be  given  esnmpleB  of  tniigiingcs  and  dialects ;  as  the  young  histonau  mull 
have  access  to  cbronick'S  and  State  Papers  '•  so  aUo  the  young  physiologist 
miiKt  be  taught  bow  to  perform,  or  must  witnejts  the  performance  by  his 
teacher,  of  at  least  a  ccrtaiu  numbiT  of  the  experiments  which  have  been 
tlie  basis  of  alleged  facta.  As,  therefore,  physiology  is  a  science,  ita  mode  of 
obtaining,  testing,  publit>hlng,  disputing,  and  demonstrating  its  facts  matt 
be  intellectiifllly  similar  to  that  of  other  sciences  j  and,  indeed,  there  i« 
daily  published  all  over  the  world  hooks  and  pamphlets  dcscnbing  the 
experiment  which  l*n)tVssor  A.,  13.,  or  C.  has  made,  with  or  without  a 
theoretic  result ;  and  the  experiment  which  Profi;s!ior  D.,  E..  or  F.  hu 
made  to  disprove  the  correctness  of  Professor  A.,  U.,  orC;  there  u  a 
whole  class  of  periodicals,  in  pretty  welt  every  language,  containing 
accounts  of  dtseovcricii  and  refutations  thereof,  recipes  for  cxjtcrimenti 
and  counter-experiments  ;  and,  finally,  numerous  handbooks  for  student!, 
from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  advanced,  in  whteb,  just  as  inttt 
handbooks  of  chemistry  or  pbysiee,  the  reader  is  taught  by  «lestcripti«i 
and  diagram  the  prccist;  muuner  in  which  he  is  to  set  about  practicallj 
to  convince  himself  of  the  received  facts  of  the  ^cicncc.      All  these  thing* 
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Jjcing  the  case,  physiology  "iselug  a  science  M'ith  tbc  some  iiilellccdml 
processea  of  iuductioii  and  rcpificaLioa  as  every  ulliur,  aucl  moreover,  like 
CTcry  otber,  rapidly  HpreaJiiig;  ia  tiie  number  of  its  atudctiU  and  tbc 
multiplicity  of  its  problems ;  it  liecotncs  evident  that  ttic  uvtcrtioii  of 
Professor  Hay  L&ukcstcr.  that  the  number  of  cxpcnmcnts  munt  iiicrcaeu 
ill  nlmost  geometrical  proportion  as  the  science  cnlai^es,  it  merely  the 
cifluiTftlent  of  what  might  bo  said  of  crery  other  science,  and  so  «elf- 
■cvidentnis  to  bo  weU-nigh  a  platitude. 

Thus  the  system  of  experimentation  nliich  is  summed  up  under  the 
name  of  vIvUcctiuu  is  the  nesreit  obtainable  equivalent  to  the  experi- 
menlal  systems  of  the  othrr  sciences  :  nay,  it  would  perhaps  he  a  more 
perfect  system  of  experimentation  of  any  science,  if  only  actunl  demon- 
stration could  ix-place  the  present  mere  annlogical  reasoning  from  the 
actually  ninuipuiated  living  bcaiit,  to  the  only  theoretically  manipulated 
linng  linman  being:  a  mode  of  evidence  the  itnperfectiou  of  which, 
comparaiii-cly  unfolt  as  long  as  the  mere  animal  orgaus  of  man  are  the 
subjects  of  the  iui|uirv,  and  his  mtTn  animal  maladies  its  practical  object, 
will  doubtless  be  appreciated  in  proportion  as  science  busies  itself  with 
tbc  problem  of  brain  nnd  mind,  and  aims  at  the  cure  of  mental  disordcm 
as  much  OS  of  physical ;  and  the  practice  of  viiiscction,  therefore,  such 
IS  it  has  evolved  itself,  is  the  logically  correct  equivalent  of  tbc  modus 
operandi  of  every  other  science,  and  the  logically  correct  deduction 
from  the  nuturc  of  all  bcicucl's,  whicb  is  to  found  upon  fuct,  and  verify 
by  examination,  even  the  most  imaginative  theories.  Yet,  when  this 
system  of  physiological  ex|>eriiueutatiou,  which  had  been  hitherto  carried 
on  as  one  of  those  mysteries  of  aeicnce  into  which  no  laymun  cares 
to  pry,  was  suddenly  revealed,  by  tlic  uiiacarriago  of  certain  tccbuical 
manuals  into  the  uuiuitiatixl  circles  for  which  they  were  not  intended, 
there  was  nn  nlmost  universal  shock  of  indignation — au  nlmoat  universal 
impulse  to  examine,  to  interfere,  to  check,  to  forbid  :  the  literature  of 
physiology  was  dragged  from  off  its  placid  scientific  shelves ;  the 
physiological  laboratories  were  broken  into  by  the  ima^gination  of  the 
lay  public,  the  rclucttuit  men  of  science  were  button-hutcd  by  the  con- 
ecicnce  of  England.  The  Brst  tingle  of  horror  has  indeed  long 
•died  out  i  the  sudden  scuffle  of  consciences  has  been  succeeded  by 
«.n  organized  warfare  of  books,  articles,  lectures,  and  societies,  which  is 
to  it  what  n  year-long  cnrnptiign  might  be  to  the  sudden  rush  to 
Arms  of  a  whole  city ;  but  that  first  movement  has  existed  neverthe- 
less. And  though  the  convulsion  of  conscience  has  8nl)sidcd,  and  only 
two  distinct  parties  have  remained,  to  one  of  whirh  grnvitatps  racb 
Btraggliug  opinion,  iu  which  is  merged  each  individual  struggle  ;  the 
moral  commotion  has  Dcvcrthclcss  been,  and  the  moral  anomaly  has  not 
yet  been  settled.  Peace  of  conscience  has  indeed  been  obtained  by 
each  party;  by  the  one  which  said  to  physiology,  You  shall  not,  and 
by  the  otber  which  said,  You  mai/.  But  it  is  on  both  sides  a  fabeand 
•elfish  peace  ;    a  peace  obtained  at  the  expense  of  injustice  towards   a 
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I>ortion  of  the  mind  or  a  portion  of  tbe  heart ;  at  the  expense  oE  Bup- 
prc«sion  of  &amc  of  the  iiistiucts,  either  of  reason  or  of  justicct  of  the 
iodiviiliial.  For  let  u»  examine  what  arc  the  pcrsoiui,  or  rather  what  are 
tho  conditions  ofmiaJ,  constituting  each  of  these  parties,  afUr  excluding' 
from  each  the  hu;;c  fluctiiatini;  mats  of  [icople  incapahic  of  mcoul  or 
mora)  struggle,  who  have  joined  whichever  party  appealed  to  them  first, 
whether  hecuuse  the  stories  of  animal  torture  uucunHciously  ntuied  their 
ft'iin  for  their  own  pet  beasts,  orhccauac  the  oracular  assertion  ^y  tbcir 
doctor  that  riviacction  had  discovered  the  cure  for  this,  tiiat,  ur  the  otlicr 
diacBse,  made  them  tingle  with  fear  lest  they  or  theirs  might  ever  require 
the  remedy. 

Of  the  party,  therefore,  which  said  and  atill  says  to  the  physiologtstt 
I'OH  shalt  not,  one  half  arc  mindii  with  whose  pre-existing  inditferenne 
or  aversion  to  science,  the  horror  at  the  Kndden  disclosures  of  physioto- 
gicul  literature  came  quite  harmonioas:   artistic  tniuds^  to  whom  Scicace 
mcautwhat  Art  mosthatca — analysis  ;  and  religions  minds,  of  believers  or 
deists,  to  whom  science  represented  what  religion  most  hates — the  reduc- 
tion of  Uod  to  physical  ueccssitr;  of  the  wonderful  to  the  simple;  while 
the  other  hftlf  of  the  party,  saying  "  You  shall  not,''  are  minds  hitherto 
iiiclitied  tu  ficientifie  conceptions,  hut  whom  the  monstrouii  things  of 
phy<iio]n^  and  their  calm  snppnrt  by  the  whole  confraternity  of  sciences 
Lave  gradually  made  sceptical  of  a  sdentifie  philosophy  whirh  produced, 
nhettcil,  anil  cherished  sncb  things ;  so  that  the  whole  party  may  be  said  to 
constat  of  minds  who  cither  Inst  nothing  by  quarrrlling  with  acicQce,  and 
of  mindii  which  preferred   breaking  with  all  science  to  coutractiug  a 
solidarity  with  that  which  appeared  to  them  abominable.     Stich  &n  the 
minds  uhich  in  the  question   of  the  legitimacy  of  vivispction,  answer 
jVo.     What  are  those  who  answer  Yes?     The  party  which    said   to  the 
pbysiologistH  Yoit  maff,  is  aUo  a  fusion  of  two  kinds  of  minds  :  first,  of 
thow  minds  completely  mutilated  by  merely  scientific  interests  of  the 
bare  jiossibility  of  conceiving  that  the  agonies  of  any  number  ofscientifi- 
cally-cipcriiQculcd-on  animals  can  be  a  matter  of  any  considcrattoD ; 
and  secondly,  of  minds  which  did  distinctly  participate  in  the  horror  of  the 
first  disclosures  rCBpeetiiig  the  nature  of  vivtscction,  but  whom  tbe  COD- 
nectiou  of  their  seieuces — psychology,  anthropology,  cheoiistry,  with 
physiology — or  the  stroii"  instittctaf  the  Kulidarity  of  all  the  sciences,  has 
gradually  Hccui:omed  and  reconciled  to  the  requirements  of  physiology; 
minds   whom  the  all-pciTading   sense  that  thcologienl  systems  having 
hocu  thrown  uaidc,  there  remains  no  nccunty  fur  them  save  in  scientific 
progress,  iia  bofic  save  in  the  improvement  nf  human  cooditioas,  no  moral 
test  save  the  diininulion  of  human  misery,  has  forced  to  acquiesoe  in  what 
they  recognize  as  an  evil,  but  p<?reuadc  themselves  to  be  inevitable  and 
ilccidcdty  the  lesser  of  lho»e  submitted  tu  their  choice. 

Thus  has  tliat  first  great  movement  uf  indignation  endeil.  It  bs« 
ended  in  a  feud,  which  iiiciiiis  in  reality  a  ciimpromiac— a  compromise 
mode  for  the  sake  of  unity  of  endeavour  and  peace  of  mind  by  the  more 

ty  halt  of  each  party  with  the  less  worthy.     And  the  moral  loss, 
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4lio  loM  ill  tlie  amount  of  individual  moral  jml^cnt  amoog  oar 
thinking  cI:i99C8,  bas,  I  tliink,  been  very  great,  i-'or  the  battle  between 
those  vho  say  to  vivisection  Yeg,  and  those  who  say  to  it  A'o,  wliile 
ofl'ei'iDg  n  great  show  of  mornl  weapons  ami  mural  eutFciicliniciits,  aud 
moral  loopholes  aud  moral  pitfalls,  and  giving  a  general  iuipreKKion  of 
great  moral  vigour,  baa  meant  in  reality  a  mere  dimiaution  of  moral 
activity;  ctfli  individual  of  each  piirty  making  vi\\  for  liis  cowardliut'ss 
iu  not  venturing  to  attack  hia  nwu  iii;iglibuiirs  when  he  thuiigbt  them 
wrong,  in  not  venturing  to  tight  only  for  what  was  really  his  cause 
«};niust  vlint  TCA4  really  tlic  opposed  cause ;  by  his  readiness  to  attack 
much  whioh  ought  to  he  to  hira  most  sacred,  while  elbowing  many 
things  which  ouglit  to  be  to  liim  most  abominalile.  So  that,  in  this 
question  of  vivisection  we  see  repeated  tliat  loathsome  historical  pheno< 
mcnon  of  men  being  willing  to  burn  iheir  intellectual  kith  and  kin 
because  they  have  enrolled  iu  a  crusade  beside  people  whom  they  ought 
to  have  gibbeted ;  and  this  from  sheer  want  of  the  strength  of  will 
required  to  reject  the  mistakes  of  either  party,  to  stand  alone,  and 
hope  that  others  equally  willing  to  stand  alone,  might  join  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  group  whose  object  is  to  accept  the  good  whatever  its  origin, 
and  to  reject  the  bad  whatever  its  neighbourhood.  FoTj  while  in  this 
•question  of  vivisection  there  exist  two  balvca  of  each  party  who 
arc  always  single-minded  aud  who  make  no  compromise — namely,  thoso 
who,  like  90  many  physiologists,  simply  throw  aside  any  moral  restraint) 
and  thoso  who,  like  the  greater  port  of  the  religious  believers,  snap 
their  fingers  at  acicntilic  progress,  two  sectiona  who  HacriQce  uothliig 
in  sacrificing  respectively  moral  feoliugi  wliich  they  never  had,  and 
scientific  interests  which  they  have  never  understood  ;  there  exist  the 
luJancc  of  ciudi  of  the  two  parties  who  have  hitherto  simply  let 
thcmncivrs  he  dragged  by  their  intellectual  neighbours  iuto  cither 
repudiating  rationalistic  beliefs  which  they  ought  to  liavc  held,  or 
abetting  moral  sophisms  which  they  ought  to  have  combated.  Jt  in 
for  these  that  I  am  writing,  and  it  is  the  gradual  stcriliaaliou, 
from  want  of  individual  effort  of  dmice,  of  a  portion  of  aiich  |*r8oo«' 
nature  tliat  I  should  wish,  if  pi^ssiblc,  to  prevent.  It  is  for  them, 
and  for  tlicm  alone  (since  all  the  rest  can  see  only  one  alternative, 
aud  consequently  one  decision)  that  the  (|uestiou  of  viviacctiou  is  one 
of  real  moral  choice;  and  it  is  they,  and  they  alone,  who  being  able  to 
weigh  the  proa  and  cona,  to  appreciate  the  sarvitice  wliieli  must  be 
made,  to  feel  the  temptation  which  must  be  resisted,  can  ever  finally 
«ettt«  the  (lucatiou.  It  is  with  them,  therefore,  that  I  should  wish  to 
study  the  priuciplea  involved  in  the  permission  or  prohibition  of  vivii 
section,  and  the  attitude,  moral  aud  intellectual,  which  the  permission 
or  the  prohibition  represents,  and  is  be^rotten  of,  aud  begets.  As 
-one  who  denies  the  legitimacy  of  vivisection,  I  should  wish  to  speak  to 
those  of  my  intellectual  comrades  whom  belief  in  scientific  methods,  in 
hnmau  dcvduputcnt,  and  in  evolutional  morality  seems  by  the  bond  of 
scientitie  solidarity  to  be  drawing  to  the  admission  of  the  legitimacy  of 
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ft  practice  froni  which  their  feeling*  shrink ;  and,  as  odc  ttLo  hcIicTCs  \a 
scicDtifio  mcthoil,  in  htimati  ilevclopnient,  and  in  evolutional  moralitv,  I 
wiah  to  adili-csa  thusc  with  whose  moral  repngnance  and  tnilignation  I 
fully  Kyrapullitw,  but  irltoni  disguKt  at  an  abomination  abetted  by  science 
IS  gradttatif  iiuliiritig  to  »uc:k  for  a  philuKopbic  crtcd  in  tlic  unintelligiblr, 
for  a  mora)  code  in  tlic  arbitrarily  stated,  and  for  nn  ideal  future  state 
ill  the  imposaiblr, 

I  have  devoted  itome  space  to  showing  that  ririseetioD  is,  conaidcrai 
f^om  the  merely  intellectiml  m\o,  the  rational  c(iiii\-atcDt  in  phjrsiologica) 
sciencL*  of  the  oxpertmeutal  proL'csscs  uf  other  seiences.  The  optimtttie 
peraouH  nhuse  moral  sense  has  recoiled  from  Tivisection  hnvc  most 
lioaestly  pcnuadcd  themaelvcs,  and  attempted  to  persuade  others,  that 
this  practice  is  a  Hcientific  mistalic,  and  can  lead  neither  to  ahxtraci 
truth  nor  to  practical  l)cncfits;  ebnging,  in  their  dit^unt  for  the  doin^ 
of  man,  to  an  ideal  arrangement  of  God,  according  to  which  good  could 
not  arise  from  evil,  and  N»t»re  nould  hide  her  secrets  from  those  who 
violate  and  torture  her.  "Sow,  I  eaunot  logically  persiiadc  myself  that 
physiotogistH  should  be  dlfVercnt  froia  chemiittt,  physicists,  or  aiiy  other 
men  of  aeience,  in  not  knowing  best  the  emct  value  uf  their  Tarioiu 
scientific:  methods,  even  us  a.  cobbler  knows  beat  the  value  of  his  Tariaus 
tools,  and  that  they  should  uJl  cling  with  fearful  tenacity  to  a  method 
of  observation  from  which  nothing  can  be  hoped;  neither  ean  I  {)crsUAde 
myself,  with  the  bciit  will  in  the  world,  that,  making  allowance  for  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  distnrbuncc  dno  to  artiticial  conditions,  the 
experimcutatioii  on  living  animals  doex  not  offurd  much  practicftl  koou- 
ledge  irhich  the  dissection  of  dead  bodies  could  not  give.  I  think, 
thcrcforo.itbal  physiologists  are  distinctly  the  only  people  who  caa  really 
estimate  the  scientific  value  of  vivisection.  But  for  these  very  reasons, 
on  account  of  this  same  unanimous  tenacity  which  persuades  me  of  the 
intellectual  fitness  of  this  practice,  I  am  persuaded  also  that  phrsiologistt, 
and  all  thnsc  who  obtain  facta  and  ibeorieii  from  physiology,  arc  utterly 
unfit  to  really  estimate  the  moral  legiiimacy  or  illegitimacy  uf  vivisection. 
Similarly,  I  am  most  lamentably  persuaded  of  the  fact  that  (cootniyto 
the  good,  brnutlful  poetical  iKhcf  of  Christians  and  deists]  goo<l  rcsnlts 
may  most  assuredly  he  obtnincd  from  infamous  means ;  aud  that,  just  u 
very  useful  and  brcad-giring  money  may  be  obtained  by  murder,  so  also 
very  reliable  and  applicable  knowledge  may  bs  obtained  by  vivisection. 
Hut  ja«t  on  account  of  my  reengnitiun  of  this  nasty  arrangement  of 
tilings  am  1  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  diminishiog  and  not  in- 
creasing its  nastiness;  just  because  I  am  persuaded  that  murder  may  give 
bread  wliich  nourtttlics  none  the  less,  do  I  want  to  e»tahtiali  that  it  is 
better  to  do  vithout  the  nourishment  and  refrain  from  the  murder.  I 
fully  believe  we  may  get  our  piraaures  out  of  Nature  by  violating  and 
torturing  bcr;  and  therefore  1  wish  to  show-  whether  wc  ought  to  get,  or 
to  want,  pleasnres  thua  to  bo  obtained.  In  short,  it  is  because  I  folly 
admit  that  vivisection  is  a    something  advantageous  to  mauktnd,  Uul 
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I  desire  to  pruvc  that  it  is  tin  ndvantago  which  mankind  is  hound  to 
forego. 

I  have  been  speaking,  I  know  full  well,  aioro  or  less  with  empty 
wflr<U,  or  words  which  those  who  choose  may  empty  of  all  meaning  or 
candidly  find  hollow.  For  in  the  first  place  I  have  spoken  of  vivisection 
as  entailing  horrom  and  heing  mi  abomination  ;  nnd  this   I  am  but  too 

twcU  aware  I  cannot  here  prove.  The  cool  and  rational  men  of  science, 
who,  being  not  indignant  at  evil  hnt,  at  most,  annoyed  at  intcrfcrcnce.can 
write  the  cool  and  rational  articles  on  the  vivisection  question  which  tho 
general  public  willingly  read,  cither  smile  benevolently  at  any  ideas  of 
horrors,  and  reduce  to  the  removal  of  a  thorn  with  a  needle  the  pains 
tthieU  must  be  nearer  the  day-loiig  tortures  of  Ravaillae  or  iJamicnsj 
or  reduce  the  real  entities  of  agony  into  mere  logical  ahstractious,  the 
cyphers  of  dialectics,  which  we  can  sec  shuflled  adroitly  about  as  wc 
might  watch  a  game  of  chess,  without  much  acnse  that  this  move  may 
mean  a  whole  and  c»mrDrtal>le  Imdy,  and  that  other  a  living  and 
agonized  carcass.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excellent  people  whose  heart 
is  against  vivisection,  and  whose  intellectual  interest  unfortunately  is 
not  for  it,  so  that  thry  can  naively  talk  of  vivisection  as  if  it  were  the 
amuseracut  of  perverse  ami  idle  brutes,  do  their  best  to  let  the  public 
know  that  viriseclioii  is  a  generic  name  for  torture;  but  they  publish 
their  fact*  iu  pamphlets  far  too  full  of  the  "Xferciful  God"  and  tho 
"  Faithful  l)c^;"  they  try  to  persuade  that  the  greatest  pliyaiologists  do  not 
know  the  interests  of  their  own  science;  theyajipeal  to  mere  uhstruelions 
of  mercy  auil  justice,  which  every  utilitariou  will  dispute;  they  give 
what  ought  to  he  statistics  of  pain  the  appearance  of  missionary  tracts; 
and  the  result  is  that  the  men  and  women  whose  sympathies  tend  towards 
science  ^siuiply  throw  aside  as  so  much  sentimental  twaddle  what  arc  iu 
many  cases  collections  of  cUracts  from  physiological  handbooks  and 
periodicals  as  carefully  arranged  with  page,  hue,  and  cver>'  other  kiud 
of  reference  aa  the  quotations  in  any  scientific  work  ;  what  arc  in  reality 
must  overwhelming  judicial  evidence  that  experimentation  on  living 
auimuU  is  a  system  of  long-protracted  agonies,  the  very  recollection  of 
which  is  cuongh  to  make  the  soul  sick  as  with  a  whiff  and  an  after< 
taste  from  a  moral  sewer.*  I1ins  the  evidence  against  vivisection  Is  read 
and  re-read  mainly  by  the  people  who  have  thoroitghly  made  up  their 
minds  against  it,  and  to  whom,  for  thr  most  part,  scirntilic  facts  have 
uo  sort  of  interest ;  while  the  minde  capable  of  judging  of  the  scientific 
reasons  for  couliiiuing  the  practice  uud  the  moral  reasons  for  suppreestug 
it,  the  minds,  therefore,  by  whom  the  question  can  really  bo  weighed 
and  judged^  arc  permitted  to  know  of  vivlscetiuu  ouly  as  much  as  its 
profcsacd  advocates  feel  inclined  to  tell  them.     That  vivisection  is  not 

•  Tlicvte  trho  Lavo  en  time  or  opiiortiiDity  far  rcforring  Ui  ttio  originBl  phyciologioal 
tiTiitisf*.  lia-rnlUinkii.  unci  jotim:il(,  may  i-eJiJ  witii  much  [irollt  Unrou  Wolwr'i  "I-olti!Tkiiuni«r 
dar  Wiiwrnnnrhiift,"  of  wliirh  thofw  nxi«t»  an  Knirlitli  fr.inil.itioii  M'llli  sn  iinporbknt  spponilii ; 
aluo  M.  Sdinll's  recent  volume.  '"AycKiiitii"  (lAiiaMiiir,  Imcr  ut  Paiyol).  No  oDvoin regret 
iiiiiiu  bUlurly  ilikn  1  do  tlio  Hnlucky  tlnvotir  ot  Matii&eiit,  rLcUni'.-,  >od  nligioa  (it«n  t« 
tb«sc  ailminible  collvctioos  of  ftutfaoriMd  fnota. 
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merely  the  pricking  ofan  occoaiou&l  guinva-pig,  or  tite  dissection  of  wliai 
ia  rirtually  u  corpse,  eiiicc  auicsthctics  have  killed  seusatiou ;  that  it  is 
©veiy  luanuer  of  horrible  mutilation,  ulceration,  racking  irith  electricity, 
poisun'ini^  by  dnigs  or  by  cxcisioa  of  excretory  organs,  baking,  flaying,  and 
dissecting  of  an  Roimalcaost  oricn  not  only  normally  scneicivc  but  raised 
to  a  frightful  couilition  of  morbid  eensitiveness  by  the  motor-ncnre 
paralyxiug,  but  senBory-uervc  excitant  called  curare ;  that  all  tliis  is  the 
case  £  cauuot  here  prove,  nor  can  Iiojie  to  induce  aelf-iiatisfied  or  ncrrotiii 
people  to  resort  to  pliyaiologicn)  liandbooka  and  mogaxines  in  order 
voluntarily  to  alter  thrii  opinions  or  turn  their  stomachs  by  the  detaili 
therein  to  be  fonnd.  ilut  1  am  not  irriting  for  either  of  thcje  classo", 
but  for  the  intellectual  wavcrcrs  vlio  may  ooDscieutiousty  desire  to  seek 
out  the  facts  and  vcigb  the  moral  arguments  for  themselves;  for  tboAe  who, 
although  half  converted  to  the  legilimacy  of  vivisection,  may  be  willing 
to  giTc  weight  to  tlircc  sorts  of  evidence  besides  that  contained  in  the 
books  which  thi-y  have  hitherto  Iwcn  unable  or  unwilling  to  read  :  Ist,  that 
it  is  preposterous  to  Hupposv  that  a  moral  tumult,  followed  by  a  moral 
crusade  such  as  is  presented  by  the  nnti-viriscction  sgitntion,  could  arise 
nowadays  and  continue  for  scrcral  years,  unless  tbcro  vcre  a  rery 
seriouti  and  real  evil  to  produce  and  mniotaiu  them ;  Zn(\,  that  the 
habit  of  asserting  the  moral  right  to  inflict  great  suffenng  in  the  serrioe 
of  humanity,  after  having  argued  and  insisted  that  vivisection  does  not 
entail  suffering  worth  the  mention,  proves  pretty  plainly  that  those  who 
can  argue  that  they  have  a  right  to  inllict  pain  do  not  iKlicve  that  lher« 
is  no  i>aiQ  in  the  matter;  and  3rd,  that  the  men  who,  perceiving  that 
Tiviscction  being  scicntillcally  and  medically  valuable  to  mankind,  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  service  reuderrd  to  mankind  quite  out- 
weighs the  iniquity  committed  toanimalx,  are  not  likely  to  consider  that 
an  cKtraordiuury  correctness  of  statement  b  to  be  preferred  to  aa 
aUcviatiou  of  human  ignonincc  and  misery.  These  three  rcasouii, 
having  been  properly  weighed,  may,  I  think,  determine  some  of  my 
readers  to  ^eck  for  the  facts  of  tlic  case  themselves  rather  than  accept 
the  statements  of  men  obviously  interested  in  hiding  away  or  garbling 
the  evidence;  and,  until  they  have  read  with  their  own  eyes  the  descrip- 
tions published  by  physiologists  of  the  experimenta  which  come  under  the 
head  of  vivisection,  1  hope  also  will  persuade  them  to  accept  my  atatcmettt 
that  viviaectional  practices  entail  the  intllctiou  of  manifold  and  prolongol 
torture  upon  many  thousands  of  beasts  all  over  the  civilised  globe; 
having  done  which,  they  will  he  ready  to  proceed  to  the  discuaaiOQ  of 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  case. 

Grnntwl  that  the  pnins  of  vivisection  arc  a  reality  (which  the  adrocatca 
of  the  practice  rarely  grant,  except  for  the  snke  of  argnineut),  what  b 
the  moral  code  referring  to  which  I  can  assert  that  such  paina  may  not 
be  legitimately  iuflictcd  ?  The  code  is  one  of  double  aspect,  a  sort  of 
Janus,  which,  looked  at  from  one  aide,  is  very,  very  old — indeed,  so  old  as 
to  he  somewhat  obcoltrtu  ;  and  looked  at  from  the  other  side  ia  quite  new 
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and  younj; — indccil,  of  siicli  recent  birth  as  to  be  scarcely  accepted.  What 
wc  call  it  vhcn  wc  look  nt  its  rejuvettnted  fane,  kc  sliall  see  prcseutly  ; 
the  name  that  is  given  to  tliU  code  when  leen  in  ita  venerable  age,  is 
HonoHT.  The  coHc  of  honour  is  the  cocic  of  justice,  enforced  not  upou 
police-wfttched  men  by  the  judge  and  the  hangman,  but  by  the  self- 
ecmtinisiitg:  couscience  on  the  uDliaoipcrcd  vill.  This  old  code  of 
honour  forces  us  to  refrain  frotu  a  variety  uf  sets  of  actions  wholly  apart 
from  the  consideration  of  tlicir  ultimate  result  upon  ouKclvox  ;  actions 
which,  in  Bomecirenmstiuices,  may  be  disadvautagvoiis  aud  dangerous,  but 
in  other  circumstnncts  fsnch  n»  those  of  the  Rcnaifisaure  princclets  philo- 
sophized by  Machiavelli,  and  the  scrcntccnlh-ct'iitury  gentry  instructed 
in  direction  of  the  inlrnlha  hy  the  Jesuit  casuists)  may  bcj  on  the  contrary 
safe,  advantageous,  and  delightful  to  the  prrEOna  uudcrtukiiig  tbem. 
Among  such  actioua  which — tho  back  of  the  |>olicc  being  conrcolcntly 
turned  or  th«  supreme  jurisdiction  of  one  class  over  another  being 
thoronglJyrccogiiisicd — honour,uevertbeles8,  insists  upon  men  and  women 
deaiMling  from,  may  be  mentioned:  robbery,  which  is  seizing  advantages 
fay  force  which  cannot  be  resisted  by  other  force;  deceit,  which  is 
obtaining  odrontagiLs  by  telling  untruths,  which  are  not  resisted  by 
doubt  nor  retaliated  by  untruth,  but  acted  on  ns  truths;  clieatiugt 
■which  is  making  another  stake  all  where  be  can  win  nothing,  while  we 
stake  nothing  and  can  win  all;  and  a  variety  of  similar  actions,  the 
tcudcucy  of  which  i^  to  iriL-roanc  instead  of  diminishing  the  inequality  of 
■  chances  of  good  and  bad.  This  code  of  honour,  which  in  our  tolerably 
tnoralized  civitixatlou,  ii  often  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  en* 
lightened  seUiii^hiiess,  docs  yet  suDietimes  appear  in  opposition  to 
that  nobler  kind  of  selfisbucM,  that  selfishness  immolating  self  but 
immolating  also  others,  which  asks  for  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greater  number.  The  greatest  number  insisting  upon  obtaining  the 
greatest  good  are  sometimes  liable  to  receive  from  the  principle  of 
hononr  a  rebuke  :— What  right  have  you  to  the  good  which  jou  have 
not  earned,  and  which  belongs  to  others?  What  right  have  you  to  a 
diminutioa  of  the  pain  mixed  up  with  your  pleasure,  by  a  diminution  of 
tho  pleasure  which  is  mixed  up  with  your  neighbour's  pain?  If  this 
other  ma!),  or  class,  or  nation  is  to  lend  you,  for  your  benefit,  its  work, 
its  happines!),  its  life,  how  sonu  will  come  the  day  when  to  this  man, 
or  cloKii,  or  nation,  maimed  or  beggared  in  your  service,  you  will  re|»ay 
with  acciimnlated  interest  the  good  which  all  this  while  has  ceased  to 
be  enjoyed?  This  says  the  principle  of  honour,  and  this  docs  it  say  to 
the  men  who  wish  to  have  for  physiology  the  same  unUmitcd  freedom 
of  experiment  permitted  toother  sciences  which  deal  with  senseless 
elements  or  vegetables.  For  the  real  horror  of  riviscction  is  not, 
however  it  may  express  itself,  the  horror  at  something  piteous,  but  the 
horror  at  somctliing  dishonourable;  it  is,  vaguely  furmuluted  as  it  may 
be,  and  strangely  confused  with  iden-s  of  mercy,  not  tho  shrinking  with 
srhicfa  we  may  contemplate  some  inevitable  or  righteously  indicted  pain. 
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tbc  pain  of  the  starvinj;  poor  wliom  we  cannot  relieve,  the  paia  of  the 
tick  vrctcbcs  vhom  ire  cannot  cure,  the  pniu  of  tbc  hounded  crinii&al 
wbom  we  must  punish:  it  is  the  shrinking  at  tbc  idea.  Dot  of  pain,  fl 
hut  of  injustice  ;  it  is  the  feeling,  not  of  ^Tin[tathy  with  misery,  but  of  ^ 
indigufttiou  ngaioitt  fraud.  Shall  pain  not  he  inflicted  on  a  fcv,  that  it 
mny  be  spared  to  the  nianj  ?  Yes,  if  the  few  arc  part  of  the  many,  and 
shore  equally  vith  the  others  the  chance  of  sufferiug,  and  cqunlly  with 
the  uthent  the  chance  uf  tiencritiug  thereby;  No,  if  the  few  are  separate 
from  the  many,  if  they  alone  can  li»e,  and  tlicy  alone  cannot  irin. 
Otherwise,  the  many  arc  simply  playing  with  the  few  a  gnme  of  loaded 
(lice  :  the  ni»ny  arc  really  not  flta-kiog,  and  are  bound  to  wiu  ;  the  few 
«re  really  excluded  from  winning,  and  arc  forced  to  stake.  Tbat  ihc 
few  nrc  often  deliberately  sacrificed  to  the  many  is  most  trtie  :  tic 
soldier  who  slowly  dies  abandoned  on  the  field  of  battle,  is  sacriticed  lo 
the  people  at  home  ;  hut  the  soldier  is  originalty  |«irt  of  those  at  home — 
he,  as  n  child,  has  eaten  the  bread,  the  corn  of  which  would  Iiave  been 
traniiilcd,  he  has  been  sheltered  under  the  roof  which  would  haTC  been 
burnt,  he  haa  Ix-cn  protected  in  mind  and  body  by  the  whole  ciriliia- 
tioQ  which  would  bare  been  mined,  bad  not  other  men  becu  si  ogled  ^ 
out  to  fight  and  die  miserably  in  defence  of  the  country.  Nay,  when  f 
in  the  course  of  biutory  we  see  whole  claases  and  nations  temporarily 
sacrificed  for  tbc  beneRt  of  others,  those  classes  and  nations  bare  yet  in 
the  long  run  beuefitetl ;  since,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feudal  serfs 
negro  slavts,  the  very  apprcaniuu  meant  the  predominance  of  tbc 
and  race  most  capable  of  improvement,  which  inevitably  led  to  a  raising 
of  level  even  for  the  temporarily  sacrificed  class  or  nation,  and  of 
wliich  that  sacrificed  class  or  nation  would,  if  let  alone,  have  been  in- 
eapahle ;  morcoTcrj  that  very  class  or  nation  ttacrifienl  nt  oue  bistorica] 
moment  to  another  class  or  uutiou,  owed  ranch  of  wbatever  adrantagw 
itself  enjoyed  to  the  sucririce  to  it  of  a  class  or  natioo  cquallr  inferior: 
the  whole  movement  is  one  of  taking  tbc  good  with  the  bad,  being 
refunded  in  process  of  time  for  Ihe  evil  to  which  one  is  submittiug,  w 
refunding  some  other  by  one's  xuffering  for  the  erila  often  by 
which  one  has  benefited.  The  system  is  hortsb,  but  it  is  in  the 
loDg  run  equitable:  "  Vou  have  inherited  an  incurable  duease ;  bat 
have  you  not  also  inherited  therewith  a  certain  fortune,  n  certain 
intelligence  ?"  "  In  this  particular  efl*c  I  have  inherited  a  disease, 
but  1  have  inherited  neither  fortune  nor  intelligence — that  is  unjost,'' 
"  But  had  you,  like  your  neighbour  yonder,  inherited  at  once  good 
health, fortune,  and  intelligeticc^  would  you  deem  that  unjust?"  "No." 
"'ITicu  accept  your  chance  in  peace."  Thus  goes  tlic  great  lottery. 
But  in  reality  there  is  neither  ko  much  chance  nor  so  much  iueqiutltty. 
We  all  participate  in  the  good  and  the  had  of  our  ccighbaurg.  Our 
pareiils  have  suflered  that  we  might  be  prosperous ;  our  children  may 
sutler  because  we  have  been  prosperous ;  and  moreover,  in  reality,  the 
aulTcring  is  greatly  of  oiu-  own  making,  or  of  the  making  of  those  who 
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Ic  fur  118  aho  our  pleasure.  The  mass  of  mankind  Is  a  sea.  of 
conat&ntly  sbiftiug  utonia:  not  onu  but  has  at  ot:e  moment  bceu  iu  every 
place^  or  will  at  otio  moment  be  brouglit  tlicrc.  Tic  vave  tUat  rises  U 
the  water  that  has  just  sunk,  the  water  which  lia*  jiist  sunk  is  the  wave 
whidi  win  next  rise.  Aud  where  the  conscienceless  movement  of  things 
brings  to  one  mnn  the  power  of  making  himself  more  fortunate  by 
making  his  neighboiir  less  fortiinntej  when  after  having  fed  one  man 
into  Btrciigth  and  starved  another  into  weakness,  it  oflers  to  the  strong 
an  opporinnity  of  snatching  the  remaining  fiiod  of  tie  weak,  something 
intcrpoaca  and  snys  "  No"^ — and  that  somethinp,  thfit  further  c<ina]izer 
of  iiisufBcieiitly  balanced  good  and  evil,  is  hononr.  Now  such  a  con- 
dition of  fliietuation,  of  giring  nod  taking,  of  disimhtirsing  and  reim* 
biirsing,  does  not  exist  where  two  classes  are  sn  ntlerly  separate  that  tho 
one  nhich  suffers  does  not  profit  even  evcntnally  by  the  result  of  its 
aufferiags.  The  advantages  which  may  accrue  from  the  vitriarirtion  of 
animals  arc  of  two  Rorta  :  the  direct  and  le38  important  ones  being  thn 
dctai],  improvement  iu  medicine;  the  indirect  and  more  important  onca 
being  the  advance  of  knowledge  upon  questions  intimately  conKcelcd 
with  the  great  and  almost  social  and  religious  prublcms  of  niiiul  and 
matter;  but  thusc  adtantnges  are  both  of  them  advantages  to  mankind, 
for  it  is  not  mcretj  n  lie^  but  a  stultification,  to  pretend  that  nnimnU 
will  gain  anything  cfjuivalent  to  tlie  suQVrin^'a  of  viviscelionj  bv  the 
improvement  of  veterinary  medicine,  of  tlic  greater  kindness  of  mankind, 
aincc  it  is  evident  that  the  remedy  for  such  igcoranec  or  inhumanity  ns 
ciiets  i*  to  them  mueh  greater  than  the  evil — in  short,  a  case  of  chopping 
off  the  heitd  to  cure  its  uehing,  These  advnntngcs  are  lliercfore  simjily 
advantages  to  mankind;  advatituges  bought  at  the  ex^iensc  of  ottier 
creatures.  And  the  buying  of  such  advantages  for  one  class  at  the  cx- 
pOQCC  of  auother  is,  as  I  Imve  suid,  dishonourable.  l)ut,  people  answer, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  immutable  code  of  honour — there  is  uo  rule 
without  e-sccptious.  There  are  cases  where  it  may  be  more  moral,  and 
therefore  more  honourable,  to  lie  nnd  even  to  steal  than  to  let  rcnpect 
for  truth  or  respect  for  property  entail  agony  on  those  whom  we  eaa 
help ;  morality  eau  mean  only  the  right  course,  and  in  many  an  instance 
the  right  course  may  be  to  do  the  tiling  theoretically  wrong,  bat  prac- 
tically right,  because  the  theory  haa  not  tnkcn  special  circurastancca 
into  account.  This  sounds  plausible  enough,  niul  of  a  higher  kind  of 
morality.  Kut  all  morality  which  is  eccentric  and  dwells  in  higher 
isolation,  is  no  morality  at  all.  It  i^  most  true  that  life  is  so  cunipli- 
cated  and  so  ill-organised  that  exeeptional  eases  do  occur,  where  the  law 
is  in  the  wrong,  the  eriminni  in  the  right.  IJut  we  cannot  legislate  for 
such  exceptions,  nor  does  society  ever  do  so  except  at  its  rost.  If  one 
of  the  angels  of  good  had  remained  shut  out  of  the  heavenly  fortress,  and 
its  hilly  body  were  on  the  point  of  being  trampled  by  the  spirits  of  evil, 
the  postern  of  heaven  could  not  be  opened,  for  with  that  cue  spirit  of 
good  would  rush  in  a  thousatid  devils.     Good  aud  evil  are  unfortunately 
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often  mixed,  but  wc  ciiinot  tet  past  tlic  evil  in  order  to  obtain  the  go 
Morulity,  be   it  remembered,   deals  witli  frigbtfuUy  liugc    masscsj  aci 
mosses  one  fttom  of  wbicU  being  displnccd,  the  vholc  mar  crash  on 
our  heads,     This  bus  loug  been  tacitly  rccoguized  by  insnktud :  that 
certiiio   nctions,   in   tbein»elvcs   nhailr   iuiliU'ei'eut,  give    a  nomau  tlie 
opportunity  for  bcioK  unchaste,  and  as  society  ctDiiot  actually  wituea 
the  uiicbastc  action,  but   only  these   indifferent  ncLiona    by  which  it  \* 
nurrouDded,  society  is  forced  to  punish  as  unchaste  every  woman  wtia 
indulges  iu    these   indiflcrcnt  actious;  yet  au  honest  vomau  may  col 
only  honestly  commit  tlicm,  but  may  even,  under  certain  circumstance^  m 
be  forced  by  some  serious  moral  oblij'alion  to  tbcir  committal.      Thitf 
society  knows,  but  being  unable  to  plant  a  fence  round  the  ditch  itself, 
it  is  obliged  to  rail  over  a  Inrf^er  spncc  of  ground,  in  itself  perhsp»  ^uita  h 
safe,  and  the  laws  of  honour  have  to  be  drawn  tif;hter  instead  uf  slackcc^ 
So  also  is  it  with  vivisection.     There  is  a  medirerni  legend  which  lelU 
lioff  a  nobte  and  beneliceot  knight,  suriiamed  the  {K>or  Henry,  might  bare 
been  cured  of  a  loatluome  disease,  and  his  strong  heart  and  arm  girca 
back  to  Christendom,  by  means  of  a  bath  in  the  blood  of  a  very  insi^a 
licant  little  peasant  wench,  tvclre  jcars  old,  and  of  no  wie  to  any  on 
The  adrocatcsof  ^ivtacctiou  are  fond  of  placing  before  as  a  rc-edition 
this  talD,  showinj;  that  the  refusal  to  sacrilice   a  few  dogs  might  widow 
the  world  of  some  noble  spirit  and  cheat  it  of  hu  vorka;  but  they  drav 
the  conclusion,  ronlranr  to  that  of  Ilurtmann    von  Aue'a    poem,  flint 
the   di-shonmir  would   consist    not  in  the  acceptiug,  but  iu  rcfnaing  the 
bath    of  bliirxl   for  their  hero.     This  is  one  of  thoM  exceptional  cues 
in  favour  of  which  mankind  is  ever  and  anon  requested,  by  romaooe 
vrtlcrs  and  Jesuit  casiusts,  to  change  its  cwlc  of  honour.      Now  it  is 
possible  that  if  morality  were  composed  of  mere  single  cases,  instead  of 
being  a  must  compact  mass,  easily  upaet  by  tampering  with  unc   pvt, 
that    tlie    blood  hath  uf  vivisection  might  be  honourably  prescribed  br 
one  inestimable  Knight  Henry;  although  1  think  that  the  inestimable 
man  would  be  cleaner  with  his  tcpmsy  than  with  that  blood  which  had 
washed  it  olf,      But    oa   suoh  things  as  single  cases  do  not  in  reality 
exist  for  the  legislator,  and  must  be  treated,  ))eing:  specialities,  only  bj 
attempting  special  things  to  prevent  their  rccnrrcncc;  the  permission  to 
vimccl  three  particular  dogs  to  save  one  particular  man  in  the  excep- 
tional   rase  nhicli   might  occur  once  in  a  thousand  years  of   that  man 
being  such  that  the  re-it,  not  only  of  muukiud,  but  of  beastkind,  wonU 
suffer  by  his  Iu!i3,  would  mean  in  reality  the  permission  to  vivisect  an 
unlimited  nnmlicr  of  beasts  all  over  the  world  with  no  direct  object,  aiut 
merely  because  wc  know  that  the  advauec  of  science  will  improve  the 
condition  of  mankind   at   large,  aud  of  any  stray  invaluable  man  who 
nay    be    included    among   its    millions   of    volui-lcss    uumskulla    and 
scoundrels.     This  would  mean  by  analogy  that  in  order  that  one  bonest 
woman  might  not  unjustly  be  accused  of  being  no  belter  than  she  ahouU 
be,  all  the  weak  ami  Itestily  women  in  Christendom   should    1m;   enablrd 
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io  sin  nnuoticcd  and  irith  inopanity.  For  in  reality  tlie  adcnissioa  of 
the  legitimacy  of  viTiaection  moaos  not  one  operation  for  one  case,  but 
a  systPiiulic  torturing  of  thouBaocU  of  Ijcasts  all  over  the  world  during 
hundreds  of  ;ca»,  in  order  to  obtain  vliatever  adrantngea  may  result 
titcrcfroni.  And  irbcn  this  viviscctional  poetic  episode  is  reduced  to 
prose,  wlicn  the  unique  Kniglit  Henry,  the  sariour  of  tlio  world,  is 
^ilioira  to  mean  ail  the  Toms,  Dickn,  and  Willicn  of  mankind — to 
diminish  aomc  of  the  physical  and  moral  acbca  iaberent  ioirhoso  other- 
wise daily  iinprovlrifi  lives  wc  are  a«kL'd  to  turn  into  ficrec  agony  the 
mere  physical  life  which  la  all  that  the  tliuuaanda  of  beasts  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  hundreds  of  years  posacss  or  ever  enn  possess;  vben  we  bavo 
seen  the  real  state  of  the  case,  can  wc  deny  that  the  legalization  of  viri- 
section  would  he  the  uutborization  of  a  huge  theft,  of  a  casting  of 
loaded  dice — a  gigantic  magnifying  of  that  act  of  taking  all  tlio  profits 
for  ourselves  and  giving  all  tbc  risks  to  another,  which  in  its  pettieat 
and  most  individual  form  means  to  a  man  indelible  dishonour  ? 

Honour,  dishonour — very  finc-soundiog  words,  but  meaning  how 
much  ?  Figments,  useful  enough  in  their  day  when  only  figmeuLs  bad 
power;  cifctc  expressions  inherited  from  a  time  (answers  my  historical 
aud  sociological  fVicud),  when  it  appears  that  people  committed  abomina- 
tions with  much  greater  impunity  tliau  uunadays.  This  code  nf  honour 
vs  scicntiiicolly  merely  n  miucum  curiosity.  True  enough.  Dut  rcmcm- 
ber  what  I  said  when  we  began  our  moral  discussion,  about  the  standard 
by  which  wc  were  going  to  judge  vivisiictioii  bciug  a  sort  of  Janus,  pre- 
senting a  very  old  aud  a  very  new  face.  The  old  face  I  have  spoken  of ; 
it  is  this  god  of  otbcr  dayjt,  called  Honour.  But  there  Is  another  face-, 
or  rather  the  same  thing  presents  n  younger  one  seen  from  the  other 
side.  And  this  newer  face  ia  what  is  called  evolntiounl  momlily.  For 
the  old  name  aud  the  new  mean  but  one  thing.  The  old  code  of  things 
to  be  done  and  things  to  be  avoided,  wbioh  mcd  to  be  considered  as  a 
mysterious,  inexplicable  something,  of  no  particular  origin,  miraculously 
given,  1  suppose,  is  in  truth  a  now  intelligible  something,  whose  reason 
and  origin  we  understand.  As  tbc  sudden  word  of  command  by 
which  things  were  created,  is  now  understood  as  the  mere  inevitable 
udJQstment  and  development  of  pbyttical  things,  ao  alao  this  old  principle 
of  liononr  is  now  eoniprfbctisihle  as  the  instinct,  the  ingrainctl  habit 
due  to  age*  of  deliberate  choice,  of  preferring  certain  sets  of  raotires 
to  certain  other  ones.  For  aa  onr  physical  nature  has  licen  evolved  by 
the  selection  and  survival  of  those  physical  forms  which  am  in  harmony 
with  the  greatest  numlier  of  pliysical  circumstances;  so  also  has  our 
moral  nature  been  evolved  by  the  more  and  more  conscioaa  choice  of  tbc 
motives  including  consideration  for  the  greatest  number  of  results  from 
our  actions,  of  the  motives  which,  instead  of  merely  enlarging  the  sbapc- 
IcM  and  functioulcss  moral  polyp-jelly  of  tgo,  work  out,  diversify  and 
unify,  lick  into  shape,  the  complicated  mora!  organism  of  society,  with 
all  its  ioDumcrable  and  wondrously  co-ordioatcd  limbs  and  functions. 
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And  thus  liascvolvctl  itself  that  vhieb  vas  fonncrly  caUed  Honour^  aail 
whose  other  name  U  natural  morality  :  tbe  prefereucc  of  justice  to  expedU 
cjicj'.    Slowly  and  with  difficulty,  iudeed  ;  crcry  single  prefL-rencc  of  righiM 
to  desire  Iianng  beeu    us   a  tuucb  which  has  uiuuldcd  Ibe  Muudtrliifl 
inntinct  ioto    existence;    ercry  aiii^clc    |»rcfereiicc    of  dc&irc    to    tigbt 
h&rtng  bccQ  the  rude  thvitaUog  vbich  obliterates  the  Dmccnt  fonn; 
CTcry  stogie  just  nctioii   tnaking  easier  a  score  of  juet  actioiu,  even 
single    unjust    doeiaioD    baviog    begotten  a    score    of    faturc    DDJiut 
decinions.      A  vtry  arduous  work  has  been  this  making  of  man's  coo- 
acicBce,  wliicb  st'euis  to  be  at  ouce  tlie  greatest  requinile  aud  llie  nunt 
croniiing  perfection  of  tbe  evolution  of  aocicty ;  for  if  mere  overbaltufc 
of  ptcaaurc  above  jiiiiu  had  becu  the  highest  goal  of  our  gradual  evola- 
tiou,  evolution  mi;;bt  Lave  cudcd  with  those  half-cxiatiug  thiugs  vboac 
happiness  i«  more  complete  than  that  of  the  mm%  noble  mind.     And 
the  makiog  of  man's  conscience  lias  lieen  the  evolution  of  u  spiritual 
organism  which  perceives  and  clioO!!cs  justice  within  ranges  cter  sod 
ever  extending:  justice,  at  flrst  (when  the  moral  i«igbt  was  a  ntere  titil- 
lating alboverishucsi  on  the  contart  of  some  adjuceut  tliiug,  and  the 
moral  limlis  were  fusteticd  like  those  oi  a  Unipel  to  one  a|>ot)  limited  to 
the  mere  family,  then  to  tbe  tribe,  then  to  the  class  and  tbe  race  ;  oad 
nowMlnyn,  when  the  timea  of  justice,  limited  to  clnss  and  race,  are  sepa- 
rated from  UR  by  barely  a  century, — nay,  by  barely  a  score  of  year*, — 
extending  to  whatever  can  feelj  to  whatever  can   hwe  \K»  poor  little 
portion    of   happincu  exchanged    by  fraud    and  violence    for   miterj. 
Nature,   many  tell  us,   ia  not  thun  just;  itlte  uses  a%  her  iuatrumeiila 
starvation,  pestilence,  coutinuoua  sacrifice  of  weaker    to  stronger;  aad 
Nature  having  made  us,  shall  wc  be  wiser  or  more  pbarisaical  llian  abci' 
Sut  this  Nature  of  which  yon  speal:,  what  is  she,  when  you  tear  away 
the  allegorical  and  mythical  rags  of  religion  with  which  wc  still  mama 
up  our  scicntitic  conecptiotis  ?      What  is  this  Nature  ?  cunteodiDg  forec*, 
a  chnoa  which  baa  not  made  ns,  but  out  of  which  we  bare    gradually 
emerged.     If  Nature — that  is,  the  course  of  cootinually  claabiug  aiid 
reacting  events — bus  been  unjust,  why  should  we  be  uujust,  who  ut 
not  an  abstraction  formed  out  of  abstmct  ideas,  but  living  men  ami 
women,  with  eyes  and  ears  to  see  and  bear,  and  minds  to  judge  and 
wish  and  hope  aud  choose  ;  why  should  we,  with   our  reason  aud  coo- 
scieuce,  pretend    to  take  lessons  from  a  lacre  abstract  cotitj,  a  mere 
expression  by  which   we  symbolize   phenomena?     Indeed,  wc  do  not; 
and  had  we  done  bo,  society  would  never  have  existed. 

Hence,  when  I  say  that  honour  rigccts  vivisection  as  an  ntijust  and 
cheating  practice,  I  mean  thereby  alno  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  highest  result  of  our  gradual  evolution.  I  mean  that  by  preferring  in 
tbin  ease  the  advantages  which  our  race  might  gain  at  tbe  exp'^oac  of 
vholesale  aud  prufitlexs  agony  to  another  race, we  arc  laying  obliterating 
Gngei-s  upon  those  delicate  moral  features  which  have  thus  alowty  and 
arduously  beeu  mouhled  into  shaiw.     For,  in  tbe  &rst   place,  we 
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deliberately  buyiag  otir  good  witL  the  eril  of  others^  aod  thus  rtuniiug 
counter  to  tlie  great  moral  principle  of  obtaining  ndvnntagc  only  in  return 
for  advantage,  of  being  Rpsreil  paiti  only  by  apRring  it,  of  niakiog  the 
actioiiB  of  nicn  into  the  transactions  of  those  n-tio  barter,  lend,  ood 
repay,  instead  of  those  of  men  who  cheat  and  rob.  And,  In  the  second 
place,  this  great  inovcmciit  of  moral  retrogression  consists  of  a  number 
of  minor  moreoirnts  of  moral  retrogression.  For  wc  are  making  our 
perceptiou  of  the  evil  of  others  girc  way  to  our  perception  of  our  own 
desire:  we  art;  letting  oiirsclvca  slip  instead  of  holding  ourfclvcs  erect, 
and  thns  weakening  uur  moral  muRck.  \Vu  arc  diminishing  our  most 
precious  quality,  the  power  of  submitting  to  justice,  of  foregoing  our 
vri!«lic!(.  And  with  tbi«  weakening  of  our  moral  will,  goes  iiiei'itablv  the 
diminution  also  of  onr  moral  perception  ;  for  every  time  that  wc  prefer 
desire  to  riglit,  wc  not  only  increase  the  tyranny  of  covctousncsit,  but, 
by  jostling  tbe  one  wrong  choice  with  the  many  right  ones  which  all 
except  an  utterly  immoral  life  mn&t  contain,  wo  let  our  soul  lose 
its  keenness,  its  moral  scent :  it  endures  fuutuc&s,  gets  pimply,  weak, 
diseased,  sometimes  loses  u  limb,  and  always  loses  somewhat  of  it*  most 
precious  power,  of  its  elasticity,  ita  endurauce,  its  resistance.  More- 
over, every  time  that  we  prefer  desire  to  justice,  wc  arc  warping  not 
only  onr  momi,  but  also  our  intellectual  nature.  For  a  man,  who  is 
Dsturally  inclined  to  morality  and  thoughtful  as  well,  Suds  iu  hia 
life  Dumbers  of  opportunities  of  eschewing  evil,  and  doing  good  witli 
either  no  coet  at  all  to  hi<i  sclfishnesa,  ur  only  go  little  as  merely 
to  enhance  the  natural  pleasure  ivbicb  he  takes  in  virtue ;  thus  he 
develops  for  himself  a  moral  nature  in  wliicli  acknowledged  evil  cannot 
dwell  without  constant  moral  discomfort  from  its  presence;  hence 
if  the  temptation  of  some  evil  cbnicc  overcome  him,  he  will,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  houcsty  of  habits  aod  idculs,  be  anxious  to  persuade  himself 
that  this  choice  was  not  evil,  but  good;  be  will  persuade  himself  that 
what  was  culpable  self-indulgence  was  wise  self-sacrifice,  that  the  mud 
with  which  be  has  bespattered  himself  while  seeking  his  pleasure  is  the 
trace  of  honourable  moral  labour,  aiid  thus  he  will,  after  giving  way  to  a 
lower  motive,  listen  to  a  false  argumeut ;  and  strange  and  lamentable 
arc  the  sophisms  which  have  ever,  from  Plato  to  Machiavclli,  from  the 
wcll-intcntioncd  society- reorganizing  Jesuit  moralists  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  honest  and  humane  advocates  of  the  modern  vice  of 
vivisection,  followed  upon  a  choice  iu  which  the  desire  or  the  habit  ot 
evil  lias  conquered  the  |>ercoplion  of  good. 

And  thus,  after  baring  given  my  reasons  for  considering  that  the 
deliberate  choice  of  advaulngea  to  mankind,  bought  by  unrequited  and 
cheating  infliction  of  agouy  upon  creatures  who  cannot  participate  in 
the  gain,  while  they  austatu  all  the  loss,  is  a  rctrogreasiou  iu  the  x>aUi 
of  moral  evolution,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  preference  of  desire  to  right; 
I  wish  to  point  out  one  or  two  instances  of  the  blunting  of  moral 
judgment  and  at ullili cation  <^  iDtcUcctual  u^ument  irhieh  has  olrcadj 
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■ppeareil  as  an   iiieritable  secoQ<la.rj:  delurioratioD    bjr  the  side  of  t 
largest  principal   degradation   of  our  coasctencc.     Tbc   temptation  to; 
rccogniisc  vivisection  as  a  legitimate  practice,  is   to  anr  pcntoa  imbiuxl 
with  modern  scientific  rictva   &  vrrjr  great  tcmptationj  vivisection  meant 
ft  most  valuable  iD»trumciit,  or  ratiicr  a  most  raluable  short  cat,  for  the 
attaiamcnt  of  a  kind  of  knowledge,  uitli  which  are  ooDiiectud  uoc  oal<r 
a  great  numbor  of  problems  of  \nn\y  tmd  «uiil,  of  prcaoat  aud  future  lifc^ 
of  moml  health  and  disease,  having  an  almoal  religions  importance  ta 
us,  who  bare  forsworn  our  old  creeds ;  but  also  a  kind  of  knowledge  st 
the  same  time  l>cariiig  upon  the  actual  well-bciog  of  maakiod,  upon  the 
diminution  of  misery,  irhich  bas  become  the  mission  of  the   men  and 
vomcD  who  would  foroacrly  have  waited  their  coerg^ies  iu  pravcra  and 
crnsadcR.    It  is  n  practice,  thcrcforoj  which — to  us  who  arc  scarcely  weaned 
of  oar  beloved  old  creeds,  and  but  ill-accustomed  as  yet  to  tbe  rode 
braciiignessofa  new  faith  wliicli  merely  tells  us  to  do  ritrlit  without  reward, 
and  endure  pum  without  couipcusatiou, — still  cruviiig  t'ur  the  luiagiua.tii'e 
8Umulatit,tltc  almost  pbyeically  rnpturousseLf-uucouseiousaessofcooipleta 
surrender  tou  single  object, — Lousatill  so  unable  todispeoye  with  aHupcr- 
stitiou — is  iu  reality  au  iugrcdieut  iu  tbc  beady  eliiir  with  nliiub  wo  com- 
fort our  chilly  souls,  in  the  Rpiriluol  cordial  of  a  rdigion  of  acicnce  aod 
humankind  which  has  replaced  the  old  religion  of  Christ  nnd  Hiswoundt, 
until  the  world  lie  fit  for  the  religion  of  justice.      Ifeiicc  those,  and  th^ 
arc  among  the  noblest  of  us,  who  have  been  seeking  strength  and  warmth 
in  this  belief,  arc,  when  tbc  kcdsc  of  this  liorribte  ingredient    of  viri^ 
section  comes  home  to  tlicm,  tempted  b;  the  strongest  of  all  temptatioot, 
babit,  to  gulp  down  the  poisonous  moral  abuutbe  of  acquiescence  ib  in- 
justice tngethcr  with  tbc  streugtbeuing  and  purifying  things  with  wbidi 
it  tuiR  Inmeiitably  got  mingled.     They  have  not   the  strength    to  bear 
the  dreiLty  voul-chilliuess  which  they  Icdow  they  must  suffer  whilo  caK- 
fidlynnalyjiing  this  creed  of  complete  subservience  of  nil  good  to  bamao 
progrraa ;    tiicy  prefer  to  take  it  as  it  is,  and  they  persuade  themMircs 
that  all  its  iugrcdieuts  arc  good.     Th.xa  to  a  largo  clara   of   men,  not 
rocrcly  physiologists  and  physicians  dependent  upon   physiology,  but  a 
multitude  of  generous  thinkers  to  whom  the  idea  of  a  lots  to  scienos  or 
to  mediciDC  is  unendurable,  vivisocliou  has  become  as  much  a  vicious 
necessity  as  any  beastly  vice  to  a  sniuish    siuuer ; — a  necessity  whtcU 
it  has  become  necessary  to  their  couhcicucc  to  make  from  a  vice   into  a 
virtue,  or  at  least  to  exclude  from  any  moral  analysis.     Aud  while  they 
have  thus  aupbisticated  or  ^ilcuced  their  own  conscience  into  acquiescence 
with  evil,  tbcir  example — the  example  of  men  eager  in  the  caa«c  of  good 
which  is  agreeable  to  them,  enniest   ngaiiut  evil  with  vhicb    they  do 
not  sympathize,  noble  with  all  that  nobility  which  is  iubcrcoi    iu  a  fiae 
ii&tui'c  and  costs  it   no  more   than  would  vice  to  a  vicious    one — ibc 
apparently  deliberate   sanction  of  vivisection  by  these  the  moral  ceuson  ■ 
of  our  day,  implies  also  the  blind  acquiescence  of  those  conscicniion*  ^ 
men  aud  women  who  feel  that  tlicy  muat  accept  the  deciaioua  ou    light 
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and  wrong  of  their  intellcctuni  superiors.  Tliere  kIaikU  before  the  eyes 
of  tbe  houest  mediocrity,  wkiclt  in  all  such  matters  has  the  casting  vote, 
an  irresistible  array  of  saoctioii  of  Tivisection  bjr  mea  nho  are  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  new  philosophic  morality.  Itut  this  seeming 
stireiigth  is  mere  weakness,  this  ajiparently  energetic  decision  is  for  tlie 
most  part  mere  apathetic  acquiescence.  The  knowledge  that  vivisection 
19  rondnctvc  to  progress  of  ideas  nnd  liiiman.  welfare ;  the  sense  of  the 
solidarity  of  science,  of  free  thought  nJth  expt^riiucntalism  ;  the  hnbit  of 
abetting  anything  which  is  miidcrn  and  due  to  a  modem  movement;  all 
thi.tgocs  to  make  up  that  impoiiing  display  of  approbation  by  which  pro- 
gress, freedom,  gcneroii^j  thought  arc  made  responaibic  for  a  huge  net  of 
injustice.  Nay,  something  lower  than  all  this,  lower  and  yet  more  irre- 
sistible and  natural;  the  social  habit,  the  official  solidarity,  of  thinking 
men,  which  makes  the  hisCoriau,  the  philologist,  the  political  mau  meet 
the  phyaiolugist  oii  terms  of  familiarity,  perhaps  of  profussiuual  comrade- 
ship; and  which  has  fur  results  that  the  cU-Jiu-haudcd  man,  who  has  been 
writing  d£  Buddha,  or  Christ,  or  the  new  basts  of  morality,  who  has  been 
moralising  bock  slums  or  speaking  against  Nubian  slaTC-dcalcrs;  per- 
suading himself  that  there  must  be  a  frightful  deal  of  exaggeration 
in  the  stories  told  about  Professor  A'.'s  or  Dr.  B.'s  laboratory,  that 
Professor  A.  or  Dr.  B.  is  the  best  authority  about  bis  own  doings, 
that  his  own  statements  about  the  mere  tickling  pains  he  ioHicts,  nnd 
the  gallons  of  ana:stheties  which  he  employs,  arc  surely  the  most  re- 
liable; and  finally,  that  vivisection  must  be  perfectly  justifiable  and 
praiseworthy,  since  it  ia  ftractised  by  hia  colleague  and  friend.  Professor 
A.  or  Dr.  B.,  who  must  be  an  altogether  exemplary  man,  willing  to 
sacrifiee  liia  profession  and  bis  Fame  ou  the  least  suspicion  of  immorality, 
since  he  in  the  ueeessarycolleaguc  and  friend  of  himself,  the  uohlc,  humane, 
couscientiouH  writer  on  ethics  or  reformer  of  abuses,  'Phis  that  I  say 
may  seem  unjust ;  but  let  any  of  us  ask  his  conscience  bow  often  he  Ima 
MiccessfuUy  resisted  the  desire  of  believing  ia  tlie  moral  clcanucsa  of  the 
hands  which  he  is  forced  to  shake  in  comradeship,  or  pleased  to  squeeze 
in  friendship  and  admiration ;  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  one  of  the 
reasons  of  most  acquiescence  in  evil  has  not  always  been,  in  all  mnnkind, 
the  reluctance  to  perceive  the  foulness  and  injustice  and  cruelty  mixed 
np  with  the  greatness  of  our  heroes  nnd  our  gods. 

How  men  whose  noted  consciousness  and  wisdom  gives  them  the 
terrible  responsibility  of  being  moral  authorities,  may  yet  be  dragged  by 
the  irresistible  power  of  their  profcsaionaJ  curiosity  aud  reputation;  or 
may  insensibly  drift  by  natural  dislike  to  struggle  and  isolation,  into 
committing,  or  even  less  excusably  defcudiiig  evil,  I  have  tried  (o  point 
ont.  I  wish,  before  ending  these  notes,  to  give  one  or  two  illustrations  of 
the  kind  of  secondary  spiritual  degradations,  of  the  moral  auomolics,  the 
intellectual  stultifications,  the  self-contradictions,  and  fact-garbliugs 
which  almost  inevitably  result  from  a  preference  of  desire,  active  or 
[lassivc,  to  justice.     Everyone  has  read  the  vuious  papers  on  tlic  moral 
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bearing  of  vivisection  by  notoriously  most  honourable  men  and  diKtin- 
guislied  thinkers,  perhaps  I    may  ndil   sincere   pliilniUhropists^  like  Sir 
J.  Paget,   Mr.   Lowe,  Professor  Oven,  Dr.  Carpcuter,  and    FrofeasorM 
Virchow  ;  so  that   I  may  deal  collectively  with  some  of  the  arguments  ^ 
irhich  they  have  put  forwanl.  nod  ask  the  reader  to  judge  of  their  coa- 
Htstency   with  the  moral    and  philosophical  tenets  which  these    mtski 
&TOwedly  profess.     The  argument  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  that  moral  dntiuj 
exist  only  towards  those  possessing  moral  responsibility,  carriea  as  logic 
conclusion  that  infants,  idiots,  and  madmen  may  freely  be  maltreated, 
not  to  speak  of  their  being  rendered  useful  to  mankind  by  undergoing^ 
vivisection;  tlic  argument  of  Profi-ssor  Virchow,  tliat  a  man  may  in 
morality  inflict  whatever  pain  is  accessary  for  his  purposes  (for  rivisco 
tion,  like  all  rational  crime,  restricts  pain  to  the  strictly   necessary)  as 
long  as  he  docs  so  on  creatures  which  do  not  bcloug  to  some  other 
man,  but  arc  his  honestly  bought  chattels,  brings  the  great  German, 
thinker  into  close  intellectual  contact  with  the  slave-dealers  and  slave- 
owners  uhom  mankind  at  last  pronounced  unfit  to  judge  moral  ques- 
tioDS.     Anothci'    favourite    argument,    largely    employed  by    oil    thefl 
advocates  of  vivisection,  moraliics  this  practice  by  claiming  for  it  tbc 
right  of  being  endured  which  is  still  cnjoycti  by  a  number  of  barbarous 
aporta  and  practices  inherited   from  more  callous    days,   sports    ani' 
{ffacticcs  which  it  must    be  the  strenuous  wish  of  every  thinking  an 
feeling  mau  to  see  outgrown,  as  we  have  outgrown  many  auotber  naat; 
habit ;  and  this  argument,  this  le^timiring  of  a  new  kind  of  cruelty  liy 
the  survival  of  a  few  very  old  ones  from  among  the  number  which  cinU- 
zation  has  already  made  obsolete,    appears  to  me  not  over  consistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  climiuatiou  of  abominatiouA  aud  gradual  cleansing 
of  life  which  scientific  believers  have  accepted  in  exchange  for  the  old 
icsthetical  parndise  promised  by  Christianity.      Yet  another  and  cqnaLy 
favourite  argument    consists    in    confronting  us  with   all    the    Tariou 
advantages  which  we  have  reaped  at  the  expense  of  pain  and  injnsticej 
summoning    us  to  renounce  this  or  that  advantage  inherited  from  the 
past,  because  wc  cannot  be  quite  sure  whether  the  hands,  of  man  or 
fate,   which  got    ua   that   advantage  were   quite    dean,*    rcpresentiiig 
to  us  that  wc  have   been    mouldtd  by   a    cruel    and  unjust    nat' 
with    many    a   cruel   and  unjust   instrument ;     the  logical    result    of 
all  of  which    is  intended  to  be  that    if  our    forefathers    made    ibttf 
fortune  by  cheating  customers  or  robViLg  travellers,  we  ought  ourselvei 
to  condone,  if  not  to  practise,  the  same  kind  of  trade.     Tliia  is  not  an 
nrgumcDt,  it  i»  u  theatrical  effect,  iutcuded  to  stagger  the  cuoscieoce. 
"Arc  you  sure,"  eaya  the  devil  to  the  honest  woman,  '*  that  your  mother 
was  not  unchaste  and  that  you  yourself  arc  not  the  firnit  of  adultery  ?" 
Aud  this  also,  tliis  upsetting  of  the  moral  judgment  by  appenl  to  the 
imagination,  this  degrading  of  the  present  and  the  future  by  puinting  to 
the  ignoble  past,  seems  to  rue  more  akin  to  the  branding  and  training 
into  eternal  prostitution  of  the  woman  nho  hat  once  sinued,  than  to 
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tlin  principtft  ttat  man  is  for  ever  ow  the  mat!  fo  n  greater  moral  good,  and 
must  with  every  »tci>  leave  the  original  slums  further  bchiud  aud  cast  from 
him  tlieir  befouled  rags.  Thit  (as  it  appears  to  me)  flagrant  moral  con- 
tradiction due  tu  tbe  one  choice  of  evil,  is  summed  up,  almost  in  a  kind 
of  allegory,  hy  the  fact  that  the  flowL-r  of  moral  rlictoriciaus,  the  very 
prince  of  dainty  connuUsmrx  in  charily  aud  justice,  M.  Ernest  Kenan, 
writing — with  tht  somr  hand  that  had  n'ritten  of  Christ  "  for  all  those 
who  Bufiered" — the  superb  dracriptioii  oF  the  august  priest  of  truth, 
Claude  Bernard,  surrounded  by  the  fumes  of  the  blood  of  the  living 
beasts  whom  he  hod  poisoned  with  curare  into  a  state  "  of  the  most 
atrocious  suficrings"  (to  use  his  owu  words)  "  that  tbe  imagination  of 
man  can  conceive"  {Revue  des  deiu-  Mondes,  Sept.  1864,  p,  173).* 
Such  are  some  of  these  strange  coudt'scciisions  to  ignoble  moral  argu- 
ment into  which  the  desire  of  defeudiiig  vivisection  has  forced  meu  fully 
conacioua  of  right  and  wrong,  nay,  even  experts  in  moral  beouly.  I 
need  scarcely  aay  that,  the  principle  once  established  that  the  advaucc- 
ment  of  science  and  the  diminution  of  human  aches  is  the  highest  moral 
■  test,  it  mmt  have  become  a  positive  duty  to  sacrillcc  to  this  end  any 
Rcruptpn  not  only  as  to  infliction  ol'  p&in,  hut  also  as  to  the  mutilation 
and  diiifignrement  of  truth ;  of  which  any  one  who  will  note  the  Idiiu- 
mcrable  eras^ire  answers,  the  actual  flagrant  coutradiction^  in  statenieat, 
and  the  general  denial  of  the  evils  of  vivisection  registered  in  the  nine- 
book  of  the  Royal  Commission,  may  persuade  himself;  and,  if  he  desire 
further  persuaaion,  obtain  it  by  comparing  the  Tague  accounts  of  tho 
tramperj-  pains  of  vivisection,  tbe  mere  prickings  and  ticklings,  given 
in  the  reviews  by  various  eminent  pbyaiologlats  and  physicians  to  the 
suspicious  public  at  large,  with  what  may  be  found  in  any  advanced 
pbyaiological  handbook  or  physiological  periodical  in  the  way  of 
iDDumcrahle  udmirably  clear  recipes  for  day-long  torturinga-  Hnt 
the  degradation  of  a  wrong  moral  choice  carries  with  it  not  only 
horrid  prostitutions  of  conscience  but  melancholy  stultifications  of 
intellect ;  makes  not  only  honourable  men  argue  according  to  dis- 
honourable standards,  but  makes  intelligent  men  talk  rubhish.  Wlieu, 
for  instance.  Professor  Humphry  Las  said  that  nothing  has  shaken  his 
faith  in  the  moral  scnsitiveuean  of  Bnglishmcn  so  much  as  the  movement 
which  has  subjected  vivisection  to  moral  scrutiny;  vhen  Professor 
Owen  has  declared  that  a  day's  pigeon-shooting  in  one  place  inflicts 
more  agony  than  a  year's  physiological  experimentation  all  over  the 
world ;  when  Dr.  Wilks  has  stated  that  it  is  clear  that  in  the  anti- 
vivisection  agitation  the  real  motive  was  fear  of  atheism,  while  the  plea 
of  cruelty  was  a  mere  aubtcrfngc;  when  such  astnunding  nonsense  has 
been  talked  by  men  who  arc  trained  to  logical  thonght,  thtTc  remains 
possible  only  one  further  degree  of  audacious  absurdity  of  argument, 

*  It  ihnujd  bo  olfiorvetl  tlmt  lianiAnl  eKvmily  •lya  in  hu  "Lc(orb  do  PliyiJolo^e 
OptTmtotre,"p.  11)4,  tlint  "eiiniro  ii  iiow  eiii|)Iuy(>il  m  n  va^t  oiuub«r  o(  exporimcnls  lu  a 
mcftos ot  ml^aluiag  Uie  iuuuali.  Tbeio  arc  l>iit  few  olnenaliuuB  lli«  aamtive  »1  wliiidi 
dooa  DO't  begin  by  ootifyiuiE  tliat  tliey  wvro  nuidci  on  a  ciinuixcd  dog.'' 
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reserved  oddlj  cnuugli  for  one  of  tlte  most  emiuent  scientific  thiakf 
of  the  clay,  rrofcssor  A'irehow,  wliu  warDud  tlic  jmblic  tliat  if  riHsectba^ 
kIiouM  ei'er  be  prufaibltecl,  tlie  logical  sequel  to  refusal  to  permit  the  infiic* 
tio»  of  agony  on  living  beasts  would  rvidcntly  be  a  prohibitiou  todissccti 
atoac-dcad  corpocs.  Uut  no;  tbcrc  has  been  worse stultlHisitiuu  tbau  tiiit;] 
&tultiHcjLtion  stranger  and  much  more  lamciiLablc.  because  on  the 
uot  of  an  infuriated  pbyeiologtst  or  plausible  doctor,  but  ol  a  mi 
apiiarcntly  dcfeudiog  vivisoctiou  from  u  mere  abHlraet  desire  for  thej 
dimiuulioD  of  bumau  paid,  a  mau  proved  iu  other  fields  a  mosl  power 
ful  and  original  thinker,  and  obviously  almost  nervously  careful  in 
ncigliiug  the  rights  and  wruuga  of  either  side.  Mr.  Bdaiuud  Gamey 
suggests,  with  saiut-liku  simplicity,  that  tlic  evils  of  TimectioD  ma; 
easily  be  abolished  by  rcferriu^  to  a  board  of  eminent  phyaiologista 
and  physicians  the  question  whether  thii*,  that,  or  the  other  experiioeat 
may  be  authorised  in  conftidcratioii  of  the  distinct  medical  or  targical 
results  which  it  promises.  And  be  does  thin  ir.  the  face  not  only  of 
the  obvious  fact  that  vivisection  is  an  infinitely  varied  system  of  eipcri- 
mentation  by  which  abi^tract  truth  is  sought,  aa  by  every  other  scicnti&c 
process,  on  the  principle  of  digging  and  seeing  what  may  turn  up;  as 
system  moreover  of  experiment  repeated  hundredfold  for  8Uggestion,| 
verincatiou,  re-verifieatio»,  correcting,  refuting,  and  demoostratiog, 
exactly  analogous  to  the  huuilredfold  cipcrimcutatioD  of  chomistry  or 
physica;  and  of  the  njually  obvious  fact  that  by  restricting  their  o«d 
expcrimeuttt  Knglisb  pbysiutogists  uud  physicians  would  simply  be 
virtuously  coudcinning  themselves  to  hopeless  inferiority  to  the  tin- 
trammelled  exiK:ri mentors  of  the  Cuutiucut,  a  degree  of  ftelf-sacrifiu, 
little  IcMthan  suicide;  but  in  the  face  of  the  distinct  OMertiona  of: 
highest  [lb ysio logical  authorities,  summed  np  by  I)r.  Wilks,  that  it 
utterly  absurd  for  a  Government  official  to  ask  experimenters  "  bcforel 
he  j)crmits  them  to  commence  their  work,  wliat  good  object  they  can 
foresee  iu  pursuing  their  rcscarclicV  &nd  that  "  the  only  answer  wbidi 
a  really  scientific  muu  could  give  would  be — knowledge.'' 

Shall  physiology  be  fettered  ?  shall  the  discovery  of  facta  and  Ian 
be  rctanled  ?  shall   one  science  be  separated  by  a  moral  barrier  Dura 
the  full  diita  which  it  covets  ?     It  seems   a  very  frightful  decision  lu 
come  to;  yet  not  so  frightful,  nor,  wbcn  we  look  well  at  tht*  matter, bf 
any   means  unique.      Por  iu  reality    there    are  few,  if  any,  sciences,  J 
nhich  are  permitted  to  obtuiu  directly   nil  the    matcriala  tbcy  rcqimtifl 
barriers  cxiat  fur  them,  sometimes  almost  enclose  them — barriers  ocnM  ~ 
which  only  the  strong  muscle  of  analogical  argument  can   rai»e  itedf 
to  peer,  the  strong  «ing  of  ininginativc  rciison  cnn  fly — bairiers,  which 
wi!  are  apt  ti>  forget,  of  ]>l«ce   and  lime,  hoiwless  barriers  of  chao«  and 
vacuity    and  obiitcnilion    which  separate  the   historian,    the  geokigtiE, 
the  astronomer,  the  physicist,  the  sociologist,  from  the  facta  wbicb  he 
covets.      Moreover,   this    very    science    of    physiology,   in    its   higher 
levels  of  human  biology,  of  mental  physiology,  baa  between  it  and  iu 
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fncts  a  wall  as  yet  solid  anil  uiibroUen,  tlie  wall  of  public  opiniOD,  of 
long  habit,  {jcrhaps  almost  prejuiiice,  wliich  will  not  let  tlie  investigator 
experiment  on  the  living  nerves  iind  brnin,  the  living  imagination  aad 
passions  of  a  human  victim.  Thcne  walls  csist  for  all  science;  their 
presence  ia  borne  with  patience,  and  mankind  does  not  fret  at  the  long 
and  roundabout  ways  by  which  knowledge  must  wearily  proceed. 
A  bit  more  wall  or  a  bit  Icsa,  a  little  more  patience  and  a  little 
more  fortitude,  a  little  more  ingenuity  iti  hewing  out  the  difficult 
paths  of  thought  where  we  cannot  follow  the  broad  highway 
of  experiment ;  this  is  what  would  he  meant  to  men  (^f  science 
by  the  prabibition  of  vivisection.  A  little  more  manly  endurance 
of  pliyeiicul  out!  mcnta!  pain  ;  a  little  more  wise  recognition  that 
with  the  pain  mankind  has  equitably  drawn  a  poasiblo  and  probable 
lot  of  pleasure;  a  little  more  truthful  perception  that  the  pains  wbtch 
we  suffer  are  largely  due  to  the  folly  and  vice  of  ouniclvea  and  our 
fathers;  a  little  more  grateful  perception  that  the  joys  of  miud,  and  eye 
and  ear  and  heart,  are  multifold  with  which  man  can  eompcnsate  liim- 
itclf  for  the  sufferiugs  of  the  boily — a  certain  amount  of  gained  moral 
vigour:  this  is  what  the  prohibition  of  vivisection  would  mcau  to  raau- 
kind  at  large.  There  is  on  cither  side  a  loihi  mid  a  gain.  Which  ahall 
we  choose?  To  mc  it  seems  that  to  the  man  who  not  merely  super- 
licinlly  knows  and  repeats,  but  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  arc  saturated 
with  our  new  creed  of  the  perpetual  development  of  the  nobler  by 
perpetual  elimination  of  the  baser  motives  of  our  nature,  it  will  be 
clear,  sooner  or  later,  that  the  improvemcat  of  bodily  coudiiion,  the 
advancement  of  our  knowledge,  must  be  u  retrogressive  atep  if  bought 
at  the  expense  of  the  inflictiuu  of  manifuld  and  daily  iacrcostng  tortures 
on  creatures  wbo  will  participate  in  uo  way  thereby ;  on  creatures  who 
have  not  our  innumerable  consoling  pleasures  of  thought,  sentiment, 
hope,  and  a-sthetic  perception;  who,  if  they  suffer,  lose  all  and  everything 
they  powess,  nay  rather,  are  basely  cheated  and  robbed  like  some  poor 
serl'  of  their  miserable  birthright  of  painless  existence  by  ns,  their  lords, 
rich  wiih  a  hundred  inherited  riches,  rich  with  a  hundred  richra  within 
our  grasp.  And  similarly,  itacems  to  mc,  that  to  every  man  imbued 
with  the  noble  rehgioa  of  choice  and  improvement,  it  should  appear 
that  the  patient  forcgoiug  of  knowledge  thus  to  bo  bought,  the  manly 
euduranec  of  suflcring  at  sueh  a  priee  to  be  dimiuiahcdj  must  be  ft 
great  step  in  the  great  journey  of  human  bettering ;  must  be,  both  in 
the  large  act  of  pnifercncc  of  justirc  to  injustice,  and  in  the  minor 
attendant  acts  of  rhcrished  forbearance  from  the  coveted,  of  fortitude  in 
pain,  of  thoughtful  weighing  of  good  and  evil,  of  candid  listcuiug  to  our 
conscience,  one  of  those  choices  of  the  higher  rather  than  the  lower 
which  have  made  us  what  we  are,  which  shall  make  us  what  we 
sbtmld  be. 

VeR^'o^<    I«f.e. 
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SINCE  many  vriters  opposed  to  the  practice  of  experiments  ob' 
onimnls  have  baaed  their  objecdons  entirely  od  moral  ground*, 
and  thus  made  the  qucetion  of  ririscctiou  an  ethical  one,  I  have  been 
anxious  to  knovr  vhat  Lairs  they  hare  discovered  for  our  ^idance  on 
this  vexed  subject.  They  discourse  on  cruelty,  on  itumomlity,  and  on 
tbc  rights  of  animals ;  but  these  expressions  arc  so  vague  that  tbcy  fail 
to  afford  any  basis  for  legal  or  public  action,  or,  if  there  be  tmy 
attempt  at  definition,  it  is  with  the  object  of  making  these  tenns 
conform  to  a  foregone  conduaion  on  the  very  point  under  discnnioiL 
Ttius  it  a  constantly  asserted  that  physiologists  feel  at  liberty  to  tortme 
animals  at  their  pleasure,  nitliout  regard  to  the  "  higher  dictates  of 
humanity  "  or  to  the  "  laws  of  morality."  It  is  thoa  implied  that  there 
exists  among  the  public  some  principle  of  conduct  towards  the  lower 
animals  which  ha&  no  plaoe  among  experimenters.  They  sjieak  as  ii 
standing  on  a  higher  platform  and  Iwholding  all  creatures  from  s 
superior  position,  they  could  frame  a  code  of  Irnrs  which  should  hare 
due  reganl  to  tbc  rights  of  animals,  and  govern  our  own  condact  in  ifl 
our  relations  to  them.  This  position  is  altogether  fallacious  :  man  caa- 
not  diecoaucct  himself  from  the  animal  world,  and  cannot  deSne  iti 
rights.  It  must,  therefore,  be  abandoned  as  altogether  nnteoable,  aod 
the  subject  discunscd  from  a  totally  different  standpoint.  Our  relatioa 
to  the  animal  world  can  only  in  a  ver^'  ipialified  sense  be  regarded  from 
an  ethical  point  of  view;  much  in  the  same  way  as  eating  and  drinking 
may  be  spoken  of  as  qncstions  of  morality  when  moral  considcratiniu 
exert  their  influence  over  the  amount  and  kind  of  food  vhich  wc 
consume ;  this,  however,  cnnuot  hide  from  us  the  fact  that  the  aobjcct 
of  digestion  is  fundamentally  a  physiological  one. 

duty  of  man  towards  animals  as  an  abstract  question  is  finm  itl 
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very  nature  insoluble ;  it  can  only  be  partially  ansvered  on  tbe 
grounds  uf  expcrditncy,  and  these  will  vary  acconling  to  age  and  nation. 
We  sltould,  Tather,  ask  what  is  oar  relation  to  ttie  lower  animal  -world, 
and  in  what  place  in  that  rclationsliip  can  moral  coiisi(Ieration.s  comu 
into  force  ?  In  cndvavotiiing  to  form  a  judgment  of  this  relationship 
we  must  take  facts  as  wc  find  tlicm,  for  the  attempt  at  an  explanation 
is  trying  to  solve  the  riddle  of  our  existence,  and  leaves  us  still  with  "  the 
burthco  of  the  mystery  of  all  this  uuiutclligiblc  world." 

lu  seeking  a  solution  of  such  a  question  as  our  duty  towards  inferior 
creatures,  we  must  take  into  account  man's  animal  nature;  he  is  of  the 
earth,  eartliy,  and  deprnds  for  his  existence  on  the  tinng  world  around 
liiio.  Like  many  other  creatures,  he  has  to  prey  upon  the  lower 
animals  for  his  subsistence,  and  although  he  may  not  often,  after  tlic 
example  of  some  monsters  of  the  deep,  swallow  small  tishcs  by  the 
moutliful — ns  iu  i^iart&kiug  of  whitebait — yet,  like  the  other  eamivora, 
he  hunts  Iiis  prey  aiid  stealthily  lic»  in  wait  for  his  victim.  A  targe  part 
of  the  eiiKtciice  of  ihe  lower  auimals  is  employed  in  seureh  for  food, 
or  ID  protecting  themselves  from  tbe  assaults  of  their  more  powerful 
foes.  Their  exquisitely  keen  scdscs  arc  put  into  full  play  to  seek  out 
their  prey,  or  to  place  them  on  their  guard  agaiust  their  more  subtle 
cnemiea.  I'olcy  conld  discourse  on  the  design  manifested  in  the  claws, 
teeth,  and  lithesome  movcmcuts  of  the  tiger,  so  w«U  adapted  for  the 
capture  of  its  victim,  and  with  equal  discernment  portray  the  form 
and  slender  legs  which  enable  the  latter  to  escape  it«  foe.  It  is 
necessary  to  picture  Nature  ns  wc  find  it,  or  we  may  fall  into  the  error 
which  we  ace  pen'ading  so  many  recent  writings — liz.,  that  nearly  all 
the  miseries  and  paiu  inflicted  on  the  lower  animals  arise  from  their 
coixnection  -with  man.  If  we  remember  how  many  animals  prey  upon 
one  another  wc  shall  realise  the  vtmt  amount  of  pain  and  suffering  ever 
existing  among  highly  organized  and  Rensitire  crenturcs.  None  of  lU 
can  measure  the  agouies  of  the  slow  death  of  an  animal  wno  lias 
escaped  mangled  from  his  enemy  and  hcen  left  to  linger  on  o  sunhumt 
soil,  with  hunger  iinnppeased  and  thirst  unslaked.  Most  of  us  have  seen 
the  picture  of  tho  dying  camel  in  the  desert,  glancing  up  with  fearful 
eye  at  the  vultures  hovering  above  him  ;  and  the  cat  playing  with  the 
terror-stricken  mouse  is  to  many  a  familiar  sight.  Over  other  and 
grosser  cruelties  practised  by  one  animal  oti  anotlier  it  would  he  be»tt  to 
draw  a  veil.  A  far  pleasanter  picture  is  it  to  contemplate  the  beauties 
of  Nature,  the  glorious  vegetation,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  gambolling 
of  the  lambs  iu  the  meadows,  or  the  wild  herds  in  the  pniirics;  and  yet 
thcro  is  DO  escape  from  the  fact  that  animala  practise  towards  one 
another  nearly  every  human  crime.  There  is  the  bright  side  of  the 
Bhicld,  but  there  is  the  other  which  shows  that  "  the  whole  creation 
groancth  and  travaileth  in  pain  until  now." 

^fan,  like  other  carnivorous  animatsj  derives  n  pleasure  from  hunting 
Hb  pr^;  andj  indeed^  many  of  the  gratifications  of  life  are  dependent  upon 
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hU  aaimkl  instiiicts.     In  a  primitive  condition,  wliilst  the  woman  is  ut 
home  providing  for  tlie  houscliolil,  the  husbaad  is  nwoy  in  the  furcst  or 
on  the  niouutain  seeking  for  tooA,  and  fiiiiliiig   a  keen    exhilarAtioii  in 
the  chaae.     lu  a  higher  state  of  civilization  the  instioct  still  remains; 
for  althouffh   the  butcher  may  snpply  the  meat,  the  sportsman  still 
pursues  the  game;  or  if  the  fishmonger  sells   the   salmon,  the  zest  for 
catching  the  fish  still  exists.      A  man  does  not  kill  hiit  avra   sheep  for 
dinner,  but  he  approres  of  the  act ;  the  most  honest  and  giiilclcjis  lady 
Mill  not    hesitate  to   rat   the   bird  for  the  capture  of  which  cunning 
and    treachery   haTc    been    employed.       It    would    Hccm,   from    tbetc  J 
cxauiples,  that  a  carnivorous  animal  like  man  caunot  Cramc   a  code  of  f 
laws  in  relation  to  his  inferiors,  or  deteroiine  the  rights  of  the  lower 
anitnal<ij  on   any    Chrintiiui    or    other    ethical    principle,    sncli    as   "  lo 
do  an  we  nouhl   be  done  by."     1/p  to  reecnt  timi's  ve  hare  acknow* 
ledged  no  other  law  than  "  might  is  right."     For  I  am  not  aware  thi: 
society  or  the  public  voice  has  put  Any  restraint  on  man's  desire  to  ttilt 
whatsoever  animals  he  pleases  for   his  food ;    as  for  clothing,  he  may 
capture  any  creature  he  fancies,    and   steal  the  skin,  coveting   it  the 
more  the  handsomer  its  coat;  whilst  society  has  not  hitherto  placed  any  _ 
limits  ii]>un   his  greed.      Wc  not  only  eat  for  nceessity,  but  we  fosU^rf 
ami    pamper    our    appetites,    wc  breed    creatures    fur  our     Uftea,  a&il, 
when    fit   for  onr  stomachs,  kill   them,  doing   also  what  humanity  haa  j 
never  yet  blushed   at,  firxt    mittilatitig  them    nnd   nuacxiug    tbem.     It^ 
baa   been    truly  said,  that  in  this  sad  world  one  of  the  greatest  giA^ 
bestowed  on    the  animal    creation   is  the  relation    of  the.  series;    and 
the  singing  of  birds,  the  building  of  nests,  the  mating  of  animals,  hu 
given  rise  to  much  of  the  poetry  of  Nature.     But  it  has  been  left  for 
man  to  make  herds  of  beef,  and  flocka  of  mutton,  and  horses  wboK 
only  function  is  to  drag  our  carriages.     One  might  ask,  in  these  senti- 
mental  and   icatbetic  days,  ivhetber  one   sigh  of    pity  has  ever  bccu 
raised  over  these  jKior  maimed  frcaturea  ?      What  do  those  who  talk  nf 
the  rights   of  animals  say  on   this   matter?  or  how    does   the  ethical 
question  apply  here?     Was  the  morality  of  the  business  discussed  wh«i 
nearly  the  whole   family  of  whales  was   exterminated   fur   the   sake  ofi 
their  oil,  or  whenever  troops  of  horses  have  been  exported  to  engage  in 
our  quarrels   and   perish  on  the  battle-fiehl.      If  a  horse  could  de^Df 
his  rights,  would  be  admit  the  necessity  of  his  going  round  and  round 
in  a  mill  the  livelong  day,  or    dragging  a  tram-car  vitb   the  never- 
ceasing  jangle  of  bells  iu  bin  ears?      Would  the  thousands    of  God's 
creatures  in  India  approve  of  being  called  "  vermin,"  and  exterminated 
at  BO  much  a  head?      It  is  clear  that,  as  regards  food,  clothing,  mutila- 
tion, or  work,  there  seems  to  be  no  other  rule  guiding  ns  than  "  might 
is  right."     We  lave  exercised    ibe  dominion  given    us  over  the  beasts 
of  the  earth  and  fowls  of  the  air  as  tyrants. 

Nov  wiicu  all  this  is  said  and  admitted,  we  recognize  over  and  above 
our  animal  instincts  a  higher  nature  within  us, — pily>  love«  coQipauion, 
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aud  duty  towards  other  objects;  scntiracints,  indeed,  which  seem  almoiit 
Bntogonistic  to  our  lower  life  uud  to  tlic  ))ruclivittcs  of  out-  tlesLly  body. 
This  higlier  aapiratiou  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  heat  evidences 
of  man's  spiritual  uatuic.  Wc  obsorv'c  that  a  cultivated  mm  is  obliged 
to  find  a  substitute  to  kill  the  sheep  for  his  dinner,  or  to  emplrky  the 
uecL'ssary  eunning  to  catch  his  game,  nincc  he  oould  not  prnctiso  deceit 
himself,  nor  nerve  his  nrra  to  strip  the  Arctic  animals  of  their  slcins  to 
clothe  himself.  But  alehough  he  does  not  imbrue  bis  hands  in  blood, 
and  although  he  dismisses  from  his  mind  the  question  of  the  animal's 
"right"  to  its  own  skin,  ho  cannot  discard  his  own  animal  nature  by 
ippoiuting  a  aubstitnlc  to  perform  actions  in  the  result  of  which  he  par- 
ticipates. When,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  relationship  between 
man  and  animals  is  mnHidercd,  the  fact  that  man  is  a  killtnf^  and 
hunting  animal  himself  Hex  at  the  very  foundation  of  this  relation- 
ship. Where,  then,  it  may  he  asked,  do  the  higher  spntinientH  of  which 
I  have  spoken  come  in  ?  A  ready  answer  is,  that  all  these  practices 
towards  thu  lower  animals  are  admissible  and  neccnsHry  for  man's 
existence,  but  that  crutlttj  should  bo  avoided.  This  word,  in  commoa 
use  of  late,  appears  to  signify  the  giving  of  unnecessary  pain,  hut  it  etiU 
remains  ambiguous  unless  the  word  "  necessary"  is  defined.  One  may 
gather  from  vjuious  writings  that  "necessary"  is  cquivaleut  to  "advan- 
tageous to  man  ;"  fur  example,  the  word  "  cruelty"  would  be  applicable 
to  the  cose  where  a  hulf-dtarvcd  horse  is  made  to  drag  a  cart  too  poudcr- 
Dos  for  bis  strength,  but  it  would  not  apply  to  the  cose  of  ihc  same 
faorsc  drsfTgiug  a  heavy  cannon  over  a  mountain  for  the  snfctr  and  glory 
of  the  nation.  What,  then,  is  ucccsaary  pain,  and  what  unnecessary 
paiu  or  cnielty  ?  If  necessity  is  eonetruedj  as  it  is  at  present,  to  include 
not  only  the  procuring  of  food,  but  man's  cnjoymcuL  and  general  advan- 
tages, it  is  obvious  that  the  qnestioa  must  have  ever-varying  answers. 
There  arc  a  few  persons,  vegetarians  on  principle,  who  would  not  kill 
•nimals  for  food  under  any  consideration;  there  are  othera  who  would 
not  take  their  lives  for  pleasure.  Past  generations  have  approved  ofcock- 
Sghting:  there  may  be  a  future  generation  vrho  will  diaconntenanoo 
pigeon  .shooting,  and  will  regard  that  ngc  as  barbarous  which  could 
witness  without  disgust  the  bleeding  carcase*  of  sheep  hanging  up  in  our 
most  fashionable  thoroughfares.  The  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  feeling 
of  society  for  the  time  seem  to  determine  what  amount  and  kind  of 
pain  and  suffering  people  will  allow  to  be  inflicted  on  animals  and  what 
they  will  disallow.  The  very  valuable  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  docs  not  seem  in  its  operations  to  offer  a  solution 
of  the  question.  It  would  seem  that  most  of  the  examples  of  cruelty 
which  the  Society  publishes  are  those  where  the  public  gain  nothing  by 
the  act  complainctl  of,  and  can  therefore  afford  to  prosecute.  For 
example,  1  have  heard  "  shame"  called  on  a  carman  who  waa  endeavour- 
ing to  make  a  horse  draw  a  coal-waggon  along  the  slippery  pavement  of 
Bond  Street ;  and  this  exclamation  came  from  a  geutlcmao  who  on  turn- 
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ing  round  might  have  bcch  the  qnails  and  larks  clnocijr  raged 
tabic,  awl  the  dying  and  writJiing  lohstem  vailiiig  to  Rn<L  tlieir  mucriai 
in  a  pan  of  biuling  water.  It  vould  almost  aetax  that  the  inOiction  of 
pam  IB  allowable  if  approved  by  the  majority,  and  that  it  is  not  allovoble 
aud  constitutes  cruelty  if  disapprorcd.  In  other  words,  cruelty  dcpendi 
upon  the'  public  estimation  of  its  utility  or  inutility.  One  is  forced  to 
arrirc  at  this  eoncluRioi),  for  the  more  one  thinks  orer  the  rigbta  of 
auimuls,  or  tlic  ethical  question  of  our  treatment  of  them,  the  less  don 
it  appear  that  any  considerations  framed  upon  rights  or  morals  hare  ercr 
inilucneed  mankind  in  its  conduct.  It  is  possililc  tJiatsomn  ra^ue  idea* 
respecting  man's  duty  to  animalB  may  1>c  floating  through  different  braiDi, 
but  those  ideas  have  nercr  become  concrete. 

It  being  admitted  that  man  Iibb  a  i>owcr,  if  not  a  right,  over  tbe  livn 
of  the  lower  animals,  tbe  question  arises,  whero  should  this  right  be 
limited,  aud  at  what  point  should  our  animal  instincts,  nppetites,  anil 
wants  be  restricted?  Utility  or  advantage  seems  to  be  the  gauge  used 
by  the  majority  of  persons.  The  qucntiou,  therefore,  between  the  anti- 
viriscctionists  and  their  opponents  appcnre  to  be  a  narrow  one.  Tbe 
fonner  wsert  that  the  pain  indicted  on  animals  is  out  of  proportion  to 
the  advantages  obtained ;  Lord  Coleridge  says  as  much  iu  his  well  wrapped 
up  dictum.  We,  on  the  eoulrary,  declare  that  the  importsnce  of  ex- 
periments can  be  shown  to  be  overwhelming  in  comparisoa  with  the  pais 
inflicted  on  animals  fur  this  and  other  objects.  Tlic  lofty  phrase  that 
"  knowledge  is  unlawful  knowlcdj;c  if  it  is  pursued  by  means  which  are 
immoral"  mtiat  be  analysed  to  understand  its  meaning.  As  it  is  uuAt 
applicable  to  vivisection,  it  is  clear  that  "  immorality  "means  "giving  pain 
to  animals;"  and  his  lonlship's  stntenient  would  run,  "All  knowledge 
is  unlawful  if  obtained  by  giving  pain  to  animaU."  Whence  it  foltosi 
that  as  it  is  allowable  to  give  pain  to  animnls  for  various  purpoacsv  it  ii 
only  unlawful  to  give  pain  when  the  purpose  is  knowledge.  I  sec  no 
other  interpretation  to  put  upon  his  words,  and  thus  he  places  bimscif 
entirely  at  one  with  the  rest  of  the  anti-viviscctionists.  These  vrilcn 
select  out  of  foreign  works  all  the  horrihte  pictures  they  cau  find,  and 
most  unfairly  ignore  all  those  important  experiments  made  by  tbe  aid 
of  the  mutit  tritling  operations  under  chloroform,  and  which  have  prorcd 
to  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  atiimalii  and  men.  Lonl  Coleridge 
ulthougli  protesting  Qgain?>t  the  chai^  of  antagonism  to  science,  na- 
vittiugly  shows  how  profoundly  ho  misunderstands  the  methods  of 
scientific  men,  and  consequently  falls  into  the  same  error  as  his  mort 
ignorant  friouds.  Kowcver  little  sympathy  he  may  have  with  science, 
one  would  h&vn  thought  that  Whcwell,  Mill,  Jcrons,  and  others  hsd 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  inutliotls  of  science  can  only  be  rcacheil 
by  accurate  ol}si;rvatiun  and  wcll-deriscd  experiment.  I  am  afraid,  thcro 
fore,  that  scientists  will  scarcely  consitlcr  that  man  to  be  amongst  thciT 
allies  who  Wlicvca  their  method  is  "  to  perform  a  hundred  tho 
experiments  iu  the  hope  that  some  new  fact    may  toru    up."      B' 
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this  in  only  an  example  of  the  misleading  nature  of  the  statements 
and  cxpressioD!)  of  the  anti-Tivisectiouigts.  This  very  term  implies  that 
their  opponents  are  rivisectionista;  much  in  the  same  way  as,  if  a  certain 
»cct  of  vogctariaus  were  to  style  tbemsclvai  anti-ahecpkillcta,  alt  tbe  rest 
of  the  world  irouUl  be  sheepkillers,  uiid  this  opjirohrious  nurd  would  be 
employed  towards  any  lady  -who  -was  seen  eating  a  mutton  chop.  The  two 
cases  are  exactly  aiinloj^ons,  for  among^  the  thousands  of  medical  and 
scieuttfic  men  who  sec  the  advantages  of  making  ctpcriuients  on  animals 
there  are  scarcely  twenty  who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  operations 
of  so  disagreeable  a  natnre.  Just  as  the  shecpkLllers  are  those  only  who 
would  protest  agaiust  any  laws  being  made  to  prcrent  them  eatiug  animal 
food,  so  in  like  manner  the  "  vivisectionlstn"  are  those  who  maintain 
that  legislation  should  not  prevent  a  few  physiologists  performing  the 
experiment*  which  they  judge  neeessory.  What  is  asked  by  the  vi\i- 
sectionists  is,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  law  should  not  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  handful  of  accoroplislied  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  service 
of  science  and  humanity.  They  do  not  object  to  laws  being  made  to 
prohibit  incompetent  persons  from  cspcrlmeutiug. 

The  diflx^rcDce  between  a  dozen  aiiti-vivisectionists  and  a  doscn 
scientific  men  cannot  possibly  turu  upon  a  moral  question  such  as  dislike 
of  cruelty ;  and  therefore,  if  the  one  can  look  upon  an  animal  injured 
anil  blccdiug  with  serenity,  tmd  the  other  not,  it  would  \k.  owing,  n.s 
the  former  party  assert,  to  usage  or  habit.  Jjet  this  be  admitted,  tlie 
conrcrsc  is  also  true,  and  it  may  be  safely  conjectured  that  much  of  the 
oppomtion  to  cxpcrinicntatiun  is  due  to  the  unpleasant  picture  which 
thr  subject  prtaenta  to  the  imagination.  The  difference  between  Bcnsi- 
tivcncsa  and  compassion,  or  active  benevolence,  was  long  ago  pointed 
out  by  Coleridge ;  but  for  this  diflcrcnce,  Howard  would  be  justly 
called  the  most  hard-hearted  of  men.  A  ladv  shrinks  with  horror 
from  treading  on  a  black  beetle,  but  is  only  too  satisfied  to  hear  that 
the  cook  has  exterminated  the  "  vermia"  by  poison  or  boiling  water. 
Kut  latt^ly  an  excellent  example  of  a  personal  sensitiveness  being 
mistaken  for  compassion  has  been  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of 
the  elephant.  If  the  word  of  the  Council  of  tbc  Zoological  Society  can 
be  takcu  as  true,  it  was  believed  that  "  Jumbo"  would  be  far  happier 
trUTcUiiig  amongst  his  kin  than  leading  a  life  of  solitude  in  London.  Vet, 
ill  spite  of  this  statement,  all  the  kiud-liearteJ  people  have  been  sending 
their  suhscriptions  to  enable  the  Soeiety  to  forego  its  bargain,  since  they 
and  their  children  cannot  bear  to  part  with  their  favoiuritc.  It  is  like 
the  frequent  example  of  a  mother  preventing  ber  son  taking  the  voyage 
prencribcil  for  the  bcnelit  of  hia  health  because  her  feeliugs  cannot 
allow  her  to  part  with  him. 

After  clitniualing  all  that  is  irrcle\'nut  and  faUc,  the  question 
between  experimcntera  and  antt-vtviscetionists  appears  to  be  a  simple 
one.  Tlic  latter  declare  that  experiments  are  attended  with  great 
cruelty,  and  the  results  arc  of  little  or  no  good  ;  they  should  Ihcreforc  be 
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disallowed.  The  former  deny  tlie  truth  of  the  proposition,  and  oiaiutain 
that  it  is  tyranny  to  put  in  force  the  power  of  the  law  to  prevent  a  few, 
a  very  few,  men  of  known  reputation  aa  trained  phyeiologists  performing 
occasional  experiments,  often  unattended  by  pain,  for  the  sake  of  advan- 
tages  which  they  believe  to  be  enormoua.  To  endeavour  to  make  vivi- 
section a  question  of  ethics,  when  moral  considerationa  are  altogether 
and  confessedly  ignored  in  a  thousand  other  inatancea,  is  clearly  illogical ; 
and  obviously  prompted  by  an  undue  bias.  In  othf  r  words,  the  selection 
of  the  so-called  standard  of  "morality,"  or  of  the  "righta  of  animals," 
by  which  to  measure  the  permissibility  of  physiological  experinaentation, 
is  undeniably  a  prejudgment  of  the  real  point  at  issue. 

Samuel  Wilks. 
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AMONG  the  rcccut  changes  that  have  occurred  ia  the  Soutb  Pucific, 
nouc  appear  so  likely  to  exercise  a  permaiicut  influence  on  tlie 
trade  of  the  future  n»  the  auncialioa  hy  France  of  all  the  finest  istes  in 
the  immediate  viciaity  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Tbi^  ^reat  atep  Las  beeu  accomplished  no  quietly  as  to  cxdtc  little 
more  than  a  passing  cunimeut  from  the  world  iu  general,  and  no  word 
of  rcmoaatrauce  from  any  of  the  Great  Powers,  who  seem  to  consider 
the  annexation  of  the  Society  Isles  as  merely  the  natural  result  of  the 
•'  Protectorate  "  which  was  established  with  so  high  a  hand  in  1843, 
when  France  nrtually  possessed  herself  of  the  Marquesas,  the  Paumotu, 
or  Low  Archipelago,  and  the  Society  groups. 

To  these  she  has  still  more  recently  added  the  Gambicr  Talcs,  which 
lie  to  the  BOuth'WC&t,  iu  the  direction  of  Pitcaim's  lalc,  and  has  thus 
secured  a  very  admirable  semicircle  of  the  four  fiacst  groups  in  tho 
Kastem  Pacific,  Here  she  can  now  consolidate  her  strengthjand  await 
the  influx  of  commerce  which  must  of  ueccssity  pass  through  this 
coi-flim,  when  M.  Lesseps  shall  hare  opened  the  Panama  Canal  for  the 
trafiU;  of  the  world. 

Here  French  ships  will  touch,  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Loyalty 
laics  and  Cochin  China  (the  prindpnl  colonieH  of  France  in  theWeslern 
Pacific) ;  and  ships  of  all  nations,  plying  between  Kuropo  and  Australasia, 
will  uccossarily  pass  the  same  way  and  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
wealth  of  the  French  Itepublie  in  the  East,  finding  maguiQceut  harbours, 
and  now  even  arsenals,  where  much  may  be  done  iu  the  way  of  re- 
fitting,  if  necessary. 

Hitherto,  the  trade  of  tlie  Isles  has  beeu  shackled  by  rarioas  restric* 
tive  commercial  regulations,  ntid  oSicial  iutcrfcrcucc  has  tended  in  many 
WAYS  to  hinder  the  progress  of  these,  as  of  all  other  FrcucL  colooica. 
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No*,  however,  that  the  farce  of  a  Protertoratc,  with  separate  and  very 
confusing  laws,  has  been  abolished,  and  that  the  Code  Napoleon  reigiu 
■apreme,  greater  frectlom  of  action  ncerns  to  be  allowed,  and  the  foreign 
rcaidents  find  their  position  better  defined  and  altogether  mon; 
factory. 

France  seems,  howcrer,  to  aim  at  still  vlder  dominion  in  the  SodI 
Seas.     That  the  independent  isles  of  Itaiatea,  Bora  Bora,  and  Iluohinc 
should  share  the  fate  of  Tahiti,  seems  almost  a  natural  aequenec.     But 
the  tidings  which  have  nutr  reached  England  of  French  action  iu  regard 
to  the   Henrey  and  Austral   Isles   indicate  that  our  Gallic    ueighl 
neck  a  ntill  wider  range  afdominioa. 

The  inhabitants  of  these   Islcit,  all  pcaccfnl  Chriatians,  happy 
prosperous,  and  governed  by  their  own  chicfit,  were  recently  startled  by ' 
the  arrival  of  a  t>cnch  man-of-war,  whose  captain  informed  them  that 
their  trade  inu*it  henceforth  be  diverted  from  New  j^eal&nd  to  Tahiti,  si 
Great  liritain  hod  agreed  to  leave  Fraucc  uinliaputed  mistress  of  all 
lying  to  the  cast  of  Samoa. 

The  people,  who  had  at  fimt  reeelved  their  French  visitors 
cx>rdiulity,  at  oiicc  took  the  alarm,  und  returned  uU  prescnta  whirb  bad 
been  made  to  them ;  whereupon  the  captuia  informed  them  that  the 
Freneb  Admiral  was  then  on  hix  way  to  the  Amtral  I$lc«,  and  wooldi 
compel  them  to  submit  to  a  French  Protectorate,  (jrcat,  therefore,  it ' 
the  nlarm  of  all  the  inlanders,  who  remember  with  terror  every  detail  of 
the  appropriation  of  the  iirighliounng  groups. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  the  thia  end  of  the  wedge  was  applied.  It  may 
not  ho  uninteresting  at  the  present  moment  to  rcc^  the  circumstanco 
under  which  this  Protectorate  was  catabUshed. 

In  1837  the  French  hciiI  out  au  exploring  expedition,  commanded  by 
lyUrrillc,  whose  somewhat  remarkable  official  ordere  were,  "  d'npprivoiser  ] 
tea  hommc's,  ot  derendreks  femmes  mi  peu  plus  sauvages!"* 

The  result  of  his  report  was,  that  the  French  decided  on  cstablishiog 
themselvea  in  the  Marciucsas,  Society,  und  I'aumotu  Isles.      Accordingly, 
in  18-12  an  «xpc<lition  mailed  from  Brett  to  effect  this  purpoM^,  its  destina- 
tion being  a  secret  known  only  to  its  commander.     ThcMarquesaa  were      : 
selected  ns  the  centre  ot  operations.  ■ 

A  squadron  of  four  heaxy  frigates  and  three  oorvettefl,  commanded  by 
Ilcar-Admiral  Ou  Fctit  Thouars,  accordingly  aatoniahed  the  natirei  (7 
suddenly  appearing  in  the  lovely  liarbour  of  Nukubeva,  and  verjr  sooa 
these  simple  folk  learnt  the  full  meaning  of  the  gay  tricolourcd  flan  and 
bristling  broadsides.  The  Mtcnsibic  protcit  for  this  invasion  wks  that 
of  reinstating  Mowanna,  the  friendly  chief  of  Ntdrahera,  in  wbit 
was  aisumed  to  be  his  anccGtral  right — namely,  that  of  ruling  over  B« 
whole  group  of  twelve  isles,  each  uf  which  had  hitherto  considered  itidf 
na  a  distinct  world,  subdivided  into  many  antagonistic  kingdoms.  Ham- 
ever,  a  pap]}ct  kiug  was  the  pretext  required,  and  ^lowanna  fomialied  it 
*  To  tame  the  men,  bnt  mdnw  ih*  wemun  to  Meomc  a  tittlt  more  tjttid. 
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and  vu  rewarded  with  regal  honours,  and  a  gorgeous  military  nniforaij 
rich  with  gold  lacc  and  embroidery. 

OfcourHG,  ho  aud  his  trilw  of  Nukuhcvaiis  were  raatly  deligliteil,  per- 
ceiving thitt  they  had  gained  onmipcteut  allies,  and  when  five  hundred 
troops  vcrc  landed  in  full  nuifornij  and  daily  drilled  by  rcaplcndcnt 
officers,  their  delight  knew  no  bduods.  Tliey  rceollericd  Iiutt,  irhcn  ia 
1814'  the  U.S.  frigate  Essex,  comniauded  by  Captain  Porter,  hud  rc- 
litted  at  Nukuheva,  «lie  had  lent  tbetn  a  considerable  force  of  sailon  aud 
ntariueH  to  assist  their  own  body  of  two  thousand  men,  in  attacking  a 
neighbouriug  tribe.  The  latter  liad  offered  a  desperate  resistance,  aud 
repulsed  the  allied  forces,  who,  however,  consoled  themselves  by  buruing 
every  village  they  could  reach,  thus  giving  the  inhabitants  good  cause  to 
hate  the  white  men's  ships. 

Now,  with  the  aid  of  these  warlike  French  troops,  the  Nukuhevans 
thought  themselves  sure  of  victory,  with  the  prospect  of  retaining  the 
supremacy.  Hut  when  fortifications  were  comraenced,  and  the  troops 
surrounded  their  camps  with  solid  works  of  defence,  making  it  evident 
that  the  occupation  was  to  be  a  iiermanent  one,  a  feeling  of  detestation, 
mingled  with  fear  of  the  invaders,  gradually  increased,  and  was  certainly 
not  lessened  by  several  sharp  encoanters,  in  one  of  which  a  hundred  and 
fifty  natives  arc  said  to  have  been  slain.  However,  the  rcigu  of  might 
prevailed,  and  the  tricolour  has  floated  over  the  Marquesas  unchallenged 
from  that  time  to  tliis  present,  when  a  French  governor  and  staff  rule 
in  the  Isles ;  a  French  bishop,  priests,  aud  sinters,  endeavour  to  counter- 
act tlie  teaching  of  the  American  Protestant  Mission;  aud  French 
ijena  d'armes  strive  to  keep  order  among  a  race  who  have  not  wlioUy 
forgotten  their  old  intertribal  feuds,  aud  the  joys  of  an  occasional 
cannibal  feast. 

This  appropriation  of  the  Marquesas  nas  immediately  followed  1^ 
that  of  the  Society  Isles,  whither  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars  proceeded 
in  the  Rifiiie  BUtache  frigate,  leaviug  the  rest  of  the  8(]nadi'on  at  the 
Mari^ueaas.  He  anchored  in  the  perfect  harbour  of  Papeete,  aud  sent 
u  message  to  Qneen  Fom'are  to  the  effect  that  uulc»s  she  immediately 
agreed  to  pay  somewhere  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  as  an  iudemnity 
for  alleged  insults  to  the  French  flag,  he  would  bombard  the  defenceless 
town.  The  said  insults  were  very  much  like  those  oflercd  by  the  lamb 
to  the  wolf  in  the  old  fable — the  pretext  raked  up  being  simply  that 
Queen  Pomare  aud  all  ber  people,  having  already  become  staunch 
Christians  atxunling  to  the  teaching  of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society, 
had  positively  refused  to  allow  certain  French  pricsta  to  settle  in  the 
Isles  and  found  a  Uouian  Catholic  Mission,  with  a  view  to  proselytizing, 
llicse,  proving  obstinate  in  their  dctcrmiuation  to  remain,  had,  with  all 
due  honour,  bceu  conveyed  on  board  a  vei^sct  about  to  sail  for  some 
distant  port,  with  a  sensible  recommendation  to  pursue  their  calling  on 
some  of  the  many  isles  which  were  atiU  heathen. 

The  French  Admiral  insisted  that,  in  nddiliuu  to  payiog  the  indemnity 
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demuidcd,  tlic  people  of  T&biii  sbuultl,  nt  tbcir  onu  expense,  «rect  a 
Roman  Catholic  Cbiirch  iii  every  district  where  they  bad  built  one  far 
tlicir  Cougregntioual  worship. 

Thf  unhappy  Qucou,  terrified  lest  Ibc  orragaut  Du  Petit  Tboufin 
should  commcacc  bombunling  her  helpless  capital,  yet  utterly  lucapable 
of  complying  iritli  his  unjust  demands,  fled  by  niRht,  in  n  canoe,  totlic 
Isle  of  Moorcii,  knowing  that  no  decisire  action  could  be  tnken  in  lirr 
absence.  Hor  best  fricud  and  atlriscr  throughout  these  troublcii  vas  the 
British  Consul,  Mr.  Pritcliard.  The  Admiral  jicrceiring  this,  caused  him 
to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned.  After  being  kept  for  ten  days  in  solitary 
confinement,  be  was  put  on  board  an  English  vessel  out  itt  sea,  and 
forcibly  sent  away  from  the  istauds  without  a  trial  or  inTestigatiou  of 
any  kind. 

On  his  arriyal  in  Kngtand,  the  British  Government  naturally  de- 
manded an  explanation  of  such  proceediu^  "M.  Ouizi^l  replied,  that  the 
French  authorities  nt  Tahiti  found  they  could  make  no  progress  tbeie, 
because  of  Mr.  Pritchard'a  great  influence  with  tlic  Qucea — in  oth« 
wonU,  hia  determination,  if  poeaibli;,  to  see  fair  play.  The  Freocii 
GoTcnimcnt,  therefore,  approvc<l  the  action  of  its  officials,  hut  pro- 
mised to  indemnify  IVIr.  Pritcbai-d  for  what  they  themselves  dcscnbed  t» 
his  illeffsl  iraprisoumcut  and  pecuniary  losses.  Wo  have,  howerer,  Mr, 
Pritcliani'B  own  authority  for  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  1880  he  hu] 
nerer  received  one  single  sou  of  the*  promoted  indemnity,  and  England 
apparently  rousidered  it  the  part  of  wisdom,  if  not  of  honour,  to  let  tlie 
subject  drop. 

So  the  pirates  (for  certainly,  in  this  matter,  the  French  acted  as  such) 
coQipcllcd  poor  Queen  Pomarc  and  her  chie^  to  yield  to  their  demaods. 
Some,  indeed,  strove  to  maVe  a  brave  stnnd,  and  drive  the  iuva<]cr;l>oii 
their  shores  ;  but  what  could  these  unarmed  islanders  do  against  arljlleiy? 

They  retreated  to  their  mountain  fastne:«ses;  but  French  troojM  pur- 
sued them  thillicT,  huilt  scientific  forts,  and  remained  masters  of  the 
position.     It  waa  a  South  Sea  version  of — 

"  1\ie  .\iMvnnii  canio  down  like  ■  wolf  OQ  tll4  f«Id, 

And  tiis  cohorts  wsr«  (tlratning  ia  ptirplo  atid  gold." 

But  in  this  case  the  lamb  found  no  deliverer. 

The  good,  sensible  Queen,  who  had  proved  herself  so  wise  s  ruler  ofa 
happy  and  peaceful  people  up  to  this  teniblc  November,  18i3,  waa  no* 
declared  iucompeteut  to  govern.  The  French  Protectorate  waa  viXir 
blishcd,  and  the  Reine  Blanche,  having  saluted  the  Protectorate  fUf, 
desired  the  Quceu  and  chiefs  to  do  likewise — on  order  which  tfacy  were 
unable  to  obey  tilt  the  Admiral  politely  oQered  to  lend  the  uooenuyJ 
gunpowder. 

Thus  was  the  buccaneering  expedition  earned  out,  and  the  Freatfcj 
established  as  rulers  in  the  three  groups. 

Sorely  as  Queen  Pomare's  proud,  independoat  spirit  must  barcct 
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'umler  tlmlr  tutelage,  slic  coiitrieed  to  cnilurc  il  for  tliirty-five  years. 
Horn  on  the  28th  of  February,  1813,  she  iuccecdeil  lior  brother,  Poiiiarc 
UI.,  ill  Jaiiunry,  18^/,  ami  reigned  supreme  till  1813.  Ou  tbc  17tli  of 
Scpleml>ep,  1S77,  i\»*  lovccl  mother  of  lior  people  pfiRscii  nway,  ivnd  with 
lirr  ull  tlidt  was  truly  pojinwcntntive  nf  their  aiieicul  indcpendciicp. 

I  liapupiied  to  arrive  in  Tiiliitl  just  at  that  period." 

A  large  I'VcncIi  nian-of  war  having  been  jeiit  ou  a  special  uiissioa  io 
Fiji  (where  [  hail  fur  soiuc  tituc  bccu  living  as  a  member  of  the 
Uoveruor'8  liuaschold),  I  was  most  courteously  iiivited  to  go  ou  a  cruise 
throujfh  the  TotiKao,  Samoiiti,  and  Society  Isles.  The  crowuiuK-i)oiut  of 
delij;lit,  to  which  all  o"  board  were  loojjing  forirard,  was  that  wc  should 
arrive  at  I'upcctc  in  time  for  the  joyous  fctitival  held  on  the  aiintvcrsary 
of  the  Protectorate^  when  crowdR  of  the  lighthonrted  pL'oplc — ready  fop 
mirth  on  any  pretext — would  a'isemhie  at  the  cnpicM. 

Like  most  tliiugs  to  which  we  have  greatly  looked  fortranl,  our  first 
iiuprcasiuns  of  Tahiti  were  aadly  di^apjiointiii';. 

We  arrived  iu  a  ^rcy,  hauliit';;  storm,  and  everything  looked  dixmal. 
Though  wc  coojitc-d  all  along  the  iKtautiful  inlc  of  Moorca  (formerly  called 
liiimeo),  the  envious  cloud  capped  its  lofty  ranges,  only  showing  a  peak 
here  and  there.  Certaiuly,  such  gUmpc^  a*  wc  did  eatch  were  wtjirdly 
grand:  huge  basaltie  pinnacles,  of  most  fatitaKtie  shape,  toiroring  fmin  out 
the  sea  of  hilhnvy  white  clouds  wliiuh  drifted  aiuund  those  black  crags ; 
ami  bclotv  the  cluud  raiiujiy  lay  deep  ravines,  HmoLhcn:d  ia  densest 
foliage,  extending  right  down  to  the  grey  dbimal  sea,  vbich  broke  iu 
thunder  ou  tbc  red. 

With  strong  wiud  aud  tide  against  us,  as  mc  cixissed  from  Moorca 
to  Tahiti,  it  was  n  great  relief  when,  passing  by  a  narrow  opcniii^ 
through  the  barrier  rocf,  wc  left  the  great  tusiang  wavos  outstidc,  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  calm  harbour,  uhieli  hiy  sullen  and  grey  as  a 
mountain  tarn.  At  timt  wc  eotild  ncc  litt-rally  nothing  of  the  land;  but  aft«r 
anliilc  it  clenreil  a  little, and  ihroiigb  the  murky  mi^t  wc  d i-sccriied  tine 
massive  mountains  rising  from  a  great  gorge  beyond  the  town  of  Piipetlc 
— A  pleasant  little  tonu,  with  houses  all  smothered  ia  foliage,  which  in 
fiue  weather  is  lovely,  being  chiclly  hybiscus  aud  bread-fruit.  But  tbc 
former  is  of  ttiat  very  hluc-grccu  tint  which  ia  rniu  looks  as  grey  as  an 
olive  grove,  while  each  glos«y  luaf  of  the  hrcail>fruit  is  a  mirror  which 
exactly  rellcct-i  the  eonditlon  of  the  weatliL-r — glancing  bright  in  BHuligbt, 
but  iu  storm  reflecting  the  dull  hue  of  tlie  leaden  cIouiIh. 

Aod  ou  the  dreary  day  of  our  arrival,  sea  and  sky  were  alike  dull  and 
colourltas — oil  ill  keeping  with  the  sad  news  with  which  the  pilot  greeted 
ii»  as  be  cumc  uit  board — uamcly,  that  Quceu  Pomarc  had  died  a  fort- 
night previously,  aud  that  the  people  were  all  in  deepest  dule.  luBtead 
of  all  the  great  rejoicings,  and  bidl*,  and  himeue-singing  (the  nriinnal 
music),  aud  all  the  varied  delights  of  a  Tahitiau  festival — the  ^untight, 


*  "  A  Lady's  Cnttse  In  a  French  ^lui-oC-WRr,"  by  C.  P.  Gonlon  Cammins- 
by  UoHti.  JiUuukuDutI  &  ijou,  liiUubui^KU. 
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tlie  flowers,  the  gay  rlrcssci  of  all  rainbow  hue* — ire  bebeH  crowils  jwnnng 
uiit  of  tlic  native  church  (for  it  was  Suudavj,  all  dressed  in  the  deepest 
mounuu;,  from  their  crape-trimmed  black  liat^i  to  their  black  Soviugnjhei, 
which  are  all,  without  exception,  cut  on  the  pattern  of  the  old  Englnh 
<iaci|UOs,  woni  by  our  {(ram) mothers — -that  i»,  a  yoke  ou  the  shouldem 
from  whtcli  the  skirt  falU  to  tlie  feet  and  trails  bcbiod.  The  effect  is  veir 
caay  and  graceful.  It  would  be  impoiiaibic  to  dense  a  cooler  dress,  u  h 
only  tonclies  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  ivery  loonely)  the  arms.  The 
oDC  under-garuieat  la  tow-iiecked,  short-sleeved,  aud  of  such  a  leii^li  sa  to 
form  a  nwccpiuf  skirt,  thus  oombiutug  chemise  aud  petticoat  in  one  cool 
article  of  ratmcnt.  Tbc  drc^^  i»  the  »amc  as  that  noni  iu  the  Saadwich 
Isles ;  but  there,  it  is  worn  >ihortcr  and  fnllcr,  and  like  crerythiug  else  is 
that  groii]),  lose*  the  grace  a.nd  elegnnee  which  appear  to  \te  inhDreni  in 
Tahiti.  Now  uU  looked  sad  and  sombre.  TItere  were  uo  tlowcrs,  bo 
fragrant  wreaths,  uo  arrowroot  crowiis,  uo  snowy  jilumes  of  reva-rera ; 
rvcii  the  beautiful  ruven  tresses  of  the  women  hod  all  been  cat  off  (<», 
at  least,  wc  were  told,  and  cortuiuly  none  were  visible).  This  wasniouni- 
iag  indeed ;  and  the  Court  Circular  had  ordained  that  the  vbt^e  nation 
should  wear  the  garb  of  woe  ior  six  months  I  1  confess  I  bcwaileil  tin! 
ill.liiek  that  had  brought  me  to  Tahiti  at  so  iuauspieious  a  moment,  noil 
jiut  too  late  to  HOC  the  flue  old  queeu,  heroine  of  so  raauy  of  mj  earliest 
dreams  of  South  Sea  romance. 

.'Vftcr  awbilc,  however,  I  fuuud,  aa  uaua),  that  my  luck  was  not  alto- 
gether hod.  About  two  months  previously  the  iVench  Admiral  Serre 
had  arriTcd,  bringing  a  new  Frrneh  (Jovcrnor.  Very  grievous  domcatir 
a&lictiou  had  befallen  the  latter,  sad  bad  so  shattered  hia  ucrvcs  as  to 
render  him  utterly  unfit  for  the  post. 

The  person  who  would  naturally  have  succeeded  him  in  ofRcc,  bad 
unfortunately  made  himself  ho  ohtiusious  to  the  Queen,  that  she  inrominl 
the  Aflmiral  that,  should  he  be  apixiintcd  Oovrrnor,  she  would  at  once 
retire  to  Miiorca,  thereby  bringing  all  bitdncss  to  a  demllock.  There- 
upon the  Admiral  promised  that  her  will  should  he  respected,  ami 
announced  that  he  would  himself  assume  the  oflico  of  Oovemor  till 
such  time  OS  a  fresh  ap]>ointmeQt  couid  be  made  in  Pari^.  M.  La  Barhc 
remonstrated.  The  Admiral  bade  him  be  silent.  He  persisted,  abtl 
was  immediately  placed  under  arrest  for  fourteen  da^-s ;  at  the  etui  uS 
which  time  his  swunl  was  restored  tu  him,  and  he  had  to  put  it  on  and 
go  to  thauk  the  Admiral  formally  fur  hi.i  gnwlncKs  in  restoring  it  I  But, 
at  his  presence  in  the  Isles  would  henceforth  have  been  unpleaaaut,  bt 
and  his  family  were  shipped  on  board  a  liig  transport,  which  was  about 
to  sail  for  France,  and  were  deported  without  further  qneatiou. 

At  this  moment  Queen  Fomare  died  suddetilvj  to  the  exceeding  grief 
of  her  people.  Great  was  their  anxiety  to  know  what  course  the  Freodt 
would  next  adopt,  there  being  good  reoaon  to  fear  that  even  the  semblane* 
of  the  ancient  rule  would  now  be  diH|>cused  with — a  course  which  appeared 
te  prolmblc  as  Queen  Pomare's  sons  had  not  been  remarkable  {or 
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their  9tcAdincs»,  and  tho  Royal  Family  vna  in  o  ftomcwhat  ilisjoint«rt 
couditiou,  Ttic  Admiral,  huwovcr,  devoted  Lis  whole  enei^ies  to  1iriD|(- 
\a^  tugcllier  ita  variuuH  liranclieH,  liealitig  their  breaches,  and  iticulcatjng 
sohricty,  anil  generally  getting  thi-m  into  a  aatisfactory  condition. 

Uc  then  pntciuinicd  ArriaiK^,  the  cldvNl  son,  and  hi^  Itandeomc  young 
wifr,  ISIarau,  aged  Kcvciitcirn,  to  he  king  and  quccu,  under  tfai-  titles  of 
I'ojuarc  \'.  and  Marau  Pomare,  a  ceremony  of  vhich  the  Memager  rfc 
Tuhili  gave  full  particidarii,  under  the  hcuding,  "  Ijc  prince  royal, 
Ariiaue,  est  Balue  roi  des  Ilea  de  la  Scieiete  et  diSpcudanoea/'  and  told 
how  the  Legislative  Astienihly  of  Tahiti  had  been  convened  by  "  M.  le 
Coritre^Amiral  Scrrc,  Commandant-cQ-chcf,  Commandant  prorisuire  Ac* 
Ktal)iis»cnients  fraiiyais  dc  rOc&uiic,  jionr  rcconnaitrc  ct  arclaincr  h* 
iiouvcau  SoiivcraiD  de  Tahiti." 

The  I/egislative  Assembly  received  with  acclamationa  the  dceisiotKi  of 
the  oniiiipotcut  Admiral,  who  not  only  proclaimec!  Ariiaue  King,  but 
further  Rcttled  the  succession  foi*  tw»  generations  to  come.  Uiieea 
Maran  being  half  English  (daughter  of  Mr.  Salmon,  an  Englifth  Jew, 
married  to  one  of  the  highest  ehieftninesscs  of  Tahiti),  any  child  to  which 
she  might  give  birth  was  exehided  from  the  throne  in  favour  of  the 
little  Priuecas  Teriivaetua,  daughter  of  the  King's  hrothcr,  Twnatoa 
and  the  chiiniiiug  Moi.- — c-s-King  and  Queen  of  Rniatea — thus  securing 
the  pure  Tahitiua  blood-royal. 

Failing  i«mc  of  the  Httlc  Princess  Vaetua,  the  succession  vraK  secured 
to  her  couHin,  Priucc  Tcriihinoialua,  commonly  called  Ilinoi,  a  very 
handsome  boy,  sou  of  the  third  royal  brother. 

These  deciKBonii  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  TahitiauSj  who,  though 
well  aware  that  all  real  power  had  been  taken  firom  their  chief*, 
still  valued  its  uorainal  poaacssion.  It  was,  tliercforc,  with  a  general 
feeling  of  pleasure  that  tlu^  hailed  the  aimoun<«ment  that  this  mofleni 
king-maker  intended  to  escort  the  royal  couple  on  a  grand  tour  of 
their  dominiona,  in  order  to  receive  in  person  the  homage  of  nil  their 
|M;ople. 

(jrcally  to  my  delight.  Admiral  Serrc  moat  kindly  arranged  that  I 
aliuuld  he  ut' the  [Kirty — a  miwt  csceptiunal  piweof  good  luck,  as  uudcr 
uu  other  eireiimstauccs  could  I  have  sccu  either  the  country  or  tlic 
people  to  such  advantage,  ft  wna  n-aily  like  a  hit  of  a  fairy  tale — in 
every  rcapoct  a  moat  delightful  triji — good  weather,  good  roads,  anil 
most  agreeable  company.  Desides  the  royal  party  there  were  about 
twentv  Krcui'U  otlievnt  from  the  flag'Ship  Mtttfieiefme,  and  almo  tlietr 
excellent  braan  bund,  euusistiiig  of  twenty  saiton,  admirably  trained  by 
one  of  the  offieer-s,  liimnelf  an  excellent  muaiciaii.  Though  we  were  so 
large  a  jiarty,  everything  in  the  whole  expedition  mia  admirably  arranged, 
and  there  was  always  good  aceommndation  prnvidnd,  and  cvcTvthin^was 
done  comfortably, 

Kach  district  poeaesaes  a  very  large  cfie/erie  or  diatrict-l 
public  purposes.      Like  nil  the  unlive  hoitsca  * 
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lifAv>'  lliatitli  rcKjf,  rouii<letl  iil  liotli  ontis.  8iii)[)orto<l  on  a  mere  frnmf- 
work  of  posts,  anil  Icftving  tlic  aiilcyi  wU  0|H;n,  savo  at  nifrli*t  wUeii  thev 
arc  curttiiticil.  Tbcv  goncrriHy  Iiavp  jjiioil  wooiltm  llwirs,  oflpu  fiiuoulb 
citmigb  to  il!)iir<p  upon.  Tn  llii-ne  citii-  rra-<it  vas.  gcncrrally  prrjKirctl,  and 
alwiiyn  yraoeftilly  served.  Our  iiiglit-i|n:irtcrs  vcrc  iilao  nio)it  ctimfort- 
jilily  nrningcil,  and  I  was  cspcci.illy  rliarmral  Ijy  the  licdn  |»rovKlc»I  fi>r 
tu— vury  large  mitl  soft,  sUtffiMl  with  the  silky  Ircc-cottoii ;  aljuiidanl 
liillinrS]  rcul  mtisquitu  nets  aiul  liglit  curtains  ticxi  hack  with  y^y  rihboii<i, 
arKl  such  pretty  coverlets  yf  pntcliwork — irnlly  triumph*  of  nrt-tiecille- 
work;  those  moKt  in  fiivonr  linvc  criinsuu  patlcrna  on  a  whiti*  (rroutid ; 
tlic  designs  arc  highly  cflcetife.  It  sci'uis  ihiit  a.  Tshitinii  hniispwife 
prides  herself  on  her  snowy  linen  and  downy  pillows — a  very  hnppy 
adaptation  of  forrigu  eiistoma. 

Tlic  island  of  Tahiti  is  diridod  into  twciity  districts,  aud  it  was 
arranged  wc  should  visit  two  each  day.  So  carh  morning  our  {troeession 
of  fifleeti  wheeled  vehicles  started  nt  7  a.u.,  prcccileil  l>y  imtivc  out- 
rider* carrying  the  gay  district  flag,  winch  mwle  n  pretty  bit  of  f»loar 
lit  wc  passed  nEuiig  the  grcon  gl:ulc».  A  drive  of  Kovcn  or  eiglit  mile* 
broiij^lit  us  to  onr  halting- point,  where  wc  found  masses  of  |ieople 
assembled  to  sing  himcinT^  of  welcome — all,  however,  dresseil  in  black, 
relieved  only  by  nrcatht  and  hniitlkenrhiefs  of  yellow,  or  else  by  a 
wreath  or  hat  of  snowy  wliitc  banilwo  or  arrowroot  lihrc,  nnd  in  their 
hair  soft  phinica  of  snowy  %-fva  reea—a  filmy  ribbon  extracted  froro  tin; 
cocoa-palin  lenf,  1  was  delighted  to  dixi^ovcr  that  many  of  the  women, 
who  were;  siipposoil  to  Invc  cnt  their  lieaiitifnl  long  hair  in  monrning  for 
idd  (Jiiern  Poniare,  Iinil  only  shammed,  and  their  glosay  black  trestei 
were  allowed  to  reappear. 

Having  halted  and  fenstcd  at  the  morning  district,  we  started  again 
about  two  o'clock,  drove  seven  or  eight  miles  fnrlhcr — always  through 
lovely  couutry,  and  by  a  wide  road  of  lirm  green  turf,  which  fullowi 
tlic  course  of  the  ahorc — and  so  wc  reached  onr  night  quarters,  when 
we  were  again  received  by  assembled  multitudes  and  congratulatory 
liiiuciies.  Then  the  band  played— as  it  bad  do»e  at  onr  noonday  haft 
— to  the  great  delight  of  the  people,  and  wc  strolled  nbont,  and  fonnrl 
enchanting  bathing  pools  in  some  of  the  many  ei-ystallioe  streams, 
of  which  wc  criissod  151)  in  a  drive  of  IfiO  miles  I  I  need  not  wy 
that  bathing  in  the  tropics  is  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  daily  life.  At 
xuiisct  wc  reassembled  for  a  great  dinner,  served  Kuropean  fashinn,  for 
each  district  jioHscasPB  its  own  crockery,  glass,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  Sic. 
The  Admiral  pravided  l''rencli  wines  and  bread.  Tlieu  followed  more 
himeu^-singiug,  white  we  sat  listening,  entniiieed,  cither  in  the  great 
house,  or  on  the  benntifii]  seashore,  in  the  perfect  moonlight. 

This  was  the  outline  of  eadi  day ;  but,  of  course,  in  eveiy  district  we 
found  special  incidents  of  interest,  and  the  exquisito  In-auty  of  the 
scenery  was  an  ever-varyiug  delight.  The  weather  was  pi-rfecl— not  tcm 
hot,  yet   sunny.      A  briak  trade-wind   brought  tlie  sea  roaring  and 
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tumWiiiR  in  licavy  lircakn-s  oii  tlie  corsl  reef  nboiit  a  mile  from  the 
sliorr  wlirn*e  our  road  skirted  llie  caira  lagoon,  so  bhie  aiul  iieaccfiit 
and  still.  Wc  drove  tliroiigli  dislncts  wtiioli  seemed  like  ouc  va«t 
orciiard  of  maugo,  breud-Cruit,  baiiniin,  fufi*,  lurge  orange  trce»,  Icinans, 
gtiaras,  citiMOit,  papanas,  variillu,  culFtic,  aiif^ar-cuitc,  maize,  and  cocou- 
palm,  together  forming  a  succession  of  the  richest  and  most  varied 
fotinge  it  is  poswiMe  to  conceive.  Sometime^!  wo  nmitscd  oiirBclvcs  by 
rounting  Micli  few  trees  as  were  not  friiii-henring,  but  cveu  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  fragrant  with  blosftum.  Here  niid  there  the  brond 
grass  roadH  arc  edged  with  ivciuies  of  twll  plantains,  very  handsome  in  n 
dead  ealni,  but  too  delicate  to  eudure  the  rough  wooing  of  the  riutotis 
trade-winds,  which  tear  the  hugu  leavea  to  rihboiis,  uiid  give  the 
avcaiics  all  untidy  looU.  It  was  ou  the  15th  of  October,  1877,  that  wc 
started  ou  this  graml  tour.  Arriiauc,  or  rather  I'omaTC  V.,  led  the 
proec^sioii,  nceomjinuied  by  lii^  brother  Tamatoa,  and  his  Uttic  nephew 
Hinui.  Then  followed  the  Admiral,  with  his  aide'rlc-enrnp  and  niyself, 
in  ».  eomfortable  open  earringe,  »ith  excellent  hontca  uud  a  grcMt  hiiU'- 
cuate  driver.  Qiieeii  Maruti  came  ucxt,  with  her  lovely  little  sister, 
Mahuihiiiihi,  and  little  Vaetua,  «ho  ia  nest  iu  the  Bucccssiun.  Buodry 
atd  ilivrra  vehictca  followed,  cuiitiiiuiiig  the  Krciieh  naval  oiljcer^,  an<l 
some  others.  A  few  of  the  party  preferred  riding.  The  luggage  had 
already  been  dcspntchcd  iu  Iicavy /ow/jort»,  nnd  the  band,  filling  u  couple 
of  c/iar'ilbiiiien,  likewise  pretX'ded  us. 

Wo  h»Ltcd  at  various  puiut<,  where  deputations  had  assemliled  to 
welcome  the  King,  and  aliout  L-levcu  u'cloek  reached  Punavia,  a  lovely 
spot  on  the  Niuishorc,  at  llic  moiitti  of  a  hcauliriil  valley,  ahave  which 
towem  a  gratui  mountain  peak.  A  mined  French  fort  on  the  shore,  and 
two  KmiUI  fortes  further  up  the  valley,  recalled  the  daya  when  Tahiti 
made  her  brave  but  uiiavailiug  struggle  for  itidi-peuilcucc.  Breakfast 
was  prepured  for  as  in  a  native  house,  which  wa*  ilecurotetl  in  most 
ori<,'inal  style  with  large  pateliwurk  (juUts,  iu  lieu  of  flags,  and  relieved 
with  grawful  frDudH  of  tree-fern. 

Here,  an  at  mo^t  other  fcaats,  there  wan  a  considerable  coumimption 
of  raw  fisli,  which  is  eonsldcri'd  a  very  great  delicacy,  and  one  for 
which  lunny  furcigncrs  acijuirc  a  ntrong  liking.  'I'lierc  ii*  no  acrounting 
for  tastes  I  King  Arriiauc,  who  took  great  care  of  me  at  meals,  tried 
hard  to  tcaeh  mc  this  cnjoymctit,  and  on  my  objecting,  declared  it  to  lie 
mere  [ii-ejndiec,  as,  of  rour-^c,  I  ate  oystcri*  raw — he  might  abncifil  say 
nlivc.  'Va  thiH  I  could  answer  nothing,  well  reniemlwriug  the  savage 
delight  with  whieli  T  have  often  knnelifil  oysterji  off  rocks  and  branch<«t, 
uuil  swallowed  them  on  the  instant.  Ititt  then  tlicy  arc  so  small,  ami 
Honic  of  theae  fish  arc  so  very  large.  Perhaps  one's  instinctive  objection 
is  to  their  size.  Those  most  iu  favour  arc  of  a.  most  cxnuisitc  green 
colour. 

During  breakfast  and  afterwards,  the  glcc-singers  of  the  diatrict  »ang 
himcne*, — most  strange  ami  Ijcautiful  part  songs.     Afterwards  dancing 
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WW  snggestod,  and  I,  rccoUocting  the  vrooderful  grace  and  pictu 
chanu  of  the  very  varied  dauoes  of  I'^jij  which  are  like  well-studied 
ballets,  looketl  forwurd  tu  scciug  those  of  TahitL  But  thpv  ]>rand 
very  disapiiuiutitig.  Neither  bcrc  uur  auywherc  else  did  we  lea 
Kay  dance  except  the  ujia  upa,  wbich  a  few  mco  volunteered 
perform  as  a  specimen  of  the  old  iialiouiU  dimce.  H  ia  the  idm- 
tical  douec  which  no  have  tccu  at  JirAh  wcddiug«,  and  to  other 
lands — mcrcljr  aa  cseecdiogly  ungraceful  wriggle,  iuvolriog  violent 
(•xertion  till  ever}*  miiHeIc  (juiveiii,  and  llic  dancer  retires  {muting,  and  ia 
a  condition  of  vulgar  heal.  In  heatUeu  days  it  »-ati  thi-'  distiuguisluug 
daooe  of  an  atrocious  sect  eulletl  tlie  Aroais — religioiu  fanatics  and  Iiber< 
tines  of  the  vilest  order,  wIki  ncre  held  in  reverent  awe  lij  the  pco|tlr, 
and  allowed  every  sort  of  privilege.  'J'hey  travellnl  from  village  Ui  ^ 
village  in  very  Isrgc  coni[>anic^,  somctimca  tilling  from  6Fty  to  eighty  ■ 
canoe*.  Wherever  tbcy  lauded  great  sacrificcit  were  offered  to  the  god*, 
nud  for  so  long  aa  they  cho^c  to  remain  in  one  place  they  wore  the 
guests  of  the  chief,  and  had  to  he  jirovidcd  for  by  tlic  viUagers,  whom 
they  ctitertaiueil  by  ai.'ting  pBiitomimes  and  reeitiog  legends  of  the  very 
unholy  goi]>,  wrestling,  gestieulatiug,  and  dancing,  till  they  worked 
thcniiiclvcs  up  to  a  pitch  of  Ireozy  which  was  considered  religious,  aiul 
the  night  was  fijtcnt  in  the  wildest  orgiea.  Their  dress  on  tlicae  occauoiu 
consisted  only  of  a  little  scarlet  and  black  dye,  the  seeds  of  the  tbt^ 
milion  plant  and  cbarcoiil  furnishing  the  materiala. 

Such  being  the  SRsoeiatious  connected  with  this  most  uuattntctivc 
dance,  it  was  for  many  years  diseouiitenaneed  by  tbe  ehicfs,  in  lletr 
determination  to  put  away  every  trace  of  heathenism,  tint  undvr  Krcuch 
influence  it  hnn  been  in  a  measure  revived,  and  though  the  more  re- 
s{)cctahlc  natives  consider  it  objectionable,  a  certain  number  of  daoeen 
crop  up  at  every  village.  Tlieir  position,  however,  appean  tu  be  no 
higher  thiin  that  of  atrolMnf;  jugglers  at  an  English  fair. 

lu  the  afternoon  we  resumed  our  drive  by  the  soft  turf  road,  when 
tbe  wheels  glide  so  smoothly  and  silently,  no  jarring  sound  dieturbiog 
the  harmony  of  Nature.  Here,  as  on  caeh  succeeding  day,  our  path  was 
one  continuons  panorama  of  delight.  On  the  one  hand,  eudlesaly-varied 
foliage,  and  great  green  hills  tuwcriug  iu  strange  fantastic  fona,  seamed 
by  dark  valleys  and  crystal  streams ;  and  on  the  other  side  lay  the  caln 
glittering  lagoou,  refleetiug,  as  in  a  mirror,  tlm  grand  maaacs  of  while 
cloud,  and  bounded  by  the  long  line  of  breakers,  flashing  as  tbcy  dashed 
on  the  barrier  reef.  I}eTOQ<i  thc9C  lay  outspread  the  raet  FaciBc.  its 
deep  purple, dashed  with  white  crests,  telling  bow  briKkly  the  trade-wiodi 
blew  outside.  And,  far  on  the  horixun,  the  niggeii  peaks  of  Moorea  me 
clear  aud  beautiful,  robed  in  etherial  lilac. 

\Vc  halted  fur  the  night  at  Paca,  s  charmingly>«ituated  hamlet  of 
clean  comfortable  houses,  only  dividnl  fmm  the  white  coral  sand  by  a 
belt  of  green  turf  and  Knc  old  imn-nood  frees.  (The  iron-wood  of  the 
Faeific  is  a  lery  diH'crcnt   tree  from   that  bearing   the  same  name  in 
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Amorica.  In  tlie  Pacilic  it,  altruys  incaii»  tlic  uusviaritia,  and  has  dark 
liair-liltc  pensile  folingc.  It  is  a  uimiruf'ul  tree,  aad  is  generally  iplnnted 
near  graves.  It  is  the  wkonako  of  Hji,  where,  in  common  vith  tlic 
crimson  droKiua,  it  is  consecrated  to  Che  dead.) 

Tlic  pride  ut'  I'aca  \*  its  very  large  bouse  for  public  entertainment. 
Here  we  found  dinner  laid,  in  Euro|jeaii  Myle.  for  three  hundred  gue«t«. 
At  one  end  was  an  upper  table,  wliere  the  chiefs  of  the  dislriel  entertained 
■  tiic  Uoval  party,  while  the  other  tables  were  ranged  down  the  sides  of 
the  buiiditig  1  each  family  in  the  neighbourhood  hariug  undertaken  to 
provide  for  one  tabic,  and  there  assemble  their  owu  friends.  The  whole 
great  building  was  beautifully  doeorated  in  Tahitiau  style,  withpalm-lcavc« 
and  tree-fcnis,  and  festoons  of  deep  fringe  matle  of  hybi«cu8  libre,  all  dyed 
cither  yeUow  or  while.  There  muat  have  been  miha  of  fringe  used  in 
decorating  (hat  houKC.  Yellow  is  happily  admit.tcd  in  ('ourt  monrning, 
»e  moat  of  the  people  wore  at  least  a  yellow  necktir,  a  symptom  of  miti- 
gflUMl  affliction,  to  exjiress  tlic  ph;asurc  that  now  mingled  witii  their  grief 
for  the  good  tiuecn  : — 

"  Ls  Rai  stt  mort— Viva  Is  lUA  I" 

We  went  to  dinner  in  moet  orthodox  faabion.thc  Admiral  condacting 
Queen  Marau,  and  Arriianc  takingme.  The  table  decorations  wer«  moat 
cm'ious  and  oflcctive.  At  the  first  glance  there  appeared  to  be  a  series 
of  white  uiarhle  centre  Tases,  whieli  on  close  iusijcction  proved  to  be 
grudnatcti  lumps  of  the  thick  fleshy  banana  stalk  near  the  root.  In  thme 
were  inserted  branches  of  tl}c  thorny  wild  lemon  tree,  and  on  each  thorn 
were  stuck  artificial  Howcrs  made  of  coloured  lea  res,  or  of  the  glonay 
white  arrow-root  fibre,  or  bamboo  fibre,  such  as  are  used  in  making 
hata;  and  from  some  there  floated  a  silvery  phime  of  the  lightest  Bilky 
film,  like  fairy  ribbons.  This  is  the  snowy  reva  reva  exlrncted  fnim  the 
interior  of  young  coeon-palm  leaves — a  difficult  operation,  requiring  the 
neatest  hand  and  long  practiee.  The  worker  keeps  a  split  stick,  stuck 
in  the  ground  beside  her,  and  into  its  cleft  fastens  one  end  of  caeh 
ribbon  as  she  pecU  it,  otherwise  the  faiiilcst  breath  of  air  would  blow  it 
away.     It  is  the  loveliest  gorsamer  you  enu  imagine. 

At  the  end  of  the  I'eust,  Tamatoa  gave  the  example  of  adoruiug  hin 
own  hat,  aod  those  of  his  neighbours,  with  these  lorely  plumes  and  all 
the  pretty  fanciful  flowers.  Then  we  adjourned  to  the  grassy  sliore,  and 
watclicd  the  clear  full  moou  rise  from  the  cjilm  sea,  while  the  glee- 
ainger^  sang  their  sot^  beautiful  choruses. 

1  wish  it  were  jwssible  to  deserilic  Tahitian  himeuea,  so  as  to  give 
others  the  faintest  idea  of  tbcir  fascination.  But  the  thing  is  impoaaible 
— they  arc  n  new  sensation,  utterly  indescribable.  No  music  of  any 
other  country  bears  the  ^lightc^t  roecmhlanccto  these  wild  exquisite  glees, 
faultless  in  time  and  harmony,  though  apparently  each  singer  intro- 
duces any  variations  that  occur  to  him  or  her.  The  musicians  sit  on 
the  grass,  uu  matJi,  iii  two  divisions,  arraaged  ia  rows  so  as  to  form  two 
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M|t[arc».  A  spucv  U  IcH  lictwccii  llii'sc,  when:  tbc  "  coucluclor"  (tHunld 
there  cliaiicc  to  be  oue)  walka  up  and  dovu,  directing  tlic  rhonu«. 
Butvcrj'oftcullicre  is  no  Icadfr,  aud  alieiugopiiarcntly  according  toilicir 
oirii  sweet  vtll,  iutnjduciiig  niiy  \ariatiotiH  that  occur  to  ilicm.  One 
voice  comnit'pcca — mhi-rs  strike  in — here,  tlwre,  evprywbert,  in  liquid 
chortu.  It  scciiia  as  if  unc  scctioii  dcvolttl  ihcmsclvcs  to  [xmrin^  rnrtli 
n  rippling  torrent  at'  ILu ! — Ua!  ra-ra-rifni !  nhilc  otlicra  burnt  into  a 
Wwid  of  Lft  ! — La!  la-lu-la-la!  Somr  confine  their  ran;  to  soiiridius  a 
deep  boontiog  l>aS9  in  a  Iviig-contiuucd  dnmCj  sornvwliat  $u^i^«tivr,  to 
ray  Appreciative  lliglilaud  car,  of  our  oirn  lKigpi|)c$.  Ucre  ami  tlierc 
high  raUelto  nnivs  strike  in,  varied  froni  v»rsc  to  vcrsu,  uud  then  the 
I'horuH  of  La  ami  )ta  (umt's  bubbling  in  ]i(|nid  inetudy,  while  the  voices 
of  the  priueipul  sitigei'v  nun*  join  in  utiiMMi,  now  diverge  sa  irtdelv  as  it 
i»  pcssililc  iW  tlicin  to  do,  but  all  t.'ombinr  to  produce  the  quaintnt, 
most  mclodiiins,  must  pi-rjilcsing  wjlcl  rippbiip  glcc  tliat  ever  was  hcan). 
tJumc  biincn(»  have  an  at-comiian intent  (>r  uicaHUrcd  hund-clapping,  hjr 
hundreds  of  those  present.  This  ia  curioUB  in  its  way,  chiefly  at  a 
triumph  dl'  (iiTfcft  time;  hut  I  ilu  not  tbtnlt  it  nttraetive.  llic  clear 
uiellillnuutt  vuiees  iiectl  »u  addition^  and  as  they  ring  out  aiiddenly  and 
jriyously  in  tho  eool  evening,  I  csn  ioiagiuc  no  sound  moroiDRpiritiag. 
Vet  none  can  Ix-  more  tantnlixitjg,  for  huvrc^vr  ortcn  yon  may  hear  tlic 
siimc  I'aseinatiiig  tniic  it  itumehow  sccmii  impOMiblc  to  catch  it.  The 
air  accms  full  of  musical  voices,  perfectly  harutoiiixcd — uuw  lullal  Id 
eoftc»t  touca,  tlicu  avcUiug  in  clear  ringing  toiicp,  tike  most  UJcMiuuk 
cathedral  chimes  beard  from  afar  on  &  soft  iiimoicr  night. 

Ill  many  inNtam-C!*  the  siug(!r»  com{HiKc  their  own  words,  which  ifotnc- 
tiiiK's  describe  tho  most  trivial  details  ol"  pBM>.ing  cteiiis,  Monitrtimes  are 
rragmcnts  of  most  saci'cd  hymmc,  aecordingto  the  inipuliw  uf  the  luumetit. 
k'robahly  tbc  la<«t  fnct  givc»  nsnrlnc  tn  ihc  origin  of  tlic  word  H^mH-mf, 
but  1  fancy  that  the  wordi^  arc  oTlcn  thuNC  of  niitch  older  uud  Icas  secody 
eongH  than  ihc  hymns  taught  by  the  early  miaMonarie^.  i>Oine  of  tht 
airs,  too,  arc  really  old  native  timet>,  while  othcr»  were  ori;:iualty  im- 
povU'd  IrtJiu  Hurope,  but  have  heconie  so  eom]iIctely  Tahitintiised  that 
no  mortal  euultl  recognize  them  ;  which  is  all  in  their  favour,  for  tl» 
wild  melutlies  of  the  isle  are  heyond  measure  attractive  ami  charac- 
teristic. 

At  every  stage  uf  this  Ilojal  pnjyrts»,  wc  were  greeted  by  ihor 
bauda  of  gtee-singcra  at  IcMst  twice  a  day,  and  often  three  times:  they 
aaufi  as  thunt;]i  they  ennid  never  wean.\ 

1,  a  guilders  stranger,  accepted  tliia  delight  as  a  miller  of  coiinc, 
supposing  that  nnistc  was  the  life  of  Ihcfic  liappy  people,  aud  that  Ihey 
warbled  like  birds,  really  hcciuise  they  could  not  help  doing  so.  But 
it  was  all  a  delusion.  It  appears  thoy  only  ning  on  oecwiians,  and 
though  I  reniainetl  A\  uiotilliH  in  the  Society  Ixicit,  all  the  hiinenta  I 
heard  were  eroivdrd  iuti)  the  lirst  I'oi'tuight.  After  that  1  only  heard 
one,  and  tliiit  a  very  poor  one.      lUil  the  hideous  dancing,  wliicli  is  tlic 
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uiily  iigljr  tiling  ill  Tnliiti,  iiiul  which  wa»  reiliieej  to  n.  minimum  during 
tfic  &lfty  of  tfic  i>atcrnul  AilniiriLl  (uIkj  strurc  so  liaitl  to  inculcate  the 
ppdctice  of  all  virtues),  received  ao  prcat  cncoiiraf-emout  nt'tcr  liis 
departure,  th;it  all  its  votarips  asscrableri  nt  l*a|tcclp,  and  iboir  weiiing 
revfls  took  tlie  place  of  the  pleasant  gtitheriiign  nt  the  hand,  whieh 
w'crt  among  the  market!  featurt-a  of  the  early  part  of  my  vi»it,  Con- 
sci|uciitly,  the  more  rc»j>ct-'tahlc  section  of  the  cuuiinuiiity  were  con* 
spiciions  by  their  absence,  and  nu  almo»|ilicrc  of  peace,  amounting  to 
stagnation,  took  the  place  of  the  stir  mid  hustle  which  iignred  so  largely 
ill  my  first  imprcssious  of  Tahiti, 

lUit  to  return  to  llic  Hoyal  progress  rouud  the  Isles.  On  the  followiiiR 
morninf;  we  were  all  astir  hy  five  -i.M.,  and  otartcd  immcdialely  after 
early  eoftiie — every  one  cheery  iirid  good- tempered — on  every  side  lienrtv 
greetings,  "  Vaira-iia  !  Varra-na  !"  and  sounds  of  careless  lanjihter  ami 
merry  voices,  There  ia  certainly  a  great  charm  in  the  pretty  liijuid 
laitguai;c  and  in  the  j^entlc,  affirctionatc  manner  of  the  peuplc,  who  aeem 
to  ho  ovcrtlowing  with  genial  kindlinenn.  Two  hours  drive  us  to  Papara, 
where  a  very  grand  reccptiou  awaited  the  young  King  and  Uuccn,  Mrs. 
Salmon^  theiiuceu's  mother,  being  chieflflinCM  of  the  district.  Her  Iriio 
native  name  i*  very  lung,  and  I  fear  I  cannot  write  it  eorreclly,  so  my 
readers  miwt  be  cuiitcnl  witli  that  of  her  hualmnd.  She  had  oiMcrnljIcd  all 
her  vassals  in  must  im]>usiiig  array,  and  a  double  row  of  himentf-siiigers 
lined  the  road  singing  cliuruscs  nf  congratulation,  tukeii  up  itllcmalrly  on 
the  right  hand  aiul  »n  the  left  with  very  pn'tty  cflcct.  Many  relations  of 
the  liiniiiy  had  aba  assembled  to  greet  their  royal  kinntiilk,  includiug 
two  more  of  Mrs-  Salmon's  pretty  daughters,  and  her  handsome  sons, 
tine  fttalnart  men.  Very  quaint  ceremonial  garmeuts  were  presented  to 
tliG  Kiikg  and  the  Admiral,  They  are  called  Tipiila,  and  are  the  aneicrii 
Taliilian  (Irou  of  great  uecnsiuns,  Tliey  arc  prix:is(rly  similar  in  form  to  the 
Spanish  (Miichu,  hring  [msM'd  over  the  hiiul  and  falling  over  the  brick  aiul 
chest,  to  the  kntc.  They  arc  ntade  frntn  the  fibre  of  brrad-fruil  bark,  aad 
covered  with  (lonci's  and  twists  of  the  ghi»y  wn^wrout  libre,  each  stitched 
on  sc[inrately.  To  the  Uuocn,  the  Admiral,  and  myself,  were  prcsenlod 
the  most  lovely  crowua  of  the  Maine  silvery  arruwroul,  white  for  the 
gcullemc't)  wei«  pruvided  garlands  and  neeklaees  of  fragrant  white  or 
yellow  blossoms,  and  channing  hats  of  white  bcuuboo  fibre,  mauiifactured 
by  the  hulics  and  tlicir  BtteiidaiilH. 

The  hou&e  was  moat  laitteftilly  dceomtcd  with  great  fenis  and  liright 
yellow  banana  Iravc!-;,  plaited  to  form  a  HU-t  tif  fringe.  Wild  mehidiuu» 
liiuicnc!),  were  suug  all  the  time  of  the  fen&t,  and  afterwards  the  haiul 
played  oj>eratie  air»,  till  it  was  lime  lor  us  to  resume  nur  journey. 

In  that  district  much  cultivation  lias  sunicwliat  impjiired  Ibc  beauty 
of  wihl  >iatnn-,  large  tracl-s  of  land  having  bceu  laid  out  for  Kciculitie 
planting  of  eottoii  and  cutlee,  and,  after  all,  the  Ilehls  liavc  been  alnn- 
doncd  ;  the  cmps,  left  to  run  wild,  arc  now  rank  straggling  bushes, 
4iruggling  fur  lifc.wrth  the  overTiiaateriiig  viues  or  nilli  the  niltl  giiavn, 
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which,  baring  once  been  imported  as  a  Fruit  tree,  haa  now  b(>cnme 
scxHirgc  of  the  pluilers,  Trom  the  rapidity  and    tcniidty  with  which 
sprcadH  aii(]    takes  possession  of  the  (toil.     At  the  same  time,   a  tcnh, 
vrliich  ^idda  wholeaonie  aod  abuodaiit  food   for  mcu  aud  beast,  cai 
be  laid  to  he  altogether  an  evil. 

It  ia  not  often  that  ciiiliBatioii  imprOTes  the  pirtorrsquc  beauty 
country,  hut  assuredly  tlic  lovely  hills  and  vaUc>'8  of  Tahiti  uud  M 
hare  greatly  gained  in  richueu  by  the  introduction  of  the  fruit-heartB; 
trees  which  now  form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  geueml  wealth  ot 
foliage,  th4<  dense  tliickcts  of  orange  trees  liaving  all  grown  from  tboae 
brongbt  from  Sydney  by  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  the  early  miiiKiouarie*. 
Strangely  enough,  tltc  nn«t  healthy  tree-8  are  those  which  have  gnnrt, 
»:)f*8owD,  from  the  teed  careleafly  thrown  about  by  the  natives,  when 
tlicy  retired  to  some  quiet  valley  to  brew  their  orauge  mm  in  bcckL 
Tbcsc  trees  have  thriven  far  better  than  those  niudi  cared  for  and  traot- 
ploutcd. 

The  splendid  mango  trees,  whose  moss  of  dark  foliage  is  now  so  pro- 
minent n  feature  on  all  sides,  were  introduced  lc«s  than  twenty  yesn 
ago  by  the  French,  who  have  taken  iuliuilc  trouble  to  procure  all  ths' 
Tery  be«t  sorts,  and  have  sueoeedcd  to  ]>erfcction,  for  in  no  other  conDtrr 
have  I  tasted  any  to  comiwre  with  the  manpas  of  Tahiti,  hi  iha 
Sandwich  Isles  they  are  \-ery  inferior  fruit,  with  a  flavour  of  turpentine, 
and  in  most  groups  of  the  l'aci6c  they  have  scarcely  been  istrodiKt^ 
yet.  Oucc  even  indiflcrcnt  stocks  have  taken  to  the  soil,  it  ia  a 
paratircly  simple  matter  to  graft  good  sorts.  The  difficulty  lie*  in' 
coaveying  them  alive.  1  took  an  immense  amount  of  trouble,  while  ia 
Talnti,  in  the  endeavour  to  introduce  this  %ahia.ble  tree  to  Fiji.  W 
iuiinite  toil  1  myself  collefrtcd,  carefully  dried,  aud  packed  upwards 
ten  thousand  line  tnongo  stones,  and  despatched  one  case  rid  NtV' 
iicaland,  another  rid  New  ('alcdonia.  Imagine  my  regret  uu  fa 
that  ou  the  coses  reaching  their  destination,  after  their  three  montl 
detention  on  the  way,  evcrv  seed  was  found  to  have  sprouted  and 
died  I 

A  pleutsant  afternoon  drive,  through  fragrant  orange  groves,  brooglil 
uit  to  Papeuuriri,  where  Cluecn  Maraii  ulTercd  me  a  share  of  the  boiuc 
nuigned  to  her  (irhich,  being  puicly  Tahilian,  aud  not  built  uf  woort 
as  Ko  many  nan-  iirc,  felt  like  living  in  a  bamboo  cage),  cxcocdiugly  oin 
and  transparent,  but  lined  with  temporary  curtains  of  white  calico  m 
screen  us  from  the  general  public.  We  strolled  along  the  coast  till 
found  a  delightful  batbing-plaee,  where  the  Anapu  river  flows  into 
sea.  The  two  (iretty  girln,  of  course,  bom  ub  eompauy,  aa  also 
Queen's  hnndmaid,  who  wiui  laden  with  pari-os  aud  tuweU  ;  the 
being  simply  a  couple  of  fathoms  of  bright -col  oiiral  calico,  which,  knoti 
over  one  shoulder,  forms  an  efficient  and  picturesiiue  bathing  gowu. 

We  relumed  just  in  time  for  sucli  a  fish  dinner  as  Grccnwh 
surpassed.      Fisli  of  all  sorts  aud  kinds,  cooked  and  raw  to  suit  i 
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excellicut  lubHtere  and  crabs,  liiigc  frcKh-wat«r  prawDs,  delicate  little 
oysters  wliicli  grow  uii  tlic  rootH  and  brauches  of  the  niaugrovu  which 
iriiigcs  •mmv.  muilcly  parts  of  tlie  sliorc.  Biit^  most  cxcellc-iit  uf  ull,  itt 
aiiollicr  [iryduct  of  the  briny  mud,  altogether  iigw  to  rac,  a  hitlc(»u»,  but 
truly  delicious,  vhitc  craf-fi»)i,  railed  vara  or  wurraii.  Wc  all  registered 
a  Holcuu  vow  never  to  lose  a  cliaiicc  of  a  varo  Tca^it.  Tbe  tables  were 
decorated  in  a  manacr  quite  iii  cbftructcr,  buviug  pillars  of  the  banana 
root  stem,  wbite  as  alabaBtcr,  with  a  friuge  of  large  prawns  ut  the  top, 
atid  a  fricw  of  Hmall  lobsters  below — a  very  effective  Htadf  lu  tcartet 
a.ud  white. 

Oil  the  following  day  wc  cruttsod  the  ridge  which  coDnecta  the 
|X!ninHula  willi  the  main  iaic.  We  journeyed  to  one  end  of  it,  alept 
thriT,  then  retraced  the  roud  to  the  isLhmua,  and  ncnt  dowu  tJie  other 
biile,  as  there  is  no  possublc  mad  round  the  further  end,  Tbc  «cciicry 
hero  was,  if  possible,  lovelier  than  on  the  great  isle,  and  wc  Rpciit 
delightful  days  strolling  nbout  the  beautiful  shore,  and  living  in  villages 
of  bifd-cage  houses  with  kindly  people,  who  seemed  never  weary  of 
warbling  like  thrushes,  nighting^ikii,  and  larks,  all  iu  chorus.  The  very 
ix!st  himcuea  of  Tahiti  were  thoi-e  we  heard  on  the  peninsula.  The  houses 
are  embowered  in  Urgu-lcaved  bananas  and  orange  gruvca,  and  gay  with 
rosy  oleanders  aud  crimaon  hybi»fu». 

Ou  the  two  following  days  wc  repeated  much  tbc  same  ttory,  as  wc 
made  our  way  round  tbc  other  side  of  the  isle,  always  by  the  saiuc 
delightful  grass  road,  with  days  of  talm  sunlight,  followed  by  clear 
niooulight.  At  Tiarei  we  were  heartily  welcomed  by  a  kind  old  ehief- 
taincss,  who  kissed  us  all  ou  both  ebeeks,  down  to  the  aidc-de-caiup, 
when  the  Queen's  laughter  stup|>0(l  her  proceeding  to  the  remaining 
eighteen  oflieera. 

A  moat  lovely  drive  along  a  basaltic  aliore  (the  road  being  cut  on 
the  iacc  of  the  clilfe)  brouglit  us  to  Pai»euoo,  which  u  close  to  n 
broad  clear  river,  where,  of  course,  we  bathed,  then  ramhicil  in  the  warm 
iiioottligUt,  and  sat  on  the  sluire,  where  the  rippling  wavelets  murmured 
«)U  a  pebbly  bearh,  Thp  chief  gave  the  half  of  hi«  large  lionsr  to  the 
Uueen,  who  shared  it  with  rae,  he  aud  his  family  occupying  the  other 
Bud.  Of  course,  it  was  really  one  large  room,  but  travellers  soon  learn 
the  art  of  rigging  up  curtaina,  and  so  improviaiiig  separate  ipiartcn. 

Ou  the  night  of  our  relurn  a  very  pretty  surprise  awaited  us.  The 
TshitiaQs  had  dctermiued  on  a  grand  demonstration  in  honour  of 
Admiral  Serre,  to  prove  their  gratitude  for  the  good  he  has  done  in 
many  ways  and  his  sympathy  with  the  people,  especially  as  shown  iu 
the  support  of  their  ancient  rulers.  It  had  been  arranged  that  ve 
should  remain  at  Point  V'euus  till  evening,  aud  drive  back  to  I'apeete 
after  sunset.  It  is  a  distance  of  twelve  milcsj  uud  the  moon  being  late 
we  knew  that  a  few  torches  would  be  necessary  for  the  last  part  of  the 
way,  Iu8tea*l  of  this,  we  were  met,  nine  miles  from  the  town,  by  crowds, 
aud  a  large  body  of  eplcudid,  btalwart  men,  bearing  torebes,  twelve  feet 
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long,  of  cocoa-imlm  leaves.     These,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,    , 
lieuled  tlie  prucesBiuii,  and  were  coutinually  juiucd  by  new  comers,  Itllfl 
at  IsHt  Iherc  were  fully  a  thousand  torches  blazmg,  tliroiring  a  riiddr 
glare  on   the  rich  glosny  foliage   of  breiuUfrait  aud   palm,   nhilc   lite 
smnke  gave  a  drcatny  myNlcriouM  Inolc  to  tlic  vholo  bccoe.      The  ciTcct  i 
wai  nitogrthcr  very  alriking,  and  as  the  pioccaaion  waa  only  allowed  (o 
advance  at  a  foot's  pace  for   (he   sake  of  those  on  foot,  tbc  bard  fffl 
iuto  the  spirit  of  the   thing,  and  |>layc(l  cheery  tuuce,   such    as  the  | 
Taliitinni   love.     At  the    entrance   to    the    loirn   all    lights  wcrr   e«- 
tinguished,  t<i  avoid   all   danger  of  lire,  for  the  air  was  full  of  %\ 
from  the  cocoa-torches,  and  the  dry  vooden  houses  are  too  combuRtililej 
to  run  any  risk.      So  we  came  in,  in  the  dark,  a  great  crowd,  but  aB 
(juiet  and  orderly. 

A  week  later,  a  French  mati-of-wai  took  the  same  large  party  to  tir 
island  of  Moorea,  there  to  repeat  the  ctTrcmony  of  visitiog  each  district.  M 
Of  all  the  multitude  of  beautiful  islea  1  have  visited,  Moorea  un- " 
iloubtfdly  tlcicrvc*  the  palm.  Such  marvellous  liasaltic  ntedlcs  aod 
IiiniiRclcs,  gigantic  dolomite  furme,  like  va»l  »erratc<l  shark's  tcetli. 
towering  in  mid-nir,  apparently  rising  from  above  tjic  clouds,  aud  Uu 
lower  muiinlaltis  and  I'alleyH  clothed  with  vegetation  of  the  same  rich 
character  as  that  of  Taliili.  Here  our  transit  from  one  Tillage  tn 
another  was  by  boat,  all  in  dead  rulm  water,  within  the  coral  mfi 
giving  us  tbc  irry  bc«t  opportunity  of  seeing  Ihc  coast  to  perfcclion. 

Our  tirst  nigbl's  halt  wn*  at  Haapiti,  where  the  King  and  Queen  wit* 
magniliccnlly  received  by  Mrs.  Itramlcr,  the  Uuecn's  eldest  sister,  hcrtcJf 
^c  Great  CMcftaiDcaii  of  the  talc.  A  large  aud  very  jirclty  temponuy 
building  bad  been  freclcd  for  tliu  great  feast.  It  was  buill  of  palm 
aud  baiuboii,  and  entirely  thatched,  villi  large  glusay  frutidit  uf  Uif 
great  birdVncst  fern.  It  did  accm  cruel  to  sacrilice  thousamlt  f^ 
thrne  iK-iuilica  fur  one  day's  fcant.  However,  it  might  welt  be  said  uT 
them  here: 


"  In  v'Mtvfiil  iKAiily  ahowcred,  Uiuy  mnilu  noKca. 
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for  ciLcb  of  those  valleys  and  rariuo   ia  a  mine  of  bidden    tovelim 
which  few  care  to   explore,  save  tbusc   adventurous  spirits  who  clir 
like  go<itx  ill  search  of  the  wild  baiiitna — the  faos,  vhieb,  unlike  othri^ 
of  that  fiiniily,  carries  its  huge  cluster  of  fruit  upright  instead  of  [>en>_ 
(laut,  and  grows  must  richly  in  the  moM  iuacressibic  nookii.  H 

The  interior  uf  the  hull  of  fe;i»ting  was  linwl  with  triic-fcrus  and 
oleanders,  and  fcstuoiicil  with  milr»  of  yellow  bybtacns  fibre.  It  wu 
lighted  with  Chinese  luntcms,  Hero  were  assembled  a  very  Im^ 
number  of  Mrs.  Brandcr's  rclfttioiis  and  rctaincn — each  with  a  shavl 
of  yelloit  native  i-lotli  Iliniwu  avr;r  the  black  dress  to  express  mitigiln! 
nionrning.  She  licraeirwure  only  black,  with  a  most  becoming  en>«ii 
of  arrow-rout  tibrr,  and  plume  of  rcva-reva.  I  ought  to  record  her  tiatiw 
name,  which  isofapreleruatural  length — namely,  Tctuatiuiyciaileniiatea. 
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TIk'  jirclly  name  by  wliidi  slio  h  known  to  licr  frirtuls  U  Tilniia,  aiiJ 
tlio  twft  baby  ilniiirlitcr*  who  iVR(^mpaiii«l  bfr  .ire  Pnlomn  niwl  May,  tlic 
youngcMt  of  n  pretty  (lock  of  nine  sons  niid  dimglitors,  the  eldest  of 
tvlioiii  was  born  wbcn  licr  nioLlicr  wnR  biit  fincpii !  After  ber,  in  tlie 
[imeesKion  came  several  (;cnLlcnien,  wearing  very  liaiulHonic  tiputas  of 
brtmii-fruit  clotli  bark.  licbly  oriiauiciiteil  with  fibre  flowers,  ami  friiigeil 
with  rcva-rcva.  The  labour  expcmlcd  on  making  them  uiust  haTC  bceii 
very  gn-at.  They  made  the  nsmil  atliln'ss  Ui  the  King  and  the  AclmirnJ,  and 
the  (icuplK  wiiifj  ji>V(iu»  liinieiics  of  WL'h:fmio.  Tbon  the  rliiefa  presented 
their  tiputas,  nud  all  present  threw  tUcir  yellow  8c»rf»  and  thctr  pretty 
huts  and  plumes  at  the  feet  of  the  royal  parly.  I  noted  Ibis  with 
esppeial  interest,  bnving  an  often  witnessed  the  same  furni  of  homage 
nin(in)T  the  Fijians,  who,  at  the  chwe  of  tlicir  ilaiicea,  iurariubly  dcpooit 
their  finery  at  the  feet  of  tUe  principal  persons  present. 

Many  pirtiircaiiiie  ineidcnts  in  the  course  (if  imr  bcaiilifiil  cxgicdition 
roLiiKl  Moorca  rise  to  my  memory,  and  Tisions  of  sunh  lieauty  of 
soenery  as  couhl  banlly  be  aiirpasscd  in  the  most  cuclianting  of 
drcanin.  One  splendid  grove  of  glossy-Icavcd  tnraanu  trees*  remains 
ciipectBlly  impressed  nn  my  mind,  in  conncctioii  with  the  very  best 
liimencii  we  heard  in  all  our  travels,  some  of  the  women  baring  very 
iinc  faliietto  voiees.  That  tiimanu  grove,  and  a  Tew  noble  old  eaauariua 
trees  clo8C  hy,  mark  the  spot  where,  in  heathen  daya,  many  u  human 
sacriliec  wa*  offered  to  the  nnici  god-i.  Now  a  (Christian  ehiireb 
oreupies  the  site  of  the  amncnt  Marai,  and  all  is  pcaeeful  and  happy. 

About  two  miles  inland  from  that  viila^  of  l^aia  lies  a  lake  about  a 
mile  long.  It  is  not  attraetivo,  its  waters  bein^  braekish  and  it« 
Imnktt  muddy,  but  it  contaiiiH  good  fish,  and  wild  duek  haunt  its 
Mdgy  .lilioi-M. 

Al  a  later  period  I  returned  to  this  isle  of  branty,  on  a  visit  to 
the  French  jiaxtfitr  {the  IViitestatit  Missiun  having  funiiil  it  ueecwary  to 
scml  French  clergy  to  the  a!«niHtauce  of  the  missionaries  of  the  London 
Kueiety,  in  ordci  to  he  able  to  claim  tlicir  rights  as  i'Vcnch  eitiiicn«,  aud 
so  counteract  the  Government  tendency  to  show  great  favour  to  the 
pricfitd). 

About  the  same  period  1  had  the  pleasnro  of  again  forming  one  nf 
ail  expedition  to  the  atoll  ^roup  uf  Tctiaroa,  where  I'omare  was  duly 
Tceognlscd  as  sovereign.  Altogether  his  position  was  apparently  secure, 
and  all  save  a  very  favoured  few  in  Papeete  were  taken  by  surprise, 
when  one  fine  day  in  June,  1880,  it  was  suddenly  anQOuncctl  that  the 
King  and  the  native  Governors  had  ceded  the  kingdotn  to  France, 
and  that  same  afternoon  the  ProLcctorato  flag  was  hauled  down  and 
the  tricolour  run  up. 

AVhat  influence  van   brought  to  War  on    Pomnre  V,  is  not  known, 
hut  donbllcss  the  certainty  of  a  life  pension  ol'  12,000  dollars  a  year 
(to  be  cujityetl    in  peace,  in  his  ovn    fashion,  free  from    the  iucewanl 
*  Tainukn :  XKhitiao  cbMtnut 
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tutoring  w]iich  maitc  hh  kingly  rank  a  tiurilni,  dcvoii]  oT  all  bononr)^ 
WM  a  very  atroug  indaccmcut.  The  aoucxation  of  Tahiti  ww  for- 
mally prockim«d  iu  Pa];eetc  on  the  S4th  of  March,  1881,  aud  wa«  made 
the  occasion  of  a  brilliant  ftntival,  auch  as  the  light-hearted  crowd  are 
ever  ready  to  wrlcomr. 

Great  were  the  oilieial  rejoicings.  I-Vora  every  ship  in  the  harbour, 
and  every  corner  of  tlic  town,  floated  the  tricoloor,  which,  being  frrelr 
dialributcd,  likewise  adoroed  the  trcMcs  of  the  women  and  the  huttoo- 
lioles  of  the  mcu.  Great  was  the  noise  of  big  guns,  and  the  aatoaut  uf-fl 
povdcr  expeuded  on  salutes.  Au  imposing  column  of  all  brauclies  uf 
the  service — sailors  and  marine*,  marine  artillery,  with  their  gu«», 
iafantry  and  fie7iJi  d'nrmfs,  ninrched  roand  tlio  town,  headed  by  the  haiu). . 
"  A  Taliitij  commc  en  France,  on  aime  h  voir  passer  les  soldats/' ujri 
tlio  Me»*oger  dr  Tahiti. 

So  the  lovely  little  town  was  ca  fftt.  Every  himeu^<chorus  hu! 
arnTed  from  every  comer  of  the  i»lcs,  making  the  whole  air  musiral. 
Tliouaanda  of  natives,  all  in  their  brightest,  fitahi-st  drcncs,  kept  U}) 
incessaiit  movement  in  the  clear  light  or  cool  shade.  Everywhere 
games  aud  feiisting  were  the  order  of  the  day.  In  the  Oovemor'f 
gaRlcns  a  briUiuut  banquet,  fur  npwardii  of  a  hundred  persons,  mu. 
served  iu  a  great  tent,  all  as  graceful  ax  the  combtnctl  taste  of  Pnnoe 
and  Tahiti  could  make  it.  Then  followed  a  lovely  garden  festival — 
ganicfl,  music,  waltzing,  with  a  night  of  brilliant  illnminations  tsA 
fireworks.  AU  these,  comhined  with  lovely  surroiindiugs  and  perferi 
weather,  made  the  great  oflicini  fcRtiral  of  Taliiti  a  day  which  llic 
French  naval  oQiccra  very  naturally  consider  one  to  be  reuiembcral , 
for  ever,  but  which,  perchance,  may  hare  caused  some  of  the  older  in- 
Imhilants  uu  angry  and  bitter  pang  for  the  independence  of  tiK 
country,  thus  lost  fur  ever. 

C.  F.  QoKpON  Cdmmikd. 
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I. — Tub  Artan  Ar.irat, 


DAY  after  day  rose  before  me  minppro:icIiablc  the  great  monntain 
between  u,OOU  ami  G,000  fc«t  liigh,  which,  with  but  one  ouljiitting 
npur  of  lePcl  luntl,  furms  the  Holy  Island  of  Samotlimcc.  Advcrac  were 
tlie  (leitins  of  the  Isle.  "Winds  blowing  right  from  off  it  forced  m  to 
tBck  anil  tftck  perpetually  ;  so  that,  with  xtl  our  ipccd,  wo  m&do  hitnlly 
any  progress.  And  ont'c  tho  squall  menaced  such  a  temiic<tt  that  wc 
were  obliged  to  run  for  shelter  iuto  a  core  ou  tlic  Thraciaii  mainland  to 
the  east  of  Ahdcru,  birthplace  of  Pi-otagorw,  Andxarchos,  and  Dem6- 
critos.  There,  however,  bcaidca  supping  with  Bulgarians  at  n  Turkish 
tcbiflik,  some  way  inland,  and  bn:nkfa.itiiig  with  (inxUs  at  a  Turkish 
fiahery,  I  wm,  a»  a  British  PhilhcUenc,  kindly  presented  with  a  marble 
fragment  bearing  an  inscription  with  the  name  HHOAOTO^.  Kiit  thus 
my  voyage  from  tlic  Scala  of  Kasaviti,  in  th>L>  Istaiul  of  Thosoa,  was  pro- 
longed into  more  days  than  it  should  hiiTe  taken  hours.  Wcran  out  of 
food,  and  out  of  wine,  if  not  out  of  water ;  and  picturesque  as  the  AtheuA 
(A0i)v«)  might  be  at  a  distance  with  her  two  immcnac  fore-  and  main-sails 
set  like  two  wings :  one  had,  at  the  beat  of  timcn,  rather  to  rough  it  on 
board  of  her.  Still,  the  adventure  veaa  not  to  be  given  up.  On  a  pilgrimage 
to  all  the  three  Primitive  Sanctuaries  of  Greek  Ucligion — Saniothrace, 
Olyropos,  and  Doildna — I  had  resolved.  And  as  I  had  not  been  terrified 
by  tales  of  brigand  corsairs — some  fancied  that  the  hand  that  bad  just 
captured  the  Suters  might  take  to  the  sea — I  wa»  certainly  not  to  be 
baulked  even  by  the  mystic  Kfibiri,  though  I  really  did  almost  begin  to 
have  a  superstitious  belief  in  their  existence,  and  in  their  anger  at  my 
proposed  inraRion  of  their  aacrcd  Isle. 

There  w&»  thus,  however,  full  time  to  recall  and  to  reflect  on  the 
legends  of  Samothracc.     The  earliest  of  these  legends,  presened  for  us 
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by  Diotlonw  of   Sicily,*  miikcs   of  Snmotdracc    a    western    Ararat, 
WMtcrit  Mouiitniii  of  Itcfugc,  wlicrc  tlic  miserable  fugilivcs  from  i 
caused  Ijy  lite  ttuXiiic    bunting  n  passnge    tlirongh  irhat    aro   uow  llw 
StraiU  of  Hip    Huspliortis  ami  tbo  lU'Ilcspom,  escupM   ilmwntiig,  uid 
in  tttcir  trembling  •^ratiliiilf,  •^inltt^i]  all  Ibc  l&\v  whU  aitam  In  iheGmkj 
I  cin  not  know  irhi^tlicr  this  lucul  legend  Ims  been  bitbt-rto  collated  niti 
gc^iiKigifa!  nronU,     Itiit  tbc  i-csiill  ol'  sueb  a  collalins  serins  uf  do  sina 
im]i(>rl Alice.      it  sbnws  lis,    1    Ih^lievc,   thu  original    rnusc   IkiUi  of  tl 
coiiscorutioii  of  Samotliraoc,  hik)  ol'  tbc  clcrattDu  of  its    Local  Ilcitit 
into  Orcttt  (Jotis. 

niscov«ri(»  in    tlic    Kuro[)caii    Ptcietocciic  strata    of    tbc    bones 
African  and  Asiatic  mainmnlH.  Lugutbvr  witb  the  viirying  (le|)ltt<i  of  it 
seas  Kurrnniiitin;;  Kiimpp.  Itavc,  willi  other  farts,  leii   to    tlie    cunclaiioal 
not  only  tbst  the  Hritiab   Islatuh  were  in  tbat  age  but  a    prolotiratian ' 
itf  tbc  Kiimpc.iii  Continent,  but  tbat  Ibc  /1%gcaii  Islantla  tvert*  a  similar 
prolongation  of  thr  Asiatic  Coiitintnt,  auil  tbat.  instead  of  the  M«ti- 
terraiican,  there  were  two  lakf^  to  the  cast  and  tbc  west  reapcctivclr 
tin*  istlinins  tbat  enniiectcd  Italy,  by  way  of  Sicily  and  Malta,  with  Africa. j 
What,  then,  was  the  geological  event  of  wbieli  the  Samolbracian  legend 
was  )inj1>:ilily  a  reniiaiHeence  ?      Tl  was  a  reniiniscence  of  ibos^  vast  toi 
»iLlencex,  npbeavaU,  ami  ili-srnptioii»  uf  vrbieb  tbc  result  wa^  tlic  formation 
of  the  Mcditcrraucnn,  ami  of  tbn  lalcs  of  (ircccc,  of  tlie  North  Sea, 
of  the  l»k's  of  Britain.     But  tbc  date  of  these  great  ehangcs  ?    Their  data 
is  beyond  ilatc — Ijcyond  dating  otbcrwitic  tbaii  by  sayiuj;  that  they  look,! 
plaec  at  the  dost*  of  tlin  vaat  geological  |>eriod  tbat  jinecoiled  tJie  pre»eiit.J 
To  vflmt  period,  then,  of  buman  dcvelojimeut  did  tbc  l)elugc  bcloug,  of  j 
which  a  reminiscence  wa*  preserved  in  the  Samothraciau   legend?     To' 
that  antliropological  era  winch  corrcsjiondH  with  the  close  of   the  Fteia- 
toecuc,  and  tbc  beginning  ol'  the  Alluvial  Age,  the  period  of  the  fir»t  Ju- 
coming  of  tbc  Neolithic  tamers  in  Asia  of  what  arc  now  Domestic  AnimaU^] 
and   cDn(|iierore  in  Kuropc  of  its  Cavc-nicu,  tbc   last    of    the    primKvnl/ 
and  antedilnrian  races.    I  long  ago  suggcaleil  tliat  ibc  dragons,  the  ogrcx, 
and  pygmies  of  nursery  talcs  are  probably  all  inherited  reminiscence*  of 
sctaal  ancestral  contemporaries.      And  it  wonld  be  in  entire  accord&tv-'S  fl 
with  this  wonderful  unobliviou.sncs.'t  of  human  memory,  and  particnlarlr*" 
with  tbc  priinilivcncss  and  perennialncss  of  Ancc&tor-wunhip,  that,  m 
llie  aecnc  of  this  great  act  of    divine  mercy,  rciciie,  and  dcliverauf'',-! 
Saniotbnicc  should  become  Loly  ground  to  tlio-sc,  the  Wratcrn  Arjaim. 
who  inbeiitcd  the  traditions  of  tbcir  conquered  predecessors,  the  Neolitbb: 
Men  of  the  Mediterranean  Deluge, 

And  so,  poetic  myths  got  accreted,  as  uanal,  around  the  core  of  liin- 
toric  legend.      Oodji  and  Heroes  visitedj  or  eatablished  tliemsclvcs  in  tlie 

H'v.n^flicr.  Horoiltt,  VU.8:  3tmHi-<9i  Ilia,  "ni*!.  K»t."  li.  5M  j  Val.  FTke,  , 
ii.,  VI7. 

f  Vt.  lAvy,  xlv.  h:  aoil  .rnvAn.,  iiL  14-1. 

*  See  B«vd  Dniirkina'  Map  of  l>l«i*tMcno  Ennmo,  Qxart.  JoMfo,  4^  Onl,  S^    wJ.  ccfiiL 
IK  436;  ana  liin  "  C'HVii'-IiuaUiij;,"  umI  "  E»rly  Mau  in  Britaia.-' 
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island.  Saon,  the  soo  of  Zevs  or  of  Uerme«,  tlie  three  cIiildrcB  of 
Zei*s,  by  the  Atiuntidu  Klectra,  Dardauos^  aud  lasloii,  and  IlarmoDia; 
and  lastly,  Kndmos.'*  Atid  to  tlie  wedding  of  Kadiaus  aud  Uar* 
moDia  camp  nil  llic  (ioda  with  giHs — Dcmctcr,  with  an  car  of  corn. 
(napiriv  TQv  aiTov} ;  and  llcrnics,  with  a  lyre;  and  Athena  with 
a  necklace  (Spjuo{);  (but,  in  other  legends,  the  fatal  necklace  was  the 
bridegroom's  gift;)  and  Etcctra,  with  the  relics  («/>«}  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Goih.t  Aud  though  even  so  late  as  1000  or  900  d.c,  Homer  knows 
iiotliing  of  the  Mysteries  of  Samothrace,  later  writers  assure  us  that 
they  were  eatahlished,  or  rather,  indeed,  restored  by  lasioH  wlio  was 
instructed  iu  the  secrets  of  iiiitiatioti  by  Zera  himself;  aud  that,  among 
the  heroes  afterwarda  initiated  were  Urphct-a,  the  Argouuuls,  uud  the 
Dioskonri ;  uor  only  the  Achaiaas,  and  Creek  heroes,  Udysscvs,  and 
AgnmeTniion  ;  but  also  the  Trojan,  and  lloman  hero,  .-Encns.J 

At  lost,  on  the  fourth  day  of  luy  voyage^  and  after  three  nights  of 
sleeping  in  my  clothes,  wc  were  hut  a  few  railcs  from  the  shore.  But 
there  had  fallen  a  dead  ealm  uu  the  gUtleriug  sea;  and  near  thaiigb 
wc  thus  tantaliziugly  were,  at  any  motneut.  for  all  one  could  tell,  a 
wind  might  sweep  down  the  crag^'  rayiuca  that  would  blow  us  back  to 
Tbaso9  in  fewer  hours  than  it  bad  takcu  days  aud  nightt  to  come  from  it. 
Bly  skipper  and  bis  crew  had  bcg;un  seriously  to  attribntc  the  delays  wc 
had  met  with  to  the  aniioynncc  of  the  fioda  at  niy  having  so  often  asked, 
and  their  having  so  often  ventured  to  predict,  when  wc  should  arri%'e. 
Such  was  now  their  frame  of  mind,  that,  to  be  blown  off  the  island, 
without  landing  on  it,  would  have  seemed  to  them  hut  a  just  punishment 
of  such  impieties.  Infected  by  their  superstition,  1  also  feared  some 
tuch  QialignftQt  trick  on  the  part  of  tlic  Oods,  but  nicaut  to  be  up  to 
tliom,  if  possible.  And  mindful  of  the  treacherous  calma  and  tempes- 
tuous squalls  with  which  they  had  mocked  pilgrims  of  old,  from  the 
Argonauts  to  Germanieus  Caesar,  1  was  not  to  be  amused  iuto  faitsfz 
/aire  by  the  shoal  of  dolphins  that  disported  theuwelvcs  arouud  the 
becalmed  Atheui.  ApolJo  would  not,  fur  me,  transform  himself  iuto 
one  of  theiu,  and  puH  my  ship  to  laud  as  he  did  that  of  the  Crttuu 
tnarioers  who  became  liis  pnc$ta  at  Delphi.^  So  I  insisted  on  the  boat 
being  manned.  It  had  been  got  out  with  surprising  alacrity  to  catch  a 
big  lish  that  had  been  killed  by  a  dolphin,  and  was  quickly  cut  up,  put 
into  a  pot^  and  swung  over  a  fire  by  the  men.  tint  not  without  reason, 
as  I  could  not  but  confcis,  my  skipper  hesitated  about  reducing  his  crew. 
One  man,  however,  he  spared  mc.  Aud  getting  into  the  little  cock- 
boat with  my  lerrant- friend,  Demosthenes,  wc  had  a  piUl  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  under  the  blazing  noonday  sun,  to  the  beach  of  this  Island 
Ararat,  "sacram  banc  Insulani,  ct  augusti  totam  atquc  iuviolati  bo1l"|| 


•  Dion.  lI»Uo.,  A.R,,  i.  61 1  Serr.  ad  iEu.  lii.  IC7.  +■  Diod.  Sit  t.  48. 

;  Diodgr,  v.  48 ;  Sobol  oA  ApolL  RboU.  i.  91T  ;  S«iv.  ad  <£u.  iii.  S87. 
f  lloniorio  Hymn-  I  Li«y,  xlv.  &S, 
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TIic  licHiogc  ran  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  transJoeent  8ca.  Bui 
Iiftrdly  visible  was  the  green  grass  for  the  wonderful  profusion  of  fluwen, 
Their  delicious  odours  were  iiitovicnting.  We  were  in  the  bepiimiug  of 
May.  And  tlie  flower-garlauded  Kor*  bad  rctnnicd  fn>m  Hades  to  her 
mother  Perscphi^iie.  A  ravine  opened  ahovc,  niruiing  to  the  heart  of  the 
oi-er-towering;  nioiintain.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  wild  grandeur  of  iti 
precipices.  Nor  could  iiiiything  surjiass  the  wild  luxuriance  of  the 
vegctBtioQ  immediately  around.  A  solitary  goatherd  appeared  to  b$, 
the  only  inhtthitnnt  of  the  i-Me.  To  him  we  shouted  'E'  srarpnir*!!* 
that  he  might  guide  \\9  to  the  single  village  of  the  island- uiouD tain. 
Surprised  at  the  rare  l&oding  of  strangers,  he  yet  saluted  ub  courteously, 
KnAwc  iiptaoTi  I  'flpa  t:aX^  ]  And  still  ns  wc  advniictrd  wc  lireathed 
Dowcr-pcrTumea,       And  the  scene  waa  altogether  magical. 

Of  old  the  city  was  ou  the  sea-shore  ;  now,  the  rilltgc  is  as  far  with- 
drnwu  as  possible  from  the  sea.      So  it  is  with  almoat  all  these  islands 
of  the  iEgcau.      Duriug  the  mitlenuinm-long  ago,    after  the  triumph  «f 
Christianity    and   the  fall  of  the   old    civitiKatious,  all  the  coasts  ami 
islands  of  this  inland  ee&  were  derajitated    by  pirates,  or    the    piratical 
fleets  of  CImstiau  States.    Hence  it  is  that  wc  find  no  human  liabitatiou, 
save  of  the  most  recent  date,  and  cvcu  that  rarely,  ou   the  chorea 
these  islands,  uud  all  their  viltngca  hid  in  the  recesses  of  their  mountaitis. 
ThuB,  though  a  beautiful,  it  was  a  long  and  toilsome  ascent  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  up  the  long  and  winding  wooded  ravine  to  the  single  Tillage 
of  eome  2,000  souls,    in  which  arc   n^p«gated   all  the  inhabitants  of 
Samothrace.      Picturesquely  are  its  houses   built  in  stage  above  stage 
round  tlie  head  of  the  ravine.    And  in  front,  shielding,  but  aovereigniDg 
them,  rises  a  grand  rock  squared  like  a  vast  pedct*tal,  and  surmounted 
by  the  ruined  towers  of  a  great  Genoeee  Castle — a  mouument  of  that  Civil 
War  of  Christendom,   and  Latin  partition  of  the  Greek  Empire,  whidi 
prepared    the   way   for  the  victories  <^f  Mohammedan   Ottomans  ot«x 
both  Greek  and  Latin  Christians. 

The  Greek  May-day,  the  13th  of  the  month  according  to  the  Latin 
Kaleudar,  first  gave  mc  some  idea  of  how  variable,  wild,  and  terror- 
striking  is  the  weather  at  Samothrace.  It  did  not,  however,  prevent 
the  celebration  of  the  immemorial  May-day  rites  of  the  eternal  worship 
of  Nature.  Before  sunrise  all  were  astir,  men  and  matrons,  bipi 
especially  maids  and  boys.  Out  to  the  fields — the  dale*,  and  dells  of 
the  forcstwl  mountain-side — they  trooped.  There,  little  fires  wrrr 
lighted,  and  coffee  made.  Tlic  Stiu,  rising  over  the  plains  of  Ttot, 
was  long  shut  out  by  the  great  Islaud-mouutniu.  But  as  the  Dawn  lir 
punucd  brightened  the  wild  sky,  songs  were  chanted,  and,  despite  tbe 
storniily  wanton  wind,  flowers  were  gathered,  and  garlaode  twined. 

Returning  to   the    k'illage,  all  who  were   not   obliged  to  go  out,  kfp: 
the  house  for  the  rest  of  the  day.     But  towards  sunset  I  went   for  s 

* 'Owtrp^Jjra  J  would    hate   t>«ca  uor*  corroct.  dut  would  havo  SOUDded  to  »  Suf>- 
Ihneiaa  goaXltozA  liko  liigh  Eogliali  t«  a  S«ottij>ti  Blivitlivi^. . 
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walk.  And  no  scene  more  suMirae  do  I  reraeruTier  having  Hitncsscil. 
Great  boulders  were  strcwu  all  ubotit,  serriug  as  refuges  frotn  the  wiud. 
The  sea,  for  below,  was  white  with  foam.  But  o\'er  it,  and  over  the 
I'lomls  that  hclted  the  horixon,  rose  dear  into  the  sHnsct-splemluup  the 
ilark  peak  of  Moiiiit  Atlios.  And  if  I  turned,  there  towered  above  me  the 
vast  mMs  of  the  mountain  of  Samothrace,  )t«  three  summits  hid  in  driving 
clouds,  and  its  trcraeudous  precipices  fitly  wreathed  in  nnw  lifting,  and 
now  down-faliing  mists.  One  felt  that  a  dark  and  mystrrlcma  Creed 
was  almost  necessarily  tlio  rcsponac  to  such  dark  and  mysterious  Aspect* 
of  Nature.  Nor,  so  sublime  were  these  Aspects  of  Nature,  wiw  it 
otherwise  than  probable  that  the  emotions  they  gave  birth  to  would 
be  BO  profound  that  the  Creed,  u\  whieb  they  were  cxprcascd,  would  be 
long-enduring  and  world-famed. 

Nest  day  1  made  tlir  ascent  of  this  sacred  aud  divine  Sea-mountain. 
The  weather  was  splendid.  But  this  only  added  the  most  picturesque 
beauty  to  the  precipitous  sublimity  of  the  islitud,  ami  thus  showed  that 
it  needed  not  such  driving  clouds  and  smisct-storm  as  enwrapt  it  last 
night,  to  give  to  it  impressive  pmndeiu'.  Enchanting  were  the  wild 
goat-pastiires  with  thcrr  crags  and  corries;  the  shady  nooks  innumerable 
under  rocks  and  brauctiiiig  trees;  the  fountains  here  and  there  of  infinite 
refreshment  to  weary  climbers,  not  only  in  the  lower  belting  forests,  but 
on  the  high  brow  of  the  mountain ;  the  aromatic  odours  of  ahndia  ami 
herbage ;  and  the  varied  views,  in  our  winding  ascent,  of  the  glittering 
Thrac'ian  Sea,  with  Athos  on  the  horijOTi  on  one  side,  and  Rhoduptf  on 
the  other,  and  round  the  island,  sudden  spaces,  now  here,  and  now  there, 
of  foam,  where  the  Dolphins  of  Apollo  were  at  play.  .\ud  when  one 
attained  at  last  the  summit,  one's  interest  waa  divided,  and  one's  eye 
glauced  first  at  one,  then  at  the  otiier  of  two  sjjcctacles,  each  sublime. 
The  ouc  woa  the  view  of  Asia  and  of  Kuropc — the  plains  of  Troy, 
the  islands  of  the  iEgean,  and,  on  the  far  horizon,  beyond  j\tho6, 
can  it  be  Olympus?  The  historical  interest  of  this  scene — recalling, 
as  it  did,  that  interaction  of  Asiatics  and  Knropeans  from  which 
Modem  Civilization  has  resulted — waa  inexpressible.  But  in  more 
immediate  relation  to  my  special  object — to  understand  the  charnetcr 
of  the  religions  emotion  cscitcd  by  Nature  here,  and  hence  to  understand 
one  origin,  at  least  of  the  Gods  of  Samothracc — waa  the  other  sublime 
spectacle  on  which  I  looked  fi-om  this  height :  the  vast  amphithcatic 
of  IrcmcudouB  precipices  of  which  the  summits  were  the  jagged  ridges 
and  lightning-cleft  peaks  of  this  perennially  nwe-inspiriug  Sea-mnnntain. 

Vic  proposed  to  light  a  lire  and  have  hincli  iu  the  Chapel  of  St.  Klias, 

a  narrow  space  enclosed  by  rough  stones  put  together  witliout    mortar, 

and  bujipurliug  uo  roof.      But  all  the  modern  inveutiona  for  the  crcAtion 

of  fire  were  of  no  use — the  wind  was  so  high.     We  were  reduced  to 

Homethhig  like  the  primitive  instruments  of  Hint  and  irou-pvritcs.*   Hut 

"  Soe  Diipont,  "Lea  Tempn  Prohirtorif]iiPH  en  Belginwo."  p  ij.l.  The  innrB  commnii 
irmtrunidita.  Iiotrevor,  were  Iwopicceaof  wooiloluai^uAliMHtlDeUiOf  wUkIiods  wuvoilied 
rapidly  in  s  bole  of  ttie  utlier. 
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even  wlieii  the  tinder  had  hecn  kindled,  vrc  were  still  far  from 
possession  of  flame  aud  lire  Aud  we  were  atarviog  nith  cold  aud  hunger. 
And  aDxiously  did  tc  vatch  the  old  shepherd  •guide  m  he  narM-d  ihe 
infaQt  Agui  carcfiill^  in  hiji  hand,  blowing  on  it  in  its  &waddliu^-clulhc«  of 
dried  herhngc.  Yet  nothing  cnmo  of  it  hut  hitter^  liUading  nmoke. 
And  tlic  rlonds  swept  donu  on  un,  and  all  the  glorious  views  of  hat  a  fev 
minutes  ago  were  litd  in  nrcatlitng  folds.  Si  ill,  for  all  the  hitter,  bliiidic*  ■ 
amokc,  the  »UL  shepherd  blew  nud  blew  on  the  divtuc  infaut  Lc  ehcriahi-d  ■ 
in  bis  hand.  And  suddculv,  from  out  the  bUiiding  sn)okc>  tbcrc  le&)>t 
a  splendid  tlnnic;  inetnntly  it  was  applied  to  the  heap  of  drr  stieki 
prepared  for  '\t;  and  our  situation  va&  utterly  chnngctl.  Now  wc  carad 
not  for  the  storm.  We  had  Firk.  AVe  could,  as  Titans^  defy  tlie 
Gods,  With  our  glorious  bonfire,  and  our  little  cooking  utensilii, 
wc  did,  iu  fact,  make  ourselves  amazingly  comfortable  in  »pitc  of  tbcm, 
And  uerer,  1  thought,  had  I  more  viridly  realized  the  miraculous  c1iaracl«r 
of  man's  first  iavcntion.  Never  before  hud  I  seemed  so  clearly  to 
sec  both  how  the  Vedie  KOiigs  about  Agui,  aud  tbc  lleUcuic  tales  about 
Prometliers  had  arisen.*  Aud  never  bad  the  uccessitT  of  the  cxpresnon, 
by  imaginative  [ictioiiit,  of  the  emotions  caused,  iu  uudcveloix'd  man, 
by  uatiiral  facta  been  more  appurcut  than  uow  it  was,  when  1  rcllecleil 
on  the  wondrous  tales  which  the  old  shepherd,  before  wc  started  for 
the  ascent,  nnd  on  our  way  up,  hnd  told  us  about  his  Isla&d'mountain. 
Of  this,  however,  in  tlip  setpicl. 

But  other  phenomena  of  a  still  more  awe-inspiring  character  than 
Its  sublime  precipices  almo&t  ntocssarily  made  of  Samothrace — ucrod 
as,  fVum  its  lirst  cxialeucc,  it  had  been  hy  it^  Dvlugc-traditions — one 
of  the  chief  cradles  and  sanctuaries  of  religious  emotion.  Like  the 
ucighbouiiug  island  of  Lcnmos,  it  is  a  centre  of  t'olcauic  octiou.  Aa 
earthquake  did  not,  indeed,  occur  during  my  stay  in  tbc  i*.lniid;  but 
earthquakes,  of  more  or  less  severity,  arc,  if  the  islanders  arc  to  be 
believed,  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  it  was  by  earthquakes  certainly 
tkftt  the  Temples  were  reduced  to  tlicir  present  ruins.  Aud  other  volcanio 
phenomena  there  are,  not  merely  occaetunally,  but  permanently,  aire- 
inapiring  and  wonderful — the  fountnius,  rills,  and  deep  rocky  pools  of 
hot,  yellow,  sulphurous  water,  curiug  nil  diseases.  Aud  it  is  in  the 
ueigbbourhood  of  these  miraculous  fouut&ins,  ou  ttic  uortU  vide  of  the 
islandj.  and  about  an  liour'a,  or  hour  and  a  lialfs,  distance  from  the 
Tcmplca.  thai  llie  fauioits  Zeiitithinn  Cave  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found,, 
where  Hccfit^  was  worahipped,  and  dogs  sacrificed  ou  lier  altnr. 
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Descending  from  the  ravines  in  which  the  Temples  an!  situated,  we  tide 
along  a  charming  sca^shorc  path  cither  on,  or  on  the  [icbhly  edge  of,  a 
narrow  but  glonously  (towcry  plain,  filling  all  the  air  with  sweetest  pcr- 


■  See  Kdhu,  "  Die  llcmbkunft  dea  Feuen." 


1  Lyeopbroo,  "  CusaAlfa,"  77. 
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lumcs,  and  ovcr-lowcrwl  by  sublime  mouiituius  of  SmaMikc  precipitons- 
ucss.  Wc  pass  ancient  vineyards,  now  market!  ouly  by  Hues  of  stones, 
and  become  Ihe  grazing  ground  of  wild  Samotliraciau  ponies.  Atlcngtli, 
we  turn  tip  into  a  jungle  covering  a  long  promontory.  Coming  to  a 
strcuni  iu  the  midst  of  this  jungle,  wc  dismount  near  an  overhanging  roek. 
Claniberiug  up^  vre  find  on  the  flat  top  of  it  natural  cisterns,  about  six 
fctt  by  three,  of  hot  stdphur- water  whieh  has  flowed  down  by  little  rilU 
from  fuuutaina  luo  hot  to  keep  one's  fingers  in  more  than  a  minute. 
But  the  great  fountain,  and  great  pool  are  further  on,  &nil  farther  up 
the  mountain- side.  Tliii  pool  is  a  tank  about  15  feet  by  15,  and 
5  feet  deep  of  thick,  hot,  and  perfectly  opaque,  yellow  water.  It  \x 
enclosed  by  walls,  whieh  do  not,  however,  support  a  roof,  and  forms  a 
bath  famous  in  all  the  adjoining  coasts  ami  isles.  Sending  tu  a  hut 
in  the  wood  for  a  towel,  I  bod  a  di-liciuus  hot  sulphur-bath,  uuaty 
though  tho  water  looked.  The  scene  was  pieturesquc  in  the  extreme : 
precipitous  mountains  above  ;  wootls  around  and  below  ;  and  beyond  the 
azure  sea  the  Thracian.  mainland.  And  to  this  day  it  is  holy  ground. 
At  the  very  season,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  of  the  great  Festival  of 
initiation  into  the  Mysteries  of  the  Kalnri — the  2'2nd  of  the  Greek 
July,  and  beginning  of  our  August* — pilgrims  still  resort  hither;  camping 
in  tcnt^  and  huts  in  the  woodaj  curing  themselves  of  alt  diseases  in  the 
mirueulous  hot  aulpbnr  water ;  retnming  thanks  still  to  the  Goda  of  the 
old  Oreek  I'onthcuu,  though  under  new  Christian  names  j  and  keeping 
the  Feast  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

And  these  pilgrims,  as  alt  others,  must  find  in  the  sea  surrounding 
Samothrace  not  the  least  of  the  awe-inspiring  pUenotneua  of  this  Island* 
moantain.  I  have  already  described  bow  the  scUj  swept  by  atorm,  looks 
from  Sftmothracc.  Even  more  terror-striking  is  Samothrace,  wrapl  in 
storm,  and  seen  from  the  sea.  Whether  or  not  squally  is  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  ^Ggeau  Sea,  squally  it  is,  as  no  other,  perhaps,  on  the 
globe.  And  never  shall  I  forget  the  sublime  grandeur  of  the  storm  tbnt, 
one  afternoon  towards  sunset,  gathered  its  blackness  about  the  peaks  of 
this  Sca-mountaiu,  and,  there  enthroned,  flashed  lightnings  over  the  sea, 
and  hurled  thunders  in  a  succession  so  quick  that  one  peal  had  not 
ceased  when  another  burst  on  the  car  with  its  deafening  crack,  roll,  and 
reverberation.  In  a  moment  the  breeze  rose  into  a  gale ;  the  waves 
suddenly  swelled  into  vast  rolling  mounds  that  threatened  to  break  on, 
and  engnlf  ns ;  and  the  rigging  became  like  the  strings  of  a  lyre  for 
the  fierce  song  and  whistle  of  the  tempest.  No  time  for  reefing  !  The 
great  fore-  and  main-yards,  sails  and  all,  were  brought  down,  flapping 
and  flying,  on  deck  with  an  alacrity  that  ouly  just  saved  us  from  being 
awampcd,  and  even  the  jib  had  to  be  got  in.  Thus  vrc  rolled  belplexs 
save  for  our  hehn  and  helmsmen.  But  well  worth  the  peril,  even  at  the 
time,  did  I  think  it,  to  see  Samothracc  in  a  grandeur  of  storm  com- 
parable only  to  that  in  which  T  have  seen  Sinai  enwrapped. 

*  Caom,  "ArcbMvlagiaclis  L':)l«nuc!iaagoiiauf  Samotlmkc,"  b.  i.,r.38- 
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Tu  Siuai,  uuKtiI,  I  fouuil  luj-si^ir  -A^viiix  sud  again  compariDg  Samo- 
tliracc,uol  jiliysicaUv  oiiij.hut  liiatorically.  Fur  t]ie  SamotLraciaa  legends 
of  tlie  luatituttuD  of  tbc  Myiiteries  seem  to  parallel  the  Sinaitic  legcndt 
uf  tlic  Giving  of  tbc  Law.  It  was  Jcnisaleiu,  liowever,  rather  tbaa 
Sioui,  Uiat  was  tii  ttic  ^Ieilia;vBl,  what  Sainotlirucc  was  to  the  Cluaic 
Period,  a  Saoctusry  common  to  the  whole  Greco-Roman  World.  Boi 
more  on  this  lost  point  in  the  sequel.  I  would  now  ofler  •lonie  etiggo- 
tions,  at  least,  with  rccpect  to  the  vexecl  problem  of  ths  nature 
origin  of  the  Gods  of  Saniothracc. 

III. — Thb  Gods  or  Sauothbace. 

M.  LeuorDianC,  the  latest  and  mcut  erudite  writer  an  tba  Eabiri,* 
declares  that  irhnt  Frerct  said,  more  than  «  century  ago,  is  still  true. 
"  What  concerns  the  K^biri  is  one  of  tbe  points  the  mottt  important, 
yet  most  complicated,  of  all  Greek  mvlhology.  The  traditions  about 
litem  arc  eo  coufuacd,  and  &o  often  oppoiied  one  to  tbc  other,  that 
analysis  is  almost  impossible.  And  both  ancients  and  modems,  ia 
aocumulating  e^'idence  with  more  of  erndition  tlinn  of  eriticism,  Itan; 
worse  coufcmiided  eunfuMon  rather  than  at  all  cleared  it  up.''  Yet, 
after  eudurfiing  thcss  remarlcs  of  Fniret's,  M.  Ijeiionuaut,  nith  somewhat 
incoiinLstciit  dogmatism,  affirms  that  "  the  conreption  and  woD^hip  of  tlir 
Pclosgian  Kiibiri  took  their  rise  in  the  briicf  that  Fire  under  its  three 
forms — celestial,  maritime,  and  terrestrial — is  the  principle  of  things." 
But  that  I'clasgian  barbarians  had  arrived  at  such  a  sweeping 
geucralizatiou,  such  a  refined  aud  abstract  pbilosophieal  belief,  as  thst 
Firii  is  the  (iriuciplc  of  tilings;  had  further  dietiuguishcd  Fire  as  of  three 
forms,  celestial,  iiiaritimc,  aud  terrestrial ;  and  had  then,  for  the  pmrjioseft 
uf  wurnhip,  personilifd  these  three  forms  of  Fire  in  the  Kdbirian  Triaity 
— that  this  was  the  origiu  of  the  couccptiou  aud  wonship  of  the  Kabiri 
seems  to  mc  ou  bypotUcsis — well,  ati  hypothesis  that  few  scholan 
trained  in  the  principles  of  physical  Kvolutioii,  and  mental  I^CTclopmcnt, 
are  bkely  to  aecept-t  And  T  would  now  proceed  to  state,  with  the 
summary  brevity  here  necessary,  the  principles  and  the  resulta  of  that 
new  inquiry  concerning  the  Gods  of  Samothraee  into  which  I  vaa  kd 
by  my  csploration  of  their  Sanctuary. 

The  tirst  principle  of  tbe  method  of  this  new  inquiry  was  this.  Tbc 
problem  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Gods  of  Samothraee,  like 
all  such  problems,  can  be  oolvcd  only  by  an  historical  clussificAtioD,  and 
then,  historical  interpretation  of  the  vast  mass  of  complicated  and 
apparently  contradictory  details  that  an  erudition,  more  indmitrious  than 
iuteliigent,  has  accumulated  about  them.  Such  a  principle  will^  I 
believe,  be  now  readily  accepted  by  most  scholars.     The  only  queatioa 

•  See  Darciiiburg  ct  Saglio.  "  Diotion.  ilw  Autiq  Orocnnos  vt  Bom»  ioiK,"  m6  »«*, 
t  But  ;ui  liitltn*  by  I.ciicnnant  lisvothvKaprinoipIpi  MoBMjptied  totlicsoliitioaoftlw 
pitiblct'i    l^forc  iiK.    oitlicr   by  sucli  ann   »•   AV^Icker  aad  rr«ll*r,  is   their  rauiectiT* 
■•  r ;r,ccliiiic!ip  (;(.ttcilolire"»Ld  " OrieoIiiHclie  M]tbQl(iglie,"Qrbj  tic  kmauag  fistbfcber, 
iu  1 U  "  UottlicitcD  dor  Aiol«r.' ' 
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tfill  be  aa  to  the  liistoricnl  theory  tliat  aLould  guide  tfai»  liiatoricnl 
classtficatiou  and  interprctatioD  of  facts.  Vet,  ereu  as  to  tbui,  I 
would  liope  that  Uistoricol  Science  is  now  sufficicutly  developed  to 
pennit  of  b  theory  being  stated  thnt  will  find  (feaeral  acccptnncc  as  o 
principle  of  classification  and  iiiterpretntion. 

Tbe  second  principle,  tben,  which  I  would  suggest  for  the  solntioc  ol 
this  problem,  is  a  statement  of  that  Historical    Theory  which   is    tlius 

*  needed  to  guide  our  classification  and  interpretation  of  facts.  Tbc  general 
cause  of  the  origin  of  religious  emotion,  and  the  cause,  therefdiv,  of  the 
origin  of  the  conception  and  worship  of  tbe  Gods  of  Samothiaoe,  as  of 
all  iithcra,  in  the  impression  made  (1)  by  tbe  phenomena  of  Nature ;  (2) 
by  notions  of  their  Caused  ;  nnd  (3)  by  the  proeesDe»  of  Nature.  And  if  this 
historical  theory  is  vprifiablr,  we  HhiiulL]  fiad  in  Naturiau  Mythologies 
tUrcc  classes  of  (io<ls : — (1)  Gods  who  primitively  were,  and  who  later 
■  antbropamorpbically  jiersonified,  the  phenomena  of  Nature  ;  (3)  Goda  who 
— having  originally  been  feared  or  revered  ancestors,  kiugs,  ordiscovcrcra 
— were  conceived  as,  after  their  death,  active  through  their  spirits,  and  eo 
Causes  of  phenomena ;  and  (3)  Gods  who  anthropomorphically  personi- 
fied the  proetfrxer  of  Naturp,  and  parlieulMrly  its  dcutbs  and  re-births. 

But  fur  tbe  explaimtiim  of  thest*  historical  pbcuoineim,  a  third  prin- 
dpte  must  bu  stated — thix :  Kegurd  must  be  had  to  the  general  charac- 
ter and  iaHucnce  of  that  great  Itcvolutiim  of  the  Sixth  Century  b.c, 
which  synchronously  tranaforracd  all  the  great  phenomena  of  Civiliza- 
tion— the  Ucvolution  which,  in  tbc  general  history  of  Keligioa,  gave 
rise  to  Confucianism  in  China,  nnd  Buddhism  in  India;  inspired  tbc 
armies  of  Cyrus  tbe  Great,  and  of  Caoibyses,  with  their  icouoclastie  zvul 
against  polytheistic  idolatry ;  elevated  to  apocalyptic  visions  tbe  Hebrew 
prophets  of  tbe  Return  from  the  Captivity  ;  filled  with  prophetic  ardour 
such  munothcistii;  rhapsmliHls  of  tbe  Hellenic  world  as  Xeuupbnucii ; 
and  changed  the  worship  even  of  conservative  Kgypt,  substituting  for 
Osiris,  as  tbc  favourite  object  nf  popular  devotion,  the  Divine  Mother  and 
Child,  Isis  and  iiorus.  It  is  in  tbc  fuels  of  this  Kevulution  that  will  be 
found,  I  tbinic,  the  explanation  more  pnrtieul.irly  of  the  later  develop- 
ment both  of  the  Qod»  and  of  the  Mysteries  of  Samothrace. 

There  is,  however,  no  true  understanding  of  religious  origins  iu  a 
consideration  merely  of  their  outward  conditions.  It  ia  an  essential 
feature  of  the  method  T  suggest  for  the  solution  of  the  pn^blems  pre- 
sented by  such  origin!),  that  one  should  dcliuc  the  internal  or  mental  factor 
in  their  caasntion,  and  attempt  to  realize  the  intellectual  development  of 
thoHc  itmong  whom  the  beliefs  in  (i«estion  originate.  A  definition  of 
the  inteninl  factor  would  lead  ns  into  metiiphysical  oonsidentions  here 
annecessary.  But  for  a  realization  of  intellectual,  as  of  all  other,  origins 
wc  ever  find  means  iti  tbc  present.  And  I  would  now  illustrate  this  in 
noting  and  remarking  on  those  wondrous  tales  of  our  shepherd  guide, 
which,  as  I  have  above  said,  seemed  to  me  most  instructive  for  a  true 
realization  of  the  intcllcetual  conditions  of  the  origin  of  Religious  Fictions, 
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To  him  tliciuouutaiii,  lu  its  simple  naturnl  facts,  bad  no  more  bcnu 
or  sublimit^'  t)iiii)  it  had  for  any  of  the  wild  ItUle  SaDiotKraciau  ponin 
thnt  i^uccl  in  herds  on  the  hill-pastures.  But  be  was  full  of  woDderfoJ 
JictionM  aboHt  it.  On  the  summit,  wliere  wc  kiinilinl  our  fire,  he  had 
assured  \n  that  ne  should  find  a  innrrelloiis  grent  marble  SarcophoguJ. 
TJiere  wa«  nctuatly  no  iiuch  thing — only  some  common  broken  alaba. 
and  a  slight  dcprc-tsion  whrrc  there  mav  have  been  a  graTC.  Theo, 
there  was  a  mimcvilous  Fountain  under  the  precipices  ou  which  ve 
looked,  of  M-hich  the  water  had  properliea  the  most  extraordiuarv. 
TIiohkIi  of  an  intense  coldness,  it  might  be  drunk,  however  heated 
one  was,  with  pt^rlecl  impunity ;  and  furty  mouthfuts  of  it  draaki  or 
forty  handfiils  thrown  over  one,  cured  of  all  diseases.  Then,  not  fur 
from  thiH  fountain  of  Alirnclt*!!,  there  wai  a  Ijahyriuth,  more  wonderful 
Rpparentty  than  cvcrr  was  that  of  Crete,  out  of  which  Thr»cv8  found  his 
way  by  the  hdp  of  Ariatlnc,  and  to  which  our  roraaocer  waa  to  guide 
IIS,  but  didn't.  And  not  the  monntain  only,  but  the  sea  around  U,  wa» 
full  of  wonders,  At  n  certain  spot  under  the  sea  there  was  a  Church 
into  whieh  a  diver  had  once  penetrated ;  and  be  found  that  it  had  been 
taken  potuioitsion  of  by  a  great  Fish ;  and  with  tbis  great  Fish  he  bad  ^ 
terrific  combat,  Jiually,  of  course,  slaying  birn,  and  retuniiug  in  triumph. 
Sucb  were  the  old  shepherd's  stories  of  the  Sca-mouiitaiu  on  which  be 
lived.  And  when  1  found  that  the  mnncllous  Sarcophagus,  and  tlic 
miraculous  Fouutain,  and  the  wondrous  Labyrinth,  were  all  lies,  or,  at 
least,  fictions  with  but  the  smallest  basis  of  fact,  I  was  inclined  to  bo 
somewhat  wroth  with  the  old  «tory-tcllcr. 

On  reflection,  however,  these  fictions  assumed  another  a3pcct,  nod 
one  that  seemed  highly  iuatnictive  for  the  history  of  Religion.  It  was 
true  that  the  actual  wuudcrs  of  his  Sca-mouutain  neither  tbis  old 
shepherd,  uur  any  other  native  of  it,  directly  saw,  or  definitely  felt- 
By  DO  means,  however,  did  it  follow  that  these  actual  wonders — the 
actual  beauties  of  iu  forci<t-bclted  i\Aia,  mid  actual  sublimities  of  its 
precipice-built  summits — had  no  cflecl  on  sight  and  scutimeut.  They 
did  have  a  very  powerful  effect  on  imprcsitiblc  Greek  souIbl  And  the 
efVcct  appeared  just  in  tlicse  wild  talcs  about  wondrous  Sarcophagi,  and 
Fountains,  and  Labyriutbs.  So  it  has  been  In  the  general  history  of 
Beligion.  For  a  Kant,  Conscience  and  the  Starry  Sky  were  m  thcmsdves 
enough  directly  and  definitely  to  excite  religious  cniotioo.  But  men 
in  general  have  hitherto  had  nothing  to  say  of  what  it  is  quite  above  aud 
beyond  them  directly  and  definitely  to  feel — 'the  wonder  and  the  glory 
of  the  actual  CocxUtenccs  of  individual  Existence — "Nntnre,  and  Con- 
science, and  Progretss,  and  that  Infinity  and  Fternity  that  ronuds  alt  our 
little  life.  Yet  they  have  had  an  effect  pi^Kluccdou  them  by  that  wonder 
and  glory.  And  this  cifeet  appeal's  jnst  iti  their  stories  of,  and 
beliefs  in,  supernatural  God»,  and  Heavens,  and  llclU.  The  Gods  have 
veiled  God.  .And,  unable  as  yet  to  look  face  to  face  on  the  actual 
Coexifiteuees  of  Kxistcnec,  men  hnve  ex  preyed  the  vague  wonder  and  ■ 
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witli  wliicli  thejf  IiaviT  Ixrcn  aflccted  in  sutrb  ficltona  and  worships  as 
tbat^uf  the  Gods  of  Samothrace. 

Aud  now,  to  givo  briefly  the  results  of  tlie  applicatioa  of  the  above 
priiiciplca  to  the  chaos  of  orchxological  facts — passages  from  classic 
authors,  ataluca,  motlaU,  niid  ruius,  amulets,  puufinga  on  vaiMr^, 
engraviugt  ou  Ktriiecau  mirrors,  &f:. — tliat  have  been  bo  industriousl}' 
hcnped  lugetlicr  about  the  Klibiri.  At  leaHt  a  third  uf  these  facta  is  at 
UDCC  claxtificd  cither  as  ptti\iiig,  or  as  illustrating,  tlit:  identification  or 
sssociatiou  uf  the  Kahirian  Trinity  with  the  (ircat  Gods  trho  originally 
actually  vicrc,  and  later,  a[ilhro|>omi)rphieally  [tcrtionified,  the  great 
pficnemoia  of  Nature.  And  little  more  can  be  douc  thau  M.  Lcnormaut 
ha*  ah-cndv  accomplished,  and  particularlj*  iu  the  tables  he  givt*  of  the 
fiod^  corrMpotidiug  lo  the  Kfibiric  Axieros,  Asi^kcrsa,  iVsiukcrMn,  niid 
K^isniilos,  in  the  way  of  co-ordiualing  the  facts  of  this  first  class. 

But  our  sccoud  and  central  priuciplc  leads  us  lo  auapect  that  traces. 
at  least,  may  he  found  uf  the  Kfibiri  having  been  origiually  but  deified 
predecessors.  This  auspiciou  we  Hud,  iu  the  most  remarkable  degree, 
verified.  Out  of  the  chaos  of  details  about  the  K&biri,  another  great 
class  of  facts  is  now  separated,  amln  ncvr  and  penetrating  light  is  tiiruwn 
on  the  whole  probleoi  of  their  nature  and  origio.  We  not  only  6[id  the 
K^biri  praised  in  »uch  terras  as  these— 

•  •        ■        * 

"  Demoiu  of  tho  forga. 

B  •  •  *  • 

"  Fin  i>ow«rfnl  in  habitants  af  tlio  ThnuisaSiunof  ;"  * 

but  on  n  great  many  Thessalonian  coins  we  find  a  Kfibiros  holding  in 
bis  right  hand  an  object  that  hn<t  been  variously  desiguatod,  and  in  Ms 
left  hand,  or  over  his  sboulflcr,  a  hammer,  the  sign  of  the  metallurgist's 
craft.  But  Strabot  and  other  classic  authors  expressly  associate  with 
the  Klibiri  the  Korybnntes  and  Kurctcs,  the  Dactyls,  aud  TclchiuCB. 
Vic  inquire,  therefore,  whether  the  characters  given  of  the  beings  with 
whom  they  arc  aasociated  confirm,  or  otherwise,  our  supposition  that 
tbo  Kiibiri  were  originally  deified  ancestors,  discoverers  of,  and  workers 
in.  mctaU.  Tlie  result  is  that  tlic  K^biri  are  found  to  f«tnnd  the  last 
but  one  in  a  aeries  of  deified  Metallurgists,  First  and  second  come  the 
Korybaiites  and  Kuretes,  Bronze-workers ;  thirdly,  the  Dactylsi,  dis- 
coverers of  Iron;  fourthly,  the  Klibiri,  clever  .and  powerful  workers  in 
that  raetalj  and  lastly,  the  envied  TclcUiiics,  the  supreme  artiats  and 
first  moulders  of  metal  statues  of  the  Gods.t      Such  was  the  origin  of  the 


t  X.  11.  «6. 
lis  tliCDty  ol  tlie  Oijnii 
ouit  Tvl&tiuua  u(  the  Kiiliiri,     But  aumnuruiug  facra  the  proofs  of  it,  tliuy  may  badtridcd  iota 


•  Nonno*,  Bionys.,  xir  52.  .mkI  mii.  193, 

t  I  hope  cltevhsrc  to  <tGveLo|>  nt  more  MJcqiuttc  length  tlii 


JiCDty  of  tlie  oiigiu,  ctatiui), 


thrvu  clooaca:— 1.  EviiUciuesof  tUu  iui«i>atly  £nDHUuietaliifcro<i>  oliArnctcr  of  tlio  cvuntriva 
M-itli  wUkIi  tbo  KiUiri  »ud  lliu  B«inei  Mwciftt«dwlth  them  arc  eoiin««t«L  2.  rouwoi  dfr- 
Iiiiit«ly  a*frit>iiig  io  theu  nK^tallurjno  powwa.  snd  fiMind  in  snch  niithoritioa  u  A|Kdloiiiui 
of  Kbode*,  Argonaut.,  and  liii  ScttciluMt ;  Xvanoa  Dionys. ;  Stntbo  )   l>iodoi<M  of  Sicily ; 
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Kfibiri,  thoiiRli  tlicy  alone  of  llicir  fcllow-craftsmcn  luid  the  good  fo 
to  be  elevated  to  iUe  rank  of  Ofoi  mynkot,  Iwarol,  iax^fntS,  j^pn^roL* 

The  vltole  or  tlie  remiiming  facts  about  Ibc  Gods  of  Snmothrace  « 
be  found  tu  iUu5itratE!  the  last  stage  of  tlivir  dcvcI(t|Miieiit,  namely,  that 
iu  Hliicii  llcy  iicrsQuify  tiieproeeues  of  Nature.  To  ibis  elasa  parlicuUrly 
beloug  tbe  rcprcKentatioiu  on  Theusluuiau  medaU,  and  on  Etnukaa 
iuiiTors,t  of  tlic  dcatb  and  rcsurrcetioii  of  one  of  tbc  Kabirian  Tiinity, 
Hut  tlicsc  VDiild  all  appciir  tu  ilate  I'rum  Die  fuurtb  aud  tlurd  ceuturic^  D.c. 
and  hence  after  that  great  Moral  Ucvotutioo  of  the  Sixth  Ccntniy 
reference  to  wfaicb,  as  I  linTo  above  said,  tlic  later  development  of  the 
eoiioeption  of  the  Kabiri,  aud  later  character  of  the  doctrines  of  t^ir 
MystcricK,  are  to  be  explained. 

Siicb,  then,  ia  tbe  solutioii  T  would  offer  of  the  vexed  problem 
sented  by  ibe  Gods  of  Samothracc.  Applying  the  bistorical  method 
the  interpretation  of  the  vast  chaos  of  facta  about  them,  tbese  (a 
arrange  thcmselvcii  in  three  great  claascs.  Considcrtug  the  facta  tLol 
eo-ordinatc<l,  1  conclude  that  the  Kiibiri  were  originally  men,  iU»- 
coverera  of,  and  workers  in  Iron,  and  that  they  were  bence  deified  tut  the 
iustitutorsofthe  Imu  Aiic.  Then — tlifir  norebip  having  been  established 
in  an  lelaud-uiouutaiii  nirrsdv  8at.-red  by  it«  Belnge-lraditions,  biuI 
lK>s8C83cd,  moreover,  of  every  characteristic  calculated  to  atimulate  and 
atiBtain  religious  emotion,  and  atlrm-t  pilKrims — "men's  exaggerated 
praises  and  compIimcntH  still  awclh^d  their  idea  oftlicm,'*J  and  ttom 
being  local  pt-natet,  these  Mct&llurgic  Deities  gradually  became 
Great  GodR,  Chtbonian  Deities,  Goda  of  the  Underworld.  And 
lastly,  under  the  iiiHueuce  particularly  of  the  Sixth-century  TU-volutioo, 
theit:  wax  attached  to  the  Kabirian  Gods  also  a  RcsurrecttOQ-myth ; 
nud  the  initiated  iu  their  Mystcriea  had  not  only  revealed  to  them  the 
main  secret  of  earlier  times,  those  sacred  names,  'A»f<,ooc>  'A^tOKtfn 
'J^^ioKiftffoc,  juid  Kaaf^iXQi:,  that  were  divulged  by  Muascas  of  Tatcra  ;$  bat 
VCTC  shown  those  mystic  reprcscntutious  of  which  the  profound  yrtj 
triiuparctit  import  is  hinted  at  by  Cicero  when  he  says  iu  reference  \a 
tbeuQ,  "  Quibus  explicatis,  nd  rHtioiicnique  rerucativ,  Reruu  niagii 
uatora,  quam  Deorum,  cogTioscitur."|j 


1 
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These  genei-oL  views   are,   I   think,  cunfiraicd   by   an  cxplornticm  til 
the  Temples,      For   we    find    rnius   of  snncluanes  that  date    from  tk 


Snr,-in«,  nd  .-Kn. ;  Ciooro  ;  I'llny;  0\-id;  Sciico»;  Ltaotttiua;  Claodiiin ;  Ckmeat  of  AU*- 
uiiitriu.  fte.  3  diin*  niitl  Hit'dniB  illnitratlve  cit  atich  paiangM.  I  muat  »Ad  ikM  in  xmlf- 
inn  tlitii  i«rt  of  my  general  ilieoiy,  1  ruuvivcil  jjivnt  iutt*taiiou  Iruui  M.  Kotti^piora  "M4tau 
JajiB  I'Aiitiniiiti." 

*  InHriiitiou  of  Alt«r  at  Imbrut.  Ci>nM-,  "  Koim  nnf  itcu  Involu  ilea  TliraluKdwn  Mm>i%*' 
8.01. 

fUc*  Otiriitxa,  UvW-  die  Uctell«picscl  d«T  £tTi»k«r,    ia  bia  "Geunun.  Ab»l  ih-\ 

:  Hnme,  Nat.  HiaC.  of  n«1igi»n,  '<  Phil.  Wotka,**  i«.,  p.  *7i. 


S  SohoL  ad  ApollDu.  Rbod.,  Arp)oaat.  i.  917. 
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earlii'Bt  age  of  tlio  Pclasgian  innnigralion  to  the  tioWest  period  of  Greek 
iirt.  Iui])(iSBiWe  it  must  surely,  tberefore,  be  th«t  any  abstract  notion, 
tbat  any  tlitug  but  a  defiuitc  theory  of  historical  dcrclopracnt,  can  rightly 
iutcrprct  a  variety  of  moral  and  iutcllectual  plicnomcna  of  irorsliip. 
certainly  not  kss  lUau  timt  prcaciitcd  Ijy  tlii;  material  phenomena  of  the 
sftDctuarica  of  the  worship. 

Thc*c  Sanctuaries  arc  on  the  uorth-west  side  of  the  island,  froutiug  the 
Thrncian  mainland,  and  ot  about  an  hour's  distance  from  the  ravine  of 
the  modern,  that  is,  the  mediaeval,  village.  So  ve  ride  round  the  hilU 
side  to  the  south-cast,  unfortunately  bare  for  the  most  part,  the  woods 
here  having  been  burned  down  some  three  years  ago  in  one  of  those 
"  accidental"  fires  so  shamefully  common  throughout  Turkey.  At  length 
nc  dismount  at  Palieopolix,  as  the  ruina  ai-c  now  called,  and  take  n 
general  survey  of  the  position.  Three  ravines,  witli  torreiit-hcds,  uniting 
into  one,  and  all  within  and  holow  tivo  high  nnd  grand  inouutaui -sides ; 
that  on  the  east,  or  left  hand,  having  on  its  ridge  the  Cyclopean  walls 
of  the  Fclasgiiin  city,  running  down  from  un-scalcablc  precipices  about 
half  a  league  to  tlic  aca — snch,  describing  it  in  the  rimplcst  tcnus,  arc  the 
general  physical  features  of  the  eitc  of  the  Tcmplcsof  the  Kabiri.  These 
Temples,  or  rather  ruins,  arc  cither  on  or  ovcrhaugiug  the  ravines  that 
lie  thus  bctwccu  the  great,  high,  and  broad  mountain-sides  on  either 
band.  Singularly  concentrated  in  those  hidden  rannes  are  nil  the  aspects 
of  Katnre  most  characteristic  of  Samolhrace.  And  never,  indeed,  wa.s 
a  site  better  chosen,  never  was  a  site  more  marvellously  adapted,  for 
the  cclcbratiou  of  the  rites  of  a  wi)rshi|i  uriaiug  from  such  impressions 
of  awe,  terror,  and  mystery,  such  iuipriMsions  of  beauty  and  sublioiity, 
HA  Natui'c  must  ever  produce  on  this  island-mountain  of  the  Tlimcian 
Sea. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  dragging  him  with  rac  through  a 
long  exploration  of  the  vast  field  of  ruins  on  or  overhanging  the 
three  rnviues  within  and  below  the  broad  mouutaiu-^idcs  of  the  Forest 
un  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  City  on  the  other.  I  tth-tll  presently  give, 
what  may  he  more  interesting,  the  result  of  this  exploration  in  a  de- 
scription of  this  many-templed  Sanctuary  with  all  its  sacred  edifices 
restored.  One  set  of  mins,  however,  ]  must  describe.  For  these  I  take 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  primitive  Pclosginn  Sanctuary,  though  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  regarded  cither  by  the  French  or  German 
explorers  who  preceded  me.  But  the  reader  shall  judge  for  himself, 
and  not  only  from  the  special  facts  which  I  shall  lirat  state,  hut  frutu 
the  general  fact  of  the  grand  miity,  the  systematic  plan,  the  balanced 
design,  which,  when  I  describe  the  Temples  as  restored,  reference  to 
this  primitive  Sanctuary  will  he  found  to  give  to  nil  the  multitiido  of 
later  buildings. 

After  exploring  the  ruins  on  the  high  westeru  platform  between  the 
second  and  third  ravines  and  torrcnt-beda  ;  passing  the  site  of  the  winged 
statue    of   Victory  on    its    pedestal    of  a  sculptured  stiip's-proir  ;  and 
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coming  round  tbe  ticad  of  these  threefold  ravines,  and  domi  to  the 
middle  torrent,  thia  is  whnt  trc  find.  As  it  iBsnes  from  a  goi^e  oa 
tbc  lufl,  under  tremendously  precipitous  rockjr  siimmits,  tliis  luidmoit 
torrent  has  bt:cu  abruptly  curved  round  into  a  straight  oourse  between  a 
rU3gc  of  C}'clo]>ean  walls,  keeping  up  the  mountain,  like  the  walls  of  a 
milwny  cutting,  and  n  greatmouudcdBpaccof  rocks  and  ruins  about  tbirtj 
feet  wide.  On  tic  farthest  side  of  this  mtninded  space  is  auother  Cyclopean 
wall,  and  this  adjoins  tbe  hack  of  a  great  Doric  temple  in  the  floor 
of  wbieh  is  an  opening,  a  mundut,  which  would  appear  to  bavc  l»ccn  in- 
tended for  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  Karlh  itself,  and  the  Ggdi  ^ 
of  the  Underworld,  might  thiis  drink.  Now  1  reuturc  to  tbiuk  that  tltcf 
pTimitivc  PcUsgion  Sinctunry  lay  between  tbcsc  two  raogcs  of  Cyclo- 
peaii  wnlln — the  ore,  keeping  up  the  mouutaio,  and  with  the  currwl. 
round  torrent  nt  it*  base ;  the  other,  forming  the  front,  as  it  were, 
of  tbe  mounded  space  of  rocks  and  primitive  ruins  behind  the  new 
Doric  Temple. 

For  obserre  that  thcso  Cyclopean  walls,  which  we  suppoee  to  be  tbe 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Pclasgiau  Sanctuary,  arc  situated  at  the  mouth  uf 
such  a  gorge  as  we  find  everywhere  associated,  in  ancient  belief,  with 
the  entrance  to  Hndcii  or  the  (Judcrworld.  Such,  particularly,  is  tbe 
gorge  of  the  Sarandaporos,  north-west  ofOlympos,  from  which  iBae&  s 
torrent,  having  its  origin,  ncconling  to  Homer,  in  the  waters  of  the 
Styx  ;*  and  such  also  is  the  gorge  of  the  river  of  Suti,  sunth-west  uf 
DodoniL,  and  idcutificd  with  the  Aehcrou.f  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
tiB  nho  generally  differentiate  our  ideas  from  the  material  forms  whicb 
arc  tlic  signs  and  symbols  of  them,  such  precipitous,  dark,  and  tcrror- 
Ktrikiug  gorges  were  not  regarded  merely  as  like  what  the  cutrauee  to 
the  Underworld  might  be,  but  as  actually  btring  eutranecs  to  the  Under- 
world. It  is  at  the  mouth  of  such  a  gorge  that  we  fiud  tbe  moii 
primitive  of  all  the  rulus  of  the  Sanctuary  of  Samuthracc.  And  n 
know  that,  whether  the  Kiibiri  were  or  were  not  originally  deiSed 
Metallurgists,  tlcy  became — as  would,  indeed,  be  a  vcit  natural  dcre- 
lopment  from  such  an  origin — Chthonian  Gods,  or  Gods  of  the  Under- 
world. Nor  mny  it  be  irrelevant  further  to  note  that  these  Pelasgiaii  mini 
are  on  the  midmost  of  three  ranee*  which  unite  into  one.  For  a  trim- 
tarian  doctrine  was  characteristic  of  the  religion  of  Samothracc  as  of  ibr 
religion  of  Nature  generally.  It  was  but  a  form — and  thia  is  ape- 
cially  elcar  in  Indian  niythologj' — it  was  but  a  form  of  representing  tic 
actual  three  processes  of  Nature — Creation,  Preservation,  and  Dcstrac- 
tioQ.  Thus  the  physical  features  of  the  position  and  site  of  the  Pelu- 
giau  Tuins  seem  to  give  a  material  esprcsaiou  to,  and  become  s 
symbolical  representation  of,  just  sueb  a  worship  of  the  powers  of  tke 
tiarth  and  the  Uudcmurld,  as  the  worship  of  the  Kiibiri  not  oaly 
ultimately  hecume,  but  must,  even  primitively,  have  more  or  less  been, 
if  they  were  originally  aa  I  have  stiggcst^^d,  deified  discoverers  of,  aaJ 
•  II.  ii.  7S.1.  -t  PftuaniiML 
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workers  in  Iron.  Aud  may  nc  not,  thcu,  coucludv  tliat,  standing  in  the 
torrpnt-bed  between  these  most  ancient  walls  and  ruins  behind  the  eoiu- 
parativrlv  modern  Doric  Temple;  wc  stand  at  wbiit  was  to  the  Pelas- 
giaas  the  very  eutrauce  to  tlic  Underworld,  and  on  a  spot  which,  at 
the  very  entrance  to  the  Underwortd,  was  consecrated  by  a  primeval 
Sanctuary,  anri  sanctified  by  a  traditional  Initiation? 

But  the  cdiiclusiYe  proof,  as  I  vcntnre  to  think,  uf  my  hyimthcti-s  as 
to  the  site  of  the  i>rimitiYc  Pcla^gian  Saiictnary  is  to  he  foutiii,  as  I  have 
above  said,  in  that  splendour  of  a  gra&l  design  with  which  all  tlie  multi- 
tude of  buildings  become  iufortued  when  referred  lo  those  Pclasginn 
ruins  ut  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  and  at  the  head  of  the  three  ravtueaj 
as  tlicir  {Hiiiit  of  unity.  Let  us  supjwwr  that  our  exploration  has 
resulted  iu  a  mental  restoration*  of  one  after  another  of  the  Sacred 
Kdificcs,  And  now — supposing  thcni  all  thus  restored — let  us  approach 
the  Kabiriau  Sanctuary — not  as  wc  approached  its  mina  fi-oni  tlic 
western  mountaiti-side,  and  the  medirovid  village,  but  from  the  eastern 
raoiiti tain- side,  aud  going  down  the  ancient  road  of  the  Biwpiai,  or 
Processions,  from  the  Sacred.  Gate  in  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  Pelasgian 
city. 

So  deep  do  these  Mystic  Edifices  lie  that  we  do  not  sec  even  their 
roofs  till  some  uiiuiites  after  we  have  left  the  SacrtMl  Gate  of  ihc  city. 
But  gradually,  as  wc  descend,  there  bursts  on  our  view  a  wonderful  scene 
— three  deep-lying  ravines,  spanned  with  bridgca,  and  crowned  with  Pro- 
pylons,  aud  StoHs,  and  Temples,  iiitrrsprrsed  with  niebed,  or  columned, 
or  pedestaled  statue-i  of  the  Gods.  The  entrance  to  tlie  holy  gi'ouud 
of  the  three  raWnes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  which  was  literally 
the  ;;atc  of  the  I'ndcniorld,  wc  find  fitly  marked  by  a  grand  Propylon, 
dedicated  to  the  (ireat  Gods  by  Ptolemy  II.,  Philadclphos  (2K5-217  o-c), 
and  carried  over  the  easternmost  of  the  three  torrcata  by  a  massively 
constmoted  bridgeway.  Through  a  portico  with  lonie  columns  we 
pass  into  a  gixat  halt;  then,  through  an  intermediate  central  tipaee  in 
the  Propylon,  into  a  second  hall;  and  then,  through  another  lonic- 
cohirancd  portico  at  the  further  end,  wc  step  down  on  the  holy  ground.f 
The  first  of  the  sacred  edifices  to  which  wc  come  is  a  circular  building, 
which,  though  of  mixed  styles,  Doric  without,  and  Corinthian  within, 
and  witli  an  Ionic  frieze,  is  yet  of  an  c-tquisitc  beauty  that  proves  it  of 
the  best  period  of  Greek  art.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Great  Gods  (300- 
SrO  B.C.)  by  that  earlier  Cleopatra,  Arsinde,  the  daughter  of  the  first 
Ptolemy,  the  half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  may  have  been 
the  circular  edifici;  I)uilt  by  the  architect  Asklepiadea,  and  it  probuhly 
contained  a  statue  of  the  variously  named  Mother  of  the  GocU,  Rheu, 

«Tiic  reit(Icrn(«(I  ucit  frxi  LUat  tliia  natoratioii  Haaunhat  of  fancy.  I  luivecAn>rii]1r 
CMnparvil  m^  olmcrvatiuiiB  Had  iiciudiisioM  witb  tbo  mnarkr,  pliataenipba,  ami  drawinifn 
of  the  Aantnftii  "  Art:ba«al<)gi»clic  UuteraiLcbuiigru  aufi^MiioUirakc.''  8i>«  fwrtiuiilaily  tko 
"  SchliuwOhenicbt."  It.  ii.  «.  \iX>,  fT,,  aod  the  ^' LAu<l>ch.i{tl4Qlii>r  R«atM>mtiuiU«vvr*u«li," 
TAfel  Ixsri. 

+  8oe  the  "  rntenuelmii^n"  abova  eitwd.  Itna  Ptolimifteian.  t  ii.  b.  U,  S 
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Kvb^le,  HckAtc,  &ft.,*  who  ccrrwponHcd  with  the  female  member  of  the' 
Kabirian  Trinity,    ^taadiug  here,  and  Bccittg  all  tlie  Sacred  EdiGcci  re- 
stored,  one  can  have  no  duubt  as  to  what  is  the  Ilotr  nf  Ilotit^a  to  wbir-lii 
ihcy  all  pointj  and  reference  to  which  gires  tlie  whole  n-osem binge  its  i 
Vfe  nee  l)cfure  lu   ilirec  great  lines  of  buildings,  and,  at  the  end  of  ti 
central  line  of  Tcoiplof,  is  what  I  have  draigriatcd  the  Pelssgian  Sanr-j 
tuary.     The  outer  range  of  edifices  on  onr  left,  looking  tow&rds 
sanctuary,  consist*  of  the  Propj-loo  through  which  we  have  jaat 
mid  probably  another  building  of  whieh  tbcre  remains  but  part  of 
Cyclopean  walls  of  its  terrace  or  basement.     On  our  rights  oa  the 
platfunn  t)ctwceu  the  westernmost  and  tbe  middle  torrent,  w-hicfa  is 
erosM^   by  a  bridge,  are  two  building^.     The  first  is  a  rotivc  (Hiifipn,! 
ingeniously  conjectnred   to   hare   been  built   by  the  name    Eirdue,  tbe' 
Milesiaii,  whose  name  ia  fuuod  on  a  votirc  tablet  at  Klcrsis,  and  who 
was  probably  an  Aspasia  of  the  Kgj'ptian  Court.f     The  sc«ond  of  tlie 
buildings  on  the  western  plaifomi  is  nn  immcnxc  Stoa,  for  the  nsBcmbliDf 
of  the  pilgrimsj  and  corresponding,  io  arcliitectoral  design,  with  tlisfl 
great  Propylou   on   tbe  left-t      And    ohRcrre  everywhere  staines;  aorl 
particularly  those  two   ithyphnllic    naked    men  with    bands    lifted  ta 
hcavcQ  before  the  principal  Tcmplej  the  first  said  to  have  been  callLil 
Adam,    an    abbreviation    of  "A^ujuac   and    'ASn/^aorof,    an    epithet  uf\ 
Hades,  but  probably  the  two  toalc  Kabirian  Gods  under  tbe  form* 
of    Castor    and    Pollux;^    and    those    throe    also,    by   Skopas,    reprr- 
senting   the  Kabirian  Trinity  under  its  exoteric  names  of  Phiu<tlioii,j 
VeriiH,    and    Pothos.||      And  now,   :ifter    this  general    sun'ey,  let  nii 
proceed  from  the  Circular    Building    of  Arnn6c  to  the  other  greater 
Temples  cnahrincJ,    as    it    were,  within   those  outer  edifices  just  de- 
«ribcd.    'Hicrc  arc  two  such  Temples,  both  of  the  Doric  order.  11     Tbe     i 
first  and  smtillcr  of  the  two  is  the  older,  and  the  only  one  probably  of  ■ 
the  Greek  edifices  existing  in  the  time  of  Herodotos  {fifth  centory  ■.c). 
The  second  and  later  Doric  Temple  is  of  the  grandest  style,  and  of  uniuul 
length,  extending  baeic,   as    wc  baix,  indeed,   already  sceo,  to    thoic 
Cyclopean  cotietnictions  which  I  take  to  bo  the  remains  of  the  primititr 
Pcksgiaii  Sanctuary.    Arrived  here,  look  up  1    Above,  at  the  end  of  Ihc 
western  platform,  and  just  beyond  the  Stoa,  is  a  magnificent  winged 
statue  of  Victory,  standing  on  n  for n&rd- rushing   ship's   prow,  with  t 
trumpet  at  his  lips,** proclaiming — what?    Sec  where  it  ntaods  !    Abcwp 

•  "  CntATSUchunircn,"  b.  L  D«r  Knndlian  i-cii  AnJa^  i.  77,ff,  sikl"SoUiusabcnnhl,' 
b.  ii.  1.  1 1 1,  ff. 

t  "  UnUmicfauntien,"  b.  ii.  i.  102  knd  112  n. 

;  "  ITntemuduionen."  1j.  ii.  DlaSlun,  ■.  47  ff. 

$  ■'  riiili<iwi>)ium«i)a,"  v.  8.  p.  108,  edit.  Ntillor ;  sad  SorviM  bd  Jtn.  Ui.  12. 

1  PUn.  '■  Hirt.  Nat."  xxxvi.  311. 

%  "  UntcniiacbuDgon,"  b.  i.  D«r  Doritolw  Monnortompal,  s.  Wff,  ^  Aod  b>  ii>  Die 
KKliircDtimiiel.  •,  19  tt 

"*  "  L'liii-ruichuiiyuu,*'  b.  iL  D«i  AnstlwDi  ilupXikv,  ■.  SS  ff.  "Dm  MoUrdtf  nor 
tibciTMclil  (lurch  *cine  un^mcine  HucTKie.  Einc  ticblanks  uad  docb  iDilchlia  nfomto  mK 
licheGcotalt,  lictlUgoU,  yfie  dn  IXtti  run  Fedcrn  in  <!cr  Orgcnd  dcrliakfiDfcbaitcr  erlMUM 
l&wta  irt  in  l)utiji;eii:i  Aiu«cliteit«ii  Icbliftlt  vc-r^cbcagt  itud  ia  Soibga  Mer  bcf^toiln 
*"  ~   itr  Arms  ita  Olerkdptt  hvohit  clutudi  l^ir«gt."s.  $?•     To  tli«  smog  ttttt 
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the  Pelnsgian  Sanctuary,  tlie  Holy  of  Holies,  the  Vestibule  of  the  Uniler- 
-worlil.  What,  tlicii,  ilid  its  trii in p'et- tongue  proclaim  tnum[>hantlv'  to 
tlic  iiiitiatefl  ?  "  O  Deoth,  thou  art  swallowed  up  in  rictory  I  There  is 
Rc-birtli  and  Resurrection  !"* 

V. — ^TuE  Gkeco-Rouak  SijfCTc.»nY. 

We  asccudcfl  a^iu  from  tlie  raviaea  of  tlic  Temples  to  tlic  broad 
UDUutaiu'siilc  on  the  ridge  of  which  arc  tlic  Pclasgiau  walla  of  the  city  ; 
along,  aud  at  length  thruugh,  or  rather  ovrr,  these  walls  vc  passed  ;  and 
tbeu  wc  dcsRCudcd  through  tUc  green-mounded  ruins  of  the  city  to  ita 
lower  part,  now  for  centuries  colonized  by  the  neighbouring  forest.  But 
a  scene  more  picturcgqne,  more  magical,  than  that  under  the  great  oak, 
by  the  fonntairi,  where  wc  spread  our  carpets  and  prepared  to  lunch,  X 
nerer  witnessed,  and  no  painter  could  imagine.  Behind,  tlirougli  the 
branches  of  grandly-spreading  oaks  and  planes — precipitous  rocks ; 
above,  through  the  briiuches,  on  a  rock  ovcrhaufjiuE  "'*=  sf'" — the  ruined 
tower  of  a  great  eastte ;  and  before,  tlirough  green  braucbcs  and 
fibndowy  spaces,  all  gloritied  by  the  through-breaking  sun-rays  that  trans- 
form the  green  into  gold,  niul  tlic  sbndons  into  tight — before  us,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  vista,  the  narrow  pebbly  beach,  and  far-ei tending  silver 
tea,  bounded  by  the  Hhodoj)^  [nonntain».  But  wine  had  been  forgotten. 
Presently,  however,  the  lludj.'i  Hitshi  and  A<c«ofca.\oc,  who  accompauiod 
mc,  and  who  had  quietly  clipped  away  for  a  few  minutes,  returned  to 
the  fouatain  witU  a  Ragon  of  mo«it  excellent  wine  of  Lcnbcs.  Wlicro 
and  bow  had  they  procured  it  in  a  spot  so  remote  from  any  human 
habitation  ?  From  a  fisherman  of  Lesbuii,  a  fricud  of  theirs,  whom  they 
had  found  with  his  boat  on  the  bc'ach.  A  (evr  minutes  after,  tlic  Lesbian 
fisherman  himself,  and  one  or  two  of  his  crew,  appeared,  carrying  a  pot 
in  wliirb  they  had  cooked  us  some  fisli  on  the  fire  of  wliicb  wc  hnd  a 
pocp  at  tbc  beach-eud  of  the  Yintacd  glade.  So,  with  fish,  eggs,  chicken, 
and  cbecse,  and  a  morsel  of  broiled  octopus  to  enhance  with  it^  salt 
rtrlish  the  flavour  of  their  Jjeabian  wine,  we  mnde  a  most  excellent 
diyeuner,  concluding  it,  of  course,  with  coffee  and  cigarettes. 

Theo,  amid  this  maguificcnt  scene,  on  the  cvpcU  under  the  shadowing 
oak,  by  the  fountain,  one  recalled  the  long  succession  of  classic  pil^ms 
to  that  (ircoo-Roman  Sanctuary  which  wc  had  just  left.  Among  tbc  Jirst 
of  the  more  di^tinguishcdj  in  historic  times,  of  those  initiated  into  the 

PrJliner  ia  quoted:  "Cctta  atlminblo  iculplun  m  xapprocho  lout  K  bit  du  muA  itvle  A* 
I'fwlcderbidicw."  t.  87.  Sm  emiMrtdly  BttthegoW,  "JiiV*  iii  H«ll«uiaohcu  VMoubUdmu," 
*  "  D«r  «i^nt)iainli>:Le  Anfuia,''  ujr  the  G«imMii  ("  Untor«uthun^(«n"  b.  ii.  ik  67),  "dor 
du  nnse  Dtnluaal  ftaaBeJstuwt,  cursktoriurt  duMlb«  ■!■  wn  Woihgcicbenlc,  wcIchM  dtii 
in  Meerc^Uma  bMoaden  aacbtigMi  groMea  (ioitom  nocli  einem  de«ii«^  (Urgobrtwht 
war."  Suofa  enly  it  m»y  hura  been  for  all  we  can  certaiol;  anj.  It  i>  uot.  howin-er.  by 
Mf  mmu  the  moet  canuaonplMo  uttaqireUtiiaD  that  ia  alwayo  tliu  truest.  But  it  is  not 
impoeHbla  tliat  tiiie  Vioturj,  fiatvl  wA***  if  i*,  or  ntlier  wa«,  cuBy  bavo  had  tjolii  aocb  on 
•xolerio  parpow  wi  Uio  Grmtana  afBttn,  and  mimi  an  «eMoric  dgnilicance  a«  I  tusgcet.  And 
thia  is  «apeeuUy  proUablo  in  aueli  a.  great  age  aa  that  fourth  oaotnrv-  s.c.  to  wlii^  the  abore 
author*  refoT  tUe  atatit^— Clie  CL>iitur}-,  aa  it  ia,  fnuB  whJeli  dat«  tlie  repreaontaUooa  of  th» 
Katunu  Li«Atb  luiil  Ke«tirr«otioo. 
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MT»teriea  of  tlie  KAblri,  would  appear  to  liavc  Iwcn  I!erodot<w.*      ,\ 
Samot.hrace  was  the  arcnc  of  eomc   of  tlic  most   finely  witty    sayin: 
of  the  Yontli  of  Scepticism.     When  the  Kfluc,  the  purifyjug  or  Bb»oi»j 
priest,  required  Lysamler  to  confess  hi^  greatest  erimc-^'*  J»  it  thou, 
iflid  the  Loccdicmoiiian  Gcncrul,  "  or  the  Guds  who  require  Ibis  V  "  Tbe 
Gods,"  niiswcred  the  priest.     *'  Da    thou,  then,  retire/'    said    Lysaiider, 
"  and  if  they  ask  me  1  will  tell  them  the  truth."t    To  a  siitiilar  qup^th>n 
Ai)tnlkid:is  more  Iiu^cinieaUy  replia),  "ThcGodt  know  it  f"X      And  ta'. 
one    who    asked    niogoras  if  he  did    not   remark  tlic  number  of  roli 
o9enug8,  Atid  hcc    in    them  ]>rour3    of  tlie  providence  of  the  (lodt, 
replied,  "  Ita  sit,  illi  enini  mis()uam  picti  sunt,  qui  naufragia  fcccrua 
in    mariquc   pcriemtit."     *'  Indcod^l  remark  them — for  those  uowbci 
apjiear  nliu  liave  nisilc  ahipwrcck,  and  pcri»heU  iu  the  sen." 

And  many  arc  the  stories  of  classic  romance  onociated  villi 
Samothraec.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  mythic  tnle  uf  the 
Marriage  of  Knilmos  atii)  Jlarinuuiu.  But,  in  historic  ttmrs,  berr 
it  vas,  amid  the  rites  of  iuitiatioii,  that  the  beautiful,  pasaiooatf; 
and  enthusiastic  Princess  of  Kpciros,  Oiynipias,  and  tlie  no 
similarly  chai-netcrizcd  I'riuce  of  Maeedoiiiflj  Ilulip,  first  met  and 
in  lore  with  each  othcr.^  AVedded  on  tbc  accrssiou  of  Pfaittp  to 
Ills  father's  throne  (359  s.c),  from  their  union  sprang  the  godlike  Iiero, 
Alexander  the  Great,  And  devotedly,  though  not  bliudly,  attacliedaslie 
was  to  his  mother,  her  initiation  into  the  myAtcrieii  of  the  K^biri,  and  tlw 
cireumatnuccs  of  it,  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasous  of  hi&  not  fnrgettitig 
at  the  close  of  his  marvelbus  Eastern  conquest*,  to  erect  altars  to  the  Go(h 
of  Saniothmce.  It  was  to  this  island  of  refuge  that  Ar8in6c,  daugiiteraT 
Ptolemy  I.  of  Kgypt  (an  itiegiliiuate  son  of  Philip,  and  half-brother  of 
Alexander),  flccl  after  the  nninlcr.  in  her  presence,  of  her  two  youngBf 
•ons  by  thrir  stepfather,  Ptolemy  Keravnos,  her  half-brother 
second  babhand.  It  nos  from  Samothrace  that  this  beautiful 
bcnitchiog  woman— aa  the  eoins  struck  in  her  hoiionr,  and  the  number 
of  cities  given  to,  and  called  after  her,  by  her  tirst  and  third  buibnaiit 
ahow — from  Samothrace  that  she  sailed  to  Egypt  (270  b.c.)  to  nunr  J 
her  fidl-brothcr,  Ptolemy  II.,  Philadclphos.  And  by  him — though  ilieB 
had  no  children  by  him,  and  was  now  about  forty  years  of  age^ — iht 
was  so  exceedingly  beloved  that,  after  her  death,  he  commanded  tin- 
arehitoct  Pinochiircs  to  erect  n  temple  in  her  honour,  uf  which  the  muf 
was  to  be  arched  with  londstoiies,  ao  that  her  statue,  made  of  iraii, 
might  appear  to  float  iu  the  air.  [{  And  there  are  many  other,  tboojik 
less  romantic  stories  of  refuge  sought  at  Samothrace.  It  was  hens  tlul 
Pcrsevs,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  found  au  asylum  after  Lis  defeat  at 
Pydua  (168  B.C.).  by  the  llomans.^!  And  it  was  here  that,  about  the  satar 
time,  Ptolemy  VI.,  Pbilometor,  retired  after  his  defeat  by  Antiochot** 


•ii,  51.  +  Plut  Aj)W.Mli..  p.  2SS.  3lbtcLp.]»7. 

t  Ciom.  De  N»t.  Ikw.  iii.,  37.         |  Plut .  Alex.,  2, 
5  Liry.  ■Itr.5»iid6;»nd  I'lut.  P.  .«miL,aj.        •"  TftljU.  xxria.  17a. 
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Hy  the  Homans,  Samolhruce  was  regarded  ils  iiotliing  le&a  tlian  & 
Nationnl  Sanctuarr.  Its  prirstliood  carefully  ciicouragi-d  tlic  belief  tliat 
tlic  Pfnitteg  of  Rome  were  the  snuic  as  llic  Gods  of  Satnothrace,  traus- 
portcd  to  Troy  by  Dardaiios,  and  tlicnce  to  Kunie  by  J^ucns.  Thus,  even 
in  the  time  of  their  most  trenchant  diriiiioT),  the  G reco- Kelto-Italic 
race  wns  reunited  Iiy  their  common  reverence  for  thi«  primteral 
Sanctuary.  Very  numerous  inscriptions  lave  been  found  comraemora- 
tivc  of  the  initiation  of  llomanH,  and  pilgrimage*  to  Samothrace  by  the 
most  important  personages  of  Home.  Among  such  llomnna  initiated 
in  llie  mysteries  of  the  Kfibiri,  Cicero  may,  perhaps,  be  numbered.* 
Gcrmauicu3  Ciesar,  uepbcw  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  brother  of  the 
Enipcror  Claudius,  and  father  of  the  Kmperor  Calipula,  the  Cxsar 
twtiTCeu  whom  aud  Alenauder  the  Great,  Tacitus  suggests  a  eompari!iou,t 
dcitired  to  be  initiated  (a.c.  18),  but  was  prevented  from  landing  by  the 
violence  of  the  winds  nhieh  he  took  to  he  a  forbiddal  by  the  Gods. 
And  the  Emperor  IludrJan,  the  pcdcKtal  of  whmc  statue  1%  among  the 
ruina,  would  appear  to  have  hecti  actually  initiated  iu  thcnc  uniTer»ally 
venerated  Mystcrica-J 

But  the  Lesbian  Rshermen  on  the  bcaeh,  and  the  anchorage  beyond, 
recalled  that  great  Moral  Ilevolation  that  first  gave  to  ibc  Mysteries 
of  the  KSbin  their  higher  charxcter,  and,  iu  the  end,  swept  them  away. 
The  Lesbian  fishermen  recalled  their  great  countrywoman  of  old, 
Sappho;  with  her,  the  change  from  the  old  objective  epic,  to  the  new 
subjective  lyric  poetry;  and  with  this,  all  the  other  forma  of  that  Revo- 
lution of  the  Sixth  Century  a.c.  which,  in  Europe  aa  in  Asia,  broke  up 
the  ancient  objective  Nature- worships,  with  a  new  development  of  subjec- 
tive feeling  aud  of  eonscience.  And  the  anrhoragc  beyond  the  beach  where 
the  Leflbian  fishermen  had  kindled  their  enokiag-Hre — the  anchorage 
recalled  the  night  pa.ssed  there  by  St.  I'sul  carrying  once  more  Religion 
from  Asia  into  Europe^ — ^a  Itctigion  the  culmination  in  Hither  Asia 
of  the  Moral  Ucvohition  of  500  years  before  it — a  Religion,  howeTcr,  of 
which  the  central  doctrine  was  still  the  old  one  taught  in  tlje  Mysteries 
of  the  Kabiri  ;  though  now,  indeed,  morally  transformed  out  of  all  resem- 
blance almost  to  the  ancient  myth ;  the  perennial  doctrine,  ia  ever  new 
developed  forms,  of  Death  aud  Resurrection.  But  of  evil  oraen  to 
Siimothracc  was  the  auchorngc  there  of  that  Jew  of  Tansui.  The  last 
recorded  pilgrim  to  the  shriiic  of  the  Kfibirt,  wos  the  Kmperor  Ilailriiiii 
(180  ?  A.C.).  After  Hudriuu,  who  was  received  by  the  A"ocj,  the  Pricat- 
King  of  the  Island,  Samothrace  bad  no  recorded  rilgrim  till  Cyriacus 
Pizzicolli,  of  Aucoun,  ftdl  of  all  the  cnthusiajim  of  the  lienai&sance 
for  Classic  Antiquity,  wns  received  by  the  Genoese  governor  in 
October,  1444.  Nor,  since  then,  has  Samothrace  had  a  westeru  visitor 
(ill  the  recent  imperially  commissioned  French  and  Germaa  travellcrj, 

B  D«  Nst.  JHor.  I  a.  f  Aon.  ii.  73. 

t  S«e  Flimuicr,  Dt  Ilincri'biu  ftt  R^tpos  Otttis  Uddrifiiii  Impcmtoric. 
i  "l^sttini;  uU.  tticrefor«,  from  Trau,w«iiudfta  (ttwght  courM  to  SvuoUinwe,  &nil  tlia 
rf.iy  roUowiiijj  to  Keapoli*,"— Aot»  xvL  II. 

VOL.   SLI.  8    O 
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Bat  such  CommiBsions — ^would  there  were  a  Britiah  onel^* — though  thef 
are  important,  are,  after  all,  but  lesser  fimits  of  that  new  enthiuiastn  for 
Classic  Antiquity  which  diatingniihes — and,  with  the  Besanection  of 
Hellai,  will  still  more  distinguidi — this  ninetecDth  century  fay  a  New 
ReoaisBance. 

J.  S.  Stvakt-Glehnii. 

*  Were  a  Britiah  ei^wditum  orguuzed  for  the  explontion  of  SuooHince,  I  wmU 
Tantiin  to  direct  attentioD  to  three  pcnnti :  Fint,  the  deuing  ont  or  what  I  take  to  b* 
the  Pelugian  Sanotnuy  ;  eecondlT,  h  doeer  identification,  than  I  was  a,ble  to  amve  at,  of 
the  ZeiinUiian  Cave  of  Heeit^ ;  and  thirdly,  the  di«Mverf  of  traeea  of  Iran  Uinea,«i^ 
wonid  be  a  further  oODflrmation  of  the  theory  I  hare  mggeated  of  the  origin  of  the  mnhqi 
of  the  Eitbiri.  Thwe  is  at  least  one  oUwioal  pHMga  vhieh  woald  seem  to  indicate  thi 
existence  of  iron  at  Sanothrace  (Lncret.  ▼!.  1044} : 

'  Exsoltare  otiam  Sai&othnoia  fwrea  vidL" 
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IT  ia  not  without  some  licsit&tion  that  I  bare  cum|)lie(I  with  tbc 
request  to  write  something  about  tlitr  lute  I'rotiisaor  Orocu  for  tUc 
CuNTEMrauAKY  IIkvibw,  (d  ivliicb  lie  tioO  bvcu  a  contributor.  To  give  iu 
ti  few  pogos  an  accouut  of  a  philo&o]i!ici'  which  shall  he  iatctli^iblc  and 
accurate,  is  at  uo  time  easy  :  iu  my  own  cose  the  difliculty  ia  iocrcitscd 
by  his  hnWug  been  a  man  to  whom,  both  as  a  teacher  and  n  friend,  1 
owe  more  thau  I  cau  itay.  It  nill  be  readily  uuderstooil  that  I  have  tio 
intention  of  expounding  his  philo»oplij'  as  a  whole,  still  less  of  rati- 
mating  its  value :  uU  that  I  can  attempt  is  to  i;lvc  aome  impressions  of 
\vliat  he  was,  uuA  to  put  together,  as  far  as  possible  in  bis  own  wonia, 
what  seem  to  have  been  bis  most  characteristic  ideas. 

The  many  csprcs-iions  of  opinion  which  Professor  Green's  death  baa 
cnlted  forth  from  the  most  vuriouH  quarters  have  ajjrced  in  emphasizing 
nne  pniiit  in  Iiih  character — the  rare  eumhiuation  of  speculative  genius, 
political  iu-sight,  aiul  moral  :ttrcugth ;  and  it  is  probably  true  that  licrc 
more  than  anynht-.ru  else  his  originality  lay.  Many  men  comhinc 
dificrcnt  and  apparently  incongruous  gilts,  but  eucIi  gifts  gcnL'rally  lie 
apart,  or  avc  developed  at  the  cxpcuse  of  one  auotbcr.  I'rofeesor  Green 
was  a  man  "  of  one  piece;"  his  various  qualities  were  knit  together  by 
the  boud  of  an  uumJstnVablc  personality ;  he  vas  not  a  philosopher  iu 

•  Tbe  rolIoH-inij  wtitingi  of  Profcwor  Gicen  arc  reftrrcci  to  in  lliii  article :  "  The  Pliilo- 
nuli)iV  of  AtUlullL-,"  li'urtn  Bii^igh  AiiVir,  Sept.  IdiM;  "  rupukr  I'iiiluH/j.Jiy  in  lU  Helaiiua 
tc  Vitv,"  Nortli  BrUiA  /I'tpiVic.  >Iarvli,  1808;  HiiaiVE  "Ttiaitieo'-iU  Ilumau  N.ituro"  (IiilTO 
dvotiuni},  S  ruls  ,  l*(7<  ;  "  Mr.  HwljiTrt  Sticiiocr  ami  Mr.  <^J.  H.  T^'**«<;  Tlwitr  Applicitioo 
ei(  the  Uuctriiit' of  Kvdiitinn  to  Tlioujjlit  '  L'ontewpor.usv  Krvir.w.  I'l-c.  ISIJ  :  Man-li, 
)S7S;  July,  IS7S;  '*R(>Tiew  ot  Dr.  JoIid  L'aird'a  Introdtioiion  to  tbe  Pliilosni)liy  of 
Heliaioi).*' jCrm/dji*.  July  laiSSO;  '-Keviuw  of  frctfcMor  K.  CAtnd'ii  Critical  Account  o( 
tiir.  rlultmiiihy  ul  KahI,"  Jrvdomi.  Pt|.t,  Ci,  1S77  :  tno  Aililr«»ca  Ik  riijiils.  firintetl  /or 
prit'ftlir  oirculaliiin,  oau  oii  "  The  Wituc.-a  o(  <ioil,"  tliv  otliw  uu  "  T'nitli  ;'  "  l'rulc;;cniri» 
to  MiliitH,"  left  tinlinmhoJ  by  I'loCi'iaor  (>r««n,  Imt  otliorwiio  raaJjr  (or  uabtivatioii,  (Some 
■i(  tbc  fint  |Mirt  Iin»  ulrtiiJy  ij.pi'JinJ  in  MmJ,  Nq».  'Jd  «ntl  'Jtt:  iln.  Uie«[i  Uu  mo«l 
Icintlly  ollotreil  tau  to  look  orer  tiie  MS.  Mill  refer  to  its  oonbeDts.J 
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Iits  study,  u  jioliticiau  ou  tlic  bustiugs,  a  moralist  ou  Sauday ; 
speculation  gave  tlio  backbuuc  wUicb  bis  [iructicc  <.^lutbed  iu  QeiU  and 
bloiHl.  In  this  eoiiccutrntcd  uuiou  of  vicinciits  so  seldom  united  be  iui 
soinctbiug  of  tbc  ol<l  I'liritatt  about  bim,  uud  tbc  further  combiuatioa  of 
niulcrc  »iiD|iUcity  of  manucrs,  autl  a  uatirc  sbrcMiIuciia  in  dcalio;  mih 
moa  and  affairs,  increased  the  rescmblaDCC.  On  the  other  baud  he  n* 
uot  one  of  those  vho  caucot  act  without  preacbing,  or  preach  uithost 
arguing.  People  have  been  a  long  time  iu  bia  CMUpaD/  without  dii- 
covering  that  he  read  philosophy,  ami  politics  were  almost  the  odI; 
subject  upon  wbicb  he  talked  freely.  To  tlioae  who  came  expecting  to 
e^Ltract  from  bim  pbiloiopbicut  uo^truniii,  be  was  a  dumb  oracle.  Vet 
it  13  true  tliat  in  hifi  three  domiu&nt  lotereats,  politics,  tbcologr, 
philosophy,  be  felt  eh  essential  unity.  The  family,  society,  and  the 
State,  were  iu  bin  view  the  form  and  Wly  of  spiritual  forces  working  ia 
the  world  ;  and  hb  tmcompromising  liberalism  was  touched  with  a  cou- 
ncrvativc  reverence  for  iustitutioiis  in  which  be  saw  the  struggles  of 
""the  human  spirit"  to  realize  its  freedom.  He  never  believed  iu  a 
theory  which  divorces  politics  from  religion,  or  religiou  from  rewoa. 
"  It  in  tbc  coiiHciousucss  of  God,"  bo  unce  said  iu  au  addresii  to  ha 
pupils,  "  wbii.-b  buH  in  luauifokl  forms  been  tlie  moraliaiug  agent 
in  human  society,  nay,  tbc  formative  principle  of  that  moiety  ttaetf. 
The  cxiateuec  of  specific  duties,  and  tbc  rccuf^nilion  of  them  ;  tbe  itpirit 
of  aelf-aaerifiee  ;  the  moral  law,  and  tbc  reverence  for  it  in  its  iiM»t 
abstract  and  absolute  form—all  Do  doubt  presuppose  sociefy ;  bat 
Bocicty,  of  a  kind  to  render  tbcm  poisibk,  is  not  the  creature  of  appetite 
or  fenr,  or  of  the  most  complicated  and  indirect  results  of  these.  It 
implies  the  action  iu  man  of  a  principle  in  virtue  of  which  he  prDJcet* 
himself  into  the  future,  or  into  some  other  world,  as  some  more  jierfecl 
being  than  he  actually  h,  and  tbua  seeka  not  merely  to  satisly 
momentary  wants,  but  to  become  another  man — to  become  more 
nearly  as  this  more  perfect  being.  Under  this  influence,  wanta  oird 
desires  that  have  their  root  in  the  animal  nature  become  au  impube 
of  improvement,  which  form»,  enlarges,  and  recasts  soctetictj  alvan 
keeping  before  man  in  various  guise,  according  to  the  degree  of  bb 
development,  an  uinculizrd  ideal  of  a  ilc-st  which  is  hit  God,  and  giriog 
divine  authority  to  tbc  customs  or  laws  by  wbieb  some  likeness  of  this 
idea]  is  WTOugbt  into  tbc  actuality  of  life."  And  again  :  "  The  human 
spirit  ia  one  and  iuclivisible,  and  the  desire  to  know  what  nature  is  ajtd 
means  is  as  inseparable  from  it  as  tbc  consciouaucss  of  God,  and  the 
longing  for  reconciliation  with  Him.  .  .  .  Under  different  relations, 
and  iu  ttifTercnt  modes  of  itself,  reawu  is  the  source  alike  of  faith  sad 
of  knowledge."  "  Chriatianity,"  as  be  said  iu  another  similar  address, 
"  is  cheaply  honoured  when  it  is  made  execptjonal :  God  is  not  wiiely 
truHtcd  when  declared  unintelligible.  'Such  honour  rooted  in  d)»- 
honour  standi;  such  fnitb  unfaithful  makes  us  falsely  true.'  God  is 
for  ever  renson,  nnd  His  communication,  His  revelation,  is  reason  :boI, 
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liowevor,  abstract  reason,  but  reason  m  takinfj  li  body  fpora,  ant!  givins- 
life  to,  the  Tvliole  system  of  eKjierienpe  wliich  niakw  tlie  Iiisiory  of  man. 
And  it  vras  ia  tlic  sume  spirit  that  lie  ntcA  to  protest  against  tlic 
appeni  to  "  Cliristian  litimility"  in  depreciation  of  intellect,  sayiug  that 
*'  the  New  Ti^tuincnt  did  not  mean  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs 
only  to  the  gtupid.'' 

The  addresses  given  to  his  pupils,  from  whicTi  the  above  quotations  are 
made,  call  for  some  notice.  Wh^n  lie  was  made  a  tutor  at  Balliol  College, 
about  tifleen  years  ago,  he  was  the  only  layman  who  bold  such  a  post. 
It  had  been  the  eustora  of  aotnc  of  the  other  tutors  to  speak  to  their 
respective  pupils  about  some  religious  3nbj<^t  on  Ihc  evening  before  the 
celebration  oi  Lhc  sacrament;  and  after  some  hesitation  be  decided  to 
contionc  the  practice.  The  result  was  two  philosophical  sermons,  the 
first  on  "  The  Witness  of  God,"  the  second  on  "  Faith/'  In  tho 
former,  taking  for  his  text  the  fifth  clmplcr  of  the  first  Hpistlc  to 
the  Corinthians,  he  endeavoured  to  interpret,  and  bring  into  relation 
with  the  needs  of  niodcni  everyday  life,  the  conception  of  Christ  as 
(jod  immanent  in  the  conscience  uf  maukiad,  as  "  the  divine  thoaght 
manifesting  itself  in  human  life  as  truth  and  love,  and  that  not  merely 
or  fnlly  through  a  past  visible  existence,  but  thron;;h  a  spirit  which 
should  dwell  in  men,  drawn  out  of  the  world,  won  from  acuse  and  the 
flesh,  for  ever,"  In  the  aeeond,  he  tried  to  «how  to  those  who  found  it 
bard  to  adjuHt  the  fclaims  of  reason  and  religion,  "  how  there  may  be  a 
consciousness  of  (rod,  which  is  not  a  knowledge  of  llim  of  a  kind  with 
our  kiiowk'dgo  of  matters  of  fact,  and  yet  b  the  most  real,  because 

the  most  operative,  of  all  spiritnal  principles Yon  cannot  find  a 

verification  of  the  idea  of  Cod  or  duty  ;  yoii  can  only  make  it."  The 
central  thought  in  both  addresses  was  the  same,  and  if  the  tone  ot 
the  second  was  more  sad,  it  ended  with  tlie  unfaltering  words, "  Faith  in. 
Ood  aud  duty  will  survive  much  doubt  and  difTicully  and  distress,  and 
perhaps  attaia  to  some  nubler  mode  of  itself  under  their  influence. 
But  if  once  we  liave  come  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  stundanl  of  living  as 
must  roakc  us  wish  God  and  duty  to  be  illuaions,  it  must  surely  die/* 
1  have  quoted  at  some  length  from  these  addresses,  which  were  only 
printed  for  private  circulation,  because  they  probably  contain  more  of 
the  soul  of  the  writer  than  any  of  his  published  writings.  lint  they 
were  merely  exceptional  features  iu  bis  work  as  a  college  tutor.  Ilis 
ordinai-y  lectures  on  Divinity  were  roniuly  critical  or  expository.  He 
had  long  taken  grcut  lutcicst  iu  the  hlt'tory  of  the  beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  development  of  dogma,  and  hud  asaimUatcd  much  of  the 
method  and  results  of  F.  C.  Banr.  Following  mainly  iu  his  lines, 
but  never  without  n  religious  fervour  of  bis  own,  he  lectured  on  the 
Acts,  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatiana  and  tho 
Romans.  IFis  sympathy  with  St.  Paul  might  almost  be  called  personal, 
and  in  no  one  else  did  he  seem  to  find  such  congenial  expression  for  his 
own  deepest  feelings. 
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His  lectures  on  Bivinity,  bowcrcr,  were  only  lui  a]i[)cn(lage  to  ib 
on  Phtlosopliy,  &Q<1  it  U  by  llicsc  that  he  will  be  remcmbcml  txith  ia 
bi»  college  and  in  the  LlniTcraity.     'Ite  subjects  on  which  he  lectnrtd 
most  eutuiriuoiuly  aa  a  tutor  were  the  Kthics  of  Ariittotlc,  Mill's  Lo^c, 
arnl  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant ;  he  alio  b»k 
occatkius]  coumcs  on  Plato'ft  Republic,  A-mtutle's  Foliticts  and  Dc  Animi, 
Bud  the  hiHtciry  of  Greek  [ihiloso^y.    Od  bccooiiag  Professor  of  MonI 
PJiiluttophr  he  Iwgan  to  delirer  more  or  less  systcmntic  courses  upon  Lii 
subject,  begioDiDg  with  an  cxpoMtion  nml  crilicitiai  of  Kaut  and  Utili- 
tarianism, Aod  going  on  to  the  theory  of  law  and  (xjlitical  obligation, 
bis  last  course,  which  He  was  on  tli«  point  of  priDltiig,  but  had  not  ijoite 
completed  when  he  died,  will,  it  i»  hoped,  be  published  in  the  course  of  thr 
ycnr  under  the  title,  "  Prolegomena  to  Kthics/'*     The  great  intliioDCe 
which  he  acquired  as  a.  philosophical  teacher  was  certainly  nut  due  to 
any  adrautogc  of  style  or  manner.      His  delivery  was  almost  painfuUj- 
laboured;  bis  mind  seemed  always  to  be  wrcsttiuf,'  with    its  thoughts: 
and  even  vfacn  he  had  a  full  manuscript  before  him,  he  appeared,  as  hti 
been  said, "  to  bo  thinking  otpp  again,  one  might  almost  say,  to  be  liTing 
over  a^iu,   tbc   mental  experience  which  lie  wax  trying  to  c^xprcss." 
Nor  liad  he  more,  but  pertiap*  rather  Icaa,  than  the  Brerage  power  of 
oxjKuition.      His  sentences  were  often  long,  inTolved,  and  elaboralclr 
qualilic<l  in  a  way  which  gave  the  impre^ion  that    he  wm  constantlr 
afraid  of  not  saying  all  tliat  he  wanted.      KoemiiA  smid    that   ho  wai 
unnecessarily  obscure ;  even  friends  admitted  that  he  was  unucecssarilr 
difBcult.     '*  Obecurc"  in  the  »en«  of  "  confused,"  he  certainly  was  do*  ■ 
he  never  seemed  to  Bay  anything  which  be  had  not  aeon  tbrongli  asd 
lliroughj   or  which,  if  he  had   time,  he  omild   not  justify.      The  diffi- 
culty of  understanding  him  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  a  certain  clunui- 
uess  of  mind,  which  was  the  more  surprising  because  no  one  naw  pointi 
with  greater  clearness  or  went  to  them  with  more  directness.      iJut  ir 
was  due  much  more  to  the  unfamiliarity  and  apparent  remoteness  of  the 
point  of  ricw  from  which  he  started.     It  was  not  that  be  lorcd  abstnr- 
tions,  or  that  be  used  a  verv  technical  phrascolog)*,  or  that  he  dealt  onlj 
with  the  most  enigmatical  mibJRcts.     But  his  whole  way  of  looking  a! 
knowledge  and  life  did  not  adjust  itself  to  the  ideas  which  have  fittCTn! 
from  Knglish  philosophy  into  the  mind  and  language  of  educated  pc"7plr, 
and    there  ciiniHci)   thcniRclvcs    in  those  scmi-mytholo;;icnl    acrrctiuii> 
which  beset  even  the  most   abstract  ideas  when   they  become  popular 
Thus  it  was  that,  at  the  first  view,  be  seemed  to  be  simply  asking  em 
barrassiiig  and  unnecessary  qucBlious  about  rootlcrs  which  were  quite 
plniu,  and  turning  aeccptcd  truths  upside  down  ;  mnkiug  out  ''things" 
to  1)0  "thoughts,"  and    the  "objective"   "subjective;"  that    indurtwn 
impliea  deduction,    and  the  particular  is  universal,  "jnst  because  it  i* 
particular  ;*'  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  "  from  the  abstract  to  the 
conerctc,"  and  that  reality  is  "constituted  by  relations."     The  trutli  i> 
*  A  prntloB  has  already  sppc«red  in  ilittd^  Ko*.  23  and  SH. 
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tUat  he  wa^  both  too  "  critical"  and  too  "  constructive"  for  ordinipy 
peace  of  miud  :  he  wen  t  too  fur  back  aud  looked  too  for  forward.  Instead 
of  resting  id  the  comfortable  asauraace  that  "  ideas  are  impressed  on  the 
miud  by  thiug<,"  ho  iosiftted  ou  Lnowiug  exactly  what  is  meaut  by 
"  loiad,"  **  jcnpresdion,"  and  "  thing,"  and  finally  seemed  to  reduce 
wcrything  to  vfliat  he  called  "  gelf-ooiiacimuncOT."  Instead,  again,  of 
stupning  short  at  a  reasonable  "  uniformity  of  Nature/'  or  widish 
"  gene raiiiat ions  from  cipcricncc,"  he  would  push  on  to  see  what 
Was  involved  in  "nature"  and  "  experience,"  and  bring  out  the  same 
"  sclf-consciousucjss'  at  the  end  that  he  had  diacovcred  at  the  begin- 
ning. Yet  his  bearers  could  uot  doubt  that  what  he  said  had  a 
real  meaning,  in  fact  tbnt  it  expressed  the  deepest  eouvictiuns  and 
experience  of  a  man  who  did  not  seem  liable  to  illusiotis;  and  gradually 
it  would  dawn  upon  those  who  liad  the  patience  and  the  will  to  follow  him 
that  al^r  all  he  was  nearer  to  reality  than  the  "empiricists,"  who  pro* 
fcsBcd  to  briug  everything  to  the  test  of  "facts."  They  would  still  feel 
that  they  only  partly  understood  him,  and  would  be  conscious  of  the 
danger  of  getting  to  manipulate  bis  words  without  realiKing  their  mean- 
ing; hut  they  were  sure  the  "meaning"  was  not  "little,"  "though  the 
words  were  strong."  And  the  fact  remains  that  a  man  teaching  for  the 
Unireraity  esamiuatious,  teaching  abstruse  subjects  in  an  abstruse  way, 
never  courting  poimlarily,  never  trying  to  make  converts,  seldom  saying 
more  than  a  few  wonis  even  to  bi»  most  intimate  pupils,  came,  almost 
against  his  will,  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  prophet  by  many  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  University.  Where  lay  tlic  magie  ?  Simply,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  fact  that  be  was  not  a  student  of  philosophy,  but  a  Uviog 
philosopher.  He  had  found  a  priuciplc  in  life  which  appeared  to  him  to 
make  it  intelligible,  and  be  had  made  the  principle  bis  own.  He,  ex- 
prcs.icd  it  in  dilTereut  ways,  some  of  them  hard  to  be  understood  ;  but 
tbey  all  seemed  to  say  one  thing:  "Know  yourself  as  you  truly  are,  and 
you  will  knon  the  truth  of  Go^,  frccdum,  and  immortality."  He  had  no 
"system,"  but  a  single  central  idea  which  hi:  applied  iu  many  directions, 
and  nliieh  every  ouc  according  to  his  experience  might  develop  for  him- 
self. And  hn  he  had  no  syslum,  so  he  had  no  "school."  A  few  men 
iu  each  academical  geueration  were  strongly  alVocted  by  him,  but  each 
assimilated  a  different  element  aud  in  a  different  way,  and,  except  so  far 
as  they  were  brought  together  \iy  personal  friendship,  they  never  formed 
a  group.  There  were  not  wauting,  indeed,  the  travesties  which  always 
wait  upon  genuine  apcculatiun.  The  gibbering  ghosts  of  some  of  his 
phrases,  which  once  hud  tiesh  aud  blood,  haunted  the  examinAtioa  schools, 
raising  a  smile  or  a  sigh  accordingly  as  the  examiner  disliked  or  pitied 
the  supposed  "BnlHol  school  of  "philosophy." 

It  was  a  necessaryj  but  iu  some  respects  an  uufurtunatc  accident 
of  Professor  Green's  poaitton,  that  he,  in  many  respects  such  a  ty|iical 
Huglishman,  found  himiclf  iu  direct  antagonism  with  the  moat  typical 
English  philosophy.       It  i»  hard  uot  to  believe  that  if  be  and  Locke 
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could  h&ve  met,  titey  would  have  respected  aud  atliuired  each  other, 
iiut  rod  diHerences  of  pfailosophicat  opinion,  though  to  tbe  DOii-pbilo< 
sophical  aorld  they  «.-cm  of  all  dilfereucisi  tlic  moat  tnfling  and  on* 
intcUigiblc,  arc  to    tbosc  who  t'cc-l  them  the  must  irrccODcileabtc  aai 
far-roacfaiog.     To  the  outatdcr  they  accin  a  matter  of  words  :    to  the 
differfirs  themsclvCE  they  sum  up  incompatible  vicvs  of  life  nod  the  vorld. 
llCDCe  much  of  the  uusatisfactoriucss  of  philosophical  controversy,  of 
which   Professor  Gre««  himajlf   wm  painfully  awtirc.       The  "dirin- 
terested"  loukeni<ou  regard  the  whole  -m  a  free  fight,  and  all  thnt  they 
care  about  is    to  aee  fair-play  :  au<l  as  they  do  nut  generally  take  tbe 
trouble  to  uudentaud  the  point  at  issue,  "  fair-pltty"  means   little  mote 
than  that  neither  autogouiat  atiuuld  say  anything  of  thu  uthcr  which  the 
other  could  conociTabty  refute  out  of  his  own  writings.      But  with  tbe 
philosophers  themselves  it  is  differcDt :  they  rcgurd  each  other,  not  u 
authors  of  books  which  nmat  be  judged  as  wholes,  but  aa  repreaenta- 
tives  of  certain  ideas  which  lead   or  have  led  to  certain  otber  ideas. 
Tbe  veiy  fact  that  they  are  philosophers  makes  them  iguore  everythiDj 
but  cousiatency.      It  ia  useless  to  show  them   passages  lu    which  their 
opponent  exprcasea  their  own  tIcw,  for  thL-ir  reply  is  rcudy,  "Then  lu 
has  no  right  to  do   so/'     Thus  to  Professor  Grccu,  Locke  was  not  the 
scvcntcenth-century    champion  of  free-thought  and    independence,  hot 
the  logical  father  of  certain  views  of  hnraau  cs|>erieiicc  which  be  t'ouatl 
dominant  iu  moderu  l^uglaud ;  and  hb  quarrel  with    his  philosophic^ 
descendants  was  just  that  they  d!d  uut  recogniee  that  tlic  fioo  attire  to 
which  they  paraded  waa  uotbiug  but  tlieir  progenitor's  old  dotlics.     Ha 
charge  against  the  philuauphicul  ticws  in  question  mar  be  sumnicd  npia 
OQC  word,  that  they  were  tiiiphilusuphical.     They  seemed  to  him  to  ban 
led.  and   legitimately  to  Icatl,  to  scepticism  uid  ooucby,  not  becaiMC 
they  "  went  too  far,''  but  because  they  did  not  go  far  enough.     TIwj 
vero  not  pbilo«opliy,  but  "  popular  philosophy  :"  they  were  the  oatooiBO 
of  a  gcuuiue  philosophical  impulse  iu  the  great  men  who  initiated  thei^ 
but  the  impulse  had  been  allowed  to  die  away,  and  tlicy  hod  ahntak 
into  balf-uiiderstoud    fonuuhe,   which    broke    asiindcr  at  the  pa»h  of 
mudcru  eivilizatiuu.      Thus  it  was  that  when  the  highest  aspiratiuus  uC 
the  best  men  of  our  time  sought  for  expression,  they  fountl  '\t,  not  in 
philosophy,  hut  in  poetry,  where  their  imagination  had  free  play;  iBj 
religion,  where  they  were  comforted,  if  not  convinced  ;  in  politic*,  wherel 
they  could  for^t  their  dif^culties  in  action.     But  to  the  few  who  still ' 
felt  the  need  of  a  working  theory  of  life,   the  failure  to  find   it  raeaut^ 
"  wcakocsa,:  and  the  misery  of  weakness."     The  very  fuhieas  of  modenil 
life  increased  their  distress  ;  the  cntsh  of  new  facta  wbioh    science  kep 
pouring  in,  and  (he  vastucss  of  the  vistas  wbit-h  it  opened;  the  growill| 
desire  of  men  to  do  and  to  be  something,  in  political  or  professioiitd  life,! 
science,  or  art,  or  good  works  ;  the  during  (lights  of  jwctry,  which  swme 
to  point  the  nay  to  n  new  spiritual  world  if  only  we  bad  iIil*  courage 
follow;  the  effort*,  often  retrograde,  misdirected,  or  vague,  but  nc 
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lcs9  real  aud  iiTcprcssible,  to  tiiuL  an  cxprcs^on  for  reli^ioui  feeling  ;  nil 
thU  only  made  tlic  "  burdcti  of  tlie  tnystcry"  heavier,  auc)  the  "  uiidc* 
raonstrative agony''  more  kecu,  "  at  times  vbca  spcciUatioo  comes  homo 
to  life."* 

Tlio  last  wonis,  from  one  of  Professor  Green's  early  oswiys,  suggeit 
the  answer  to  the  qiiestiou — tlie  first  qucstloD  to  be  asked  about  any 
[lUiloaopher — What  did  philosophy  mean  to  hini?  With  all  genuinely 
spvrulativc  men  spcctdation  ha»  its  root  in  character;  it  \n  the  cipres* 
sioii  of  their  personality  la  what  to  them  i.-t  its  iuteoscst  form;  not  a 
reasoning-  about  their  experience,  but  iheir  reasoned  experience  itself. 
Philosophy,  as  understood  hy  Professor  Green,  was  no  "  mere  intellec- 
tual L'xcrcise  of  thiH  or  that  pprson's  brain."  He  liked  to  rppresunt  it 
na  one  amongst  the  varioiis  forms  of  activity  through  which  man  jnevi- 
tahly  ftecks  to  express  himself,  and,  in  expressing  himself,  to  penetrate 
uiiil  assimilate  the  world  about  him,  As  in  the  progress  of  ciriliaation 
the  aspect  of  the  world  is  gradually  ti-ansformcd  from  that  of  "  a  brute 
matter"  to  that  of  a  "  rational  organism,"  "  man  abaadons  his  attitude  of 
blind  terror  at  thu*  unknown."  "  But  he  is  not  therefore  at  peace.  .  .  . 
The  outward  world,  abont  which  he  !ip[-.(;u1ate3,  has  become  an  object 
of  interest  to  him,  insepamble  fn)m  his  interest  in  himself.  If  his 
speculation  might  run  smnnth,  he  wonld  be  at  peace.  Itring,  as  it  la, 
for  ever  thwarted  and  baffled — leading  his  thoughts  along  patlw  which 
diverge  before  he  is  aware  of  it,  and  at  length  Mx:m  so  far  apart  that  he 
cannot  sec  the  common  ground  whence  they  come  and  to  which  tbcy 
converge — it  gives  him  the  privilege  of  a  sorrow,  intense  in  proportion 
to  the  range  of  his  intellectual  sympathy.  He  is  no  louger,  like  the 
barbarian,  afraid  of  nature  us  of  an  unknown  power,  but  oppressed  by 
it  as  by  tlic  excess  of  hU  own  activity.  It  is  a  labyrinth  in  which  lie 
has  wandered  at  will  till  he  has  last  the  clue,  and  whicli,  at  the  same 
time,  is  so  much  his  own,  that  in  its  perplexities  be  seems  at  ivur  with 
himself."  Metaphysic,  then,  is  neither  an  intellectual  game,  nor  is  it 
tlie  result  of  an  illusion  destined  to  elimination  by  the  progress  of 
positive  seicnee.  *'  It  is  by  no  avoidable  en-or,  ns  in  the  effort  to 
escape  from  himself  he  may  sometimes  imagine,  that  man  has  infected 
nature  with  his  theology  or  mctaphysic.  Its  relation  to  himself  is  the 
condition  alike  of  the  impube  to  know  it  and  of  the  possibility  of  its 

being  kuowu He  is  as  uiclnphyxieal    when  he  talks  of  body 

or  matter  as  when   bo   talks  of  force,  of  force  as  when  be  talks  of 

mind,  of  mind  as  when  he  talks  of  Oo<l That  which  he  calla 

natnre,  thei-efore,  is  traversed  by  the  current*  of  his  intellect,  and 
vhei-e  intellect  lias  gone  sentiment  hns  followed."t  Prom  litis  conception 
of  philosophy,  expressed  in  1868,  Professor  Green  never  substantially 
diverged.     In  lb77  he  wrote  :  "It  is  not  really  the  case  that  one  age, 

*  S««  SortA  llrititit  HtKitv.  XUrdi,  ISGS,  pp,    l^A,  Iir>fi.    Tlio  auno  i(l«iut  src  eiefT«W«(l  at 
the  kegiaiiisg  if  tli«  nnpubliahM  "  I'ralegomniia  to  Ettiici." 
t  IbitL,  (HI.  I.^i,   13C. 
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or  oDC  set  of  thiokere  Rod  writers,  is  metapbyaical,  another  not,  thougli 
one    may  addict  itself  to  methods  oF  inquiry  obscurely    called   'tiu- 
sremlcntal^'   aiiotlier  to  such    as  are  ex [tcri mental   and   '  companliK.' 
It  rei|mrt>!i  little  subtlety  to  resd  metnjihysics  between  the  Hues  of  tbe 
Pmitivc  I'hilosaphy.     Tlic  difference  lies  between  tlie  melapbyaic  nliich 
rccognizni  itself  as  aiicli,  nml  tliRt  wliich  docs  not."*      Id  a  'vronl,  t^eu,, 
philiJBophy  is  an  outiwmc,  a  necessary  outcome,  of  the  ioipulso  to  tind«- 
ttaad,  and  its  history  ja  the  history  of  "  a  progressive  effort  towanli  « 
fully  articulated  conception  of  tbe  wfirhl  as  rational."t      What,  then,  j* 
the  rclaliun  of  melapliysic  to  ntlisr  furm*  of  humaQ  knowledge?     It 
is  not  one  of  co-ordination.     Metaphycic  is  not  a  aciiincc  alongiidt 
the  other  sciences  ;    il  takes  ihr  world  a*  "rational,"  i.e.,  ni  a  worM  ofJ 
which  KC  have  cspcricncc,  &ud  asks  what    h  inrolvcd  in  its  rationdityi 
and  in  its  being  experienced  ;  it  i»  the  "  science  of  tbe  sciencea,    in  tbo  i 
sense  that  it  attempts  to  give  au  account  of  the  conceptions  which  "all 
the  departmental  sciences  alike  presuppose."     3t  i&  ju<t  bccaawj  Englislil 
metRphysicians  have  attempted  to  asaimilatc  their  procedure  to  that  o( 
the  natural    philosopbtrrs,  that  they  havt;  ^vcn  (jroiind  to  the   latter  to 
suppose  chat  physiulugy,  for  iniitance,  may  some   day  «upersc«le  meta- 
physic.     Such  &  aupposition   Prufcasor  Green  bctd  to  be,  in  the  litrrat 
sense,  "  prcjiostcnm*,"    ('oiicrptions  like  tJuise  of  cause  and  effect,  which 
itre  common  to  all  the  nclcnccs,  cannot  be  derived  from  tbe  facts  whioh 
thwe  science*  Ascertain,  for  "  they  arc  not  an  ex  pest  facto  intcrprctalion 
of  them,  but  an  interpret  alien  nithout  which  there  would  be  no  atccr- 
toiuabto  facts  al  all."     A    true  mclaphysic,  "  which    iiuderatanils  the 
distinctive  natare  of  its  problem,"  cannot  &cek   the  solution  of  thit 
problem  from  the  sciciuva,  for  it  is  the  sciences  themselves  which  "fonn 
the  problem  in  be  soNcd  ;  "  it    is  only  a  mclaphysic,  "  unawaiv  of  iti 
own  office,  though  unable  to  discard  it,"  which  first  "  interpolates  itMlf 
into  the  sciences   and    then  extracts   from  tlicm,  under  the  gutsc  of* 
scicntttic  theory  of  mental  phenomena,  what  are  after  all    but  tbe  6ni 
thoughts  of  metaphysic,  clothing  themselves  in  a  new  *eC  of  mcchsuicd 
or  physiological  metaphors." J 

Put  ill  its  simplest  terms,  then,  metaphysic  ia  "  the  consideratiao  of 
what  is  implied  in  the  fuct  of  our  knowing  or  coming  to  know  a  world,  or, 
conversely,  In  the  fact  of  then:  being  a  world  for  us  to  know."  Ti* 
question  why  sneh  considerations  should  occupy  men's  raiuds,is  sufBeieutij 
answered  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  men  do  and  will  so  occupy  thrm- 
selves,  Profetisor  lirccn  was  the  last  mnn  to  pross  pL-oplo  into  meti- 
physic,  or  to  demand  it  from  the  special  sdciiccs;  what  he  did  dcatinu 
was  that  any  one  who  felt  the  need  or  the  call  to  tbiuk  out  the  c;>udituai 
of  life  and  knowledge,  should  understand  what  he  was  about,  and  abnld 
not  dctiidi;  himself  and  others  with  a  theory  which  stopped  htlf-w^> 
and  assumed  nndcr  other  names  what  it  proposed  to  account  for. 

'  COICTEMFOBAUV  Hni'IEU-,  DMWBlllCr,  1$T7,  i>.  2S. 
■t  llutu«,  i.  p.  4- 
t  Uiime,  i.  p.  16j  CoxTiMPoaAUT  Kkview,  Dec.,  IMT.  W-  ^  ^- 
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Pbilosupliy,  llicn,  being  an  n,ttein|it  to  ititorpi^t  life  ami  tlii^  n-orld, 
tlie  iiitivituMr  qiiCHlinn  can  no  longer  lie  [lostixined  :  to  what  scliool  of 
interpreters  did  I'r[)ft:«or  CJrccn  belong?  Siich  a  question,  indeed,  onri 
the  answer  which  it  expects,  often  represent  litUc  more  than  the  instinct 
to  save  trouble  or  to  conceal  ignorance.  When  we  have  once  "classified" 
n  mail,  we  feel  that  we  kiiijw  all  abuut  him,  though  the  class  to  which 
ne  refer  him  is  generally  Ices  known  to  im  than  tho  man  himself.  'It 
has  been  the  fashiau  to  speak  of  Professor  Green  as  an  "  Hegelian,"  ant) 
even  as  the  fonntlcr  of  an  "  Hegelian  school"  in  Osfonl.  "The  title 
'  Hegelian,'"  a-*  he  once  wrote  himself,  "is  rather  wikllj'  thrown  akont 
uownduys,  and  has  naturally  fallen  into  some  disrepnte.  No  one  who 
by  trial  has  become  uwarc  of  the  difhculty  of  raastcritig,  and  sUU  more 
of  appreciating,  Hegel's  system,  would  be  in  a  hurry  either  to  accept 
the  title  for  himself  or  to  bestow  it  on  another."  Those  who  attach 
to  the  title  any  dcGiiile  mcauing  know  how  Tarious  and  appareatly 
incongruous  art;  tin;  doctrines  and  men  to  whom  it  may  with  some 
justice  he  anpUcd,  hut  by  no  amnimt  of  atrctcliing  or  manipulation  enn 
it  be  made  into  a  true  description  of  any  echo-il  of  men  now,  or  at  any 
time,  living  iu  Oxford.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  philosophical  claas- 
names  gaincti  in  currcuey  lad  applicability  only  in  proportion  as  they 
lasc  in  meaning  and  truth.  It  is  not  until  the  grea.t  personality  which 
animates  any  genuine  philosophical  theory  hss  beguu  to  be  lutsnnderstood, 
or  his  spirit  allowed  to  evaporate,  that  lesser  nitrn  bcgiu  to  be  called  or 
to  call  themselves  by  his  name,  and  to  wrangle  over  his  inhcntance. 
But  the  truest  "  foUowera"  of  n  jihilosophcr  arc  uot  those  who  best 
know,  or  even  can  best  expound,  his  terminology,  but  those  who  have 
most  appropriated  what  is  true  in  his  method  and  ideas.  Such  appro- 
priation is  not  a  mere  matter  of  intelligent  symjiathy,  still  le"(a  of  in- 
tplligent  imitation  ;  it  implies  real  originality,  and  is  fruitful  just  in 
proportion  as  the  disciple  gives  as  well  as  receives.  That  Professor 
Green  drank  deep  of  the  influence  of  Hegel  no  one  who  knew  him  can 
deny  ;  and  probably  if  he  had  been  a^skcd  to  whom  among  philosopher!? 
he  owed  the  most,  "  Hegel  "  would  have  been  his  answer.  But  it 
could  easily  be  shown  that  wliatcver  distinctirely  Ht^etian  phraseology 
ht!i  earlier  writings  exhibit,  di^apiicars  more  and  more  frotn  hia  later  ;  and 
in  none,  early  or  late,  is  there  e^dence  that  he  ever  held  the  doctrine 
of  a  "dialectical  movement  of  thought,"  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
Bnp[iosed  to  be  characteristic  of  Hegel.  Of  Hegel's  "  liogic"  I  well 
remember  Iiis  sayiug  (it  must  have  been  in  or  about  1871),  "I  read 
it  ten  years  ago,  and  1  don't  know  what,  to  think  about  it  now."  lu 
a  recent  review*  of  Dr.  John  Caird's  "  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion,"  he  expressed  himself  in  a  way  which  enables  us  to  eittimatc 
with  tolerable  definitencss  the  nntiire  and  extent  of  liis  Hegetinnism. 
"  Tliat  ther3  is  one  spiritual  self-conscious  being,  of  which  idl  that  is 
real  is  the  activity  or  eipression ;  that  -ve  are  related  to  this  spiritual 
•  JwrfMty,  July  10. 1880. 
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btiii^,  not  racrclji'  sts  part*  of  the  worU  which  is  iU  expression,  hut  u 
partakers  ia  soioe  inchoate  uiauacr  tif  the  sclf-coDScioiisiicsa  through 
which  it  at  oucc  constitutes  uiul  distliigiiisliov  Itself  from  the  world  ;  Ihit 
this  iiarticipatioa  is  the  source  of  morality  nud  religion — this  we  take 
to  bo  the  vitftl  truth  which  Kegel  had  to  teach."      A  verr  saperficiil 
rcfldiiig  of  Professor  Green's  nritiaga  will  Hhow  how  great  a  hoh!  the 
idcus  thuii  exprewted  hail  u|K>n  him  ;  it  i<  scarcely  (ou  mucK  to  say  tfcut 
Ihcy  formed  the  ncrre  of  his    phi  low  pli  teal  teaching.      ^Vberc,  tlien, 
did  he  part  company  with  llcgel  ?     "  Wc  suspect,"  be  faya,  "  that  aU 
•long  Hcgcl'!!  cnetliod  has  stood  in  the  way  of  onr  acceptance  of  liii 
conclusion,  because  he,  at  any  rate,  seemed  to  arrive  at  hid  conclvnon 
as  to  the  apiritnality  of  the  world,  not  by  interrogating  tho  world,  biit 
by  iatorrogutiug  his  own  tlionghta.      A  well-grounded  conviction  hii 
made  men  refuse  tii  believe  that  any  dinlertir  of  tho  discursive  intdli- 
geuce   cculil    iiistnirt  them   in   the  reality  of  the  worhl,  or    that  thii 
reality  could  consist  in  thought  in  any  seniM;  in  which  thought  can  be 
identified   with   such    an  intellectual  process."     ('onaistcntly  with  ttu>{ 
Tiew,  Professor  CJrcen  considers  "the  one  csacntial  aberration  of  Hegcl'i 
doctrine'''  to  be  his  treatment  of  "  the  process  of  philosophising;"  as  "i 
sort  of  movement  of  Ihu   absolute   thought."     The   only  true  way  ta 
meet   the  ohjectious  which    Ilcgera  theory  is   sure  to  call  forth,  crni] 
from  men  "  unbianaed  by  Positivism  or  Materialism,   or    the  cnrrcnt 
matcrialiitic  theology,"  when  thry  arc  told  that  "  thonslit  is  things  nai 
Ihiiig^i  are  tliuuKht,"  is  to  appeal,  not  to  what  the)'  arc  sure  to  under- 
atntid  by  "  thought,"  the  intdlectunl  proccsics  uf  this  and  that  iudividaa] , 
naicd,  but  to  things  thcmsclTc.     Only  by  auch  a   method    can  thCj 
suspicion  hs  removed  that  they  are  being  made  the  victims  of  "koo^m 
intellectual  juggling."       It  is  the  failure,  hitherto,  to  find   some  sod' 
"mediation   bctwei^u   spt'culative   truth  and  our  judgments  cuncemiai 
matters  of  iact,"  which  occasions  a  certain  feeling  of  dissatisfnction  in  tlie , 
minds  even  of  those  who  n-gard  Ht-gel's  duL-trioe  as  "  the  last  word  of  j 
philosophy .''    "Whenwc  think  out  the  problem  left  by  previous  inquirort,  | 
we  find  onraclvea  led  to  that  doctrine  by  an  intcUcftnal  necessity ;  hut  oa  | 
reflection  we  beoomc  aware  that  we  nrc  Hegelian, so  to  Ri«?als.  with  ouIt 
a  fraction  of  onr  thoughts — on  the  Sundays  of  'speculation,'  not  on  Un 
weck-tlays  of 'ordinary  thought.*"  We  shall  see  shortly,  thii  the  point  at 
which  Professor  Grccu  felt  himself  UHsaliaficd  by  Hcgcl,  is  precisely  iW 
point  Irom  which  his  own  thinking  perpetually  8t«rted.  and  to  which  it 
perpetually  recurred.     The  coiiviLtion  of  the  spirituality  of  the  world, 
imderlying,  as  it  does,  all  his  speculation,  wm  constantly  balanced— i 
superficial  reader  might  somctnnea  think  overlKihiiiccd — by  the  eonTi^ 
tion  that  iu  trying  to  realize  this  spiritimlity  we  must  begin,  not  will 
onr  own  insidcs,  but  with  the  world  as  it  is,  with  "  things"  and  "  Cicti,'' 
which  at  the  outset  look  anything  but  spiritnal,  but  which,  seen  in  Ifaor 
tnith,  are  the  form,  and  the  only  form,  in  which  spirit  exists  fitr  a$. 
If  we  are  right  in  believing  that  llegel  was  the  philosopher  to  whom 
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Professor  Green  felt  lh»,t  he  owed  tlic  DiQst,  we  must  adinU  tlmt  Kntit 
vas  certuinlj  tlic  {iliilosoplicr  whose  Lniut-  vns  mo»t  frc(|ueutl.T  uti  hie  lips. 
This  vta  due,  partly,  no  duubt,  to  a  ccrtniD  nffisity  of  his  mind  to  tbnt 
of  Kant^  an  nfliiiity  rather  moral  thnn  intcllectiiol,  showing  itself  in  the 
strength  with  which  he  ajiproprintcil  the  Kantian  roiiceptioD  of  duly. 
But  it  was  mndi  more  due  to  his  eonvictioii  tiiat  with  Kant,  under  the 
influence  of  JInmc,  philosophy  had  taken  hs  laat  new  dcparlui-e,  and 
that  not  to  rralinc  IhiH  was  to  bo  guilty  of  a  pliilosophieal  "uaachro* 
Lism."  "  The  '  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.'  and  the  '  Critic  of  Pnrc 
Reason/"  as  he  says  in  the  Introduction  to  Uuuic,  "  takca  tojKcthcr, 
form  the  real  bridge  hetwecn  the  old  world  of  philosophy  and  the 
new.  They  arf?  the  essential  '  Propniilcutik,'  without  which  no  one  ts  a 
qualified  stnilcnt  of  modern  philosophy."  It  was  Kaut  who  read 
linmc's  TrcatiHC  aright,  aiul  for  whom  it  had  "  the  effect  of  putting  llic 
nietaphysica.1  problem  in  ita  true  nnd  dietiuctiro  form,"  the  probk-nij 
"  what  arc  the  conditions  implied  in  tlic  existence  of  an  object  of 
knowledge.'"  It  was  Kant  who  "  set  himself  to  ascertain  what  the  re- 
lations are  which  are  ticce&sary  to  constitute  any  intelligent  cxpcriaiec,  or 
(which  is  the  same)  any  knuwabic  world,  and  to  explain  Aote  (not  ac'Ajf]  there 
come  to  bo  such  relations — what  in  presupposed  in  the  fact  that  there 
they  arc."  It  Mas  the  failure  tu  understand  the  nature  and  necessity  at" 
tlic  question  thus  raised  by  Iluoie  and  taken  up  by  Kant — ^the  failure, 
in  other  wordH,  to  rccoguixc  the  "  logical  obligations  which  it  imposed 
upon  the  next  generation" — which  formed  the  burden  of  Professor 
Grecn^'g  charge  against  contemporoi^-  KngHsh  psychology.  "  It  ts  not 
really,  uor  can  be,  the  case  that  our  psychology  has  cleared  itself  of 
metaphysics,  but  that,  bRing  metaphysical  still,  it  is  bo  with  the  niets- 
physic*  of  a  pre-Kautiau  or  even  of  a  prc-Bcrklciau  age."  How  Pio- 
fe»sor  Green  understood  Kant,  and  what  he  couceived  himself  to  have 
Icariit  from  him,  is  best  seen  in  the  following  wonls  of  his  own,*  which, 
besides  being  &a  admirable  example  of  condensed  philosophical  cnticisiu» 
throw  much  incidental  light  on  whatj  nt  any  rate,  he  did  not  believe: 
"The  cTtrrent  English  couce|itions  of  Kant  have  had  a  curious  history. 
The  last  generation  took  its  notions  about  liim  chiefly  from  Coleridge ; 
and  though  Coleridge,  if  he  would  have  taken  the  necessary  trouble, 
could  have  expounded  him  a»  no  one  else  could,  he,  in  fact,  did  little 
more  than  convey  to  his  couatiymeu  the  grotesquely  fa1s«  iinprcatriou 
that  Kant  had  sought  to  establish  the  exiatcnce  of  a  mysterious  iutel- 
lectnal  faculty  called  Reusou,  the  organ  of  truth  inaccessible  to  the 
understanding,  on  the  strL'ugtk  of  which  such  an  ccclcfiostieal  dogma 
as  tliat  of  the  Trinity  might  be  intelligently  accepted.  From  Sir  'William 
Hamilton  Knglish  '  culture'  absorbed  Kant's  oppositiou  of  a  priori 
anil  empirical  truth  iu  its  most  misleading  form.  It  came  to  l>c 
BUpposal  that  the  csacncc  of  Kontiam  lay  in  the  doctrine  that  truths 
respecting  number  and  magnitude,  because   their   coutradictorica  arc 
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iuODQccn'able,  coaM  not  lie  derived  from  experieuce;  aad  this  doctrine 
was  met  by  iutcrmiiiablc  rtrutaltou*,  all  virtually  aatiL-ip&ted  by  Kul'i 
own  Mtertiuu  of  tlit: '  cmpincal  reality'  mZ  spaoe  aud  time.  It  is,  agaiu, 
chiefly  as  transmitted  tlirougli  Hamilton,  IhAt  Kant'«  aattnoniies  hare  _ 
hccorae  familiar  to  U9,  and  that  he  has  come  to  be  talceti  as  the  great  I 
authority  for  a  diK;trin(:  which  sets  '  phenomena  and  Doniucna'  dtct 
against  each  other  as  ttru  nortds — one  knonabk,  the  other  imknov- 
able — a  doctrine  nhich  can  appeal  for  jiistiticaliou,  do  doubt>  to  ooaiij 
staicmeuts  of  Katit,  but  nhich,  as  couitiioDly  preaeuted  to  us  is  a  sort 
of  ossification  iDto  n  fallacious  antithesis  of  vtbat  wilb  him  is  tbt 
vital  [day  of  two  oppouirig  trnduncics  of  thought,  coustaotly  shifting 
their  relations,  hut  un:tble  tu  arrive  at  a  coinpletc  adjustmeat.  Tlie 
really  prolific  clement  in  his  system — the  rietr  of  the  '  naumenon/ 
which  he  calls  the  J-^go,  as  the  source  of  the  categories,  and  thus  at 
once  of  the  onlcr  uf  phenomena,  and  of  our  knowledge  of  it,  and 
again  as  itself  constitnting  an  intelligible  world  of  cuds  fttdj 
pursued  —  is  meantime  entirely  overlooked.  It  thua  becomes  pos- 
sible for  L'Tofcesor  Mausel  to  extract  irom  Kaut  an  *  agnostie' 
apotogy  for  the  acceptance  of  ecclesiastical  dogma,  uu  the  groaud 
that  our  ncceasary  ignorance  of  God,  as  a  noumenOQ,  ju&tiGes  our 
liclicf  in  mimculous  iKrlurbatioos  of  phenomena.  There  may  be  an 
irony  in  the  history  of  upiuioua  oa  iu  other  history;  and  perhaps  it  is  an 
instance  of  it  that  a  jibilo»ophcr  whose  central  oonccptioD  was  thai  of 
the  accessary  ordering  of  phenomena  iu  relation  to  a  single  tliinking 
principle,  who  among  hi^  formubc  for  exprceaing  such  order  cmi>halicalW 
adopted  the  'in  mundo  uou  datur  saltua,'  and  'iu  mundo  liou  dator 
hiatus,'  should  be  turned  to  account  for  the  viiidiealion  of  a  positioB 
which  to  him  could  only  mean  that  the  'uoumcnou'  reveals  itself  io 
annulling  llic  order  iu  which  it  is  implied  and  apart  from  which  it  bM 
no  reality." 

ludctiuing  PrufcssorGrcen'sattitade  tciranls  Kaotaud  Hcgclwebm 
already  gone  far  towards  tlcfining  liis  own  philosophical  position.  A  further 
step  in  the  same  dirccliou  will  be  made,  if,  adopting  the  cnrreol  ihou^ 
misleading  ta-mlno1ogy,  wc  inquire  in  what  sense  be  wai^  as  he  woold 
certainly  be  generally  called,  au  "idealist."  Some  passages  from  aa 
article  in  a  former  number  of  this  Review*  will  best  answer  thit  questiou. 
There  we  dud  htm  protesting  against  the  iulcrprctatiou  of  "idcali«a" 
as  a  doctrine  that  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter,"  or  that  "tie 
cxtcnial  world  is  merely  the  creation  of  uur  own  minds."  So  far  fruo 
his  denying  the  exiKteacc  of  "matter,"  or  reducing  everything  to  mere 
"ideas,"  the  true  idealist  is  one  to  whom  "all  knowing  and  all  that  ti 
known,  all  intelligence  uud  intelligible  reality,  indilfcn-ntly  cuusist  ib  i 

relation  bclffCKii  subject  and  object Neither  of  the  two  corrdats 

iu  his  view  has  any  reality  apart  from  the  other.  Any  dctcrminatiofi  of 
the  one  implies  u  corrcsponditig  dctcrmiuiitiou  of  the  other.  The  objcci; 
for  instance,  may  be  known,  under  one  of  the  mauifold  relations  wlivci 
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it  involves,  as  matter,  but  it  is  uuly  so  Luowu  tu  virtue  ni  wbat  may 
iuiUlTL-reutly  be  cnDcil  n  conitruclirc  set  on  tlic  part  of  tlic  subject,  or  a 
luniiifestation  of  itself  on  tlie  part  ol'  tbc  object.  The  sii'iject  in  virtue 
of  the  net,  the  objeet  iu  virtue  of  tbe  manifestation,  are  alike  ami  in  strict 
correlntiTity  so  far  iletermiued.  Of  what  would  otberwise  be  uukuown, 
it  mil  now  Ik  said  eitlar  tbut  it  appeora  aa  mutter,  or  tliat  it  is  tliat  to 
wliich  DiiLtIrr  nppean.  The  i-eality  is  jufit  this  appeuraucc.  ns  one  mode 
of  ibc  relation  bctnccu  sulijcct  and  object.  Neither  is  tlic  tuatler  any- 
tliiny  witliout  the  nppcaranec,  nor  is  that  to  which  it  nppcar*  anjlhing 
without  the  appenrnnee  to  it.  The  reality  of  matter,  then,  as  of 
anything  else  thtit  \%  known,  is  just  h  little  merely  ubjeelive  as 
Rubjcctive ;  while  tlie  reality  uf  '  mind,'  if  by  that  is  nieaut  the 
'  conneeted   pheuoraciin  of    the    conscious  self,'   is   not   n    uliit    more 

subjective  thau  objective It  follows  that  it  is  ineorrcct  to  speak 

of   the  relation  between  '  matter  and  mind' — mind   l)eitig  understtKHl 

as  almvc — as  if  it  were  the  same  with  that  between  subject  and  object. 

A  mode  of  the  latter  relation  constitutes  caeb  member   alike  of  the 

former    relation."     Subject   and    object,   then,    are   "  logical  or  ideal 

(though  not  the  less  icsA)  factorn  of  a  world  uhiph  thought  constitutes." 

"The  fact  that  there  is  a  real  rxlcmal  world  of  which  through  fecliug 

■we  have  a  determinate  espcriciicc,  and  that  in  this  citpcricncc  alt   our 

knowledge  of  nature  is  implicit,  is   one  wliich   no  philosophy  dieputcii. 

The  idealist  merely  asks  for  n  further  analysis  of  a  fact  which  he  tinds 

60  far  from  simple."      What,  theiij    is  the  point  at   issue  between  him 

and  the  '  expericiitialist  ?'      It   it  not,  aa  is  often  auppoKcd,  "  whether 

theories  about  nature  should  be  tested  merely  by  logical  coosistency  or 

cspcrinicii tally  verified — whether  '  subjective  beliefs'  should  be  put    in 

the  place    of  'objective   facts'   or    brought    into    correspondence  witli 

them."      Such  questions  arc  answered  as  soon  aa  asked,  but   the  real 

issue  is  further  back ;  "  both  sides  arc  beating  the  air   till  they  meet 

upon  the  question.  What  vonstitiites  the  espcricnec  which  it  i»  agi'ecd 

is  to  us  the  sole  conveyance  of  knowledge?     What  do  ivc  mean  by  a 

fact?      In   what  lies   the    objectivity   of    the  objcctire    world  r"     The 

current  Kngliah    psychology,  in    Professor   (ircen's    view,  never  really 

reaches  this  queatiou.    \Miat  it  docs  is  to  take  without  further  cxamiiia- 

tioH  the    diatiiictiou    between     subject     and     object,  to    convert    the 

distioctioQ  into  separate  and  independent  ciisteiice,  and  then,  "  on  the 

strength    of  the    admitted    determination    of    subject    by  object — the 

converec    determination    being    ignored — to    awnme    *  things '    as  tbe 

pflicieut  cause  of  '  thought','  which  to  the  idealist  involves  the  fallacy 

of  supposing  apparent   ohjccta   to    produce  tho    intelligence  nhieh  is 

I  he   couditiou  of  their  appearance."     Tlie  idmlist,  then,  is  an    idealist, 

nut    because    he    resolves   all  thtiig<>    into    his  "  ideas"   of  thcui,    hut 

because  ho   holds   that  tho   ultimate  grouDd    of   reality,  of  wliat  to 

suppose    ourselves    to    know,  is    thou-rht.      It  is   the    form    in  which 

Professor  OrEcn  held  and  applied  this  conviction,  which  constitutes  the 

eeutrnl  and  characteristic  feature  of  his  speculation. 
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By  "  tliought'' would  URunlly  be  nnderstocd  a  "eubjcctix'i 
ODe  amoQgst  olhrr  monlol  Activitirs  of  this  oiid  Ihut  iudividti*).     Profenor 
Orvcii,  as  we  have   alrendy  sccii,  considered   that    TiFgel    had    not  st 
ficicntly  guarded   against  thi;*   obvioii»   mi! apprehension    to    vbich 
idcDtiliattion  of  "tLings"  vith  "thought"  was  liable     His  own  meUtc 
of  catflbti^hing  what  at^med  to   him  irrcfragiible,  tLa(    thought  in  mb 
sense  "  conetitutcs  realitj,"  vas  in  cesential   agreetncot  Tiith   that 
Kant.     Starting  vith  the  position    established  once  for  all    by  Locke, 
that  all  our    experience  is  ultimately  "  ideas"  or    coDsciouaoea, 
askeil,  t\'hat  is  involved  in  the  simplest  hegiuiiiugof  knovrled^,  in  it 
rainiiDum  of  coosciousnen  which  can  he  the  germ  of  an  intelligen 
experience,  in   the  most  nidimcntair  "fnet?"     This    irreducible 
mum,  to  which  analyfis   seemed  to  him    to  lead,  was  "  related  feeling.' 
In  order  that  there  should  be  aoj^bing  at  all,  there   must  be,  firatlr, , 
state  of  eoiiscioiiancsj),  a  feeling  ;  we  can  think  or  say  nothing  of  anr- 
thiug  tiulesD  it  is  or  might  be  felt.      But  were  feiitiug,  su  far  a«  we  ran, 
ooDCcivc  it  (which    ve   can    only  do    negatively)  would    nut    be 
pcneucc,  vnutit  not  strictly  speaking  bt-  unything  at  all ;  it  ia  sin  al 
tiou  wbicli  eludes  all  our  altirtiipts  to  grasp  it ;  what  wc  always  nc«a 
feeling  ia  feeling  in  a  certain  relation.     Take  the  simplest  cxiH'easioiu  of 
oonsciouancea,  "  1  feci,"  "  tometbing  is  felt :"  in  Ifac  first,  feeling  is  not 
mere  feeling,  but  fecbng  referred  to  mc  and  in  the  iame  act  distinguished  ^ 
from  niu,  and  it  is  this  reference  and  dietinction  wbicti   cbamctcritc  arfl 
"  determine"  it,  and  make  it  all  tliat  it  is;  in  the  second,  similarly,  feel- 
ing is  nut  mere  feeling,  hut  feeling  of  suuicthing,  and  whatever  else  ii 
meant  by  "  sometliing,"  it  must  be  at  least  related  to  und  distingutiM 
frnni  something  else.      Every  feeling,  then,  as  »ion  tut  wc  can  say  it  uH 
anything,  is  already  related,  and  related  in  a  double  way  :   firstly,  to  ui  V 
ns  its  subject ;  secondly,  to  something  as  its  object ;  that  is  to  say,  iC  U 
already  a  doubly-determined    element,    an   element  of   n   self  and    so 
element  of  a  world.     These  two  relations  are   inseparable    though  di*- 
liDgui)thablc ;  it  is  the  same  fact  of  cousciousncss  which  makes  me  njr 
or  enables  mc  to  say  "  I  feel,"  which  also  makes  me  say  or  enables  roe 
to  say  "  somethiug  is  felt ;"  if  I  try  to  describe  cither  of   the  two,  1 
iucvitably  pass  into  or  imply  the  other.     The  ultimate    clement  of 
experience,  then,  to  which  analysis  leads  us,  may  be  said  to    be  related 
feeling,  or  relateduess  of  feeling  :  and  aBCxi)erience  begins  with  rclatioD, 
so    tta    subsequent  progress  or   develupmeut  means  that    we   beconie 
more  anil  more  conscious  of  rctatiaus,  or  that  things  rater    into  taan 
and  more  rclutiuns,  and  vaeli  fresh  experience  ia  a   fresh    clement  in  s 
self  on  the  one  side,  in  au  objective  order  on  the  other.      The  principle 
or  activity  wliich  this  primary  and  pervading  fact  expresses  or    imj>lie». 
Professor  Grecu  called  sometimes"  thought," wjmetimes  "  self-coDscioo*' 
ness/*  and  sometimes  the  "comparing  and  distinguishing  subject."    The 
name  is  comparatively  uuimixjrtant :  what  siguiBcance  lie  «,ttachedl  to  it 
will  appear  from  a  few  i^uotatious.     Already  in  bis  first  published  philfi- 
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sophical  casaj  liC  expresses  himself  in  terms  substantially  the  same  as  tboso 
which  be  employed  ia  quite  reccut  writiugti.  Uaviug  pointed  out  how 
Berkeley  showed  that  the  "  scusiblc  quality''  of  Locke  waJ4  simply  a 
"  senaatiuti,"  and  theu  "  reiuKtatc^'l  the  outward  nyutbiisis  of  ueiuiatioua 
under  the  form  of  God,  iu  whom  tliey  reside  when  wc  arc  uucoiucious  of 
them, '  he  goes  uu  to  ask,  "  If  the  permauencc  or  gcuerality  corrc- 
spaiiiling  tn  the  tiamc  is  uot  to  be  fuuud  In  an  outward  thin^,  it-heucc  is  it?" 
To  say  that  when  a  general  term  ia  applied,  an  iudividiiul  sensation,  or 
image  of  a  scasation,  is  *'  taken  ns  a  sigQ  for  a  multitude  of  other  sen- 
sations which  M-c  keiow  to  be  like  it,"  or  "  as  a  sign  for  other  sensations  not 
like  it,  whit'h  have  accompanied  it  in  our  past  cxperieucc,  aud  would 
accompany  il  uow  if  the  a-quisite  conditions  ou  our  part  were  fiUfiUed," 
is  ouly  to  transfer  "  the  permanence  correspondiug  to  the  general 
oamCj  which  is  denied  of  the  thing,  to  u  relatiou  betureeu  sensations  or 
a  property  whieh  they  have  lu  commou."  SucJi  a  "  permanent  rela- 
tiou" implies  reteutiou  of  the  seusatious  by  us  as  "  permanent  objects  of 

consdousQCss Kithcr  ia  a  '  thing/  or  in  a  knowing  subject,  the 

permaneace  which  does  not  belong  to  the  sensation  must  reappear." 
Again,  "  iu  the  simplest  judgment,  'something  is  here,'  the  one  sensa- 
tioQ,  the  '  here,'  which  is  next  moment  a  '  there,'  could  not  be 
retained  so  as  to  qualify  and  be  qnalified  by  the  other,  unless  there  be 
a  commou  and  abiding  unit  to  which  each  is  relative,  and  which  ia  a 
factor  in  the  successive  judgments  '  this  is  hero.'  It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  this  unifying  factor  is  a  like  property  in  the  scnaatious;  for 
there  could  be  no  conscious neas  of  their  likeness  without  comparisou  of 
them;  and  this  presupfioses  just  that  retention  of  one  sensation  in rela* 
tiou  to  another  which  it  is  the  problem  to  account  for."  Thus  we  arc 
led  to  the  concluaion  that,  iu  order  to  constitute  knowledge,  seusatious 
"  must  be  relative  to  a  uniting  and  discriminating  subject."*  The  ideas 
here  expressed  are  the  same  (is  those  which  Professor  tlrecn  applied 
eight  years  later,  with  some  variations  of  terminology  and  in  far  greater 
detail,  in  his  elaborate  criticism  of  Locke  and  Hume.  Ttie  gist  of  tlmt 
criticism  is  that  these  philosojtliers  and  their  modern  descendauts  have 
applied,  nilU  various  degrees  of  consistency,  a  radically  wrong  method 
to  the  investigation  of  human  espericnco  and  knowledge,  and  that  the 
wrougness  of  the  method  was  the  couscqucuce  of  a  wrong  coaception  of 
the  nature  of  mind  or  thought.  Instead  of  aualysiug  knowledge  and 
morality  as  they  actually  exist  iu  the  world,  their  method  is  to  iuter* 
rogatc  thi'lr  owa  consciousausit,  with  tliL-  view  of  getting  at  the  real  by 
eliminating  all  that  the  mind  cuutribules  to  it.  The  result  is  an 
"  abstract  residuum,  that  of  which  the  individual  cannot  help  being 
COu»eious  at  each  moment  of  bis  cxiateucc,"  aud  this  residuum  ia 
supposed  to  bcj  or  to  rciKirt,  the  real  in  opposition  to  the  mind's 
creation.      The    method    is   fnllactous,   because   tlic   supposed   sonreo 

*  iVorrt  Britit^  RtvUto,  S«iit.  1866;  p.  IIO. 
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of  thought  »  fouml  "already  charged  vrith  it*  creations:" 
"fictiOD  of  thought'''  atill  larvires  even  in  the  nidmate  reddattai; 
if  from  the  side  of  the  object  this  rcnidauoi  be  conceived  of  u 
the  atom,  it  can  only  be  eouceived  of  as  mdindual  by  ita  reU' 
tioQ  to  Hud  (listtuctioD  from  other  indiridaab ;  if.  agaiOf  from  ihs 
side  of  the  subject  it  be  represcuted  as  tlic  mere  feeling  of  the  moment^ 
the  moment  iu  wlitch  the  feeling  exists  is  only  knowable  as  one  amoBgit 
other  moments.  A  "  seif-conscioiia  unit/  therefore,  must  be  present  to 
"tlie  manifold  of  feeling,"  if  it  is  to  become  "an  order  of  deGiuM 
things;"  and  tbiti  srlf-consciousticss  eauoot  itself  he  trcntcd  and  obsenad 
like  a  thing,  jiist  because  without  it  there  would  be  no  tilings  to  obsem. 
The  eflcct  of  attempts  (like  that  of  Locke)  so  to  treat  and  obiterTe  it,  it-] 
that  "  the  real  world,  which  it  in  the  proper  bcu»c  makes,  becomes  a 
reality  external  to  it,  yet  apart  from   wlitch  it  would  not  be  antuallt 

anytliing One  and  the  sauie  sclf-ooiisciousiieSB,  in  short,  iorolnui 

the  correlation  of  subject  and  object,  becomes  the  result  of  two  separate 
'things,'  each  exclusive  of  the  other,  into  whidi  the  c^posite  poles  i>f 
(his  relation  havK  been  converted — the  extended  tliinif  or  '  body*  on  the 
oue  side,  and  the  thinking  tbinfr  or  '  mind'  on  tbe  other."  And  as 
tlic  primary  misconception  of  thn  nature  of  thought  vitiates  the  method 
of  its'  invr»ti«;at)on,  so  the  method  niakc?!  it  impossibln  to  explain  tiia 
ultimate  facts  to  which  that  nature  gives  rise.  Tlic  presence  of  related* 
ness  in  our  experience,  or  rather  the  fact  that  it  i»  related  feeling 
implies  a  prcsenL-e  of  eoriaciousnesa  to  itself  which,  "as  the  true  punettm 
atans,  is  the  coiidilion  of  the  observation  of  events  in  time,"  but  "  is  tut 
BUoli  an  event  itself."  I^br  the  conception  of  such  a  conaeiaasDefi  th* 
method  of  "observation"  can  find  no  place,  "for  nothing  but  an  eiTot 
can,  pmpcrjy  speaking,  he  ol»erved  ;"  the  method  therefore  must  cttiier 
retain  the  conception  at  the  expense  of  consistency  (as  with  Ixickc),  of 
explain  it  away  as  an  invention  of  the  mind  (as  with  Hume};  and  tlie 
latter  procedure  "  at  ouec  suggests  the  vital  question  whether  a  miBii 
which  thus  invents  has  been  clfcctively  suppressed — whether,  indeedr  dw 
theory  can  be  so  much  as  staled  without  a  covert  assumption  of  thtl 
which  it  claims  to  have  destroyed."* 

The  point  of  view  from  which  Professor  Oreen  examined  certain 
fuudiuuental  conceptions  of  Mr.  Herbert  Si)eucer  and  Mr.  Lewes  in  thb 
Rkvekw,  ia  not  different  from  that  just  indicated.  The  distinction  to 
which  he  continually  reeuni,  and  upon  whidi  he  insists  aa  Tital,  is  that 
between  "  nn  event  in  the  way  of  sen-iation  which  no  doubt  happm 
quite  irrespectively  (if  memory,  imagination,  or  conceptioo,  on  tbs 
liart  of  the  person  to  whom  it  happens,"  and  ihe  "  consciouauess  or 
existence  of  a  sensible  object  or  quality  j"  between  "  sensations  a 
they  occur"  and  "sensations  as  thought  of — sensible  objeota,  fonoed 
b;  conceived  relations  between  feelings,  not  feelings  an  undetenniiied 
by  thotight  or  '  in<topondcnt' ;"  iu  the  latter  seBse  all  process  of  ten»> 
•  HiitBc,  »ol.  i.  pp;  112, 113. 
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tiou  iurulvcA  "  a  pcmisteut  BoiueUiiug  wliicb  consciotuacu  of  change 
[jrcsupposca  :"  id  a  word,  "  a  aucucsiuii  of  atatcn  of  coiiaciousoess" 
oud  "a  coDaciou&ucss  of  auccesftiou,"  so  far  from  being  coDvortiblei  are 
the  very  opposite  of  each  olber.*  In  a  secoud  article  the  aboro  lUs- 
tiuctiou  is  prctucil  to  its  aUimatc  poiut,  wlicu  it  is  maiutaiut-d,  that  not 
qnly  is  feeling  proper  eutirely  distiuct  from  [lerc'eptiou,  but  tliat 
'^wltcreaa  perception  in  it4  iiiiaplest  foi-oi  is  already  a  conscioasness 
of  relation,  a  scusatJuu  ntitlier  \»  ao,  nor,  reuiaiuiug  a  mere  scaiation, 
cut!  buooinc  ODU  uf  tlic  rcluted  oleoicuta  of  wliich  iu  every  perception 
tburc  is  a  conaciousucse ;"  iu  other  wurda,  that  "  though  purceptiou  pre- 
suppottca  feeling,  yet  tbc  f&cllng  ouly  aurrivca  iu  pcrcci»tioD  a«  traus* 
forrticd  by  a  cooseioiuticss,  otber  titan  feeling,  into  a  fact  which  remains 
for  that  cousciouancAs  irheu  the  feeling  has  passed."  The  incredulity 
with  which  aucb  an  asavrtiou  i«  likely  to  be  received,  is  declared  to  be 
"  the  result  of  our  having  uo  words  to  exprcsa  sensations  proper,  except 
those  already  assigned  to  the  pcrceptiou  of  scustble  objects.  Only 
because  we  do  more  than  feel — ouly  because  we  think  in  feeling,  ojul 
thus  feel  injects — have  we  any  need  of  wordi."t 

The  question  suggested  by  these  and  similar  pnssag<4  wliicb  abound 
in  Professor  Green's  writings,  is  almost  sure  to  be,  What  was  the  sigui- 
ficsuce  to  htm  of  this  ever- recti rriiig  idea?  To  a  man  whose  dominant 
interests  were  in  morals  nutl  politics,  why  did  it  seem  of  such  vital  im- 
portance ?  M'hat  has  the  couceptioo  of ''  a  ccmpariug  and  discrimina- 
ting self-eoiisciousuess"  to  do  with  the  facta  of  human  life  or  even  of 
human  knowledge  ?  It  is  characteristic  of  philosophical  genius  to  be 
able,  or  rather  to  he  compeUed,  to  huh)  together  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  experience,  and  to  puss  and  rei>a54  naturally  from  the  one  to  tbc 
other.  Hut  it  is  just  Uiis  characteristic  which  is  most  embarrassing  to 
our  ordinary-  state  of  mind.  \Vc  live  habitually  in  a  tort  of  middle 
region,  neither  asking  whence  wc  came  to  it  nor  whither  it  leads ;  and 
when,  oil  occasions  of  some  *iroug  emotion  or  nuusual  event,  we  arc 
suddenly  thrown  back  upon  "  ultimate  realities,"  we  help  ouraelvcs  by 
clothing  them  in  imaginative  formti  which  give  ub  aomctliing  to  hold  by. 
Tbo  philosopher  seema  to  us  to  bu  always  on  the  heights  or  in  the  depths 
— on  heights  where  tlie  air  is  too  rare,  in  depths  where  it  oppreases 
us.  Wc  do  not  see  bow  he  gets  from  one  to  the  other,  or  what 
becomes  of  him  in  the  interval.  If  a  feeling  of  this  kind  was 
raised  in  listening  to  Professor  Orecn,  the  corrective  was  supplied 
by  bis  life  and  character,  for  seldom  did  any  man  of  speculative  ability 
move  more  habitually  iu  the  region  of  the  concrete.  But  those  who 
did  not  know  him  peraooally,  will  naturally  nsk  for  some  theoretical, 
development  of  what  be  held  as  a  theory  as  well  as  realized  in  practice. 
Let  us  returu,  then,  to  the  distinction  which  he  drew  between  thought  as 
a  function  exercised  by  "the  many  miuds  which  are  born  and  grow,  sleep 

•  CeHTtMPORABV  RBVim'.  IleoMobBr,  1877,  pp.  81, 02,  53. 
t  iM.,  Uarcb.  1878.  pp.  746-740. 
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and  vakr/'  And  thosffat  id  tlie  vatac  io  which  be  miintaiDed  it  to'coii- 
stitote  rraliu."  Io  Uk  latter  ecnsc,  white  it  im  ao  actiritr  exerciud 
tfaioogb  the  indiTidctl,  while  the  indiriduU  i«  •ettve  in  it,  it  etnaoi 
strictly  be  said  to  be  the  ectinty  of  him  u  «d  individanl.  The 
"individiul  aa  Bach"  ndaces  itself  nltimatclv  to  a  fnecemon  of  feeling 
each  of  whidi  io  the  mameat  of  being  ceases  to  be.  ProfeMor  Gjccn'i 
point  was,  that  a  »clf  »  conceived  is  properly  no  self,  U  inooacdvaUe 
as  a  self,  and  that  wc  an-  only  "sclvrs"  in  rirtue  of  the  preaeoce  ia 
the  successton  of  our  feelings  of  somethtug  which  is  not  itaelf  socoesaire 
or  io  time — tomething  which  is  etcmat  While  then  all  eipeneaee 
is  in  time,  that  wLicli  cspcricnces  all  experience  i»  not  in  time.  Wr 
must  guard  here  against  a  aatiiral  misinterpretation.  The  idea  wbieli 
it  is  intended  to  express  is  not  tliat  there  are  two  selves — a  self  io 
time  and  a  self  not  in  time.  There  i»,  ttrictly  speaking,  do  "»clf  in 
time;"  time  is  time  for  a  self,  one  of  the  modes  of  self-experience. 
Tlie  same  applies  to  spnc-e  and  motion  as  to  time:  "a  motion  can  only 
be  a  motion,  or  a  c-onfiguratioo  a  configuration,  for  a  subject  to  which 
every  stage  of  the  one,  every  port  of  the  other,  is  equally  present  with 
the  rest."*  And  what  in  true  of  time,  apace,  motion,  is  true  in  the  same 
way  of  other  properties — aesthetic,  moral,  religions.  Howerer  different  in 
other  respects  thcr  may  be  from  physical  and  mathematical  properties, 
they  are  neither  more  nor  lew  "subjective,"  neither  more  nor  less 
"objective,"  than  those.  All  alike  arc  ultimately  related  feelings,  related 
in  infinitely  diverse  wars,  hnt  implying  equally  in  such  simple  reUtiont 
as  those  of  number  and  figure,  and  in  such  complex  ones  as  those  of 
beauty  or  goodiieui,  a  self  which  is  only  conscious  of  itself  in  the 
relations,  but  yet  which  m  neither  any  one  nor  the  sum  of  them  ai 
known  to  us.  From  this  point  of  view  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  Professor  Orccu  rouiutainiog  that  "  to  the  relation  of  ourqelres  to 
the  world  of  csiwricucc — as  distinct  from  it,  yet  realixed  in  it,  as  the 
unity  of  the  world's  mnnifold — we  hove  the  counterpart  of  God's  relation 
to  the  world,  as  determining  Himself  in  it,  yet  unbounded  by  the  He- 
termiuatious,  because  in  their  totality  they  arc  Himself  ;"t  or  again,  that 
the  dtflSculties  attaching  to  the  conception  of  a  divine  eonsciouancss,  "ot 

which,  if  it  is  to  be  described  iu  terms  of  time  at  all it  can  onlv  be 

said  that  It  docs  now  exist  to-morrow, 'are  neither  more  nor  ]et%  than 
those  which  meet  us,  "  when,  iu  like  contradiction  to  the  successive 
presentation  of  idciu,  wc  speak  of  a  self,  constituted  by  consciontnesi, 
as  identicnl  with  itself  throughout  the  years  of  our  lifo;"{  or  once 
more,  that  the  only  proofs  of  the  being  of  God  which  have  any  meaning 
arc  those  which  arc  biiscd  upon  the  presence  in  us  of  a  ^'  ilivine  s^f- 
ronscionxncss,"  "  the  snurcc  and  bond  of  the  cvcr-growtug  svnthnis 
called   knowledge,''  for  "  it   is  iu  a  sense  true,  as  Locke  held,  that  my 

•  CiiNiKMriinAhv  Rcvir.w,  Dtci'iiilKT,  IS7i,  p.  30. 

1  .VcMfA  /tntitJ^  KtTifir,  $c><tcml>cr,  il^G,  p.  134 
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own  renl  cxwtcnee  it  evjtlcocc  of  the  existcocc  of  God,  since  the  self, 
in  the  only  souse  lu  ivliich  it  ia  absolutely  real  or  ao  ultimate  subject, 
is  alroiiily  Ood."* 

Tlic  practical  lieiiring  of  the  analysis  of  knowledge  may  be  now  more 
appareut.  The  csi«cnfc  of  morality,  of  anything  which  give*  meaniog 
to  our  ultimate  idciis  of  right  mid  wroug,  under  whatever  name*  wo 
express  them,  drprnds  upon  the  existence  of  a  self,  tt  personiilitr,  a 
somclhiug  which  is  not  an  "  event,"  which  Joca  not  "  happen,"  but 
which  acts  and  is  present  to  all  that  happens.  The  modern  tendency 
to  treat  the  theory  of  (-■oiiduet  oh  n  part  or  appciudage  uf  natural 
8cieuoe,  however  true  and  valuable  the  ideas  of  wliieh  it  is  an 
illegitimate  extension,  seemed  to  ProfeKfor  Green  to  be  only  one 
among  other  instances  of  the  radical  misunderstanding  which  led 
Kugliali  psychology  to  explain  mind  by  something  which  jm-siipjMJsca 
it.  By  a  false  abstraction,  as  he  conceived^  the  natural  philosopher 
takes  his  ready-made  "  natural  world,"  interprets  it  as  an  order,  a 
whole,  a  reality,  and  then  iutcrimlates  into  it,  as  a  part  or  oeeurrence 
of  it,  the  mind  without  whieh  it  would  bo  neither  ordered,  whole,  tior 
real,  and  subjects  that  mind  to  conditions  of  which  it  is  itself  the  con- 
dition. Ttic  work  which  Professor  (Jrccii  had  nearly  completed  when 
be  died,  begins  with  adbcussiou  of  the  question,  Can  there  be  a  natural 
scicuec  ofumn?  At  the  outset  he  declares  his  intention  of  developing 
the  apparent  paradox,  that  "  everyday  jwrceptiou  ii  a  determination  of 
evcDta  in  time  by  a  principle  that  i^  not  in  time."  In  olhcr  wordH,  to 
thojic  who  mnintniu  eousciousucss,  and  with  eousL'tousncn  the  moral 
life  of  man,  to  be  a  "  ptieuomeuon"  umoiig  other  phenomena,  determined 
like  other  plieuomciia  by  itn  place  in  an  order  of  "  empirical  conditiouB," 
he  replies  that  the  existence  not  only  of  an  order  of  Nature,  but  of 
the  simplest  fact  which  is  an  element  in  that  order,  involves  a  conscious 
subject,  which,  though  it  operate?  through  an  aiiimal  organism  and  under 
empirical  corditiona,  i«  itself  "  etenialiy  complete."  Thus  the  "  free- 
dom" of  man,  that  is,  the  fact  of  his  being  an  nnderived  self,  is  uiit 
merely  a  postulate  of  developed  morality,  but  is  already  implied  in  the 
most  rudimentary  act  of  intelligent  experience.  It  is  the  same  self  whieh 
is  operative  both  in  knowing  and  willing  ;  in  Ixith  there  ia  present  "  u 
self-seektug  and  self- distinguishing  eonsciousuess;"  in  both  the  soul  is 
conscious  of  a  world  not  itself;  in  both  it  strives  to  find  and  realise 
itself  in  that  world — in  knowledge  by  carrying  further  the  unity  which 
it  potentially  in,  in  will  by  identifying  itself  with  an  object  which,  it 
]>olentially  has.  The  prespnce  of  self  to  feeling  is  as  necessary  to  aeeouut 
for  the  fact  of  desire,  as  it  is  to  account  for  that  of  pi:rcepliou.  No 
feeling,  as  such,  can  be  a  eoDstitueat  of  happiness  or  well-being  except 
by  taking  the  form  of  "sclf-conscioufinct'»,"  t.e.,  unless  the  self  presents 
it  to  itself  as  desirable,  and,  in  so  doing,  identifies  itself  with  it.  To 
say,  then,  that   mere    feeling  of  pleasure   is  what   moves   to  action^  i« 

•  L  e.  p.  1-25. 
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eqattfalent  to  Kayinfr  tliat  ilf^nire  in  exrited  by  the  anticipxtrati  of  its 
Mtisfsction.  The  freling  nf  pleasure,  in  onler  to  become  »  motivn,  prc- 
suppoacs  dc«rc.  i.e.,  presuppoaea  a  ncif  whtcli  can  regard  its  owii  natisfactioii  ■ 
witli  pIo*s«re.  Tliiis  ttic  vital  question  upon  which  the  powibilitr  cf 
moral  philosophy  dependfl,  the  question  whether  the  motives  -which 
detcnnioe  action  are  thcmwlfes  link-t  in  the  rhain  of  natural  phenomena, 
wilt  be  ansvered  by  Nsyin^  thnt  nothing  is  a  motive  that  is  not  already 
couBcionanesi  of  nelT,  and  !ielf«)ii!iniou.sneH!<  is  not  a  phenomenon  or  u 
chain  of  phenomena.  Motive  h  action  of  Rclf  on  itn  inner  iride,  and 
will  ia  the  idcntifirtition  of  «n  object  of  de«irc  with  self.  The  fact  that 
we  do  HO  preHcnt  olijccto  to  onrocl^Ta,  or  rather  that  wc  are  objects  to 
ouTsclvca,  18  the  ultimate  fact  tipoo  which  morality  depends ;  witfaont  it 
there  would  be  no  senuo  in  Baying  "  wc  act,"  but  only  "  something 
happens."  Freedom,  then,  is  one  conBtitiient  element  of  personality ;  it  it 
personality  in  one  of  its  a«pccts.  Kternity  is  another  element  of  it,  OS  fl 
ill  another  aspect  pei-Boiiality  ia  eternal  l>ei»g.  That  for  which  evcnU 
p&aa  and  things  rhiingt;  cannot  itself  paiis  or  change,  any  more  than  that 
which  ia  the  source  of  a  conditioned  Rcrics  can  be  itaelf  conditioned. 

A  bald  indication  of  ideas  auch  as  these  must  necessarily  be  almost 
unmeaning,  and  crcn  as  cthibited  in  the  "  Prolegomena  to  Ethics"  they 
will  doubllesa  be  a  Btumbling- block  to  many.  The  chief  interest  of  tbo 
book  will  probably  lie  in  its  being  a  systematic  attempt  to  givu  concrete 
embodiment  to  a  theory,  which,  however  real  and  living  to  its  author, 
will  often  Mcm  vague  and  distant  to  tboac  who  read  it.  llic  order  ot 
the  work  is  briefly  as  follows: — Hn.^'ing  determined  the  fundamental 
principle  of  sclf-connciousnese  which  makes  man  what  he  ia,  at  once 
human  and  divine,  and  explained  in  the  light  of  this  principle  the  rela- 
tioa  of  desire,  reason,  and  will,  Professor  Greco  goes  on  to  show  how 
this  principle  aoeouuts  for  man's  mural  capabilities,  and  ia  realized  in 
the  progress  of  human  life  and  thought.  The  note  of  auch  growing 
renlixatiou  he  fiuds  in  the  gradual  exjmnsiou  of  the  consciousmas  of  scit 
by  which  man  comes  nmrc  and  more  to  fed  that  hia  own  good  is  the  good 
of  more  than  him  and  ultimately  of  all,  and  that  Nature  isa  friend  in  whom 
he  finds  a  second  self;  the  institutions  of  a  common  life  give  expression 
to  the  ouc  feeling,  the  arts  and  iiictcueca  to  the  other.  This  leads  to  uu 
inquiry  into  the  development  of  the  idea  of  good  which  has  governed  the 
moral  development;  in  otSer  words,  into  the  eoucepliou  of  virtue,  (ireck, 
Unman,  and  Christian,  with  the  result  that  the  "ideal  of  virtue  which  our 
conscience  acknowledges  has  come  to  be  the  devotion  of  character  and 
life  to  a  perfecting  of  mati."  Luatly,  the  bearing  of  moral  tfacoryupoti 
action  is  considered,  and  its  itnportnucc  illustrated  by  some  typical  cssce 
of  dilCculty  iu  which  pbiloeophy  may  help  to  a  true  solution  or  surest 
an  iuadetiuttto  one.  This  introduces  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  later 
devclopmcnta  of  utilitarianism,  with  the  view  of  comparing  it  with  the 
author's  own  principles.  A  corresponding  examination  of  Kant  would 
perhaps  have  followed,  but  the  lectures  were  interrupted  by  death. 
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Tlic  books  of  a  great  clmmcter  can  neper  more  than  imporfocUr 
represent  liim  ;  aud  PmfesHor  (iretm  himself  would  have  lioen  the  fint  to 
insist  that  philosophy  is  "  not  in  word  but  in  iiower."  Yet  ire  cannot 
help  rc«ltu°:  that  the  elemental  granite  of  his  nature  has  in  Komc  ile«;ree 
entered  intu  lii»  writings.  They  arc  mainly  controversial,  hut  the  contro- 
versy wtiich  ihcy  wa^  concema  principles,  not  ])ersoaa,  and  viJl  reear 
under  changing  forma  as  loug  as  there  nro  men  to  thiuk.  The  ideas 
which  they  coatrihute  to  its  solution  are  not  original  in  the  seuftc  that 
they  had  never  hecu  expresied  before,  but  they  are  original  in  the  truer 
tense  that  they  had  passed  through  the  crucible  of  an  original  personality. 
To  call  them  "  Ocrmati,"  "  transcendental,"  "  mystical,"  is  uot  to  deal 
with  them ;  aud  sooner  or  later  they  must  be  dealt  with.  Though  some* 
times  expressed  in  a  way  strange  to  KagHshmcn,  they  arc  of  the  Bame 
stiifi"  and  temper  «iih  the  highest  cflbrts  of  the  liuglvah  mind,  whether 
in  theory  or  in  practice.  It  i»  for  those  for  whom  thoy  have  a  uieanioff 
to  work,  out  their  meaning,  diacugaging  tliem  from  diflieullies  of 
expression,  clearing  them  from  the  heat  of  controversy,  fusing  their 
rigidity  in  the  vital  dement  of  experience.  The  more  variously  they 
are  iuterprctvd  and  applied,  the  better  is  the  memory  of  their  author 
honoured.  Those  who  interpret  thpm  will  only  h«  untrue  to  their  text 
vhcn  they  unlearn  its  threefold  lesson:  that  to  explain  human  life  can 
never  be  to  explain  it  away;  that  if  we  would  know  what  it  is  we  must 
Kve  it;  and  that,  whcruvor  it  is  really  life  and  really  hiimao,  it« 
beginning  aud  ita  end  is  something  "  which  ta  eternal,  self-determined, 
and  ihiuka."* 

B.  L.  NsTTLBsoir. 


AS  Mr.  Grecu's  work  iu  speculative  philosophy  and  liis  career  as  a 
teacher  at  Oxford  arc  to  be  described  by  u  fricud  aud  disciple 
eminently  qualified  for  that  duty,  1  shall,  in  these  few  lines,  attempt 
nothing  more  than  to  give  some  notion  of  the  impresiiiuii  which  be 
made  on  those  who  knew  him  as  a  contemporary  iu  his  early  manhood, 
:ind  of  the  admiration  tbey  eutertiiiued  not  less  for  his  character  thaii 
for  liLB  Hplcudid  intellectual  gift«. 

His  appearaucc  waa  atriUing  in  those  days,  and  made  bim  »  familiar 
ligure  even  to  those  who  did  not  know  him  pcnKiually.  Thick  black 
hair,  dark  eyebrows,  eye«  of  rich  brown  with  a  peculiarly  steadfast 
look,  were  the  features  wbteh  first  struck  ouc;  and  with  these  there  vas 
a  remarkable   scnoiisncKs  of  expression,    an  air   of  solidity    aud  quiet 

*  UumA.  vol.  I  p.  209,  concluding  wonla  ot  tlio  IntrcMluction. 
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strengtii.  He  knew  corapirntiTely  fcvr  people,  ancl  of  tl»*se  only  a.  vm 
few  intimately,  haviog  no  tntitc  for  those  sporU  in  wliicli  univei'sity  ac- 
quaintnncca  arc  most  frequently  made,  aud  seldom  appearing  at  breakfaati 
or  wiiic  parties.  Tltis  caused  him  to  pass  fur  uuBoeial  ;  and  I  remember 
harinf^  felt  a  slight  seiifte  of  awe,  or  alarm,  the  first  time  I  found  myseJf 
seated  beside  him.  Iliit  as  odc  catnc  to  know  him  better,  one  quickly 
perceived  tliat  under  bin  reserve  tliere  lay  not  only  n  great  capacity 
for  affection, — no  man  was  more  tenacious  of  his  friendships, — bat 
qualities  that  made  him  a  delightful  companiou.  Wa  tendency  to 
solitude  sprang  not  from  pride  hut  from  the  ocnipatioo  of  his  mind  by 
auhjccta  which  seldom  weigh  on  men  of  his  age.  He  had,  even  when 
a  buy  at  sehool  (where  he  lived  mncb  by  himself)  been  grappling 
irith  the  problems  of  metaphysics  and  theology;  and  they  had  given 
a  tingG  of  (jravity  to  his  maimer.  The  relief  lo  that  gravity  lay  in  his 
kmuoiir,  which  was  not  only  abundant  hut  genial  and  sympathetic.  It 
nscd  to  nniiiid  iis  of  Carlylc, — he  had  Ixilb  that  and  Puntanism  in 
common  with  ('arlylc,  one  of  the  authnn  who  (with  Milton  and  Words* 
worth)  had  most  influenced  him, — hut  in  him  it  was  more  kindly,  and, 
above  all,  more  lenient  to  oi'dinary  people.  While  arerse,  perhaps  too 
WTCrcly  ftTcrse,  from  whatever  was  luxurious  or  frivolous  in  under- 
graduate life,  bo  bad  the  warmest  interest  in,  and  the  strongest  sym- 
pathy for,  the  bnmbler  claaMW.  No  man  had  a  truer  lore  for  social 
eijuatity,  or  a  higher  sense  of  the  dignity  of  simple  human  nature.  He 
liked  to  meet  farmers  and  tradespeople  uii  their  own  level,  and  knew 
how  to  do  BO  witltitut  sc<;ming  to  condescend  ;  the  belief  in  the  duty  of 
approachiug  the  people  directly  and  getting  them  to  form  and  expi 
their  own  views  was  at  the  root  of  all  bis  poUtieal  doctrines. 

Though  apt  to  ho  silent  in  general  company,  no  ouc  could  be 
agreeable  when  you  were  alone  uitb  him.  We  used  to  say  of  him — and 
bis  seniors  (among  whom  the  late  Professor  Couiugtun  may  be  men- 
tinned  OS  attached  to  him  by  a  specially  close  frieudsliip)  said  the  same 
— that  you  never  talked  to  bim  withuut  carrying  away  something  to 
remember  and  ponder  over.  On  everything  be  said  or  wrote  there  was 
stumped  the  impre^n  of  a  forcible  individuality,  a  mind  tliat  thought  for 
itself,  aud  whose  thoughts  bad  the  rugged  ^.trengtb  of  an  original  character 
wbcrein  grimneas  was  mingled  with  humour,  and  practical  shrewdness 
with  a  !ove  for  alHdract  speculation.  His  independence  appt-aml  even 
iu  the  way  he  pui-siied  his  studies.  W'ith  abilities  of  the  highest  order, 
he  cared  comiMuratively  little  for  the  dtstiuctiuns  which  the.  UniTcrBitr 
oflTers:  choosing  rather  to  follow  out  bU  oim  Hue  of  readiog  in  the  way 
be  judged  most  permanently  useful,  than  to  devote  himselfto  the  pursuit 
of  boQOors  and  prices.  History  seemed  in  those  days  to  have  as  modi 
attftctioii  for  liim  as  metaphysics,  and  no  one  who  listened  to  him 
diacwnng  it  could  have  failed  to  see  that  be  had  all  the  gifts  nccessair 
for  the  fnllest  success  in  it.     Two  were  especially  eonspicuons — a  grcat 
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seiue  of  ili  tlranatic  aspects,  and  a  power  of  rcaebio^  thotc  Ini^e 
results  which  sum  up  &  multitiiilc  of  minur  pliciiomciia.  lu  this,  an  in 
everything  lie  touclicd,  he  poiiptratcil  at  odcc  to  what  was  vital.  There 
^^cre  others  vho  might  api)p:ii-  to  pcsso^vi  :t  Itir-^cr  fuiniliarity  with  small 
facta  \  his  niiiid  vox  [ihra,vs  Ijxt-d  uii  the  i^ruiit  facts. 

He  iras  coQstitutiuiially  ludolvut,  fouad  it  hard  to  rouse  him»ctf  to 
exertion,  and  was  apt  l«  let  himaelf  be  drivcu  tj  the  last  moment  ia 
tiiiishiiij;  a  piece  of  work.  There  wns  a  rule  in  his  college  that  an  ecsay 
should  be  given  ic  eicry  Fritinj-  evening.  His  was,  J  believe,  hardly  ever 
rc:iily  till  the  Saturday.  But  when  i(  did  go  in,  it  was  the  weightiest, 
the  most  thoughtful,  as  well  as  the  mo^it  eloquent,  that  the  eollegc  pro- 
duced. This  indolence  bar!  one  good  result  It  disixwed  hitn  to  brood 
over  suhicots.  while  others  were  running  quickly  thixiugh  many  books 
end  getting  uji  suhjccls  for  cxauiiitation.  It  coutributcd  to  that  fulness, 
euiTipleteiie^s,  and  depth  which  struck  us  all  ia  his  thinkiog,  aud  mado 
him  spom  so  mature  beside  even  the  brightest  of  hia  contemporaries, 
AVbcn  others  were  Iwing,  so  tn  speakj  blown  hither  and  thither,  picking 
up  and  fascinated  by  new  ideas,  which  they  did  not  know  how  to  fit  ia 
with  their  old  ones,  he  seemed  to  buve  already  formed  for  himself,  at 
least  ill  outline,  a  Rcheuic  of  philosophy  aud  Hfe  coherent  aud  cotnplelc. 
There  was  notbiug  isolated,  much  Icsa  inconaistect,  in  his  thiuking;  bis 
mind,  like  his  style,  bad  a  singnlav  conuectcdaesa.  You  felt  that  all  its 
priueiptca  were  in  relation  with  one  another.  This  Dialurity  did  uot, 
bowcver,  make  biin  a  dogmatist.  With  great  firmneas  and  touscity,  he 
was  really  bumble — that  is  to  say,  he  distrusted  human  nature  in  himself 
iiL  least  iis  muL-h  as  in  others.  Wc  never  felt,  iu  talking  to  biiu,  that 
we  could  give  him  much — if  nnythiug — he  had  not  already  got,  but 
wc  did  feel  that,  whatever  could  be  given,  be  was  sure  to  receive  and 
consider  iti  a  fair  and  candid  spirit.  1  never  knew  him  argue  for 
vietory. 

In  these  early  days,  before,  and  to  a  less  extent  after,  taking  bis 
degree,  he  ust-d  to  speak  a  good  deal,  mostly  on  political  topics,  at  the 
University  Debating  Society.  His  speaking  -itua  always  rigorous, 
shrewd,  and  full  of  ranttcr,  yet  it  could  not  be  culled  popular.  It  waa, 
in  u  certain  sense,  too  good  for  a  dcWiug  NtMiictV] — too  serious,  and 
witliout  the  sort  of  dash  and  sparkle  and  point  which  tell  with 
nndimees  of  that  kind.  Sometimes,  however,  »nd  notnhly  nnve  in  a 
deljatc  on  the  American  War  in  18G2  or  IHfi3,  he  produced,  by  the 
concentrated  energy  of  his  language  aud  the  ardent  conviction  with 
which  he  spoke,  a  powcrftd  elPect.  In  a  serious  assembly,  discnratng 
practical  questions,  he  WjouUI  soon  bave  become  prominent,  and  would 
have  been  capable  on  great  uceusions  of  a  brilliant  oratorical  success. 

Uiiietly  as  he  lived,  he  became  by  degrees  more  aud  mure  widely 
known  beyond  the  nirclc  of  his  own  intimates;  and  beeamo  also,  1 
think,  more  willing  to  moke  new  friends.    People  rcsi»cctcd  his  ebaraeter. 
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vitli  il-s  high  sense  of  ^uW,  itn  simpllcitv,  its  I rtitfi fatness,  itx  eam( 
(leYotioii  to  an  i<lcal,  even  more  than  they  admired  hU  iatpllcctiial 
potrcn.  1  remember  one,  himself  eminent  in  uudcrgrsdiiato  Oxford, 
aud  Iwloiigiiig  to  another  eollrgr,  lictwrcn  which  and  his  there  existe<t 
some  rivalr>'  or  jealousy,  iFho,  having  been  defeated  by  him  in  compcti- 
tiou  for  u  Ucivcnity  prize,  fluid, "  If  it  bud  boen  any  one  pise,  I  should 
linvc  been  vexed,  hut  1  dou't  miud  beiug  beaten  by  a  mnii  I  reiijiect  aa 
much  as  Orccn."  He  knew  Orcen  very  slightly:  but  this  was  tlie 
impreanioii  which  the  letter's  bearing  Iiail  made  on  him. 

It  need  hardly  hv  said  that  bis  fricndi  expected  a  great  future 
him.  His  intcrr-st  in  politics  wim  so  keen  that  many  supposed  he  would 
tind  hie  tray  into  journalism  or  some  other  occupatiou  connected  with 
public  life.  Ho  ouw;  said  to  ine  that  his  own  irapulfjc  was  towards 
preachiug.  and  that  rallicr  as  a  minister  iu  some  NonconformiBt  body 
than  ia  the  Cburcb  of  England,  to  which  he  by  birth  belonged.  Uts 
religious  feeling  was  ittroug  and  deep ;  and  seldom  aa  he  apoke  on  reli- 
gious topics,  those  who  knew  liini  could  see  tliot  it  pervaded  bis  whole 
churoctcr.  lie  felt,  however,  that  his  opinions  on  theological  qucstnns 
would  develop  themselves  more  naturally  if  he  remained  untrammelled 
by  official  coiincclion  with  auy  ceclcsiastieai  body :  and  finding  a 
cougcuial  sphere  of  work  at  Oxford,  he  rcmaiucd  there,  and  devoted 
hiuiKell'  more  and  more  to  jihilosujihieal  studies.  He  was  one  of  thosi.' 
who  would  have  attained  emiucncc  iu  almost  auy  line  of  life ;  but  with 
that  practical  sense  which  never  failed  liim  in  the  midst  of  his  abstract 
upeL-ulutiuns,  he  judged  tliat  an  Oxfor<)  career  was  the  fittest  for  him; 
and  the  longer  we  watched  him  there,  the  more  sure  wc  felt  that  he 
bfid  bccti  right. 

Iu  the  limited  space  allowed  nic,  I  enunot  attempt  to  tketcli  the 
growth  of  luB  cliaracter  aud  opinions  during  the  years  when  he  was  a 
tcacbcr ;  nor,  indeed,  having  seen  comparatively  little  of  bim  in  tfaoK 
years,  sliould  I  be  competcut  to  do  so.  This,  however,  may  bt  said, 
that  as  bis  powers  developed  in  later  life,  so  did  tliosc  alight  a*i)critiei 
which  had  been  observed  in  undergraduate  days  soficQ  down  and  dit- 
appear.  I  remember  his  saying  with  a  »milc,  in  1866,  when  I  bad  drawn 
him  for  a  short  excursion  into  Wales,  "  I  dou't  know  whether  it  is  u 
sign  of  declining  virtue,  but  I  find  as  1  grow  older  that  T  am  less  and 
lesa  fond  of  my  own  compauy."  He  ccrtaiuly  did  become  more 
generally  genial  aud  accessible, — gcuial  to  bis  o«n  friends  he  utvrart 
waa, — and  seemed  from  the  iirst  to  win  the  confidence  and  aflcetion  of 
\\Vi  pupils.  I  can  remember  some  of  these  who  told  me,  after  tbcy  bad 
conic  to  settle  in  London,  tlmt  his  teaching  and  his  life  had  been  the  oni' 
great  influence  and  example  they  had  felt  aud  found  in  Oxford.  Hit 
fiingnlnrly  lia|)py  domestic  life  made  it  easier  for  liim  to  sec  the  hriglit 
side  of  things ;  nor  could  he  fail  to  enjuy  the  sense  of  his  growing  |>owcr 
and  opportimitics  for  good.      Even  wbcn  iU-healtU  bad  fastened  on  hira 
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aud  clieclied  htm  both  in  liis  stoilies  and  in  his  public  work,  it  never 
seemed  to  affect  the  evenness  of  his  temper,  or  msike  him  aiiy  harsher  in 
his  judgments.  Strongly  m  he  felt  on  politicul  questions,  I  can  never 
remember  hts  using  a  yioleat  word  about  any  poHtical  opponent,  or  saying 
more  than  what  a  grave  observer  might  have  »aid.  The  weight,  coolucfiH, 
wisdom  for  which  he  had  boeu  respected  and  lcx)kud  up  to,  cveu  aa  an 
undergraduate,  were  tetliug  on  aii  cver>widening  circle,  and  would  have 
made  him  as  Induential  as  a  leader  in  practical  matters  as  his  speculative 
gIfW  hod  rendered  him  in  the  domain  of  philosophy.  It  in  long  »in(% 
his  ITniversity  has  seen  any  manhood  so  amply  and  worthily  fulfil  tlic 
promise  of  youth;  long  since  sbc  has  had  to  mourn  the  sudden  close  of 
a  life  so  fruitful,  ho  noble,  so  iospiriog. 

Jaub«  Bbyci:. 


THE  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION  IN  IRELANB. 


THROUGHOUT  liis  long  career  Mr.  Gladslone  never!. 
mameiituus  wuriU  thau  thoNC  in  whiirh  hi)  luitiounc-cd  to  the  world 
that  tlicn:  ivbn  b  social  revolution  in  Irdaml.  Whether  the  Priinc 
Minister  should  have  used  such  wonls  may  well  Itn  donhied;  hut,  spokca 
hy  him,  ihry  hnve  RseU  upon  Englanit  a  grnve  rc&)ionsibility,  for  Eiigluid 
crested  the  soci&l  condition!)  vrliich  have  resulted  in  rcToluttoa.  To  do 
one  else  would  it  Imrc  occuri-cd  to  distinguiah  between  a  political  and 
a  social  rcvoluliou.  True,  Jhcy  arc  widely  dificreut.  The  English 
Revolution  was  entirely  polilical.  The  Freiicli  Revolution  was  wholly 
social,  though  it  limughL  about  a  jMililioa!  revolution.  But  in  these 
days,  when  power  ia  in  the  bands  of  the  people,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  one  without  the  other.  If  the  people  arc  coiisciouit  of  thdr 
power,  the  political  change  is  the  result  of  social  forces.  If  tbc  people, 
through  ignornnec  or  npntliy,  have  been  content  with  the  old  order 
of  things,  the  social  revolution  can  only  be  brought  about  by  political 
agitation.  The  Irish  Revolution  is  indeed  social  in  its  chanicter,  but  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  iu  its  inception  it  was  political.  It  is 
true  tbat  if  there  hod  not  been  latent  social  forces  capable  of  being 
awiikeucd,  the  political  motive- power  would  havebcca  in  vain;  but  ititr 
also  true  that  if  the  politicid  iullueuccs  had  been  rcetraiual  withiQ  good 
time,  the  movement,  which  has  now  developed  into  a  rcvolntion,  would 
have  been  of  a  gradnal  eharncter,  thus  obviating  the  neecssiiy  for  hasty 
legislation  and  affording  the  threatened  elss*  an  opportunity  of  escape. 
Those  who  desire  to  study  tbc  origin  and  progress  of  a  social  move- 
ment, whicli  history  will  probably  consider  as  tbopougb  as  the  French 
Revolution,  cannot  do  better  than  ivad  attd  read  a^aiu  the  letter  rrom 
Mr.  John  Devoy,  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  to  the  Editor  of  tbe 
Freeman's  Journal,  dated  New  York,  Uth  of  December,  1878.  No 
more    powerful  or  remarkable  political  manifesto  was  ever  petiuedj  atut 
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it  is  no  esik^»eratioii  to  say  that  to  the  principles  wliicti  it  inriilcatcd, 
and  the  mode  of  action  which  it  enjoined,  ia  due  the  tatire  success  o( 
the  movement.  It  furniahcil  Mr.  Paniell  with  a  policy,  vitKout  wliicli 
he  would  never  have  risen  from  being  a  mere  Parliamentary  obstruc- 
tionist ;  and  it  mapped  out  for  him,  in  audi  a  way  that  lie  could  not  go 
wrong,  tbe  lines  upon  which  his  policy  should  be  conducted.  Thi« 
remarkable  letter  will  be  found  in  the  uppcndix  to  Mr,  P.  H.  Bagcnal'^ 
odmiriihlc  record  of  the  rcrolutionary  csmpaij^o  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
1B79,  entitled  "  The  Irish  Agitator  in  Parliament  And  oa  tbc  Plat- 
form."* "A  cavpfid  perusal,"  Mr.  Bageiml  observefi,  "  of  the  Fenian 
Decoy's  letter,  doubtless  thf  coiiihined  rumjioKilion  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Davitt,  who  nt  the  time  was  in  America,  will  give  the  whole  key  to  the 
new  policy,  not  only  of  the  laud  agitation  in  Ireland,  but  also  to  the 
mew  departure  in  Irish  politics  of  tin;  Kcninn  itrotherhoo<l  itself." 

Mr.  Dcvoy'did  not  conceal  the  political  object  which  the  advanced 
Notional  Party  had  in  view — "The  rccorery  of  Ireland's  uatiouul 
independence  and  the  severaiic-e  of  all  politi(.'&l  connection  with 
Kngland."  But  he  recognized  that  this  party  had  no  defined  policy, 
and  were  without  political  traluing. 

"TiiP  people,"  he  wrilM,  "  Imvc  never  l)een  told  what  litid  ul'  nn  Ireland  we 
ithoTild  have  if  the  making;  of  it  depended  on  tlie  Kalionalists,  or  how  tbc 
Na^onaltHts  propose  to  grapple  with  say  of  tJie  buraing  aooial  aud  political 
questions  wliicJi  wouU  Jemand  solution  if  the  countty  were  free  tu-tnorrow. 
....  The  lack  of  political  tminlDg,  and  of  practicjil  iiC'iiinintanire  with  public 
basiocs) — such  eveci  aa  coiild  bo  acquired  by  mcmbcrsliip  of  a  town  couucil — has 
alwiiys  told  Itcivily  against  the  Nat i anal ist^." 

He  aeeordingly  enjoins  the  neecuity  uf  getting  possession  of  the  local 

bodies  : — 

"  Willi  the  majority  of  these  bodies  in  our  posseauoD,  even  without  (he 
Parliamentary  rcpreseatation,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  do  iriany  thiii^  wv 
can  only  drcom  of  now.  With  tlie  munioipal  bodies,  and  men  of  spirit  atid 
(letiiTniination  n^  Pnrliiiniuutary  rcpreseatatires,  booked  by  the  country  and 
liy  iinllions  of  the  Irish  racer  scattered  over  the  world,  tJiere  would  be  tin 
nceo»«ty  to  go  to  London  either  to  beg  or  ebstruct,  and  Irish  NatiotialiMa  would 
hive  no  more  Tullaglits  or  cabbage  gardens  lluug  in  their  facca." 

Hut,  above  all,  Mr.  Dcvoy  recognised  that  an  appeal  to  the  National 
BCutimcDt  would  be  in  vain,  unless  the  people  were  made  to  see  that  it 
would  be  for  their  advantage  to  join  the  movcmeut.  Accordingly  he 
writes : — "  .Vo  part;/  ur  cumbinafion  of  parties  in  Ireland  can  nvr  hops 
to  tPta  (he  tiipport  of  the  iiif^Jori/tf  af  /A<r  people,  except  it  ko-ientlif  pro- 
posv»  a  radical  reform  qf  the  Land  Saltan.''  The  extract*  wliieh  ba^e 
been  given  cannot  potraibly  ilo  justice  to  this  remarkable  letter;  but, 
coupled  with  the  events  which  have  since  taken  place,  and  wluck  arc 
within  tLe  memory  of  all,  they  are  sufficient  to  cxplaia  bow  it  w&s  that 
Mr.  I'aruell  was  able  to  carry  to  a  succcsBful  issue  a  movement  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  bnjs  announecd  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  CommouH 
to  be  a  MKiial  revolution.  Without  Mr.  Dcvoy'a  letter  and  ^[r.  Davitt's 
brains,  the  revolution  would  not  have  come  yet. 

■  PuMinliod  liy  tl(Hl|,'«s  k.  Foiter,  DuUia.     Frioe  U. 
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Uut  the  KTolution  ought  to  have  been  t'i>rese<in,  for  it  wsis  foretold. 
Niucty  fcfin  ago  the  laoillords  of  Ireland  rocogniseil  what  would 
Itappeu,  if  tlie  i)eople  were  to  be  giTet)  a  voice  in  the  goremiuent  or  tbe 
couutr/.  Burke,  wriUng  to  hia  »od,  and  lameating  tlie  det«rnuDatioQ 
of  tlia  Frotestiuit  uligarcliy  to  maintaia  tlieir  exclusive  power,  rcprescnta 
the  laudloida  an  ssyiug  tbat,  ''  If  the  people,  luider  way  givca  modifioa- 
tiou,  obtain  the  Bniallcst  portioD  or  particle  of  couatitutional  freedom,  it 
will  be  iiniwssiblo  for  them  to  hold  their  property/'  Burke  ridiculed 
their  fcnrs,  but  time  has  shown  thut  they  were  not  without  foaudatioD. 

As  long  as  the  United  Kingdom  was  governed  by  the  ctasaea  who 
had  acquired  capital,  the  Irish  laDdlords  were  secure.  From  1832  to 
18C7,  power  was  iu  the  bauds  of  the  middle  and  lower  middle  clauea. 
By  the  Eeforiu  Act  of  ltiC7,  power  has  beou  transferred  tu  tli«  claMes 
who  earn  aud  live  ou  weekly  wages,  or  in  other  words  to  the  Ucmocracj, 
From  tliBt  hour  the  revolution  iti  Ireland  waa  only  a  ([UCBtioa  of  sooner 
or  later.  A  handful  of  laodlonla  in  a  nation  of  pensants^  could  hardly 
hope  tp  retain  the  full  measure  of  their  proprietary  rights  whao  the 
latter  had  acquired  political  power. 

The  two  first  Parliamcnttt  elected  after  the  Beform  Act  of  1867, 
diflcred  HO  little  in  tone  und  character,  aavc  aa  to  the  Irish  element, 
from  prerious  Parliaments,  that  statesmen  on  both  aides  of  the  House 
seera  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  change.  Bnt  the 
Nfttiouttliat  party  in  Ireland  understood  its  importance,  and  more  than 
once  Mr.  Famell  and  his  followers  told  tlie  jieople  that  iliey  were  not 
without  allies,  for  they  had  the  English  democracy  at  their  back. 

Mr.  Oladstone  chnrgea  the  Opposition  with  having  failed  to  apprecietej 
when  in  oflicc,  the  meaning  of  what  was  taking  place  in  Ireland.  "  I 
do  not,'''  he  sayn,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gorst,  "  make  it  a  matter  of  severe 
eeusorc  that  the  late  Government  did  not  foresee  the  magnitude  to 
which  the  Lnnd  League  would  grow,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  would 
take  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  over  acircle  infinitely 
wider  than  has  been  touched  by  any  movement  within  the  last  fifty 
years."  It  is  difficult  to  Iwlicvc  that  these  wonU  were  apoken  by  the 
same  statesman,  w)io,  two  year»  boforu,  had  dcscrilwd  to  an  Ediubuigli 
audience  the  condition  of  Ireland  under  the  Land  League  in  the  foUov- 
ing  language : — 

"Thero  16  an  absence  of  crime  and  oiitrngp,  witli  \  goneral  s«n<io  of  comfort 
and  sati^finctioii,  such  as  hna  been  unknown  in  tlio  previous  hiMotj  ef  thn 
conntry.  I  do  net  lit-stitale  la  say,  oapecially  as  very  many  able  mea  co- 
op«i'Ctcd  with  me  in  tiie  piissing  of  that  law  (Lund  Act,  1870)— u  it  would  not 
havo  b«eu  in  laj  power  to  have  fntin«d  Mtch  a  ineuMire  witliout  nstistaaco— that 
thut  land  law  haa  been  one  of  tlie  best  i^ct^Jmcns  ofprudont,  and  at  the  same  6tne, 
benevolent  and  popular  legiflUtimi  in  our  timo,  wliilo  I  bcliev?  it  will  cnotriboee 
greatly  to  the  b<mctit  of  the  Iriah  landlord  not  less  tliAR  toth«b«D«Rt  of  th«  liisb 
tcuont." 

Three  weeks  before.  Lord  BeacoQatield  had  described  the  situatioa  in 
very  diflfereul  terms.  "  Nevertheless,"  he  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Mori- 
boroiigli,  "  a  danger  in  its  ultimate  results  scarcely  less  disastrous  than 
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pestilence  and  famine,  and  which  now  engages  year  Kxcolleocv's  anxious 
attention,  distracts  thut  country.    A  portion  ofits  popni&tton  is  attempt- 
ing to  srvcr  the   conntitntionnl  tic.  vliich   unites  it  to   (treat  Hritain   in 
that  bond  which  has  favoured   the  power  and  prosperity  of  botli."*     It 
may  he  that  Lord  BcaconsRcId  looked  too  mach  at  the  political  aide  of 
the  a[,'itatioQ,  and  failed  to  recognize  the  social  forcea  which  the  a^tators 
liad  evoked.     But  if  Lord  Jtcaconsticld  did  not  foresee  the  niag:Qitudc  of 
the  danger,  it  is  (]uitc  certain  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  seo  any  danger 
nt  all — political  or  social.      And  ytt  the  leaders  of  the  Laud  Ijengtiedid 
not  conduct  their  procerdings  in  necret.    "What  thi*j'  said  they  proclaimetl 
irom  the  housetop.     The  meetings  at  Irishtnwa  in  April,  and  at  WcaU 
port  and  Milltown  in  June,  1870,  were  pnlilic  meetings.      The  proceed- 
ings and  the  speeches  were  fully  reported  in  the  press;  and  Mr,  Gladstone, 
in  his  leisure  at  Uawardcn,  had  a  better  opportuotty  of  watching  the 
movement  and  studying   the  laD<^uage  of  its  leaders   than  had  Irf>rd 
Beacuustield  at  Downing  Street,  oppressed  with  the  eaj-e  of  an  Empire 
and  intent  upon  his  Imperial  policy.     And  if  Mr.  Gladstone  hail  gras]>ed 
the  meaning  of  the  sitnatioii  in   Ireland,  what  opportunities  he  might 
huvc  had  of  warning  the  House  that  instant  and  eflectivc:  legislation  was 
rcijuircd  to  grapple  with  it!      How  lie  could  bayc  availed  himself  of  the 
occasions  atiordcd  by  the  debates  on  Mr.  Macartuey's  Tenant  Right 
Bill  and  RJr.  Butt'*  Laud  Bill,  the  second  reading  of  which  was  mo%'cd 
by  Mr.  Shaw — both  of  these  debates  being  subsequent  to  the  meeting 
at  Irishtown ! 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  had,  during  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1879,  per- 
ceived the  goal  to  whicli  events  were  tending  in  Ireland,  of  wbat  iaiinite 
KCivicc  he  mi^^ht  have  proved  tu  the  State,  not  to  any  wlmi  a  jiowcrful 
ci*y  he  might  have  provided  for  bis  party  1  At  the  time  that  bis  cyca 
were  appBrently  closed,  there  were  a  few  who  perceived  the  full  mcaniag 
of  what  was  taking  place,  and  foresaw  what  was  coming.  Those  who 
are  fnmilinr  with  lris.h  events  are  a.ware  that  an  eminent  [»erson  whose 
sagacity  and  foresight  are  proverbial,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  the 
most  tnistcd  ad^nHcr  of  his  party,  warnctl  the  Irish  Executive  that  if 
they  allowed  the  tucctiug  to  behelda.t  Milltown,  in  the  county  of  Gulway, 
ou  Sunday,  the  loth  of  June,  1879,  the  coracr*stone  of  a  revolution,  such 
ns  this  generation  had  not  seen,  would  be  laid.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the 
same  opportunity  of  gauging  the  meaning  of  the  movement,  but  he  was 
so  intent  upon  tripping  up  the  Government  upon  their  ibreiga  policy, 
that  he  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  turn  his  attention  to  IrctaQd; 
and  even  in  his  Midlothian  eamjinign,  allhniiglt  in  the  interval  the  Land 
League  had  been  formally  founded  and  Michael  Davitt  had  been  arrested, 
he  did  not  apparently  thick  there  was  aay  ground  for  alarm.  The  result 
was  must  unfortunate,  not  to  aay  disastrous,  for  wboii  he  took  oflice  he 
was  prepared  neither  with  a  Laud  Bill  nor  yet  with  a  measure  for  tha 
restoration  of  order. 

In  his  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gorst,  on  the  4tb  of  .\pnl,  Mr.  GtadstOD 
refers  to  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  as  "baring  slipped  from  his  hao 
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ioasmtich  as  ouljr  ten  flays  were  left  for  its  renewal ;"  but  aiter 
auunuQcement  at  Eiliubui^b,  within  one  inuatb  of  bis  taking  oftice,  l\ 
"there  was  an  ahMiicc  uf  crime  uud  nulru^c,  with  a  general  senne  of 
eonifort  and  satisfactiou,  such  as  wiu  uuknown  in  the  prcrions  histonr 
»f  Ireland,"  he  would,  uader  any  circumatuiccs,  have  found  himself  in 
ft  very  peculiar  position  in  proposing  its  renewal.  Mr.  Gladstone;  hor- 
ever,  now  make*  light  of  that  Act,  dcwribiog  the  question  of  whether  it 
should  have  been  renewed  or  not  "as  iuflnilcly  small  and  insignifieant 
with  reference  to  thi»  great  social  revolulioD."  Nevertheless,  the  prnriirion 
which  tlmt  Act  contained,  renderbg  the  locality  in  which  murdcn  or 
outrages  to  the  penton  were  committed  Ituble  to  pay  compensation  ia 
respect  of  them,  made  it  a  far  more  eOectirc  instrument  for  the  prcreo* 
tion  of  such  crimes  than  is  the  present  Act. 

But  if,  even  upon  taking  office,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  recognized  that 
the  movement  iu  Ireland  was  rapidly  developing  into    a  social  rernln- 
tion,  he  would  hardly  have  aggravated  the  situation  by  introducing  the 
Compensattou  for  Disturbance  Bill,  which  was  only  intended  to  he  a 
makeshift,  which  could  have  had  no  effect  but  to  encourage  agitatioa, 
and  which  he  must  have    known  would  be  rejected  by  the    Ilonae  of 
Lords,     lliis  was  a  fatal  step,  and  made  it  a  certainty  that  ngitatton 
would   be  renewed   in    the    nntiimn  ;  and    Mr.  Pnmcll  win  not  slow  to 
take  ndvantngc  of  it.      He  sau-  that  the  Goremment  only  wanted  their 
hnud  to  be  forced,  and  acconlingly  he  enjoined  upon  the  people  at  ereij 
meeting  he  attended  that  the  measure  of  the  Land  Dill  would  be  tV 
measure  of  their  agitation.      It  suited  Mr.  Parncll'a  plans  to  attack  the 
Uouse  of  Lords  for  having  thrown  out  the  Bill,  and  to  lay  at  their  door 
the  state  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  if  the  Bill 
hod  passed  he  would  have  taken  any  steps  to  abate  the  agitation,     'ffce 
Government,  to  thoir  discredit,  adopted  Mr.  Pamell's  tactics,  and  excosed 
the  agitation  on  the   ground  that  it   was  the  direct   result  of  the  Bill 
having  been  rejected.      If  Mr,  Forstcr,  who  repeated  this  chaise  both 
iu   Parliament  and   at  Bradford,  had  studied  the  records  of  the  moTC- 
mcuts  of  the    Land  League   in  1879,  he  would  have  known  thnt  Ibff 
leaders  of  the  League  would  never  have  accepted  such  a  measure  u 
anyttiiog  but  an  inceutivc  to  renewed  action,  and  if  he  waa  aenons  ti 
alleging  tlie  rejection  of  the  Bill  as   the  cause  of  the  agitation  in  tk 
autumn  of  1880,  his  Jkilurc  in  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  cease*  to  be 
a  matter  of  surprise. 

At  la»t  Parliament  met  to  pass  coerctou,  and  the  Bill  for  the  Betia 
Protection   of  Person  and   Property   in  Ireland  become  law.     It  wM 
however,   ia   its   inception    doomed   to   failure.     If  a  ComtitfltiMuI 
Government   cannot  govern  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitulien,  »i^ 
seekit   for  exccptioual   powers,  it  is  obvious  tliat  these  powers  miiif  i* 
independent  of  the  Coustitulion.      Coercion  restrained  by  the  CoiaWs- 
tion  is  like  a  stroug  man  in  irons — it  is  terrible  in  form  buthanaltwi' 
reality.      Such  was  and  luch  is  the  Coercion  Act  of  1881.     Biai«c* 
even  as  it  was  it  might  not  have  been  ineffectual  if  in  better  bio'*' 
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Mr.  Gibsou  lia^  described,  in  liJs  alutcsmauUke  speech  on  the  Address  m 
auswer  to  the  Sjiecch  from  the  Throne,  how  there  came  a  lull  in  the 
(tKitatioD,  and  a  cessation  from  outrages,  upon  the  mere  annoiinecmCDt 
that  the  Kill  had  passed.  But  Mr.  Forster  had  donned  the  lion's  skin, 
and  the  icniiostiu'e  Hoon  became  appnrent.  Under  coercion,  as  admiuis- 
tered  by  the  Chief  Sccrctarj",  the  agitatioD  grew  and  prospered.  Here 
and  there  a  "  village  tyrant^'  was  arrested  and  attained  niartvrdom. 
At  last  the  Land  Bill  passed  the  Comiuous,  and  in  sheer  despair,  aud  ia 
the  helicf  that  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  Government  irould  declare 
the  linml  League  illegal  aud  render  coercion  etfecti\-e,  tlie  landlords 
of  Irelnad  brought  all  the  pressure  the^  could  bear  upon  the  House 
of  Lords  to  pa«  tbe  BUI.     Tiie  seqnel  is  before  iis. 

Within  a  time  shorter  than  he  could  have  dreamed  possible^  Dcvoy 
has  seca  the  corner-stone  of  his  policy  firmly  laid.  **  No pavtij  or  cotnln- 
nation  of  parties  in  Iri-tand  can  ever  hope  to  win  the  support  of  the  miyont^ 
of  the  people  except  it  honestly  proposes  a  radical  reform  of  the  Land 
Siftlent."  These  werahis  words  in  December,  1878,  and  within  three  years 
the  landlords  have  hccn  di!>cBtahlish<sI  and  in  p.art  disendowed,  and  their 
position  has  berome  intolerable.  Prom  owners  they  have  been  con- 
verted into  anmiitaiits,  and  their  annuities  are  unsaleable.  The  tenants 
■will  not  buy  upon  the  terms  offered  by  the  .-Vet,  end  there  are  do  other 
buyers.  Creditors  will  »()on  become  impaLicut.  Mortgagees  will  call 
is  their  loans,  and  it  will  aot  be  possible  to  avert  ruin  from  thousands 
of  families. 

]t  is  surpribing  that  when  the  Sill  was  pas-iis;;  through  Parliament 
these  contingcneies  were  not  auliciputed,  and  timt  the  Opposition  did 
not  direct  their  energies  to  providing  for  them.  Much,  however,  is  to 
be  hoped  from  the  imp<jrtftiit  resolution  which  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith  intends 
to  move  at  an  early  date,  and  which  is  in  these  terms,  "That  further 
legislation  in  imptiratiTcly  reqiiiaitc  to  provide  increased  facilities  to 
enable  tenants  to  acquire  the  freehold  of  the  land  in  their  occupation.'' 
Mr.  Smith's  highcliaractcr  and  reputation  for  sound  sense  and  judgment 
render  him  |ieculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  mover  of  this  resolution,  and  if  lie 
can  Batisfy  Parliaiueut  and  the  country  that  its  object  can  he  attained 
without  imposing  additioual  burthens  upon  the  British  faxpayen,  it 
seems  hariliy  pussibic  fur  the  Governmcut  to  refuse  to  amend  the 
Purchase  Clauees  of  the  Liuid  Act. 

It  cannot,  huncvcr,  be  too  plainly  atatcd  that  the  tenants  will  not 
buy  unless  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money  is  advanced  by  the  State, 
and  further,  that  even  with  this  condition,  they  will  not  buy  unk-ttg  there 
IB  a  Bubitantial  diiference  between  the  amount  of  the  annual  inKtalment 
aud  the  judicial  rent. 

Assuming  that  the  State  will  advance  the  whole  amount,  it  is  hanlly 
fOflsiblo  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  landlords  can  exceed  twenty 
years'  purchase  of  the  judicial  rent,  inasmuch  as  taking  even  the  longest 
period  for   repayment  that  Parliament  would  sanction,  tlic  difference 
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between  llic  iofltaltccut  aud  the  judicial  rent  would  nolj  if  it  exceeded 
that  amount,  be  HufScivnt  to  mduee  biiu  to  buy.  But  if  tbe  landlordi 
were  paid  by  dtbcutures  bt-ariiig  3J  per  cent,  iotcrmt,  which  they  cwulJ 
acll  at  n  substuutial  prcmiutn ;  nud  if  tlic  trustees  of  their  !«ttlctiinitaj 
were  Kiveu  'wider  powers  of  invcstmcut  than  tbcy  have  at  present,  tbaj 
lots  of  income  would  not  be  great,  and  would  be  as  notbiug  comt 
with  the  acnae  of  security  from  further  inroads  upon  their  property,  and 
their  immunity  from  wlat  has  not  hecu  suflicicntiy  considered — tho^ 
inevitable  iucrease  of  local  taxation.  It  is  certain  that  the  tenant  nill 
not  buy  at  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the  judicial  rent,  if  the  State 
requires  him  to  repay  the  luuii  within  35  yean,  or  in  other  word%  taking 
the  value  of  niouey  tu  be  3i  per  cent.,  charges  him  5  per  cent,  thereon, 
because  in  this  case  the  annual  instalment  would  esactly  equal  the  rent, - 
and  the  tenant  would  have  to  pay  besides  the  landlord's  share  of  tlisl 
county  cess.  But  if  the  State  were  to  extend  the  period  of  repayment 
to  siity  years,  charging  him  only  4  per  cent,  on  tbe  loau,  it  would  be 
clearly  to  his  advautagc  to  buy.  Thus,  if  the  rent  is  £50,  the  purchase- 
money  would  be  £i,000,  on  which  interest  at  4  per  cent,  would  be  £lO,j 
or  !iO  per  cent,  under  the  rent.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  tliej 
tenants,  as  a  body,  would  purchase  even  on  sacb  favourable  condilionstj 
aa,  owinfi;  to  their  present  state  of  demoralization,  they  believe  bcfowl 
long  tlicy  will  obtain  another  slice  of  the  landlords'  property.  Moreover, , 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  No  Rent  party  would  advise  thecu  i 
not  to  purchase  on  such  term^. 

But  if  the  State  is  willing   to  advance  the  whole  of  the  purchaiis; 
money,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  itself  become  the  [airchaacT.f 
The  annual  instalments  might  be  converted  into  a  Laud  Tax  cxtinf^isb- 
able  within  a  ftxed  period,  and  for  the  payment  of  which  the  Barony  of 
some  other  nren  of  the  county  should  be  made  nitimately  liable — a  plan 
calculated  to  make  every  ratepayer   a  determined  opponent  of  the  Nfl] 
Kent  policy. 

It  cannot  be  seriously  urged  that  the  State  would   be  a  loser  by  (bs  j 
transaction.      Kcnt«  were  as  well  paid  in  Ireland  before  thu  agitation 
they  were   in  England.      £vcu   now  they  are   being   paid    over  a  largfl 
portion  of  the  country,  and  it  is  morally  certain  that,  when  the  reigtt  of 
terror  has  been  hron^ht  to  an  end — ns  brought  to  an  end  it  must  be,  if] 
the  Government  desire  to  retain  office — the  judicial  reuta  will  be  aswcU, 
paid  as  the  old  rents  had  been.     Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  the  Time$  (^| 
the  1 1th  of  April,  advocates,  with  the  view  "to  rcmoring  the  encouragf- 
roent  to  outrage,"  that  rents,  "when  justly  fixed,"  should   be  collectfil ' 
by  a  summary  process, "  which,"  be  adds, "  would  be  no  more  a  dcporliu'' 
from  principle  than  is  the  Land  Act  itself."    If,  under  certain  conditi(Ui> 
the  collection  by  summary  proc(!ss  of  rents  payable  to  one  class  of  lii'  ^ 
community  is  Jnstitiable,  it  is  more  so  when  the  rents  take  tlie  form  «f  fl 
a  tax  payable  to  the  State  as  representing  every  class.  ^ 

There  are  doubtless  some  landlords — the  large  proprietor*— who  li«« 
no  wish  to  k11,  who  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future,  and  lAo  preTcf 
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lo  throw  in  tlieir  lot  witli  their  conntry.  It  would  be  well,  indeed, 
that  such  should  stay.  Tor  tliem  there  is  a  brighter  day  in  store 
than  has  ever  yet  beeu,  if  they  wilt  but  recognize  their  altered  position, 
and  heartily  Join  liuuda  with  the  people  But  thcu  they  mu£t  re- 
member that  there  are  more  iuipoirt&nt  uiatters  iu  the  world  thaa  fox- 
hujitiiig,  and  that  the  County  Board  room  la  the  best  tmining- school 
for  Westminster. 

It  would  he  idle,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  creation  of  a  peasant 
proprietary,  such  as  Mr.  Smith's  resolution  aims  at,  would  turn  "  the 
dreary  moorland  aud  tlie  barren  shore"  into  a  garden,  or  bring  pros- 
perity to  the  wilds  and  wastes  of  Counanght.  For  the  problem  of  the 
West  there  eau  be  but  ouc  sotutiou — emigration  of  large  masses  of  the 
people,  wisely,  kindly,  aud  hberally  promotetl  by  the  State.  But  it  is 
just  for  this  condition  of  things  that  it  becomes  all  important  to  allow 
the  landlords  an  opportunity  of  selling — not,  however,  to  the  occupiers, 
but  to  the  State.  As  owner,  the  State  coultl  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  question  of  emigration  than  in  any  other  capacity. 

Apart  fi'om  the  moral  obligation  which  the  Empire  is  under  to  provide  & 
mcaaa  of  escape  to  the  landlords  from  the  intolerable  position  in  which  they 
have  been  placed  by  Imperial  legislation,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  to  the  Empire  of  (illowing  them  to  go.  With  the  land- 
lords forcwl  to  remain  it  will  not  he  in  the  power  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment to  carry  any  of  the  measures  whicli  are  the  logical  consequences 
of  tlic  "radical  reform  of  the  land  system,"  and  which  arc  necessary  to 
remove  any  just  ground  for  further  agitation,  because  it  is  certain  that 
the  House  of  Lords  would  reject  any  measure  tending  to  make  the 
position  of  the  present  race  of  landlords  more  unendurable  than  it  is. 
But  if  the  landlords  were  permitted  to  retire.  Parliament  might  forth- 
with, and  without  the  aid  of  the  Cloture,  proceed  to  give  Ireland  s 
complete  system  of  Loral  Onvernment,  providing  for  the  ailministrntiun 
of  the  counties  by  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  and  establishing 
a  Central  Authority  calculated  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  empowered  to  give  effect  to  all  measures  of  local  importance. 
Then,  with  the  franchises  of  both  countries  assimilated,  and  with  a  body 
of  representatives  expressing  the  wishes  of  the  people,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  English  mumlien  to  iuten'cuc  in  Irish  debates  at  tlie  instance 
and  in  the  iiiterc<it)i  of  a  particular  class. 

True  there  will  still  be  left  the  chimera  of  jxiUtiral  independence ; 
but  Ulster  will  never  desert  the  Empire,  nnd  English  parties  arc  all 
agreed  in  this — that  there  cran  be  no  con(»sNiou  here.  Xor  is  it  con- 
ceivable that,  having  obtained  for  their  country  all  that  as  patriots  and 
statesmen  they  could  desire,  men  so  able  aud  ambitious  as  the  leaders 
of  the  Irish  Party  would  continue  to  chcriHh  a  meaningless  hatred  of 
Eugland,  or  coniient  to  surrender  their  privilege  of  sittiug  in  the  oldest 
assembly  of  freemen  in  the  world. 

R.  W.  A.  Howies. 
3  ci2 


PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  REBELLION  IN' 

IRELAND. 


ALL  public  questions  arc  dov  for  the  time  swallowed  ap  i 
which  deuiatiils  the  undiridfd  &tteution  and,  what  ia  c 
more  importauce,  the-  concentnited  will,  of  Parliameat.  There  »  D4 
exaggeration  iu  Kiying  that  the  thrrr  Ci^ltic  and  Roman  Catholic 
I'mrintrea  of  Ireland  are  in  a  ttate  of  rcbelhoti.  Tbnt  t^rm  is  applicable 
to  anj:  or^auixcd  resistance  to  lav  and  GoTirnment  on  a  large  scale; 
by  whatever  tnpans  it  may  be  carried  on,  whether  bj  an  array  id  Iht 
field,  by  guerilla  wai-farr,  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  by  widespread 
connpiracy,  tcrrorianij  and  assasai nation.  It  is  true,  that  the  objects  of 
tbc  people  hare  up  to  this  time  been,  cot  political  but  agrariaD,  — 
though  with  Ihvir  agruriaiiism  is  combined  a  hatred  of  England  whicli  I 
has  l)ccn  irstilled  into  them  by  all  whu  have  their  car,  and  which  roata 
laudlonls  who  are  ZugHshmcQ  doubly  the  marks  of  their  hostility.  But 
the  objects  of  the  leaders  are  politicu) ;  they  seek,  with  little  diiigoise, 
while  their  American  confederates  seek  without  any  disguise  at  all,  tiii; 
overthrow  of  the  GorcniiDcut  aud  the  disruption  of  tbc  commonwcaltli ; 
into  tliis  channel  tbcy  strive  to  turn  the  current  of  agrarian  discootcct; 
and  in  order  that  the  political  rebellion  nisy  not  lack  aliment  tlicy  Ou 
their  utmost  lu  bring  about  Ihc  miscarriage  of  the  Laud  Act.  They 
receive  their  supplies  from  the  Fenians  of  the  United  States,  with  whoiu 
they  arc  completely  identified,  aud  who  opeuly,  though  nndcr  the 
shelter  of  a  neutral  ilag.  carry  ou  war  against  Knglaud,  bating  tnicc 
made  armed  incursions  into  bet  Canadian  territory.  Tbc  language  of 
the  leaders  and  that  of  their  Prew,  burning  with  a  furious  and  almott 
iuBane  hatred,  not  of  any  particular  law  or  any  partictilar  minirt^. 
but  of  Great  liritain  and  the  llrili»h  people,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  tbeir 
sentiments  or  as  to  the  object  of  their  operations.  GoremiDeutt 
then,  is  called   i:pon  to  net  as  in  case  of  rebellion,  not  shrinking  Etod 
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tlie  use  of  extraordinary  powers  necessary  to  rcaloro  the  ascoridftiicy  of 
Uw  any  more  tLau  it  would  shrink  from  usiug  the  extraordinary  power 
nccess&ry  to  save  the  national  indcpendcuce  in  CMC  of  foreign  invasion, 
to  wtiicb  indeed  the  Aiucric^nu  ))an  of  tliJH  Irish  iiisurrcL-tiou  ie  eloscly 
akin.  No  priiicij)Ie  of  liberty  is  brokt-n  or  imperiled  by  action  the 
sole  end  of  which  is  to  uphold  the  Uw.  To  talk  about  being  governed 
by  the  "  public  opinion"  of  rebel  districts  waging  war  on  ua  by  murder 
and  destruction  of  [iru|M:rty,  is  almost  n»  prcpostcniu^  iia  it  would  bo  to 
talk  about  being  governed  by  the  opinion  of  &n  invader.  It  is  so  at 
le&!<t  unless  those  who  hold  tbiii  langnngc  have  m&dc  up  tbcir  minda 
thiit  the  object  of  the  iiunrrectiou — that  is  to  say,  the  severance  of 
Irelniid  from  Great  Bnttiiii' — iaonc  which  ought  to  be  conceded,  or  the 
dsmand  for  which  ought  to  be  entcrtsincd  ;  and.  if  such  in  their  opinion 
they  are  bound  by  tbeir  duty  lo  iheir  country,  lu  stal<^'smen  or  journalists, 
fraukly  to  avow  it,  and  not  to  undertake  to  advise  the  nation  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  rcprcasiou  of  disuuiou,  with  diauniou  or 
doubts  about  the  righteoosncss  and  wisdom  of  maintaining  the  union 
lurking  in  their  own  breasts.  I  have  heard  it  more  than  once  and  at 
lennt  half  in  earnest  proposed  to  let  Irclniid  go  and  see  what  !>be  would 
be  when  left  to  hergclf,  after  which  abe  would  soon  he  eager  to  retiini. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  dishonour,  it  ia  hardly  a  triumph  of  practical 
atatcsmansbip  to  allow  a  part  of  the  eommuitity  to  become  a  political 
chaos  in  onler  to  bring  it  to  tts  svusea.  \Vc  should  perhaps  get  back 
Ireland,  but  in  what  condition?  England  and  Scotland  would  not 
stand  by  for  a  month  and  see  the  things  which  would  take  place  in 
Ireland  if  she  were  cait  ndrift. 

M'c  must  ask,  too,  how  those  who  bid  us  l»e  governed  by  the  public 
opinion  of  Ireland  in  Irish  affairs,  as  wc  are  governed  by  the  public 
opinion  of  Kcotlaiid  in  Scotch  ailairs,  propose  to  secure  the  free  exprea- 
sion  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland  against  the  soraenbat  drastic  coercion 
of  the  Land  League? 

Action  ought  to  bo  prompt  as  well  a&  resolute.  Bad  aa  the  outrages 
are,  worse  still  are  the  state  of  moral  and  social  anarchy,  the  recklessness 
iit  nheddiug  blood,  the  habit  of  sympathizing  with  crime,  the  disregard  of 
contracts  and  of  the  rights  of  property,  into  which  the  country  is  evidently 
sinking.  There  will  aoon  be  such  mistdiicf  done  in  this  way,  as  it  will 
take  the  highest  stalCEniaiiahip  half  a  ccuturj-  to  undo. 

Force,  it  has  been  said,  is  no  remedy.  It  is  no  remedy  for  defects  in 
laws  or  institutions;  hut  it  is  the  only  remedy'  for  anarchy  or  rebellion. 
Force  used  for  the  purpose  of  UNur|»atiou  or  despotic  rule  hn^  nolluug 
ia  commou  with  force  used  iu  an  emergency  by  a  free  commonwealth 
to  compel  submiulou  to  law.  Suhmi&siou  to  the  law  as  it  exists,  coupled 
with  full  power  of  discussion,  nud  of  voting  for  amendment,  ia  tlic  per* 
lect  eatatc  of  freemen,  and  the  ouly  mode  in  wliich  progresa  can  be 
coml]iiicil  with  order.  Ireland  is  politically  behind  Kngland  and  ^Scot- 
lai:d ;  some  of  h^-r  people  in  certain  districts  ore  actual  snvtigefl,  and 
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•imnira^jiac  malignaut  paisioiis  have  Ijceo  oiltivateil  by  a  clynaAin 
'}U.i@"'UII  tlif  most  euthmiaslic  Liberal  cannot  deuy,  uules-s  he  rcgardj 
tbcTilcst  murder,  general  Kympathy  with  Uie  murderers,  and  cntdngoif 
cows'  udd>ars  as  unioiportant  »yinpt<>m8,  nor  cau  lie  refuse  to  recognise 
tbc  practical  coiisf-(]iicncc»  of  the  fact.  Ireland  is  bciiij:;  gradually  lifted 
np  to  tbc  level  of  her  partners,  end  accustomed  to  sclf-^orernment; 
but  from  time  to  time,  under  pressure  of  distress  or  iJie  excite- 
ment of  deiuftgogueB,  the  auBrchie  tenduncies  of  her  people  break  out 
again,  and  it  ia  necessary  to  ubh  a  curtain  means  of  force  in  order  to 
bring  her  buck  into  the  path  of  law.  Those  who  would  indulge  her  in 
law  ]f.tsiie»5,  Ijc  they  Irish  agitators  or  British  sympathizers,  are  bcr 
deadliest  cuemies,  and  ttic  destroyers  of  her  sole  hope  of  salvation. 
Their  counsels  tend  ultimately  to  a  reign  of  force,  indeed ;  for  that,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  the  end  of  anarchy.  This  is  said  of  the  Celtic 
provinces :  let  Diauniouists  never  forget  the  existence  of  l?Ister. 

When  anarchy  or  rebellion  breaks  out,  to  put  it  down  ia  the  Srst 
object— concessions  must  come  afterwanls,  though  the  Govcrument  may 
well  be  Buataincd  in  the  performance  of  its  hitter  duty,  by  the  con- 
sclousucss  that  whtu  that  duty  is  done,  it  means  to  gruut  all  that  cau  be 
reasou&bly  graatc<l.  Motions  for  the  extension  of  the  Purchase  Clauaes, 
or  other  improrcmcnta  of  the  Land  Act,  may  be  in  season  to-raorrow: 
the  repression  of  murderous  anarchy  is  the  work  of  to-day.  Propos^ 
to  buy  thepulitieal  alhance  of  the  League  out  of  the  public  purse,  under 
the  guise  of  voting  indcmuitics  to  landlords,  arc  treason  to  the  country. 
.•Vny  further  tompering  with  the  qui-stiou  at  present  cau  only  prolong 
unscttlcmcnt,  and  npeii  to  the  Leaguers  fresh  Tistus  of  stiocessful  agita- 
tion. Nor  is  parleying  with  rebels  of  much  use,  even  thoil|^  yon 
may  rcBpcct  their  motives,  more  than  it  is  possible  to  respect  the  molives 
of  men  whose  mouths  are  full  of  ruQiauly  iuvcetivc  and  reckless  false- 
hoods. 

The  Government  is  Parliament,  of  which  the  Executive  is  merely  the 
minister,  uuahle  to  pursue  any  course  of  policy,  above  all  a  policy  of 
repres8iou>  without  its  ap]irohation  and  support.  In  former  times,  the 
memory  of  which  still  haunts  our  political  imagiuutious,  the  supreme 
power  was  the  Cro«u  with  its  Council,  by  which  the  i'arliamcut  was 
summoned,  as  the  rcpreacutation  of  the  people,  to  give  ndvice  and  grant 
supplies.  Now  Parlianicnt  is  the  supreme  power,  and  upon  its  slrcugth, 
its  wisdom,  its  patriotism,  its  unanimity,  tlio  issue  of  the  preseui  struggle 
for  national  unity  depends.  In  its  party  diviaious  audintrigues  aloec 
lias  lain  the  strength  of  Irish  rcsi-stan cc,  which  would  cower  at  otwe 
before  its  united  power  and  will,  but  which  will  not  rower  while  it  6ndn, 
or  hopes  to  hod,  a  large  body  of  English  and  Scotch  31embers  of  Parlia- 
ment ready  to  dally  with  it,  to  march  with  it  into  the  lobby,  aad 
practieaUy  to  help  it  iu  cuttiug  the  sinews  of  the  usceulivc.  Unhappily 
party  feeling  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  run  so  high  as  it  does 
now  since  the  battle  between  Free  l^ade  and  Protection.     Uatrcd  of 
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the  Prime  Minister  in  mauy  breasts  swallows  up  regard  for  the  country. 
The  House  of  Lorils  tbiuks  of  uuibiug  but  the  iutere«t  df  laiitlloi-Js, 
unless  it  be  the  recovery  of  a  legislative  power  which  the  uation  must 
be  ID  its  dotugc  to  give  bock.  Of  the  two  leaders  of  Oppositiou,  one  is 
recklessly  ambitious,  the  othi^r  is  too  weak  to  keep  Uis  fuHoTTCrs  iu  the 
path  of  honour :  both  arc  incapable  of  acting  as  n  patriotic  leader  of 
Oppositiou  like  Peel  would  have  ^ted  iu  the  prescuce  of  nationnJ  peril. 
Nor  is  one  side  only  to  blamo.  Nothing  surely  couJd  be  more  un- 
fortunate than  the  deteimiuatiou  to  force  on  tlie  Cloture  as  a  party 
measure,  and  thus  to  provoke  a  desperate  faction  fight,  besides  straiuiug 
the  nlle^iauec  of  the  Liberal  psj-ty,  at  the  niuuieut  wheu  union  wns 
indispeusablc  to  the  public  safety.  Some  of  us  arc  growiug  sceptical 
about  the  party  system  altogether,  and  our  doubts  arc  likely  to  he 
increased  by  what  is  now  going  ou ;  but  all  must  admit  that  unless  at 
moments  of  public  peril  like  the  prciout,  party  objects  can  be  made  to 
gire  way  to  uatioual  objects,  the  system  stsuds  eoudemued. 

A  uew  and  siuiater  fact  in  British  politico  is  the  growth  iu  great 
English  aud  Scotch  constitnencics  of  an  Irish  clement  exercising  tlie 
disproportionate  power  whicli  belongs  to  all  compact  aud  self-seeking 
minorities  under  the  party  system.  1  suspect  this  inilucncca  the  con- 
duct of  some  ISnglish  poUticians  more  than  they  are  themselves  oware. 
Tlic  next  election  will  show  whether  the  Eeglish  and  Scotch  constitu- 
encies arc  able  to  oppose  a  patriotic  rcsEataucc  to  the  imposition  of  the 
Irish  yoke, 

CoercioLj  we  are  told,  has  failed.  Those  who  say  so  surely  cannot 
mean  that  the  cause  of  union  and  order  woolt)  have  been  better  oQ'  with 
a  i^bcl  goTcmmcnt  supplanting  that  of  the  nation,  and  six  hundred 
conspirators  at  large.  Coercion,  or  as  it  would  properly  be  called 
repression,  has  failed  to  complete  its  work,  because  it  has  itself  been 
incomplete.  To  have  to  resort  to  it  at  all  is  a  hat«ful  necessity,  but 
when  that  necessity  arises,  no  principle  is  saved  by  Htoppirig  short  of 
un  cfTective  measure.  The  suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  might  have 
been  followed  by  suspension  of  trial  by  jury  in  agrarian  cases,  aud  by 
the  institution  of  a  trustworthy  court.  Jm-y  trial  has  atU-trly  broken 
down,  and  its  collapse  bus  proclaimed  immunity  for  crime,  aud  hccuse 
for  a  lawless  t}'raimy  of  murder.  To  cltog  to  a  form  of  trial  when  it 
has  ceased  to  answer  the  ends  of  justice  is  surely  the  merest  supersti- 
tiuu.  The  argument  under  which  the  superstitJuu  veils  itHcIf  is  that  it 
in  not  B  oourt  that  is  wanting  but  evidence.  Tlie  other  day  a  ruffian 
was  iiosititely  identified  by  his  victim,  yet  the  juiy  would  not  convict. 
But  how  can  witnesses  be  expected  to  come  forward,  in  a  reign  of 
agrarian  terror,  when  they  know  tUat  their  testimony  will  go  for  nothing, 
aud  that  tbcy  will  be  left  to  the  veugcaucc  of  the  accused  ?  To  provide 
a  court  which  can  be  trusted,  ou  proper  evidence,  to  convictof  murder  is 
the  plain  du^  of  the  commaoity,  and  if  the  duty  is  neglected,  on  the 
head  of  the  coimuuDity  rests  the  guilt  and  the  shame.     A  poor  boy  of 
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■erentieet],  merely  for  doing  what  tlic  law  bids  him  do  for  his  emplovfr,  w 
vaylaid,  hia  skull  is  beaten  in  with  stunea,  his  mother  is  wounded  in 
trying  to  save  him,  while  a  crowd  stauds  couniviDg  if  not  applauding. 
"For  this  we  are  told  the  only  n?medy  is  patience,  in  vhich  the  boy 
and  his  mother  are  iuvited  to  participate.  To  leave  such  things  un- 
punished is  a  greater  disgmco  to  a  antioa  than  the  loss  of  any  battle, 
aad  the  reason  why  such  things  are  lull  unpunished,  if  we  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter,  is  mainly  want  of  political  cournge.  Ireland 
is  Vftllowing  in  sympntby  with  crime,  and  the  Mily  vay  of  redeeming 
her  is  to  let  her  see  the  face  of  jn*tiee  as  she  wmdd  see  it  in  a  judicial 
commissiou  well  selected  and  presided  orer  by  au  eminent  judge.  The 
linit  good  reeuU  of  the  measure  would  he  a  gaoI-delivcry  of  all  tlic 
Suspects,  whom  it  ts  becoming  scandalous  to  hold  lou^r  without  trial, 
while  it  would  be  futile,  and  wona  than  futile,  to  send  them  for  trial 
before  juries  of  their  accomplices. 

The  Uiiittd  Irhhman  has  been  seised.  Unt  the  reppesaion  of  tli» 
journalism  of  murder  ought  hardly  to  hare  stopped  there.  It  is  commoa 
justice  to  ttie  ignorant  people  to  save  them  firom  incitemcnta  to  crime. 
Nobody  wantfl  to  prevent  the  expression  of  anything  worthy  of  thcnamr, 
of  ]>olitipal  opiniuu  ;  let  the  Union  and  tLc  Act  of  Union,  as  well  as  the 
Laud  question,  be  freely  debated;  let  the  safety-ralvd  of  political  dis- 
cumon  remain  perfectly  open.  But  incitement  to  roWwrv  and  murder 
is  robhpry  and  murder,  and  ought  to  he  put  down. 

Parliumeat  has  broken  through  all  ordinary  principle  to  meet  what 
is  deemed  a  State  nrrr.<<si[y  Ijy  ciuting  down  renta.  It  is  now  bound  to 
secure  to  the  landlords  what  is  Irft.  and  if  it  doc*  not  shonr  itself 
determined  to  do  so,  it  will  Tcry  soon  be  called  upon  to  deal  vitli  luiotber, 
and  perhaps  more  formidable,  agitation.  The  most  summary  process  of 
eulk'i'tion  would  uul  be  a  greater  iiiiiuvatiou  than  the  Land  Act  itself. 
Agrarian  crime  v.'\\\  cease  when  it  is  seep  to  be  fruitless,  aad 
matters  may  perhdiis  soon  return  to  their  ordinary  course.  Repression, 
when  just  and  resolute,  is  brlL-f.  This  is  iml  suid  out  of  love  of  ibo 
Irish  landlords,  who  arc  had  clients,  and  whose  general  failure  to  perform 
their  dutira  lias  maile  their  property  as  difEcull  fur  the  State  to  defend  as 
any  property  can  Ije.  but  the  notional  faith  is  pledged  by  the  Xaad 
Act,  and  the  pledge  mnst  he  redeemed. 

A  pL'euliar  and  dangeiTins  feature  of  the  present  rebellion  is  its 
prcauiitutiuii  ill  the  Huuse  of  Comnious,  wbere  it  has  been  openly  and 
avowedly  stnYiug  to  paralyze  legislation  and  government.  The  Cltitare 
is  a  poor  safcgui:rd,  because  the  Obstructiouists  may  evade  it  simply 
by  dillusiiig  their  opL-rutious  over  pi*ucedurc  iu  general.  The  proper 
remedy  appears  to  be  the  suspennon  of  the  representation  of  proclaimed 
districts.  If  a  loyal  English  constituency  has  iti  rcprcReutation  sus- 
pended for  corruption,  of  which  only  a  portion  of  its  members  i*  guilty, 
why  should  not  we  suspend  the  representation  of  an  Irish  constituency 
which,  in  avowed  defiance  of   the  law,  electa  by  acclamation  a  lou 
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convicted  of  trea8on<fetony,  and  neiitls  Lim  to  Parliament  to  tliwart  and 
obstruct  tie  natioiia.!  councils  in  the  interest  of  a  rcljolltou  ?  Parlia- 
iDcrii,  ns  va.<  saPd  before,  is  now  the  supreme  government,  and  rebellion 
cau  no  more  he  allowed  to  sit  tlierc  than  it  could  have  been  ntlowed  to 
sit  iu  tbu  Privr  Cuutidl  in  former  days. 

Another  prciiliar  feature  of  the  rebellion  is  its  foreign  bwc  of  opera- 
tions. This  is  aUo  a  serious  clrntcnt  of  jxTiil,  and  an  additional 
reason  for  the  prompt  and  resolute  action  which  Tould  bring  the 
crisis  to  an  end.  Not  that  tlicrc  is  any  danger  of  Tar  with  the 
United  States;  threats  of  that  kind  arc  mere  platform  thunder;  but 
therL-  is  danger  of  increased  encouragement  to  Irish  rebellion,  and  of 
increased  cnibarrasHmciit  to  our  GovtMnmcnt.  The  native  Americans 
io  gouvral,  su  far  as  I  hare  been  able  to  read  their  sentiments,  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  Fcuians;  they  kunw  tlic  defects  of  the  Irish 
churactcr ;  they  remember  the  <:oiidu(;t  of  the  Irish  in  their  own  Civil 
Wsr  ;  ihey  cannot  niali  to  Iibtc  their  flag  sullied  and  their  soil  jiollutcd 
by  sheltering  a  vrnr  of  assassination.  Scccssiou  has  cured  them  of  in- 
diBcrimiuate  sympathy  with  rebellion,  aud  they  can  understand  our 
defence  of  our  Union  against  savagery  aa  tbcy  defended  theira  against 
slavery.  But  tLc  politicians  intrigue  with  the  Irish;  and  the  Protec- 
tionists, of  whom  the  late  Chief  Secretary  was  a  leader,  are  just 
now  specially  lemptird  to  encourage  a  sptritcd  foreign  [lolicy. 
h'oreigucrs  landiug  in  a  country  with  ivIiicU  their  government  is 
at  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  kiudlc  civil  war,  arc  on  a  level 
with  pirates,  whose  doom  they  deserve  to  share;  and  the  sooner  this 
is  made  clear  to  tUcm  and  to  their  friends  tlic  better. 

Opiuiou  is  weuJceued  in  dealing  with  Irish  insurrection  by  compunctioa 
for  past  misgovcrijuiccit,  though  the  political  memory  of  the  Irish  them- 
aelves,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  conduct  towards  the  fracners  of  the 
Laud  Act,  is  nut  ^o  loiij;.  But  is  Ireland  to  be  chartered  in  perjHstual 
anarchy  because  in  bygone  times  she  was  misgoverned  ?  Italy  and  Spain 
Imvc  been  mi^ftovorned  more  recently  thnii  Ireland.  As  soon  as  England 
had  herself  obtained  felf-goTcninimit  by  the  llcforni  Hill  of  18J2,  in- 
deed even  before  that,  and  as  soon  as  public  opinion  had  awakened  and 
begun  to  prevail,  Ireland  felt  the  full  Ijciicfit  of  the  change,  and  since 
that  time  not  only  has  she  not  been  oppressed,  she  has  been  specially  con- 
sidered and  indulged.  8lic  is  even  in  some  danger  of  being  led  to  assume 
that  the  consequences  of  her  thriftlessoess  arc  always  to  be  averted  at  the 
expense  of  Euglish  and  Scotch  thrift.  The  reckless  mnltiplicalion  of  the 
race,  which  the  religious  system  encourages,  nnd  which  is  the  root 
of  calamity,  not  to  be  plucked  up  by  any  cbnugcs  of  laud  tenure, 
would  soon  add  immeasurably  to  the  sum  of  "  Irish  wrongs,"  if  Great 
Britain  did  not  find  employment  Cor  hundreds  of  iLousands  of  Irish 
in  bcr  factories,  and  homes  for  millions  in  colonics  of  licr  founda- 
tion. The  historic  woes  of  Ireland  were  a  part  of  those  of  Christendom, 
and  bad  their  source,  first  iu  mediaeval  conquest,  then  in  the  attempts 
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of  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  [lowera — of  whicb  Ireland  was  an  unbappf 
retainer — to  extirpate  the  Rcformatiou.  They  are  fast  becomiiig  tbe 
capital  of  political  sharpens. 

This  crisis  has  rcTca)i:d  the  weakness  of  hybrid  iiutltutiDiu.  CdmmM- 
wealtha  do  not  shrink  irom  asKcrticg  their  unitjj  upholding  Bgoinit 
treason  the  interest  of  the  commimity,  and  eonopelling  all  to  obey  the 
Inw.  If  vuu  asked  an  Americaii  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  for  what 
he  was  fightiug,  he  would  tcU  you,  for  the  law.  The  United  States 
feared  not  to  put  down  rebellion.  Switzerland,  when  her  Union  was 
assailed  hr  the  Somlcrhimd,  did  not  bow  to  the  opiiiiou  of  the  seceding 
Cantonn,  hut  coerced  thtitn,  and  scut  the  Jesuits  over  the  frontier.  She 
has  not  been  the  lest  free. 

Liberals  shrink  from  what  they  call  coercing  a  nation.  It  is  with  a 
coDBpiracyj  and  a  couspiruey  having  its  real  base  in  a  foreign  country, 
not  with  a  nation,  that  they  have  to  deal.  If  tlie  veil  could  be  raiiied, 
wc  should  pixilHiblj'  aec  that  the  mass  of  tlic  Irisli  people  were  'slaves 
and  victiraa  rather  than  members  of  the  secret  societies.  On  both  sidct 
of  the  Atlantic  alike,  the.  Irish  character,  with  all  ita  attractiveness  ii 
fatally  wanting  in  moral  courage  and  indcpcndcnec.  Irishmen  are 
drircn  and  fleeced  like  sheep,  not  only  by  their  pricethood,  but  by 
demagogues  aud  political  sharpers.  The  blow  which  strikes  domi  tbe 
couxpiraey  will  set  the  people  free. 

GOLDWIN    ShITB. 


LETTER    TO   THE   EDITOR. 
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To  the  Sditos,  oftke  CostTuiPOBuutr  Rivibt. 

Kimo'k  Oollzoz,  Losiwx, 
ItfA  ApriJ,  1882. 

DlAR  Sir, — In  &n  article  on  "  TiviHeotion  &aA  ita  Two-facad  Advocates."  which 
appeug  ill  the  current  namber  of  tlia  CwTKitPOUAKi  Kevikv,  them  are  some 
iaacoaroeies  whii^li  xhoiilil  be  noticed,  aaii  as  Miss  CabUo  directly  itpp^als  to  mo  to 
tiplain  a  point  where  nln!  in  iii  ilitTloull^.  T  Wa  yon  will  allow  mo  uu  Opjxirt unity 
of  grfttifyiiiR  livr,  null  iJKwriting  your  rnideTK  tri>m  twiii)j  niiHlM). 

In  i))tf^  61 1  Miss  Cobb«  naya,  "  We  find  t>r.  Bmnton  iuiaurin){  tho  rendnn  of  tli« 
Hincttunth  Cfnlury  that  "lie  haa  oalculated  that  about  2-1  out  of  every  100 
of  the  experunenta  (in  tho  Pariinmeatary  lieturas)  misht  have  given  paiu.  Bnt 
of  tbOBo  2-1,  four-tiftht  aro  like  Taccination,  tho  natn  of  which  is  of  no  ^roat  moment. 
In  about  ouo-aavcntli  of  tho  ca««a  the  nnimai  only  «nffcr«d  from  the  lioaling  of 
»woond.'" 

l^othing  roscmbling  this  occurs  in  Dr.  Lander  Bmnton 'a  nrticlo  in  tho  Ninrt**ulh 
Cmturii.  Out  it  is  a  tol«rabty  oeenrate  qootatioD  of  tho  ■eiit«nc«  by  which  I  intn>- 
duced  uio  foUowing  tftblo  in  tb«  Fortiti^hlig  Btviae  of  higt month,  Which  shows  thu 
amouai  cl  piun  inffioted  in  lOO  viviaections  i — 

AhHolntely  paioleis 75 

Am  paiafiil  oa  vaodimtion SO 

„        „      the  boating  of  a  wound      ...  4 

„        „      a  eargicalo[iioration  ....  1 

100 
This  19  a'pcrfoctly  correct  statcuient  of  fact. 

In  pngo  t>14  Mits  Gobbe!  refera  to  some  rcmarlci  of  mino  nbont  foreign  physi- 
ologi«tji)  and,  eoinpletoly  mi  sinter  uretiug  my  meaning,  mak«H  it  apfH^ar  a«  if  I 
noetued  a  number  of  my  foreign  colleaguea  of  peipctratiop  certain  "  liorrorn."  1  did 
not  admit  that  the  pb)-Biologist«  nbroad  are  cmcl,  nor  liid  I  in  the  least  intend  to 
endorse  tho  tmth  of  the  stories  whidi  I  mcntionod  as  having  beva  "  oft-tolJ"  hif 
3fiM  Cobhe, 

It  n«Tcr  oonld  ha-ro  oocnrred  to  my  mind  to  acoitic  t]ic  gentlctncQ  named  of 
anything  like  cntelty,  because  the  one  amongst  them  that  I  know  bc^l,  and  to  whom 
Miss  Cokbe  refers  with  ironical  pity,  is  a  moht  kind  and  humano  man,  who  novcv 
omits  to  givTj  chloroform  when  it  is  Tio^tiiblo  to  adminiater  it,  and  i«  dtjvotcdly 
attached  to  the  1ow«t  anitnal«.  I  «hoiiId  Kft  indcod  aorrj  did  any  one  iiutigiuc  (hut  I 
adojjted  Mian  t'olib<''8  view  of  I'rofc«sor  Goltx't  character,  for  I  know  him  too  well, 
and  am  proud  to  cnll  him  lay  friend.  Perhapx  1  wait  premature  in  judging  harshly  of 
Uantcgazza's  operation ti—tne  one  foreign  ciperimentCT  I  did  "throw  overboard' — 
bccuuKV  my  Itiiowlcdge  of  hie  work  waa  derived  Bolely  from  Mian  Cobbc'a  writing^i 
Kiid  niiiy  01  <]uite  lucorrect.  if  »he  can  attribute  lo  Dr.  Bruiitou  words  which 
I  wiut«  ouu  luoulli  ago,  alio  may  have  not  down  to  Signor  Maulegaiui  the  writings 
of  «ome  autlior  of  tho  old  Italian  school. 

In  pagv  022,  Mivs  Cobbv,  a  nocond  time,  mii>t«kcs  tho  total  number  of  experimcats 
done  1»y  Professor  Eutlierford  for  tkuse  dou«  by  bim  "  undrr  the  cjtpxeas  sanction 
of  thu  law  as  it  now  iitauJa."  Prufewavr  Uutherlord'a  OKperimtiatd,  though  published 
in  lb77'187S,  extended  ovor  some  tcuor  olev«n years,  and  poeaibly  tvere  aanurnvrona 
as  is  atated.  All  but  twelve,  liowovcr,  wt-rc  done  >^ithout  tho  "  eipresa  eanctJon"  of 
anr  special  law,  tbc  .\ct  uot  hi-ing  in  existence,  and  therefore  Miaa  Onhbe'a  aneitios, 
"  tnat  at  least  fifty  dggii  under  Ihv  cj-iret*  tanrthn  ofihr  lavs  as  it  now  stands  wero 
iiKed  in  the  ex  fieri  mi- utr,"  is  as  fur  frum  the  truth  n«  when  I  contrndicted  it  a 
uionth  a;jo. 

Thcro  is  no  want  of  accord  between  Protesaor  Butberford's  rO)iorts  and  tboso  of 
the  Uomo  Ofiico  such  aa  Miss  O'lbbc  infers.  The  scientific  description  does  not 
say  when  or  nndcr  what  restrictions  tho  experi meats  were  made.  If,  instead  of 
being  ubsoliitelj  accurate,  the  rartianicntary  Reporta  be  as  "  untrustworthy"  as 
Mi!«*  C'obbc  implirs,  they  surrlr  net  forth  all  the  experiments  "done  under  the 
rii>renn  sanction  of  the  law,"  and  thus  must  iucludo  those  in  (picatJoti.  It  was  only 
in  the  y(«r  l^'S  that  ProCoaaoi  Kuthi-rfurd  held  this  rpeciu  ocrtifieote,  and  in  it 
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tlie  liuajljer  of  exixirimentM  wm  limited  to  hvfhv.  If  FrofiMsor  RaUinronl  did 
more  thiut  thu  uuniber  tbey  were  not  "  under  (lie  (.-xpreu  eaiHrtiou  of  tfae  Ikw  u  it 
iiowitaada,''&'ud  h«  rnoit  oave  acted  Ule)[M]]j. 

I'hat  he  did  not  thni  cootmveoa  t)i«  Act,  oni),  fnrther,  tlmt  Uin  Coblw  koowi 
tull  well  that  be  did  not  do  lo,  I  nm  tboion^lily  couvtuc«d  by  tbo  faoL  tliat  bar 
riuiluit  Sodetr  lim  not  iaitilntcd  a  prusccutiint. 

The  riddle  Miss  fohlie  no  jociiw'ly  pTit*  to  nw,  "'  How  twelve  dom  can  be  kilW 
thirtr-ono  time*  over,"  now  an»wtTw_  itaelf;  and  I  Tcntnro  to  bojw  Uint  the  "littl* 
mistake  of  twelve  dofta  for  tbutj-iiiie" bow  iilivioualy  appears — even  to  the  uMoett 
*'  lu^  intelligeoce" — to  be  of  Mini  Cobbe'a  maaufacturo,  aoi  miDe. 

I  have  received  the  follovinjf  letter  from  Dr.  Bnmton,  whose  erideiiee  w  qoolcd 
by  Aliss  Cubbe  iu  refaLtttjon  of  what  I  w»id  about  tLc  pninlcHsncM  of  Dr.  Rm-'« 
cxpenuouts,  nod  itk  mipport  of  the  fnl«c  iMBcrtioti  eli^  loaku  (page  6^),  n&ind}'. 
"  we  abaolut«ly  deny  ta«  po^Bibility  of  keeping  an  nuiiuiU  iuwDsiblc  by  aaKsthetica 
during  oumrUiition"  ;— 

"  Dsut  Yko,—  I  linow  of  no  reuson  whaterer  to  prevent  aninuils  bring  kept  perf^llr 
infloiuible  to  puin  by  chlorofonn,  during  ciu-iirinition.  uiid  1  bi-ljeve  thiit  any  one  nhe 
do^iiiBtieUljr  denieM  tlie  posaibilily  or  tUii  ift  {ftiiltyL-itlior  of  groaa  i)(Uomn<.-e  orwiUsl 
inisresrMeiitatioD . 

"Tno  Hentsnoes  from  my  evidence  Iwfore  the  Roya!  Cfimmission,  qnoled  by  Mim 
Cobbe.  do  not  apply  to  Dr.  Roy's  exp«riDi(>iitfi.  I  there  t^pnefiely  anid,  •  in  many 
ifiBtances'  the  adminiNtration  of  chbrofortn  prevented  satiafaotory  oxpenmenta  from 
being  Diads,  ksowiTi;  that  thia  ix  not  thu  cace  in  all  inntatn-Cii,  bnt  that  some  Kflex 
tctiona.  ospecially  thotie  conoeoted  witli  the  Tuuiilnr  systein.  occur  dupng  the  nort 
profound  culurororni  narooaia. 

"Truly  yonra. 

"T.  I*Xl)DEB  BKCSTMt.*' 

From  this  H  wonM  Appoar  that  the  "genUcman  perfectly  qualified  to  d<al 
•ciontifically"  with  the  nkUer  Cm  Mias  Cobhe  ntatea)  Icnowa  lituc  or  nothing  about 
it.  It  is  a  pity  vho  ahonld  def>end  for  her  alilbd  Information  upon  »  person  whose 
cliicf  discretion  sevmato  He  in  Itia  ii<it  diadoaiug  hia  name.  For  it  v,-oald  be  men 
wBntoof  time  to  expose  the  mimcronn  fallacicH  of  an  aooDyinoua  nutlioritT.  BntT 
thinlt  it  only  fair  to  Miss  Cobbo  to  k-t  her  know  that,  in  the  few  placcii  nhrrr  tfciit 
jimlii  atatctDCQt  bears  ut  nil  on  the  point  ut  i^me,  the  opinioTta  it  contiisK  ni» 
completely  wronji.  or,  to  use  lii^r  own  wtll-wnrn  phnwe,  not  oven  "  accnnte 
enonBhfciri!cicntificj>ur]WKeii."  And  I  nniht  repmt.  in  a  niostpositire  manner,  ny 
aaaertioii  timt "  the  lunictton  of  pain  had  no  part  in  Dr.  Key's  experimentt." 

1  am.deiir  Sir. 

Yonrs  obodiently, 

GsaALD  F.  Ybo. 
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Page  853,  liite  6,  /o.-  £%~W  w*t!  ^7,200. 
,       893    „    IBought  to  tmvereada*  foIlo»'8:— 

„      603,  lines  19,  20,  tlie  plir»tc  "  in  uvery  couutty  but  IxeUnd"  ODght  to  hiv«  l>»en 
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AT  the  time  of  the  Euglish  invasion  o£  Ireland  under  Ileory  II.,  in 
tlie  latter  half  of  lUo  twelfth  ecutury,  civilization  is  stated  to  have 
hccn  ou  the  wauc  in  Irclaud.  The  Icaruiuj;  and  religion  which  had 
distinguished  the  eighth  ceiiturir  had  alt  hut  disappeared.  There  was 
liardly  a  trace  of  aiiy  central  authority.  Then,  as  nov,  the  country 
vt&s  divided  into  four  pmviucca,  and  each  of  such  provinces  van  under 
a  separate  king.  The  people  were  divided  into  tribes  or  septs,  the 
chicfUinship  of  which  was  hereditary,  descending,  not  to  the  eldest  sod, 
but  to  whoever  was  the  eldest  member  of  the  ruling  family  at  the  time. 
The  land  belonged  to  the  tribe,  and  was  shared  among  its  members, 
but  redivided  amongst  them  at  certain  intervals  of  years. 

It  ia  stated  by  the  historian  that  when  Henry  II.  sought  jicrmmiou  of 
Pope  Hadrian  I\*.  to  enter  Ireland  his  aim  was  "  to  enlargi!  the  hounds 
of  the  Church,  to  restrain  the  progress  of  vices,  to  correct  the  mannci's  of 
its  people  ond  to  plant  virtue  among  them,  and  to  increase  the  Christian 
religion." 

Henry  had  bat  half  aceomplished  the  conquest  when  Ironbles  io 
Normandy  called  him  away,  and  the  final  result  of  his  effort  wa«  that 
the  districts  of  Drogheda,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Cork 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  forming  what  afterwards  became 
known  as  "The  English  Pale."  And  what  was  the  result  which  was 
achieved  by  thia  invasion  ?  We  are  told  that  the  barbftriem  of  the  native 
tribes  wa^  intenatfied  by  their  hatred  of  the  Englitth  intruders.  The 
invaders  who  were  left  in  the  Pale  fell  rapidly  to  the  level  of  the 
barbarism  around  them.  Every  Irishman  outside  the  Pale  came  to  be 
deemed  an  enemy  and  a  robber,  and  even  his  murder  was  not  an  oSence 
cognizable  by  tlic  law.  As  to  the  Knglish  themselves,  it  ia  stated  that 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  the  great  barons  had  sunk  into  IriaU  chief- 
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taius.  In  manners  and  outward  seeming  they  Iiad  changed  into  what 
tbo  Liatorian  calls  "  mere  natives."  Tlioir  fends  were  as  mccaaatit  as 
those  of  tho  Irish  Hepts;  nod  their  despotism  over  the  inhabitants  within 
the  Pale  combinod  the  horrors  of  fcuditl  oppression  with  those  of 
Celtic  anarchy.  As  to  the  Irish  people  themselves?  TIic  historian 
answcni  that  the  Celtic  tribes  outside  the  PoJc  had  lo»t  even  the  remnant 
of  civilixatiou  aud  of  native  union  which  had  remained  to  them  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  (Icnry  II.  To  adopt  the  words  of  "  The  PRodcr'i 
satire,"  OS  Fronde  calls  itj  iu  the  early  [>art  of  the  sixteenth  c?rDturT, 
Ireland  wn-s  a  land  where  most  souls  were  lust,  "  fur  there  is  moat  eoQ- 
tiimal  war,  root  cf  hate  aud  envy,  and  of  vices  contrary  to  cliarity,  and 
without  charity  the  souls  camiut  he  saved." 

The  next  great  epoch  in  the  histtiry  of  English  dealings  with  Ireland 
is  the  reign  uf  Ilcuiy  V'lH.  Iloury  "resolved  to  tnl;c  Ireland  scrionaly 
in  baud."  An  army,  with  a  train  of  amllcry,  was  sent  over;  placet 
hitherto  found  inipregnublc  were  reduced  ;  aud  iu  seven  years  the  power 
of  the  liiiglish  Crowu  was  acknowledged  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  laud.  The  aim  of  Heory  VIII.,  we  arc  tuld,  was  to  civilize — to  rule 
the  jicople  uot  by  force  but  by  kw.  But  that  law  was  to  be  £ugli»h 
law.  The  customary  taw  ntiich  prevailed  outside  the  Pale,  the  aatiie 
system  of  cla»«  govcrument,  the  common  tenure  of  land  by  the  trtbc> 
lis  well  as  the  poetry  and  literature  which  threw  their  lustre  o«r  the 
Trish  tongue,  were  ignored  by  the  English  stnteamen  or  de»pi9C(L 
Their  one  mode  of  ciritizing  Ireland  was  to  destroy  the  Celtic  tradition 
of  the  Irish  people — to  make  Ireland  English  in  manner,  in  law,  and  in 
tongue.  With  this  object  in  view  Henry  adopted  the  policy  of  trying 
to  win  ov£r  the  chiefs,  and  to  turn  thetn  hy  cooaliatiou  into  Euglisb 
nobles.  Ou  the  conditions  of  a  pledge  of  loyulty,  of  abstinence  tram 
illegal  wars  and  exactions  on  their  fcllow-3ubjcet<i,  and  of  readvriDg 
tribute  anil  service  iu  time  of  war^  the  rhich  were  gimranteod  in  the 
possession  of  their  hinds.  Compliance  with  these  conditions  was  obtained 
sometimes  by  terror,  sometimes  by  bribes.  The  lauds  of  the  abbeys, 
whieh  had  been  siippresftcil,  were  granted  to  them  on  their  assuming 
l-iBglish  titles  i  and — greatest  bribe  of  all  1 — the  Law  Courts  est-ahlisbwl 
by  the  l^^nglish,  following  the  rules  of  the  Kngliah  law,  aud  ignoring  tie 
Irish  custom  by  which  the  soil  belonged  to  the  tribe  at  lai^,  regarded 
the  chiefii  as  sole  pri>priutors  of  the  soil. 

IBut  the  changes  attempted  hy  Henry  VIIT.  in  tlie  dress,  customs, 
laws,  and  language  of  the  Irish  were  not  all  Hy  Henry  was  begun  the 
great  effort,  afterwards  so  prolonged  and  so  productive  of  miscrj',  whidi 
was  made  to  subvert  the  Ilomaii  Catholic  religion — iu  the  words  of  tic 
historian,  to  force  a  new  faith  ou  a  people  who,  to  a  man,  clung  pas- 
sionately to  their  old  religion.  Wc  need  not  be  surprised  to  leani  that 
the  struggle  for  a  common  faith  united  all  Ireland  against  the  Crown; 
and  that  the  population  within  the  Pate  and  without  it  became  one, 
"not  as  the  IrUh  nation,  but  as  Catholics." 
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Before  ttic  rcigii  of  Jiliucs  I.  tlic  ciTorts  of  ihc  Eogli^Ii  ttovcrcigus  liad 
bocn  mainly  couriiied  to  the  cstablishmcut  of  the  Kugliali  rale,  or,  as 
Ilrnry  11.  put  it,  to  "  correct  the  msaucrs  of  the  Iri^h  pcoiilc,"  leuviug 
tbcm  in  possessiou  of  their  Inuds.  But  tbis  policy  vfckn  uuv  cliaugetl. 
An  attempt  at  rci'olt  irao  ninilc  the  ground  for  declaring  t\ro-clitrd«  of 
tlie  land  in  t)ie  imrtli  of  FrelaQd  coatiscated  to  the  Croirii,  the  lands  so 
gained  bciing  »ll(]tteil  to  new  setUers  of  Scotch  aud  English  extraction. 
As  rcganU  the  Province  itself,  and  looking  to  the  material  results,  tlta 
Plsntittioii  itf  Ulster,  at  tliia  measure  wa.i  called,  has  been  a  brlUisiit 
success.  Its  ctfcct  npon  the  Irish  was  to  engender  a  sntlcti  feeling  of 
itsoDtmcat  Bud  a  profound  (Listnist  of  English  justice. 

1  pass  over  the  mcrcilctis  conquest  of  Irelaud  by  OUrer  Cromwell 
iu  revenge  for  the  Irish  mnssaere;  uhen  he  went,  ms  ho  said,  "  tu  ask  an 
account  of  the  iniitieciit  hluoJ  that  had  been  shed/'  and  over  the 
bloody  struggles  which  ended  in  the  flight  of  Janiea  II.  from  Irelaud, 
irhcre  he:  hail  made  bis  last  refnge  lu  king,  only  remarking  that  on  that 
conquest  by  Williatii,  in  IGUl,  nil  hope  of  national  frccdoui  accnicd  for 
the  first  time  to  hare  been  lost.  The  spirit  of  the  people  sceius  to 
have  been  completely  broken  in  Ireland ;  and  then  followed,  to  use  thfl 
historian's  nurds,  the  moat  ten-iblc  Icgul  tyranny  under  which  a  uatton 
has  ever  groaned. 

Let  me  ilUistnitc  the  nature  of  this  tyranny  from  the  penal  lani 
passiid  during  Willinui's  roigu  against  the  Irish  Komau  Cnthulica^ 
They  arc  deserilted  by  Edmund  Uurke  in  his  "  Traets  ou  the  Popery 
Lavs.''  The  tirst  operation  of  thuse  Acts  was  wholly  to  change  tlio 
coarse  of  dcsccuC.  On  the  death  of  a  Papi$t  pu^ca^cd  of  an  estate  ia 
fcc-sim]>ic  or  iu  fcc-tnil,  the  laud  was  to  hs  divided  in  cqimt  portioiu 
uetween  all  the  male  children,  aud  those  portions  were  likewise  to  he 
p-ircellcd  out,  share  aud  shaiv  alike,  auiongst  the  rlescendauts  of  each 
sou  ;  aud  ao  to  proeccd  In  a  simihir  distribution  ad  ii^iuUm.  In  this 
way  the  families  of  PnpisU,  however  resjicctable,  aud  their  tbrtane»» 
however  cousidcrabJc,  would  be  reduced  to  obscurity  and  indigence. 
And  hv  those  laws  the  right  to  diapo'cof  any  property  by  will  was  taken 
away.  If  a  Papist's  eldest  son  would  conform  to  the  Established  Church 
the  father's  estate  was  at  once  cut  down  to  a  life  iiitere»t,  and  the  son 
became  entitled  to  the  rrmaiudcr  in  fce-siraplc. 

Every  child  of  n  Popish  parent  wan  encouraged  to  rvjsarX  to  a  Court 
of  Kquity,  and  by  procrcdings  there  to  compel  his  father  to  confess 
itiKiu  ontU  tlic  iiuautity  aud  value  of  hia  substance,  personal  as  wcU  as 
real ;  upon  which  discovery  tlio  Court  was  empowered  to  seize  upon, 
and  ailocato  fur  the  immediate  matuCeuanee  of  such  child  or  the  children 
nuy  sum  not  exceeding  one-third  of  his  fortune.  And  this  might  bs 
donCj  ifjties  ijiioliex,  npcu  every  improvement  of  the  father's  fortune. 

Thus  the  law  stood  with  regard  to  the  property  already  actiuiml*  to 
its  mode  of  descent,  and  to  family  powers.  As  to  the  new  acquisition 
of  real  property,  all  Papists  were  disabled  from  takiug  or  purchasing 
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C«a  sDj  one  wtmitr  tbt  vadcr  a  ■grtm  of  lapiklioa  so  WiiV^ 
lae  eomfotno  peopie  vere  ocgnaM  a&o  flBiBi^  de  i iiiii|W'iijn  t&io 
tfnate  ?  Sir  G.  C.  hewim  thn  Jcacribw  k>  cCbcc  Xot  oalr  did  tit 
IvUi  landknl— 

"tMeoncbuA  MJ^rtmial  to  Ui  inferion^  Inu  rwHiat  «ad  t«nwad  tfl 
baMti  «f  Briag,  pnAM  n  Ui  ezpaBAan^  viokss  ta  U*  qovnls,  iaMlsiM  i 

''The  Uxmriiif  ekin^  on  Iba  otlwr  hBDd,nSmd  duoi  oI  ibc  erib  ef 
■iBvtfy  widwU  aojoytBg  nijr  of  ttt  adnntagn.  D^irir«d  of  &II  s^-mpMl  bf 
the  op«ntwM  of  tha  penal  taaabm ;  pRrcntM  ftoo  niiiig  ia  Um  worid,  or  fr» 
batMnng  ibeii  coajittoa,  bj  l^il  diasbtlJtict  sad  tbe  l«gali»d  oppnaaioBflf 
dwir  Undlordi ;  withont  edocatioa  ;  cxcImM  from  b  pablic  partieipaiioa  is  the 
riici  of  tbcir  religioa ;  tliejr  ewlmed  all  xad  mora  than  tba  enk  wludi  btto^gi 
U)  the  Itft  of  aserf,  with  out  IgokiagfOTirard  la  the  ioterutcd  pntectign  md  nw 
wkich  o  muter  would  afford  bis  boodinan.'' 

Let  Di  tarn  now  to  the  operation  of  the  EogUsh  Und  ^'item  u 
applicfl  to  a  people  among  whose  ancestors  at  no  long  timn  before  tk 
laiul  Imd  belonged  to  the  Iribe  aad  tras  shored  amoog  its  raembcn. 
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We  read  in  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  work,  entitled  "Local  DiHturbanccs  in 
Ireland,"  pubtislied  in  1336,  that  after  the  desolattiig  eveDts  of  WUUbid 
IIl.'s  accession,  as  the  population  of  the  country  bcgau  to  increase, 
the  closer  coutact  of  the  miserable  peaaaiitry  led  tliem  to  form  local  and 
liaiited  combiuatious  for  tLc  puqtosc  of  sliakiiig^  olT  the  burdcna  vhicfa 
prcesed  most  henvilj-  u|iou  them.  The  first  rising  wliicli  took  place  Tfa» 
that  of  the  \V!utcboy«,  or  LcvcIIcm,  in  l?6l.  And  the  cause  of  their 
rising  is  thus  stated  by  n  contemporary  writer.  Dr.  Curry : — 

*'  About  tliis  limo  grcnt  tumults  huO  bcmi  ruised  nnd  some  outrages  cam  mi  tted 
ia  differeut  partd  uf  Muust^r,  by  cotiiera  and  others  of  the  lowest  clusi  of  it* 
iahnbiuniH,  octasioned  by  iJte  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  iheir  laiidluriK  These 
landlorils  biid  lot  i\w'\r  liimls  to  cottier<  fur  nbove  thc>lr  vnluv,  aud,  to  lighten 
th«ir  burden,  bad  allowed  conunonugft"  (thnt  in,  on  tho  wasta  lAnd«)  "  to  tb«ir 
tenant!!.  AllcriKards,  in  desjutv  of  all  equity,  contrary  to  all  omiipHcta,  the 
liLudlordt  enclosed  these  cominoiin,  and  precluded  llieiv  unhappy  tMiancs  from 
the  only  mtuitu  of  mnkJng  their  Imrgniiit  tolitrablc  Another  ciinso  of  ihMO 
people's  diECOOtents  was  th«  oruol  e:ia(.-tiuas  of  tithe- moagors:  tJicse  barioes 
squeezed  out  the  vejy  vitals  of  the  people,  and  by  procou,  citation,  and  )ei]ue»' 
[ration,  dragg«;d  from  tbem  the  little  \vJiiob  ttic  landloTd  bad  left  Lbeni." 

In  a  letter  written  iu  1762,  citod  by  Sir  (J.  C.  Lewis,  it  ia  staled  that 
the  disanlcrs  of  the  pour  iu  Muuster  proeeeiled  from  the  throning  of 
that  province,  like  Coiinaught  and  Leiuster,  into  jKuturc-incloaares, 
vliicb  excluded  these  ponr,  and  reduced  them  into  a  state  of  desperation, 
and  into  that  rage  which  despair  on  such  occasions  will  dictate;  that 
the  vhole  proceeded  from  laws  vhich  left  the  better  sort  of  the  people 
uo  occupation  in  the  inland  comities  but  pasturage  alone ;  and  that 
agricnlture  iras  virtually  forbidden  by  reason  of  the  sliortuesH  of  tlic 
tenures. 

Again,  we  fnid  it  staled  by  a  member  in  the  debates  in  the  Irish 
House  of  f'omtnous,  ou  the  rc-appeiiruuce  of  Vihitcboy  disturbances, 
which  had  broken  out  in  177ij  and  had  coatiuucd  with  partial  iutcrmp- 
tion  till  1/85:— 

"  Tlie  fiict  i>i  tliat  ibo  landoil  man  orirelond  ia  the  great  extortioner.  Tliwaia 
hardly  (kti  c^tc  whicb  is  not  let  to  the  highciit  penny,  and  much  nbovo  it!  valuo. 
The  poor  tenant  feels  thi'  oppression,  and  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  &Ua 
upon  the  olei;gy  aa  the  weakest  and  most  unprotected  body  of  men.'' 

"As  to  ilifi  poiu-Antry  of  Munster,"  said  the  Attorney- General  in  17d7,  "  it  is 
impomilila  for  tho[ii  lonijer  to  exi»t  in  the  extreme  wreichednt-xa  undvr  which 
they  Ubonr.  A  pooT  man  is  ebltgod  to  pny  £6  for  an  acre  of  potato  grouad 
which  £()  he  is  oblij^ed  to  work  out  with  his  landlord  for  ltd,  a  day." 

These  cHstucbancea  hare  continued  at  intervals  from  1761  to  the 
present  day.  'With  regard  to  their  character,  ire  read  that  ia  the  earlier 
Whitcboy  (listitrbanccs— 

"It  waa  a  cominoa  practice  with  them" — that  ia,  the  Whitehoys — "to  go  in 
parties  about  th<;  country,  swearing  many  to  bu  true  to  tbein,  and  forcing  Uiem 
to  join  by  menaces,  which  they  very  often  ciirriud  iuto  execution.  At  last  they 
set  up  lo  b&  genoral  r«dr«u<;r8  of  grtevjuices,  punished  all  obnoxious  persons, 
and  having  taken  the  administration  of  joatice  into  their  own  hands,  were  not 
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very  cxa*:!  in  tlic  distribution  of  it,  furcoil  iniistc-n  to  kImm:  llictr  appr«nti£<i^ 
carriei)  ofF  tlic  dnitgliten  i>rric)i  iHrtnera,  ravished  them  into  tnoTTiaeci^  of  wbidi 
fotir  instJiQCM  happencr)  in  a  fortniglit.  They  levied  suras  of  money  on  the 
oiiildliuff  and  lowor  farmers,  in  order  to  support  tLcir  cause,  by  Imjing  altonuo, 
&c.,  in  deretiding  prciaecntioii!!  aj^iDst  tb«m;  ond  mnny  of  iheni  »ub>tst«d  for 
•OHIO  yonrs  witlioac  work,  Kupportad  by  tliese  ountribuUons.  Sometiioee  tbejr 
committed  tftv«rnl  connidomblo  robbertoi,  breaking  into  banscs,  and  taking  the 
money  under  pretence  of  rcdrcswng  grievances,  la  tlic  conroc  of  riicse  outragc« 
tliey  burnt  several  bouses,  and  destroyed  tlie  who!?  stibstauic?  of  m«a  obooxioiu 
to  them.  The  bnrbftrities  Ihey  eocnmicted  were  rfiocking.  One  of  iheir  usual 
puiiUbiiiGiita  (niid  by  no  mcAua  tho  most  utivcrc),  vriu  tnkic;;  ]>coplo  out  of  iheir 
bed<,  curry  iiigthif 111  naked  in  wtnb«r  on  iiorsebaclc  for  somo  disttace,  an  J  burying 
Ihnn  up  to  their  chin  in  n  hale  filled  witti  briare,  not  forgMlinj;  to  cut  off  one 
oT  tlieir  cars.  lu  tliia  luaiiucr  iLe  cril  existed  for  eiglit  or  tea  years,  during 
wliich  tiinu  the  gi-ntleim-n  of  itio  country  look  some  moiuitrca  lo  ijiieil  them. 
Jinny  of  tin-  iiingiKtratcg  woro  .-lulive  in  apprcln-iuUng  thoiii;  hm  tlw  want  (rf 
cvidenco  pri?voiitod  piiniBhrn^nt,  for  many  who  even -siiflcred  by  thorn  had  noi 
epirii  to  proaecnlc.  The  gciilJemen  of  ihc  cmtulry  Imd  riE<jiicat  expeditions  to 
diacovei'  ihviii  in  arma;  but  their  iiitt'llig<'nct>  vau,  so  uncouimonly  good,  by  theti 
influoneo  ov<t  ihn  commnn  people,  thnt  not  on«  party  that  ever  went  out  in  qiitit 
«f  thoitt  was  successful.  0 over nmeiii: oil vrcd  very  largo  rewards  for  iorormatkoi, 
■wbicli  brought  a  few  every  year  to  ihe  gallows,  without  any  radical  cure  for  the 
CTJl.  The  reason  why  it  wa<  not  more  I'lfLCtivc  wn.t  tlie  necessity  of  any  person 
who  gnvo  cvid«u«  ngainst  them  quiltinir  ibcir  bousc«  and  count4-y  or  Kuuuiibg 
v:[j[K)icd  to  their  rcucntmcnt." 

TIic  crinic*  committcil  Iiy  the  Wliitchoys  n.s  a  |mai-»I»incnt  fur  llie 
vioIntioD  of  tbcir  commands  Sir  U.  U.  Lewis  nxlucca  to  three  heads : — 
1.  Death;  2.  Coqioral   infliction;  3.  Drslnietiou    of  iwopcrly.      Tluar 
horoicides  were  sometimes  accompariifd  with  circunistmiccs    of  great 
cniclty,  aud  Sir  Ucorge  iastanecs  a  ease  where  a  house  was  %tt  on  firsj 
nutl  tlic  persons  who  attempted   to  escape  were  caught  oa  jiitehforks. 
The  crimes  were  soiiietiuics  commitlcd  iu   the  face  of  day,  aud  m  the 
presence  of  large  iinmhers  of  [icople,  who  were  upproviug  spectators  of 
the  acts.     As  to  bodily  iuflicttoii,  severe  hcJitings  were  very  common; 
mutilation,  as  wc  hiive  sceu,  was  also  prnctised.      The  usual  modes  of 
destroying  propcrtT  were  tlic  bumiug  of  houses  and  the  houghing  of 
cattle.      In  some  cascii  the  cars  and  tails  of  lior«cs  and  the  tents  of 
rows   were  ctitoJf;  sheep  were  lilfcwise   shorn  and  mangled  in  a  bar- 
barous manner,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  wool^  but  in  order  to  spoil  the 
sheep.      \  short  aud  easy  mode  of  arriving  at  a  de»ircd   end  was  the 
turning  up  of  gruss  land,  i^omctiiiics  practised  by  the  Whiteboya.      Bj 
these  naeaiis  the  fanners  were  compelled  to  let  their  ground  for  setting 
potatoes',  without  the  loug  iind  troublesome  process  of  noticies,  htirtuagii 
beatings,    and    murdei-s.     This    method.   Sir    G.   C,    Tjewis    says,  was 
practised  by  the  Terry  Alts  in  the  hust  disturbances  in    Limerick  and 
Clare;   bodies  of  several  hundred   or   even  several  thousand  men,  with 
B|mdci,  nssciubling,  sometimes  in  the  daytime,  and  tumiug  up  a  meado* 
in  a  few  hours. 

UoH  little  have  these  outrages  changed  to  the  prcsout  day  t     Ani 
what  a  grim  contrast  do  thcy  prcscut  to  the  aim  of  the    first   £agUili 
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iDTuioit,  that  it  vas  cial>arkcil  opott  "  to  correct  tlie  manners  of  ths 
Irish  people,  and  to  [ilant  virtue  amongst  tliem  I" 

But  not  ouly-  did  tbo  Irish  feel  tho  tyranuy  of  luws  dircctecl  agaiust 
their  religion,  uot  onlj  did  they  {rmaii  mulcr  the  exactious  of  extor- 
tionate laudlonls  atid  still  more  cxtortiouate  middlemen,  butrcitrictiuus 
were  imposed  upou  their  mannfacturcs  and  commerce  Irclaad  was 
prohibited  from  exporting  woollen  goods  to  atir  part  of  £uro[>c;  it  ti-as 
prohibited  from  tradiag  vrith  the  Euglish  settlements  in  America,  in  the 
West  lodies,  aud  Africa.  Could  any  system  more  eompletc  hare  beea 
devised  to  cnsluve  and  impoverish  a  people  r* 

If  the  aim  of  good  goveruraeut  is  to  briug  order,  prosperity,  aud 
conteLtmeut  to  a  ])eaple,  good  go\'cnii»eiit  lias  beeu  uuknown 
amoLg  the  Irish.  The  failure  has  been  total  aiid  nhsolutc.  Seven 
centuries  of  coercion  have  we  hud,  tempered  occasioually  by  conciliatiou. 
Kerer  duriug  this  cciitary  has  Parliament  sat  long  without  having 
before  it  a  "  Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  Diftturbxaces  in  Ireland."'  And 
here  we  are  now,  still  eoDstderiug,  still  debating,  how  Ireland  ts  to  Ik 
governed ;  and  a  striugcat  BiU  is  now  pending  in  Parliament  for  the 
prevention  of  crime  in  Ireland. 

And  what  has  liceu  the  cause  of  failure  ?  Is  it  that  the  Irish  people 
are  hostile  to  the  Euglish  as  a  people?  In  what  battles  bas  England 
achieved  glory  or  renown  ia  which  the  Irish  soldier  did  not  bear  a  brave 
and  gallant  party  What  efforts  to  extend  or  prc&ervc  her  empire  has 
England  made  during  this  or  the  last  century  in  which  the  Irish 
soldier  or  the  Irish  sailor  did  not  die  side  by  side  with  his  Kuglish 
comrade  ?  To  tmrrow  an  idea  from  Grattan,  I  would  ask  :  What  nould 
have  happened  in  the  FcnnisnlBr  Wnr  (let  ns  say),  if  before  any  one  of 
the  brilliant  victories  achieved  by  Wellington  he  bad  ordered  all  the 
Irith  to  go  out  of  the  ranks  ?  'i'io,  there  is  no  hostility  between  the 
two  peoples. 

Is  it  that  the  Iri^b  are  (lisaffcclcd  towards  the  Crown  ?  Not  one 
of  the  movemtuts  of  the  people  in  Ireland  since  ITGl  has  beeu  directed 
against  the  Crown.  The  risings  have  been  against  the  system  under 
which  the  people  suffered,  against  tlic  land  laws,  against  the  penal  and 
disabling  laws. 

The  failure  has  been  due  to  this,  that  the  main  object  of  English 
policy  has  been  to  hold  the  cowntry,  to  keep  Ireland  in  the  grasp  of 
England.  The  happiness  or  misery  of  the  people  has  been  n  matter  of 
secondare'  concern.  Laws  have  been  enacted  against  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  laws  so  passed,  as  Burke  Inily  says,  arc  laws  against  the 
pea]de  itaclf.  A;;ain  lie  says,  as  a  law  directed  against  the  mass  of  a 
nation  bus  not  the  nature  of  a  reasonable  institution,  ao  neither  has  it 
the  authority ;  -  for  in  all  forms  of  government  the  people  is  the  true 
legislntor. 

Now,  has  there  ever  been  a  period  in  the  past  bistor}'  of  Ireland 
when  the  happiness  or  misery  of  its  people  was  among  the   primary 
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itba  than  fhe  seccmdary  concerns  of  its  le^'sUtors  ?  There  hu  been 
such  a  time,  aud  Ihnt  time  began  in  1782.  AVe  have  seen  that  at  that 
time  the  Irish  people  liad  neither  justice,  nor  libcrtj*,  nor  education,  nor 
inanuf&ctiire»,  uor  commerce.  But  iUey  Lad  a  Parliament.  Thc^  liad 
had  a  Parliamentary  institutioa  for  centuries;  hat  their  House  of  Com- 
mons could  originate  nothing  j  and  their  Bills  could  be  altered  or  sup- 
pressed br  the  PhvT  Council.  But  in  1782,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
number  of  able  men,  proceeding  with  caution  and  moderation  nod  firm- 
DCBs,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  vliich  gave  to  the  Parliameut  in  Ire- 
laud  its  freedom, 

"  Tli:!!,"  to  UK  the  words  of  Grattan,  lo  whom  the  mccem  oTlbe  maverorat 
Mtits  mninly  (ln(^,  "  wns  tlie  a^e  of  tlte  r«pcal  of  lli«  Ponal  C«<1q,  nnd  in  that  meo  tlia 
personal  liberty  of  tlit  subject  wna  uciirtd  hy  an  lliil>eas  Corpus  Act ;  tbejaetka 
of  the  DounUy  whk  secured  by  a  Judgcii'  Bill  {thay  hdd  t1i«ir  otTice  befora  during 
pbsifure) ;  tlic  ariiiy  of  the  «j«ntry  wng  msdv  PsrliAincRtiity  by  an  Irish  Mutiny 
Bill — it  bad  b«en  befyro  imposed  on  tbo  country  without  law,  uid  ogainrt  it;— 
ihc  revenues  of  the  oounlry  were  made  annual — ihcy  bad  Ipen  in  a  jrreat  pro- 
portion the  perpetual  infaoriiancc  of  the  Crown  j  the  trade  of  the  country  becanw 
free — it  had  been  before,  by  KngU.<]i  Ae\*,  reitrain<'d  and  flnnibibt«d ;  the  trade 
of  the  country  witli  the  ltriti»h  Colonics  became  open  nnd  direct- — ii  had  btcn,  la 
the  oni'Dtial  arUcles.  interdicted ;  the  power  of  the  Bngli«b  Privy  Coondl  to 
originate  and  alter  Irish  Bills  was  annihilated;  the  power  of  the  Irish  Priry 
Council,  to  alter.  orif:iiiate,  and  suppress  Iriih  Hills  was  unuibilalvd ;  (be  power 
of  the  Courts  of  En^Lmd  to  try  Irish  appeals  was  annihilaUid ;  the  i>owcr  of  the 
Britislt  Parliiiment  to  make  law  for  Ireland  wns  relim)uislicd;  ibo  power  of  dui 
Trial)  Parlioinciit,  who  before  coubl  oaly  otigluate  jietitioas,  not  Bills,  was  rostortd 
in  fbll,  complete,  and  caclutire  nuihority." 

Nor,  as  Grattan  says,  were  these  acquisitions  &  barren  liberty.     Tbe 

exports  frum  Ireland  increased  about  one-half,  licr  popubitiuu  ucar  a 
third;  and  her  agriculture,  that  was  not  before  able  to  I'ccd  a  .smaller 
number  of  iubabitants,  supplied  an  increased  population  of  one  million 
and  scut  a  reduudniicy  to  Great  Britain. 

Nor  was  the  wcaUti,  says  Grattan,  sloir  ia  coining.  Tlie  nation 
started  into  manhood  at  once.  In  less  than  ten  years  was  the  iiurreasc 
accomplished:  in  1783  Irtlnud  exiiortetl  i;3,.'500,(XX),  in  1793  near 
£11,000,000,  in  1781  21,000,000  yards  of  linen,  aJid  iu  1792 
40,000,000  yards  of  liiicu. 

"  TliocaiiE«8  wore  evident.  Tiie  country  bccHm«  cultivated,  becau.u  the  laws 
thatdeprivcd  the  Calliolic  of  an  intv^re^t  in  the  soil  were  rapoaleil,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  the  operation  uf  b«r  corn  laws;  her  trade  iucreascd,  bvcauM 
the  prohibition*  on  hor  tmdo  were  removed ;  and  the  piohibiiions  were  removed 
because  iho  nstcrted  bcr  liberty ;  and  she  oncrti'd  her  liberty  because  she  sus- 
pended ber  religious  animosity.  Vnanimity  shut  the  gates  of  itlrife,  and  Pro- 
vidence opened  thegntes  of  eonimerce." 

This  state  of  things  ceased  in  the  year  1800,  nbcu,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Irish  Parliament, — on  asM^nt  which  waa  procured  by  means  which 
arc  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  (lovcrnmcnt  of  tbo  day,  by  force,  by 
fraud,  and  by  bribes, — the  Irish  Parliament  was  pat  an  end  to,  and  the 
light  of  Ireland  went  out.     Since  that  time  the  genius  of  tbe  eoontiy 
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has  been  blighted,  aiitl  tlie  hearts  of  the  people  have  turneil  to.  despair. 
Since  that  time  there  lias  never  In-en  nantiug  a  champion,  sonic  alilc  aad 
accoDiplished  Iiishmnn,  to  nsk  again  for  ha  cniuitry  the  light  and  liberty 
vhich  sliC  lost  nt  the  Union,  and  the  Irish  people  have  knocked  loudly 
at  the  door  to  be  beard,  and  arc  kuockiiig  at  this  niomcut  with  outngc 
and  violence. 

At  the  eanomcuccineiit  of  this  pretient  session,  in  the  dchatc  on  the 
Address  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  recalling  these  things 
— recalling  the  system  of  harh:iroua  and  unnatural  Icgislatiou  to  which 
Ireland  had  been  subjected  before  1782,  the  iichievcmeut  of  Grallan 
and  his  associates  in  asserting  the  right  of  Ireland  to  au  unfettered 
Parliament, — recalling  the  legislation  by  which  that  Parliament,  during 
its  brief  but  brilliant  career,  had  conferred  more  benefits  on  Irelniid  than 
any  Pfirliaracut  then  existing  conferred  at  the  same  pcrio^  on  any  other 
country, — recalling  the  statement  of  Lord  Ctarc  that  no  nation  in  the 
habitable  globe  advanced  iu  cultivation,  cuiumcrcc,  agriculture,  and 
maiinfactures,  with  the  same  rapidity  that  Ireland  did  Ju  the  same 
jieriod ;  that  since  Ireland  had  been  deprived  of  her  Constitutiou, 
duriug  a  uaioa  of  eighty  years  there  had  been  fifty  Coerciou  Acts; 
that  ever  since  the  Act  of  Union  tl)e  public  life  of  Ireland  had  deelincd 
— recalling  all  tlicso  things,  he  moved,  as  an  Amendment  to 
the  Addregs,  to  add  an  assurance  to  Her  Jbjcsty,  ihat  "  In  the 
opinion  of  this  House  the  only  eflicacious  reraaly  for  the  deplorable 
condition  of  Ireland  it  a  readjustment  of  the  political  relations  esta- 
blished between  tireat  Britain  and  Ireland  hy  the  Act  of  Legislative 
Union  of  1800."  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  with  reference  to  this 
Amendment',  ctprcancd  himself  favourable  to  the  introduction,  rightly 
understood,  of  local  government  in  Ireland,  and  he  told  the  Irish 
members  that  they  eonhl  not  take  the  first,  the  most  preliminary  step, 
until  they  had  prodnced  a  plan,  and  set  forth  the  machinery,  by  which 
they  meant  to  decide  between  imperial  and  local  rguestions. 

This  haa  heen  called  a  new  departure  in  Jribli  government,  and  Che 
question  I  desire  to  consider  is,  "  U  it  right?"  1  think  that  there 
should  not  be  much  difiercncc  of  opinion  that  the  dirceliott  i^  right. 
Two  courses,  however,  arc  suggested  :  one,  a  moasupc  of  local  self- 
government,  giving  largo  powers  to  separate  locniitics  to  deal  with  local 
aflajra,  but  witltout  auy  change  in  the  central  admiuistrutive  authority 
as  now  constituted  ;  the  other,  a  measure  giving  similar  powers  of  aclf- 
gOTcrnmcnt  to  separate  iocaiitics,  but  nt  the  same  time  creating  a 
ccnti-al  authority  which  shall  be  representative — in  other  words,  a  parlia- 
ment, in  which  all  matters  of  piirely  Iri^b  concern  can  be  dealt  with. 
Iu  my  opiuion  no  course  which  stops  short  of  the  second  altcnialive 
will  ever  settle  the  Irish  question.  The  central  governing  authority 
ID  Ireland  must  be  elective  and  representative.  The  most  iilustrit»us 
and  the  moat  capable  statesmen  of  our  century  have  passed  measures 
through    the    Farltauicut   at  Wcstmiuster  fur  the   good  govcrumeiit  of 
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short  of  iucli  a  solution  as  tlits^  hare  fuled. 
they  failed?  Bcoause  their  measures  were  not  in 
the  wishes  of,   and  the;  failed  to  Bstisfy,  the  Iriih 


Irehind,  but,    fitopi>mg 
And  why    Lave 
acconlunce  with 
people. 

Give  Irclund  the  management  of  her  own  alTuirs,  and  you  will  SM 
called  into  her  semcc  the  ablest  and  most  capable  of  her  sons ;  while, 
as  things  now  stand,  the  intellect  of  Ireland  is  shut  out  from  all  share 
in  the  administration.  With  careers  at  home  worthy  of  the  beat  aai 
ablest  of  the  people,  much  of  the  wealth  which  is  now  drained  off  from 
Ireland  without  any  return  will  be  expended  iu  developing  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  country ;  ludustry  will  revire,  nni  with  the  remal 
of  industry  will  come  employment  for  the  people.  It  is  the  dttKcuHr 
of  living  by  wage*  in  Ireland,  »ftys  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  which  makes  every 
man  look  to  the  land  for  maintenance.  M'ith  employment  for  the 
people  half  tlie  difficulty  of  the  land  question  will  be  solved.  If, 
tlicti,  we  wish  to  promote  the  nior.xl  nnd  material  welfare  of  the  Irish 
people,  let  ns  make  tlicm  masters  of  their  own  ail'airs. 

But  we  lire  in  an  age  of  education  and  of  rapid  advance  in  intel- 
lectual development,  and  men  now  demand  that  the  atTairs  which  more 
immediately  concern  them  they  shall  hare  the  power  of  regulating 
and  tranNuatiiig  fur  tliem<ielveB.  If,  then,  we  wi&h  to  bou  good  guveru- 
ment  in  Ireland,  we  must  engage  the  mind  of  Ireland  in  the  admiois' 
tration  of  its  affairs.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  wc  sec  conGdcnce 
restored,  industry  revived,  and  nil  the  puliiatinns  iif  an  ca^r  national  life 
in  full  Wqw.  The  people  of  Knglaud  do  not  realize  what  resources  of 
intellect,  of  poetry,  of  art  lie  dormant  among  the  Irish  people.  Give 
to  Ireland  that  whieU  every  one  of  the  United  States  enjoys,  what 
every  proviHCC  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  enjoys,  what  almost  every 
one  of  our  colonies  enjoys.  I  know  that  we  shall  hear  of  difficulties— 
diOlculties  of  detail  they  will  he;  but  my  object  has  been  to  direct 
attention  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  one  great  abiding  cause  of  Irisli 
discontent;  and,  should  this  conviction  become  general  among  thi; 
English  people,  all  dttli  cutties  will  vauiaU  before  the  earnest  detennint- 
tion  of  our  countrymen  to  bring  pence  and  contentment  to  Ireland,  anil 
to  tnm  a  discontented  and  distracted  people  into  o  loyalj  orderly,  sad 
prosperous  state.  Dy  no  doing  we  shall  have  accomplished  in  Irelsud 
s(micthiiig  like  the  object  with  which  the  English  first  entered  tliat 
country. 

G.  B. 
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Ili]^L.VND  U  ulccrutcil,  sociutty,  politicallv,  &.nd  economically.  Clasim 
arc  Jlcrcvly  op[Ki5C(I  to  each  other.  Crimes  against  life  amt  pro- 
perty arc  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  tic  arm  of  the  Escciilirc  fails  to 
repress  them.  \Vhilc  tills  is  the  condition  which  Ireland  presents,  -Mr. 
Fawcctt,  Mr.  Stansfetd,  nud  other  English  politieians,  arc  reported  to 
liave  aaid,  "  llie  Iriih  are  what  we  (Eug1l>ih)  have  made  them."  If,  then, 
the  present  state  of  uatioual  (lisorgaut^atiuu  ami  mincnr  in  the  admitted 
result  of  Eugliah  iutmuon  into  Irish  affaira ;  if,  at  the  end  of  se>'en 
centuries,  Etti;li?h  statesmen  arc  forced  to  avov  that  tlm  ruti:  of  their 
country  in  Ireland  is  proliiic  of  sanguinary  turhulcuec  and  poptitar 
siiflcring  ;  if,  at  the  end  of  eighty  years  of  l<^slatire  union,  the  history 
of  Irclnod  deprived  of  her  Parliament  is  a  dreary  record  of  coercion 
acts,  famines,  and  insurrectionary  movements  in  perpetual  repetition, — 
the  English  public  may  fairly  be  invited  to  inquire  whether  justice  or 
sound  imperial  [>olicy  can  sanction  the  prolonged  imposition  upon  Ireland 
of  a  gOTCrumcntal  system  so  barren  of  the  fruits  that  good  govcramciit 
shoald  produce,  and  so  fertile  of  the  cnU  which  ai-c  usually  attributed 
to  criminal  despotism. 

There  are  few  politicians  of  ordinary  information  who  nre  not  familiarly 
Bcqauntcd  with  the  history  of  the  conliftcatiuns  of  Iiish  estates  in  past 
centuries,  ar-d  the  incessant  aggressioDs  by  the  English  Parliament  on 
every  form  of  Iri^li  industry'  ttiat  could  possibly  compete  with  the  cor- 
responding  industry*  in  England.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  find 
English  poblicists  attributing  Irish  disorder  to  the  crimes  of  their  own 
ancestors.  It  is  on  this  account  we  find  them  saying,  "The  Irish  are 
what  we  have  made  them."  Certainly,  if  any  leuion  ean  bo  taught  by 
biRtoiy,  the  hi-storj  of  seren  centuries  demonstrates  the  hopelew  incapacity 
of  Bngland  to  rule  Ireland  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  prosperity  and 
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liftppinms  of  her   inhaliitants,  or  crcditnUc  to   tbc  repuUtioa  of  Uie 
li[i|)crial  Govcrniucut, 

Tbo  opprcMtionB  of  past  ages  migdt  well  be  forgotten ;  the  dead  migjil 
bo  left  to  bury  Iheir  dead,  if  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  aiicieot  opprcnon 
werc  cxliiict  But,  uubappily,  tliat  spirit  is  uot  cxtiuct  It  \a  because 
it  coutiimca  to  animate  the  raotlcm  oiiponciita  of  Irish  Icgialatiro  iadc- 
pcudcucc  that  a  brief  retrospect  bccoiuea  necessary. 

J^ren'  one  kuoirs  of  the  confiaeution  of  Irt&b  estates.  Not  to  ^ 
farther  back  than  the  »cveiitccnt)»  century,  there  were  vast  confiacatioui 
under  Janie-s  I.,  Cromwell,  and  William  I  [I.  The  persons  expelled 
from  tlieir  estates  were  Irisb  Catholics;  the  persons  to  whom  the 
estates  were  givca  were  Britt*b  Protestants.  Here  was  a  root  of 
bitterness  planted  in  our  midst.  There  was  iiievitablc  enmity  betwcca 
tlio  people  who  were  robbed  and  the  intnidera  who  robbed  them,  and 
the  enmity  wa*  intensificil  by  their  difference  of  erced.  Xot  only 
were  the  Tintiv'e  ownertf  despoiled  of  their  lands,  but  the  wbolo  Catholic 
eeclesiustieal  State  rcvenue-s  of  the  kingdom  were  eunfiseated  by  the 
alifiu  power  that  got  uppermost,  and  transferred  to  the  Protestant  clergy 
who  were  ehicdy  imported  from  "Rngland. 

When  confiseations  arc  recent,  there  must  of  necessity  be  raucoroui 
hatred  between  the  expelled  owners  and  the  men  who  supplant  them. 
But  the  lapse  of  time  might  aoften  those  asperities,  and  would  have  pro- 
bably obliterated  their  disturbing  inHuencc  in  Ireland,  if  the  original 
spirit  of  the  eunfiHcators  had  nwt  heen  earefidly  kept  alive  by  every  meani 
wbieh  perverted  ingenuity  could  suggait.  An  Irish  Consen-ativc  journal 
in  the  1''ngli:th  Interest  says,  "Scmtch  .in  Iri!.hman,nnd  you  find  a  rcbcL" 
It  is,  I  tliink,  tfdcrably  plain  that  the  course  pnrsucd  for  many  gcucra- 
tious  towards  our  country  has  licen  eminently  calenlated  to  educate  ils 
inhabitants  into  disloyalty.  Kvcnts  of  ancient  date  bare  n  powerful 
influence  on  modem  political  thoaght.  The  historicnl  clement  pervadct 
our  daily  life,  bceauae  the  old  sore  is  carefully  kept  raw  and  bleodiug 
by  the  perpeiiial  effort  to  ehoke  out  the  natural  and  honourable  aspira- 
tions oflrish  nationality. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Lerky's  most  aide  nnd  iiistruetive  work, "  Koglatxl  Ib 
the  ilightecnth  Century,"  will  find  many  details  of  the  porsisteot 
endeavours  of  the  English  (ioveniment  to  destroy  every  source  of  tlw 
aastcnancc  of  the  Irish  people,  coraracrcial,  manufacturiup,  agricultnral, 
and  even  piisttuml.  To  that  masterly  work  I  rcferall  int|uirer8  into  lliis 
portion  of  my  subjeet,  eonfmiug  myself  to  the  I'Csnlls  of  systematic 
Knglisb  hostility  to  the  natural  rights  of  the  Irish  people,  as  testified  br 
unimpeachable  witnesses.  "This  kingdom,"  writes  Dean  Swift,  is  a 
letter  to  Pope,  "  is  now  nhsniiitcly  statviog  hy  means  of  every  oppression 
thut  can  he  visited  on  niaukiiid,  '  Shall  I  uot  riait  for  these  things? 
snith  the  Lord.' '' 

Again,  referring  to  the  legislative  destruction  of  tlic  Irish  wooUea 
trade.  Swift  writes  to  Mr.  ilotte,  the  London  printer : — "  I  am  no  incensed 
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against  tlie  opprcssEous  fram  EugUnd,  and  liavc  ao  little  regard  to  the 
iaws  the;  make,  that  I  (loj  as  a  cler^ymau,  cucourngc  the  merchants 
[uf  Jmlaiiil]  both  to  es[}ort  wool  und  woollen  mnuufacturcs  t<i  any  cotintry 
in  Kuropc,  or  anywhere  eUc,  aud  conceal  it  from  the  custom-house 
officers,  as  I  would  bide  my  pune  from  a  highwayman  if  be  came  to  rob 
mc  on  the  roful,  atthough  England  hnth  mnde  a  Inw  to  the  contrary." 

The  Kijj'lit  Hou.  John  Hcly-IIntchinson,  Secretary  ofStatc  furlroland, 
writing  in  ITTQ,  thus  speaks  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  Irish  people 
by  the  commercial  restrictions  with  which  English  hostility  hail  fettered 
their  iuiiuatry : — "Can  the  history  of  any  other  fruitful  country  on  the 
globe,  enjoying  jicacc  for  fourscore  years,  and  Dot  visited  by  plague  or 
pestilence,  produce  so  many  recorded  inatancos  of  the  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  and  of  the  reiterated  want  and  misery,  of  the  lower  orden 
of  the  people?  There  is  do  such  example  in  ancient  or  modera 
atory." 

Mr.  LecJiy,  referring  to  the  destruction  of  the  once  prosperous  Irish 
woollen  trade  by  the  Euj^lish  statute  of  William  111.,  saya,  that  "for 
nearly  fifty  years  after  its  dcatructioa  the  people  were  in  such  a  state  of 
poverty  that  every  bad  scasou  produced  an  absolute  famiuc." 

Again  this  historian  saya,  "It  had  Iiocome  abundantly  evident  to  all 
reftionable  men  that  England  possessed  both  the  power  and  the  will  to 
crush  evary  form  of  Irish  industry  as  soon  as  it  bccnnic  sufficiently 
prosperous  to  compete  in  any  degree  with  her  own  manufacture.  It 
appeared  uselesi  to  persist,  and  a  general  commercial  dcspandcncy 
foUowed." 

One  more  quotation  from  Mr.  L«ky  i — "  She  [Ireland]  was  thus 
completely  within  the  grasp  of  England  ;  and  that  grasp  was  tightened 
till  almost  every  clement  of  her  prosperity  was  destroyed." 

Lord  Dnfi'erin,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  thus  describes  the  operations 
of  that  dreary  period: — "The  various  commercial  confraternities  of 
Great  Britain  never  for  a  moment  relaxed  their  rclcntlcsa  grip  on  Ihc 
trades  of  Ireland.  One  by  one  each  of  our  national  industries  was 
cither  strangled  in  its  birth,  or  handed  over,  gagged  and  bound,  to  the 
jealous  custody  of  the  rival  iutcrcet  in  Eogland,  until  at  la»t  every 
fonntain  of  wealth  wais  hermetically  scaled." 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  arc  these  ancient  oppressions  now  recorded? 
I  record  them  because  the  virulent  maligaity  they  indicate,  and  which 
for  many  generations  characterised  the  policy  of  England  towards  Ireland, 
exhibits  the  true  spirit  of  the  Power  to  whose  control  we  were  consigned 
by  the  Union. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  Irish  Parliament  c^tistcd  during  the  con> 
tinuanee  of  those  dcstnictivc  and  iniquitous  oppressions.  How  is  it 
that  our  Parliament  failed  to  protect  us  from  the  ruinous  opprcsiiions  of 
England  ? 

lieeauac  that  Pflrliamcut,  after  the  battles  of  the  Boyne  and  Aughrim, 
was  crowded  with  men  who  had  profited  by  the  coufij^cations  of  Iriah 
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cHtales.  Thry  verc  in  coniitniit  terror  kot  some  sncccwfal  Jnmliitc 
niov&racat  miglit  strip  tbcm  of  their  territorial  acqui«itioQ8.  The;  were 
indeed,  iccboiuiUy,  an  Irish  Fxriinmcnt ;  btit  thcj  wero  in  ]XMnt  of  faft 
MX  Knglish  garmoii  iu  Irelaud,  dopeudiug  upou  Engtitil]  punrerta  proUvl 
them  against  the  Datire  owners  whom  they  or  their  father*  bad 
despoiled.  Tbia  fear  of  a  possililu  territorial  resumption  made  tbelriih 
Parliament  the  iustrumciit  of  Kii;;lisli  lyratiuy.  Kagland,  thej  kseir, 
vould  help  them  to  keep  the  estates  iuPrutcvtaQt  huuls,  and  they  there- 
fore  did  not  vcntarc  to  e.xnsper&te  Eii^l^nd  by  making  s  spirited  etand 
against  her  oaslaiighta  on  erory  profitable  Iri^Ii  industry. 

Thus  matters  cootinued  for  iiesrly  three-fourths  of  Uie  eighteenth 
century :  trade  shaclilcd,  languishing,  or  extinguished ;  penal  lawn 
aguu&t  the  great  Catholic  msjurity  of  the  uatiun;  royal  favauriln 
quartered  a»  pcDsiouaries  on  the  Irish  revenue ;  recurring  famiiiet  b 
tbc  poorer  districts  of  the  kingdom ;  aud  the  best,  the  ablrst,  the  inod 
intellcchial  of  the  Catholic  community  expelled  by  laws  that  defirited 
them  of  an  opening  for  their  abilities  in  their  ovn  country,  and  forced 
tliem  to  seek  distinction  in  vsrlons  foreign  fields. 

But  the  progress  of  lime,  and  the  national  sympathies  generated  by 
tbc  fact  of  home  Icgialation,  had  gradu:dly  trorkcd  a  change  in  tie 
Protestant  landocracy  of  Ireland.  Tlte  early  bittenie.<s  of  the  victors 
of  tbc  Buyue  and  Aughrim  had  become  much  diluted  iu  their  grandw&s. 
Tbc  commercial  restraints  were  intolerable.  Every  Irish  interest  aoffcred. 
Tbc  inheritors  of  confiBoatod  lands  felt  the  evil.  They  began  to  fed 
that  they  were  Trisbmen  ;  and  iliat,  being  Irishmen,  their  iutcreels  were 
necessarily  Irish.  Our  Parliameut,  tlefcctire  as  it  was,  hod  on  five  ci 
six  occasions  made  a  good  stand  in  matters  of  finance ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Lccky  remarks,  the  very  moderate  taiation  of  the  couutry  shuns  Uiat 
on  tho  irholo  it  iras  a  vigilant  guardian  of  material  ibtercsta.  A  strong 
spirit  Against  English  nBur]]atiou  sprang  up.  England,  cmharrasced  by 
ilic  revolt  of  her  Araeric-an  oulunicM  and  by  tbc  fear  of  n  Freuch  invasion, 
was  unable  tu  resist  tbc  growing  spirit  of  Irish  independeneo  which 
found  its  expression  iiL  a  volunteer  army. 

Events  followed  fast  upon  rnch  other.  In  ir?8  the  Catholics  weir 
relieved  from  the  worst  of  their  legal  difiabilitics.  In  1779  the  IrWi 
Parliament  broke  the  shackles  that  fettered  Irish  trade.  Iu  1780,  ft 
meeting  of  tbc  Dublin  Volunteer*,  presided  o\'cr  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  resolved,  "  That  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Irdiail 
only  are  eooipetcut  to  make  laws  binding  the  subjects  of  this  realm; 
ami  that  we  will  not  obey,  nor  give  operation  to,  any  laws  «ave  only 
those  enacted  by  tbc  King,  Lords,  and  CoraraoDS  of  IrclaDd,  whose 
rights  aTid  privileges,  jointly  and  severally,  wc  are  determined  to  support 
mitli  our  lives  and  fortunes." 

The  country  soon  bristled  with  resolutions  similar  to  this ;  and  io 
1782,  Henry  Grattau,  whose  name  should  call  fortll  from  every  Irisb* 
man  and  Irishwoman    a  I'erveut  sentiment    of    reverential  gratitude. 
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»eArricd  in  the  Irish  Hoi»e  of  Commom  a  Declarfttion  oftlie  Leg1i«ln< 
tivc  lDdepcD(tciico  of  Irclaii<!.  It  mirat  never  be  forgotten  tliat  in  1783 
the  English  Houaes,  on  ttipir  part,  [jrofetwetl  to  recogniM  that  indepeD' 
dcncc  by  a  statute,  23  George  III.  chapter  28,  declaring,  "That  the 
•aid  right  claimed  by  tlic  |icople  of  Ireland  to  be  bonnd  ou!y  by  laws 
eiiuctcd  by  His  Majesty  uiul  tlic  Parltamctit  of  that  kingdom  in  all  cases 
whatever  ....  shall  bc^  and  it  is  here  declared  to  br-,  catablittlicd 
arnl  nsccrtained  for  ever,  and  shall  at  no  time  hereafter  be  (jopsticucd 
or  questionable." 

King  George  III.  also  personalty  pledge^l  hinifelf,  in  his  reply  to  an 
address  from  the  Irish  Farlinment  in  1783,  to  concur  vith  them  at  alt 
tiniea  iu  the  maintenance  of  their  free  Conatitnlioii. 

This  retrospect  is  indispensable  to  a  right  nnderstaudiog  of  the 
present  Inali  tiuesliou.  I'hc  people  of  Ireland  can  nc\'cr  for^  that 
England,  )iy  a  great  intminttunal  traiisaetioii,  pledged  her  fkith  to  re-tpect 
their  I'onstitutional  iiidejicndence  to  alt  future  time. 
B  jVfe  hare  seen  the  destructive  effects  of  Kiiglish  MMirpation  dnringthe 
^  Mack  jreriod  when  the  lrij.h  Parliament  was  held  in  English  fetter?. 
Ijct  us  now  sec  the  results  produced  by  constitmional  freedom.  The 
follofrtng  testimonies  arc  fnoiiliarly  known  in  Ireland  ;  but  as  they  will 

»  probably  be  new  to  Ka;,'lisb  readers,  I  reproduce  them  here. 
Mr.  Jebb,  member  for  Callan  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  afterwards  a 
judge  iu  tlio  Court  of  Kiug'e  Bencli,  thus  speaks  of  the  advanee  (if 

I   Ireland    when    cmBiicij3ati'd    for    a    time  from  l^iiplisb    legiKtation: — - 
"  hi   tlie  course  of   fifteen  years,  our   commerce,  o«r  agriculture,  and 
our  manutacLurcs  have  swelled  to  an  amount  that  the  most  sanguine 
friends  of  Ireland  would  not  hare  dared  to  prognosticate" 
Mr.  Jcbb'a  pamphlet  was  published  in  1708. 

■  iiiThc  bankers  of  Dublin  held  a  meeting  on  the  18th  December,  1708, 
at  wliit'li  they  resolved  : — "  That  >.ince  (ho  renunciation  of  the  power  of 
<iri;at   Britain  in   1782  lo  legislate  for  Ireland,  the  ct^mniercc  ami  pros- 

■  perily  of  this  kingdom  have  eminently  increased." 

I        The  Dublin   Guild  of  Mcithauts  met  on  tlic  I4th  January,  1700jRn<l 

"    resolved :—"  That   the   commerce    of    Ireland    has    increased,   and   her 

maDufncturcs  have  improved  beyond  example,  since  the  indepcndoncc 

of  this  kingdom  was  rcMorcd  by  the  exertions  of  our  eountrymen  in 

i;82." 

■  Mr.  Plunket,  aftenrards  Lord  Pluuket  and  Lord  Chaaccllor  of 
Ireland,  thus  dtsrribes  the  I'rogress  of  Ireland  in  a  speech  delirerctl 
in  the  Irish  Ilonsc  of  Commons  on  the  JGtli  January,  18C0  : — "Her 
rcvcDUfs,  her  trade,  her  manufacluies,  thriving  beyond  the  hope  or 
the  example  of  any  other  country  of  her  extent;  within  these  few 
years  r-dvanciDg  with    a    rapidity    astonishing    even    to    herself;    not 

■  complaining  of  dcftcieucy   in  any  of  these  rcsjcctSj  but  enjoying  and 

■  acknowledging  her  proBperity." 

K         The    Hight    lion.    John  Fester,    Speaker   of  the   Trisli    House   of 
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CommODS,  ill  Ills  iipeecli  delivered  oa  the  11th  April,  li 
dcKribcs  the  effect  of  the  Irish  Coiistitutioo  of  1782  : — ''  Q 
only  secured,  but  abnolutcly  showered  dowu  upon  ^ou^  more 
more  trade,  more  afflucacc,  thno  ever  fell  to  j-oiir  lot  ia  d) 
apaee  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  its  attaionieDt.  Will 
went  on  to  ask  the  Hou«c]  be  cajoled,  duped,  or  threatenfl 
surrender  of  it?" 

In  the  same  speech,  Mr.  Foster  quotes  an  address  present! 
Viceroy  by  the  Iriab  House  of  Commons  the  prtvioua  July,, 
the  House  uiiauimouslr  assured  his  ExceUcucy  "  that  under  liia  \ 
benevolent  auspices,  his  kingdom  of  Ireland  had  risen  to  A  ] 
prosperity  unhoped  for,  and  unpttraJlcIcd  In  any  former  cm.'' 

In  the  English  Parliament,  Mr.  Charles  Grey,  afterwords  B 
Biid:— "Since  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jnrisdictious  the  { 
of  Scotland  has  been  considerable  ;  but  certainly  not  so  great  I 
Ireland  has  l«:eu  within  the  same  jieriod." 

The  witDcsses  whose  tcBtimony  I  have  cited  were  cneml 
TTnioa ;  and  it  is  tlicreforc  desirable  thnt  wc  should  see 
extent  their  statements  arc  corroborated  by  the  friends 
measure.  First  comes  its  author,  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  in  his  speee 
Englitth  House  of  Commons,  31st  January,  1799,  bavin|; 
to  the  proeiicrous  condition  of  Irish  commerce  in  1785j  goes  ol 
"But  how  stands  the  case  now?  The  trade  is  it  this  limei 
more  advantageous  to  Ireland."  I 

Lord  Cjmiiceltor  Clare,  one  of  Pitt's  Irish  tools  in  ofia 
Vniou,  published  in  1798  a  punphlet,  coiitaining,  as  q| 
Gnittan,  the  following  account  of  Irish  progrc**  from  the 
tional  triumph  of  1 7H2  : — "  Tliore  is  not  a  nation  on  the  habitii 
which  has  advanced  in  cultivation  and  commerce,  in  agricu] 
manufacturer,  with  the  same  rapidity  in  the  same  period." 

Mr.  Edward  Cooke,  Under-Secretary  at  the  Castle,  woil 
Castlereagh's  agents  of  corruption.  Ho  pnblisbed  a  Umod 
phlet,  entitled,  "  Arguments  for  and  OKoiust  a  Union  Coasid 
which,  at  page  52,  he  fully  admits  the  prosperity  of  Irelt^ 
the  Constitution  of  17K2,  although  he  erroneously  attribulwl 
the  constitution,  but  to  the  administration.  Here  are  his  > 
"We  must  ask,  what  is  meant  by  a  firm  and  steady  admini 
Does  it  mean  such  an  administration  as  attends  to  the  incresi 
nation  in  population,  its  advancement  in  Hgricultorc,  in  manufai 
wealth  and  prosperity  ?  If  that  is  intended,  wo  have  had  th 
cnce  of  it  these  twenty  years;  for  it  is  universally  admitted 
country  iu  the  world  ever  made  such  rapid  odvanecs  as  Iretag^ 
in  these  respects."  ^^ 

The  above  testimonies  are  conclnsive  as  to  the  enormoui 
to  Ireland  of  getting  rid  of  Knglish  legislation.  It  is  the  fi 
some  quarters  to  say  that  our  Constitution  of  1783  was  « 
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was  not  &  failure.  It  was  proliiic  of  bencBts,  so  far  as  tlio  malcvalcnco 
of  Pitt's  Government  allowed  it  to  operate.  True,  its  existence  was 
termiuateil  iii  cjglitccn  years ;  but  its  fall  was  c:aui>c-c),  not  in  the  least  by 
auy  iubcrctit  clcrnent  in  Irclftad's  rigbt  to  make  her  uwu  laws,  but  by 
the  active  malignity  of  our  powerful  rival,  who  could  not  c&durc  the 
ipectactc  of  prosperity  aud  diguity  which  Ireland,  under  Grattan's  con- 
stitutioUj  exhibited. 

No  rational  man  can  suppose  that  tbo  Iri»h  triumpb  of  1783  hml 
altered  the  ingrained  hereditary  eninity  which,  in  Lard  DulTcriti's 
wordi,  hud  "  strangled  all  ouruasecnt  industries  and  hermetically  scaled 
every  fountain  of  our  national  wealth."  The  exercise  ofthatcnmity  was 
indeed  fruatrated,  but  the  atumu$  rcmaiDcd — only  awaiting  an  opportii* 
nity  to  re-enact  its  old  deeds  of  oppression.  When  in  1785  a  commer- 
cial arrangement  between  England  and  Ireland  was  ucgotiat«d,  the 
ietiitikuesH  of  the  English  manufactory  and  couiiling-houBO  took  alarm. 
Ad  important  representative  deputation  uf  maimfacturcra  addressed  « 
remonstrauec  to  Pitt,  deprecating  the  proposed  arrangement  aa  being 
too  favourable  to  Irisli  intcrrsts;  complaining  of  the  injury  which  the 
COutcmplutcd  concctsioii  to  Ireland  would  inllict  Ou  Briliah  manufactiircB ; 
alleging  that  the  admission  into  England  of  Irish  cottons  would  ruin  their 
own  cotton  trade;  aud  poiuting  outj  ua  the  surest  way  to  destroy  Irish 
riva!ry,  "  That  a  real   uniov  with  Irbla-vd  cnder  onz  lkoislature 

WOULD   TAKE   AWAV    KVEKY    DlPriCULTr." 

No  doubt  of  it.  The  remonstrants  well  kucw  that  the  destructioib 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  irnulil  restore  to  them  the  power  uf  strangling 
our  national  industries  by  the  irresistible  competition  of  Dngtish  capital. 
This  they  had  done  by  adverse  statutes  while  the  fears  and  the  bigotry 
of  Irish  Parliaments  had  kept  them  in  the  Icading-st rings  of  England. 
This  they  could  do  more  effectually  when  no  Irish  Parliament  should 
exist  to  protest  or  to  oppose. 

It  was  resolved  to  destroy  the  Irish  ParJinmcnt.  Notwilbstandiug 
the  most  solemn  pledges,  royal  aud  statutory,  by  which  EDgluud  bad 
engaged  that  the  right  of  Ireland  to  legislative  independence  should  at 
no  future  time  be  questioned  or  questionable,  the  old  jealous  hatred 
iras  at  work,  and  the  train  was  laid  for  onr  oTcrthrow  with  diabolic 
art.  Although  Englaud  had  renounced  nil  claim  to  legi.slatc  for  Ireland, 
yet  her  fJovernment  retained  a  commanding  power  iu  the  appointment 
of  the  Irish  Executive,  and  of  the  principal  ofileials  in  the  Irish  I^Iinistry. 
That  power  was  employed  to  our  dctriinCDt.  There  were  strong  indi- 
cations that  Irish  Protestants  aud  Catholics,  if  left  to  thcuisclvcs,  would 
Booner  or  later  coiisign  their  old  animositiea  to  oblivion,  and  blend 
into  one  great  brotherhood  of  national  citizenship.  If  this  fusion 
could  lie  once  well  established,  Ireland  would  become  too  strong  foi- 
any  future  English  machinations  against  her  prosperity.  It  was  there 
fore  necessary  to  exasperate  the  two  great  parties  against  each  other  by 
blowing  into  Aamc  whatever  lingering  embers  of  old  sectarian  hatreds 
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still  existed.  Two  mwlcs  of  producing  inlcrnal  couTiiUion  were  adopt 
Odc  of  tlicac  was  the  appoioting  to  positioua  of  power  cncmica  of  tlic 
people,  under  wIiobo  ausfiices  the  people  were  barbarously  persecuted. 
The  other  mode  cousistcd  in  raiMUg  tlie  hopes  of  the  Catholira  by  a 
promise  of  imnieiliate  aud  complete  emaucipatioii,  and  then  suddenly 
disapixiinting  their  hopca  hy  the  ndoptton  of  an  opposite  policy.  The 
witnesses  of  tin:  persecuting  syatcm  art:  the  Karl  of  Moim,  the  Earl  of 
(Josford,  the  ^farqui»  Coniwallis,  the  Kight  Reverend  Doctor  Dirksoii) 
Protcstaut  Bifthop  of  Down,  Ilcnry  Grattao,  lionl  Holland,  l>esid» 
raaiiy  others.  Orattan,  spcnkiog  of  the  mode  in  which  Pitt's  Gorcrn- 
mcut  contrived  to  uiulermiiiu  the  constitution  of  1783  by  an  adrcrsc 
executive,  siivk  that  after  1*89  there  was  a  calamilous  asecndeney  in 
the  Irish  Cabinet  of  couusda  "  at  once  Mrrrile  and  insolent,  who  had 
opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Irisli  Cou-ttitution  ;  and  scarce  were 
they  placed  in  power  wlicu  they  planned  its  overthrow." — Gratlm^s 
Answer  to  Lortt  Clare. 

In  1794  and  1795,  VxKi  had  directly  encouraged  Orattan  and  the 
Catholics  to  expect  the  supjiort  of  his  Govcrumcwt  to  Catholic  emanci- 
pation ;  Efirl  Fitzwilliam  was  appoiutetl  Viceroy,  with  full  powers,  as  he 
honestly  believed,  to  carry  the  i|ueation.  But  it  wa-t  deemed  eswntial 
to  the  arritre  jjens^e  of  a  legislative  union  to  Insh  Ireland  into  rcbdlionj 
and  it  wjw  n'soltctL  to  exiiapcratc  the  Catholics  hy  suddenly  recalling 
Lard  Fitzwilliam,  aiid  replacing  him  by  Karl  ('amdcn,  a  Viceroy  of 
Btrong  anti-Cntliolic  politics  ;  which  process,  together  with  the  buniiiJg 
of  houses,  the  personal  tortnre*i^  the  iiiurders  coiniuitled  ou  the  pco{il« 
with  impunity,  would,  it  was  calculated,  provoTtc  a  civil  war,  which 
wonid  give  Kngland  a  pretext  for  ovenvhi-'liniug  Irtlaud  with  an  irrc- 
siitlible  army  oroceupntiou — an  arcny  strung  enough  to  crush  pomI||| 
op|)Ositioii  to  the  Uuiuii.  ^H 

Good,    lioncat    Lord    Fitzwilliaui    warned    Pitt's  Cabinet  that  their 
exploits  in  Irchutd  "  would  raise  o  flame  that  nothing  but  the  force  of 
arms  could   keep  down."      But   to   raise  th».l   tiame  was  an  essential 
|H>rtion   of  their  poliey ;  so  the  warning   was   disreganlcfl,    a-id  Lonl 
ritzwillinm  was  recalled  at  the  end  of  March,  {795.      In  auticiintion  of 
that  event,   Grattan    thus   addressed   a   deputation  of  Catholics :— "l,i 
tremble  at  the  ictorn  to  power  of  your  old  taakmu-'ters — that  romlJ^fl 
tioii  whieli  galled  the  countiy  by  its  tyrnuny,  insulted  her  hy  its  mannHH 
cxhauRtcd  her  by  its  rapacity,  and  slandered  her  by  its  malice.     Should 
such  a  combiiintion  (inflamed  a»  it  must  be  now  by  the  favour  of  tlie 
British  Court  and  by  the  reprobntion  of  the  Irisli  people)  return  to  [lOWcr, 
I  have  no  hesitation  to  bay,  that  they  will  extinguish  Irclaad,  or  Trelsod 
must  remove  them." 

It  would  he  tedious  to  recapitulate  the  evidence  of  Lords  G 
and  Moira,  aud  of  the  other  pcrsoas  I  have  named,  of  the  pcrsecai 
inflicted  on  the  people.     Let  one  sentence  from  Lord  Holland's  wort, 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Porty  during  my  Time,"  tnflicc  to  deacribe 
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portion  of  Pitt's  preparations  for  the  Uaion.  "  My  upprobation,"  taya 
Lord  Holland,  "  of  Lord  Edward  FitKgeraWs  aclious  remaina  unaltered 
aud  uDshaken.  Kis  couiury  was  bleeding  under  one  of  the  hardest 
tyrannies  our  times  have  witiiessetl." 

Let  it  not  lie  snid  tliat  these  reminiscences  are  obsolete.  The  Union 
\%  not  obsolete.  It  unhappily  exists  at  this  day ;  und  it  is  redolent  of 
the  horrible  rrime*  committed  to  nchicve  it  The  Union  was  conceived 
in  Ireadiery,  born  in  corruption,  and  baptized  in  Irish  blood.  Ucjcctcd 
iu  1799  l>y  the  Iriih  House  of  Commons,  it  was  again  iutrodueed  in 
1800;  the  iiitcn'al  having  been  employed  in  packing  the  Parliament; 
all  the  seats  wliioli  the  Government  could  influence  being  filled  with 
persons  of  whom  the  greater  number  were  placemen,  pensioners,  or  officers 
on  the  staff.  The  bribes  were  enormous.  The  country,  despite  martial 
law  and  every  species  of  intimidation,  forwarded  to  Parliament  petitions 
against  the  Union  signed  by  707j00()  persons.  Tlic  sipnntures  in  its 
farour  obtained  by  the  Government  only  amounted  to  5,000. 

Hut  the  enemy  prevailed.  Military  terror  in  the  country  and 
fabulous  bribery  within  the  walls  of  ft  carefully  papkcd  Parliament, 
overthrew  the  edifice  of  national  prosperity  and  honour  which  Gntttaa 
and  hi«  fellow- labourers  had  erected. 

How  is  it  pos«ibIc  that  such  a  Union  conld  produce  any  other  than 
the  worst  results?  How  is  it  possible  that  the  Irish  petiplo  can  ever 
regard  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  crime  in  its  perpetration  and  a 
curse  in  its  consequeueea  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  complains  that  the  Irish 
"obstructives"  have  made  the  English  Parliament  a  laughing-stock.  He 
ahoald  remcmljcr  that  bis  predecessors  iu  tin;  Govornnient  have  made 
the  Irish  Parliament  n  corpse.  I  know  not  what  concern  Ireland  has 
in  the  dignity  of  the  KnglUb  Legislature.  True,  it  has  coercive  power 
over  ns;  but  we  know  how  that  power  was  acquired,  and  how  our 
coantryhns  fared  since  wc  got  into  its  hands.  When  English  statesmen 
My,  "The  Irish  are  what  we  have  made  them" — implying  that  Irish 
turbulence  and  discontent  arc  ascribable  to  misgOTcrumcnt — they  might 
improve  tJicir  pliraac  by  saying,  "  Tlic  Irish  arc  wliat  the  Union  has 
made  them/'  A  London  journal  lately  said  that  at  the  end  of  eighty 
years  the  Irish  members  did  not  look  on  the  Imperial  Legislature  as 
their  Parliament.  This  is  true.  It  has  no  claim  on  our  sympathies; 
and  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  Parliament  is  a  perpetual  outrage  on 
our  natioual  priueiplos. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  present  deplorable  condition  of 
Ireland  with  the  prcdicliona  of  the  anti-Unionists  in  1800.  Mr.  Arthur 
Moon-,  who  was  afterwards  a  judge,  said  in  the  iriah  Parliament  iu 
1700  :— 

^  1  havo  no  licduiian  U>  ray  lliat  if  thoy  oarr)'  this  measun!  [the  Uniouj  under 
all  the  circuiustanccfl  wliibb  I  have  ttntcd  and  observed  upon,  it  will  be  a  rob1>cry, 
not  a  treaty — an  act  of  constraint  and  violence,  not  of  compnut  and  volition — n 
r^nnqueat,  not  a  TTnion.     TJnion  npon  such  prinoiptee,  and  accomplished  by  such 
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means,  policj'  can  never  require,  juslJce  can  nep«r  unctir^r;  wisdom  never  can 
approve,  paitriotUm  no'er  can  rcciincJlc.  linic  ii€ver  can  c«meat,  oDtl  force  ncrtr 
can  Gvublisih.  It  might  be  nn  Union  for  a  f«w  ilnys,  k  Jftw  monllta,  ]>er1iaps  a  few 
yeart;  but  it  woiilclbe  followed  by  ages  of  ill-blood,  gontrationa  oftioatifitj, 
oenturies  of  contest  and  desolation,  iuid  miaery  to  tliis  ulnnd  to  all  eternity:  it 
would  be  an  Union  fonnded  on  the  violation  wf  [>utilic  failh,  erected  on  national 
degradation,  equally  subversive  of  th«  montl,  pliysical,  and  political  Stoen  of 
tlung(>,  and  equally  odious  aiid  abominable  iu  the  etgbt  of  God  and  man.'* 

Hiuilcet  (afterwards  Lord  Cltanccllor)  aoid  tbc  Uqiou  vould  resoln 
society  into  its  orifjiual  elements. 

When  ff  c  look  at  tbc  decay  of  manufactures,  at  tlic  consequent  miacr}- 
of  a  population  thrown  almost  wholly  for  support  upou  the  soil,  at  the 
redprooal  nlienntion  of  important  classc»,  at  tbc  fligtiC  of  onr  best 
peasants  to  foreign  lands,  at  the  wild  cotiRpiraL-ica  of  multitudes  wlio, 
seeing  the  prostration  of  their  country,  and  hopeless  of  a  constitutiona] 
remedy,  arc  beguiled  into  the  dangerous  and  frantic  vagaries  of  Fenian- 
ism,  it  IB  useful  to  record  the  words  of  Grattan,  predicting  this  condition 
of  complex  popular  disease  as  the  certain  result  of  destroying  our  Pariis- 
nient.  Having  asked  whether,  by  banishing  the  Parliament,  yoo  could 
also  extinguish  the  popular  sc;ntimcnl,  hu  thus  goes  ou  : — 

"Do  yon  put  out  the  spirit  of  liberty  when  you  destroy  that  organ,  constitmioiul 
■ad  capacious,  through  which  that  spintmny  be  safely  and  discreetly  conveyedT 
WlaC  is  the  excGllence  of  our  Donstituiion  ?  Not  [hat  it  performs  prodigie*,  and 
prevents  the  birth  of  vic^a  which  nrc  in3«parnblo  from  human  nature;  but  dial 
it  provides  an  organ  through  which  thoso  vicea  may  pluy  and  evaporate,  and 
tliroiigh  which  (he  liuiuours  of  socii-ly  may  pass  widiout  prwjing  on  the  viuls. 
ParlJan)ont  is  thut  bady  where  the  whole  iiilollect  of  the  count^'  may  be  ciill<eted, 
and  fvhor«  [he  spirit  of  patriotism,  of  liberty,  aud  of  ambition  may  all  sctuador 
the  ronUol  of  that  intellect,  and  under  the  check  of  publicity  and  obserradon, 
But  if  oneo  tliose  virtnoa  or  Oofcct*  wero  forced  to  net  in  tecr»t  conclave  or  to 
(lark  divan,  tlicy  would  protluco,  not  opposition,  but  corFpiraey." 

Hov  true,  how  prophetic  were  these  words!  Parliament  [i&s  been 
abolished,  and  Lord  Salisbury  proclaims  the  fact  that  there  now  dista 
among  the  Irish  a  more  extensive  and  more  powerful  hostility  to  English 
rule  than  during  any  part  of  the  last  century.  This  wan  foretold  bv 
nearly  all  the  anti-Unionistfl  in  the  last  Irish  Parliament.  Grattan 
called  our  Parliament  one  of  the  pillara  of  the  Britinh  Empire.  Tbc 
unti- Unionists  declared  that  ila  destruction  would  tend  tu  the  ultimate 
feparation  of  the  countries  by  disgusting  the  Irish  with  British  connec- 
tion. It  has  nt  any  rate  bad  the  crffcet  of  making  that  ronncction  a  oon- 
nectinn  of  force,  "No  reluctant  tic,"  said  llurkc,  "  can  he  a  s 
one." 


In  1810,  Wellington  wrote  from  Portugal ;  "llic  Ministers  »ie 

aware  of  the  great  and  general  detestation  of  the  Union They 

forgtt  the  political  situation  of  Ireland,  the  detcstfttion  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  connection,  and  particulnrty  of  the  Union,  and  all  ike 
measures  whit-h  have  been  the  consetineiioe  of  it."— 5i(p/r/i 
Deapalchvs,  vi.  588. 

"Word*  as  true  to-day  as  when  Wellington  wrote  them 
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affects  the  reelings  of  the  Irish  Jnasscs  to  the  Union.  What  sort  of 
statesmanship  in  jt  that  pei-sista  iu  forcing  on  a  nalion  a  system  of  rule 
which  they  eiccratc?  The  nonsense  talked  about  *'  ilismemlKTmcat  of 
the  Empire,"  **  disintegration/'  and  su  forth,  cannot  imjiose  ou  the 
people  who  utter  it.  AVhy  should  a  Parliament  in  Ireland  dismember 
the  £mpirc  any  more  than  a  Parliumcnt  in  Australia,  or  a  Parliament 
in  Canada  ?  The  reul  distucmbcrmcat  conaiats  in  the  alienation  of  the 
people — in  n  system  whicii  make*  nearly  every  Irish  emigrant  all  over 
the  globe  an  enemy  of  England.  The  strongest  opponents  of  the  Union 
in  the  Irish  Parliament  were  the  itrongest  friends  of  conucction  with 
Great  Britain. 

In  1800  the  great  body  of  Irish  laudlorda  were  against  the  Union. 
Since  then,  however,  they  have,  with  few  exceptions,  abstained  from 
the  movement  for  Kepeul  conducted  by  O'Cunncll,  and  the  moremeBt 
for  Home  Rule  conducted  by  Butt  This  depravation  of  their  Bcnti- 
ments  is  ascribabie  to  many  causes,  of  which  one  is  the  sectarian  bi^try 
infused  by  that  most  inveteratcly  anti-Irish  of  all  institutions  which 
jocosely  styles  itself  the  "Irish"  Church.  Its  income  was  about 
;£700,000  a  year,  and  its  officers  and  expectants  entertained  the  belief 
that  a  Union  with  Ktiglaiid  would  secure  its  perpetual  stability,  ltd 
revenues  furnished  comfortable  incomea  to  members  of  the  Protestant 
landocracy ;  and  ulthough  laauy  of  its  miuislers  were  cxoellent,  bene- 
volent men,  yet  even  they  could  not  help  being  tainted  with  the  anti- 
national  spirit  inherent  in  its  anomaloas  position.  Some  of  ita  more 
eflenrescent  clergy  now  and  then  exploded  iu  virulent  attaeics  on  the 
Catholic  Church.  Their  flocks  were  taught  to  look  on  England  as  the 
strong  protector  of  their  establialimcut,  and  as  their  gaardiaa  from  the 
surrounding  hostile  pu|iulatioii.  Thus  iiiflucuccd,  the  Protestant  gentry 
formed  a  melancholy  contrast  to  their  ancestors,  who,  in  1770  and  the 
yeara  that  immediately  followed,  had  proclaimed  on  a  thousand  platfonna 
that  no  power  on  earth  was  entitled  to  malte  laws  for  Ireland  save  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland.  The  extent  of  their  degradation 
is  well  Indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  Landlord  Committee,  hearing  date  November,  1880: — 

"It  islruo,"  thc3'«ny,  "that old  associations  bind  the Inndlorda  lo  the  old  land; 
bat  apart  from  the  old  oasociaiioDa  there  is  little  to  induce  thun  to  r«aida  iu 
Ireland.  The  Union  deprived  tlieni  of  a  force  which  even  a  niinorily  of  high- 
Bpiritcd,  and  wealthy,  and  odiicnted  nieo  possess — tho  force  which  r«straim  the 
doaiiiijuit  mnjority  by  tha  fear  of  civil  war.  For  there  ia  danger  Gvca  in  a  enudl 
minority  when  it  Is  driven  to  despi'nition  aiid  at  bny.  Of  that  force  the  Union 
has  deprived  tfif  English  interett  in  Iitland — and  what  has  it  given  to  regilaw  it? 
Nothing.  Tlio  lives  and  propertiea  of  the  frierida  of  Enjland  axe  not  prWecMd 
by  the  English  rule." 

It  would  nnt  be  ca»y  to  conceive  a  more  disgraceful  document  than 
this,  or  one  which  places  its  writers  iu  a  more  coutemptihle  light.  Iu 
it  they  figure  as  an  Knglish  garrison,  whining  aud  whimpering  their 
pitiful  complaint  to  John  Bull,  that  he  docs  not  protect  them  against 
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their  own  conntryinen !  They  arc  noMch  concerned  for  "  tlic  Ktiglid 
interest  iu  Ircknd ;''  but  tbcy — Irish  laadlonls,  living  upou  irisli  rcnli 
- — Ao  not  seem  to  liai'e  any  idea  of  an  Irish  interest.  Thojr  c&U  them 
Mh-cs  "  the  friends  of  England,"  and  thc}-  aiuiiini!  the  dcspicablo  r6lt  o 
bnllieK  at  home  and  sycophanls  tu  the  external  powei'  whose  aid  thfl] 
invoke  against  &  people  maddened  hy  the  xj;«tem  that  has  huutvd  uiillioa 
of  them  RcrosH  the  Atlantic  from  a  land  vhich,  if  the  I'uioii  had  ua 
blasted  itn  prosperity,  iirouUl  have  fiimiahcd  abundant  munufactiuiDg  am 
commercial,  a»  well  as  agricultural,  sourcca  of  support  to  its  inhabitaat^ 
Friends  of  England  !  Helping  John  Bull  to  prolong  the  subjugation  o 
their  native  land !  Language  fails  to  express  the  shameful  depth  o 
their  degeneracy.  But  they  are  "  kept  at  bay."  "Why  ?  Precisel] 
because  they  are  an  Knglish  garrison ;  precisely  because  they  have  choKl 
to  occupy  nn  unnatural  and  Qnti-imtiouul  position.  They  bare  igaofol 
the  true  basis  of  their  strength.  They  have  turned  their  backa  on  Iri^ 
nationality,  and  favned  on  the  povcr  whose  dealings  vith  Ireland  forv 
a  dark  record.  They  owe  their  present  diflicultie*  to  their  false  aiu 
unnatural  policy.  They  abaudoncd  the  national  fields  and  now  the] 
find  it  occupied  by  a  host  of  wild  spirits  who  clamour  for  their  ore* 
throw.  Tlicy  should  have  held  possession  of  that  field,  and  made  commoi 
cause  with  their  onu  countrymen.  Had  the  extortioners  among  then 
lowered  their  raek-rcnt«,  and  had  their  clius  iu  general  ralltcil  iheil 
people  to  insist  on  the  restoration  of  our  rarliamcnt,  they  would  havt 
fortified  their  own  position  beyond  the  power  ofnny  assailant  to  shake  id 
Had  the  landlords  stood  by  Ireland,  Ireland  would  have  stood  by  th( 
landlords.  ]^nt  instead  of  standing  by  Ireland,  they  have  fatuouslj 
chosen  to  act  as  jackals  to  the  firilisti  Lion ;  and  iu  doing  this  they 
have  probably  accomplished  their  own  downfall. 

There  is  sumethiug  infinitely  despicable  iu  the  auli-uatioual  spirit^ 
That  spirit  is,  in  regard  to  Irieh  politics,  pretty  much  what  atheism  il 
in  regard  to  religion  and  morality.  It  anniliilates  the  manly,  hcaltliji 
scii^c  of  duty  to  cur  country,  and  snhstitutce  for  it  a  eoArw,  dcgradioi 
sordid^  individual  selRshuess, 

Had  the  Irish  landlords  acted  in  the  spirit  of  Grattan,  they 
have  been  masters  of  the  situation  :  powerful  iu  the  confidence,  honour, 
and  love  of  their  cijUutr>-men.  They  seem  now  to  contemplate  aU 
appeal  for  eompeneatiou  for  the  losses  sustained  from  the  land  agitotioni 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  merits  of  such  a  claim,  there  it  ■( 
least  one  speeies  of  relief  to  which,  in  point  of  eipiity,  they  are  fully 
entitled — relief,  namely,  from  tithe  rent-charge.  They  should  vigorously 
demand  its  c\tinction  ;  their  claim  is  irrefutable,  for  the  Land  Conrt 
is  cutting  away  mnch  more  than  the  portion  of  their  iucoioe  which  is! 
applicable  to  the  paymeut  of  that  impost. 

While  I  deplore  the  auti-uatioual  course  pursued  by  great  ntimbon  of 
landlords,  and  execrate  the  extortions  of  the  roek-renterit,  I  cannot,  oa  the 
other  hand,  ac(]uicsec  in  the  proceedings  or  policy  of  the  Land  Leagooni  { 
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1  look  nith  korror  at  ttic  criiuc»  tlist  have  accoinpaiiicd  tlic  taiul  movQ* 
Ricnt.  I  M'isli  Mr.  Pamcll  voulil  ilcnuuucc  the  pcri^elrutont  of  tlioic 
criaicn  &s  ruiscrcauts  who  cumbiac  tlic  lukltcctof  idiota  nitb  tlicwickcd- 
uess  of  demons.  I  wUh  }jo  iv-ould  tell  tLcm  that  mutiUtioa  of  cattli^ 
arsou,  mul  murder  may  entail  t>ie  curse  of  Ciod  on  tlic  couiitr}'  they 
dcGLe,  but  cau  have  uu  other  [jolitical  cflcct  thnn  to  obHtnict  our  progress 
to  national  freedom. 

1  have  indicated  what  I  hclicve  to  be  the  radica.1  disease  of  Irclaud: 
the  want  of  a  domestic  le^slature  rncy  of  the  soili  aud  actiu^  iu  liarmouy 
with  the  national  scotinacnt.  God  haa  created  Ireland  with  the  needs 
of  a  separate  nation,  and  with  the  needs  arc  associated  the  rights.  "  Our 
patent  to  be  a  State,  not  a  shire,"  said  Cioold  in  17D1J,  "comes  direct 
from  Heaven.  The  Alinight;  has  in  majestic  charaeteia  aigoed  the 
great  charter  of  our  indc^iendcnce.  The  great  Creator  of  the  world  haa 
given  our  beloved  coiintrr  the  gigantic  ontlincs  of  a  kingdom." 

If  IreUnd  had  been  left  the  unfettered  use  of  the  uatnral  materials  of 
irealth  in  her  soil  and  in  her  people,  and  of  the  facilitie.i  of  internal  and 
external  commerce  supplied  by  her  physical  conliguration  and  her  fijCQ- 
graphical  position — if  her  interests  were  protected  by  a  Parliament 
sitting  in  her  capita),  .securing  the  expenditure  at  home  of  her  annual 
revenue  both  public  and  private,  rendering  impossible  tliat  destructive 
hK^morrhage  of  her  income  by  which  fhe  is  imporeriUied,  aiding  the 
development  of  Iicr  industries,  and  rcsi<«ting  all  aggression  on  her  com- 
mercial and  political  rights — in  a  word,  if  the  Irish  Constitution  bad 
not  hccQ  treacherously  undermined  and  overtlirown,  we  should  now 
hare  been  the  best  support  of  the  Kmpire  instead  of  being  its  scandal 
and  its  wcakncsn.  So  long  us  wc  ore  deprived  of  that  "constitutional 
ajid  eapiiciuus  organ"  of  public  sentiment,  our  Parliament,  so  long  will 
chronic  turbulence  exist;  and  it  in  a  just  Ncme.sis  that  the  evils  of 
the  L'nion  should  extend  from  Ireland  to  the  country  that  forced  it 
upon  us. 

Some  of  our  British  monitors  say,  "  Keep  quiet — do  not  agitate — and 
English  capital  will  flow  in  upon  you."  Tliis  is  said  to  us  while  Irish 
income  h  annually  drained  out  of  our  country  to  an  extent  that  leaves 
DO  saviugH  to  accumulate  into  adequate  national  capital.  If  it  were  not 
for  those  drains  we  would  have  abundant  capital  of  our  own.  Itut  while 
wc  are  thim  fleeced  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  hand  we  are  told  that 
our  quiescence  would  invite  English  capital.  Well,  from  the  suppres* 
aionof  the  Young  Ireland  movement  in  IS48  to  1H5Si  inclusive,  wc  were 
as  quiet  as  the  graves  into  which  the  famine  of  those  disastrous  years 
precipitated  great  numbers  of  our  people.  Did  that  prolonged  quiescence 
invite  £nglisb  capital?  No,  truly.  But  iustoiid  of  English  capital  Mr. 
Gladstone  inl1icb;d  an  addition  of  52  per  cent,  ou  the  taxattou  of  a 
country  prostrated  to  the  lowest  stage  of  misery  by  a  famine  of  nearly 
seven  years'  continuance. 

All  the  records  of  the  Union  arc  records  of  disaster  and  disgrace. 
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Tlic  IrUb  laiKllordB  wtio  mipport  it,  and  wlio  pnradc  their  i 
auti-uational  Hvrnlitj'  as  a  merit  cntilliti^  litem  to  £uglisli  aMiatauce,  sfl 
tlic  Buthora  of  their  own  calamitous  coodition.  Mr.  0]ud»tone  bu  g^vei 
some  vagtir  hints  about  coufrmng  Home  Rule  on  oar  couDtry,  IIonH 
Kale  is  indifiiicnaabiy  needed,  iiideas  Ireland  is  to  pcriah  by  qniclccr  cs 
•lower  degrees.  If  the  I*rcuaicr  chq  rise  to  the  height  of  the  Irbl 
demand,  it  would  be  desirable  that  on  the  conccwion  of  Home  RuU 
exceptional  [loncr  should  be  given,  at  ii!ost  for  a  time,  to  Irishmen  «hc 
have  shown  distinguished  admiuistrativo  ability ;  men  whose  ugadl] 
has  been  enlarged  by  experience ;  such  men  as  Iiord  Duffcriu  and  Sil 
Charles  Oavan  Dufly.  Lord  Dufferin,  when  Viceroy  of  Canada,  thtu 
addressed  the  Canadiaus : — "  Life  would  be  scarcely  worth  liring  unlea 
it  gave  us  something  for  whose  sake  it  was  worth  while  to  die.  Outside  oui 
domestic  circle  there  are  uot  many  things  that  come  up  to  that  standard 
of  value.  But  one  of  these  you  possess — a  corxTRT  op  yoob  owm  ;  and 
never  should  a  Canadian  forget,  no  matter  what  his  station  in  life,  no 
matter  what  his  origin  or  special  environments,  that  iu  this  broad 
dominion  he  has  that  wbieli  is  worth  while  both  to  live  for  and  die 
for." 

Wc  should  sec  a  new  em  of  internal  prosperity,  iaterontional  pcacej 
and  imperial  integrity,  if  that  distlDgvishcd  Irish  nobleman,  cnthroDcd 
nn  Iler  Majesty's  Viceroy  in  Dublin  Castle,  should  be  enabled  to 
announce  to  his  eouutr^'meu  that  the  Union  was  crumbled  into 
dust ;  that  they  now  had  a  country  of  their  own ;  and  that  id  that 
possession  they  hod  regained  what  was  worth  while  both  to  live  for  and 
to  die  for. 

W.  J.  ON.  Daunt. 
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IT  i«  proposed  in  the  following  paper  to  trace  some  part*  of  the 
boundary  liue  wUieh  divides  tLe  trutbs  which  have  been  e&tah- 
lisLecl  in  aBtronomy  from  tbo»c  parts  of  the  seicQce  which  miul  he 
regarded  as  more  or  leHs  }iy[Kithetical.  It  will  he  obrious  that  ouly  a 
atnall  p&rt  of  so  wide  n  iiuhjcct  can  be  discussed  or  even  ulludcd  to  in 
the  limits  of  a  single  paper.  Wc  intend  thercfori:  to  aclect  certain  pro- 
miucnt  qucationH,  and  to  discuss  those  ijucstiona  with  such  fulness  as  the 
circHmstancca  will  admit. 

It  will  be  dcsimhic  to  eorameueo  with  that  great  doctrine  ia 
ostrouomy  which  is  often  regarded  as  almost  uuiversallj  establisLed. 
The  doctrine  to  whieb  we  refer  is  kuowu  aa  the  law  of  uuivcnial 
graiitatiou.  It  is  custnmnrr  to  enunciate:  this  law  in  the  propositiou 
that  every  particle  of  matter  attracts  every  other  particle  with  a 
force  wliich  varies  directly  as  the  product  of  the  masses  and  in- 
versely AS  the  square  of  their  distance.  It  ia  lio  doubt  convenient  to 
enunciate  the  great  law  lu  this  very  Mtnple  maiiuor.  It  might  gccm 
awkward  to  have  to  specify  all  tlie  qualifiealioua  which  would  be 
necewary  if  that  enunciation  is  to  assert  no  more  thau  what  we 
absolnteir  know.  Pcrhajwi  many  people  believe,  or  think  they  believe, 
the  law  to  be  true  in  its  general  form;  yet  the  assertion  tlint  the  law  of 
Sravitallon  is  unim:neatli/  true  is  nn  enorraousj  indeed^  an  infinitoj  exag- 
geration of  the  actual  extent  of  our  iuformatioD. 

To  make  this  clear,  let  ub  contrast  the  law  of  gravitation  as  gcoeTally 
stated  with  the  proposition  which  asserts  that  the  earth  rotates  on  its 
axis.  No  one  who  is  capable  of  understanding  the  cvidcnoe  on  the 
questioD  can  doubt  that  the  earth  really  does  rotate  upon  its  axis.  I 
purposely  set  aside  any  iliHicultiea  of  a  (piaai -metaphysical  cbaracter,  ami 
apeak  tnendy  of  words  in   their  ordinary  aceeptatiou.      lu  staling  that 
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the  earth  rotate*  ii)H)«  its  axis  wc  assert  merely  a  dcfiuiio  proposjt 
rcgnrds  one  boilv,  all  the  fitcis  irLicIi  the  ti:»crticiu  iuvutvea  arc 
to  our  niiiKl»,  and  wc  know  that  the  auertiou  must  be  true.  Equa^ 
conclubirc  is  the-  evidence  for  the  atatctnctit  that  the  earth  rerolrc 
around  the  tun.  Coucretc  trutLs  of  this  kind  could  he  inulliplie 
iiulrfiiiittilj.  We  caii  make  simiinr  usscrtioas  vith  regard  to  4 
plauet8.  Wc  cau  assert  that  the  ptoiicts  rotate  upon  their  aies,  ani 
that  tlic  planets  revolve  arouuil  the  suti.  Hut  the  laic  of  gravitaliou  i 
a  propoutiuii  of  quite  a  difiereut  nature.  Let  us  examine  briefly  tk 
cvidcuce  by  which  this  law  has  been  established. 

Tlic  scicucc  of  (lyiiituiics  1$  fouuded  upon  certain  principles  knovu  i 
the  laws  of  motion.  The  simplest  of  these  principles  sEmerts  that  a  bo^ 
ooee  set  moving  iu  a  straight  line  nill  continue  to  moTe  on  uuiformlj 
for  ever  in  the  sanu;  straight  line,  nnleu  some  force  be  permitted  to  H 
upon  that  body.  For  Nature  as  we  know  it,  this  lav  seeniB  to  1) 
fiilly  proTcd.  It  has  been  tested  in  every  way  that  wc  have  bcri 
able  to  devise.  All  these  testa  hare  tended  to  oonfinn  that  law.  Tb 
law  is  therefore  bcHcvcd  to  be  true,  at  all  events  throughout  the  region 
of  space  accessible  to  us  and  to  our  telescopes.  Assuming  thia  law  ao 
the  other  principles  analogous  to  it,  wc  can  apply  them  to  tlie  case  i 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  son.  As  the  earth  is  not  toonq 
in  a.  straight  line,  it  must  he  acted  upon  by  doiuc  force.  It  can  ti 
shonii  that  this  force  must  be  directed  towards  the  sun.  It  will  furlJiQ 
appear  that  the  intensity  of  this  force  will  vary  inversely  as  the  sqiiai 
of  tlie  distance  hetwceu  the  earth  and  the  euu.  The  movemeDta  of  tb 
planets  can  be  made  to  yield  the  same  conclusions.  All  iheee  niovq 
tnetits  cau  he  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  each  plaoet  1 
attracted  hy  the  smi  with  a  force  which  varies  directly  as  the  product  d 
the  masses,  and  inversely  as  i)ie  wjuare  of  the  distance  between  tfa 
two  bodies.  When  more  careful  observations  arc  iutrodiiced  it  is  seen  tli| 
the  planets  exhibit  some  slight  deviations  from  the  movements  which  thiq 
V  ouid  have  were  each  planet  only  acted  upon  by  the  attraction  of  the  nij 
These  deviations  do  not  invalidate  the  principle  of  attraction*  Tbej 
have  been  shown  to  arise  from  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  planet 
tlicraselves.  Each  of  the  planets  is  thus  seen  to  attract  each  of  lh( 
other  planets.  The  intensity  of  this  attraction  between  any  ptir  (j 
the  planets  is  proportional  to  the  masncs  of  these  planets,  and  varies  in 
versely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  bettvccu  thcnt.  AVe  may  use  similai 
language  with  regard  to  the  satellites  by  which  so  many  of  the  pla&ell 
are  utteuded.  Each  satellite  revolves  around  its  primary.  The  movo 
ments  of  each  satellite  arc  mainly  due  to  the  prcpondcr-iting  attractioi 
of  the  primary.  Irregularities  in  the  movements  of  the  saicllitei  aif 
well  known  to  astronomers,  but  the^G  irregnlarities  cau  be  acconntd 
for  by  the  attraction  of  other  bodies  uf  the  system.  The  lav  flj 
attraction  thus  seems  to  prevail  among  the  small  bodies  of  the  systenj 
as  well  as  among  the  large  bodies.      It    is  true  that    there 
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%  few  ouUtanding  disercpancios  whicli  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have 
been  completely  afcoiiutt;d  for  by  llic  jiriticiple  of  gravitatioD.  Tliia  U 
probably  due  to  the  difticulties  of  the  subject.  The  calculations  which 
arc  iiirolved  arc  nmoug  tbc  most  diOicult  on  wbicli  the  mind  of  mait 
has  crcr  bccu  t-u^agud.  We  uiay  practically  assume  that  tbc  law 
of  gravitfttion  is  universal  between  the  sun,  the  planets,  and  the 
satellites;  aud  wc  may  suppose  that  the  few  dilficuUica  still  outstanding 
will  be  finally  cleared  away,  ns  hoi  been  the  case  witb  so  many  utUer 
letmiug  discrepaucies.  But  eveu  when  these  udmtssiona  Lave  becu 
made,  are  we  in  a  position  to  aaert  that  the  law  of  gravitation  is 
universal  throughout  tie  aolnr  sy&tcm?  We  arc  bcre  coufroDtcd  with 
a  very  celebrated  difficulty.  Do  those  erratic  objects  kaowa  m  comets 
ncknonrlcdgc  tbc  law  of  graritution  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  in 
one  sense  the  comets  do  obey  tbe  law  of  gravitation  in  a  most  tigaal 
and  emphatic  manner.  A  eomct  usually  mores  in  an  orbit  of  very 
great  ecccutrieity;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  rcmnrkablc  triumpba  of 
Xewton'g  discovery,  that  we  were  by  itti  means  able  to  render  account 
of  how  the  movements  of  a  comet  could  be  produced  by  the  attraction 
of  the  sun,  As  a  whole,  the  comet  is  vcrj'  amenable  to  gravitation, 
but  what  are  ivc  to  say  as  to  tbc  tails  of  comets,  ubich  certainly  ilo  not 
appear  to  follow  the  law  of  universal  ottracdoo  ?  Tbe  tails  of  coraeta,  so 
far  from  being  attracted  towards  tbc  sun,  seem  actually  to  be  repelled 
from  tbc  sun.  Nor  is  even  tbis  an  adequate  statement  of  tbc  ease. 
The  repulsive  force  by  which  tbe  tails  of  tbe  comets  are  driven  from 
tbe  snn  is  sometimes  a  very  much  more  intense  force  than  the  at-tractiou 
of  gravitation. 

1  bare  Qo  intention  to  discuss  bcre  tbe  vexed  question  as  to  tbe  origin 
of  tbe  tails  of  comets.  1  do  not  now  inquire  wbciber  tbe  rciiulsiou  by 
whicli  the  tail  is  produced  he  due  to  the  intense  radiation  from  the  sun, 
or  to  electricity,  or  to  some  other  agent.  It  is  snflicicnt  for  our  present 
purpose  to  note  thatj  even  If  the  tails  of  comets  do  gra^-itatc  towards 
the  sun,  the  attraction  is  obscured  by  a  more  potTcrfnl  repulsive  force. 

'  The  solar  system  is  a  very  small  object  when  viewed  in  comparison 
irith  tbe  dimcDHioQB  of  tbc  sidereal  system.  TLc  placets  form  a  group 
nestled  up  closely  around  tbe  sun.  This  little  group  is  separated  from 
its  nearest  risible  neighbours  io  space  by  the  most  appalling  distances. 
A  vessel  iu  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  not  more  completely 
isolated  from  tbe  shores  of  Rurope  and  .\nierica  tbnn  is  our  solar  system 
from  the  Stars  and  other  bodies  which  surround  it  in  space.  Our  know, 
ledge  of  gravitation  has  been  most  entirety  obtained  from  tbe  study  of 
the  bodies  iu  tbe  solar  syi^tcm.  Let  ua  inquire  what  can  be  asccrtaiuctl 
as  to  the  existence  of  this  law  in  other  parts  of  the  universe.  Newton 
knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  the  law  of  grantation  beyond  tbd 
confines  of  the  solar  system,      A  ]itt]c  more  is  known  now. 

Our  actual  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  gravitation  in  tbe  celestial 
ipaoes  outside  the  solar  system  depends  entirely  upon  tboae  very  inter- 
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eating  objects  kiiowD  as  biuarj  stars.  Tlierc  are  io  tUc  bcavcns 
cases  of  two  stars  occurriuf;  quite  close  together.  A  well-kaowl 
instance  is  presented  in  the  atnr  j-'psilon  Lyrse,  where  two  stars  are  n 
close  tngethcr  that  it  i*  n  fair  test  of  guotl  visiou  to  be  able  to  separat 
them.  But  there  are  iiinny  cases  ia  which  the  two  stars  are  so  cIm 
together  that  thev  cannot  he  seen  separately  without  the  aid  of  a  telfl 
Bcopc.  We  may  take,  for  instance,  the  very  celebrated  double  »tal 
Castor,  well  known  as  one  of  the  Tfrins.  Viewed  by  the  QDaidod  eye 
the  tfTO  stars  look  like  a  single  star,  bat  in  a  moderately  good  telo 
scope  it  is  seen  that  the  object  is  really  two  separate  titars  quite  close  to- 
gether. The  qucMion  now  comes  as  to  whether  the  propinquity  of  thi 
two  stars  is  apparent  or  real.  Jt  might  be  explained  by  the  suppoaitiai 
that  the  two  stars  were  indeed  close  together  compared  with  thi 
distance  by  which  they  arc  separated  ;  or  it  could  tic  equally  cxplainoj 
by  supposing  that  the  two  stars,  though  really  far  apart,  yet  appeared  « 
nearly  in  the  same  liuc  of  vision  that  when  projected  on  the  aurfaco  ol 
the  hc&Tciis  they  seemed  close  together.  It  camiot  be  doubted  that  il 
tlic  ease  of  many  of  the  double  stars,  especially  tbose  in  which  the 
comp(ments  apjipcr  tolerably  distant,  the  propinquity  is  only  apparent, 
and  arises  from  the  two  stars  being  near  the  same  line  of  vision.  But 
it  is,  also,  undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  case  of  very  many  of  the  doubla 
stars,  especially  among  those  belonging  to  the  class  which  iucludei 
Castor,  the  two  stars  are  really  at  about  the  same  distance  from  ua^ 
and,  therefore,  as  compared  with  that  distance,  they  are  really  dosa 
together. 

Among  the   splendid   achievements  of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  one  of  tlie 
greatest  was  his  discovery  of  the  movements  of  the  binary  stars.  Il  tu 
tihown  by  Herschel  that  in  some  of  the  double  stars  oue  star  of  the  pair 
was  moving  arotind  the  other,  and  that  their  apparent  distances  were 
changing.     Tlio  discoveries  inaugurated  by  Herschel  have  been  widely 
extended  by  other  astronomers.  One  of  the  more  rapidly  moving  of  the 
doub]c  stars  lies  in  the  constellation  of  Coma  Berenices.      The  rcvolation 
of  one  component  nronnd  the  other  requires  a  period  of  lio  7  years.    Tho 
two  ctimponenls  of  this  8l.tr  are  exceedingly  close  together,  the  greatest 
distance  being  about  one  second  of  arc.       There  is  very  great  dillicully 
in  making  accurate  measurements  of  a  double  atar  of  which  the  com* 
poneuts  are  so  close.     Afore  reliance  may  consequently  be  placed  upon 
the   determination   of  the  orbits  of  other  binary  stars  of  which  thai 
compuncuts  are  further  apnrt.     Among  these  we  may  mcntiOu  ikt^^k 
markaUe  binarj-  star  i-  Ursa;  Mnjoris.     The   distance   between  the  flifl 
components  of  this  star  varies  from  one  second  of  are  to  three  seconda. 
The  first  recorded  measurement  of  this  object  was  by  Sir  W.  Hcwchel 
iu  irf^l,  and  since  that  date  it  has  been  repeatedly  obserrcd.       ^rom  a 
comparison  of  all  the  measureuienta  which  have  been  made  it  appean 
that  the  periodic  time  of  thcrevolutiou  of  one  of  these  cotnponenta  about 
(he  other  is  about  sixty  years.      This  star   has   thus  bcco  followed 
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throiijth  more  than  one  entire  rerohilion.  The  iiDportance  of  these  dia- 
coverica  became  manifest  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  explain  the 
movements.  It  was  soon  shown  that  the  raoTemcnts  of  the  stars  were  such 
as  could  he  explained  if  the  two  HtarH  attracted  each  other  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  gtavitatioti.  It  would,  however,  be  hardly  correct  to 
assert  that  the  discovery  of  the  binary  stars  proved  that  the  tvro  stars 
attracted  each  other  with  a  force  which  varie<i  inversely  as  the  square  of 
their  distance.  Even  under  the  must  favourable  r)rcnRistnncc<i  the  oh- 
serrationa  arc  very  difficult;  they  cannot  be  nimlc  with  the  same  accuracy 
as  is  attained  in  obscn'ingthc  movements  of  the  planets;  tbty  have  not 
even  the  value  which  antiquity  wUl  often  confer  on  an  observation  which 
has  not  much  cUe  in  it«  favour.  There  are  probably  mmij  different 
suppositions  which  would  explain  all  that  has  yet  been  observed  as 
to  the  motions  of  the  binary  etam.  Gravitation  n  hut  one  of  those  sup- 
positions. Gravitation  will  uo  doubt  carry  with  it  the  prestige  acriuired 
by  its  success  in  explaining  phenomena  in  the  solar  system.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  has  crcr  seriously  put  forward  any  other  csplanatioQ 
except  gravitation  to  accouut  for  the  movements  of  the  binary  stars^ 
nor  is  any  one  likely  to  do  au  while  gravitation  ran  continue  to  render 
an  accouut  of  the  observed  facts;  but  all  this  is  very  different  from 
■aying  that  the  discovery  of  the  bioary  star^  has  proved  that  the  law  of 
gravitation  esteuds  to  the  stellar  regions. 

KsMpt  for  what  the  binary  stars  tcU  us,  wc  would  know  nothing  as 
to  the  existence  or  the  nou-ciistcuce  of  the  law  of  gravitation  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  solar  system.  Docs  Sirius,  for  iustancc,  attract  the 
pole  star?  Wc  really  do  not  know.  Nor  can  wc  ever  expect  to 
know.  If  Sirius  and  the  pole  star  do  attract  each  other,  and  if  the 
Uw  of  their  attraction  be  the  same  as  the  law  of  attraction  in  the 
solar  system,  it  will  then  be  easy  to  show  that  the  effect  of  this  attrac- 
tion is  so  minute  that  it  would  he  entirely  outside  the  range  of  our 
inttroments  even  to  detect  it.  Observation  is  hopeless  on  such  a 
matter.  If  wc  cannot  detect  any  nttractiou  bctwcnti  a  star  in  one 
constellation  and  a  star  in  another,  no  more  can  wc  detect  any  attrac* 
tion  between  our  sun  and  the  stars.  Such  attractions  may  exist,  or 
they  may  not  exist :  wc  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Should  any  one 
assert  that  there  i^  absolutely  no  grai-itatiou  between  two  bodies  more 
than  a  billion  mik-s,  apart  we  know  uo  facts  by  which  he  can  be  con- 
tradicted. 

If  wc  know  so  little  about  the  ciisteace  of  gravitation  in  the  space 
accessible  to  our  telescopes,  what  arc  we  to  say  of  those  distant  regions 
of  space  to  which  onr  view  can  never  penetrate?  Let  a  vast  ciphere  be 
described  of  such  mighty  dimcasions  that  it  embraces  uot  only  all  the 
objects  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  uot  only  all  the  objects  \isiblc  Ja 
our  moat  powerful  lelescopca,  but  even  every  object  that  the  most 
fertile  imaginaticn  can  coaccive,  what  relutiou  must  this  stupendous 
^here  bear  to  the  whole  of  space  ?     The  mighty  sphere  can  only  be  an 
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infinitely  small  part  of  space.  It  must  bear  to  tbc  whole  i 
ratio  infitiitcly  le»s  than  the  water  iu  a  single  ttew-ilrop  l)can  to  th 
water  in  the  Atlantic  Oce«n.  Are  wc  then  entitled  to  assert  that  ereii 
particle  in  the  imiTorsc  attracts  every  other  particle  with  a  force  whid 
is  proporlioual  to  tlic  product  of  their  masses,  and  which  varies  iuverselj 
as  the  square  of  their  distance?  We  have,  indeed,  hut  a  slender  had 
of  fact  on  which  to  rest  a  jiropositioji  so  nnivcrsal.  Let  us  attempt  t 
eannciatc  the  law  of  <^rBvitatiuii  eo  as  to  commit  onrsclTcs  to  no  aasci 
tioii  not  alMolatcly  proved.  The  atatcoieut  vould  then  run  somevhil 
ns  follows:-^ 

Of  the  whole  contents  of  space  we  know  nothing  except  within  Aa 
iDllmtcly  small  region  which  contains  the  fiodiea  risible  in  our  teU 
scopes.  Nor  can  we  assert  that  gravitation  pervades  the  entire  of  crej 
this  infinitely  small  region.  It  is  true  that  iu  one  very  minute  par 
of  this  iuGnitrly  small  region  the  law  of  graritation  appears  to  reigl 
fiuprcme.  This  mintitr  part  is  of  course  the  solar  syatcm.  ThciT  an 
also  a  few  hinary  ntars  in  thia  ititiiiitcly  ttmnll  region  whose  moTcmeat 
would  admit  of  hcing  explained  by  gravitation,  though  aa  yet  they  cD 
hardly  he  held  to  aha<il«t«ly  prove  ils  existence.  * 

It  must  then  be  admitted  that  when  the  law  of  gr-ivitation  is  spokel 
of  as  hcing  unitersnl,  vtp,  are  using  language  infinitely  more  genenl 
than  the  facts  alisohitcly  warrant.  At  the  prcient  moment  we  onl] 
know  that  gravitation  cxista  to  n  very  small  extent  in  a  certain  ind© 
finitely  small  portion  of  space.  Our  knowledge  would  hare  to  bl 
enormously  extended  before  wc  can  assert  that  gravitation  extended 
entirely  through  this  very  limited  region;  and  even  when  we  havi 
proved  this,  we  should  only  have  made  nn  infinitesimal  advance  to  a  prooj 
that  gravitation  is  ahsolutcly  universal.  ' 

1  (lo  not  for  ,1  moment  aimert  that  our  ordinary  statement  of  the  Xki, 
of  gravitation  is  nntnie,  I  merely  say  that  it  has  not  been  proren,  txA 
wc  may  also  add  that  it  docs  not  seem  ns  if  it  rvcr  could  he  pro\-«d, 
Most  people  Vf\io  have  considered  the  matter  will  prohably  bcli&rc  iLol 
gravitation  is  unircrsal.  Nor  is  this  belief  unnatural.  If  we  set  uidl 
comets'  tails,  and  pcchapa  one  or  two  other  slightly  doubtful  matters,  wf 
may  assort  flint  we  always  find  the  law  of  griuitation  to  be  true  whenerei 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  it.  ITieae  opportunities  are  very  limitec^ 
90  that  TTc  have  hut  very  slender  supports  for  the  induction  that 
gravitation  is  universal.  But  it  must  l>r  admitted  that  an  bypotlioilJ 
which  has  practically  borne  every  test  wliich  can  be  applied  has  very 
strong  grounds  for  our  acceptance:  auch,  then,  are  the  claims  of  Ibv 
law  of  gravitation  to  be  ndmitted  to  a  place  among  the  laws  of  Nature. 

Tlie  wondrous  scries  of  spectroscopic  researches  by  which  ^fr.  Hu^iaa 
has  so  vastly  cxtcuded  our  knowledge  should  also  he  here  refeired  ta 
Mr.  lluggina  has  shown  that  many  of  the  substances  most  abaudant  on 
the  earth  arc  widely  spread  through  the  universe.  Take,  for  instaace, 
the  metal  iron  and  the  gas  hydrogen.     Via  can  defect  the  cziateocB  <A, 
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these  clemenu  iu  objects  enormously  distant.  Sotb  iron  atid  hydrogen 
exist  iu  many  stan,  and  liydrogeii  has  been  shown,  in  all  probability, 
to  be  aa  impnrtant  conaiittn-'iit  cif  thu  neliiibi!.  That  the  rest  of  the 
sidereal  systi^m  shouhl  ttins  be  composed  of  rnnterinU  knowQ  to  be  to  a 
large  extent  identical  with  the  matprials  in  the  solar  system  is  a  pre- 
sumptiori  in  faroiir  of  the  uiiivrrsaliiy  of  gravitation. 

la  what  lias  hitherto  beca  suid,  we  bars  attempted  to  gire  an  oatline 
of  the  facts  60  far  aa  they  are  cct-taialy  knowu  to  as.  luto  mers  9pecu- 
latioiiH  we  iwve  no  desire  to  enter.  We  may,  however,  sketch  out  a 
brief  chapter  iu  modera  sidereal  astronomy,  which  seems  to  throw  n  ray 
of  light  into  the  constttnents  of  the  vast  abyss  of  space  which  lies 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  telescopes.  Tlic  ray  of  light  is  no  doubt  hut 
ti  feeble  one,  but  we  mu.">t  take  wliatever  iiiformatiou  wc  can  obtain,  even 
thongb  it  may  fall  far  short  of  iliat  Tvhich  sii  intellectual  curiosity  will 
desire.  The  question  now  before  us  may  be  simply  stated.  Arc  i*  c  entitled 
to  euppcMc  that  the  part  of  the  univei'sc  acccsaible  to  onr  telescopes  is 
fairly  typical  of  the  other  parti  of  the  universe,  or  are  wc  to  bolioTQ 
that  the  system  Tre  know  is  altogether  esceiitionnl ;  that  there  arc 
stars  in  other  parts  quite  unlike  our  stars,  composed  uf  diderciit 
materials,  nctctl  upon  by  different  laws,  of  which  wc  have  no  con- 
ception? The  prcstimption  is  that  the  materials  uf  which  our  system 
is  composed  arc  representative  of  the  materials  elsewhere.  This  pre- 
sumption is  strength ened  by  the  xery  important  coneiderRtions  now  to 
l>e  adduced. 

Iu  the  t'lr^t  place,  let  ns  distinctly  understand  what  is  meant  by  our 
aidmresl  system.  ^Ve  liave  already  dwelt  on  the  isolated  position  of  the 
»»D  and  the  attendant  planets.  Tlic  grandfjt  truth  in  the  whole  of 
astronomy  i:<  tluit  which  asserts  that  onr  sun  is  only  n  star  separated  by 
the  most  gigantic  distances  from  the  otbcr  stars  around.  Our  sun, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  but  one  of  the  vast  host  of  stars  u'hich  form  the 
milky  way.  Wc  need  not  here  enter  into  tlie  often  discussed  question  as 
to  whether  the  uebulic  arc,  generally  speaking,  at  distoucus  of  the  same 
order  as  the  stars.  There  snems  to  he  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
nebula;  arL>  quite  as  near  to  us  as  some  of  tlic  stars.  At  all  events,  for 
our  present  purpose,  we  may  group  the  milky  way,  the  nobulu:,  the 
stars,  and  the  clusters,  nil  into  one  whole  which  wc  <;idl  out  sidereal 
eystcsi.  Is  this  sidereal  system  as  thus  detiacd  an  isolated  object  in 
apace?  are  its  members  nil  bo  bound  together  by  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation  that  each  body,  whatever  be  its  movements,  can  only  dcscrilie 
a  certain  path  such  thnt  it  c;m  never  de)»art  finally  from  the  system? 
Tbis  is  a  question  of  do  small  importauca.  ll  presents  features  analogous 
to  certain  very  intcrcatiug  problems  in  biology  which  the  labours  of 
3Ir.  Wallace  have  dune  so  much  to  elucidate.  AVe  me  luhl  that  thu 
fkuiu  and  ilora  of  an  oceanic  islaud,  cut  oiT  from  the  perpetual  imuii- 
grttion  of  new  form*,  often  assumes  a  very  remarkable  type.  Tlic 
cvglation  of  life  under  aacb  circumstances  proceeds  in  a  sers  different 
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manner  to  the  correaponding  evolution  in  an  equal  area  of 
is  coDuected  vith  the  great  continental  masses.  Is  our  aid* 
to  be  rcfirardeil  tis  an  occ&dic  island  iu  space,  or  ii  it  in  sucli 
with  the  sTHtctns  in  otbcr  parts  of  space  as  miglit  Lead 
the  various  systems  bail  a  common  character? 

The  eviflrnrc  st^cms  to  sliow  that  tbc  stars  in  our  ijrstf 

not  ix:rmanRntiy  associated  toother, but  that  in  the  counea 

stars  enter  our  system  and  other  stare  leave  it,  in  such  a  nl 

sugKCst  that  the  bodies  visible  to  ns  arc  fairly  typical  of  the  | 

tents  of  the  universe.    The  strongest  evidence  that  can  be  p 

this  subject  is  met  with  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  out 

star.    The  star  iu  question  is  koovn  as  uumhcr  1830  of  Gr( 

catalogue.    It  is  a  small  star,  not  to  be  seen  without  the  aid  of 

This  star  is  endowed  irith  a  very  large  proper  motion.     It 

be  eorrcct  to  say  that  its  proper  motiou  exceeds  tliat  of  any  q 

star,  but  it  certainly  has  the  largest  visible  proper  motion  of 

vhieh  the  distance   is  known.      The   proper  motion   of  18| 

bridge  amounts  to  over  seven  seconds  nunuaily.    It  would  ta] 

two  and  three  centuries  to  move  over  a  distance  iu  the  beavci 

the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon.    The  distance  of  this  *l 

greater  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  its  xcry  li 

motion.     The  estimates  of  the  distance  present  some  irrcgul 

we  tthall  probably  be  quite  correct  in  assuming  that  the  disti 

less  than  two  hundred  billions  of  miles.   This  star  is  indeed  tl 

far  from  us  as  a  Ccntauri,  which  is  generally  considered  to  b 

nearest  neighbour  in  our  sidereal  system.    The  proper  moli| 

distance  of  1830  GroomhriJge  being  both  assumed,  it  is  easy  f 

tbevetotrity  wiih  which  that  star  must  be  movtag.    The  velocity 

ttupcuilous  and  worthy  of  a  mi^estic  sun;  it  is  uo  less  than  S 

second.    It  would  seem  that  the  velocity  may  even  be  much  ] 

this.    The  proper  motion  of  the  star  which  vc  sec  is  mercl 

proper  motion  of  the  star  foreshortened  by  projection  on  tbci 

the    heavens.      In    adopiiiig    200    miles  a   second    as   tbe    ) 

1 830  Oroomhridge,  we  therefore  make  a  most  moderate  assomp 

may  and  probably  does  fall  considerably  short  of  the  truth. 

with  this  very  moderate  nssiimption,  it  will  be  easy  to  shoir 

Oroombridge  seems  in  all  probability  to  he  merely  trarellii 

system,  and  not  iicrmancntly  attached  thereto. 

The  star  sweeps  along  throtij^h  our  .lystem  with 
Telocity.  Now  there  can  be  no  dunbt  that  if  the  star  were  p| 
to  retain  tbis  velocity,  it  would  in  the  course  of  time  travel  r^ 
CTir  system,  and  after  leaving  onr  system  would  retreat  into  ! 
of  infinite  space.  Is  there  any  power  adequate  to  recall  this 
the  voyage  to  infinity?  We  know  of  none,  unless  it  be  the 
of  the  stars  or  other  bodies  of  our  sidereal  system.  It 
becoiocs  a  matter  of  calculation  to  determine  whether 
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of  alt  the  msterial  bodies  uFour  sidereal  srstem  coulil  bcadcqanto,  orcii 
with  universal  gravitation,  to  recall  a  boily  wliicb  seems  bcul  ou  leaving 
that  Rystem  vitli  a  velcKtty  of  200  miles  per  secoud.  This  iutcrestiag 
problncii  lias  lH;cn  (lisciutscil  by  IVolessor  Ncwcotnb,  wliosc  cnlculatioua  wc 
shall  here  follow.  In  the  Hrst  place  we  rc'quiru  to  laakeaunie  estimate  of 
the  dimonsionn  of  the  sidereal  system,  in  order  to  sec  whether  it  sccroi 
likely  that  this  star  ean  ever  be  recalled.  The  number  of  stars  may  be 
taken  at  uue  hundred  mUlious,  iihich  is  probably  double  vm  many  as  the 
number  wc  eau  see  with  our  best  t«tc8C0pes.  llic  masses  of  the  stara 
may  be  taken  as  ou  the  ai'erage  five  timcM  as  great  as  the  mass  of  the 
son.  The  distribution  of  the  stars  ia  suggested  by  tbe  constitution  of 
the  milky  way.  One  hundred  millioa  stars  are  presumed  to  be  disposed 
in  a  flat  circular  layer  of  such  dimciisiotis  that  a  ray  of  light  would 
require  thirty  thousaad  years  to  traverse  one  diameter.  Assuming  the 
ordinary  law  of  gravitatiou,  it  is  now  easy  to  compute  the  cfBcietief  of 
such  ail  arrangement  in  attempting  to  recall  a  moving  star.  The  whole 
question  turns  uu  a  certain  critical  velocity  of  twenty-five  miles  a  second. 
If  a  star  darted  through  the  system  wc  Lave  just  been  considering  with 
■  vnlocitr  less  tliau  twenty-five  miles  a  second,  then,  after  that  star  had 
moved  for  a  certain  distance,  tlic  attractive  power  of  the  system  would 
gradually  bend  the  path  of  the  star  round,  and  force  the  star  to  return 
to  the  system.  If,  therefore,  the  vcloeitiea  of  tlie  slars  were  under  no 
circumstances  more  than  twenty-five  miles  a  second,  then,  suppoaing 
the  system  to  have  the  character  we  have  described,  that  system  might 
be  always  the  same.  The  stars  might  be  in  iiiccasant  motion,  but  they 
must  always  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  our  present  system,  and  our  whole 
sidereal  system  might  be  au  isolated  object  iu  space,  just  as  our  solar 
system  is  an  isolated  object  in  the  extent  of  the  sidereal  system.  We 
hare,  however,  seen  that  for  one  star  at  all  events  the  rclocity  is  uo 
less  thau  200  miles  a  second.  If  this  star  daxli  through  the  system, 
then  the  attractions  of  all  the  bodies  in  the  system  will  unite  in  one 
grand  efTort  to  recall  the  wanderer.  This  attraction  mi»t,  to  some; 
extent,  be  acknowledged ;  the  speed  of  the  wanderer  must  gradually 
diminish  as  he  recedes  into  Apace;  but  that  speed  wilt  never  be  Icsscaed 
sufficiently  to  bring  the  star  back  again.  As  the  star  retreats  further 
and  further,  the  potcnc)'  of  the  attraction  will  decrease;  but,  owiag  to 
the  Velocity  of  the  star  Ix-iug  over  twenty-five  milei  a  second,  the  attruc* 
tion  can  never  overcome  the  velocity;  so  that  tLc  star  seems  destined  to 
escape.  This  rnlculation  is  of  course  fuuuded  on  our  assumption  as  to 
the  total  masH  of  the  stars  and  other  bodies  which  form  our  sidereal 
syatcm.  7'hat  estimate  was  founded  ou  a  liberal,  indeed  a  very  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  evidence  which  our  tcle»eopc«  have  aflbrded.  But 
it  may  still  fall  short  of  the  truth,  There  may  be  more  than  a  hundred 
million  stars  in  our  system ;  tbeir  average  weight  may  be  more  tbau  lice 
times  the  weight  of  our  sun.  But  unless  the  assumption  we  have  made 
is  enormously  short  of  the  truth,  our  inference  cannot  be  cballeuged. 
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If  the  ttan  are  sixty-four  times  as  numerous,  or  if  the  Kliole  maas 

tlie  HyBtem  be  nisty-four  times  as  grtat  as  wc  ha%x  sappOM»I,  then  i 

critical  velocity  would  be  30()    miles  a  eccouil    iiist^-ail  of  twcnty-fl 

miles  a  »ecoud.      Our  catimutc  of  tlic  system  would   therefore  haTa 

be  enlai^cd  uxty-four  fold,  if  tbc  attractiou  of  that  system  is  to] 

fldctitiRte  to  rcoull  1830  Groombridgc.      It   should  bIbo  be  rccollca 

that  our  assumptiou  of  the  velocity  of  the  stur  is  vcrj'   moderate,, 

that  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  system  at  least  100  timet 

masjiivf  as  the  system  wc  have  .supposed  would  be  rcijuircd  if  this  d 

VAS  to  be  recalled.     The  result  of  this  tuquiry  is  rtally  ouly  to  lie  stated 

an  altcraativc:  cither  our  sidereal  system  is  not  an  entirely  iaold 

object,  or  its  bodies  anist  be  vastly  more  numerous  or  more  matil 

than  even  our  most  liberal  iutcrprctatiou  of  observations  would  sccm^ 

warrant.     It  seems  more  reasonable  to  adopt  the  Hrst  branch  of  I 

altenialive.      If  tins  be  »o,  then  wc  sec  that  1830  Groomliriclgc,  havi 

travelled  from  au  iudefinitcly  great  distance  on  one  side  of  the  heare 

is  now   pasuug   through  oiu*  syslem  for  the  first  and  fhc  only  tin 

After  leaviug  our  system  this  star  will  retreat  again  into  t!»e  depths 

space,  to  a  distance  which,  for  anything  wc  con  tell,  may  be  practiea 

regarded    as    infinite.     Although    we   have   only    used   this  one  4 

as  an  ilhiRtration,  yet    It  ih  not   to  be  supposed  that  the  pcculiarit 

which  it  presents  arc  absolutely  unique.     It  seems  more  likely  t] 

there  may  be  many  other  stnrs  which  are  at  present  ]Hts9)ng  tliroa 

our  system.      In    fact)  considering  that   most  or  all    of  the  stars  I 

actually  in   motion,  it  eau  be  shown  that  in  the  eoiirsc  of  ages,  I 

whole  face  of  the  hcavcaa  is  gradually  changing.      Wc  AK  thM  I 

to   tlie  condusiun  that  our  sy&tcm  i<i  not  an  abBolutely  isolatcci  grO 

of  bodies  in  the  aln-ss  of  space,  but  that  we  are  visited  by  othe 

coming  from  the  remotest  regions  of  space. 

The  whole  range  of  astronomy  prcst^nte  no  speculations  wU 
attracted  moru  attcntlou  than  the  celebrated  nebular  lij-potl 
llcrscbcl  and  of  Laplace.  Wc  shall  first  enunciate  these  apeculatioos,  i 
then  wc  ulinil  attempt  to  indicate  how  far  tlicy  seem  to  be  warranted 
the  actual  state  of  scieutiHe  kuowledgei  In  one  of  his  most  mcnunl 
paperit,  Sir  W.  Hcrschcl  presents  us  with  a  summary  of  his  obsemlil 
on  the  airbiihe  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  his  tlieary 
the  gradual  truuMimlatiou  of  uvbulu:  into  stars.  He  first  shows  m  tl 
thcTi:  arc  regioua  in  the  heavens  where  a  faint  diffused  nebulosity  u 
that  can  be  detected  by  the  telescope.  There  arc  other  ucbnlae inirU 
a  nucleus  can  be  just  discerned;  others  again  in  which  ll»e  nacleui 
eusilysecn;  and  still  others  where  the  nucleus  is  a  brilliant  atar-like  put 
The  transition  from  an  object  of  this  kind  to  a  nebulous  star  is  n 
natural,  while  the  nebulous  stars  pass  into  the  ordinary  stars  by  a  I 
{•raduuted  stages.  It  is  thus  jwssible  to  enumerate  a  serica  of  otjcd 
tH-)^iuuin{;  at  one  cud  with  the  most  diffused  ncbuloai^^  and  cndlBg 
the  other  with  an  ordiuaty  fixed  star  or  gronp  of  stars.    ] 
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the  series  differs  but  slightly  from  the  object  Just  before  it  anil  jiiRt  ntlcr 
it.     It  secmetl  tn  Herscliel  tliat  he  was    thus    able  to  riew  the   actual 
nliaiigcs  by  wliich  masacH  nf  phcjsphorusccnt  or  gloviug  vai)our  became 
actually  condensed  down  into  stars.     'ITtc  condensation  of  a  nebula  could 
be  followed    in  the  same   manner  a»  wc  can  study  the  growlh  of  the 
trees  iu  a  forest  by  compartug  the  trees  of  rarioua  ages  wbicb  the  forest 
contains  at  the  same  time.     In  attempting  to  pronounce  upon  the 
pOHitire  eviilerice  arailablo  in  the  discussion  uf  Ilerschcl'a  theory,  we  en- 
counter a  well-known  difficulty.     To  ustahlUh  this  theory,  it  would  bn 
necessary  to  watch  the  actual  condeusatiou  uf  one   single    nebula   from 
the  primitirc  gaseous  rondition  down  to  the  !<tcllar  [Kiints.      It  may  easily 
be  coiiceivocl    that    surh  a  process  wouhl   rciiuiro  a  vast  lapse  of  time, 
perhaps  enormously  greater  than  the  period  between  the  invention  of  the 
tolfacope  and  the  present  moment.      It  may  at  ail  events  be  confidently 
asserted  that  the  coudcnnation  of  a  nebula  into  a  star  k  a  process  which 
has  never  lieen  witnessed.     Whether  any  stage's  iu  thai  process  can   be 
said  to  have  been  witnejiscd  is  a  difTerent  matter,  on  which  it  is  uot 
easy  to  speak  with  precision.     Drawings  of  the  same  nebula  made  at 
difiVrcut  dates  often    exhibit  great  diacrcpanrics.      In  comparing  those 
draningj,  it  must  be  rcmcmberctl  that  a  nebula  is  an  object  usually 
ilcvoiil   of   distinct    outline^    and  varying    greatly  iu    appearance  with 
dilFcpent  telescopic  apertures.  Take,  for  instance,  the  very  splendid  nebnia 
in  Orion,  which  is  one  of   the  most  glorious  objects  that  can  he  seen 
in  ft  telescope?.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that    the    drawings    made  at 
diiTcrent  times  do  exhibit  raoat  marked  diffireuces.    Indeed,  the  differences 
are  sometimes  so  great  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  same  object  is 
depicted.      It  is  well  to  look  also  at  drawings  made  of  the  same  object 
at  thceamctimc,  but  by  different  obser^-crs  and  with  different  telescopes. 
Where  wc  find  contemporary  drawings  at  variance — and  they  are  often 
widely  at  variance — it  seems  hard  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  drawings 
as  to  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  change  in  the  shape  of  the  nebula. 
Then;  are,  however,  good  grounds  for  believing  that  nebula!  really  do 
under^  some  changes,  at  leaat  as  regards  brightness;  but  whether  these 
ehanges  are  sueb  as  Hcn!chcl*a  theory  would  seem  to  require  is  quit* 
another  question.       Purha|)s  the  best  autbeutitatcd  instance  is  that  of 
the  variable  nebula  in  the  constellation  of  Taurus,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Hind  in    1852.     At  the  time  of  its  discovery  this  object  was  a  Bmali 
uebtila   about  one  minute  in  diaraeter,  with  a  central  condensation  of 
light.       D'^Vrrest,  the  distiuguiahcd  astronomer  of  Copenhagen,  found 
in  1S()I  that  this  uchuU  had  vanished.    On  the  29th  of  December,  1801, 
the  nebula  was  again  ncen  in  the    iiowerful  refractor  at   Pulkora,  but 
on  December  12,  1863,  Mr.   Hind  failed  to  detect  the  nebula  with  the 
telescope  by  which  it  had  been  originilly  discovered.     This  instrument 
had,   howCT'cr,    only  half  the  aperture  of  the  Pnlkova  telescoj*.      In 
1868,  O.  Struve,  observing  at  Pidkova,  detected  another  nebulous  spot 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  the  missing  object,  but  this  has   also 
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now  T»Dishcfl.      Stnive  does  not,  however,  consider  thai 
of  1868  is  di«tinct  from  Hind's  nebula,  bul  he  saj-s — 

"  Wh«t  I  flee  is  e«rtsin1y  tlis  vuiubic  Qftbnlit  itself,  only  in  altemll 
«od  spread  urera  luigcr  ^pac«.  Son»  trucos  cf  ncbuloaity  are  stilli 
•xietl/  OR  Uie  ii[)ot  wliere  Hind  and  D* Arrest  placed  the  variable  tiubtt 
nMiiiirkHblo  circiiriisUmcc  ilml  il)is  nebula  is  in  the  ricinity  of  u  rxf 
which  chtiDgtfl  EQiucwLat  irrcgulorly  fr.>m  tin;  niolh  to  the  twelftli  ) 
At  Uie  time  oftbc  discovery  in  1861,  both  the  Mar  ond  lh«  nebula  wej 
tlian  they  have  wnce  beoonie,"  i 

Tbia  is  the  best  autbcDticateil  history  of  observed  change  in  ax 
It  muat  be  admitted  that  the  chaugcs  are  such  as  would  not  ht 
if  Ilerschel's  theory  were  universally  tnic. 

Aoothcr  rcmai-kahtc  occurrcoce  to  modcru  astronomy  ma] 
as  having  some  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  the  actaa)  er| 
or  against  llerschel's  tlieon-.  On  November  2-1,  1876^  D( 
noticed  a  new  star  of  the  tliird  magnitude  in  the  conatcllatioi 
'llic  discoverer  was  conlidcnt  that  do  corresponding  object  d 
the  evening  of  the  20th  of  November.  The  brilliancy  of  tlij 
gradually  declined  until  on  the  I'lth  of  December  ^[^.  IHnd  fl 
the  sixth  magnitude.  The  spectrum  of  thU  star  was  careful! 
by  many  observers,  and  it  exhibited  several  bright  Itnea,  which 
that  the  star  ditlered  from  other  Htnra  by  the  {KKitesstion  nf  vast 
glowing  gaseous  material.  This  star  was  observed  by  Dr.  Oj 
the  Karl  of  Crawfonl's  o'wcrvatory  OQ  September  2,  1877. 
then  below  the  tenth  magnitude,  and  of  a  decidedly  blu 
Viewed  through  the  epcctroseo{>c,  the  light  of  this  star  was  all 
pletely  Tuouocbromatic,  and  appeared  to  be  indidtioguisLablc 
-which  is  often  found  to  couie  from  ncbitlie.  Dts. 
concludes  : — 

"  BcariDg  in  mind  the  history  of  thia  atar  from  the  time  oFtto 
Schmidt,  il  would  seem  certain  tlinl  wc  liare  an  inntatice  bclorc   ua 
star  baa  changed  into  a  planetary  iiebiik  of  >nuill  angular  diamiricr. 
may  be  ealaly  affirmed  iJiat  no  astrnnomcr  discovoribg  the  object  in 
state  would,  after  viuwiag  it  through  a  prism,  hesitate  to  proaotui^ 
prcaciit  ncbidoiifl  character." 

It  should,  however,  be  added  that  Professor  Pickering  1 
found  slight  traces  of  a  coQtiuuous  spectrum*  but  Ibc  object, 
become  80  cstremcly  faint  that  such  observations  arc  very 
lliis  remarkable  history  might  bo  adduced  if  wc  wished  tO 
evidence  of  the  ooiivcrsitm  of  stars  into  nebulce,  but  for  tU 
theory  we  rcijuire  evidence  of  tlie  conversion  of  uehuls  into ' 
Core  must  be  taken  not  to  exaggerate  the  Jufereuces  to  I 
from  the  two  instances  I  have  rjuoted — riz.,  the  variable  ncbulaj 
and  the  new  star  in  Cygnus.  I  tliink  it  more  likely  that  bote 
are  to  be  regarded  ns  ejccptional  phenomena.  Il  is  certainly 
they  nre  perhaps  tb«  most  remarkable  instances  in  wbich  d 
uebulK  bare  actually  been  witness{>d ;  but  the  pnbabilitj  i^ 
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only  rcasoii  wliy  tlirV  IjHtc  been  witncssccl  is  liccanse  tUey  were  very 
exeeptioiial.  Those  who  liavc  observed  the  nebiilse  for  many  years  an: 
well  assured  of  tlic  genernl  permanence  of  their  aitpcurnncc.  Tfac 
iiebuire  we  have  referred  to  arc  choecn  out  of  thousauds.  The 
ordinary  ucbulu;  ap|ic!ar  just  as  constant  as  the  ordinary  briglit  stars. 
"Every  oac  expects  to  see  ^Vga  in  tlie  constellation  I-tyra;  and 
vitb  equal  confidciurc  uvcry  astroiiomtir  counts  on  seeing  the  celebrated 
auuulai'  nebula  when  lie  directs  tiis  trlesRo^jR  to  tlic  .satnc  conatcHatioD. 
This  permanence  is  very  jirubably  merely  due  to  the  stujiendous  dis- 
tances at  which  tbcae  objects  are  plaecd.  Only  gigantic  changes  could 
be  detected,  and  for  these  gigantic  periods  of  time  would  bei-cquired.  We 
are  bound  to  believe  that  heated  bodies  radiate  their  beat;  aad  if  eo 
tiiey  must  contract.  This  general  law,  which  pt:rvadi;8  all  Nature,  so  far 
an  we  know  it,  seems  to  be  the  real  basis — indeed,  tlie  only  basis — on 
which  the  nebular  theory  of  ficrscbcl  cau  be  maintained.  Up  to  the 
present,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  theory  has  received  no  direct 
tclcacopic  conriruiatiuu. 

The  nebular  theory  by  which  Laplace  sought  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  solar  system  seems,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  be  almost 
incapable  of  receiving  any  direct  testimony.  We  shall  here  euunciate 
the  theory  in  the  language  of  Professor  Newcomb: — 

"The  reniarkflLK-  uiiiformiiy  itmong  the  dJri?cttmiJi  of  tlic  revoliitLona  of  the 
plunccs  being  sODR-tLing  wliicb  t^ould  not  1)hv<!  be^'^^  the  r^'stilt  of  ebnnce,  Laplsee 
sought  to  iQVc«tis»tc  it^  probable  citiue.  This  cause,  he  thought,  could  be  notliln^ 
eUeihaii  die  atitios|)ti<u't>  of  the  .lun,  which  once  extended  *a  fur  out  ns  to  till  &I1 
chuKjiacti  now  ooou|)k'illiy  tim  jilnoet^.  He  conceives  Uio  imiiicnte  vuporousuuss 
foriuiiig  tlio  sun  und  hit  ntiuotphero  fo  have  iiaid  nslow  raUitioD  on  its  axis.  Th« 
inas.^,  buing  inlcasely  hot,  would  slowly  cool  oft',  and  as  it  did  so  would  contract 
towards  the  centre.  As  it  caniracted,  its  velocity  woald,  in  obedience  to  one  of 
the  fimiliim«ntttl  law.t  of  medionlcs,  constantly  iiicrciuA,  so  tbiit  n  time  would 
nirivti  wbcQ,  at  tlio  outer  boundury  of  thi:  nitus,  the  centrifugal  furcc  due  to  tb« 
rotation  would  comitcrbalBncc  the  nctroctivp  force  of  the  central  moss.  Tlicu 
tho«e  outer  portiona  would  be  left  behind  aa  a  revolving  ring*,  while  tlie  next 
iiincr  pcrtiontwuuld  continue  to  coutrnct,  Until  ut  tlK-ir  bouodary  the  cfntrifagal 
and  attractive  r(^rc«.-3  would  be  »gaiu  bnlancvd,  wbca  n  second  ring  would  be  lefl 
behind;  and  so  on.  Tims,  instead  ufn  continuous  atmosplieTe,  thu  sun  would  be 
aiirrcuuded  by  a  si-rios  of  concentric  rovoh'ing  ring*  of  vapour. 

*'  Now,  how  would  tliese  rin^s  of  vnpour  behave?  As  they  cooled  off,  tboir 
d«n<LT  in»t4rriaU  tvouM  (-ondenMd  fintt,  and  lliiis  ihe  ring  would  he  composed  of  a 
mixed  moss,  partly  nohd  .iiid  piirily  viipuroux,  ihu  {|untitity  nf  solid  matter  con- 
stantly increasing  and.  that  of  vapour  diiuiuishini;.  If  tbo  ring  were  pcrf<H:tly 
uniform  this  condensing  process  would  (ako  place  ci^unlly  nil  nroiind  it,  and  the 
ring  would  thus  be  broken  up  into  a  group  of  small  planets  like  thiit  which  wo  see 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  But  wc  should  cxp«cttbnt,  in  general,  some  poniooa 
of  the  ring  would  be  much  dcnstr  than  others,  nnd  the  denser  portion  would 
gradually  attract  the  rarer  portions  around  it^  until  instead  of  a  ring  wo  tdiould 
liwe  a  aiugle  mass,  coniposiid  of  n  nearly  solid  centre,  surrounded  by  an  immense 
atmoBphctc  of  6ery  Tapotir.  This  condenNitioii  of  the  ring  of  vapour  iiround  a 
single  point  would  have  produced  no  change  in  the  anioitai  of  roUiry  moliun 
originally  existing  in  ih*  rirg;  the  pinaet  surrounded  by  els  fiery  atmosphere 
would  tlicrcfore  be  in  rotution,  and  would  be,  iu  miuiature,  a  rcproductioti  of  Uie 
cose  of  the  sun  surrounded  by  his  atmociihere  witli  which  we  set  out.     In  tlie 
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eanio  way  that  Uiu  soliu  atincBtpIiCTC  fotuied  itwlf  Bnt  into  riDgE,  and  th«n  tb4 
rings  coodcDscd  into  planets,  so,  if  the  jilArM-tnry  atmoe])here  v^n  auScienI 
oxtetisivt',  ttiey  would  form  tbeniti>IvoB  into  riiifct,  and  ihtM  rings  would  copdel 
into  satoUit«9.  la  the  cuw  of  !>atum,  however,  one  of  tho  rings  was  so  pcrfMl 
uiiifurni  tliat  lL«ic  could  l>o  no  detuer  {lurlion  lo  draw  tKa  lesl  of  the  ring  ar^ 
It,  aud  i\\\.i3  vev  hxvo  the  wt-Il-knowu  ti\\g»  of  Sntuni." 
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It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  ooc  of  the  principal  features  in  the 
Bystctu  fur  wliicli  the  ucbular  theory  has  beeu  iuvokcd  is  tlie  fj 
tliat  tbu  plaucts  all  retolvc  round  the  buu  in  the  same  direction. 
will  tlirrcFure  lie  iiaturul  to  take  up  first  the  diacnssion  of  this  Bubj«f 
and  to  iiKiuirc  how  fur  the  common  motion  of  the  planets  can  I 
claimed  in  support  of  Laptacc'ti  nebular  theory.  The  value  of  tl 
argumcat  is  very  materially  inQucnccd  by  Another  coaaidcration  oC; 
florucwhat  peculiar  character.  If  it  were  qnitc  immaterial  to  d 
wcLfarc  of  the  planetary  system  whether  «U  the  planets  moved  tl 
same  way,  or  whether  some  moved  one  way  aud  some  auothcr,  tbcutj 
ucbular  hy]>uthc»<is  would  be  entitled  to  all  the  sup^nrt  which  ooiJ 
be  derived  from  the  circumtttauces  of  the  case.  Take,  for  instance,  tl 
eight  lu'iucipal  planets — Mercury,  Vcuus^  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jujntc 
Satuiiir  Urauus,  Neptune.  All  these  planets  move  in  the  same  wi 
arouiul  the  sun.  The  chances  againrt  such  an  oceurrencc  are  127  to 
The  probability  that  the  sysleui  of  eight  planets  has  been  guided 
move  in  the  same  direction  by  some  cause  may  he  taken  to  be  127  to^ 
If  we  include  the  two  hunilrcil  minor  planets  the  probability  would 
euormously  euhauced.  The  nebular  theory  seems  a  Tcaaonnhic  exphnl 
tioo  of  how  this  uuiformity  of  movements  could  arise,  and  therefore  tl 
advocates  of  the  ucbular  theory  uby  seem  entitled  Lo  claim  all  (k 
high  dt^grcc  of  probability  in  tUcir  faraur.  There  is,  however,  quite 
different  point  of  tiew  &om  which  the  question  may  be  r^ardel 
Tlicrc  nrc  reasons  which  imperatively  dotnaud  that  the  planets  (at  ^ 
events  the  targe  planets)  shall  revolve  in  uniform  directions,  which  I 
quite  outside  the  view  taken  in  the  nebular  theory.  If  the  big  planel 
did  not  all  revolve  in  the  some  direction,  tJie  system  would  bal 
perished  long  ago,  and  wc  should  not  now  he  here  to  disc 
nebular  or  any  other  hypothesis. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  consequence  of  the  gravitation  which 
the  solar  system,  each  of  the  planets  has  its  movements  mainly  sal 
ordinntcd  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  But  each  of  the  planets  attrad 
every  other  planet.  In  couBequcuce  of  these  attractious,  the  orbits  ^ 
the  plaucts  arc  to  some  exteut  alTectcd.  The  mutual  actions  of  ti 
planets  present  many  problems  of  the  higher  iutcrcst,  aud,  it  should  t 
added,  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  Many  of  these  difficulties  have  hei 
overcome.  It  is  the  great  glory  of  the  French  mathematicians  to  ha^ 
invented  the  methods  by  which  the  nature  of  the  solar  system  coaW  b 
studied.  The  results  at  which  they  arrived  are  not  a  little  remarkabll 
Tbcy  have  computed  bow  much  the  planets  act  and  react  upon  eod 
other,  and  they  have  shown  that   iu  conaequcncc  of  tlicac  actions  tit 
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orbit  ofcacli  planet  gnKlaally  clmngcs  its  shape  and  its  position.  But 
the  crowuiiig  feature  of  the««  discoveries  is  the  dcmoustrutioti  tbnt  tUo^c 
diaogcs  in,  tlic  orbits  of  the  planets  are  all  periodic.  The  orbiu  may 
fluctuiLte,  but  those  fliictuations  arc  confined  within  very  uarrow  limits. 
lu  the  course  of  ages  the  system  gradually  heconies  defuriuedj  but  it  will 
groduttUy  return  again  to  its  origiiml  pottitiou,  and  agaiu  depart  there- 
from. These  changes  are  comimrutively  so  small  that  our  system  may 
be  regarded  as  subatautially  the  same  even  when  its  fluctaations  have 
attaiued  their  greatest  amplitude.  These  splendid  diticovcrics  are  founded 
upon  the  actual  circiimstftnces  of  the  system,  as  we  see  that  system  to 
be  constituted.  Take,  for  instance,  the  eccentricities  of  tbe  orbits  of  the 
planetti  around  the  sun.  Those  eccentricities  can  never  change  much  ; 
tLey  arc  now  smuH  quautlties,  aud  small  quantities  those  eccentricities 
must  fur  over  rcniuiu.  The  proof  of  this  remarl^ablc  theorem  partly 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  planets  arc  all  revolring  nronnd  the  sun 
in  the  same  direction.  If  one  of  the  planets  we  have  named  were  re- 
Tolring  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  rest,  the  mntheniaticnl  thcorj' 
would  break  down.  We  would  hare  no  guarantee  that  the  eccentricities 
■would  for  CFcr  remain  small  as  they  arc  at  present.  In  a  similar  manner, 
the  planets  all  moTc  iu  orbits  whose  planer  are  inclined  to  each  other  at 
rery  small  angles.  The  positions  of  tho^e  plaoes  fluctuate,  but  these 
flnctuatiotis  arc  confiacd  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  proof  of  this 
tlieorem,  like  the  proof  of  the  corresponding  theorem  about  the  eocen- 
tricitirs,  depends  uj>on  the  actual  conditions  of  the  planctarj'  system  as 
we  find  it.  If  one  of  the  planets  were  to  be  stopped,  turned  round,  and 
started  off  again  in  the  opposite  direction,  our  guarantee  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  planes  would  bo  gone.  It  therefore  follows  that  if  the  syatctn 
is  to  be  permanently  maintained,  all  the  planets  must  revolve  in  the 
same  direction. 

In  this  connection  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances presented  by  the  comets.  By  a  sort  of  couvciition  the  planets 
have  adopted,  nr,  at  all  events,  they  possess,  movements  which  fulfil 
the  conditions  necessary  if  the  planets  arc  to  live  and  let  live ;  hat  the 
comets  do  not  obey  any  of  the  conditions  which  arc  impoiicd  by  the 
planetary  convention.  The  orbits  of  the  comets  arc  not  nearly  circles. 
They  are  sometimes  ellipses  with  a  very  high  do|^r.j:c  of  eccentricity ; 
thc}'  arc  often  so  very  eccentric  that  wc  arc  unable  to  distinguish  the 
parts  of  their  orbits  which  we  see  from  actual  parabolas.  Nor  do 
tbe  directions  in  which  the  comets  move  eihibit  any  uniformity;  some 
move  round  the  sun  in  oue  direction.,  some  move  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Even  thc  planes  which  contain  the  orbits  of  thc  comets  are  totally 
different  from  each  other.  Instead  of  being  inclined  at  only  a  very 
few  degrees  to  their  mean  position,  thc  planes  of  the  comets  hardly 
follow  any  common  law  ;  they  arc  inclined  at  all  sorts  of  directions.  In 
no  respect  do  the  comets  obey  those  principles  which  arc  necessary  to 
prevent  constitutional   disorder  in  the   planetary  system.     Tbe  oous«- 
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quences  of  this  arc  obviouR,  and  unfortunate  in  the  highest  dcgl 
the  comets.  A  eomet  possesses  uo  security  for  the  undisturbed 
ment  of  itft  orhit.  Not  to  meiitioit  the  risk  of  actual  collision  ^ 
planets,  there  are  other  vays  in  which  ttic  path  of  a  comet  mi 
ricnoc  CDormoasly  grent  changes  by  the  disturbances  which  the 
arc  rnpuble  of  producing.  Hot  is  it  that  the  system  has  bi 
to  tokmte  the  vagaries  of  comets  for  so  many  ages  ?  Solely 
the  comets,  though  capable  of  sufferiug  from  perturbation?,  in 
eally  incapable  uf  producing  any  [lerturbatioiis  on  the  planet 
efficiency  of  a  body  in  pruduciug  ptTturbatious  depends  u| 
man  of  the  body.  Now  all  wc  hare  hitherto  seen  with  regard  U, 
tends  to  show  that  the  masses  of  comets  arc  cxtrcmcl) 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  measure  the  masses  of  comets, 
attempts  hare  always  failed.  They  have  foiled  because  the  i^ 
which  we  hare  attempted  to  weigh  the  comet*  have  been  to 
to  weigh  anything  uf  the  almost  Epiritual  texture  of  a  coij 
U  uaneeeMary  to  go  as  far  as  some  have  done,  and  to  aay\ 
weight  of  a  large  comet  may  be  only  a  few  pounds  or  a  few 
It  might  be  more  rca-^onablc  to  suppose  that  the  weight  o£ 
comet  was  thousands  of  tons,  though  ei-en  thou.'^uds  of  ton 
be  far  too  »mall  a  weight  to  ailmit  of  buiug  measured  by  i 
coartic  baiaQCC  which  is  at  our  disposal. 

The  enduring  stability  of  the  phmctary  system  is  thus  se« 

compatible  with   the  existence  of  comets  solely  because  comt 

the  condition  of  bciug   almost   imponderable   iu  comparisoti  l 

mighty  masses   of  the  planetary   system.     The   very  existencQ 

planetary  system  is  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  that  the  masses  of  tbt 

arc  but  smMll.      Indeed,  to  thoBc  who  will  duly  weigh  the  mattei 

probably  appear  that  this  negative  evidcucc  lut  to  tlie  mass  of  thf 

ie  more  satisfactory  than  the  results  of  any  of  the  more  direct  I 

to  place  the  comets  in  the  weighing  scale*.      If  we  restate  the 

stances  of  the  solar  system,  and  if  wc  include  the  comets  ia  01 

it   will    appear  how   seriously  the   existence  of  the  comets  affij 

validity  of  the   iirgumcut  in  favour  of  tho   nebular  hvpothesis  j 

derived  from   the  uniformity  in  the  directions  of  the  planetaij 

ments.      If  we  iiit-'intlc  the  whole  host  of  minor  planets,  we  \ 

the   jiopuliilJoii    of  the    solar  system   something   under  three  1 

ptancU,  and  aii   enormous  multitude  of  comet*.      It  will  pjoba 

be  an    over-estim,ile   if  wn   suppose  tliat  the  comets  are  ten  < 

numerous  as  the  planets.     The  case,  then,  stands  thus  :  Tlie  solu 

consists  of  some  thousands  of  different  bodies;  these  bodie*  nj 

orbits   of    the    most    varied    drgrees    of  ececulricity ;    they  h 

common    direction ;     their    planes     aie    situated    in     sti     cxmi 

positions,  save  only  tliat  each   of  these  plants  mast  pass  tliroi 

sun.      Staled  in  this  w-iy,  the    present  condition   of  the    solarj 

is   surely    no    argument   for  the   nebular  theoiy.      It    might 

W  said  that  it  is  iiieonecivablc  on  the  nebular  theory  how 
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Df  tbia  form  couM  tic  coiulructcil  Kt  all.  Ninc-tentba  of  the  bodies 
in  tbe  Rolar  svstcin  do  uut  exhibit  mnvcmcntR  wliich  would  suggest 
tbat  (bey  were  produced  from  a  nebula :  the  remaining  tenth  do 
DO  doubt  exhibit  movements  wMcli  sccni  to  admit  of  eiplauntioa  by 
the  ncbulnr  tlicorj ;  but,  had  that  tentli  not  obpyed  the  gniup  of  laws 
referred  lo.tliey  would  not  uovr  be  there  to  tell  the  tale.  The  pUoetnry 
system  now  lives  solely  bec^ause  it  wast  aii  nrjmnism  fitted  ftir  mirviral. 
It  is  often  alleged  Ihsl  the  comets  ore  not  indigenous  to  the  soIbp  system. 
It  has  becu  HUjiposed  that  th('  cornels  have  been  imported  from  othei 
systems.  It  biia  also  been  nrgcd  with  considerable  probability  that 
perhaps  many  comets  may  hare  had  their  origin  in  our  sun,  and  have 
been  actually  ejected  therefrom.  I  do  not  now  attempt  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  these  ticws,  which  arc  at  present  problematical;  let 
me  pasii*  from  this  part  of  the  subject,  «ith  the  remark  that  until  the 
nature  and  origin  of  cunK:ta  be  hotter  undurstuodj  it  will  be  impossible 
to  appraise  witli  a<:Lnini(:y  the  value  of  the  argument  for  the  nebular 
hyiHitbcsist  which  has  been  based  on  the  uniformity  of  the  dircctioiu  in 
which  the  planets  revolve  around  the  sun. 

There  arc,  however,  other  cireumstanec!;  in  the  solar  system  which 
admit  of  cxplnuation  by  the  nebular  theory-.  It  is  a  rcmaTkable  fact  that 
the  Earth,  Mara,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  are  all  known  to  rotate  upon  their 
axes  in  the  same  direction  as  their  revolutions  around  the  suu.  The 
nebular  theory  oflcrs  au  explanation  of  Ibis  eireumstanee.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  comraon  rotation  of  the  plancta  ia  absuiutcly  necessary 
for  the  stability  of  the  aysttm.  Should  it  further  be  proved  that  there  is 
no  other  agi-ney  at  work  which  would  force  the  planct«  to  rotate  in 
the  same  direction,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  nebular  theory 
receive*  very  substaniial  support- 
There  h  another  way  in  which  wc  can  ciaminc  the  evidence  ou 
behalf  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  There  are  certain  actions  going  on  at 
present  in  the  solar  syatciu ;  and  by  reasoning  backwards  from  these 
|ircsent  actions  wc  arc  led  to  believe  that  in  extremely  cai-ly  times  the 
condition  of  things  may  huve  resembled  that  vhieh  is  supposed  by  the 
nebular  hypothesis.  Let  «s  begin  with  the  consideration  of  our  sun, 
which  i*,  as  wc  know,  daily  rndiating  oil'  light  and  heat  into  spocP. 
This  heat  is  |>ourcd  oif  in  nil  directions ;  n  small  portion  of  it  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  earih,  but  this  portion  is  less  than  one  two-thousand- 
millionth  pitrt  of  thculiole;  the  planets  also,  no  doubt,  each  intercept 
a  small  portion  of  the  solar  radiation;  but  the  great  maaa  of  radiated 
beat  from  the  aun  entirely  cscaiies.  This  heat  is  supposed  not  to  be 
Kittorcd  to  the  iun.  The  suu  certainly  must  receive  some  heat  by  the 
radiation  from  the  stars;  but  this  is  quite  iufinitcsinial  in  comparison 
with  the  stu[Jciidon9  rndintion  from  the  sun.  We  thnroforc  conclude 
that    the    sun's  heat    is    being    squandered  with   prodigal    liberality." 


rViilile  tlieco^liM  rt<*iiU)' l>cen  mit  forwanlliy  1>r.8Iein»tiB.  iccoriliagto  wliidi 
liiuit  cnci^- 1«  altimntdy  ntlorM  to  Uiv  aun.  Even  Uw  |K«EiUlitj'  of  tioma  *nc]i 


tli«  •un'*  radiiuit  <       „  , 

llnjorv  lieini;  trns  mort  H."Tio'Mly  »ff«ct*  tb«  nbove  wyinient*  ib  f»»oiir  of  th»  ncbul&r 

hypotheui. 
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We  alao  know  tliat  tlic  »torc  of  Iicat  wbicb  tlic  buq  can  pessew, 
tbougli  uo  doubt  enormously  great,  is  still  liroitcil  in  nmount.  It  is, 
iud«ed|  a  question  of  very  great  iatcrcsl  to  decide  vbat  arc  the  proli^ible 
sources  by  vhiub  llic  sun  is  able  to  maintain  its  pre-sent  rate  of 
expcudituru.  Tbi-  suu  must  bavc  some  source  of  beat  in  addition  fo 
that  which  it  ivnubl  possess  iu  virtue  of  its  temperature  as  an  incan- 
descent budr.  If  wc  6uppo«ie  the  auu  to  bo  a  vast  incandescent  body, 
furmcd  of  niatcriftU  wbicb  posse!>s  the  same  si>ccilic  beat  as  tbc  material^ 
of  which  our  cartb  is  composed,  the  aun  would  tlien  cool  at  the  rate  of 
from  6°  to  10°  per  annum.  At  this  rate  the  sun  could  not  bare  lasted 
for  more  than  a  few  thousand  years  before  it  cooled  down.  We  arc 
therefore  compelled  to  inqnire  whether  the  «un  may  not  liarc  some 
other  source  of  beat  to  supply  its  radiation  beyond  that  which  arises 
merely  from  the  temperature. 

Of  the  various  sources  which  have  been  suggested,  it  will  here  only 
be  necessary  to  mention  two.  It  has  been  auppoacd  that  the  heat  of  the 
8UU  may  be  recruited  by  the  incessant  falling  of  meteoric  matter  upoa 
the  sun's  surface.  If  that  matter  had  been  drawn  only  by  the  sun'a 
attraction  from  the  remote  depths  of  space,  it  would  fall  upon  the  sun 
with  an  enormously  g^i'cat  velocity,  amounting  to  about  300  miles  a 
second.  It  follows  from  the  principle  of  the  equivalence  between  heat 
and  mcctiuti icul  encrj^y  that  a  body  eutcriug  the  eun  ^vith  this  velocity 
would  contribute  to  the  suu  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat.  It  is 
known  that  small  nieteoroids  abound  in  the  solar  system  ;  thcrnrc  con- 
stantly seen  in  the  form  of  shooting  stars  when  tbey  dash  into  our 
atmofipherej  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  myriads  of  snch  bodies 
must  fall  into  the  sun.  It  docs  not,  however,  seem  likely  that  enough 
matter  of  this  kind  can  enter  the  sun  to  account  for  its  mighty  radiation 
of  heat.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  quantity  of  matter  necessary  for 
this  purpose  is  so  large  that  a  mass  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  the  mass 
of  the  earth  would  hare  to  fall  into  the  ann  evcri,'  century  if  the 
radiation  of  the  aun  were  to  be  defrayed  from  tbiR  source.  That  so  large  s 
stream  of  matter  should  be  perennially  drawn  into  the  sun  it,  to  say 
tlie  least,  highly  improbable.  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  account  for  the 
radiation  of  the  sun  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  even  if  we  discard 
entirely  the  contributions  due  to  meteoric  matter.  As  the  aun  parts 
with  its  heat  it  must  contract,  in  virtue  of  the  general  law  that  all 
bodies  coutract  when  cooling ;  but  in  tbc  act  of  contraction  an  amount 
of  heat  is  produced.  By  this  the  process  of  cooling  is  greatly  retarded. 
It  can,  iudeed,  be  hIiowo  that,  if  the  sun  contracts  s«  that  his 
diameter  decreases  one  mile  every  twenty-five  rears,  the  amount  of 
heat  necessary  to  supply  bis  radiation  would  be  amply  accounted  for. 
At  this  rate  many  thousands  of  years  must  elapse  before  the  diminution 
in  the  tsuu'a  diameter  woul^  be  large  enough  to  be  appreciable  by  om 
mensurcmciits.  ^H 

Looking  hack  into  the  remote  ages,  we  thus  see  that  the  sun  wa^ 
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larger  and  larger  tlic  further  buck  we  project  our  view.  If  ire  go 
sutTioicutly  far  bnck,  we  seem  to  come  to  n  time  wtien  the  sun,  in  a  more 
or  less  com[)]ctcly  gaseous  atitc,  flllcd  up  tlie  whole  solar  system  out  to 
the  orbit  of  Mercury,  or,  earlier  still,  out  to  the  orliit  of  the  remotest 
plauct.  If  wL-  admit  that  the  present  laws  of  Nature  have  heeu  actJug 
during  the  paat  ngea  to  which  we  refer,  then  it  docs  not  ecem  possible 
to  escape  the  couclusioH  that  the  sun  was  once  a  Dchuloua  mass  of  gas 
such  as  the  nebular  theory  of  Laplace  would  require. 

It  will  also  throw  some  light  upon  this  retrospcctire  argument  for  the 
nebular  theory  if  we  briefly  consider  the  prohahle  past  history  of  the 
earth.  It  is  kuown  that  the  iuterior  of  X\i^  earth  is  hotter  than  the 
exterior.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  interior  heat  may  arise  from 
ccrlaiu  chemieiil  actions  which  are  at  present  going  ou.  If  this  were 
univaraally  the  case,  the  argument  now  to  be  brought  forward  could  uot 
bccutcrtaiutid.  I  believe,  however,  most  physicists  will  agree  in  thinking 
that  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth  is  an  indication  that  the  cnrth  is 
cooling  down  from  some  former  condition  in  which  it  was  hotter  thau 
it  is  ut  prcscut.  The  surface  has  cooled  already,  and  the  iuterior 
is  cooliug  as  quickly  as  the  badly  couducliiig  materials  of  the  earth 
will  permit.  Wc  are  thus  led  to  think  of  the  earth  as  having  been 
hotter  in  past  time  than  at  present.  Tlie  further  wc  look  back  the 
greater  must  the  earth's  heat  have  hceu.  We  cannot  stop  till  the 
earth  was  once  red-hot  or  white-hot,  till  it  ww!  molten  or  a  maas  of  fiery 
vapour.  Here,  again,  we  arc  led  to  a  condition  of  things  wliich  would 
certainly  seem  to  harmouize  with  the  doctrines  of  the  nehular  theory. 

The  verdict  of  scieucc  on  the  whole  subject  cannot  he  expressed 
better  thau  in  the  words  of  Newcomh  : — 

"At  the  present  lima  wo  cart  only  say  ilint  the  nebular  fcypolhesia  ie  indicatfid 
by  the  general  tendencies  of  the  Inws  of  Untutc ;  thul  it  has  not  been  proved  to  he 
inoonsistent  with  any  fiicl;  that  it  is  almost  s  neccasnry  GDniC(|Uvaoc  of  tlic  only 
theory  by  wliioli  wo  can  Hccount  for  the  orijtn  and  conservation  of  the  stm's  beat; 
hui  that  it  rests  on  tlie  assumption  thnt  thiBconflcrratioiiia  to  be  explained  by  the 
laws  of  Nature  as  we  now  sea  tlicm  in  ojMjratioQ.  Should  ntiy  one  be  sccptioal  as 
to  the  Bwtliciencj'  of  these  laws  to  account  for  the  present  state  oftbingt,  science 
can  AimiKh  na  oviden^  strong  enough  to  overthrow  his  doubts  until  the  sun 
shall  bfl  found  growing  ginollcr  by  actual  niuusiu'ciucnt,  ot  the  Dfibuln  be 
actually  se«n  to  condense  into  atan  and  systems." 

BouERT  S.  Ball. 
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riMIERU  nrc  few  tbiu;^  raorc  (liapiriting  to  a  lorcr  of  art  tlian  a  largo 
_L  exhibition  of  modern  pictures,  and  to  &u.v  ouc  who  ifl  at  all  behind 
the  scenes  the  t'eciiiig  \i  almofit  pniuful  in  its  intensity.  There  is  so 
much  ihit  is  gowl  in  ioteutioUj  aud  feeble  or  wrong  iu  execution ;  so 
much  brilliant  but  Hasby  work  which  bun  no  object  but  to  sliow  its  own 
dexterity,  and  au  small  -i  quantity  of  paiuting  nbich  is  ut  once  capable 
ia  its  methods  nud  worthy  iu  its  itlms.  And  jet  this  is  by  no  mcam 
the  chief  dillinulty  uf  tUo  critic,  for  the  slightest  general  ncquAintnnce 
with  uitiiits  rcvcaU  the  fact  tliat  each  of  them  has  a  8i>ccial  theory  ot 
art,  iu  accordance  with  which  he  wcrkf,  and  that  tbc«c  theories  arc 
many  aud  as  various  iu  their  cUarftcter  as  the  arlisls  themselves.  1 
diOicult  to  diseovci-  a  single  point  upon  uliicli  all  ugree ;  even  such  fl 
matter  a*  good  drawing  presciita  iuuiimtrable  points  of  contention,  and 
it  was  only  a  week  or  two  before  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Academy 
that  an  Academician  gravely  assured  mc  that  there  was  "  no  such  thing" 
as  good  colour.  "  Kvery  man  saw  colour  dift'ercntlj,  and  so  what  vea 
good  to  one  waa  bad  to  another;"  eueh  was  the  gist  of  his  argument. 
And  yet  every  criiicistu  worthy  of  the  unmc  that  wn«  ever  written,  nay, 
every  single  opinion  on  a  picture  thai  has  ever  bceu  expressed,  pre- 
supposes that  Home  judgment  upon  art  h  possible,  oud  that  there  are 
some  canons  by  which  such  judgment  can  be  guided. 

Tlic  great  crux  of  this  problem  may  be  shortly  stated.  It  is 
question  as  to  the  morality,  or  rather  the  eulTicicnt  morality,  of  bcaatr. 
it  enough  for  a  work  of  art  to  be  beautiful,  or  must  there  be  soaic 
ftrior  meaning  to  justify  its  cjiistcnce?  Now  one  thing  is  eridcnttn 
i  matter  from  what  is  left  to  us  of  the  greatest  art,  and  that  it,  that, 
^  very  rare  exceptions,  the  most  beautiful  art  has  always  had  for  its 
>ry  oljject,  8onicihingbe«dc8,  before  beauty;  tfaat^  spcaklug 
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when  nn  artint  has  desired  nothing  b\it  licauty,  he  has  ottaiiieiliess  of  it 
Uiau  nbeu  he  sought  other  things  firat.  This  fact  lies  at  lliu  root  of  all 
thconca  of  art ;  if  this  can  be  proved  to  he  vrotig  all  jiidgmcut  of  art  that 
id  not  pun']y  tccliiiical  t!^  absurd.  Fortunately,  so  far  from  its  being  dit- 
proved  by  iuquiry,^  all  inquiry  only  strengthens  its  truth.  Delight  ja 
Nature,  Bvnipatliy  with  aud  interest  in  mankind  ;  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
Borrows,  and  the  joys  of  life  ;  these  arc  what  produce  for  ub  great  art, 
and  it  is  in  the  delineation  of  ihem  that  there  comes,  subtly  intcrworeu> 
the  spirit  of  beauty.  Art  is  a  wondrous  developer,  but  uo  inagiciaD  ;  it  can 
mature  the  wine  of  a  man's  nature,  and  give  it  freali  beauty,  power,  and 
richness,  but  can  uever  alter  its  character,  and  an  artist  to  wbom  the  world 
has  bad  no  meaning  save  a  euperficiiil  one  Trill  only  give  us  pictures  of 
analogous  merit.  After  all,  yon  can  only  "got  out  of  a  man  what  he 
has  in  him  to  give,"  as  Swinburne  said  of  Coleridge  :  how  eaa  you  hope 
for  great  art  from  a  small  nature?  For  tJic  truth  is,  that  the  power 
of  art  is  owing  to  its  expression  of  all  the  isides  of  human  energy : 
aspiration,  thought,  and  emotion  all  litid  a  place  within  its  sphere,  and 
at  its  highest  it  strikes  tUat  chord  of  nicauing  that  passes  "  in  music 
out  of  sight.'" 

But  the  subject  is  one  l)cset  with  difficulties,  that  only  grow 
the  greater  tlie  more  closely  they  arc  examined.  Though  history 
bears  us  out  in  the  general  assertion  that  the  desire  for  beauty  alone 
has  never  aflbrded  us  the  highest  forms  of  art,  yet  is  it  no  less 
certain,  that  tbc  desire  for  beauty  must  always  be  the  chief  factor  in 
the  production  of  great  paiutiugs,  for  witliout  this  factor,  what  we  have, 
nan  liardlv  be  considered  art  at  all.  The  relation  in  which  bcautv  of 
thought  and  feeling,  stand  in  a  picture,  to  the  physii-al  beauty  of  colour 
and  form,  and  the  proportion  in  which  these  elements  mufit  be  cqio- 
bined  to  give  us  the  greatest  art,  is  the  one  problem  of  tbc  critic  whicfc 
never  seems  to  approncli  solution.  Kven  our  best  writer  upon  art  Il'k 
shirked  this  enigma  in  liis  famous  dctinition,  and  luiives  us  Ui  gatl^r 
what  help  we  may  from  the  dictum,  that  that  art  is  the  greatest  which 
embodies  "the  grciitest  number  of  the  greatest  ideas."  But  on  the  hither 
Bide  of  this  great  difficulty  we  may  find  several  secure  bases  for  criticism. 
V\c  may  not  be  able  to  decide  whether  the  restless  grandeur  of  l^nto- 
retto,  full  to  the  lips  with  movement  and  meaning,  is  preferable  to  the 
voliiptiinus  beauty  of  a  Titian:  we  may  doubt  whether  tbc  freshness, 
punty,  and  naii:ete  of  the  ascetic  painters,  do  not  confer  a  greater 
charm  upon  their  work,  than  all  the  increase  of  skill  and  power  which 
mark  the  pulntings  of  the  great  Vcnetia7is;  hut  we  shall  be  in  no  danger 
of  preferring  to  cither,  the  conventionally  splendid  art  of  Byzantium, 
which  rested  upon  no  basis  of  natural  fact  or  human  feeling,  or  the 
art  of  the  later  Italian  schoolp.  in  which  beauty  gave  way  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  tlie  painter's  dexterity,  and  feeling  became  merely  a  eonvcutional 
adjunct. 

And  following  the  development  from  Italy  to  Holland  and  Flanders, 
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ve  BliftU  «till  Rnd  that  thougli  Rubeus  aud  Rcmlirandt  stand, 
vere,  face  to  Tncp,  the  one  foUuwiog  the  glory,  and  the  ufher  the  i 
iiig  of  life ;  though  the  oiic  may  be  called  the  last  of  Lbc  Vcnch'sil 
thi;  other  the  first  nf  the  modem  school,  yet  they  urc  but  conUnaii 
old  contTSsts  of  Italy,  and  llubeus  is  the  Titian,  and  Rcnibrani 
Tintoretto,  of  the  North.  One  plays  the  harp  in  a  kiug'a  palao 
the  other  fiddles  in  3  village  inn,  and  their  melodies  arc  Nuch  as  6 
nHdicnoc.  The  harp  discoursea  to  the  king  and  e«urtiei*,  gloriousj 
sounding  striiins,  of  gods,  and  goddesses,  varriorSj  and  monarcli 
everything  that  i-an  ti-U  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  lifv,  and  the 
talks  to  the  villagers,  as  they  drink  their  beer,  of  toil  and  aorroH 
rough  pleasure,  and  ruughcr  paiu,  aud  a  dark  world,  hrigbtcncd  ha 
there  by  ghmpscs  of  sunlight.  I  am  not  concerned  to  draw  anj 
parifton  beCveen  their  art,  further  tlian  to  mark  thi«  difference  oj 
and  thia  only  because  that  difference  has  never  disappeared,  but  ej 
the  present  day.  You  may  cast  in  yonr  lot  with  either  artist 
follow  the  marrh  of  hcrocjs  or  the  heavy  saboU  of  the  peaaanb 
steep  youraclf  to  the  lips  with  every  glory  that  colour  and  fon 
girc,  or  rest  content  with  the  prose  of  life  as  it  exists  amungst  till 
and  Btill  it  will  be  well  with  you  and  your  art,  if  the  choice  ts  i 
made  and  gladly  abided  by.  But — and  it  is  to  this  conclusion' 
have  been  trjitig  to  point — the  choice  must  be  made.  If  rou 
outside  beauty  only,  take  it  in  God's  name,  hut  don't  attempt  t< 
bine  it  with  the  simple  record  of  commonplace  joys  and  Borrow^ 
bring  your  Uuhciia  into  the  garret  or  the  kitchen,  aud,  so  to  spe 
him  try  to  make  u  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  car.  And,  erei 
certainly,  don't  let  your  Rembrandt  ape  Rubens.  Let  him  be  < 
with  the  life  he  sees,  us  he  nee.*  it.  Don't  let  him  attempt  to 
fietitioiis  splendour  to  commonplace  lives.  Let  him  find  his  pa 
feeling,  and  his  beauty  in  truth.  "  Quicquid  agunt  homines" 
attractive  uow  as  in  the  days  of  Lucretius,  hut  it  must  be  whi 
really  do,  not  what  it  might  he  pretty  or  picturesque  for  them  I 
<lonc.  ' 

'Ha  doubt  this  is  a  wearisome  preamble  to  a  notice  of  tho 
Academy,  but  it  will  not  have  been  wasted  time  if  it  enables  Uie* 
to  coniprclicnd  the  grounds  upon  which  I  have  cndearoured  to  b| 
judfTmeiit  of  the  pictures  mentioned  herein.  I  shall  endeavour  to  q 
from  the  standpoints  of  beauty  aud  meaning,  and  consider  ta| 
skill  that  ilocs  not  result  in  the  attainment  of  one  or  the  ot 
as  holding  but  a  very  second-rate  place. 

It  is  needless  to  say  anything  about  the  constitution  and  nuujnj 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  As  an  iostitntion  for  the  cucouragcmfl 
promotion  of  good  art,  it  is  simply  indefensible;  as  a  private  art 
house,  wherein  outsiders  are  permitted,  on  certain  conditions,  toi 
their  wares,  U  has  a  certain  use.  The  solemn  nonsense  which  is' 
talked  at  the  "  dinner"  given  by  the  Academicians  at  tho 
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t)ic  gullcry,  ii  irritating,  do  doubt,  but  aHcr  nil  it  injures  nohoil^,  am)  it 
helps  to  keep  alirc  the  delusion,  that  ve  English  people  care  a  little  bit 
for  art.  Possibly,  by  "making  believe  a  great  deal,"  wc  etall  cue  day 
get  to  think  onr  "orangc-pccl  and  w&tcr"  tastes  like  real  wine. 

Bat  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  Academicians  iu  their  owu  house, 
their  pictures  should  bu    first    noticed ;  aad  of   these.  Sir  Frederick 
Leigbtoii,  aa  President,  roust  begin  the  roll.   An  artist  whose  aim  in  beauty, 
— there  can  be  iio  question  about  that,— his  pictures  hare  long  since  ceased 
to  have  much  concern  with  the  work-a-day  world.    This  year  he  sends  fax 
contributions,  ullof  considerable  importance,  the  largest  being  a  picture 
of  "  Pbrync  at  Klcusis"  :  a  golden-brown  woman,  with  slight  draperies  of 
crimson  and  orange,  clinging  here  and  there  to  Iter  sOft  limbs,  and  stand- 
ing in  a  flasli  of  sunlight  against  a  blue  sea.      The  lirfit  thought  of  this 
composition  is,  that  it  justifies  the  artist ;  lie  has  set  before  himself  one 
principal  object,  and  attained  it.     Tlic  second  thought  is,  that  this  is  a 
decoration  rather  than  a  painting  ;  that  it  is  too  lifeless  to  IkS  considered. 
as  a  rcprcscQtatinu  of  a  living  being.     Take  the  moi>t  itimply  voluptuous 
figure  that  Titian  CTcr  painted,  aad  compare  it  with  this  work,  «nd  the 
difference  will  be  felt  at  once.     The  first  is  fleth  and   blood,   however 
perfect  in   its  development ;  the  second  is  carved  out  of  some  beautiful 
brown  substance  which  has   no  life.      Perfect  and  pure  as  the  s^inlight 
that  falls  uiHJH  her,  Phryue  stands  between  the  great  marble  columns, 
but  of  woinauhood  she  has  uothiug.      She  stands  as  a  type  only.      Look 
at  the  fair  girl,  with  pcaeh-blossom  face  and   violet  eyes,   whom    the 
President   has    entitled    "Day-dreams."       Wc   recognize  even    more 
strongly  (he  want  of  natural  life.      All    the    beauty  of   this    delicately 
lovely  face  is  marred  for  us  by  the  conrietion  that  nothing  like  it  was, 
or  ever  could  be.      Indeed,  two-thirds  of  the  picture  represents  notbiug 
but  a  violet  robe,  banging  in  beautifully  arranged  folds,  but  having  no 
human  form  beneath  it.     Below  the  arms,  the  figure  does  not  exist  at 
all.     Ncvcrthclrss  tlio  delicacy  of  the  craftsmanship  is  bej-ond  all  praise, 
and   there   is  over  the  whole  compositiou  au   undefined  violet  mtst, 
which  bathes  the  background  and  the  robes  in  the  soft«t  luxuriance 
of  colour ;    it  has  only  that  damning  defect  of  unreality,  not  only  to 
Nature,  but  to   emotional  insight — it  is  a  beautifully  coloured  super- 
ficies,  cot  a   woman.     In  truth.  Sir  Frederick   has  educated   himself 
out  of  all  emotion,  and  can    only  give  us   iu  his  pictures  what  may  be 
called  a  "  Society"  beauty.      He  has  ascended  (or  descended)  into  what 
would  be  an  ideal  region,  were  it  not  a  region  from  which  all  ideas  are 
banished.     11ic  one  thing  that  moves  bim  still,  is  a  kind  of  shadowy 
emotion,  a  bint  of  bnlf-ottcred  feeling.     The  truest  thing  he  has  done 
for  years,  is  in  the  composition  called  ""Wedded,"  where  the  young 
lover  bends   down    to  kiss  bis  mistress's   hand,  as  he   is   leading  her 
home.      In  this,  too,  the  figures  are  unreal,  but  the  action  is  genuine  and 
beautifully  given.    For  once  the  grace  of  line  is  wedded  to  true  feeling. 
A  strange  tranisformation  of  au  artist,  this  which  has  taken  place  under 
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our  eves,  so  to  siicak,  m  aucccw  „        l-l:.-  \r%. 

.,   ^   :,  '.  /      ,  -^Tc  f!\lubitKm».     Wbai 

that  tlie  voane  painter  ii'iiosc    t    ,      .  .  c  ± 

tf.«u3ph,  M-.,,,]d  grow  to  1-^   ^    ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  t*^  ^ 

matuntj.  of  h»  power.  .„  tfa^  ^  ^j^^.^^  ^  ^^^  «,d  trivial  i 
The  very  d.m^  '^^t  made  tl«  people  of  Florence  rejoifl 
M»dom.B  uf  r,:nabuc.  waa.  j^  ,rtul,  to  natural  &^t  i^  i 
a  trutU  wb^ch  the V  ha.!  n.  ^,  r^f^^  ^„.  -flrhai  an  irony  of  j 
that  bir  Frederick  shou'^j  ,^„^  j,.;,,^^  „,p  ^j  „f  ,i„.  pi^^^tin 
very  thing  which  m  n^ter-Hfe  was  to  vaniih  from  hb  own  work* 
strange  proof  of  thr  ^  -^^^^^^^^  ^f  tcchnicaj  akiU  to  .upply  tbi 
h-uth  to  ^aturc     j^j  j^y,,^,^  j,^^(  j^,.  j^j^j   accompJiahcd  fl 

!i." „"    .:      "■"  -d  be  unable  to   stir  one  pulse   of  emotion,  I 

00   eater  the  Acaflemy.      As  we  have  said   abon 

^ions  only,  not  pictures.     They  would  be  beautiful 

culture  of  a  ix>om,hut  they  have  litth:  iudividual  life  Of; 

<rc  turn  to  Air.  Thlillals'  work    ne  fmd  ourBcUes  iu  a  vcr^f 


thousands   n 
now  decop 
to  the  r> 
If 


^      «)sphcrc.      Here  it  is  not  that  wc  have  ii  mau  txlucated  iutu  \ 

4t  OQc  wtioM  strength  is  marred  and  maimed  by  hute  and 

teas.     Never  was  there  in  England,  iii   my  opinion,   a  true 

geoing  than  Mr.  Millaia,  aud  I  caunut  rceist  the  tentptalion  of  to 

a  tittle  anecdote  of  this  paiuter,  as  honourable  to  his  kiodaeai 

aa  it  is  corrolHiniUve  of  his  artistic  fecltug.    It  happened  more  thi 

years  ago  that  an  artist,  since  become  \cry  fanioiu,  who  waa  ^ 

Mr.  Uillais*,  CAmc  to  him  and  announced  his  intcotiou  of  i 

patutiuf;.      \\k  could  not  sell  hi?  work,  would  nut  live  ou  It 

and  was  going  as  a  form  pupil.      "  ^'o,"  said  Mill&is,  "  yotX 

nothing  of  the  kind.      I've  saved  .i'oOOjand  you  shall  draw  on  tli 

all  gone,  if  necessary,  but  you  must  not  quit  art ;  you're  buto  (o  ( 

The  help  was  accepted  frankly,  and  within  ayearor  two  the  "lil 

'World"  was  one  of  the  results.    Mr.  Miltais'  power  is  ao  surprl 

w*   Taricd,  that  one  never  quite  knows  what  to  expect  from  ] 

Never,  also,  has  a    man    who  could  paint    well,  to  frcquenilj 

badly,  and  sent  calmly  side  by  aide  to  exhibitions,  work  of; 

third-rate  qunlity.     This  refers  more  especially  to  hia  portroitsd 

and  his  landscape  work.     Of  late  years  he  scents  to  have  done  hd 

(IcAtroy  his  genius,  aud  his   work  has  lost   those  beautiful    td 

tender    and    genuine    sentiment,    which    lirst  made    him    faoq 

is  pitiful  to  think  that  the  artist  who  sent  a  thrill   through  ^ 

quarter  of  a  century  ago,  by  the  picture  of  two  loverA  Btaodiqj 

face,  should  have  done  nothing  for  the  last  ten  years,  bat  tttrnj 

a  dozen    good   portraits,  one    good    landscape,    and   half    a  h 

iudifterent  likeuesw*,  of  rich  but  commonplace  people.     Pzet^ 

the  little  children  in  mab-caps,  or  with  brooms  in  their  hands  (4 

by  the  sca-shurc,  as  in  the  last  of  the  series),*  or  the  others  who  ] 

the  daughters  of  this  prince,  or  that  commoner,  «c  do  iprudfl 

^  "Callvr  llnriu',*'  txiiibitiog  at  pretrat  si  tUe  imou  •!  tite  fSaa  X3\  Sd{ 
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delineation  of  these,  the  painter  of"  The  Huguenots,"  "  TEie  Vale  oF  Itest," 
aud  "  Tiic  Autumn  Leaves."  Tiierc  wa-i  an  artist  in  England  who  secnicti 
able  to  touch  all  our  hearts  by  the  truciies&  of  his  scntimcat,  vhilc  ho 
delighted  our  cyca  by  the  maguificcnco  of  hi&  colour;  and  now  be  has 
disappeared,  and  we  have  in  his  steoil  a  keen,  clever  portrait-painter,  the 
anly  relics  of  whose  genius,  flash  out  uoiv  aud  then  in  a  vtvid  bit  vf 
character' pain  ting,  like  the  purlrait  of  Sir  Henry  Thonipsou  iu  this 
exhibition,  or  tbe  wistful  cx|ires3ioii  of  some  ehitd-model's  eyes.  Mr. 
'MilloU  must  not  blume  us  if  the  puiutcr  of  "  Mrs.  Dudgetl"  (SOS)  only 
remind))  us  bow  much  nc  bare  lost  sincc  the  days  at  a  ccrtaiu  prc- 
Kaphaclitc  Brotherhood. 

Itccurring  to  my  old  text,  Mr.  ilillais'  work  must  still  rank  high 
amongst  our  ehicf  painters.  He  bus  always  iu  bis  painting  combiucd 
beauty  with  iiieanin^,  and  though  of  late  Lis  meaning  ba«  narrowed  to 
the  limita  of  a  child's  intellect,  it  is  still  tliere,  whcucver  he  paints  a 
tsubject  ot  all.  Uc'CiLsionally,  indeed,  in  some  of  his  wouicu  portraits, 
oa  ia  tliut  of  Mrs.  Whilby  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  thia  year,  there  is  to 
be  found  nothing  vrbatcver  savo  a  certain  amount  of  technical  skill. 
But  this  is  rare;  his  bettor  portrait*,  as  for  instance  those  of  Sir 
Heury  Thompson  and  Cardinal  Xewman,  are  full  of  outside  meauiug,  aud 
show  a  very  keen  sight  of  superficial  characteristics.  As  a  man  walks 
about  the  street,  or  stands  in  the  crowd  at  an  "  At  Home,"  Mr.  Millais 
will  show  him  to  us  full  of  life  and  spirit.  He  has  never  read  the 
inner  life  of  &  man  as  '\Yatts  has  doue,  "  Ce  n'cst  pas  son  metier" — it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  believes  that  there  is  an  inner  life  to  read.  A 
good  deal  of  Lord  Macaulay's  "  coeksurencss"  hangs  about  his 
renderings  of  humanity ;  they  are  singularly  untroubled  by  doubts  or 
limitations.  Perhaps  the  strongest  quality  of  the  pictures,  is  one  which 
is  scarce  snfBcieotly  recogriiEcd — a  certain  dignity  of  manhood,  a  reflec- 
tion probably  from  the  painter's  own  character.  A  celebrated  artist 
once  said  Iu  me  apropos  of  Alillais'  painting,  "  Tt  is  as  great  as  painting 
cuti  be,  which  has  no  aoul ;  be  hns  one  of  tliosc  wonderful  minds  that 
can  reflect  any  idea  with  the  same  impartial  elcarncsa."  If  this  be  so, 
it  was  the  surrounding  otmosphere  in  tho.He  early  pre-Raphnelite  days, 
that  occasioned  the  ehoicc  and  mode  of  representation  of  such  subjects  as 
"  The  Huguenots"  and  "  The  Black  Brunswicker,"  though  il  ia  difficult  to 
bclirTf  that  the  author  of  those  pictures  did  not  feel  the  story  he 
dcpid-cil-  At  all  events  he  now  shows  no  desire  to  return  to  his  old 
poetic  lores,  and  hia  admirers  have  to  be  content  with  everyday  pn»e. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  spcal;  of  the  Hoyal  Academy,  and  not  mention 
Mr.  Walls,  hut  he  has  nothing  iu  this  uxhibitioii  cilUer  uow  or  importaut, 
and  there  has  been  so  mneb  written  about  bis  work  of  late,  that  little 
remains  that  I  can  say.  He  is  our  one  painter  who  has  throughout  a  long 
life  followed  what  \rc  hold  to  be  iKc  worthy  course  for  an  artist ;  nnd  if  he 
lias  not  quite  attained  bis  idrjJ  of  pcrfeirtiou,  he  has  at  all  events  nhown 
vs  what  it  is,  and  that  it  docs  exist.  01  tbc  bmitations  of  lis  work  iii 
VOL,  xn.  3  u 
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feeling  aud  techuiquc  I  do  not  care  to  »pe»k ;  they  are  mic( 
nmilv  9crn  imd  undcntooil,  while  lunDV  of  his  fiopi'  qtialitits  I 
means  so  aiipcrficlal.  'flic  tnilh  and  licaiity  of  his  treatmf 
nude  tigiirc,  for  example,  could  hardly  he  uiiderslood  sai-cby  i 
ftrti^t,  aud  one  rerswd  in  the  study  of  ancient  sculpture,' 
method  of  [wrtrnit-iwiinting  surrenders  much  ontside  attraet 
pcnctratiou  into  character,  and  the  endeavour  to  paint  the  ina 
than  the  omside  man-  Such  effort  can  never  be  njorr  thai 
socccssfid,  yet  it  gives  a  dignity  and  meaning  to  iwrlnuture  a 
elevate  it  into  one  of  the  highest  branches  of  art.  After  thca| 
have  to  take  a  lon^  etcp  dowawards  in  mciit,  and  npcak  Of  3fr< 
work,  though  here  again  we  arc  met  hy  the  difficulty  that  hi 
nothing  to  this  year's  exhibition,  except  a  portion  of  a  deuigu' 
posed  dciHiration  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a  Mnmll  nude  figurt'  entitled 
Tepidarinm."  Mr.  Poynter  reminds  us  mmewliat  of  a  pietorii 
always  trying  minly  to  till  the  Icakr  vase  of  art.  He  is  intl 
hia  taak,  pouring  in  rompositinn,  and  dull  colniir,  and  careful 
but  ugly  form,  and  mosclcs,  and  robes,  and  ardiitccturc,  and  a 
and  clowU,  and  waved,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — and — the  vase  geti 
the  painter  is  no  nt'arcr  to  being  a  great  artist.  Alas,  art  is' 
maateretl  f>tf  effort  any  more  than  vrithout  it!  There  is  auotl 
aary  factor  that  Mr.  Poynter  lacks.  .\]1  that  radustrj-  audi 
will  give  him  he  has  plentifully  ;  he  is  a  living  cmbodimcili 
Kenain{^ti>ii,  and  might  not  unfairly  he  nicknamed  "This-is-tl 
do-it."  But  the  old  story  of  King  James  and  his  nurse,  coitt^ 
ou  tookiug  at  his  pictures,  and  we  feel  that  though  the  Ok 
might  make  him  n  professor,  the  "  dcil  hinisci'"  could  nerer 
an  artist.  Take,  for  instanec,  this  design  for  the  propofted  j 
of  St.  Paid's,  wliich,  hy  the  iray,  it  is  lo  be  hoped  * 
be  adopted.  Wliat  single  quality  does  it  possess  uf  good  dl 
Not  to  dwell  upon  technical  detaib,  it  must  be  premised  that' 
thing  in  decoration  i;*,  that  it  aliould  l>e  simple,  effective,  and^ 
and  that  it  should  fill,  and  even  slightly  cmpha-'^ize,  the  space  ul 
is  to  he  placed.  Can  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Poynter's  desi^  I 
one  of  theoe  conditions.  As  to  it^  simplicity,  the  fact  thai 
TTore  ihiin  a  page  of  the  catalogue  to  deBcribc  its  mcanii^ 
Tequires  supplementing.  As  to  its  effectiveness,  the  design  u  \ 
into  niimerou.^  small  nnd  large  paneh  and  medallions,  nwkwa 
noctcd  by  semi-arch itcctural  borders.  As  to  its  beauty, we  can  on] 
it  certainly  is  not  beautiful  as  a  whole,  and  there  do«  not  ap| 
any  Rpccial  beauty  either  of  colour  or  desigu,  in  the  individual' 
Aud  lastly,  in  its  ttecorativB  suitability,  it  fails  most  eompleti 
device  of  inscrtiug  circular  panels  and  nK-dallions  into  uprifj 
teetnral  ribs,  is  fechle  in  the  highest  degree,  and  wcclinuot  imii 
thing  more  unsuitable  for  a  dome  of  :<uch  a  heiglit  and  size  aa  i 
Pawl's.  Id  the  course  of  a  coapic  of  years,  the  smaller  mcdalliuu^ 
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inrisilile  thmtigh  smoke  and  ilirt,  and  in  ten  years  probably  we  should 
see  QOthing  but  the  golden  ground  of  the  mojuiic,  broken  at  iutet'vab 
hy  the  architectural  ribs.  If  nny  decorntion  in  mosaic  is  muted  for 
Iho  dome,  which  is,  we  tliink,  somewhat  ciuestionable,  Ifr.  Poyutcr  would 
do  welt  to  study  tlint  irhich  still  exists  over  the  apse  of  tlie 
cathedral  at  Tovcello,  iu  nhicb  a  single  gigantic  figure  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  Saviour  lu  her  arms,  stands  iipun  n  golden  i;ronnil.  In  a 
place  of  surh  siite,  and  at  so  great  n  height,  it  would  lie  thoroughly  bud 
art  to  put  deooratioQ  so  small  in  character  and  so  broken  iti>  in  detail 
na  that  wliich  is  here  [nropostd.  It  is  far  more  inapplicable  than  the 
design  made  by  Mr.  Foyntcr  for  the  roof  of  the  lecture  theatre  at 
South  Kensington,  and  that  we  arc  glad  to  f.ay  was  nerer  carried  out, 
Xcvcrthclesfc,  Mr.  Poyntcr's  design  shows  the  master  at  his  beat ;  it  is  n 
careful  adaptation,  iu  some  of  its  wain  features,  of  the  style  in  which 
Micbael  Aiigelo  treated  the  roof  of  the  Sistiiie  Chapel,  and  the  figures, 
though  lacking  in  inilividual  beauty,  are  well  grouped  aud  carefully 
dranu.  It.'i  one  and  alUcondcmning  defect  is,  that  it  attempts  to  put 
labour  in  the  place  of  design,  and  that  the  effort  is  apparent  throughout ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Kuskin  once  said  to  this  artist,  "whatever  decoration  is,  it 
should  be  easy," 

I  hope  1  Hhull  not  be  misundcntood  as  wishiog  to  undervalue  or 
depreciate  the  work  of  Mr.  Poynter  as  a  whole.  He  has,  I  am  informed, 
inaugurated  belter  methods  of  instruction  at  South  Kensington,  aud  he 
Las  set  a  most  honourable  example  of  earnestness  uud  iudustry,  and 
indifference  to  |>opular  applause,  to  nil  young  artists.  His  clnims  upon 
tbe  artistic  fraternity  are  in  consequence  very  cousidcrablc,  and  he  is  quito 
in  his  right  place  as  ft  Royal  Acadctnicinu ;  but  it  waa  necessary  to 
speak  out  in  time  about  his  proposed  decoration  of  St.  Paul'd — if^  indeed, 
there  is  still  time  to  reconsider  the  matter.  There  are  only  two  men 
in  Engl&ml  at  the  prcseut  time  who  ace  capable  of  undertaking  and 
carrying  out  such  a  task  with  thorough  success,  and  these  arc  Mr.  Watts 
and  Mr,  Burne  Jones.  They  would  do  it  in  utterly  dissimilar  ways,  but 
both  would  do  it  well.  Vr'liat  Sir  Frederick  Leigbton  can  do  in  deeorar 
tioa  ou  a  large  scale,  we  1ia>-c  ult  acca  in  his  frescoes  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  qttd  decorations  these  aic  failures,*  Mr.  Watts'  fresco  la 
Lincoln's-Inn  Hall  has  more  of  the  necessary  qualities,  and  Mr.  Bumc 
Jonea'  large  designs  for  stained  glass,  which  were  exhibited  the  winter 
before  last  at  the  Groaveuor  Gallery,  arc  exactly  of  the  character  needed. 
Indeed,  if  the  work  is  to  be  carried  out,  as  at  present  suggested,  in  mosfiic, 
Mr,  Jones  is  the  only  artist  thoroughly  fitting,  for  he  has  entirely  grasped 
ihc  spirit  of  the  old  ByBintine  mosaics,  than  which  the  world  has 
never  seen  more  beautiful  work.  The  limitations  of  their  designers'  art, 
were  exactly  those  which  suited  the  limitations  of  the  material,  for  it 

*  TliMe  fracoca  aro  in  llic  luiicUn  At  tbc  gdiIb  of  one  <^  tho  lor^  gallcrice  «t  thv  Snutfa 
K— dngtoa  Mwwwn,  and  rapment  "  ItnUittruI  Art,  um>li*d  t^Waraod  Ptace."   luiJctait 
<  thay  ani  fiUl  of  &w  dnughUutuuliip  nuJ  Mutiiovitiou,  out  oira  •in^larly  incSiictivc  irli«n 
MoTcd  M  doMiBtiv«  n-orKB. 
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must  be  i«nicml*erefl  that  any  nttcmpt  to  make  mosaic  imi 
fineincnts  of  painting,  not  onl)*  ia\h,  but  loses  in  its  faila 
essential  cliaractemtics  of  the  medium,  and  becomes  but  a  hni 
tioQ  of  moRftic  and  painting.  Any  one  who  doubts  thia  ; 
etrikiug  confirmatiou  of  my  words  by  compariog  the  Byzanti 
•upon  the  north  porch  of  St.  Mark's,  with  the  later  work 
other  doorwayi. 

With  tlie  mention  of  the  four  men  whose  work  T  hs 
above,  the  list  of  Academiv  painters  who  serioiiily  attempt  t] 
lion  of  the  figure  mar  be  said  to  clone.  Of  the  remaining  Aa 
and  Associatcf,  somt  such  dimioo  aa  this  will  approach  tbe  | 

Painters  of  biatorical  incident  (chiefly   from  tlic  point  i 
costume),  nineteen — forming  the  largest  class.  i 

PaiuCcrs  of  domestic  incident,    wholly    trivial   in    impovt 
affording    opportunity    for    picturesque    ttreaaes,    and 
humorous  trcatm<'nt,  fifteeu. 

Portrait-painters,   four;  animal   painters,  three;  lam 
Jive,  of  whom  only  two  arc  Academicians.     And  the  rcmaini 
one  mcmbcm  arc  made  up  of  sculptors,  engravers,  and  arcbttd 
for  our  prcKcut  purpose,  we  may  leaTe  out  of  tcconnt. 

It  will  lie  seen  at  once  from  tlic  above  Itit  what  an  euo] 
portion  of  what  may  be  called  costume-art  there  is  to  be  fi 
the  Academic  walls,  for  it  must  be  remembered  tbat  by  far  t 
proportion  of  those  painters  whose  works  I  bai-e  classed  uud< 
of  historical  iueideut,  are  histurieal  ouly  in  tbe  name,  and  l 
subjects  mainly  with  n  view  of  enduing  them  with  tbe  cspuci 
which  tbey  consider  to  be  moat  picturesque,  or  which  thcj 
most  en-<«i1y.  It  sounds  like  a  satire,  but  it  it  realty  a  fa<| 
same  nifli*,  boots,  and  breeehcs  rc-appenr  year  afker  year  on  tbf 
walU,  till  their  inanimate  faces  are  as  well  known  aa  those  oft 
gilded  yontlm,  whose  canes,  flowers,  and  toothpicks  make  the  fk 
Usicty  Theatre.  Thu»,  Mr.  Marks  affects  a  long  waiatles^ 
garment,  with  hanging  sleeves ;  ]llr.  Horaley  rarely  escapes  fir^ 
and  hose :  Mr.  Pcttie  dates  his  costumes  chiefly  from  the  4 
century ;  Mr.  V'camcs  takes  us  back  to  Queen  EliKabctb,  | 
to  King  John.;  Mr.  Leslie,  Mr.  Storey,  Mr.  Boughton,  and  2 
Stone,  all  stick  religiously  to  the  costume  of  tbe  latter  part 
century  ;  Mr.  Goodalt,  Sir.  Burgcaa,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  g-ive  l 
of  Kastcm  and  .Spanish  costumes;  Mr.  Alma  Tadcma  has  mjj 
drewcs  his  own  spcciabte;  and  Messrs.  Thorbura,  Long,  an 
commonly  give  lis  the  (lowing,  sliapeless  robes  that  belong  i 
Christian  era,  i 

Of  course  there  are  cxocptious  to  be  made  every  now  an^ 
we  may  say  broadly  of  tlie  mass  of  these  painters,  tbat  tie  cli 
of  their  pictures  is  au  interest  of  dress,  and  that  the  proseci 
intcreet  has  led  them  far  away  from  all  truly  great 
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young  painter,  not  long  sinco  elected  an  AKSociatc,  whose  art  stands 
a  good  dmiiee  of  being  entirely  ruined,  by  bis  unfortunate  pusscssiun  of 
a  wardrubc  of  squurc-ttkirled  coats,  ami  lung  flapping  waistcoatii.  Having 
tbcse  coats  and  waistcoats,  ami  a  lot  of  top-boots^  be  ("eels  bound  to 
paiut  tlicw,  and  ao  nc  see  tliittn  apiicar  at  decent  intervals,  now  ia  a 
palace,  and  rtov  iit  a  huntiug-Rctd. 

Directly  an  artist  gets  into  this  slough  of  dross,  it  is  all  over  with 
his  art ;  all  Ibc  beauty  of  the  oulNidc  world  diiiappears,  all  ciuutiuu  and 
thought  narrows,  till  at  last  a  breastplate  is  an  equivalent  for  heroism, 
aod  a  silk  dress  a  subtititute  for  love. 

It  i:t  .strange  with  bow-  uniform  an  error  the  Academiclaus  have 
sought,  and  do  eeek,  with  inlinitc  [lains,  falae  picturesiincncM,  unheeding 
of  the  true  ptcturcstiucncss  that  lici  bcucath  their  bauds. 

In  the  present  exhibition,  tbc  ca^tumc  pictures  arc  in  great  force,  and 
in  several  instauecs  of  better  quality  than  nsiial.  Mr.  Veames'  "  Prince 
Arthur  and  ilubert"  is  a  fine  strong  piece  of  work,  in  which  the  interest 
rightly  centres  in  the  faces  of  the  Prince  and  bis  gaoler,  and  is  of  con- 
aidcrable  intenttity.  The  moment  selected  for  the  picture  is  where  Arthur  is 
{iraytng  to  Hubert  to  spare  liis  eyes,  and  tbc  ex[ircssioQ  of  Hubert's  face, 
in  which  a  stem  resolution  is  just  hegiuuiug  to  waver  with  pity,  is  very 
powerfully  rendered.  In  saying  that  this  comjwsition  would  look  better 
aa  an  engraving  than  it  does  as  a  painting,  I  touch  both  its  chief  defects 
and  merits-  Its  merits  are  those  of  simple,  intelligible,  and  forcible 
rendering  of  a  scene  we  have  all  read  of  with  interest,  if  not  emotion ; 
its  defects  arc,  tliat  it  has  no  beauty  of  colour  or  painting,  to  atone  for 
the  size  of  the  canvas,  and  the  claim  it  makes  upon  our  attention. 
There  are  great  blank  spaces  in  it  which  might  be  cut  out  without  mate* 
rially  injuring  the  picture,  or  winch  might  lie  tilled  up  with&uytbingcbc. 
The  truth  if,  tbnt  Ibcugh  the  artisit  has  reniemljered  interest,  he  has  for* 
gotten  beauty.  This  and  many  of  the  other  Aeademii;  pictures,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  St.  John's  Wood  and  >icotch  .lohools,  lose  much  of  their 
Taloc  by  lark  of  concentration,  and  being  executed  on  too  large  a  canvas. 
^c  thought  and  merit  of  many  of  thcra  i»,  comparatively  to  their  siic,  as 
a  teaspoonfid  of  water  spilt  upon  a  marble  floor;  tbc  scattered  drops 
slake  no  thirst.  The  only  cure  that  we  can  imagine  for  this  evil  would 
be  to  have  thn?c  or  four  small  first-rate  pre-llaphaelite  pictures — say,  for 
instance,  "The  Strayed  Sheep'"  of  Mr.  Holmaii  Hunt,  the  "Chant 
d' Amour"  of  Mr.  Burne  Jonesj  and  "The  Ophelia"  of  Mr.  Millais — hung 
upoDserccns  in  tbc  middle  of  the  large  room,  and  underneath  them  the 
following  inscription  : — "  To  the  Academicians  and  Annociutcs  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts.  Thc»c  works  arc  bung  here  to  shuw  you  bow  mucti 
meaning,  beauty,  and  true  poetry  there  is  to  be  found  even  in  such 
commonplace  things  as  a  bed  of  tulips  in  an  old-fashioned  garden,  a 
tern  sheep  on  the  ridge  of  a  down,  ur  the  willow-shadowed  banks  of  an 
Buglish  streamlet." 

Pcrhapn,  if  nuch  a  proceeding  were  possible,  and  a  comparison  could 
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Ue  ()uickly  made,  cvcu  the  gcocml  public  would  Lcgia 
with  "  ho%r  tittlti  wisdom"  their  artistic  world  had  bceu  ga 
would  demand  for  tfao  future  something  mom  akiu  to  tlia  tru<| 
than  the  large  aplodgy  caavascs  with  which  the  Acadeo) 
For  inatance,  no  one  would,  wc  imagine,  aiTcjit  the  work  a 
Whirtcr  as  an  adequate  roprescutatiuu  of  Nature^  if  he  bad. 
acquainted  with  the  subtle  loveliue»e«  of  colour  aud  fa 
would  gaiu  from  au  examination  of  the  prc-Ilaphacittc  art ;  | 
possible  to  tell  the  bcucficlol  effect  that  would  be  cscrciM 
j'oung  nrlists,  if  tfaey  once  saw  that  aU  such  hurried  an 
work  AS  that  which  distinguishes  the  Sootch  achool  of  It 
not  considered  good  art,  uor  accepted  as  a  substitute  fq 
picture  buyers. 

But  I  must  rvtuni  to  my  surrey  of  the  historical  (licture^ 
att«Qtion  to  the  bcit  of  tJii«  class,  which  is  Dtidoubtedlj  ', 
"  Monmouth  before  Jaracs  1L"  Some  of  the  papers  have 
enough  to  fall  foul  of  this  picture  for  its  uupIeasaDtueasj^ 
rcmcmbor,  said  Monmouth's  attitude  was  absurd,  because', 
from  which  he  would  have  difficulty  in  ritiog.  But  an 
ia  wholly  beside  the  mark.  When  a  mau  is  pleading  for  bia 
not  choose  liia  attitude,  unless  he  be  an  operatic  teuor,  4 
pleasantness  of  the  picture  is  of  the  e«seccc  of  the  subject 
unpleasant,  because  all  degrailatiim  of  one  human  being  befoi 
painful.  I  do  not  say  a  painter  does  wisely  in  dioowng  a  then 
abject  supplication  of  one  man  and  the  pitiless  scorn  of  the  ot) 
motive  of  the  picture  ;  but  putting  a»idc  this  question,  which 
formorality  than  art  to  answer,  the  picture  is  exoessiTely  fine*  J 
power  is  intense,  its  colour  deep  and  powerful  throughout* 
Mr.  Fettie,  carefully  painted;  and  it  is  on  a  mercifully  ami 
cannot  conceive,  apeaking  frankly,  that  any  human  being  ■^ 
lire  with  such  a  picture ;  it  would  be  wurso  than  a  skeleton  i 
But  it  is  a  hit  of  true  pnitttt'r's  work,  and  has  even  a  desolate  ^ 
own,  like  the  ribs  of  a  wrcckcil  ship  standing  out  agaiost  a  sti 

In  every  Academy  lixhibition  there  are  eight  or  ten  w 
stand  out  from  the  rest,  less,  pcrhsju,  for  their  intense  abi| 
some  charm  of  style,  subject,  or  treatment  that  makes  tbeui 
the  beholder.  Before  continuing  our  classification  of  tbj 
works,  let  us  apeak  of  IhcKe  pictures,  which  may  he  called 
the  Academy,  and  mention  first  the  one  which  aims  most- 
at  being  beautiful.  This  is  the  "  Dreamers,'"  by  Mr.  Ai 
an  artist  whose  claims  to  Academic  rccdgnition  hare  | 
ackoowledged  by  all  except  the  Academicians  thenisoIvfl| 
special  work,  a  row  of  ro.iidcns,  in  tlic  thinnest  of  clasaic^ 
group  themselves  in  various  reposeful  attitudes  on  a  loQ 
The  picture  is  painted  in  most  delicate  harmonioa  of  pi~ 
pink,  and  white,  and  its  motire  is   simply  tu  show 
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lines  of  drapery,  aa  they  half  rollov  and  hulf  contriut  vith  the  curvca 
of  tbcliumnn  body.  The  figures  arc  alike  in  their  variety,  u  vaLrintions 
upon  the  Bame  air;  aud  tlic  liuca  of  one  seem  to  echo  while  they  con- 
trast with  those  of  all  the  others.  The  j>ieturc  is,  iu  fael,  a  scientific 
study  of  heauty  ;  KcieutiHc  iu  its  thoroughness  and  skill,  hut  most  artistic 
iu  its  freshness  and  ease.  Decorative  work  thii,  of  the  very  highest 
kind,  ill  tvliieli  the  a|ipeuruiice  of  buviog  been  done  with  case  ami 
pleaisurc  prcveuts  the  8[)Cctator  from  xuspeetiag  the  labour,  thought, 
and  toil  which  have  bccu  necessary  to  produce  it.  It  ii  very  notice- 
able, too,  how  the  decorative  cHcct  of  this  work  is  so  eomjxlctc  bs  to 
almost  prevent  our  fccliug  any  desire  for  more  vital  meaning  lliau  this 
lovely  arrangement  of  tiut  and  curve,  which  may  probably  ho  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  beauty  gained  is  au  cutirL-Iy  true  one,  aud  depends 
upon  the  artist's  untiring  refercuec  to  natural  fact.  These  dra|x:ries 
are  not  disposed  beautifully  without  reference  to  Nature,  but  with  the 
most  intense  knowledge,  and  the  ere  recognizee  their  truth  as  quickly 
as  it  does  their  beauty,  A  little  P(^ct  is  felt  for  the  fresh  brcexy 
hjvelineas  of  Mr.  Afooro's  earlier  work,  and  I  for  one  would  gladly 
flurrender  some  of  liis  later  science  for  pictures  like  those  of  tbe  earlier 
days,  when  he  painted  action  oa  well  fm  repose,  and  brought  imagination 
to  the  hrip  of  truth.  The  picture  must,  however,  be  accepted  with  the 
genuine  tfaaakfiilaess  that  is  due  to  a  beautiful  work;  one  which  will 
always  be  a  joy  to  mankind,  whatever  may  be  the  artiatio  Jashion  of 
the  day. 

In  some  ways  related  to  this,  in  artistic  aim,  ia  Mr.  I-^nk  Dieksec's 
picture  of  "  A  Love  Story,"  which  represents  a  Uomeo-and-Jaliet-like 
scene  iu  an  Italian  garden  by  moonlight.  It  is  a  pleasant  picture,  very 
thoroughly  painted,  and  possessing  much  persevmng  beauty  of  detail. 
I  say  persevering  beauty,  for  the  impression  that  the  picture  make*  k, 
that  the  artt;^t  lias  kept  the  ideal  of  beauty  before  him  iu  every  portion. 
Its  fault  i*  that  it  has  a  cotifcctioned  look,  as  if  it  bad  been  made 
up,  not  grown  nor  sprung  into  life.  There  is  notbing  of  freedom  of 
thought,  or  beat  of  imagination,  about  the  work  ;  it  is  calm,  ecjuablo,  *e 
might  almost  say  scholarly.  The  praise  that  is  its  due  is  lobe  given  to 
its  fine  and  solid  painting;  its  desire  to  produce  a  heautlfiit  picture  at 
any  cost,  its  surrender  of  all  tricks  of  effect,  and  its  perfect  purity  of 
intention.  With  all  thl^,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  picture  is  a  little 
dull,  aud  seems  to  be  ivaitiug  for  »oinc  touch  of  celestial  fire  to  call  it 
into  life- 
Contrast  with  this  A  little  idyll  of  common  life,  Imng  far  above  tbe 
line,  called  "A  Harvest  Song;"  three  girls  singing  in  a  cornfield  at 
twilight.  A  picture  which  might  tcacb  both  the  last-mentioned  artists 
a  gooil  deal  if  they  would  ouly  read  its  lesson  rightly,  It  has  probably 
caught  its  inspiration  from  French  art,  aud  icmiuds  ns  dimly  of  Jules 
Breton  and  Francois  Millet ;  but  the  intense  truth  of  tbe  sentiment,  the 
uunfiectcdiicss  of  its  rcprescutatioa,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  beauty,  are 
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very  deserving  of  iioLice.  It  is  a  small  anJ  (as  far 
licight  at  which  it  is  hung)  a  rauglilj  painted  pic 
touch  of  genuine  life  which  >[r.  Dickscc's  work  lai 
fcdiog  which  Mr.  Moore'a  disiiaius. 

If  wc  want  the  two  best    sen-umpes  here,  we  il 
them  above  the  line,  tIiou|;h  they  are  by  sucb  we 
Henry  Moore  and  Mr.  Waller  J.  Shaw.      Belweeo 
little  comparison  to  be  madCj  »ince  these  pmntcn 
views  of  the  scope  of  their  art.      ^[^.  Moore  is  p 
geuuiue  paiater  in  England.     Mr.  Shan- is  perba 
all  ereiits,  the  most  clearly  defined.    The  one  is  a  ( 
IIS  an  itoprefsioti  of  ct^rlnin  phases  of  sea    and 
second  is  almost  equally  skilliil  in  painting  the  detai 
given  conditions  of  wind  and  tide.     The  one  iuva: 
of  feeling  into  his  pictures,  and  nu  snmU  amount 
rarely  gets  n^iily  of  more  than  a  portion,  and  nc? 
all :  perhaps  their  styles  might  be  comp.trcd,  not 
which  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Freeman  write  histories. 
fen'id,  inaccurate,  in  a  dozen  ways,  but  Irue  to  tbi 
the  other,  coldj  calm,  detailed,  irrefutable,  yet  mi) 
nplicre,  which  hii^  less  ac-cnmte  riral  poeacsscs.     1 
bihition  are  fair  examples  of  the  above  ditlcrcace 
is  n  little  below,  and  Mr.  Shaw  a  little  above,  hia 
one  Bcnds  adnrk-grcy,  etormy  sea,  entitled,  "  Wint 
iind  the  other  a  scene  of  rough  warca  breaking 
"  Tlie  Great  Orme'a  Head,  North  Wales,   daring 
14tb,  1881."      Persoiially,  Mr.  Moore's  picture  ia 
but  there  is  nothing  so  technically  fine  in  it   aa 
breakers  in  Mr.  Shaw'a  work ;  and  there  is  evident 
diogy-quolity  of  painting  which  is  ouc  of  the  ffl 
faults.     That  bfith   arc  cxceuivcly  fiQC  pictures,  I 
npon  the  "  line,"  there  is  no  doubt.     Jfay  I  hint  t 
aea  lias  other  "  secrets  "  besides  those  of  its  wave- 
will  only  gain  in  attraetiveness,  as  well  as  mean 
given  of  their  relation  to   human    endeavour,   pl«i 
Of  Mr.  Drett  and  Mr.  Hook,  it  is  nut   ncccssaiy 
their  work  this  year  t<boii'8  no  increase  of  power,  | 
A  few  wonis  only  arc  necessary  to  point  out  the  di 
elder  and  the  yo«nf;er  painter.     'Mr.  Hook,  with  i 
and  simphcity,  is  ncvertlieies'*  n  little  of  a  stylist  in 
to  some  extent  the  traditions  of  the  grand  school, 
is  a  eoni]iositiou  as  well  as  a  record  ;  Nature  has  t 
will  put  it  upon  bis  canvas.     Mr,  Brett  is  a  rcalt 
and  devotes  uU  hia  powers    to  literal  fidelity.      B( 
special   nicrita  mid  ilruwbaeka  :  one  ia  the  most  del 
tnicKt  of  painterj ;  but  Mr.  Urett  is  the 
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uiily  because  be  aecs  nolliiiig  in  Nature,  except  wliBt  be  can  rcproclacc 
so  adtutriibly.  Alt  tbu  subtler  manifcstatioos  of  the  world,  all  vrhat  may 
be  called  the  "  undertones  "  of  creation,  do  not  exist  for  Lira ;  in  tbc  glow 
of  bis  powerful  8ini»bittc,  all  the  finer  sbadcsof  nicauing  disappear.  The 
QOtiuectloti  of  kiidscape  witli  uiaukind,  wbicb  Hook  baa  always  accn, 
and  to  tbe  delincatiou  of  wbicb  his  pictures  have  owed  much  of  tbcir 
beauty,  is  a  sealed  book  to  tbe  jouuger  paiuter.  A  eamcra  aud  lens 
could  hardly  look  at  shore  aud  sea  witb  more  dispowiountc  eyes.  Tbc 
be«t  of  his contiibutious  licre,  " Tbe  Griiy  of  the  Moniing  "  (506),  sboirs 
thi«  very  plainly ;  tbcre  is  absolutely  nothiuR  iu  it  to  explain  with  wbat 
fccliug  the  painter  looked  at  the  morning,  aud  Tihcthcr  he  was  glad  or 
sorry,  or  indifferent,  towards  its  fair  beauty.  It  must  ben  iiappy  artistic 
temperament  tliis,  vbich  liuds  no  limitatious  to  its  power;  wbicb  can 
placidly  disbelieve  in  there  being  aiiytliinjf  iu  "  heareo  and  esrtb  wbicli 
is  (not)  dreamt  of  iu  ita  philosophy."  Witli  these  few  words  as  to  the 
sca-Bcapcs  of  the  cxhibitiou,  let  us  turn  to  the  port  rait- pain  ting,  oa  the 
whole  the  strongest  branch  of  English  art,  and  oue  that  ycaily  gathers 
recruits  from  amongst  our  best  painters. 

Tbcre  ia  certainly  an  inerc^nse  this  year  in  the  number  of  portruitSf 
and  many  of  the  Aeademiciaiis  and  Asitociatex  are  rhiefly  represented 
by  such  works.  Of  these,  tbe  ebief  aie  Messr*.  Holl,  Orcbardson, 
Oulcaa,  Hcrkomcr.  The  work  of  all  these  artists  is  fine  in  c[Kality, 
and  each  baa  a  R{>cciaiity  that  tlic  othcnt  lack.  Mr.  Ouless  emulates 
Mr.  Millais  in  his  rcudcriug  of  flesh  tints,  and  poses  and  paints  bis 
sitter  with  a  sort  of  rcs|)ectability  which  is  essentially  EngUsh — and,  alas  t 
easGDtially  dull.  The  work  is  lifelike  in  all  but  the  varying  qualities  of 
life.  Mr.  Ouless's  Hitter  never  seems  to  have  had  more  than  one  emotion, 
aud  that  a  tburougbly  respectable  one.  l'crba[)S  as  his  favourite  subjects 
are  judges,  bisho]>s,  and  professors,  this  mny  really  have  bccu  the 
ca^c  1  His  work  in  this  exhibition  docs  not  call  for  special  remark, 
though  it  is  rather  above  than  under  tbc  usual  average.  So  far  as  1  am 
able  to  judge  without  personal  knowledge  of  the  various  persons  depicted, 
I  should  imagiuc  that  the  [lortrait  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  was  tbe  best 
likeness,  as  it  is  certainly  the  btMtt  picture ;  the  other  portraits  are  of 
Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Slepbou  Italli,  aud  Professor  Monicr  Williams, 
Mr.  Holl  must  come  next  to  Mr.  Oulcss,  if  only  for  tbe  sake  of  contrast; 
he  may  wtrti  form  the  shadow  to  the  other's  Uglit,  the  antitype  to  bis 
rcspctftabiltty.  Indeed,  there  is  something  singularly  JJohemiau  aud 
revolutionary  about  Mr.  Holl's  work ;  he  gives  all  bis  sitters  a  reckless, 
dare-devil  look.  His  studies  of  character  seem  hurried  yet  pcnctrntiug 
ones,  as  if  they  were,  as  liossctti  once  said,  "  half  read  by  lightning  in  a 
dream."  And  by  the  irouy  of  fate,  he  too  generally  paints  clergymen, 
schoolmasters,  aud  ofliccra  of  the  luhiud  Kcvcduc  ;  in  fact,  embodiments 
of  Jaw  uud  order.  It  is  bard  to  characterize  such  pmnting  in  any 
way  that  will  help  its  com  prehension  to  those  readers  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  it.     One  of  its  peculiarities  is  a  certain  roogaifieencc  of 
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maaner ;  \m  portraits  arc  nev«r  tririii!  ftnd  never  inngnifiennt.  In  some 

ways   he  rcrainds  tts  of  Caroliis  Duran,  bat  bis  work  lins  iione  of  tbo 

Toliiptuousness  of  tlie   great  Freocli  painter,  aurl    he    ahominates   all' 

loKory   of  sorroundings,  con6iiiDg    liimscir  to    the    most    uaobtnLiiva- 

furnituro,  and  clothiiig  his  utters  by  prcfercacc  lu  black.       Like  raoit' 

Ai'tists  wlio  have  done  much  wood-viork,  bis  roatraata  of  light  and  shadff 

are  rather  forced,  but  this  is  atoocd  for  in  his  case  b}-  the  iroadcrful 

dexterity  with  which  he  managea  black,  aiul  the  amount  of  colour  he 

gets  into  that  verjr  impracticnblc  tint.      He  \a  n  coloarist  in  black  and 

white ;   and  it    is  ciiriuiis  to    note    that  tliotigh   be    frequently  painti 

pictures  with   hnnlly  any  other  colour  in  them,  there  never  seems  to  bo 

any  lack  nf  colimr;   they  never  appear  to  be  paintal  in  monorhrosBc.- 

3rlr.  OrchardsoQ  is  in  light,  what  Mr.  Holt  is  in  shadow,  a  Bohemias 

of  portrait-painters,   whose   sitters  mast  frequently  consider  whetbat 

ihcy    did    wisely  or  iiutrii>ely   to    entrust  themselves  tu   hts   unteoilpf 

mercies.      He    is  a  ragged,  and  aecasioually  slovenly    painter,  nsiug 

habitually    too  large    a   cauras,  and    filling  it  np  with  anything  that 

comes  handy,  or,   if  not,  leaving  it  carelessly  three  parts  empty.      Hil 

greateat    power    is    shuini    in    dealing  with    broail    mauca    of  lightfd 

surface,  and  in  subduing  pale  tints  of  pink  and  yellow  into  a  ploasul 

harmony  of  colour.    Yellow,  howcrcr,  is  freqticnlly  bis  Capua,  and  b< 

apparently  gets  surugc  with  it,  and  tottscs  it  here  and    there  over  bil 

pictore,  as  a  bull  tosses  a  scarlet  cloth.      He  is  one  of  tlie  painters  witk 

vhou)  one  never  feels  secure  of  anything  but  seDsatiou,  and  may  b( 

summed  np  as  a  most  genuine  artist,  reduced  to  second-rate  rank  by  vanl 

of  aufGcient  study,  and   by  too  easy  surccss.      In  his  portraiture  it  ■ 

notable  thut  one  never  thinks  of  the  sitter,  but  only  of  a  now  devcIop< 

mcnt  of  the  nrtiht.     Mr.  Ucrkomcr  as  a  portrait-painter  has  taken  Ihl 

Academy  by  surprise.    He  bos  two  works,  both  of  which,  though  tinged 

with  his  own  somewhat  aggrcsttive  penonality,  are  iu  their  way  cxecllc&t 

Their  way  is  a  bad  one,  we  think,  in  wliich  the  ability  is  cbielly  on  th< 

anrfacc,  and  in  which  there  is  no  depth  of  feeling  or  thought  to  msk( 

the  work  encluringly  beautiful.     Besides  this,  Mr.  Ucrkomcr  bns  a  w»J 

of   alternately  ignoring    colour,  and   iuvcntiug  a    colour   of  his    own, 

which  is  partionlorly  Jibjcctinnablc  to  us.     He  looks  upon  colour  irroA 

the    point    nf  view  ^>f  r   scenc-j>aintf.r.     The  consequence   is,  that  hi| 

works,  especially  his  landscapes,  of  which  there  is  a  good  example  il 

this  exhibition,  hare  only  &u  outai<le  attractiveness,  and  cease  to  pleu« 

almost  in  proportion  to  the  intimacy  of  our  ucquaintauee  with  the  kind 

of  scene  they   depict.       He    is  a  paiuttug   Atcjcaudcr,  who  is  alwail 

sighing  for  more  worlds  fo  conquer,   nud  running  hither  and  thithol 

in    art,  doing   now  peasants   and    now  poets,   painting    huge  subieol 

pictures,  and    then   larger    Inndscaposj    etching  one  day  and  cngta* 

ing  the  next ;  painting  miniatures  the  next,  and  designing  tbo  biggest 

advertisement  ever  seen  the  next,  and  so  on  tliroughout  the  whole  nuigl 

of  nrt.     The  only   tiling  he  doesn't  do,  as  far  as  1  know,  i 
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g1a«4,  sQ<t  it  is  quite  likely  that  odc  day  be  will  take  to  tlint.  A 
certain  AthcnUn,  Aristcidinn  feelin(f,  comes  over  one  od  meeting  every- 
where this  1iii>t)in^,  restless  genius,  and  one  wislxia,  vcr)'  fooliiilily  no 
doubt,  tliat  he  would  find  a  ditUcnlty  in  doing  something.  But  tliis. 
it  Hccms  to  me,  lie  will  never  do;  his  six-foot  line  will  still  go  on  plomb- 
ing  infinitj-,  with  perfect  ease  and  satisfaction — still,  it  is  hut  a  sii'foot 
line  after  all. 

The  portraiture  exhibited  here  b^  oat«ide  artista  must  as  a  whole 
ho  placed  on  a  decidedly  lower  lc\*el  thnn  that  of  the  AcsulemiciauB 
aud  A!isociat(»),  but  there  are  scvernl  artists  who  regularly  contribute 
good  work  of  this  kind.  ^fr.  H.  Fantio,  Mr.  John  Collier,  Mr.  Weigall, 
Mr.  Rudolf  Lehmann,  Mrs.  Jopling,  and  Mr.  A,  Stuart  Wortlej  arc 
all  meritorious  and  thoroughly  capable  painters  of  the  second  claas. 
The  two  first  of  these  are  especially  worthy  of  attention,  aud  (orta.  & 
capital  contrast  to  one  another.  Mr,  Fautin  is  au  artist  whose  painting 
is  entirely  French  in  its  method,  and  whoso  pictures  have  absolutely  no 
attractiveness  of  coIout  or  accessory  to  recommend  them  :  they  win  what 
favour  we  have  to  give,  by  their  sheer  truth  to  certain  cffecta  of  dull 
atmosphere  upun  the  human  face.  It  is  a  kind  of  v  inter-after  noon 
light,  in  which  Mr.  Fantin  poses  hia  sitters  in  tlieir  black  dresacs,  and 
against  their  dark  grey  baekgroundsj  everything  else  is  aurreudered  to 
what  the  French  call  "  les  valcurs."  The  rcault  in  a  strange  and,  in 
some  ways,  unattractive  art,  but  one  in  which  certain  resulti  of  tone, 
and  a  cei-tain  niiity  of  imprcHsion,  arc  undoubtedly  gnined.  These 
pictures  are  extremely  Rubtlc  in  their  gradations  of  colour,  and 
the  work  is  such  as  to  grow  upon  the  liking,  more  thou  to 
arrest  the  attention.  Tlic  ctfort  of  the  artist  is  to  combine  a  picture 
and  a  portrait,  and  in  this  process  the  dress  and  background  of  the 
sitter,  aud  the  light  and  shade  ni)OQ  the  face  and  body,  become  of 
primary  importance.  AVbat  may  be  called  the  English  method  (though 
as  A  matter  of  fact  be  learnt  mo«i  of  his  art  from  a  Bttlgian)  is 
well  shown  in  31r.  Juhu  Collier's  compositioaH.  Here  a  sitter  is 
placed  iu  full  light  against  a  fairly  dark  background,  aud  painted  simply 
and  straightforwardly  as  he  apiwars,  without  reticence  of  any  kind. 
Has  the  gentleman  put  on  a  new  cloak,  or  the  lady  a  new  dress — the 
cloak  and  dresa  appear  forthwith.  Have  they  on  old  ones — wc 
recognize  the  fact.  A  certain  uniform  level  of  painting  covers  the  whole 
portrait,  and  the  texture  of  any  given  part  of  it  is  paint,  rather  than 
flesh,  or  silk,  or  wool,  or  wood.  Tlie  general  effect  is  tnarti^tir,  but  life- 
like; if  we  know  the  pentou  represented,  we  are  certain  to  recognize  hiut. 
The  lookiug-glasa  is  a  coarse  one,  but  it  reflects  with  suflicient  accuracy. 
On  the  v'hule,  it  is  painting  which  is  thoroughly  wholesome  in  intention, 
aud  industrious  in  e:tecuti(m,  but  which  tastes  more  of  mauufacturc  than 
art,  because  its  author  docs  not  quite  understand  what  art  is. 

One  change  which  has  passed  over  the  .■Vcademy  during  the  last  ten 
years  rauBt  be  brictly  noticed,  though  it  is  quDstionnbly  a  change  for  the 
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Tjettcr.  This  Is  the  introtlnctioii  into  the  TCariy  exhibitions  of  coii»id< 
able  quautities  of  foreign  jiicturcs.  chiefly  of  the  yenre  upccics.  It  i^ 
quesliouably  just,  it  seems  to  me,  to  use  the  limited  space  at  the  die{}O^H 
of  the  Hangint;  Coaimiltee,  for  the  cshibitiou  of  these  alien  works,  to  tR^ 
exclusion  or  the  uegleet  of  English  painters  ;  and  nlieu  wc  consider  that 
the  fort}-  AcademieianflBiid  the  tbirty  A^ociates  bang  their  pictures,  as  is 
quite  right  and  natural,  lu  the  best  places,  we  feel  still  mure  strongly  that 
our  nther  native  paiuturs  should  lie  well  hung,  l>cforc  room  is  found  fur 
Frcuch  or  Uutcli  painters.  It  is  more  generous  than  juat  to  liaag 
Mynheer  Van  Beers  and  Signer  tVauccsco  Vinci  on  the  "line,"  and 
put  Mr,  Henry  Moore's  mngnifiecnt  *eR-8cnpe,  and  Mr.  Sadler's  elaborate 
picture  of  "The  Refectory,"  up  in  the  "skyj"  and  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee should  remeniljer  that,  if  they  and  their  fellows  pOM  annually  as 
the  patrons  of  good  English  art,  they  have  duties  as  ncll  ai  privileges, 
and  shnuld  consider  more  thiiip  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the 
pictures,  than  the  number  of  shilling  wbicli  tbeycan  extract  from  the  public. 
Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  sborlsij^hted  than  for  the  Academicians 
to  ueglcct  the  claims  of  the  artists  outside  their  ranka,  for  it  is  by  their 
contributions  thai  the  anniml  exhibition  U  made.  If  the  outsiders  had 
an  exhibition  of  their  own,  there  uonld  be  comparatively  tittle  general 
interest  taken  in  the  exhibition  at  Burlington  Honsc.  I  do  not  propoae, 
therefore,  to  speak  nt  any  length  of  the  foreign  pictures,  clcrcr  though 
they  he,  thoMgh  jnst  a  word  must  lie  soid  as  to  the  throe  best  ones.  , 
These  arc — "Avant  la  i'ctc  du  Papa,"  by  Michael  dc  Muukac«y^H 
Hungarian  painter;  "The  Vacht  La  Sireno,"  by  Jan  Vau  Beorx;  aa^^ 
"The  Quceu  of  the  Revels,"  by  Francesco  Viueft.  Of  these,  the  first 
might  be  called  "A  Tragedy  of  BricA-brac,"  the  second,  "A  Feuilletonin 
Muslin,"  and  the  third,  "A  Hymn  tt>  Kacchns."  M.  dc  Muokacsy's  woA 
is  to  painting,  something  like  wbnt  Walt  Wliitmnn's  ballads  arc  to  poetry, 
ft  jumble  of  iuconscquent  phrases,  only  made  bi-arablo  by  the  strong  in- 
dividuality bcueath  tbcm.  Juat  as  there  is  iu  Whitman  little  of  the 
"long  resounding  march  and  mdody  divine"  of  great  poetry.but  a  current 
of  wildly  flowing  words,  that  tumble  over  oue  another  in  profuse  liaatc, 
so  in  Munkacsy's  wurk  the  painter  seems  to  heap  together  rcelclessly 
anything  which  coiues  to  his  baud.  His  paiutiug  is  full  of  broken  lights 
and  shadows,  of  pii-ces  of  exquisite  work  side  by  aide  with  patches  of 
ugliness  and  carelessness,  and  the  impression  giTcn  by  the  whole  is  oue 
of  mingled  splendour  aud  waste,  much  as  if  we  saw  a  navvy  wiping  his 
boots  on  a  Persian  carpet.  In  spirit,  it  seems  to  mc  that  this  would  be 
the  most  immoral  slylc  of  paiutiug  in  the  world,  were  it  not  to  some 
extent  redeemed  by  tlie  tragic  [iowur  of  the  artist ;  a  power  which  is  uo 
less  certain,  and  hardly  less  evident,  for  being  habitually  kept  iu  restraint. 
If,  however,  we  want  to  sec  how  low  urt  cau  sink,  oud  yet  retain  the 
recognition  and  sauctiou  of  our  most  moral  Academy,  look  at  Myobcer 
Van  Beers'  picture  of  "ITic  Yacht  La  Sirine."  Let  us  imagine  oursclve* 
at  Trouville,  on  a  baking  summer's  day,  so  hot  tbat  a  grey  mi«' 
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OTCT  the  sky,  sliutliiig  out  sea  ami  air;  tlie  atmoaphKrR  \%  etifliiig,  the 
boanbi  of  tUc  jflty  crack  wilh  heat,  even  under  the  treat]  of  those  dainty 
fret  tliat  cumc  trippitig  down  the  Bteps  of  the  jettjr  to  the  yacht's  gig 
that  n-aits  below.  Look  at  thceC  muslin  ekirta,  uplifted  to  shoYr  the 
delicate  eilk  stockings,  at  the  ribbons  tlutteriug  bchiud  her,  at  the  Jersey 
fitliug  closely  to  aa  iuiiiiilttbic  Farisiari  cor*€t — and  thca  look  at  the 
litUc  French  Uaudy  s&ilur,  who  is  haudiug  her  down  tu  the  boat,  at  his 
blue  coat,  and  white  irouHcrx,  aud  putent  leather  shoes.  Ih  be  not  a 
worthy  owner  of  the  yacht — and  the  lady  r — 

Let  ua  agree  that  this  picture  is  done  ns  well  as  it  could  he  done — 
that  never  was  there  a  oioie  suggestive  iltuatratiou  to  La  Vie  Parisicime  ; 
it  marks  a  point  beyond  nhich  the  degradation  of  art  cannot  go. 
It  lias  not  even  the  counige  of  it»  opinions,  and  proclnimit  its  immorality 
in  a  sort  of  society  whisper.  If  thnt  art  he  the  hcKt  which  gives  us 
"the  greatest  utimber  of  the  greate-st  ideas/'  what  shall  we  *ay  of  this  ? 

More  cynically  frank  in  speech,  but  less  objectionable  in  meaning,  is 
Francesco  Vineii's  "Queen  of  the  Revels,"*  a  hymn  in  praise,  not  of 
Bacchus,  but  Silenus — taking  it  altogether,  perhaps  the  moat  poicerfuL 
pictare  iu  the  Academy,  full  of  wonderful  bits  of  painting,  and  con- 
ceived with  a  vividness  of  detail  and  a  skill  of  eompositiun  which 
are  worthy  of  the  greatest  praise.  It  represents  a  sort  of  Bacchanalian 
revel  in  n  wine-cellar,  at  the  moment  when  all  the  company  are  three- 
parts  drunk,  and  have  enthroned  one  uf  the  wildest  Mcciiads  of  the 
company  iipon  a  ^rcat  wine  ca^ik.  What  would  Sir  Juahua  Ri^ynolds 
and  (taiiinborough  have  said  to  this  picture,  I  wonder,  if  it  had  been  sent 
to  the  Academy  in  their  day  ?  How  much  wc  Lave  Icarut  about  great 
art  ainec  then ! 

The  only  other  foreign  picture  of  great  merit  is  Mr.  Van  Haanen's 
composition  of  "  Luueheon-tiuie  in  a  Venetian  Sartoria/'  au  interior, 
with  girls  gossiping  and  eating  in  the  interval  of  their  dressmaking.  This 
baa  much  of  the  »«mi:  merit  aa  the  hist  picture,  without  its  heatiality  of 
pubjert,  and  is  uuticuabic  fur  the  fine  passages  of  colour  uiid  paiuttug  wlticli 
it  contains.  It  is  of  the  same  !>oTnewbat  mcrctricioai  Italian  school,  in 
which  alL  the  faces  arc  painted  from  dark  to  light,  instead  of  from 
liglit  to  dark,  hut  it  is  very  genuine  artistic  work.  What  such  work 
issues  in,  in  the  hands  of  an  English  pupil,  may  be  seen  in  the  picture 
by  Mr,  Woods,  called  "  Bargaining  for  an  Old  Master,"  which  baugs 
nlmoat  next  to  Van  tlaanen's.  'ITiisalsois  a  Venetian  street  sccne,and 
is  an  echo  of  Van  Haaneu's  and  ViucJi's  manner  of  iminttug,  in  which 
all  the  essential  merits  of  these  masters  have  disappeared,  and  nothing 
is  left  but  their  showy  superficial  elevcrnesi.  The  Academy,  for  some 
iDBcrutable  reason,  have  just  thought  fit  to  eluct  Mr.  Woods  as  an 
Associate,  over  the  heails  of  half-a-dozen  far  better  men,  aa  if  what  waa 
vantcd  in  the  Academy  to-day,  was  a  clever  imitation  of  sccond-rutc 
ItaHan  giitre  painting. 

*  It  i«  0111-iotia  that  ill  the  iUiittrnted  CAt4l«ga6  «f  tlko  Sftlon  f^r  1bi«  ytntr  there  U  a 

Siotnre  idtnli),il  in  eampotiti'.n  witli  thin  o(   Siunor  \'in-fn'»,  iwtr-ilied  not  t<i   him  but  Ui 
I.  Fisi|M)]]t.  unci  uiititlci)  "  A  In  |ilui  Hellu  "     ft  it  [Kiuililr  that  an<?  wurk  in  the  copy  of 
the  othcrT    .^nil  it  »n,  u-hich  T 
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A  few  ironU  must  be  wid  of  the  battlr- piece*  here,  if  only 
the  praise  lliat  it  dcsrrrcs,  to  Jlr.  Catoti  WowUilleV  piclarc  d 
"Suring  the  OuDS  at  Mainand,''  vhtch  isonc  of  the  moat  splendid  aoj 
alirriiig  war  pictures  that  Kngland  has  seen  for  uiany  &  year.  Iltii* 
^ood  it  is,  ti  fvit  only  tSitr  comparing  it  with  all  the  other  pictures  ol 
bAtUcs  mid  •oldierr  in  the  exhibition.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  rval  thing; 
paintod  nith  knovledgi!  as  well  as  pover,  and  instinct  n-ith  a  griin 
eamestncui  and  rpalitv  thkt  makes  the  work  uf  ^fr.  Crufts  mud  Mn. 
Butler  seem  trivial  or  uffccttsl.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Bntlcr's  picttirc  called 
"  Plorrat  Ktonn,"  in  as  afTrcti^rl  as  its  nainc,  and  only  dcscncs  notice 
for  a  certain  amount  of  "  go"  which  marks  tbc  action  of  the  hnnca. 
Mr.  Crofts  is  well  represented  by  two  pictures,  both  of  Waterloo,  one  at 
Hoagoumont,  the  other  of  the  fiirra  of  St.  Jean.  Tlicy  arc  skilfnl  and 
faithlUI  almost  to  a  fault,  but  the  figures  arc  too  email  to  have  muefa 
individual  lutercst,  nod  Mr.  Crofts'  skill  does  not  extend  to  giriag 
any  personality  to  his  soldicra ;  they  are  but  puppets  properly 
drcsacd  and  accoutred.  If  we  turn  from  these,  and  look  at  the 
leading  "drircr"  iu  Mr.  Woodvillc's  picture,  and  at  the  wondcrftil  m* 
prcssiou  of  resolution  upon  hi»  face,  we  *ee  the  difference  at  one*: 
between  rital  and  mechanical  art;  the  Maiwnnd  picture  is  so  real,  that 
ve  arc  taken  into  the  very  thick  of  the  conflict,  and  almott  feel  as  if 
wc  were  lending  n  hand  to  "save  the  guns."  If  ever  there  was  a  suit* 
able  picture  for  the  Academy  to  have  purchased  with  the  Chantrey  fund 
money,  this  is  one,  for  it  depicts  worthily  a  fine  subject,  and  it  is  the  work 
of  a  painter  who  is  doing  thoroughly  good  and  origiuul  work,  with  but 
little  general  recognition.  I  am  excessively  glad  to  notice  that  Mr. 
Woodvillc  is  in  a  fair  way  to  conquer  that  dull  clayinessof  colonrwhieh 
disfigured  liis  earlier  worlc ;  if  he  only  becomes  fairly  good  in  this 
respect,  he  will  he  without  n  rival  in  England  in  the  delincatiou  of 
battles,  for  in  truth  he  is  tlie  only  |iainter  who  shows  us  the  very  bones' 
and  sinews  of  war  ;  onr  others  only  give  us  the  outside  incidents, 

I  have  left  the  mention  of  the  laud8capii«ts,  and  the  subject  picturrs 
by  artiste  outside  the  Academic  pale,  too  long,  and  must  s^teak  of  them, 
with  the  utmost  brevity.  This  is  the  more  easily  done,  as  there 
i«  liltic  work  in  this  year's  exhihitiou  of  this  kind  which  requires 
detailed  notice.  Olaucing  quiekty  round  the  galleries,  the  Bbsenee 
of  good  landscapes  is  the  first  thing  noticeable,  and  it  is  wdl 
worthy  of  remembrance  that  this  absence  must  be  attributed  joj 
no  small  degree  to  the  insolent  indifference  and  unmerited  ncf 
which  the  Academician 8  habitually  show  to  the  exhibitors  of  landsc 
The  result  of  this  iiidiffcrcucc  is  beginning  to  show  very  clearly.  Forty 
years  ago  we  stood  at  the  hcaxi  of  the  world  in  landscape  painting,  incl 
the  French  school  could  only  follow  humbly  in  the  footitcps  of  onr 
Constable.  To-day,  wc  have  practically  no  school  of  landscape  at  «J1^ 
and  with  the  exception  of  half-a-dozen  rather  pre-Rsphaelite  painl 
all  our  works  in  this  style  arc  cither  futile  or  meretricious.  la 
cxhibitiouj  the  good  landscapes  can  be  reckoned  upon  the  fingers, 
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if  we  orait  tlic  cowt  and  sca-soencs  of  Brett  ami  Hook,  upou  the  fiiigew 
of  one  IiJind.  A  fine  work  bv  Mr.  W.  II.  R.  Davis,  called  *'  In  Ro83- 
shirc,"  splendidly  cxtwuted,  especially  in  tbc  cattle  and  foreground 
portions^  but  deficient  in  concentration,  ami  rrry  cold  in  its  beauty;  a 
river  picture  by  A.  W.  Hunt,  delicate  and  fuitliful,  but  rather  mono- 
tononsly  executed,  and,  like  most  of  his  work,  ovcr-reflned,  coutaintng 
a  sort  of  weak  poetry,  highly  polished,  like  a  aonnet  by  "Aubrey  de 
Vere ;"  "  lu  the  Evening  there  shall  be  Light,"  a  fine  desolate  efrcct  of 
nmlight  after  a  wet  day,  by  Mr.  Leader — one  of  bis  best  works ;  a 
coast-scene  by  Mr.  Peter  (indiani,  callrd  "  The  Inflowing  Tide,"  a 
picture  of  misty  cIoucIb,  green  water,  aiid  white  sea-birds,  done  with  au 
inimitable  freshness  of  impression ;  and  two  or  three  smaller  picturea 
hy  c-omparatively  unknowa  men,  of  whieh  the  best  arc,  "Silver  and 
Gold,"  by  Mr.  John  White  ;  "TIjc  North-wc^t  Coaat  of  Cornwall,"  by 
Mr.  E.  Gill ;  "  A  Land  of  Flowcra,"  by  Mr.  George  Cook  ;  and 
"Violets,"  by  Mr,  David  Carr.  AU  these  last  four  show  unpretend- 
ingly good  wort.  If  it  were  not  supposed  to  be  unfanhiunable 
to  go  to  the  National  Gallery,  I  would  suggest  to  any  reader 
interested  in  English  laudacapc,  that  after  his  ne^tt  visit  to  the 
Academy,  he  nhuuld  tvulk  down  to  Trafulgar  Square,  and  there 
look  for  ten  minutes  or  so  at  Turner.  It  would  cicplain  tu  bint,  more 
than  reams  of  writiug,  the  difference  between  great  landscape  art, 
and  art  whieli  is  only  splendid  technical  exceutiou  joiucd  to  cuonnous 
industry.  Mr.  Hook  is  in  some  ways  our  nearest  approach  to  Constable, 
and  whcu  be  dies  wc  shall  not  have  a  »iugle  artist  connected  with  what 
may  bo  called  the  old  English  school  of  landscape.  Mr.  Brett, 
who,  bad  he  uot  ignored  all  the  great  art  of  the  past  and  the 
emotions  and  mcaninga  of  the  present,  might  have  been  a  great 
artist,  will  do  nothing  beyond  what  he  liaa  already  accomplished, 
— that  is,  paint  largCj  splendid,  and  aouMess  pictures,  wliich  the 
public  will  wonder  before,  the  technical  painter  reverence,  and  the 
genuine  artist  cnndemn.  A^Tiat  the  English  school  of  landscape 
U  coming  to,  and  what  the  Academy  intends  to  encourage,  wc  may 
discover  by  looking  at  the  work  of  Mr.  Keeley  HalswcHo,  who  has 
three  large  landBcapes  here  (and  oai:  at  the  Grosvcnor  tiallci^-))  all 
more  or  less  upon  the  "  line."  Suppose  wc  were  to  take  a  Brett  land- 
scape and  scumble  it  over  with  grey,  till  the  eoloiu'  had  all  but  dis- 
appeared— the  result  would  be  very  much  like  one  of  Mr.  Halswclle'a 
pictures,  except  that  Brett  can  draw  water  in  motion,  and  such  little 
problems  as  the  retreating  eurvc-s  of  a  wave  as  it  retires  along  tbc  shore ; 
and  Mr.  IlaUwcIlc  only  attempts  river  scenery.  He  is  a  painter  of  grey 
atmosphere,  whose  chief  delight  is  to  depict  a  long  stretch  of  cumulus 
clouds,  passing  from  the  horizon  to  the  front  of  the  picture.  To  say  that 
his  work  is  dull,  does  not  express  my  meaning  snftlcieutly;  it  is  so  dull 
thatvc  cannot  conceive  its  being  anything  else;  just  as  when  listening 
to  a  bore,  we  ODly  pray  that  he  won't  talk  about  anything  to  which  we 
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are  attached — leit  ire  shoald  lie  nnaUe  to  care  for  it  agi 
That  IB  exactly  the  impreuioa  that  Mr.  Halivelle  makes  npon  i 
pictorial  heariDg.  I  fed  incredoloiu  that  the  "  tan  ever  ahone  and  I 
flowero  ever  blew"  on  a  green  and  graciona  earth,  when  I  look  at  thi 
gr^  shadowa ;  and  certainly  it  waa  on  no  rivers  like  thoae  which  ] 
Halswelle  ohom  ob,  that  ve  used  to  drift  along  gently  in  the  aomu 
ereninga.  What  right  has  a  punter  to  take  all  the  poetry  out  <tf  I 
world,  and  give  ns  nothing  in  exchange  ?  ia  it  not  worse  than  taking  1 
coin  oat  of  onr  pockets  7  I  mnat  leave  the  landscapes  here,  withi 
stayiog  to  speak  of  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  the  most  accomplished  of  mechani 
painters ;  Mr.  Mac  Whirter,  the  weakest  membra  of  the  Academy ; 
Mr.  Cooper,  whose  cattle  have  stood  so  long  munching  their  green  gr 
under  the  shade  of  the  willows. 

These  very  rambliog  and  di^ointed  notes  of  the  Academy  must  c« 
here,  thoagh  I  have  scarcely  noticed  a  tithe  of  the  pictures.  Enon 
has,  perhaps,  been  said  to  show  the  main  features  of  the  ezhibitiim,  s 
an  attempt  to  do  zoore  would  only  weary  the  reader. 

Hauit  QoiLni. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  : 


A  HI8T0RV  ANl)  A  CBITICISM. 


n. 
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SCHELLING  and  Hegel  ai-e  the  two  names  that  represent  tlie  most 
daring  Mid  laborious  attempts  to  construct  a  Philosopliy  of  Reli- 
gioi!,  Tliey  did  uot^  like  the  preriou*  worker*  iu  the  same  field,  limit 
themselves  to  speculatiotia  and  (It»cus»ioas  m  to  its  iiaturc,  with  a  more 
or  Il'ss  hurried  atij  violent  endeavour  to  eoustruc  ia  their  light  the 
great  Keliijioii  of  the  Western  world ;  but  they  each  tried  to  cspiaiu, 
elastity,  and  chnrncterixc  the  religions  of  man.  Their  problem  vas  not 
simply  the  nnturc  and  idea  of  religion  in  the  nbstrnet,  but  the  meaning 
and  miswioD,  the  reason  nnd  right,  of  religion  in  the  concrete,  its  rela- 
tion to  man  and  to  the  Providence  that  made  and  rules  him.  These 
two  men  were,  we  may  say,  the  first  to  comprehend  ihc  imiucnsc  aig- 
nificnuce  of  the  problem  religion  proposes  to  philosophy.  They  saw 
that  into  it,  as  into  a  living  and  rational  head,  were  gathered  the  centres 
of  the  nerves  that  pervaded  and  moved  the  body  of  truth;  it  waa  the 
turning  point  to  which  converged  all  the  queationa  that  touched  the 
reason,  the  source,  and  end  of  man  and  his  universe.  They  saw  that 
those  wonderful  creations  of  human  thought  we  call  the  religions  of  the 
world  could  not  be  irrational,  could  not  he  explained  by  accident  or 
ignorance,  or  sensuous  fears,  or  tendencies,  thcmsetves  iu  need  of  ex- 
planation, to  idealize  the  material  and  pcraonalize  the  dead,  but  must  be 
worthy  of  the  reason  that  lived  in  man  and  ruled  in  the  universe.  Tb« 
reason  of  man  is  universal,  one  with  the  reasou  of  (iod.  The  system  of 
the  world  is  to  us  rational,  heeause  it  artic-utates  :i  reason  akin  to  onr 
owu.  Did  it  not  do  so,  it  could  not  seem  reasouuble ;  between  it  and 
oar  reason  there  eould  be  no  iutelligibic  rclatiou  whatever.  The  being 
of  the  Divine  Iteasou  can  alnnc  explain  the  rationality  of  man  and  his 
world.  But  if  eo,  then  all  the  religious  that  have  ever  anywhere 
appeared  mtioual  to  men  must,  when  seen  from  the  right  point  of  view, 
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hIbo  nppcar  in  their  degrpc  mtionn.1  to  us,  mod  witwt  iilso  Tiare  a  pSw 
the  scheme,  the  dikmond  network  of  the  divine  thought,  into  and  af 
which  time  is  heing  bnilt.  Hence  men  who  ao  regard  our  religions  \ 
inevitably  driveu  upon  the  question,  ^^llcnce,  What,  and  Why  axe  tbfl 
And  90  it  was  in  obedience  to  a  supreme  logical  neoearitj,  springl 
irom  the  very  satore  of  their  respectiTe  systems,  that  Scbelling  i 
Hegel  each  attempted  a  Fhilosophv  of  Religion. 

Their  philosophies  of  religion  stand  in  very  difTercnt  relations 
their  general  philosophical  activity.  Eachj  indeed,  was  througbont  J 
occupied  with  religions  problemn.  Theology  first  qniclccncd  the  rostl 
and  speculative  spirit  of  Schclling  and  the  massive  and  cucyclo}M 
intellect  of  Hegel,  find  neither  was  faithless  to  his- first  lore.  ScfaclUii 
progress  in  speculation  was  a  continuous  progress  towards  thooaopl 
Hegel's  philosophy  was  an  explication  of  the  Absolute  Idea,  or  Qi 
But  while  Schelhng  c&rly  attempted  a  speculative  theory  of  religion  a 
a  philosophicnl  conHtructiuii  of  Christianity,  yet  it  was  only  after  la 
sileocej  when  he  had  been  trailed  to  Berlin  to  undo  the  work  of  i 
great  rival,  that  he  elaborated  his  positive  philosophy  of  reUgi 
While  Hegel's  grew  out  of  ihc  maturity  of  his  pnwcrs  and  stood 
necessary  connection  with  hia  principles,  formal  and  material,  SchelUn 
belongs  less  to  bis  vigorous  maturity  than  to  his  fanciful  age,  and 
the  converse  rather  than  eomplcmcut  of  his  earlier  philosophy — tboa 
within  the  differences  there  arc  also  many  jwiuts  of  agreement.  Uej 
explained  religion  through  his  philosophy,  but  Scbelling  tlirongb  1 
thcosophy.  To  the  former  it  woa  the  central  division  of  the  philoso| 
of  the  absolute  spirit ;  art,  or  the  spirit  embudied  in  tlie  acusuous  spai 
standing  on  its  left  hand,  aud  philui^ophy,  or  the  spirit  in  the  form' 
thought,  on  its  right ;  but  to  the  latter  it  was  a  mirror  and  cxpresi 
of  God,  uffurces  aud  procoHfies  iu  the  divine  nature.  Heg(.-1  tried  to  explj 
the  biutorical  religious  from  the  standpoint  of  mind,  the  qnalitie*  I 
relations  of  spirit  they  expressed;  but  Scholliug  from  the  standpoint 
the  divine  uctiuu  and  pruviduuce,  cluseifyiug  atid  arranging  them  as  if  tl 
were  transcripts  of  his  tbcislic  idea.  HegcKs  work  has  the  greater  phj 
sopbiciil,  hut  Schclliug's  the  greater  scientific  worth.  Tho  first  has  j 
more  masterly  auhlysis  of  religious  ideas,  the  profoundcr  and  truer  nod 
of  religion ;  but  the  second  has  the  broader  historical  outlook^  | 
deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  and  oonsliluents  of  the  historical  ri 
gious.  Aud  so  Hegel  has  far  the  greatest  Mgniflcancic  for  the  et 
of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  hut  Schelliog  for  the  student  of  it|_ 
tory,  its  hiatorical  evolution  and  rclatious. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  or  expound  iu.  the  preseni 
.Schclling's  i)hiLosopby  of  religion,  though  it  has  a  worth  other 
deeper  than  vrhnt  bcEongs  lo  it  as  a  drcnm  of  one  of  the  niMt  nuttj 
ful  aud  quiekeniug  iutellccts  of  our  century.  While  he  regarded  it| 
the  complement  and  corrective  of  all  his  earlier  8j)eculalions,  it  eceal 
to  a  world  that  bad  grown  as  remote  from  him  as  from 
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scholastic  of  schoolmen,  or  ecstatic  of  mystics,  lianlly  in  any  sense  k 
philosophy,  1)(nikg  visiuuary  and  pti&uvaatic  ratbt-r  tbau  ratioual  anA  real,  a 
magnificent speciilB.tive  dream,  illumined  here  aud  therewith  lights  that 
help  us  to  see  a-s  into  the  heart  of  things.      ZcUcr  has  well  remarked 
that  bis  speculations   recall    the  gnosis  of  the  second    century.      Ilii 
system  was.  indeed,  a  species  of  Gnosticism — its  centre  a  sort  of  divine 
dark,  though  as  wcmove  towards  the  circumfcrcnoc  we  eome  upon  points 
that  surprise  ua  with  their  light  and  meaning.  To  Schelling  the  history  of 
religion  ia  in  ita  order  and  causes  identical  with  the  history  of  creatioa 
and    the   development  of  the  Godhead.      The  forces  that  achieve  the 
cvolntioii   of  the  religious  con»cionsncs«   arc  also    the  potencies   that 
operate  the  realization  of  God  in  the  world-proccss.     These  potencies 
conetitutc  the    divine   life,  institute  and    conduct  the  creative  process^ 
take  possession  of  the  human  conaciousacss  and  work  in  it  a  develop- 
ment whose  order  agrees  with  and  reflects  the  order  followed  ta  crea- 
tion.    Cosmogony  is,  ag  it   were,  the  mythological  process  in  nature, 
mythology  is  the  c()<imogonic  process   iu    spirit ;   the  one   is  the  same 
process  in   fact  or  reality   which   the   other  is    in  parahle  or  allcigoiy, 
yet  an  allegory  which  is  not  altogether  allegorical.     And  so  the  history 
of  the  conscionBneH.s  nf  God  is  at  the  same  time  the  history  of  God  in 
consciousness — mythology  is  thcogouy.     The   human  consciousness  is 
ne^'cr  without  God — possesses  Him,  from  the  very  beginning,  but  not 
consciously;  it  is  full  of  the  divine,  but  is  without  a  clear  and  distinct 
knowledge  of  Ood.     This  ia  the  stage  of  relative  monotheism;  God  is 
known,  hut  not  as  an  object  of  dcRnitivc,  afBrmatlvc  thought.     The  first 
movement  of  the  consciousness  is  not  one  in  search  of  the  God  it  carries 
within  itself,  but  a  movement  away  from  Him.     Tlic  monotheism  which 
man  onconscnously  possesses  must  be  lost  to  consciousness  through    a 
polytheistic  process  in  order  that  he  may  return  out  of  this  into  a  free 
and  intelligent,  t.e.,  an  affirmative  and  real,  monotheism.     Polytheism  is 
thus  the  necessary  trausitiona!  form  through  wliich  the  primitive  reli- 
gious eonsctousness  must  pu.SH,  tbat  it  may  develop  into  a  consciousness 
of  the  true  religion.     This  process  is  worked  by  the  divine  potencies 
which,  under  the  form  of  sueccsnivc  gods,  acixc  and  govern  the  human 
consciousness.      From   this  point,  as  stages  in  the  divinely   operated 
return  out  of  the  lapse  from  primitive  or  rchitivc,  to  absolute  mono- 
theism, Schelliug  presents  the  religions  of  man.     First  comc4  astral 
religion,  Sabuiiim  in  its  first  form ;   theu  comes  a  more  spiritual  belief, 
the  goda  are  personalised  and  sexualized,  whence  issues  animal  worship, 
represented  by  Kgypt,  while  Greece  achieves  the  next  stage,  the  cvola- 
tion  of  deities  as  human.      But  thought  could  not  stand  there;  the 
Greek   mysteries  become  the  home  of  a  more  spiritual  faith,  aiiJ  arc 
the  precursors  aud  prophets  of  the  next  change,  the  transition  to  the 
Religion  of  Hevelation,  the  absolute  monotheismj  where  the  process  ends 
and  all  antitheses  are  reconciled. 

Now  these  speailations  are,  in  a  sense,  aboTC  criticism — at  least,  thc^ 
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arc  beyond  it.  AVc  arc  here  in  tlic  region  of  things  unreal — of  p( 
that  are  fancies,  of  proccaes  tliat  belong  to  ilrcamliuid.  But  ] 
lous  SB  Arc  these  mysteries  of  the  later  ScbelUog,  it  is  not  truC) 
becu  asserted,  that  thcj*  remained  without  scientific  rc»ult.  Ilii 
BOphy,  indeed,  remained  his  own,  wan  too  peculiar,  too  much  t] 
coxae  of  his  personal  character  and  Listory  to  become  any  other  \ 
but  m  his  nicthml  of  haudlbg  and  presenting  tlic  religions  1 
thcnuclvca  and  their  roots  uud  relulioua,  there  «as  real  G 
knovlc<lgc  of  wliat  had  bccu,  ioMght  into  itii  cuuaest  and  a  sy 
power  BO  admirable  that  it  rarely  failed  to  girc  a  diatinct  imago 
apcciiic  religion  in  its  coUcctirc  character  and  living  action.  Hq 
tlic  science  has  sufl'crcd  from  being  incorporated  with  the  pUil 
it  baa  not  been  made  entirely  iueScctual.  SchclUng  has  poi 
CDDtributed  towards  the  study  of  the  religions  in  bialory.  1 
it  ia  enough  to  »!iy  that  his  ajieculatioua  exerciacd  so  great  iij 
on  Bun»cti,  that  vc  might  almost  veature  to  maintain  the  posiij 
he  oncd  liis  most  genial  and  fruitful  aud  illumiuiiUre  idcoa  to  Scl 
vhilc  the  distinguished  philologian  irho  baa  done  eo  much  t; 
in  Kugland  an  interest  in  the  science  of  religion  has  rcpefttai 
emphatically  protested  that  ScIicUing  exerted  a  determinative  a< 
his  mind  and  career.  But  what  Sclielling  did  he  did  not  fay  f 
bis  revived  Ouosticism,  but  by  virtue  of  his  insight  into  the  pt 
vork  of  religion  in  history,  its  force  aa  the  creator  of  aocicty 
that  makes  society  possible,  of  civtli^tiou  and  all  that  makca  civj 
true  and  beautiful  and  good.  , 

But  1VC  t<jucli  Schclling  only,  as  it  were,  by  the  iray*  and  a 
dnctory  to  our  main  concern,  which  is  Hcgcl,  and  his  conttibq 
the  philosophy  of  religion.  Ilegel  stood  in  organic  conncclioti  nj 
earlier  philosophy  of  Schelling,  and  through  him  with  his  im) 
predecesMTs,  especially  Kant  and  FJchtc.  Schelliug  had  tried » 
from  Kant's  eubjecliTc  to  an  objective  idealism,  from  a  pbiloai 
knowing  to  one  of  being,  Ironi  mind  to  nature.  The  stops  by  «|| 
made  the  attempt  were  two; — (1)  his  doctrine  of  iutnitiou,  and 
doctrine  of  indiD'ercnce  ur  identity.  By  his  doctrine  of  iutuil 
claimed  immediate  knowledge  of  the  object  or  absolute;  by  bis  d 
of  indiiference  he  abolished  the  distinction  between  subject  aud. 
ma^lc  identity  the  supreme  taw  of  rcasouj  and  tbcitfore  of  al( 
Hcgcl  stood  opposed  to  Schclling  on  both  points;  he  said  Scbi 
doctriuc  of  intuition  made  bim  begin  with  an  abtJOluta  kaowlcdj 
was  shot,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  pistol,  while  his  doctrine  of  the  aljj 
with  its  abolition  of  difference,  was  only  like  tlic  night  in  wfc 
cowa  lodk  black.  In  antithesis  to  the  first,  Hegel  dcrelopi 
acieutific  theory  as  to  knowledge ;  in  antithesis  to  the  secoil 
Toasoucd  or  dialectic  theory  of  being,  or  doctrine  of  ibe  abaolub 
dcalin":  with  the  first,  he  strove  to  explain  and  exhibit  the  du| 
progress  of  the  consciousness   from  sensuous  perception  t 
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lelpe,  and  showed  liow  the  phcnomcnii  of  eoDaciousness  formed  a  cycle 
goveriml  ill  the  successive  phnscij  or  stages  of  iu  evolution  by  llioiieht. 
In  dealing  with  tlie  second,  he  coDteiided  that  the  absolute  should  not 
be  conceived  a»  mere  mdiffcrence  or  identity,  but  as  apirit,  an  absolute 
in  which  all  diflTcrciice  tras  imniancut,  that  i^,  not  sa  belug  simply 
nocoRsnrily  pcrmajieiit  aud  idculieal,  but  as  being  necessarily  develop- 
ing, a  process  necessarily  gcneratire  of  the  finite  oud  creative  of  the 
iodividuoi.  Hegel  translated  the  absolute  from  subsitancc  into  subject, 
not  what  existed  unchanged  amid  changes,  but  irhat  vtfta  ever  chnnging, 
at  once  subject  and  cause  of  change.  AVhile  Sehclling  lost  the  (li»- 
tiuclioiis  of  the  Huite  in  the  nhsolute,  Kegel  was  ever  labouring  to 
develop  them  from  it,  to  ahoT  th&t  they  at  once  expressed  mid 
resulted  from  a  process  grounded  iu  its  very  nuture,  constituting,  iu  a 
sense,  its  being.  The  work  of  thaiij^lit  wan  to  explicate  and  exhibit  this 
development  of  the  absolute,  to  show  how  eTerything  by  inner  and 
immanent  necessity  proceeded  from  it  in  adeterminiite  or  defiDile  onter. 
Science  was  the  knowledge  of  the  manifold  of  being  iu  its  relation  to  the 
abiK^ute,  or  as  at  once  the  natoral  and  dialectical  rcttult  of  the  evolu- 
tional process.  Hence  llcgcl  cxplaincti  science  as  the  cshibitJou  and 
cxiKJsitiou  of  the  absolute  or  idea  under  a  threefold  form: — (Ij  the 
science  of  the  idea  or  absolute  ia  and  for  itself,  or  logic;  (2)  the  science 
of  tlic  absolute  or  idea  in  its  objective  bciug,  or  the  philosophy  of 
uaturc ;  and  (3)  the  Hcicnvc  of  the  abwltite  as  returned  from  ubjcctivc 
into  subjective  being,  or  the  philosophy  of  spirit. 

Rut  it  is  not  with  the  philosophy  of  Ilegel  :ia  a  whole  that  we  arc 
here  conccrncil — only  with  his  philysopliy  of  religion.  Yet  it  is  ucccs- 
«ary  to  note,  alike  for  purposes  of  exposition  and  criticism,  tlie  place  this 
philosophy  occupies  in  his  system.  He  meant  his  system  to  be  essea- 
UaJly  religious,  to  culminate  iu  religion,  to  be  bo  penetrated  with  its 
spirit  and  meaning  as  to  be  the  most  rcligiouB  of  all  philosophies.  The 
hietorieal  result  may  have  been  tragically  unlike  the  intention — Fcner- 
bach  and  Strauss  form  a  strange  answer  to  hla  hujies;  but  failure  is  no 
disproof  of  purpose,  may  be  the  fruit  of  mintake  or  confusion  in  the 
discipica  rather  than  of  error  in  the  master.  Philosophy  aud  religion  were 
to  him  one  and  the  same;  each  hod  the  same  tinjtii,  the  same  aim, 
"God,  aud  nothing  but  God  aud  the  explicAtiou  of  Uod."  Seldom  has 
a  subliiner  hymn  iu  praise  of  religion  been  written  than  we  may  find 
iu  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  "  ilcligiousphilosophie."  It  is  said  to  be 
'*  tJie  region  of  eternal  truth,  eternal  peace,  eternal  rest."  Man  is  man 
by  virtue  of  thought;  from  him  as  spiril  proceed  the  manifold  forms  of 
the  sciences,  the  arts,  tlic  institutioua  uf  his  political  life,  the  rclutions 
which  belong  to  him  ns  a  free  and  rational  will.  But  all  these,  every- 
thing which  has  worth  and  cscelleiice  for  man,  iu  which  he  seeks 
happiaess,  fame,  pride,  finds  its  ultimate  centre  in  religion,  iu  the 
thought  of  God-  God  is  thus  the  Icgiuuing  of  all  and  the  end  of  all ; 
as  everything  proceeds  from  Ilim  everything  returns  to  Him  again.     In 
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Ood,  tlte  knowledge  of  Ilim  under  forms  that  agree  witli  His  nature  or 
essence. 

Not,  liurricd  as  this  ftliuicp  has  been,  it  ■mill  have  made  this  much 
apparent — the  Hegelinn  philosophy  li,  ewicatially,  not  only  religions,  bat 
historical,  in  a  dialectic  in  the  form  of  bistory.  It  i»,  we  may  say,  a  theory 
of  the  becoming  of  the  universe  and  of  everything  in  it.  The  becoming 
is  a  rational  process,  uecessary  while  rational,  proceeds  by  immauent 
necessity,  wliich  is  only  another  name  for  immanent  and  essential  jreason. 
From  this  poiut  of  view  the  evolutional  or  creative  process  is  an  articu- 
lation of  tbo  immanent  reason,  a  sort  of  dialectic  in  history,  every  event 
or  fact  ill  Nature,  every  product  or  movement  of  spirit  being  a  t«nii 
needed  to  complete  a  sentence  in  the  divine  speech  which  incamBtes  the 
divine  Hpirit,  a  note  needed  to  fill  out  the  harmony  made  by  the  eternal 
Thought  as  it  moves  tlirough  time  to  its  conscious  and  destined  end. 
But  now  it  is  obvious  that  this  coucepiion  involves  a  disctission  and 
presentation  of  the  various  terms  in  the  dialectical  process — that  is,  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  eveuts  of  history  on 
the  other — in  their  dialectical  order,  in  their  relation  to  the  immanent 
reason,  rather  than  in  their  actual  nnrl  realized  being.  Thus  in  history, 
cuatomK,  law,  ethics,  the  moral  and  political  forces  creative  and  destructive 
of  state.<i,  cannot  be  adequately  and  organically  presented  in  their  concrete^ 
complex,  and  interactive  being,  because  they  must  be  presented  in  their 
relation  to  the  Idea,  as  momenta  or  stages  in  its  logical  articulation.  Nonum, 
indeed,  had  a  clearer  notion  thnu  Hcgclof  the  essential  afiinitics  and  rela- 
tions of  these  facts  and  forces;  but  he  was  so  absorbed  in  determining  their 
place  in  the  universal  dialectic,  that  he  did  not  vufiiGiently  determine 
their  connection  with  one  another.  No  man  ever  saw  more  clearly  the 
relation  betnceu  religion  and  ethics,  or  between  oar  iK>titical  uud  our 
religious  ideals,  our  civil  institutions  and  our  theoretic  beliefs;  but  he 
was  so  concerned  to  show  the  successive  rehgions  as  logical  evolutions 
of  the  Idea  that  he  failed  to  present  them  in  their  full  i>ignificaucc  for 
man,  for  history,  and  even  for  God.  The  failing  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 
It  is  better  to  find  reason  everywhere  than  to  find  it  nowhere.  The 
idea  that  the  universe  is  an  articidntion,  the  speccb  or  dialectic,  of  roasonj 
is  entirely  true ;  but  the  notion  that  it  is  simply  active  foreo,  pennu- 
tating  while  conserved,  is  at  once  ridiculous  and  false.  The  nniverae, 
interpreted  thraugli  the  phUosophy  of  the  spirit,  is  the  home  and  object 
of  the  sciences ;  but  the  universe,  interpreted  through  the  philosophy 
of  nescience,  is  but  an  inRuitc  blank  wall  confronted  by  an  ignorance 
that  never  looks  so  foolish  as  when  it  pretends  to  be  knowledge.  Yet  the 
universe  is  not  to  be  explained  by  a  speculative  explanation  of  thought. 
VVc  must  know  man  that  we  may  know  God.  The  religions  of  the 
world  are  not  to  be  cxplaiaed  by  a  transcendental  dialectic,  but  must 
be  studied,  analyzed,  known,  that  their  own  reason,  and  the  reason  of 
man  and  his  universe,  may  he  understood. 

But  this  criticism  concerns  simply  the  Hegelian  method  ;  wc  must 
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nov  look  at  tlic  Hegelian  Dotion  of  religiou  aud  ib 
ire  essfiitlallr  founccted.  Religiou  U,  as  il  wer« 
plicated  by  the  i-cligions ;  in  other  wonls,  histoiy  Q 
the  Idea.  Hegel's  Philcwoph)-  of  llcligion  falls  ititi 
it  treats,  fiwt,  of  the  notion  or  idea  of  religion  j  lh^ 
positive  rclipon — i.e.,  the  great  historical  faiths  i 
nbsolnte  religion  or  ChristinLity.  i^^ow  ihcw  arc  «] 
great  historical  faiths  succcsbitoIv  articulate  and  ] 
moments  in  the  idea,  while  it  is  perfectly  articulq 
the  ahiolnte  religion  alone.  Tlii«  is  a  noble  conco 
qualified,  true  as  it  is  nohlc.  Every  rcligign  is  st^ 
tmtha  it  contninR,  the  idens  and  elements  csscDtial 
these  it  Could  not  lire  or  fulfil  ita  functioua.  Thc^ 
they  are  conceived  and  believed  may  be  most  iui 
(also,  bnt  t1trau;;h  the  depraved  and  dusky  form  1 
comt.'  I}e&m<i  of  ricrnal  truth,  hnikeii  and  stra^liag 
still.  Between  the  fetinh  of  the  negro  and  the  Go 
tlic  (lintnncc  is  almost  inUuite ;  but  without  the  id^ 
ral,  the  riivino,  ilie  fctinh  were  impossible;  and  iij 
idea  have  even  so  depraved  an  expression  than  no  ( 
no  being,  at  all.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  find  rcli^a 
in  every  religion,  mul  another  to  make  tlic  religioi 
oiir  idea,  theses  and  antitbtses  that  annul  eaeh  other, 
harmonized  in  the  synthesis  of  the  perfect  or  absoli 
can  make  out  this  historical  dialectic  only  by  doing 
by  seizing  on  ajipccls  or  phniwfl  of  the  historical 
presenting  them  as  a  whole,  with  all  their  dtstinctlvj 
qualifying  conditions.  Every  religion  which  be  to 
under  nciv  aud  vivid  and  most  idgnifieant  lightsj 
alwaj-s  Ik-'CIi  forced  to  snlurdinate  historical  porCrs 
ncccs^iitics.  ^{ueli  waa  due  to  the  necessary'  impcrf 
ledge,  but  still  more  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  stand 
it  is,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  his  deacriptiona  of  ti 
and  Egypt,  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  of  Judi^ 
Bs  cither  complete  or  bifttorically  accurate,  as  ^ 
cither  m  regaiih  iheir  ahsolule  or  their  relative  valt 
But,  noM',  what  u  Hegel's  notion  of  religion?  I 
of  a  man,  but  essentially  a  determination  of  the  j 
It  19,  as  it  were — aud  Iierc  his  thought  was  as  tnji 
posited  in  reusuit,  and  must  be  rcaliicd  by  it,  beinj 
the  idea  of  God  and  of  man.  It  is  esscntiaHy  i 
thought,  of  reason.  It  is  so,  hecanac  in  religiou  ( 
truth,  the  tnith  of  tlic  universe  j  and  religion  aloi 
true  knowledge.  On  this  point  lie  is  most  emi>hntie 
knowledge,  thought,  a  determination  of  tlie  reason. 
it  is  "  the  relation  of  the  subject,  of  the  subjedij 
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Goil,  who  is  S[ririt.'*  There  are  here  three  elements  or  iAaa,  God, 
msu,  auil  the  rclatuin  hctnrcn  tlicm;  nr,  the  Spirit  which  realises 
itacif  iu  ctJnacioiiMicss,  or  (iod;  the  subjective  ixuiAciousnrss,  which 
knows  itself  as  distinct  from  Ood ;  and  irorship,  or  the  tn(!ans  bjr  which 
man  OTcrcomcs  tliia  antithc&ij  and  raises  himself  to  luiity  with  Uod, 
fec-)s  God  ill  himself,  mid  knows  that  he  in  united  to  Him.  These  notiona 
Hegel  dificiitises  iu  detail.  God  iti  to  hiiii  the  absolute  substance,  but 
also  the  absolute  subject,  aud,  as  Kucb,  ideal,  spiritual.  He  is  not 
abstract  nuivcrsalitr,  but  "the  absolute  bosom,  the  iuGuile  source  wheiioo 
all  procecfls,  and  into  whidi  all  returus,  and  wherein  it  eternally  abides." 
This  he  will  not  idlow  to  he  confounded  with  I'utitht-ism,  which  he  neelu 
to  escape  by  dctinini;  the  subject  as  spirit.  Now  it  is  of  the  nature  of  spirit 
to  manife-Kt  ibelf,  to  reveal  itself  as  «piHt  and  for  spirit.  Kcvclation  is 
thus  of  the  very  essence  of  God,  and  Christianity,  the  rercaled  rcligioa 
p<ir  exceilfHCe,  has  as  its  essential  character  to  reveal  God  to  men  that 
they  may  know  what  He  is.  But  how  does  man  become  conscious  of 
the  revelation  which  is  thus  grounded  in  the  nature  of  God  ?  Iteligioa 
is  cHStiiitially  the  relatiou  of  spirit  to  spirit,  and  it  ia  by  virtue  of  hi* 
quality  as  spirit  that  man  knows  God,  that  God  becomes  kaovra  to  maa. 
Spirit  as  finite  standi  nt  first  in  relation  to  Nature  as  Bomcthinjc  ex-, 
tenia),  anil  feds  in  this  rclntion  dependent,  necessitated  ;  but  as  spirit: 
is  in  its  very  nature  free,  this  iiufree  relation  conti-adicta  its  true  and 
higher  nature,  and  compels  it,  iu  order  to  escape  froui  this  contradict ioQ, 
to  free  itself  from  wbitt  threatens  it  with  destruction,  to  raise  itself  to  ita 
true  and  ideal  beJii^,  and  this  elevation  is  the  birth  of  religion.  licit' 
gion  is  thus  ncccfdary  to  spirit,  aud  is  realized  only  as  spirit  realises  its 
freedom,  its  \Ae&\  and  essential  being.  Keligion,  indeed,  is  reconeilia- 
tioii,  the  recovery  of  man  from  bis  fallen  state,  or  state  of  subjectiou  to 
Nature,  and  the  reconciliation  of  his  actnid  to  his  ideal  being,  of  hia 
personal  to  the  univcrinl  will  and  end.  Now  the  progrcsa  towards  this 
point  is  marked  by  three  stages,  and  occurs  under  three  forms  :  feeling, 
representative  orfigiiratc  conception,  and  thought- — Gtfuhl,  VonUJlune/, 
Cedunke,  It  may  be  tiuite  true  to  say,  "  God  is  givcu  in  feeling,"  but 
this  means  little,  is  the  merest  insignificant  truism.  Here  Hegel  in- 
dul^^es  iu  a  eriticiHra  of  Schleicrniachcr  that  is  not  so  mucli  trcuchaut 
as  truculent.  Feeling  is  an  arena  ou  which  the  most  varied  aud  con- 
tradictory  elements  live  and  struggle.  If  God  lives  ouly  iu  feeling,  His 
being  in  man  is  marked  by  nothing  prc>cmincnt :  it  is  the  congenial 
home  of  the  worst  as  of  the  best,  a  soil  on  which  the  moat  regal  tlc^wcr 
may  blossom  beside  the  most  thriftloM  weed.  Feeling  is  no  note  of 
rationality,  is  nut  specifically  human  ;  the  animal  fccis  as  well  as  man, 
ought  therefore,  if  feeling  be  the  soureo  aud  ucat  of  religion,  to  t)c  as 
religions  as  he.  Yet  feeling  has  its  place  in  the  evolution  of  religion, 
is  the  flntt  form  in  which  it  exists  and  under  which  it  is  conceived;  but 
it  is  so,  not  by  virtue  of  its  (jnahty  as  feeling,  but  by  virtue  of  its 
spiritual  contcut,  its  posscasing  the  matter,  though  not  in  the  form  oi 
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tliouglit.  It  15,  as  initia],  a  transitional  furm^  |)as»^  into  repr 
or  fi^irate  conceptioa,  in  which  the  consdounicss  has  itj 
oontenta  objectivelT  before  it,  conceived  under  sensuous  or  a 
forms.  Tfao  Vorficllung  is  the  truth  in  a  picture,  an  imag 
from  the  wnses,  as,  for  example,  in  sacred  btstorf,  where  Uiff 
diviue,  but  expremed  ia  symboU  or  fbnns  that  succeed  eacb 
time  and  stand  beside  one  another  in  space,  fiut  this,  too^ 
tioual ;  tlie  [«rfect  truth  must  fiud  perfect  formj  and  thia 
t]iougbt,  deukeu :  and  here  religion  becomes  in  fnrni  irhat  it  1| 
bnen  in  substance,  identical  vith  philosophy.  lodced  the  < 
between  these  two  is  only  the  distinction  between  VotmM 
Beffrif—ihc  difference  ia  only  apparent,  one  of  form  alona;  fl 
contradiotion  is  impossible.  The  reconciliation  thought  vol 
loflophy  worship  accoiuplisht^  in  religion.  First  in  woral 
/ail/i,  the  living  iatercoursc  of  the  Ego  with  tlie  al>sutute  ol^ 
"  the  wittier  of  the  spirit  by  the  spirit,  testifying  that  in  i 
thing  has  place,  the  spirit  witnessing  only  of  the  spirit,  fill 
bfung  made  manifest  or  known  by  external  reasons  alone."  -it 
ainritual  is,  from  its  very  nature,  no  matter  of  futb.  If  Of 
the  act  is  spiritual;  spirit  rcvoala  itself  only  to  apiriu"  i 
worship  which  finds  its  inmost  and  esscntitd  clement  in  faill 
narrowly  cousiilorcd,  an  inner  act  which  aims  at  securing  tht 
God  in  man,  enabling  "  me  to  know  myself  in  God  as  my] 
Ood  in  me,''  and  to  enjoy  in  this  conscious  unity  "  the  highest 
absolute  happiness. '^  This  inner  act  is  twofold — an  act  of  C) 
bcstowmcat  of  Himself,  and  an  act  ofman,  sacrifice,  surrender  ( 
Yet  these  arc  so  related  that  what  appears  as  my  act  i»,  as  il^ 
act  of  God ;  and  what  appears  as  mine  is,  as  it  were,  Hi| 
divine  and  humau  so  interjicuctratc  iu  worship,  it  is  like  a  boci 
by  the  truths  and  ideus  that  live  in  the  religion ;  and  lo  \ 
religion  exercises  a  most  potent  influence  on  society  and  . 
And  it  is  at  thia  point  wlierc  Ut^el  shows  his  wonderfully  ke^ 
the  logical  and  iudissulubic  relations  existing  between  all  thl 
a  people's  Life.  His  views  may  be  summarized  tn  the  scntono 
is  one  conception  of  frce*lom  in  religion  and  the  state.  Thjji 
oeption  is  the  highest  nuui  has,  and  it  is  realized  by  man. 
which  have  a  bad  conception  of  God  havo  also  a  badi 
government,  and  had  laws." 

So  much  for  Ilegcl's  notion  of  religion.  A  word  or 
discassion,  clnasificatiou,  and  churactcnzation  of  religions.  T\ 
betwccQ  theee  part«  has  been  already  indicated.  Tbo  poeitiv( 
stand  to  religion  in  general  as  expression  to  thought,  as  So^ 
each  historical  fnith  as  u  given  cxpressiou  or  form,  having  ita  ol 
qualities  and  t;hnracter,  and  being  determinable  as  a  religion  ( 
aa  it  corresponds  to  or  articulates  the  idea  or  notion. 
needs  to  be  qiialigcd  and  explained.     The  particolar  reli( 
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and  do  not  correspond  to  tlic  noiioa  of  religion ;  do,  in  so  far  as  they  con- 
tain it  more  or  less  iniplicitly  ;  do  not,  in  so  far  aa  tlioy  are  only  separate 
moments  of  it.  These  imperfect  expressions  of  the  notion  arc  necessary 
to  its  full  development,  are  preparatory  for  the  perfect  expression  in 
the  absolute  religion.  The  religions  aucce<^l  each  other  in  an  (ffdcr 
thai  at  once  explicates  and  ctoIvcs  the  notion.  Tlic  order  is  a  jntigTeas 
from  UAturc  to  spirit,  from  the  nattirni  or  scnaaoii»  to  the  rational  or 
spiritiml  consciousness.  The  position  each  occupies  iu  this  progress 
determines  its  character^  makes  it  a  determinate  religion.  This  jwlds 
the  foHoflTDg  classiticatiou :  1.  Natural  rdigion,  wliich  falls  into  throe 
subdivisions;  i.  The  immediate  naturaJisms,  in  whieh  the  natural  and 
spincnal.  natnre  and  God^  exist  in  unity.  At  this  xtage  it  may  be  named 
magic,  which  includes  the  savage  religions,  Fctinhism,  Shamniam,  and 
sunilar;  ii.  The  n^ligion  of  the  connciousness  in  diminion,  nut  of  harmony 
with  itself  and  Nature — i^.,  religion  articulativc  of  a  consciousness  vhichj 
while  it  (Iocs  not  conceive  CJod  aa  natural,  lias  not  yet  reached  the 
notion  of  spirittiai,  conceives  Him  as  absolute  might  or  snbetanec,  uceea- 
sitated  and  necessitating.  Here  are  diatinguiBlu-d  the  roUgions  (I)  of 
China;  (3)  Brahmauism ;  (S)  Buddhism,  vhich  are  respectively  descxibed 
aa  the  religions  of  the  mass,  of  the  imaginatinn,  and  of  indindttll 
cxittenco,  or  the  being  of  the  universal  in  a  person  ;  iii,  'Ilic  transiltoual 
naturalisms,  or  religion  in  the  procrss  of  change  from  Nature  to  freedom, 
— from  objective  necessity  to  frccsubjcctivity.  This  class  has  also  three 
representatives — Zoroaatriiim,  the  Syro-Phceniciao,  and  the  Egyptian 
worships.  2.  The  Natural  is  succeeded  by  the  sceond  order  of  deter- 
minate rcligiomi  which  may  lie  tcnned  eollectively  the  religion  of 
spiritual  uidividimlity,  which  again  exists  in  three  forms — Judaism,  or 
the  religion  of  Sublimity;  Hellenism,  or  the  religion  of  the  Beautiful ; 
and  K(jmani»m,  or  the  religion  of  Expediency,  of  political  purpose  and 
id«ft,  S.  These  arc  but  stadia  on  the  path  towards  the  abeoluto  religion, 
Tliich  as  revealed  and  positive  is  truth  and  freedom.  It  is  presented 
"indcr  three  aspects :  God  iu  His  eternal  idea,  in  and  for  Himself^  or  the 
kingdom  of  the  Father;  the  idea  of  God  in  consciousness,  the  mirror 
of  the  eternal  in  man,  or  the  kingdom  of  ttie  Son ;  and  the  idea  in  the 
clement  of  the  ('hurch,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit. 

We  can  only  aiford  a  few  lines  to  show  how  these  were  woven 
into  the  network  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic,  and  made  to  pky  their  respec- 
tive parts  in  the  evolution  of  the  idea.  There  arc  two  points  of  view  from 
irhich  Hegel's  treatment  of  the  religions  he  thus  classified  needs  to  bo 
considered,  the  philosophical  and  the  historical ;  and  his  work  is  of 
very  difTerent  valne  as  regarded  from  the  one  point  or  the  other.  His 
philosophical  interpretation  of  the  religions  claims,  mdeed,  our  cordial 
admiration  and  gratitude ;  we  have  none  that  for  aympathctic  insight, 
comprehensive  aynthcaia,  and  sense  of  organic  relation  and  movcmout 
can  compare  with  it.  No  man  ever  had  a  higher  or  truer  notion  of  the 
unity  of  the  religions,  and  the  continnitj*  of  our  common  and  colkctive 
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nligmnit  life.    The  liistory  that  articulated  t^e  iflen  of  religion  workt 
evohltion  of  the  reaKon  or  spirit  of  man  ;  the  two  muvcil  tugctlicr,  giliiisa 
of  one  process,  ntlcd  by  one  Ian'.    Mau's  cmlcarour  to  realize  the  idei  vai 
rcAlly  the  ciitlcnTour  to  nializc  hi*  owD  nature  or  end,  the  struggle  to 
attain  unity  of  being,  the  state  irhcrc  the  individunl  nnd  nDivcruJ  m 
reconciled.      And    the  religpons  vcrc  so  dnssified  nnd  describpd 
exhibit  tlic  stages  iu  this  struggle,  as  to  be  inotneDta  tu  the  unifyic 
leconciliaiory  process,  cacli  necessary  to  its  liai-monious  moTCmciit 
rBtioDal  oomplcicDcsas.    The  unity  to  be  rcaehed  was  most  complex,  and ' 
the  pnteess  that  realized  it  was  the  tsatne.      An  religion  was  so  di&tiac- 
tively  thought,  knowledge,  it  was  ncccatary  to  conceive  aright  God,  uao, 
Natnro,  in  themsclre*  a^d  in  their  mutual  relation^  before  the  conditions 
of    romplclc    unity  eould    exist    for   consciousness;  and    the    religicnz, 
worked  out  in  history,  and   for    the  euiiseiousueifl  of  the    race,   those 
great  ideas.     Primitive  man  ivas  a  natural   being,  and  primitive  reli-' 
gion  a  naturnlism  which  identified  God  and  Nature;  while  it  continued,' 
man  realized   neither  his  own  spirituality  nor  God's.      He    was  spirit,. 
yet   not  coDscions  spirit,  linng  under  the   dominion  of  Nature,  not; 
fr«Jy,  for  the  ends  proper  to  a  spiritual  being.     There  is   a  point 
here  where    Hegel  shows  q  furmal   resemblance  to  Ilunte'a   "  Natural 
History  of  Itcligiou,"  but  thesuperticial  likeness  need  not  hide  the  ntdical 
difference.     To  Hnme  the  birth  and  growth  of  religion  is  an  accident; ! 
to    Hegel    a    rational    necessity,  dctcruiiued    tliroughout    by    tboui 
Han   under  the  domiuion  of  Nature  is  niau   as  he  ought  not  toi 
and  as  bis  nature  wilt    not  allow  him   to  continue    to  be.      Tlic 
conscious  that  he  Is  of  himself,  he  becomes  the  more  conscious  that  he 
IB  as  he  ought  not  to  be,  and  to   know  that  he  is  lu  he  ought  not  to 
be  is  to  he  couseious  of  sin.      But   to  be  conscionn  of  sin   is   to  be  ' 
driren  to  seek    to   escape  from  it,  to  find  recoucilia.tion  or  unity  ofl 
Nature.     By  the  consequent  evolution  of  reason  religion  is   devclope^J 
nature    is  Iranscendedj    aud  the   object    of  worship  becomes  a  unity. ; 
And  so  God  is  conceived  ua  di/dinct  from  Nature,  but  the  conecptiun  (s 
most  iQclistiact.    He  Hrst  appears  as  Might  standing  over  against  human 
weakne-fw,  represented  in   such  suceensivc  forms  as  the  Masw,  the  liring 
ajigregnte  or  Wateri.it    heaven,  the  Chinese  'Ken ;    the  hidden    lile  or 
concealed  energy,  or  abstract  unity  of  eivativc  forces,  the  Indian  Bralima ;  ' 
and  ibe   individual  cr   personal  concretion  of  the  universal  might,  thr 
Buddha,  or  Grand  Llama.     But  tliese  luruis  are  most  imperfect,  snpplied 
by  tbe  empirical  self-consciouaneas,  express  the  being  and  substantiality, 
but  not  the  objectivity  and  freedom  of  iLc  absolute.     Toward*  a  more 
adequate  form  for  this  its  immcnsest  idea  the  reason  or  religious  con- 
scionsness  mnsi  press  on,  and  it  does  so  tbroogh  the  religions  classified  ai 
transitional.     The  order  that  succeeds   them  is  of  another  and  higbw"  ' 
character,  affirms  tlic  spirituality  and  fi-eedom  of  Ood  and  man-     Tbesfl  , 
im[Jy  each  other ;     to  affirm,  God  is  spirit  and  free,  is  to  aJ&rm  the  same 
of  man.     l-'irst,  comes  the  religion  of  Sublimity,  Judusm  ;  it  emphaaiut 
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the  idea  of  God  as  tlio  free  creatire  spirit,  and  of  man  as  tbe  free  created. 
He  is  tlieGod  of  free  m&n,  who  are  cuosctous  and  tritliag  ia  their  service 
of  Ilim.  God  ami  man  c:iii  say  of  each  other — He  is  Spirit  of  ray 
spirit;  the  infiDJte  is  seen  related  to  the  finite,  reflected  iu  Uim, loWng 
and  blessing  liinij  loved  ami  hlcssctl  by  him  ;  the  fiDite  related  to  tbe  in-< 
fiQitc,  partaking  of  Hi?  natare,  receptive  of  His  quickeuiug  aud  rccon- 
ciliatory  energies.  Here  an  idea  of  God  was  iroa  vbicb  tbe  race  coatd 
never  more  lose,  and  which  transformed  its  relig^oQ,  Where  God  is 
made  a  free  spirit,  aud  man  lifted  into  fellowship  with  Him,  wcciiu  uo 
more,  like  sluros,  v'or!iIii|i  might,  abstract  or  coDerete,  no  more  deify 
physical  and  fateful  force.  But  tbe  transccndeatalism  of  this  idea  needs 
to  he  siipiilcmciitcd  by  tlie  notion  of  the  dirine  immanence.  Tbe  divtno 
freedom  must  be  realized  iu  and  through  the  human  ;  tbe  divine  excel- 
lence mast  stooi>  dovo  and  penetrate  nature  and  man.  The  Creator 
cannot  dwell  in  isolation  ;  Uc  must  pervade  aud  glorify  the  creation, 
pre-emiDcntty  man.  And  to  do  this  was  the  fanction  of  Hellenism,  the 
religion  of  the  Beautiful.  The  Greek  gods  were  anthropopathic  ;  and 
their  defect  was  nut  thiit  they  had  too  much,  but  too  little  of  the  human. 
Then;  is  humanity  in  God,  there  is  deity  in  man;  man  can  Ijc  truly 
apprclicadcd  only  in  God,  God  can  he  fully  manifested  only  in  mas. 
JudftUmsaid  :  "Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  tbcc  any  graven  image,"  for  to 
it  God  existed  only  for  tbouglit;  but  there  is  an  clement  of  the  divine  life 
which  demands  the  human  form  for  its  manifestation.  The  perfected 
idea  of  man  perfecta  the  idea  of  God.  The  Greek  sense  of  the  hQautiful 
was  only  the  Greek  cousciousnesK  of  the  divine,  of  the  God  who  lived 
everywhere  aud  wan  manifested  most  of  all  in  man.  But  the  evolution 
of  the  thciiitii!  idea  was  not  yet  complete.  It  'vras  not  enough  to  alHrin 
the  transeeudcncc  nnd  immanence  of  Gtxl ;  it  was  necessary  to  add  His 
sovereignty,  His  monarchy.  And  this  is  made  manifest  by  Komc  ;  the 
religion  that  achieved  the  apotheosis  of  tbe  state  empbastscd  the  politicsL 
idval,  and  manifested,  though  io  an  outer  wa3r,  the  idea  of  tbe  divino 
reign  for  divine  cuds.  Aud  so  the  cycle  of  the  dctcrraiuate  rcligiona 
was  completed,  and  the  day  of  tbe  abaolate  religiou  bad  come. 

Hegel's  iiitcrprcULtiuii.  uud  eonstrucLiou  of  Christianity  belongs  to  too 
speciiie  a  tield  to  concern  us  here;  it  would  raise,  besides,  an  altogether 
fresh  set  of  quetttiun^  and  discussions.  Ouly  this  may  be:  said — its 
sigui&caucc  is  by  no  mcaas  exhausted.  It  contains  elements  that  must 
he  assimilated  and  reproduced  by  the  Christian  thought  of  to-day  i£ 
that  tliought  is  to  be  really  eouslructive.  It  was  eharftcterislic  of  H^el 
that  he  laid  the  utmost  stress  on  doctrine.  A  religion  tritbout  d«^mb 
was  a  thing  lie  could  not  understand.  He  could  be  scornful  enough,  but 
he  was  never  bo  acornl'ui  ;i3  when  dealiug  withincu  whoilesiiised  doctrine 
and  sacritlccd  thought  tu  feeling.  It  was  vue  of  his  weak  points  that 
his  excessive  regard  to  the  intellectual  matter  of  religion  made  him  too 
indifl'crcnt  to  historical  diseussious  and  historical  criticism,  too  ready  to 
deal  with  the  actual  as  the  fugjtirc  form  of  tbe  idco,  which  was  the  true 
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eternal.*  But  with  &U  his  deficiencies,  those  who  wiih  to  nuwter,  imfl 
strictly  modern  fonns,  relevant  to  our  latest  speculations,  the  Christian 
doctriaes  of  God  and  the  Godhead,  the  person  of  Christ,  the  reconcilii- 
tion  bused  on  it,  the  idea  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  alike  in  their 
independence  and  mutual  rclatious,  mast  be  prepared  to  study  Htgcl 
And  make  his  faudamcntnl  and  canslnictivc  priuciplcs  their  oirn.         ^H 

It  wc  look  at  bis  chapters  on  ruligion  from  tlic  ataudpoint  of  bisto^^ 
they  mu>t  be  judged  of  very  unequal  worth.  They  arc,  for  the  most 
port,  without  critical  value.  The  best  is  certainly  hia  study  of  Helicn' 
ism.  Merc  he  was  ou  a  field  he  had  made  peculiarly  Lis  own;  and  the 
cjualities  that  make  his  "  jiistlietik"  and  *'  Geschichte  der  Philosophic" 
so  rich  and  auggestivt:  arc  here  seen  iu  fullest  exercise.  But  as 
regards  the  other  religions  be  was  too  deixiudeut  ou  secondary  sources 
to  speak  with  authority  or  to  be  (]UaUfied  to  handle  them  with  critical 
appreciation.  The  Brahmanism  be  described  was  but  >{odcm  Ilitida- 
tsm  on  its  speculative  side,  a  system  that  had  no  right  to  the  [tositioB 
and  place  he  assigned  it.  His  Buddhism  was  Llamaism  with  all  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  Buddhism  proper  simply  tlropped  out. 
But  if  wc  distinguish  philosophic  interpretation  from  critical  treatment, 
historical  and  literary,  then  nT  may  say  tbat  he  has  illumined  crery  rcligioa 
he  has  touched,  has  so  reached  its  inmost  spirit,  read  and  rendered  its 
eoeutial  meaning,  so  grasped  and  represented  its  intellectual  character- 
isticsj  as  to  have  made  it,  cvcu  to  special  scholars,  a  nobler  and  more 
intelligible  thiug.  And  higher  praise  than  this  no  one  who  deals  witli 
the  philosophy  of  religion  can  ever  cxjicct  to  receive  from  those  who 
concerned  with  the  history  of  religions. 

But   enough  bos  now  been  said   to  enable  lis  to  form  a  judgment  ' 
as  to  the  mcatiiug  am!  worth  of  Ilegcl'a  philosophy  of  religion.    It  is 
but  the   barest  justice  to   say  that  it  stands  conspicuously  above  all 
its  predecessors,  and  is,  all  things  coosidcrcd,  the  graudost  contributiim 
yet  made  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  wilh  vfliich    it  deals.     TTiere 
is    an    extraordinary    advance    as    regards    prior    philosophies    in    the 
notion   of  religion.     It   baa  ceased  to  be   a  provisional   and    more  or 
less  clumsy  expedient  for  teaching  raon  morality,  and  it  has   become 
permanent,  spiritual,  cteruiU,  the  esacntiol  condition  of  rational  progpca,  , 
the  goal   and  realization  of  the  highest  reason.     It  is   no  longcr^^H 
with  Schleicrmachcr,  defined  as  a  thing  so  lawless  and  individuij^^ 
to  feeling,  so  arbitrary  as  to  uatuiv,  so  isolated  and  amorphons  as  to 
form,  but  it  has  become  alike  in    man  and    history,  in   the   unit  and 
the  race,  a  thing  of  law  and  onler  that  miutt  l»e  realized   if   reason 
is  to    be  rational.     It  is  not    represented  as  an  object  of  suspicion,  a 
fictjtiuus  authority  whose  claims  must  be  denied,    whose  life   alnidged, 
whose  sphere  drcumscrihcd,  but  it  is  made  a  moat  bcueRocnt  force, 


•  Vet  M«  ibii*t  not  foret-t  that  it  wis  id  the  kIiooI  of  Hegel  that  px>d«rn  KtaaSfla 
cnlKimii,  Kli)(4  of  the  Old  TcaUmcDt  aail  tlie  Naw.  wu  bora.  As  n^iuds  tlic  *»»pt%  is 
rarttculiLr,  tsnly  jnaticv  w  mniiig  t«  be  d»ii«  to  VaUu. 
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only  rational  legislator  and  niliT,  crcatiug  in  society  the  be»t  morals,  in 
the  state  the  licst  idcalsj  in  history  the  greatest  and  most  rcsiUtful 
events.  No  one  can  doubt  that  vc  ha.vc  here  the  worthiest  couception 
of  religion  that  ha^  yet  come  from  the  side  of  philosophy.  It  is  an 
honest,  an  heroic  attempt  to  do  it  the  most  generous  justice.  Religion 
can  receive  honour  from  uo  syatem  that  leaves  it  a  mere  necident,  that 
does  not  build  it,  as  it  were,  into  the  constitution  of  the  universe:  And 
Hegel  did  this;  he  made  it  necessary  to  God,  irho  &»  absolute  spirit 
must  rcTcal  Himself,  and  can  do  so  only  as  related  to  spirits  and  reasons 
akin  to  His  own.  llcti^ou  divorced  from  authority  over  the  whole  man 
is  religion  degraded,  but  Ucgcl  made  it  an  authority  »o  uoiverMil  and 
absolute  that  the  liighctit  in  mau  could  be  reached  only  through  it  and 
in  it.  And  this  made  Uim  iu  an  entirely  now  way  able  to  appreciate  its 
matter,  its  truth,  and  iu  conduct,  its  heing  and  worth  in  history.  The 
distance  between  his  and  Le^sing's  or  Kaut's  presentation  of  the  place 
and  function  of  religion  in  history  ia  immense,  almost  immeasurable. 
Henlcr  was  nearer  Hcgcl,  more  like  au  anticipation  of  him  on  the 
historical  side.  But  if  the  philosopher  was  without  the  sunny  aud  genial 
spirit  of  the  preacher,  lie  hnd  n  glance  that  went  nearer  to  the  heart  of 
things,  and  a  hand  that  held  and  co-ordinated  into  system  and  aigniS- 
eauec  a  mightier  mass  of  materials.  Where  so  much  was  achieved,  it 
couU  only  be  the  falsest  criticism  that  would  deny  him  the  praise  that 
is  his  due. 

lint  pniiae  must  not  he  immingled  with  hlurae.  Wc  have  uccn  some 
of  the  cvila  of  tlic  rigid  and  violent  Hegelian  method.  Wc  must  now 
lo(^  at  some  of  the  other  deficiencies  in  his  philosophy.  His  notion  of 
religion  is  defective,  and  iu  almost  nil  its  elements.  There  arc  featurca 
in  his  ideas  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  worship  that  lie  peculiarly  open  to 
criticism.  But  let  us  limit  ourselves  to  his  notion  of  religiou  in  general. 
It  is  ouc-sided,  exnggentted,  emphasizes  too  exclusively  koowlcdgc, 
thought,  finds  no  sufRcient  room  for  emotion  and  conduct.  Hf^el's 
polemic  ngiiinat  Schleieroiacher  carried  him  too  far,  made  him  unjuat  to 
feeling,  prevented  him  from  seeing  that  it  was  as  necessary  to  religion 
as  thought,  that  there  could  be  uo  conception  of  the  good  and  loving 
without  admiration  and  love.  Then,  the  distinction  between  religion 
and  philosophy,  as  one  of  form  but  not  of  essence,  was  less  real  than 
it  seemed.  Struuss  soon  discovered  that  the  formal  was  an  essential 
diFercnce;  the  chauge  of  form  involved  a  change  of  matter,  the  trans- 
lation of  religious  Into  philosophical  ideas  was  a  trauc>latioa  of  ideas,  and 
not  simply  of  the  modes  in  which  they  were  represented  and  conceived. 
But  this  meant  that  the  Hegelian  notion  was  too  narrow,  did  not 
include  all  the  elements  necessary  to  its  subject.  Further,  as  the  notion 
was  inadequate,  its  explication  in  history  was  the  same ;  the  historical 
dialectic  was  neither  explicative  nor  exhaustive  of  the  ideas  csseutial  to 
religion.  He  failed  to  make  history  speak  the  language  of  his  system, 
failed  simply  because  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  he  made  to  do  so. 
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Ab  it  mu,  liiB  clas9ificatioii  was  oa  lio|>c1e8ely  inc()rmct  as 
Tiolstcd  Ijoth  historical  and  lo^cal  ui-dvr.  iiistoncul,  bccaoa 
jtcUotl  liim  to  |>iit  Ituclilliiitm  and  BrahnianUiit  before  the  n 
Fbtcuicia  ami  Kgr^it ;  lojcicalj  because  it  compelled  hini' 
religiona  so  ethically  superior  to  titosc  of  Syria,  aad  Circcoo  fl 
Confucius  and  Bi)d<lha  on  a  lower  plaoc.  Tlien,  bis  omiasiol 
remarkable  as  his  inconsistencies,  &s  witoices  his  fiailare  t<] 
scicntiBe  place  for  Islam,  wbtcb  be  oaght  to  have  dune  forhisi 
could  not  do  for  dinleetical  roa.'toiiK.  'ilicii,  bbt  cbamctcrizatioii 
jnost  ioaocurate  ;  bcbaschaructmurdbanlly  anyone  of  the  grcaj 
nligioiH  in  u  way  that  briugs  oat  ita  distinctirc  (quality  anJ 
hintonr,  tbougb  he  hiu  so  duiiu  it  as  to  make  each  tit  iuto  tit 
ought  to  occupy  in  tbc  cvoluliou  of  tbc  notion.  Oii  tbc  1 
may  say  that  Hcgcl  did  not  oonstmct  the  philosophy  of  r^ 
he  did  splendid  work  at  the  fouiidntioits,  drew  liuos  aud  laid  4 
ciples  thai  every  afler-builder  niit»t  gratcfidly  employ. 

Siucc  Hegel  the  pbilo»o^iy  of  religion  has  oiadc  Utile  progrf 

i{)cculntive  side,  the  gencralioii  that  stauds  bettrt-en  us  and  bt 

l»oii  eclectic  and  critical  rutlier  than  creative.      Vet  u  critical  t 

CTcr  pn}]>hctic  oud  preparatory  of  a  coustmcUvc,  and  manir  th| 

to  tUmif  thftt  the  creative  period  is  oomiug.      In  Gcmiauy  and) 

thought  on  our   subject    has    been    slnuigcly  unlike,  here    o] 

stnictive  while  agnostic^  there  more  critical  white  transcendent^ 

Ilegcl  came  Feucrbiich.     "Wirb  hira  religion  became  illusiou,  tUl 

of  iiiau   to  liimsrir,  of  the  bcnrt  to  it«clf,  through  itself 

another.      If  religion  is  coufiuod  to  iediog,  it  mast   bej 

tiling,   which    man    coutd    not    traD»ceiid — ei.baustcd    iu 

emotion,  made  i^rmancnt  by  the  emotion  being  objectified.  ^ 

illtieiou  is  not  only  worthless  for  a  rational  being,  it  is  ini«| 

especially  when  its  illusive  clmrnotcr  is  known.     So  to  explain, 

is  to  pa<^  a  terrible  sentence  on  man.      It  Is  to  deny  liiin  ratiiM 

the  past,  to  deprive  him  of  the  ideals  and  bodies  that  cheer  Uui' 

It  is  only  possible  where  man  despairs  of  tnitli,  boa  lust    faif 

ordered  aud  orderly  and  moral  uuivcr»c.      If  religion  be  illust^ 

con  be  no  philosophy  of  it,  for  philosophy  is  a  search  after  tlie  i 

true,  and  so  a  belief  in  wisdom  aud  iu  truth.      Ft-uerbnch  wm  tfal 

though  not  the  chronological  antecedent  of  Schoix^nkiiucr.     | 

highest  ideals  become  illusions,  bis  very  good  must  turn  iato  j 

thoroughly  earnest  Kcritticism  is  sure  to  become  a  pcssimicta.      ] 

can  fiud  iu  our  vorld  no  living  righteousness,  it  must  aeemi 

8CCI10  of  rampant  wrong,  a  scene  that  had  better  never  have  j 

now  oaly  possible   best  being  the  earliest  and  most  utter  o| 

preached  Schoi)enhau(>r,  aud,  though  lung  unheard,  his  voice  U  I 

a  living  voice  iu  Germauy.      His  disciple,  Voa  Hartmann,  pj 

little  philosophical,  but  he  hax  gri^at  social   and  political  iiD| 

speaks  to  au  extensive  and  extending  public.     Straus*  tl 
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him  by  sayiai?,  "  If  tlic  world  is  so  bail  tliat  it  had  better  ncrer  have  been, 
Hartruanu's  pltiltnopliy  ns  port  of  the  world  is  aUo  bad  and  had  better 
not  have  beon;  mtd  nowthnt  it  is,  the  h^t  thing  it  nan  do  i«to  ccftsc  to  be." 
But  this  is  poor  refutation.  To  deal  with  pfoaimism  we  mu*t  get  deeper 
into  tiie  coDceptioii  of  the  vorld  on  which  it  rests  ;  and  nothinf;  can  help 
m  to  get  there  like  the  philosophy  of  religion.  It  is  only  when  the 
hehefs,  the  trutlis,  that  live  in  the  heart  of  the  religious,  arc  resolved 
iuto  illusions,  that  the  world  becomes  the  home  of  victorious  evil,  the 
scene  of  vanquisheti  aiid  vuniahiaif  good.  To  find  a  true  philo«>|)liy  of 
ivligiou  is  to  vindicate  the  righteousness  of  thu  uuircriio,  tu  prove  tiiiit 
the  ideaU  which  have  helped  inau  to  live  his  best  are  the  ultimHte 
realities  of  the  spirit. 

The  initiii  aiguitii-'uuci;  of  liegcl  for  English  thought,  especially  oa 
regards  our  present  subject,  lies  ia  his  uulikcucsa  to  it  and  immense 
HevAtion  above  it.  What  here  passes  for  a  philosophy  of  religion  is  .1 
theory  a«  to  the  origin  and  gron-tii  of  savage  superstitious,  based 
apparently  on  the  study  nf  so-called  primitive  peoples,  but  realty  evolved 
from  a  would-bs  scientific  consciousness,  working  in  the  most  rigidly 
apriori  method.  The  chnrncteristic  of  Kegel,  on  the  other  hand,  wa« 
to  have  his  feat  firmly  planted  on  fact,  stadying  minutely  and  comprc- 
Iten^ivcly  man  in  history,  interpreting  htm,  indeed,  through  his  uwu 
plkilosophy,  but  not  till  ho  had  done  his  beat  to  know  him  as  he  had 
been  and  oetunlly  was.  The  popular  English  notiou  of  HugcL  is  that 
he  was  a  transcendental  drt-amiT  with  thL-  utmost  scorn  of  hard  realities ; 
hut,  like  moNt  popular  notions  on  such  matters,  it  is  ludicrous  as  well  as 
fulac.  The  late  (rcorgo  Henry  Lewes,  in  Im  clever  but  shallow  way, 
described  the  typical  German  thinker  b»  evolving  the  dcsfriplion  of  a 
camel  from  his  owii  consciousness,  while  the  typical  Jjnglishman 
described  it  only  after  the  minutest  study  of  its  natural  history.  But 
what  he  meant  was  almost  the  etact  reverse  of  the  truth,  AVhat 
chaiacteriies  the  German  is  his  patient,  minute,  exhaustive  stndy  of  fael ; 
he  pursues  it  with  a  passion,  an  unwcar^'ing  enthusiasm  as  rare  aa  it  is 
beautiful.  And  Hegel  was  no  exception.  He  did  not  allow  his 
philosophy  to  blind  him  to  realities ;  he  faced  facts  with  the  heroic 
patience  and  courage  of  a  Germau  scholar,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
speculate  about  religion  till  he  had  mastered  the  history  of  the  religions. 
But  in  the  elevatiou  of  -standpoint  aud  idea,  even  more  than  tu  his  zeal 
for  knowledge,  he  stands  on  our  question  distinguished  from  the  Engliah 
philosophy  nf  to-day.  In  Hegel  we  breathe  another  atmosphere,  find  a 
Buhlimer  and  brawnier  schwd  of  thought.  There  ia  uo  more  depress- 
ing or  humiliating  study  than  the  study  of  a  system  that  resolves  moa's 
highest  beliefs,  uohlcst  ideals,  and  dirinest  hopes  into  the  nightmovc 
horrors  or  confused  dreams  of  a  gorged  savage,  hut  no  study  more  in- 
spiring  and  exalting  than  the  study  of  a  system  which  sees  in  these  beliefs, 
ideals,  and  hopr^,  even  in  their  grossest  forms,  the  movements  of  au 
eternal  reason,  the  logical  and  evolutional  action  of  thought.  He  who 
■         TOL.  XLI.  3  Y 
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reaches  tins  standpoiut  will  find  the  words  of  him  we  have 
trying  to  interpret  simple  aobernesa  and  truth.  "In  the 
religion  the  spirit  dishurdens  itself  of  all  finitude  and  wins  i 
and  deliverance;  for  here  it  stands  related,  no  more  to  the  fc 
limited,  but  to  the  unlimited  and  inHirite,  and  this  is  an  inl 
tion/  one  of  freedom  and  no  more  of  dependence.  This  r 
freedom,  defined  aa  feeling,  is  the  enjoyment  which  we  nami 
ness,  but,  deHned  aa  activity,  it  only  serves  to  manifest  it 
of  God  and  reveal  His  glory.  And  so  the  man  who  stan( 
relation  is  no  more  concerned  about  himself,  his  own 
and  vanities,  but  simply  about  the  absolute  end  or  purj 
peoples  know  that  the  religious  consciousness  is  that  wherein 
sess  the  truth,  and  they  have  ever  regarded  religion  as  their  tn 
and  the  Sabbath  of  their  lives.  What  awakens  doubt  and  ai 
sorrow,  care,  all  limited  and  fleeting  interests,  we  leave  behii 
shores  of  time ;  and  just  as  on  the  highest  peak  of  a  moi 
above  the  narrow  and  circumscribed  plain,  we  placidly  survey 
scape  and  the  distant  world,  so  man,  with  open  spiritual 
above  the  hard  pressure  of  reality,  contemplates  it  as  but  an  a] 
which,  reflected  in  this  pure  region  only  in  the  beams  of  tht 
snn,  has  its  shadows,  distinctions,  and  lights  softened  and  si 
an  eternal  calm,'^ 

A.  M.  Fai 
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HENRI    HEINE: 


A  FAMILY  PORTRAIT. 


TIIKRE  are  some  names  in  t]ie  world  of  literature  aud  art  which 
always,  it  would  lie  difficult  to  say  why,  cxcrcUc  a  c«rtain  fiiscina- 
tioii  oyer  us.  They  do  not  invariably  bcloug  to  the  greatest  men,  or  even 
to  the  greatest  gcuiiues,  but  generally  to  those  who  have  "  plus  que 
poreonna  i'eaprit  dc  tout  le  moudc;"  those  who  will  tell  us  of  our  every- 
day jovB  and  sorrows  in  simple  pathetic  language,  who  will  sing  to  us 
of  "  love  and  faith  nnd  truth'"  in  words  which  we  nro  not  obliged  to 
change  our  intellectual  position  to  understand.  We  rend  oucof  llciue's 
songs,  and  feel  that  he  cchoe»  our  lightest  as  well  as  our  deepest 
thonghta  in  language  so  exquiaite  and  melodious  that  we  take  the  poet 
to  our  heart  at  once,  and  make  a  friend  and  companion  of  him.  Gcntz 
said  the  "  Buch  dcr  Liedcr"  gave  him  an  Indian  summer  of  plcaauru 
and  passion,  and  how  few  of  us  can  read  unmoved  the  "  Sphinx"  poem 
or  the  "  l*ilgrimage  to  Kevlaar!"  There  is  also  a  strong  poetic  in- 
terest shed  around  everything  Heine  wrnte  by  the  lind  circumstances 
of  the  seven  years  of  suffering  which  he  passed  on  hia  "  mattres-T^grare" 
in  Paris,  blind,  his  Imck  hcnt  and  twisted,  his  body  wasted  away,  his 
l^s  and  anus  paralysed, — he,  who  had  bo  loved  the  "  sunshine,  the  aong 
of  the  birds,  and  the  mstiiug  of  the  trees,"  Oft«n  when  wc  arc  tempted 
to  judge  him  harshly,  our  resentment  changes  into  tender  pity,  and, 
although  wc  dejirucute  the  humourist  who  lashes  his  enemies  with  the 
sharpest  invectives,  wc  cannot  help  smiling  when  he  turns  the  same 
weapons  agaiust  himself  and  makes  his  own  aufierings  a  subject  to 
exercise  his  wit  upon. 

Heine  has  left  a  blemished  name  :  Corlylc,  in  his  "Reminisceuces,"  calls 
him  "  that  blackguard"  Heine,  and  many  talk  of  him  as  an  accursed 
creature;  but  perhaps  those  who  judge  him  have  a  great  deal  of  tliat 
bitterness  shut  up  within  their  breasts  which   Heine,  unfortunately  for 
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himself,  gave  to  the  vorUl.  He  was  "  prodigui  of  bis 
bcaltb,  ojitl,  above  all,  of  his  genius,"  and  threw  him&clf  is| 
quftrrcl  irith  childish  impetuosity,  and  into  every  enjoyment  « 
rapture  of  Hvipg  which  caused  him  to  make  shipwreck  of  1 
happiness.  The  whole  tragedv  of  life  lies  iu  the  contrast  beti 
youDg  poet  watching  thc"BUDri8e  and  tlie  mists  floating  an 
the  hilUidc"  iu  the  Harz  mountaius,  arid  the  poor  poet  Ayxa\ 
Biiguiali,  chained  Fronictbcus-like  to  a  rock,  whilst  despair  gtia; 
his  soul.  "  Silence !  ftilencc,  nil  tou  pTattIer»,  not  one  of  you  * 
bis  woundi,  or  brent  his  fetters."  ' 

Germany,  France,  England,  and  America  have  eocb  in  n 
their  memorial  wreath  on  the  grave  of  the  great  pnct,  and  ni 
comes  forward  modestly  with  hers — Italy,  which,  more  than  a) 
place,  iojarcd  his  health,  but  for  which  he  always  entertained'  i 
mystic  tendcmcsB.  "  During  my  sojourn  there,  iotoxieatcd  ^ 
and  joy,  1  shouted  aloud  on  the  tops  of  the  Apennines,  and  I 
of  great  aud  wondrous  actions."  The  tribute  bronght  from  i 
of  Dautc  aud  Petrarch  is  a  little  volume  wbich  api>cared  at  B 
tlic  June  of  last  year,  and  is  written  by  Heine's  uicce,  Maria  1 
Heine,  rriucipcssa  delta  Hocca.  It  is  not  compiled  la  tbel 
literary  style ;  and  we  arc  nfraid  that,  instead  of  rcetifyiuf:  biof| 
errors  that  bare  already  hecu  made,  the  authoress  will  add  a  fj 
of  her  own.  But  it  contains  various  reminiscences  of  the  pti4{ 
were  transmitted  fo  her  by  her  srnndmother  and  her  mother  'I 
«ister)  J  and  there  is  a  certain  freshness  mid  simplicity  in  her 
of  relating  what  she  has  heard  which  makes  them  interesting' 
who  admire  the  poet.  ' 

Heine  had  two  brothers  and  only  one  sister,  in  spite  of  Mr.  S 
vague  talk  about  Heine's  tisiera.     She  is  the  "Lotte"  aod  "'. 
to  whom  he  addressed  that  exquisite  "  Idyll" — 

"MyehlU.  we  tv)l>w«rec>lIilllfCB,— 
Tu'U  obildrvii  liri^lit  nud  jp}; 
Wt  crept  into  tlie  hm-b<nuw. 
And  liid  bcneatli  the  kty.'* 

This  lady  is  now  eevcuty-eight  years  of  age,  and  bos  a  great 
her  brother's  briUiaucy  and  clet-cmcss,  and  was  much  beloved] 
Ihc  "  New  Spring"  was  dedicated  to  her,  and  he  often  submi 
compositions  to  her  censorship  before  publication.  The  foUo] 
a  few  lines  written  hy  Heine,  while  stilt  a  boy,  ia  an  album  vl 
possesses,  aud  which  sbe  has  shown  her  daaghtei : — 


im  vj 


"  Vk'e  can  divjtle  peoiile  iufo  two  categories  :  first,  thosewlio  love  ns^ 
those  who  frei)nffnlly  anci  loudly  assert  that  they  lore  ns.  I,  my  Ae*T ! 
can  be  placed  ia  the  first  category.      I  Ioy«  you  vtay  much,  but  I   i 

you  eo.  "  Your  broUiiai, 

**DU(»cWor(,  June  SO,  1827." 
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Wlicn  she  was  engagctl  to  be  married  to  Emtxlnti,  the  only  advice 
Heine  ga%-c  her  was  to  listen  with  respectful  attentiwu  to  ber  husband's 
Iioems,  and  to  praise  his  bad  verses  if  slio  wished  to  avoid  raatiimonial 
unliappiacss  and  perhaps  a  separation: — 

"  t'ntl  Inbtt  ^u  mEiuo  Venon  nicfat, 
1am  icli  niith  vou  djr  KboiJou." 

Heine,  the  Princess  t^lts  ua^  was  bom  OQ  the  1st  of  January,  1800,  a 
fact  which  always  made  him  laugliiiigly  declare  that  he  was  tlie  tirst  man  of 
the  century.  "My  grandmother/' she  adds,  "always  stated  that  he  wu 
born  on  the  13th  of  December,  1709,  but  her  reason  for  doing  so  was  that 
he  might  ahtniu  udmiasion  into  the  higher  classes  of  the  (rymnasium  at 
Diisscldorf,  where  no  hoy  was  received  under  twelve  yearn  of  age.'' 
Heine  had  far  more  than  the  necessary  knowledge;  it  was  therefore, 
perhaps,  a  pardonable  inaccuracy.  At  the  age  of  two  bta  mother  taught 
him  his  letters,  by  drawing  them  on  the  polished  front  of  the  stove  with 
a  piece  of  chalk,  and,  when  be  was  four,  she  placed  him  iu  a  girls* 
school,  the  directress  of  which  was  an  old  maid  of  about  fifty.  The 
boy  learut  with  the  greatest  facility,  but  his  rcstlc&sness  and  shfu-p 
answers  were  continually  getting  him  into  disgrace.  He  took  a  hatred 
to  the  schoolmistrcMj  and  was  delighted  when  he  could  tind  aa 
opportunity  of  annoying  ber.  He  told  his  mster  that  one  day  the  old 
woman  left  a  tumbler  of  milk  on  the  table,  and  he,  seeing  no  one 
looking,  emptied  into  it  nil  the  ink  out  of  an  ink-bottle  staading 
ud  then  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  as  if  nothing 
'"happened.  Another  time  he  filled  her  snuff-box  full  of  sand,  and 
Trhen  she  asked  him  why  he  had  doue  it,  he  anawercd,  "  Because  I 
hate  you !" 

Aladamc  Embden  has  told  her  daughter  many  of  her  and  Heinrich'a 
escapades.  When  he  was  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  she  six,  they 
used  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  before  any  one  else  was  about, 
and  amuse  thcmsclrc-''  hy  finding  rhijmt$.  One  day,  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts,  the  little  givl  could  not  succeed  in  thinking  of  a  w«rd,  so  she  turned 
to  her  brother  aad  said,  "  It  aecms  to  me  this  ia  much  easier  for  yoa 
than  for  me.  I  have  to  consider  for  a  long  time  before  anything  comes, 
wlicrcas  you  find  one  at  once.  Let  us  play  auolher  game.  I  will  pre- 
tend to  be  a  fairy,  and  wa  will  build  a  tower  in  which  I  can  sit  down, 
while  you  remain  outside  and  invent  verses  and  sing  tlicm  to  me." 

The  two  childitn  set  about  constructing  the  tower.  In  the  stablo 
stood  many  empty  cwc».  They  worked  away,  placing  ouc  ou  top  of  the 
other,  until  they  had  reached  an  altitude  of  about  ten  feet ;  the  little 
girl  then  aciamblcd  up  to  the  top  case,  jumped  in,  and  disappeared,  the 
sides  of  Ihc  case  being  higher  than  her  small  perwu.  Losing  sight  of 
her,  Hcinrich  became  frightened,  and  r.in  into  the  house  calling  for 
belp;  whilst  the  child,  wishing  to  get  out  herself,  fell  the  cases  swaying 
beucatli  her,  and  became  very  frightened.  To  make  matters  worse,  she 
had  her  new  dress  on,  which  was  torn  to  pieces  iu  the  nxilie.     There 
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slic  waa  found  lying  when  the  scrvantA  csxac,  soHbing 
trcmbliiig  at  the  (junishmcnt  abc  felt  haofiug  over  bcr. 
howercr,  \iy  tlie  despairing  cries  and  tears  of  ber  brother,  ■] 
called  out,  "  I  am  alive,  but  my  dresi)  U  torn!"  It  was  aU; 
considerable  difficulty  to  extritate  bur  from  ber  fairy  tower.  I 
genuine  deligbt  Roftened  ihe  bcart«  of  tbe  irate  serrantjij  and 
dren  C8caj>cd  vritli  a  wvcrc  reprimand.  "  Onl^r  two  months  1 
dc&tljf"  bifl  niece  adtlH,  "  be  referred  to  tliis  incident,  and  to] 
bad  not  forgotten,  altbougb  forty-iiiz  yc&rs  bod  paued,  the  int«i 
experienced  at  that  moment." 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  as  much  the  companj 
brothers  as  of  bis  sister :  to  her  he  was  ever  gentle  and  loving 
course  with  tiiem  he  could  not  reaiul  indulging  id  tliose  sarcasHJ 
which  made  him  so  ft^'arcd  and  disliked.  One  day  his  brother" 
who  was  editor  of  the  Premdmblatl,  eame  to  call  on  Hecoe ' 
Tbc  poet]  already  famous  in  the  literary  world,  showed  bim  so^ 
new  poems,  upon  which  (justavc  offered  to  make  tUcm  knoTnll 
t]ie  medium  of  the  Frenuleitblait.  Uctnrich,  taken  by  aurpriM 
at  his  brother  for  an  iiisliiut  with  lalf-Bbut  eye*,  a  favourite  tn 
when  he  meditated  a  malicious  speech,  and  then  said,  with  an 
greatest  simplicity  and  humility, "  Ah,  yes !  I  diil  not  tbink  of 
That  ia  an  cs^cellcot  idea.  Through  the  medium  of  your 
1  may  yet  become  famom." 

lie  and  his  brother  Max,  when  boys,  used  to  amu&othcmselv< 
rival  hexameters  and  ]x;ulaineters  in  Gcrpiau,  and  wc  all  in 
Heine's  drenm  of  the  unhappy  hexameter  limping  to  b\a  bed 
feet,  and  appealing  to  him  by  its  classic  rights  to  give  hina 
foot.  One  day  Max  read  atond  to  Hciuc  some  venes  u(  bis  q 
pontiou;  the  }attcr  shook  hin  head  sadly  and  said,  "  Vou  ha 
atiek  to  pros^  Max ;  it  ia  ijoite  misfortune  enough  for  the  jj 
Lave  one  poet."  Another  day  when  be  was  out  walking  with' 
brotbcn^  stopped  to  look  at  a  spider's  web,  in  which  a  lai^  i^ 
caught  hiii  lictim.  "  Observe,"  Heine  said,  poitttiug  to  tb«  ^ 
blood  had  just  Iieen  sucked  by  tbe  5pider ;  "  that  happens  to  aS 
the  world :  the  spider  is  a  type  of  society,  its  web  is  the  fah 
that  lead  us  away;  but  the  wise  man  does  this;"  and,  rainng  ] 
he  destroyed  the  web.  Tbc  spider  fell.  Max  wisbol  to  put^ 
on  it.  "Ijeave  it,"  said  Heiorich;  "it  is  enough  to  hare 
work  of  the  enemy." 

For  his  mother  Heine  always  cherished  the  truest 
affection.  From  what  previous  biographers  have  told  na,  ii| 
what  we  now  read  in  her  granddaughter's  pages,  wc  see  ber — Ij 
,  of  the  mothers  of  great  men — to  have  be«n  a  most  snpmor 
Of  hh  father  ne  hear  little ;  the  mother  scceqs  to  have  had  tli 
charge  of  the  education  of  ber  children,  and,  tn  spite  of  her  lei 
have  been  looked  up  to  and  reepectod  by  all  of  them.     She  ha^ 
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dctil  of  literary  aud  artistic  taste,  aud  hodj  crcu  as  a  girtj  Icarnal 
secretly  to  play  the  llute;  it  was  tbii,  iudetxl,  that  first  attracted 
Samaon  Heine's  attctitiou,  and  induced  bim  to  fall  in  lore  witli  her. 
The  writer  of  thcac  Memoirs  says  thnt  licr  mother  Tcmcmbcrcil  hearing 
the  old  lady  frequently  play  ducts  with  her  youngest  sou,  Gustave. 

One  of  tlic  nioat  touching  cireumstaaces  connected  with  the  last 
illness  of  Hcinrich  Heine  was  his  dread  that  Us  mother  should  hear  of  it. 
MeissucT  tells  tu  how  he  entered  Heine's  room  one  day,  and  found  him 
writing  to  the  old  lady,  then  howed  down  and  cnfccbted  with  sorrow  and 
care.  "  Do  you  write  to  her  often?"  asked  Mcisaner.  "  Regularly  every 
month."  "  How  unhappy  she  tnuat  be  at  your  condition !"  '*  At  my 
condition,"  answered  Heine;  "she  knows  nothing  about  it.  My  mother 
bcUcTcs  nic  to  he  iis  veil  and  sound  a«  I  was  when  I  last  saw  bur.  She 
is  old,  and  reads  uo  uewspapers,  and  has  no  friends  to  tell  her.  I  write 
to  her  as  cheerfully  aa  I  can^  about  my  wife  and  my  happy  life.  If 
she  remarks  that  the  signature  only  is  mine,  I  explain  by  telling  her 
that  I  have  jmins  in  my  eyes,  which  will  souu  pass  off.  And  so  she  is 
happy.  And,  indeed,  no  mother  would  believe  that  a  son  could  be  as 
sick  and  wretched  as  I  am."  And  no  he  closed  bis  letter  full  of  bright- 
ness and  aScctcd  chcerfulnes.s,  and  sent  it  to  the  post. 

The  motlier  survived  her  eon^  and  lived  to  be  eighty  years  of  Bge. 
One  of  the  simplest  and  most  pathetic  poems  Heine  ever  wrote  wa* 
addi-caaed  to  her — 

"  In  v*in  dolasioa  from  tby  tida  I  wa\. 
To  wuidcr  rottlanlv  Uic  wholn  wtuld  roimd. 
And  BOO  if  laie  coahl  aayviticro  1>«  found. 
Ti;  c«iu)iicc  \oTQ  \>j  lorn  wu  my  iiit«ot— 
1  auMgbt  lov*  vtvy^Kham  »t  «v«rj  gat« 
I  ■trMeh'd  mf  kindi  ant  with  a  grieving  il^li, 
And  begged  a  Uttls  love  for  ohon^. 
But  inoStliigly  Uwr  oaly  ol&r'd  liate  1 
V«B  ever,  ever  ■tUI  for  lore  1  KPOgliG, 


Ami  fouBi  it  uowhoro  I    Tb^  witb  Borrow  banjitit 

.  wew  bi 
TLer*  ab  toe  tlireabold  I  eii^oiintered  tb«s  I 


And' 


'  buaonii  Iu)m«w»id  I  retum'il. 


■dl; 


And  Bkiciiut  in  thy  tearftU  «yci  I  ■«« 

That  lovo  fur  vhiufa  luy  lie&rt  lud  alwaji  ycara'd." 

At  ten  years  of  age;  the  Princess  tella  lis,  Heine  showed  tbe  first 

spark  of  Htcniry  imnginatton.    Ifcr  mother  was  attending  a  girU'  school, 

directed  by  uun»,  who  employed  professors  to  give  lessous  to  their  pupiU. 

"  One  of  them,  Professor  fi ,  related  a  story  to  them  one  day,  which 

they  were  to  write  as  a  theme  from  memory.     By  the  time  she  leached 

home,  the  littlo  girl  found  she  had  forgotten  the  whole  of  the  story, 

and  confessed  as  much  to  her  brother,  with  tears.      'Never  mind,'  lie 

Baid;  '  try  to  remember  all  you  can — I'll  patch  it  up  for  you.'     An 

hour  afterwards  he  returned  with  the  composition  completed,  and  my 

mother,  delighted  at  having  got  off  so  eauly,  did  not  even  take  the 

trouble  to  read  it.     Tlic  following  day  she  presented  her  copy-book 

along  with  that  of  lier  companions ;  they  were  generally  returned  im* 

mediately  by  the  professor,  with  a  mark  of  approbation  or  disapprobation, 

but  tbis  time  he  kept  it,  and,  sending  for  her  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 
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asked,  *  Who  wiotr  yonr  ntory?'    Ill   her  fright  she  answered,  '  I  did 
'  Tell  me  (lie  truth,'   was  hi»  reply;    'I    will   uot  pauisb    you.      AVI 
■wrote  it  ?'     My  mother  then  felt  obliged  to  confeas  tlie  truth.     *  It  is 
a  ch^'d'tsvvre,'  replied  tlic  mftstcr ;  and  he  read  ahmd  the  aton,*,  whicb 
■was  of  the  most   sensational  description.     The  children    l^ghed  and 
cried  with  excitement  a»  they  heard  it."     Tlicrc  is  somctliing  very  condlH 
iu  the  rrtifeasor  coming  to  his  mother  after  thi»  incident    and  recoa^^ 
mending  her,  in  consequence  of  tlie  boy's  Ki'eat  iDtcUigcncc,  to  make 
hiiu  leuni  theology,  uud  put  him  into  the  Church.     "  lie  will  booome 
a  cardinal  at  Icaat!"  s»id  thcfforthy  man-     His  opiniou  would   harfiji 
have  been  eiiciorscd  by  the  French  ahhe,  who  was  his  tutor,   and  whi 
accoriling   to    Heine's  own  account,  wanted  to  gel  from  lum   thai 
religion  \%  French  for  der  Glaube.     "  Six  timca  did  he  ask    the  que 
tion,  '  Henri,  what   is  iter  Glaube  in  French?'    uud    each  time    with   a 
huntt  of  tc&ra  did  2  aoBwcr,  '  It  is  h  cridU.'      At  the  serenth  time, 
the  enraged  qucationcr  screamed  out, '  It  is   h    reli^icn,'  and  a  rat^_ 
of  blows  descended  upon  mo."  ^^ 

At  twelve  Heine  began  to  write  poetry,  and  hi^  niece  t«lls  na  that  ht     ' 
got  into  the  habit  of  Bitting  up  at  night  working.    Having  no  lire  in  hi* 
room,  he  made  himself  very  ill  once  or  twice,  until  Uc  at  last  procaicd  a 
woollen  cap  and  fur  coat  to  protect  himself  agaiaat  tho  cold.      Tke  old 
family  cook  provided  him  with  candles,  and  when  ahc  refused  to  gii 
him  any  more,  he  fintt  of  all  tried  to  coax  them  out  of  her,  but  fiat 
these  means  ineffectual,  he  flew  into  a  passion,  and  gave  her  a  piece 
his  mind.      She   immediately  went   and  complained  to  his  father,  iD^ 
forming  him  that  his  children  were  badly  brought  up,  aud  had  a  painful 
facility  in  iming  bad  CKpressioiis.     She  also  relates  another  epivodc  of 
Heine's  youth,  which,  at  the  time,  made  quite  a  sensation  at  Duaseldo^U 
Oae  day,  whf^u  there  was  a  fuir  goiug  ou  iu  the  town,  »U  the  MrvaM^| 
received  permission  to  go  out,  and  the  children  remained  at  home  in 
charge  of  their  mother  and  an  old  deaf  nurse.      Aladame  Heine  w^ 
relating  fairy  ittories  to  the  nhildrcn,  when  suddenly  a  great  light  tlafihl 
out,  and  they  saw  flames  is&uing  from  tlie  windows  of  a  liouse  cloie 
in  whicli  were  Inrgc  granaries.     In  a  moment  they  were  all  in  the  at 
and  gave  the  tilarm;  thanks  to  tlrcir  promptitude  the  fire  wrb  soon     _ 
tinguishcd,  but  when  the  mother  and  her  children  returned  home  thej 
found  the  door  shut,  having  forgotten,  in  their  hurry,  to  fasten  it  Ufi^^^ 
and  It  was  impossible  tu  make  the  deaf  nurse  hear  the  bcU.       Heinrij^^ 
pointed  to  the  open  door  of  the  stable,  and  suggested  their  eutrauoe  that 
nay.      A.  large  travelling  carriage  stood  there,  covered  with  hollaad ;  U^^ 
passing  close  to  it,  Hcinricli  saw  that  a  man  was  bidden  undcruca4|^| 
He  did  not  utter  a  word,  or  make  a  sound,  but,  turning  carelcsely,  said 
to  his  mother, "  I  will  return  in  a  moment,  I  am  only  going  close  by 
fetch  tlic  handkerchief  that  I  left  there."     His  mother,  who  suspect 
nothing,  remonstrated  with  bim,  but  he  rushed  off,  and  told  the  ncii 
boura  what  he  had  seen.     They  all  collected,  entered  the  stable 
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body,  niij  dragged  tho  man,  who  was  anncd  wiili  a  long  knife,  out  of 
his  hilling  jilatw.  He  turned  uut  lo  Ijc  an  escaped  coiivijt,  aud  as  he 
walked  avray  iu  charge  of  tbe  jiolicc,  be  turued  to  the  child,  aud  said, 
"  Ileinembci' !  wherever  I  ujcct  you,  little  nrrctch,  I  wilt  itill  you." 
Many  years  (lasstd,  whea  ouc  (lay  Heine,  wlio  was  studying  at  Bonn, 
made  aa  expedition  to  Aquis^aua,  in  company  with  other  students,  to 
be  present  at  tbe  oxecittion  of  a  murderer.  One  of  hix  friends,  who 
dabblett  in  phrenology,  obtained  permission  to  sec  the  prisoner  and  make 
scientific  oxpcrimciits  on  him.  Ur^d  by  curiosity,  Heinrich  went  %Tith 
biro,  but  directly  he  saw  the  man  he  could  not  refrain  from  an  cxclama* 
iion  of  surpriac,  for  he  recognized  the  culprit  he  had  caused  to  be 
arrested  years  before.  Next  day  he  was  prcaciit  at  the  execution,  and 
he  often  declared  that,  before  he  died,  the  wretched  crcatorc  cast  a 
tcrribio  gluucc  of  rage  and  despair  at  him.  Vk'e  eau  imagine  the  im- 
presBion  this  event  would  make  on  a  seusilivo  nature  like  Ueiac's. 

Our  authoress  throws  some  light  on  the  love  affair  between  Heine 
aod  Ilia  cousin  Amelia,  and  dcprirca  it  of  a  great  deal  of  its.  romance. 
She  ftlwuys  heard  her  mutliur  isay  Ibut  Amelia  lorcd  Heinrich,  and  ho 
woald  have  married  her  if  his  udccrt&iu  position  aud  the  uupropitions 
atate  of  his  financeii  liikd  permitted  of  his  doing  so.  There  was,  however, 
very  little  breaking  of  henrts. 


he  Nugs — 


"It  iaftu  oil,  old sturjr," 

"  Bat  itill  1c««p«  over  n«w. 
And  thoM  to  whcoi  it  tiAfiMOi, 
Thwr  h«ut  it  brcxkg  iu  tmt." 


Eat,  instead  of  ''brc^aking  his  heart  in  two/'  Heine  was  6oon  one  of 
the  gayest  of  the  gay  among  the  students  at  Bonn.  It  was  only  at  a 
later  period  that  be  made  her  thccontral  figure  of  the  "Lyrical  Intermezzo" 
— the  Bong«  of  which  have  since  become  household  words  in  Germany. 
The  poet  often  said  himself  that  the  only  Qoroquited  love  of  hit  life  waa 
hia  lore  for  his  country.  '  "  n  ,.     .  i-i  ,  . 

His  niece  touches  also  on  the  origin  of  tbe  exqnisito  lines,  "  Da  btst 
wie  einc  Blume."  They  were  written  to  a  Polish  Jewess — Miriam 
by  name — whom  he  found  one  day  "  unter  den  Linden,"  sitting  on  a 
seat  crying.  Her  father  and  she  had  come  from  Guckcu  to  Berlin, 
hoping  to  Snd  employment,  and  had  been  robbed  uf  ever^'tbing;  grief  bad 
killed  her  father,  and  she  was  left  nlone  in  the  world.  Heine  imme- 
diately tocrft  her  to  his  friend,  llahnl  ron  Knse,  who  received  her  into  her 
house  and  got  up  a  subscription  for  her.  Later,  however,  Rabel's  fears 
l>ocame  arou!>cil  by  Heine's  pronounced  attention  to  her  beautiful 
proUgfCf  &nd  she  made  up  her  mind  to  ecnd  Minam  back  to  Guoacn, 
vherc  she  married  a  former  lover.  Heine  paid  the  newly-married  couple 
a  visit  iu  their  new  home  some  months  later,  and  it  waa  ou  his  departure 
that  he  uToto  his  celebrated  poem. 

Iu  1819  Heine  went  to  tbe  University  at  Bonn,  aud  here  he  ciliibitcd 
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all  the  bad  and  all  tbe  good  quliticH  usn&ny 
atiwleats.  He  waa  extravs^vit  in  his  espcnditnra, 
giriag  to  anr  of  his  comrades  who  needed  help.  He  waar 
aUending  the  leetiuvs  neceattry  xa  Gt  him  for  his  intended^ 
but  aBndnota  in  his  Ktndr  of  the  languages  and  literatiut 
oonnbria.  Heine  vat  eitretaelT  particular  ahoat  hii  drea 
TcU  koovn  in  Boon  as  a  daadr.  Hb  dothes  were  always  | 
tng  In  the  laal  faafaioB.  and  Ida  fhUa  and  tncea  folded  U 
with  exeeptiooil  daiBttMSL.  He  was  of  nedinin  heigli 
ieatorea  «s»  of  a  noble  and,  at  the  aane  time,  genUe  cast. 
was  haowB,  Ua  eve*  hinp,  with  deepfy  marted  eyebrows,  wfal 
■ul  faB,  and  n  aaicaaiie  isiile  alwayn  horcied  round  tba 
he  int  «ca£  to  4e  Vwmttmxj  he  had  a  black  rdvct  caot.1 
«H  «««  <wt,  he  ofdcnd  «  Use  ooe^  and  promised  his  bar 
1m  the  hfack  ooe,  which  genenflT  hne;  ontaide  in  the  pal 
tte  ^  afpoiBted  the  tailor  broe^  tbe  new  mit,  nud  hv 
fheeeftfteold  one.  The  baalKr  came  later,  and  as  he 
IfciMieh  aajd  to  biro,  "  Yoa  can  take  the  coat  I  spoke  to  jroi 
ii  hanpi^  np  in  the  powuige."  The  barber  departed,  with  p| 
«ad  thanks,  carrying  awaj  tbe  nueapecled  gift  with  him.  \ 
Itewd  to  drcBS,  but  what  was  bia  wiquMe  vbcn  be  came  t(i 
■ew  Uiic  ront  to  find  it  nowhere!  When ai  last  the  truth  dj 
luni,  be  only  s&i<l  with  his  ufrual  Mmeluiajue,  "  Ihc  barber 
lo-daj',"  and  put  on  the  old  coat.  Froni  that  time  it  rcraaj 
tng  in  the  family — "  The  barber  is  in  luck  to-day"  indicatil 
wbo  came  iu  for  an  nndoaerred  atn^e  of  good  Indc.  A 

Wc  all  of  na  remember  Fldne'a  arautiiig  account  of  h] 
with  Goctbc  at  Weimar.  "  When  I  visited  him  at  Wdmaii 
iu  front  of  him,  I  looked  involuntarily  to  one  side,  expecting 
eagle  there  with  the  thunderbolt  in  ita  beak.  I  was  on.  4 
apcafcing  Greek  to  him,  bnt  I  obserred  that  he  apoke  Get 
tolil  him  in  German  that  the  plums  on  the  road  betwec] 
Weimar  had  n  very  fine  taste.  I  had,  during  bo  many  wii 
lain  thinking  and  thinking  of  the  rangnifieent  and  profcm^ 
would  say  to  Goctlic  somt;  day;  and  when  at  last  I  naw  hid 
observatiou  I  made  was  that  the  Saxon  plums  had  a  reiy  fin 
Goctbc  smiled."  His  niece  makca  an  addiliou  to  this  accoud 
iiSj  thnt  the  two  poets  spoke  about  the  weather,  and  d 
iiidiflerent  things,  until  Goethe  suddenly  iutenrtiptcd  hia  gol 
ingj  "  What  work  arc  you  doing  at  this  moment  ?"  '*  Fnustjl 
the  young  poet,  quickly.  Tbe  second  volume  erf  Goethe's  *') 
not  yet  been  published.  Struck  by  the  answer,  the  Wcii| 
put  on  his  moat  gtMUlikc  air,  luid  replied  haughtily,  "  Have  jl 
iness  at  Wcimnr,  Hcrr  Heine?"  "  Having  parsed  the 
onr  house  all  my  business  in  this  city  is  finished,"  and 
ri  took  his  leave. 


HESiU   HEINE. 


AUliough  fonil  of  society  and  communion  witL  superior  people,  lleino 
was  tickic  and  chaiigeable  sa  a  child  in  his  intercourse  with  ercrydaj 
acquaintances  and  friends,  aud  it  was  this  quality  more  than  any 
other  which  caused  such  hnnl  thiti^n  to  be  said  of  him.  Mis 
nster  gave  a  party  odcc  while  he  wan  nt  Hamburgh  fur  the  purpose 
of  iulroduciog  bim  to  some  of  the  principal  dtizeiu.  "  Before  they 
arrived,"  the  Princess  tells  lui,  "my  tnotirr  hrggcd  him  to  maVc 
himeclf  iLgrccahlc,  an  all  eyes  would  be  uiwii  him.  Heine,  with  the 
contrariety  of  his  temper,  got  away  into  a  corner  with  one  of  bis  liltlo 
nieces,  and  toU!  her  stories  aud  amused  her.  and  tJicii  when  no  one  waa 
looking  crept  out  of  the  room  and  went  to  hod.  Next  morning,  when 
my  mother  remonstrateil  with  him,  be  only  aaswercd,  '  My  dear  little 
sister,  you  forgot  one  thing,  to  put  a  chain  rouud  luy  neck  and  lead  me 
about  calling  out,  "  (icntlcmcn  and  ladies,  look  at  the  poet  Heine,  who 
steals  his  days  from  Almighty  God,  aud  only  makes  uae  of  thom  to 
write  bad  *'crscs."  ' " 

Another  time,  when  he  was  at  Monaco,  a  certain  Bavarian  Priuocsi, 
who  lored  to  run  after  celebrated  people,  aaid  to  an  aide-de-camp,  "  I 
^.dioald  like  to  see  Ibis  original  poet."  "  Vour  Highneas's  wish  can  he 
^iBMily  satisfied,"  «aid  the  aiii(_>-de-camp ;  "  I  know  where  to  find  bim."  A 
mcaseog^  waa  imiucdiatdy  despatched  to  the  poet's  house,  with  an 
order  to  invite  Herr  Heine  to  come  aud  take  coffee  with  her  S^Tcno 
IlighncM.  The  cnly  answer  returned  waa,  "  Herr  Heine's  respectful 
Uiauks  to  her  Serene  Uighticsa,  but  he  is  accustomed  to  take  his  coffee 
where  he  dinca/' 

His  niece  refers  to  an  "affair  of  honour"  in  whifih  Heino  waa 
engaged  in  1837,  and  informs  us  that  it  arose  oat  of  some  insolent 
remarks  made  about  German  mnniiera  by  a  young  French  student. 
She  cites  the  occurrence  as  a  proof  of  Heine's  patriotism.  Dr. 
Ma«andIo8,  of  Munich,  writes,  howexer,  to  tiw  Augsburg  AUgemeine 
Ztittmy,  declaring  that  the  origin  of  the  tjuarrol  waa  an  insult  oflcred 
to  Matildc  Mirat,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  Uciuc  and  she  and 
a  Dr.  Dotmold  were  dining  at  the  "  Boeuf  k  la  mode,"  a  well-known 
retUmraut  at  that  time.  Six  French  atHdcnta  wore  diuiiig  at  a  tabic 
near,  and  they  soon  began  to  pay  a  great  deal  of  altcution  to  "  the 
then  charmingly  beautiful  MatUde."  Heine,  being  furiously  jealous, 
was  intcnaely  indigiiant,  and  at  laat,  unable  to  restrain  himself  any 
longer,  sprang  up,  and  boxed  the  ears  of  the  nearest  of  the  young  men. 
Upon  which  Dr.  Bctmold  remarked  that  the  bill  of  fare  ought  to 
iucludc  a  toujiti  a  fa  Heine  as  well  as  an  wn(kUf  aot^lee,  but 
the  studcnU  did  not  feel  inclined  at  all  to  look  upon  the  affair  as  a 
joke.  They  rushed  on  Heine  armed  with  knives,  and  be  waa  with  diffi- 
eiilly  protected  by  the  waiters.  A  challenge  was  sent  to  the  poet. 
Massarellos  agreed  to  act  as  his  second.  Tim  duel  never  was  fought^ 
however,  the  atudent  being  satislied  by  an  "  explanatiou*'  which  he 
received  from  Heine. 
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All  Heine's  family  were  naturally  averse 
Matildc  Mirat,  (md  tlie  writer  of  llie  Mcummr  tal) 
"She  was  a  liandsome  votnao,  nttltcr  incliDcd 
l>lacl£  hair,  white  teeth,  a  voluptuous  full-Iippe 
expressive  eyc».  She  was  a  regular  Pariaian  gi 
educated."  ' "  Odc  of  Matildo'i  b«t  qualities/' < 
to  Seviald,  "  U  that  she  docs  not  know  one  at 
turc,  and  haa  not  read  a  single  word  of  xay^ 
say  that  Heine  is  a  very  clever  mao,"  slis 
know  nothing  about  it.  I  siii>posc  T  must  trust  1 
curiously  enough,  this  tiimplK  unBophisticutcd 
great  source  of  happiness  in  his  life.  "  Only  tire 
mc,  and  ait  caressingly  by  my  pillow — my  Frenol 
nurse."  He  was  always  most  indignant  if  people 
deromess. 

In  1&43  she  went  nilli  him  to  Hamburg.  E 
arriTal ;  "  I  will  come  with  my  family, — that  is  to 
Cocotte  the  p&rrot ;"  his  wife  not  having  wisho 
home.  "  The  hrat  words  nhe  spoke  to  my  mother, 
"  were  on  the  suljjcct  of  her  faroarite.  The  bird 
wooden  ease,  iU  line  brass  c»gc  being  packed  awaj 
My  father  came  forward  and  olTcrrd  to  take  it 
hardly  had  he  toitched  it,  however,  ere  the  parr 
i(a  prison,  and  bit  one  of  my  father's  fingers.  "Si, 
the  \m\.  The  cricH  nf  Madame  llcincj  the  laug 
shrieking  of  the  parrot,  and  the  surprise  of  Q 
comic  eccnc.  Heine  afterwards  wrote  a  poem  on 
fortuoati'Iy,  was  thrown  into  the  fire  by  the  bo 
really  could  not  sue  the  value  of  such  dirty  old 
not  stop  long  at  Hamburg,  her  French  nature 
were  not  suited  to  German  fjishiuns ;  and,  under, 
illness  of  her  mother,  she  retiirncil  home,  Ici 
relations,  who  were  delighted  to  keep  him  withouj 

On  leai-ing  Hamburg  a  friend  of  Heine's  gav€ 
begging  him  to  take  it  to  Paris  ns  au  offering  to 
a  friend  of  his.  In  the  railway  carriage  Hcino  1 
liked  it  so  much  that,  before  he  reached  Farts,  tl 
left.  TliJs  iic  enclosed  in  au  envelope  and  despatcb 
letter :—  "  Dear  Doctor, — According  to  tlic  precej 
thousandth  part  is  more  efficacious  than  the  whole, 
that  portion  of  the  enclosed  sausage  in  the  bop< 
derive  from  it  will  be  a  thousand  times  grei 
received  it  all."  , 

In  the  year  184<J  Heine  writes  to  Varahagen  \ 
in  body,  but  the  soul  has  not  suffered  much  ;  a  l 
a  little,  but  by  uo  means  withered ;  and  it  is  roi 
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love"  Twelve  moutliB  hdd  thcii  elapsed  nacc  liis  terrible  malaily  Iiail 
first  declared  itself,  "  and  already/'  lie  adds,  "  my  lips  arc  so  dcadciicd 
that  cvcu  kissiug  lias  no  cflcct  iijion  tbctu.  I  sit  wbolc  tiiglits-  loiig 
silent  by  tbc  side  of  tbe  fire  with  my  wife.  '  Quelle  couvorsatioii 
allemandc !'  sbe  says  sometimei,  with  a  siglt.  Tbe  palate,  loo,  and  a. 
part  of  tbc  tougue  are  affected,  and  all  tbat  1  eat  tastes  like  earth ; 
Onec  tbe  sweetest  life,  and  now  iiothiug  but  g'o*""  i"<l  desire  for 
death;  hud  I  not  wife  aad  parrot,  I  would,  God  forgive  mcl  pat  nu 
end  to  my  miser)-."  One  of  his  favourite  ways  of  cspressing  intense 
happiness  in  d-iya  gouc  by  had  been,  "  llie  nightingales  sing  in  my 
heart:"  nov  the  song  of  birds  wa<i  torture  to  him;  even  tbc  sunshine 
lie  had  loval  so  ivell  had  tu  be  veiled  and  darkened  rrc  it  entered  bis 
room.  "  My  body,"  he  moaned,  "i»  so  shrunk,  that  there  is  hardly 
anything  of  mc  left  but  my  voice,  and  my  bed  makes  mc  think  of  the 
mclottious  grave  of  the  enchanted  Merlin,  ichich  is  in  the  forest  of 
Broccliand  in  Britt&uy,  under  high  oaka  n-bosc  tops  shine  like  green 
flowers  to  bcuvcu.  Ah,  I  envy  thee  those  trees,  farotlier  Merlin, 
and  their  fresh  waving  I  for  over  my  mattress-grave  here,  iu  Paris,  no 
green  leai-cs  rustle;  and  early  and  late  I  hear  nothing  but  the  rattle 
of  earriages,  liammering,  scolding,  and  the  jingle  of  the  piauo.  A 
grave  without  rest,  death  without  tlie  privileges  of  the  departed,  who 
have  no  longer  auy  need  to  spend  money,  or  to  write  letters,  or  to 
compose  hooks.     What  a  melancholy  situation  \" 

Hw  niece  thus  describes  a  visit  she  paid  hitn  in  1851 : — ■"  lie  received 
me  with  the  greatest  delight.  'Come  close  to  me,  my  child/  be  said, 
'  that  I  may  sec  you  better/  and  he  raised  his  eyelids  with  hia  beauti- 
ful white  hand  to  observe  more  plainly  if  I  were  like  my  mother.  I 
was  made  to  sit  down  by  his  pillo\T,  and  tiic  first  thing  be  aekcd  me  about 
was  his  sister.  '  Lottchen  I  my  Liottchen  I'  he  exclaimed,  '  when  shall  I 
see  her  again  ?'  He  iucessantly  recurred  to  tbe  same  subject  during  our 
convensution.  T  found  him  very  much  cbaugcd,  almost  unrecognizable; 
the  tears  rushed  to  my  eyes  with  sorrow.  Fortunately  his  blindne-is  pre- 
vented his  seeing  my  ugitntiun,  but,  lieariug  tbc  trembling  of  my  voice,  he 
anid,'\Vi)y  do  you  grieve?  Have  I  not  bad  us  much  happiness  as  a  man 
can  expect  ?  I  live  on  tbc  memor>'  of  my  youtli,  and  1  can  assure 
you  1  did  cot  waste  my  time.'  Tlic  evening  before  my  departure  I 
was  fitting  be-side  bis  bed,  and  be  was  going  back  over  Ida  po^t  life, 
his  joys  and  his  sorrows.  Weajieil  out  at  last,  he  lay  perfectly  silent 
and  motionless;  the  room  was  half  lit  by  tbe  shaded  light  of  ont^lamp, 
and  the  ouly  sound  audible  was  the  monotonous  tickiug  of  the  clock. 
1  did  not  dare  move  for  fear  of  disturbing  him ;  suddenly  be  endea- 
voured to  change  his  position,  but  being  incapable  of  voluutory  move- 
ment  could  not  do  so,  and  was  seized  with  violent  spasms,  and 
moaned  and  ehrickcil  iu  the  must  piteous  way.  I  thought  bis  last  hour 
was  come,  and,  weeping  bitterly,  implored  God  to  put  an  end  to  his 
torment.      Puoliua,  his  faithful  uursc,  endeavoured  to  calui  mc,  tcUing 
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me  slie  had  often  seen  faim  tliua  1>efore ;  but 
had  to  leave  the  room.  I  only  saw  him  oaci 
farewell  for  rvcr." 

To  the  last  his  keen  nit  rcmniaed  r«ady  and 

foti  calm  my  miecrnblo  sciatic  nerve/'  he  said 

others  begin  n  torment  of  hell.      I  am  snrc  n 

guld  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  for  ovcr-M 

voussifflcrP*'&akcd  his  doctor.     "Nod;  pas  m&m 

"  Is  there  anything  yon  would  particularly  fan 

nlteudaata.     "  No,  I  am    like  Scribe,  I  have 

lie   thus   delighted    to   t&ke  some  batt,  and 

ridicule  at  him.     *'  A  few  months  before  bia  d 

"  there  ocetirred  one  of  the  itrangeiit   and  moj 

his  life.     To  the  solitode  of  his  bcdHide  there 

spirited  young  lady,  who  from  rarliwt  youth  hi 

Heine's  songs.      What  her  name  was,"  the  bio 

"  we  know  not.     A   mystery  enshrouded  her 

himself  was  unable  to  dissipate."      Hi9  niece, 

her  name,  telU  ns  a  few  more  details  of  her  h 

been  able  to  discover.     "  Margot,"  or  "  Moaebi 

call  her,  was  a  beautiful  creature,  twenty -two  j 

highly   cdncated,  writing  Frcucli,  Gcrmau,    nt 

facility.      Heine  had  advertised  in  the  papers  ft 

scnted  hcrnolf,  oQcrin^^hrr  8crvice^  iu  that  Cftpae 

and  she  entered  on  the  duties  of  render  and  iiiij 

the  poef  s  last  songs ;  and  hIic  still  keeps  many 

b^giag  her  to  come,  or  sending  some  little  pre 

Priacesa  della  Rocca  tclh  us  that   her  history 

one.   She  was  Gorman  by  birth,  hut  bad  married 

man.      After  a  few  years  of  matrimony,  her  ha 

his  frccdomj  and  pretending  to  have  husiuesa  ; 

irife  to  accompany  him  thither.     As  soon  as  ti 

she  was  mad,  and  be  had  her  shut  up  in  n  raadh 

did  terror  and  mental  suffering  act  ou  the  uerrt 

delicate  creature,  that  she  Iwcame  seriously  ill, 

ere  she  could  cither  thinV  or  sjKak  coherently. 

she  was  able  to  prove  the  fulscness  of  her  hual 

wan  removed  to  a  hospital,  whcrCj  under  the 

doctor,  she  became  convalescent.    Shortly  afterwai 

she  sued  for  and  obtained  a  divorce  j  only  retun 

nuTSC  her  mother  in  her  last  moments.     The  Pr 

Bcranger,  wanling  to  sec  this  "Mourhe"  of  n 

much,  coming  to  call  on  Heine,  and,  iu  the  half 

mistaking  her  mother,  who  was  then  a  lady  adva 

lovely  "lotus  flower."      He  discovered  his  error 

whole  affair  dclighlcd   Heine,  vho  lay  lirteniag 

speeches  with  the  utmost  amusement. 


A 


HENR!  HEINE. 


One  of  tlic  poet's  friends,  auxious  for  his  conversion,  asked  him  shortly 
before  liia  death  if  he  were  at  peace  with  Ood.  "Set  yonr  mind  at 
rest,"  nnswcred  Hoino,  "Ic  bon  Diou  mc  pardonucra,  c'cst  sou  metier." 
"  Do  you  bcliex-e  iu  tlic  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being?"  the  same  person 
asked  on  another  occasion.  "  If  it  Soprcmc  Being,  perfectly  oumipotcnt 
and  all-seeing,  exist*,  do  jou  tliLak  he  will  care  whether  a  wretched 
little  mouse,  living  in  the  Rue  d'Amsterdam,  believes  iu  Him  or  not?" 
"What  good  docs  it  do  mc,"  he  laments,  "  tliat  at  banquets  my  health 
is  drunk  out  of  golden  goblets,  and  in  the  best  of  wine,  if  I  myself, 
separated  from  all  the  joys  of  the  world,  can  ouly  wet  my  lips  with  au 
insipid  tisane?  What  good  does  it  do  me  that  enthusiastic  youths 
and  damsels  cruwu  my  marble  bust  with  laureh,  when  on  ray  real  head 
a  blister  is  being  clapped  behitul  my  ears  by  an  old  sick-nurse  ?  What 
lista  it  to  mc  if  all  the  ruses  of  Shiraz  glow  and  smell  for  me  m>  sweetly? 
Alas  I  Shiraz  in  two  thousand  miles  from  the  Uue  d'Amstcrdam,  where 
I  get  nothing  to  smcli,  in  the  melancholy  solitude  of  ray  sick  room,  but 
the  perfume  of  warm  napkins."  "  It  is  time,"  he  sings,  "  to  bury  the 
old,  unhap|>y  ditties,  and  all  the  sad  dreama,  so  fetch  mc  a  coffin  vast. 
It  must  be  vaster  than  Heidelberg's  vat,  and  longer  than  the  bridge  over 
the  Blaio.  Ami  then  fetch  a  dozen  giants — they  must  be  stronger  tlian 
St.  Chriatoplicr,  iu  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  on  the  Rhine.  They  must 
take  up  that  cutlin  and  uiuk  it  deep  in  the  ocean  wave,  for  such  a  mighty 
coQlu  must  be  laid  iu  a  mighty  grave.  Would  you  know  why  uycofBu 
must  be  90  Tfist  and  stoat  and  wide  ?  I  shall  lay  all  my  sorrows  and 
love  and  anguish  there,  side  hy  side." 

Heine  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Montmartre,  and  his  niece  tells 
us  that  his  widow  would  not  allow  tlie  family  to  put  up  a  suitable  monu- 
ment over  the  remains  of  the  poet.  Nothing,  therefore,  marks  his 
resting  place  but  a  marble  slab,  ou  which  is  inscribed  his  name,  "Heinrich 
Heiae,"  without  even  the  words,  "  Rest  in  peace."  We  saw  the  other 
day,  in  the  columns  of  n  newspaper,  that  a  Swiss  admirer  of  Heiuo 
took  a  pilgrimage  to  hia  grave  on  the  late  anniversary  of  his  death.  lie 
found  it  in  the  must  forlorn  and  neglected  state;  he  was  curious  to  learu 
if  any  of  the  French  visitors  to  the  cemetery  knew  anything  of  the 
world- renowned  German.  "  Henri  Eine,''  said  one,  looking  ut  the  »touc ; 
"  no,  I  do  not  know  who  he  was.''  With  the  exception  of  the  weather- 
worn and  leafless  remains  of  the  laurd  crowa  which  the  German 
venerators  of  Heine  placed  upoa  the  tomb  on  All  Souls'  Day,  1879,  no 
symbol  of  respect  or  love  now  marks  the  grave  of  this  brilliant  though 
erratic  genius.  We  are  astounded,  considering  the  enthusiastic  lore  of 
Oennacs  for  their  Heine,  to  Bnd  his  grave  thus  neglected. 

"  The  tears  which  will  flow  for  us  will  nut  be  bo  worm  as  those  we 
abed  for  our  loi'ed  ones.  The  new  gencntlion  know  neither  what  we 
wanted  nor  what  we  hai'c  suffered,  and  how  could  they  know  vsl  The 
deepest  secreU  of  our  hearta  we  have  never  spoken  out;  we  descend  into 
the  grave  with  closed  Up»." 

Nina  H.  Kexkard. 


[T  i«  singiilnr  that  the  tlieor/  which — of  all  those  advanced 
Newton  rslaMiahcd  the  law  of  gravitation — has  given  to  thoughtfo 
miDils  the  grandest  conccptiuns  of  Nature  and  tlie  laws  of  Nature, 
should  have  been — of  all  thcorica  perhaps  ever  suj^estcd  b;  mac — 
the  raost  thoroughly  misundprstood.  There  can  hc  no  doubt  that  many 
who  reoogiiizG  the  real  sigiiiflcarice  of  tht?  theory  of  natural  dcrclopmentj. 
>vho  know  that  its  iuflucDce  is  hy  no  means  limited  to  biological  croU 
lion,  but  has  been  fell  in  the  far  wider — the  iaflmtely  wide — field 
rosmical  evolutinn,  have  been  pained  by  tlie  thought  that  wilb  tl 
■widening  of  the  domain  of  development,  the  belief  in  a  power  workiii 
in  and  through  aU  things  sccniB  to  be  set  on  one  udc  in  the  name 
tiiiivcrsnl  evuliitioii.  It  is  this  thought — tbia  fear  it  may  be  call* 
pcrba[}a — which  I  propose  to  cousidvr  here.  I  shall  eDdearour  to  show 
that  those  who  arc  [XTplexcd  by  such  doubts  overlook  the  parnllcli^in^H 
xhich  exists  between  three  lines  along  which  men's  thoughts  have  bcei^H 
cBfTicil  au  Cver-increasing  distance,  until  it  baa  become  obfiotta 
that  two  of  them  at  least  luiiat  be  infinite, — that  Ibc  fear  expressed  hj 
these  who  sec  with  anxiety  tic  progress  of  evolutionary  doclrin^ 
implies  a  hope  that  one  of  these  linos  may  be  finite  while  the  othen  on 
essentially  infinite  and  arc  ncceptcd  as  such  without  fear  or  trouble. 

Tt  was  a  new  thought  in  the  time  of  CopciiiicuR,  that  men 
hitherto  uudcrrateil  tlie  extent  of  the  uairersc,  and  had  overrated 
tlic  importance  of  oiir  earth.  The  globe  wliiefa  had  neemrdJ 
the  one  fixed  orb  for  whose  benefit  the  heavenly  bodies  bad  all! 
been  made,  v/m  foTind  to  be  but  one  member  of  a  family  of  orha 
circling  round  a  globe  mneh  larger  than  any  of  them.  ThoB  Iho 
earth  lost  at  once  her  eentrtd  position,  her  quality  as  (fie  world  (the 
sole  abode  of  life],  her  fixity,  her  importance  in  respect  of  the  »«[»• 
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poKcl  HUperiority  oT  her  dimensions.  When  Ncwtoa  had  finally  eatati- 
Hihcd  the  Copernican  theorj'*  the  relative  illsivalficaucl^  of  the  earth 
WAS  demonstrated.  The  teachings  of  the  tclocopc  showed  in  tmrn  the 
insi^ificance  of  the  solar  aystcra.  With  every  iacreaac  of  light-gathering 
power  the  univerac  of  stars  grew  larger  and  larger,  even  whcu  as  yet 
no  scale  bad  been  obtained  whereby  to  determine  the  clistaoee  sci>aratiug 
star  from  star.  AVith  every  improvement  iu  the  defining  qualities  and 
the  mcaauring  power  of  telescopes,  the  universe  of  stars  grew  larger  auc! 
larger,  indq>endcutly  of  mere  iucrcBsc  iu  number  of  stars;  for  though 
for  a  long  time  no  measurement  of  star  distauces  could  he  effected, 
each  fuihire  nith  improved  means  to  measure  the  distances  of  even  the 
Qcarcst  ators  showed  that  the  seale  of  the  stellar  univerac  was  larger 
than  had  before  been  imagined. 

Larger  and  larger  grew  the  univci-se,  then,  as  men  turned  more  aud 
more  powerful,  more  and  more  exact  instniments  to  the  survey  of  the 
heavens.  When  at  length  the  distance  of  the  nearest  star  wi*  measured, 
and  found  to  be  more  than  twenty  millions  of  millions  of  milca  (more 
than  three  years'  light- journey,  though  ia  each  second  tight  travels  a 
distance  exceeding  nearly  eight  times  the  entire  circuit  of  the  earth), 
the  number  of  stars  was  already  known  to  exceed  twenty  millions.  But 
morr  powerful  telcseopes  have  been  made  since.  With  every  increase 
of  telescopic  power  more  stars  come  intu  view.  With  such  a  telescope 
as  the  great  rcHcctor  of  ransouatown,  at  least  a  Ininilred  millions  of 
atoTB  could  he  Hcen  if  every  part  tif  the  stellar  s]>bcrc  could  be  scruti- 
nized with  that  mighty  telescopic  eye. 

JJut  what,  after  all,  is  this?  Now  tliat  we  know  how  minute  a 
creature  man  is,  huw  insignificant  his  largest  works  comparal  with 
the  globe  on  which  he  livex,  how  this  globe  is  bnt  a  point  iu  the  solar 
system,  the  solar  system  lost  among  countless  millions  of  other  sunn  with 
their  attendant  planets,  how  preposterous  appears  the  thought  that  any 
instruiQcut  man  can  fashion  can  penetrate  the  real  [irofuodities  of  the 
vnirerscl  Seeing,  us  we  do  now,  how  utterly  men's  ideas  of  what  the 
stars  are  fell  short  of  the  truth,  and  how  more  inadequate  still  were 
their  eoDCcptions  of  the  real  number  of  the  starv  when  they  trusted 
only  to  the  natural  eye,  we  should  very  ill  have  learned  the  tc«sou  tlii»r 
«Tror.s  leach  us,  if  we  in  turn  fell  into  the  mistake  of  .supposing  that  the 
telescopic  eye  can  reveal  more  to  us  than  the  merest  comer  of  the 
unircrsc.  Kven  of  the  universe  of  stara—that  is  of  the  system  of  suns 
whereof  our  sun  is  a  member — this  may  be  said.  But  how  unlikely, 
how  incredible,  indeed,  is  it,  that  there  is  but  one  system  of  suns,  but 
one  galaxy  ?  The  star  clouds  may  uot  be  outlying  gakxies,  as  the 
Herschels  supposed.      It  seems  clear  that  they  are  but  parts  of  our  own 


"  It  is  wortliy  of  notiw  tliat  Ih.il  thoory  cnxt\i\  not  !>«  rpgttPii*'!  na  ilenionstratfld  tinti! 
tho  law  of  sttractiun  bad  bMn  mtsblmhed.     Tliii  Isw  carriea  witli  it  the  disptoof  of  the 

cftnnot  uove  m  aticli  L-urviis.    Befi>ro  tL«  liiw  «  ks  esUblialicd,  It  wu  more  pri^ble  th&L 

Itlio  jilftnota  aJi  moved  lii  aiiuplv  ciirvM,  liiil  u«t  ctitftia. 
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^aUx^.  wliosc  ^ondcnr  and  complcxitT  are  far  greater  than  bad 
bti|)tose(l.  Bm  vbo  can  doubt  tbat  ))e>-otid  tLe  limits  of  our  own  g:aluf> 
beyond  spaces  bearing  probably  Aomethiog  tike  the  same  proportioo  to 
Ibe  size  of  tbc  gatnxy  that  the  inlrrplnnetarr  s^iaees  bear  to  the  siie  of 
our  cartb,  come  otbcr  galaxies,  tame  like,  some  unlike,  our  own,  »ome  as 
large,  seme  noaller,  but  muiT  doubtlem  far  larger  tbao  tbc  glorious 
«jstem  of  suns  whicb  appears  infinite  to  our  conceptions  ?  "'As  thus 
we  tilt'' — to  imagination — "  otcf  an  abjsmal  world,  a  uigbtj  cry  arises 
that  tystcmit  more  mysterious,  worlds  more  billowy— otbcr  bctgbtt, 
otbcr  drpths  arc  coming,  are  neariog,  arc  at  band."  Wbo  cao 
wonder  if  from  tbeae  awful  depths  men  bave  turned  in  weaii' 
nem  of  soul,  nay  almosiC  in  affright,  as  when  the  Alpine  tnreller, 
peering  orer  tionir  fog-cnuhrouded  preciptrc,  aces  dowo,  as  tbe 
mist  rolls  past,  to  deeper  and  dre|>rr  abysses,  until  fac  is  com* 
polled  to  turn  from  tbe  contemplation  of  tbc  crcr-growing  deptb ! 
It  is  not  simply  tbc  vast  in  wbicb  men  bare  learned  to  bcliere,  not  mere 
immensity,  but  the  ravstery  of  absolate  infinity.  On  all  sides  our 
island  home  is  surrounded  by  a  shoreless  sea  of  space.  So  great  bu 
Ijeen  tbe  oppression  of  this  mystery  of  infinity  that  men  like  Helmholtr, 
Clifford,  and  others,  have  attempted,  by  rejecting  tbe  elemcntajy  con. 
ccptkms  of  space,  to  sliow  tbat  tbiTc  may  be  limits  to  space, — uot  merely 
limits  to  occupied  space,  but  limits  to  space  itself,— as  though  by  dosing 
bis  cyo  tbe  trarcUcr,  opprc»cd  by  tbc  vastDCM  of  tbe  pluD  vaxhob  orcr 
which  he  voyaged,  should  endeavour  to  con\-ince  his  mind  that  the  vai  \ 
of  bin  journey  was  close  by  htm. 

"  Practically  infinite,"  as  Huxley  hai  expressed  it,  or  absolnicly  ia- 
finite,  $pacc  is  (to  all  intents  and  purpoecs)  infinite  for  ns.  But  spare 
and  time  are  too  intimately  associated  for  us  to  imagine  that  spare  can 
be  infinite  and  time  finite  :  or  tbat  if  occupied  space  grows  ctcq  tmdcr 
our  surrey  until  we  recognize  that  it  is  M  infimtc  as  space  it«elf>  tisM 
occopicd  by  the  occurrence  of  c^'cuts  (of  whaterer  sort)  can  be  otbe^ 
wise  than  inHnitc  too. 

If  we  could  reasonably  doubt  this  ve  should  yet  find  evidence  as 
clear  in  this  direction  a»  with  reference  to  space  itj«clf,  though  oo«  « 
nb^-iouH  to  the  senses.  Ererj'  one  can  understand  the  cvidmoc  of  TUt 
size  presented  by  tbe  universe  na  science  is  able  to  survey  it ;  and  creiy 
one  can  ecc  how  the  constant  growth  of  tbe  known  uniTcree  pwnu  \o 
the  real  unircne  as  to  all  intenu  and  purposes  iufJnito.  Bat  not 
every  one  ra.u  understand  the  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  tbe  nnifWSJ^ 
or  tbe  rerlsin  promise  whicb  ila  features  afford,  of  a  duration  in  the  ( 
fiiturc  which  must  be — like  tbc  duration  of  tbc  univeisc  in  tbc  past —  i 
practically  infinite.  But  even  to  those  who  coauot  sec  tbc  force  of  tbc 
evidence  on  these  |>oiuts,  it  is  obvious  so  soon  as  tbc  idea  has 
been  presented — ^just  as  obvious  as  is  the  idea  of  iufinitc  absolute 
— tbat  time  itself,  occupied  by  evenia  or  not  so  (if  this  could 
imagined)    must   be  absolutely    infiuilc.      The   occurrcacc  oS 
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might  perhaps  be  spoken  of  (not  conceived  very  readily)  as  having  au 
absolute  bcgiuuiug  aud  procccditig  ODwards  to  an  absolute  end,  this  island 
of  occupied  time  beiug  lost  in  a  shureless  ocean  of  void  time ;  but  nooc 
can  rcaaonahly  speak  cren  of  abegiuuiug  or  au  eadiag  of  absolute  time, 
far  less  conceive  cither  thought. 

Space  then  nnil  time  present  themselves  to  ourconoeptions,  and  with  the 
progress  of  research  may  be  s:iid  to  present  themselves  to  our  observa- 
titin,  SB  practically  infinite.  The  earth  which  hog  bceo  displaced  from 
her  imagined  central  position  in  space  has  been  dispUiecd  cqnally  from 
her  imitginrcl  central  position  in  time.  The  ocean  of  time  which  had 
been  supposed  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  beginning  of  this  earth's 
history  and  on  the  other  by  the  close  of  the  earth's  career,  is  seen  to 
bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  earth's  duration  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  bears  to  the  tiniest  tstct  of  the  least  im))ort8ut  Pulyucnian  group. 

Koar  in  tbe  days  when  the  eartli  was  tliouglit  to  be  central  and  all- 
important  in  space,  central  bIho  and  all-importaut  iu  regard  to  time, 
a  little  koowlctlgc^ — aa  limited  anil  as  imperfect — was  posscssal  by  men 
respecting  the  action  of  natural  laws.  Tbcy  knew  for  example  that 
flnimnls,  iiieUiding  man,  pass  tlirough  certain  stages  of  development. 
They  saw  that  the  trees  of  the  forest  spring  from  seeds.  They  could 
tvace  further  the  granlh  aud  development  of  families  of  animals,  the 
spread  of  vegetation  over  countries  aud  eontiocnts  ;  the  formation,  tin  tho 
one  hand,  of  tribes,  uations,  races,  and  species ;  on  the  other,  of  the 
Ttrious  forms  of  vegetable  development.  But  such  knowledge,  and  all 
the  ideas  associated  with  such  knowledge,  were  limited  within  the 
range  of  space  and  time  over  which  alone  in  th«se  days  tocn  were 
able  to  extend  their  survey.  In  fine,  men  recogiiiifed  processes  of 
development  taking  plarc  upon  the  earth,  and  during  her  continuance 
as  an  inhabited  world  ;  they  did  not  look  outside  either  the  region  of 
SptM^  or  the  period  of  time  which  they  had  learned  to  reganl  as  if 
thcy  were  in  n;a1ity  all  space  and  all  time. 

Id  passing  1  may  note  that  hitherto  I  have  not  beard  that  io  the 
good  old  days — when  the  cKMh  was  the  world  and  her  life  (very  much 
nuder-estimated)  all  lime — men  who  studied  processes  of  development  or 
evolution  auch  as  are  plain  and  obvious  to  all  were  r^;ard»d  as  necessarily 
rejecting  the  belief  in  some  power  at  the  hack  of  observed  phenomena. 
On  tbe  contrary,  »o  fur  wi  we  can  judge  of  the  ideas  of  those  days  by 
what  men  said,  it  noutd  seem  to  Lave  been  regonlcd  aa  a  wholesome 
thonght,  that  under  the  operation  of  natural  laws  trees  and  animals, 
races  and  forests,  grow  from  feeble  beginning*  till  they  fulfil  all  the 
funrttons  of  their  several  kinds.  The  more  carefully  such  processes  of 
development  were  considered,  the  more  perfectly  the  laws  of  Nature 
seemed  fitted  to  work  out  their  seeming  purpose,  so  much  the  more 
coafidcntly  did  men  regard  those  processes  and  laws  as  implying  some 
p1at\  or  purpose ;  though  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  nature  of  such 
plan  or  puqiosc  seemed  to  the  wiser  sort  the  more  inscrutable  the  more 
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closely  its  worltinRs  were  studied.  "  Canst  thou  by  searctit 
Uud?"  said  onCj  who  so  for  spoke  truth,  though  he  drev  the  wn 
leaHon  from  it;  "csnit  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfectid 
It  is  aa  liigh  as  heaven;  what  canat  thnu  do?  deeper  than  hell;  «H 
c&ast  thou  know?"  Another,  who  took  a  wiser  ricw  of  Nature,] 
iu  this  itpokc  tlic  umo  doctrine:  "Touching  the  Almighty,  we  can^ 
fiud  Hioi  out." 

Id  our  day,  with  the  cstensiou  of  mcu's  recognition  of  the  vustu 
of  space  and  time,  there  li&s  come  n  tridcuing  nI»o  of  their  conceptic 
respecting  the  extent  of  the  domalo  of  antural  law  as  well  in  tim« 
in  space. 

And  in  the  first  place  I  would  ask  wbetlier  it  is  not  uaturnlly  to 
expected  that  this  growth  iu  our  ideas  rcBpecting  evolution  should  hi 
followed  (if  it  did  not  accompAuy)  the  growth  of  our  cooccptic 
of  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  domain  of  e%'olufcion  ?  If  it  ^ 
so  chaured  that  neither  research  nor  nhservalion  had  availed 
exteud  our  recognition  of  the  operation  of  natural  laws — after  Cop( 
nicus,  Keplrr,  and  Newton  had  Fittablitliecl  the  true  theory  of  the  sd 
system — might  nnt  analnpy  alone  have  sufficed  t(i  convince  men  tl 
the  lurgrr  and  longcr-iasting  nniTrrse  slinwo  them  by  Dcience  i 
goverticd  by  wider  and  more  permanent  laws  than  they  had  bitbe] 
recognized  ? 

But  the  Copcrnicau  theory  had  not  becu  established  wttbaut  I 
dcmoustrutiou  of  a  law  so  general  aud  far-reaching  that  whva  it  b 
ODce  been  established  uo  new  recognition  of  Inw  could  be  rcasouall 
regarded  la  sttkrtliiig  or  unexpected.  Neiitoii  had  proved  tliat  Ibe  quail 
of  gravity  pertaius  to  every  particle  of  matter  in  all  places  u 
in  every  condition,  and  that  it  extends  according  to  definite  ll 
to  an  inlinitR  distance.  At  Irnst,  he  had  proved  these  properties  I 
iat  as  they  can  he  proved.  Kvery  po»sible  test  liad  shown  that  t| 
particlcn  of  solid,  liijnid,  and  vaporous  matter  equally  poss4's'«  (accordij 
to  their  rnuKs]  the  (iiiality  of  gravity.  Kvcry  jKHttiblc  test  bad  sboi 
that  not  the  external  particles  of  suns  and  plancta,  or  thc»e  in  graf 
degree,  but  every  particle,  to  the  very  centre  of  the  largest  and  ma 
massive  globe,  poascKSos  iu  tbc  game  degree  (according  to  its  mass)  tl 
mysterious,  all-[)crvadi!ig  power.  And  lastly,  every  possible  test  af^lli 
to  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  liad  showu  that  the  force, 
gravity  exerted  iLus  by  each  particle  dimiuishes  as  the  square  of  t| 
dietmiee  iucreoaea,  but  jsuffera  uo  further  diminution:  so  that  tlic  tinia 
particle  iu  the  auu  exerts,  at  least  throughout  the  domain  of  the  soli 
•ystem,  even  to  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  the  force  due  to  its  mass  and  I 
tlie  disuuee  of  any  other  particle  on  which  its  influeucc  is  oxerUi 
In  this  impiiry  the  vast  moss  of  the  miu  stands  us  in  good  ste^ 
Were  we  only  able  to  consider  the  attraction  exerted  by  a  sind 
particle,  or  by  a  small  mass  at  great  distances,  tlic  smalhifl 
of   the   resulting  attraction  would   foil    any  attempt  to   measure  i 
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Bmoiint  with  precisiou.  But  we  cau  consider  tlie  total  energy  of 
the  solar  mass,  exceeding  350,000  tiincii  the  muss  of  the  »un,  at 
the  (listauce  of  Nepiuue;  iu  other  words,  wc  cau  cxnuiiue  the  combined 
attractive  force  of  a  (fathering  of  many  millions  of  millions  of 
particles,  and  having  mcaRvircd  that,  wc  can  divide  it  in  accord- 
auce  with  the  Jciiown  relative  mass  of  the  sun,  and  so  asBcrtaJn 
whether  each  particle  of  the  Min  does  its  due  work  at  the  distance  of 
Neptune.  When  wc  thus  learu  that  there  ie  not  the  sltghtcat  trace, 
eren  over  that  enormous  range,  of  any  diminution  of  energy  hcyond 
that  belonging  to  the  law  of  gravity  as  determined  for  a  small  diatauce 
{such  as  the  moon's),  ivo  are  justified  in  assuming  that  at  a 
di»tnncc  twice,  thrice,  many  times  as  great  as  Neptune's  the  law 
of  gravity  holds  uuehangctl.  We  have  then  a  law  whose  action 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposea  nniversiai ;  it  operates  in  every  par- 
ticle of  thi:  miiverae,  and  it  extends  from  particle  to  particle  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  universe.  Of  a  law  such  as  this,  if  of  any 
law  at  ull,  it  might  hare  been  said  that  it  seems  to  negative  the  action  of 
A  special  Kulcr.  It  was  said  of  late  respecting  the  general  doctrine  of 
devclupmeiit,  that  it  sets  the  Almighty  on  one  side  in  the  name 
of  universal  evolution,  with  at  least  as  much  forec  it  might  have  heea 
said  of  the  doctrine  of  attraction,  that  it  sets  the  Almighty  on  one 
aide  in  the  name  of  universal  gruvitation. 

We  know  indeed  that  such  an  objection  was  nri;i-d  against  Newton's 
doctrines  in  Newton's  day  nud  fur  many  ytan  after.  Very  probably 
if  the  theory  of  gravitation  had  not  been  established  to  dcoioDstratioa 
by  Newton  and  such  followers  n»  Laplace,  Lagrange,  and  otbcrB,  we 
might  hear  the  objection  even  now  [we  hear  it  still  among  the  ignor- 
ant, but  of  course  it  ha»  entirely  died  out  save  with  them).  When  tlie 
theory  of  nniversal  gravitation  became  thoronghly  cstahliahcd,  it  waa 
found  to  bo  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  idea  of  a  univcr:M>I  lawgiver. 
Men  presently  began  to  wonder,  indeed,  how  it  could  ever  have  been 
supposed  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  must  of  necessity  be  limited  in 
their  range  of  action  whether  in  space  or  in  time. 

Yet  when  the  Newton  of  our  own  time  advaueed  a  theory  which  bears 
to  biology  (so  far  as  is  poskihle  in  matters  so  unlike)  the  same  relntiou 
that  the  law  of  gravity  Ijcars  to  aatromouy,  a  theory  bringing  animal 
and  vegetable  life  unilcr  tb'j  dumntn  of  laws  practically  universal,  au 
unreasoning  fear  possessed  many  lest  this  natural  sequel  of  our  grow- 
ing knowledge  of  the  universe  should  alter  men'a  eonceptiona  of  the 
government  of  the  universe.  In  space  the  universe  was  seen  to  l»e  in- 
finite,  and  in  duration  infinite;  a  law  infinitely  wide  in  ita  operation 
had  been  found  to  govLTti  all  movements  witliiii  the  universe,  yet  the 
recognition  of  a  n<nv  luw,  also  indefinitely  wide  in  its  njieration,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  natural  aud  appropriate,  was  looked  upon  with  dis- 
f&rour  and  disapproval. 

Note  that  we  use  the  word  iadcfioitc,  not  infinite,  in  speaking  of  tha 
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operation  of  the  law  of  tiiulogicitl  evolutioo.  The  biologist  d 
the  opei'ation  of  tliis  law  so  widely  ks  titc  astrouoiuer  ctui 
operation  of  the  law  of  gravity,  for  the  sim|>Ic  reason  that  tlio 
law  relates  chiefly  to  time,  while  the  aatrouomical  law  relates. 
space,  and  we  can  look  with  c^cr  increasing  range  of  iHscion  i| 
of  epacc  which  are  pmcticniiy  inftnitc,  while  wc  cnnuot  look  l 
cotifideucc  iuto  remote  depths  of  post  or  future  time.  For 
reason  that  men  even  to  thin  day  accept  more  eoaSdently  tb 
ideas  of  arience  with  regard  to  sjuco  than  the  extended  itleal 
gord  to  time,  which  logically  should  be  accepted  with  equal 
the  theory  of  evolution  must  ever  remaiu  incomplete  as  GOiu| 
the  theory  of  tuuvcrsal  attraction.  No  one  could  urge  w 
effect,  ill  thcfie  dayi,  that  inrhaps  heyond  the  range  of  the  tell 
taw  of  gravity  which  nithin  that  range  (and  far  beyond  the  Ua 
solar  syitem*)  we  see  in  operation,  may  be  replaced  by  some' 
entirely  different  in  its  mode  of  action.  But  tlic  o|)ponCQt  o| 
trine  of  biological  erolution  may,  without  much  fear  of  cSbct 
express  the  belief  that  before  some  definite  epoch  in  the  past 
tntion,  but  some  other  Inwor  process,  was  at  work  in  the  fad 
thoTariuua  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  In  dealing  witi 
one  can  reasonably  say,  that  iu  whatever  direction  one  may  nipj 
extended,  a  Ihnit  must  at  length  be  reached  beyond  which  w; 
even  in  imagination,  extend  our  survey.  Hut  in  deeding  vil 
is  not  considered  uureusonahlc,  but,  oo  the  contrary,  eminent^ 
able,  to  say  thut  far  hack  as  wc  may  please  to  carry  the  1 
evolution  we  must  at  length  come  to  a  begianitig,  before  win 
was  not  only  no  evolution  of  life  but  no  life  to  {foss  through^ 
of  evolution. 

Heit;,  indeed,  Acience  aswnts  in  some  degree  to  the  objectorm^ 
may  not  he  said  to  have  given  birtli  to  the  objection.  S( 
shown  that  with  suitable  cnrc  to  remove  or  destroy  all  gem 
&oni  a  given  space,  no  life  will  appear  within  that  6pace — in  ott 
that,  so  far  as  HCicntific  observation  extend*,  the  geueratioui 
never  siiontaiieous.  Equally  science  might  astwrt  that,  no  fur  a| 
observation  extends,  the  generation  of  a  system  of  orbs  likal 
system  docs  not  occur  spontaneously  under  any  suitable  test  a 
If  u  smile  he  excited  by  the  thought  of  tite  vast  ditibrctiofl 
between  any  teat  conditions  for  the  formation  of  a  solar  systcf 
cocditions  under  which  our  own  solar  system  uay  have  como  i| 
let  it  be  noted  that  there  must  be  a  kindred  dillcrcuce  bet 
experiments  as  to  tho  possibility  of  s]>ontaucotis  geacration  and 
oonditioDif  under  which  wc  can  imagine  H{K>utjiueous  gbueratiq 
occurred.  There  is  some  difiercucc:,  we  submit,  belweeu  a  ^ 
with  a  few  ounces  of  hay  infusion,  to  wliioli  no  air  has  been  I 

*  Ui&Ar)',  tHijIe,  luul  tjiiiltiplo  stnr  ttyiitcmB  tcU  iis  gf  tlio  opcmtton  of  graritj 
'Vi;  aDit  w<l«  tli«ci(iromcDtaof  sfainia  epaca,  lliou^Uiu)  ao»brwuly< 
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wliicli  tiBs  not  been  submitted  fa  a  number  of  lirc-ilestrorini*  proc^sWIj 
aud  a  yoiJiig  plauct  teeming  with  miLterinl  Titnlitf,  still  hot  witli  its 
primeval  fire»,  still  palpitating  from  the  throes  which  (during  countlew 
ages)  bail  prccwled  and  accompanied  ils  birlh.  No  experiment  or  obser- 
vation man  lias  ever  made  or  can  ever  make,  can  suflSce  to  show  chat 
the  spoil taiicous  goucration  of  living  forma  then  was  cither  tiossible  or  im* 
possible.  But  meri  may  continue,  if  it  gives  the  many  comfort,  to  believe 
that  Just  then  ttn;  uiiifunn  action  of  law  was  iulemiptcd,  Ihat  just  at 
that  8taj;c  the  tncchauiam  of  the  uuivorse  was  found  to  be  imperfect. 

But  while  iu  this  ticuiie  and  to  this  clejjree  the  law  of  biological 
evolution  diflcra  from  the  law  of  uiiivcriial  attraction^tlic  work  of 
Darwin  must  ^m^  be  regarded  as  akin  to  that  of  Newton,  in  that  it 
extends  indefinitely  our  conceptions  of  the  range  of  natural  laws.  As 
Newton  showed  men  all  the  millious  of  families  of  worlds  throughoat 
the  universe  moving  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  attraction^so  Darwiu 
has  ahowu  us  all  the  myriads  of  races  which  have  inhabited  the  earth 
brought  into  due  relation  to  their  surroundiujra  by  tlic  operation  of  the 
law  of  cvulutitiu.  And  as  the  law  of  gp'avity  was  but  a  wider  law, 
including  such  tnws  ns  Coperuicns  and  Kepler  had  recognized,  wliicb  in 
turn  sevcrallj-  iiichuled  luauy  minor  laws,  so  it  should  be  noticed  that 
the  law  of  biological  evolution  includes  all  those  minor  laws  of  develop- 
ment which  men  had  recognized  for  ages  without  eutertaining  the 
unreasonable  thought  that  such  laws  necessarily  implied  the  non-exist- 
ence of  a  lawgiver. 

To  those  alike  who  are  pained  and  to  those  who  rejoice  at  what  they 
regard  as  the  irreligious  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  biological  evolution, 
the  same  an»wcr  may  be  made  :  it  is  only  when  we  try  to  ci'catc  arbitrary 
limits  of  space  or  of  time,  and  to  set  these  as  bounds  to  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  Nature,  that  any  such  tendency  can  bo  imagined.  Thoeo 
who  hare  ailmittcil  the  growth  of  a  tree,  a  furt^st,  or  a  flora,  of  an 
animal,  a  race,  or  a  fauna,  according  to  natural  laws,  have  to  acknow* 
ledge  nothing  new  in  kind,  howcrer  diflcrcnt  it  may  be  in  degree,  in 
admitting  that  there  is  development  ou  the  larg<^  «^lc  aa  well  as  on  the 
smaller,  not  even  though  they  t^hould  have  to  admit  that  sucit  develop- 
ment takes  place  throughout  all  space  and  all  time.  The  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  one  thought  is  not  greater  than  that  which  oppresses  us  in 
cousideriug  the  othiT  ;  both  diflieulties  are  overwbcbuing,  both  iuflnite. 
If  we  could  evade  the  conception  of  the  infinite  iu  space  or  in  time,  we 
might  be  content  to  imagine  limits  to  the  operation  of  law.  But  we 
can  neither  crade  the  conception  uor  grasp  it..  As  Pasteur  has  well  said, 
quite  recently — "  MTicn  the  question  is  oektA,  'What  is  there  beyond  the 
starry  vault?'  it  is  usclcM  to  answer,  'Beyond  lies  unlimited  space-' 
When  wc  ask  what  lies  beyond  the  far-oif  time  when  what  we  see  around 
us  began  to  be,  and  what  lies  beyond  the  remote  future  «hen  it  will 
cease  to  exist,  of  what  use  the  answer,  'Beyond  lie  eternities  of  past  and 
coming   time'?     Kobody  understands  these  words.     Ue  who  proclaims 
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the  exuteoce  of  an  infinite — and  nobody  can  evade  it — aaaerta  m 
the  rapernatural  in  that  affirmation  than  exists  in  all  the  miracles 
the  religions ;  for  the  notion  of  the  Infinite  has  the  twofold  charac 
being  irreaistible  and  incomprehensible.  When  this  notion  aeiaea  i 
mind,  there  is  nothing  left  bat  to  bend  the  knee.  In  that  ai 
moment  all  the  springs  of  Intellectaal  life  threaten  to  snap»  am 
feels  near  being  seised  by  the  snblime  madnev  of  Faecal.  ETery 
I  see  the  inevitable  expression  of  the  Infinite  in  the  world.  By 
supernatural  is  seen  in  the  depths  of  every  heart." 

It  is  as  thus  Twwed  that  the  laws  of  derelopment  bronght  befo: 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — not  as  noreltiesj  for  in  cona 
they  are  of  vast  antiquity,  but  new  io  the  sense  that  now  for  the 
time  they  are  presented  as  proren — are  so  solemn  and  inapressiTe 
rightly  understood.  As  the  diKtoreriea  of  astronomy  were '  first 
towards  infinite  space,  steps  carrying  us  tax  enough  npon  the  roi 
show  that  of  necessity  it  mmi  be  iofinite,  as  the  study  of  the  morei 
of  the  heavenly  bo^es  tells  ns  unmistakably  of  infinite  time,  si 
recognition  of  development  tells  us  that,  es  we  might  have  antici] 
the  domain  of  law  is  limitless  alike  in  qpace  and  in  time.  Witl 
angel  in  Richter's  Dresm,  Science,  in  the  doctrine  of  Everlasting  £ 
tion,  proclaims  the  solemn  truth/—'*  End  is  there  none  to  the  nni 
of  God ;  lo,  also,  there  is  no  Beginning." 

&.  A.  Fkocm 
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IF  Italy  bos  men  in  the  scale  of  nntioiis,  if  she  has  coascd  to  be  the 
butt  of  every  Stnte,  aiitl  tlie  nar-ticld  of  coiiteudmg  parties,  it  it 
because  her  people,  quick  and  iutrlligeut  ia  themselves,  the  lulieritors  of 
grcAt  niid  iiobic  deeds,  in  scicuce  aud  art,  iu  lau^uage  and  song,  in 
valour  and  virtue,  have  never  ceased,  notwithstaudiuf;  tlie  most  depress- 
ing influeiices,  to  strive  for  a  higher  position  in  intclli{;cnce,  industry, 
and  wealth.  Her  enemies  iu  vain  sought  t«  an'cst  the  growth,  to  abate 
the  vijfour,  to  curb  the  will  of  her  people.  Her  cliatnpionH  of  freedom, 
t^belhcr  at  the  scaffold,  in  the  prison,  or  in  exile,  ever  strove  to  arouse 
the  nation  to  a  ncnac  of  its  righta,  aud  by  word  and  work  kept  the 
fiickcring  light  of  freedom  and  nationality  from  being  utterly  quenched. 
Vc8,  it  19  not  by  the  hand,  but  by  tho  pcu,  that  Italy  has  been  united 
aud  frced.  It  is  not  the  aword,  but  the  golden  )ctteri<,  that  dcieudcd 
Italy.  It  was  not  Geucral  Pcpc,  nor  (icucral  Garibaldi,  no,  uor 
Napoleou's  armies,  however  much  ibey  may  have  aceelcrated  the  con- 
Buiiimatiou,  but  Ugo  Foscolo  aud  Vittorio  Alfieri,  Mniiioui  and  Silvio 
Pellico,  Muzaini  and  Cavour,  thai  wou  the  laurels  of  Itjiliau  freedom. 
And  it  is  because  the  unity  aud  freedom  of  Italy  arc  the  ripe  fruit  of  the 
instincts  of  a  cf^mraou  nationality,  and  of  the  inspiration  and  labours  of 
the  learned  and  tlie  good,  throngbout  the  length  aud  brniultb  of  the 
Peninsula,  that  they  are  likely  to  be  wholesome  and  endui-ing. 

So  long  as  the  Italian  Slates  were  divided  among  therosclves,  under 
the  thraldom  of  dcs|)otic  sovereigns,  suffering  from  an  actual  state  of 
warfare,  or  in  the  observance  of  an.  armed  neutrality,  the  exigencies  of 
political  6.afety  were  necessarily  paramount  over  every  other  considera- 
tion. At  such  times,  and  under  such  circumstances,  the  State  has 
neither  leisure  nor  mind  to  think  on  economic  reforms.  Folitieol 
economy  must  ever  lie  subordinate  to  jHilities.      Political  necessities  often 
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tlioac  inatiluiious,  vrliicli  now  form  tlie  venr  lifc-spruigti  of  oommerce» 
came  Id  reality  Grom  tlie  Italtau  aiiorcd  of  the  Alediterraaeau  or  tho 
la^iiucs  of  tlie  Adiiatic  ?  In  immediate  connection  wiiU  the  East,  the 
Itnlims  were  tlie  first  to  draw  westwani  tJiose  articles  which  Egypt  anil 
Syria,  India  and  China,  have  always  contributed  to  Enrojwan  taste  and 
luxury.  Those  articles,  by  the  most  indirect  and  circuitous  routes,  from 
the  interior  of  InHia  to  Goa,  from  Goa  to  Aden,  by  caravans  and  river 
navigation,  were  introducerl  into  Italy,  and  thence  by  the  Ilalinns  spread 
throughout  Eiu-opc.  Their  ships  brought  them  as  far  as  the  ilouec 
Towns,  and  their  mercantile  housea  traded  with  them  in  the  chief  marta 
of  merchautlise,  whence  a^ain  they  drew  wool,  flax,  and  otlicr  raw 
Diatcriolii,  which  thi^y  manufactured  and  sent  to  India  and  the  East. 

BuL  nliat  dilUcuUies  had  the  Italians  to  meet  in  thi;  pruticcutiou  of 
such  a  trade !  Look  at  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  lliroughout 
£luope.  Think  of  the  absence  of  roads,  insecurity  of  inland  commu- 
nication, dangers  of  maritime  commerce,  want  of  credit,  and  want. of 
capital.  Commerce  was,  indeed,  adventurous  iu  those  days.  There 
was  no  mariuc  iusurauce  to  provide  agaiust  risko.  The  merchants 
were  not  backed  by  a  formidable  power,  ready  to  defend  ihcm  against 
any  exaction.  Every  inch  of  ground  thcygaincii,  every  adventure  they 
realized,  was  of  itself  a  triumph.  One  great  evil,  however,  marred 
the  glory  of  their  csptuits.  The  Italiau  Republics  were  not,  unhappily, 
wont  to  rcooguize  amoug  themeelvca  any  of  those  bonds  of  amity  and 
common  interest  which  should  bind  together  trading  communities.  Wo 
have  heard  in  recent  times  of  keen  commercial  competition  and  wars 
of  tBriffs,  1)ut  nliat  are  these  as  compared  with  the  chronic  open 
hostilities  which  prevailed  amougst  the  Italian  traders  on  the  ^lediter- 
raneaii  Sea?  Alas,  that  iu  their  irantic  eagcruc:)s  for  gain,  and  iu 
their  thirst  for  asgrandisemcut.  they  forgot  the  tics  of  a  commuu 
nationality !  Venice  had  once  in  her  hand  the  trade  of  the  East. 
The  Cienocsc  were  bold  sailors.  Why  were  they  bcaieu  by  the 
Spauianis  and  Portuguese,  the  British  and  the  Dutch,  through  notcoming 
forward  themselves  n.iul  pushing  their  adventui'CK  rcmnd  the  Cape,  as  soon 
as  that  new  route  was  shown  to  he  possible?  Why  ?  Simply  because 
iutcruul  squabbles,  old  prejudices,  and  slavish  adherence  to  custom  bUuded 
their  eyes.  The  idea  that  the  opening  of  a  maritime  route  would  take 
away  firom  their  hands  their  old  cherished  Levant  trade  Dcver  entered 
the  mind  of  the  Venetians.  What  all  tjic  world  saw  they  could  never 
Irelicve.      Their  eyes  were  not  opened  till  all  was  lost. 

But  all  tlm  is  gone  long,  long  ago,  and  any  reference  to  it  would 
have  uo  practical  value  whatever,  except  that,  as  if  in  illustration  of 
the  adage  that  "History  retreats  itself,"  the  Suex  Canal  has  practically 
restored,  though  in  an  altered  fonn,  the  inland  route  of  olden  days,  and 
the  way  is  again  open  to  Italy,  as  to  any  other  country,  to  uae  that  canal 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power.  The  Mediterranean  is  to  Italy  what 
the  ocean  is  to  England.     Would   that  Italy  could  re^in  her  ascen- 
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<l\iarter9  of  ludiau  corn,  about  1,000,000  tons  of  rice,  123,000,000 
gallous  of  olive  oil,  and  000,000,000  gnllcjDs  of  wiue,  may  be  cousidcred 
spleiidid  ;  yrt  acre  per  acre,  as  compurcd  vritli  kltif^luud,  for  iuisLnacc, 
the  land  of  Itnly  produces  considerably  less.  Ami  why?  From  vraat 
of  education,  want  of  capital,  want  of  road*,  Iiea?y  mortpifiCB,  and 
many  other  caiiKes.  An  "  Iiirhiesta  Agrarla"  lias  just  been  insti- 
tuted by  a  Royal  Commission,  under  the  presidency  of  Count  Jaeini, 
ami  ibcy  have  nntlcrtaktu  to  inquire  on  a  vaat  raricty  of  ques- 
tioDs  concerning  soil  and  climate,  description  of  culture,  diseases  of 
plaata,  systems  of  ailtivatton  aud  rotation,  irrigation,  manures,  rela- 
tion  bctwccu  the  owucra  of  land  aud  tUe  cultivators  of  tbc  soil,  &C.  But 
how  long  will  tlii?y  take  to  complete  their  task,  and  bring  about 
sonic  desirable  roaulta  ? 

Immediately  counectcfl  with  agriculture  are  the  many  industries  in 
&uimal  Olid  rcgctablc  products.  The  rearing  of  the  silk-worm  is  of 
»l>ecial  importance.  Italy  is  one  of  the  Hrst  countririt  of  tlie  world 
for  feilk,  and  the  peasantry  undcrstaud  it  well.  In  18H0,  as  much  as 
4i-,000,00()  kilos  was  the  yield  of  cocoons  in  Italy,  the  largest  part  in 
North  Italy  and  East  Tuscany.  If  some  remedy  could  be  found  against 
the  disease  which  from  lime  to  time  works  such  dcstriictiou  among 
these  u^efnt  insects,  what  a  benetit  I  A  large  number  of  Japanese  canis  is 
now  annually  imported  iuto  Italy,  to  make  up  for  any  dcflcicucy,  aud 
the  yield  uf  Japanese  green  cocoontt  has  become  considerable.  Next  to 
the  production  of  silk  is  that  of  wine.  Why  is  it  that  ia  England  we 
see  comparatively  so  little  Italian  wine?  Largo  i|aantitic9  of  wiue  are 
sent  from  Italy  to  France,  there  to  be  mixed  witli  her  thin  or  light  wine-'^, 
and  to  puss  afterwards  as  the  veritable  produi-t  of  French  vineyards. 
How  is  It  th.it  the  Italians  do  not  export  their  wiues  dirert  to 
Kogland,  instead  of  making  them  pay  tribute  to  the  French  growers  ? 
One  reason  is  that  the  existing  system  of  wine  duties  iu  Kngland  operates 
an  a  prohibition  to  the  shipment  of  Italian  wiucs  to  this  country.  The 
■wine  of  Naples  is  a  wholesome,  nattirnl  wine,  of  good  body,  sti-cugth, 
and  richness  of  colour.  If  it  could  come  within  the  standard  of  one 
shilling  per  gallou,  it  might  be  sold  in  England  for  niucli  less  than  the  {irice 
now  charged  for  the  wiues  of  Bordeaux,  or  the  pernicious  stuff  manufac- 
tured in  Hamburg  and  sold  as  French  claret.  Itut  a  better  reason 
is  that  the  Italian  growers  are  less  expert  thau  the  French  iu  the 
prcpuratiou  of  their  wiucs  for  export.  Iq  tnitb,  they  have  not  )iad  the 
experience  required  foi*  the  purpose.  They  have  not  yet  sufTiciently 
sounded  liritish  taste  aud  the  exigencies  of  the  foreign  market.  Already, 
iMJwever,  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made.  In  1870,  Italy  exported 
6,000,000  galls. ;  in  18K0  she  exported  48,000,000  galU. ;  hut  thcic  is  a 
great  future  in  store  yet  for  this  trade.  Cheese  and  butter  arc  valuable 
Italian  industries.  AV'oscc  now  in  our  markcta  Milan  butter,  which  is 
rery  pure,  and  certainly  well  preserved  ;  aud  Itnhan  cheese,  the  hard  or 
Grana  of  Parma,  and  the  soft  Strachiuo  of  Gorgociola,  both  of  which 


have  acquired  n  world-wiflc  repaUtioa.  The  culture  of 
rise  to  a  novel  «nd  iutetcstiug  iiidustry — tLe  supply  of  (lucen" 
swarms  to  varioas  countries  in  Europe,  and  even  to  Amcr 
quficn  bccfi  troTcl  iu  wooden  boxes,  accompanied  by  3,000  b 
boxes  liarc  foitr  «lit3  for  nir  ;  inaide  are  two  small  rramen,  cue  i 
a  full,  the  other  an  empty  honeycomb.  The  Italian  boc,- 
liffHttiea,  has  the  repntation  of  Iieing  more  docile  and  prodtu 
any  other  kind.  Tbe  prioeii  iot  mtrcs  jniret  et  feconiifr*  arc  fl 
lire  in  April  (o  fotirlircin  September.  Amongst  tlio  vcgctahl 
which  Italy  can  export  in  tolerably  lai^c  quantities  ia  cotton.  ' 
cultivation  was  introduced  in  America,  Italy  supplied  cotton 
European  nations;  and  during  the  Continental  wars  of  tbe  Hn 
Italian  cotton  was  the  only  kind  whieb  could  be  procured  in  tbd' 
markets.  All  the  jiroviiices  of  Italy  that  lie  soutli  of  43°  V 
inclndcd  in  the  ]sonc  of  cotton  cullivatioii,  and  the  only  qucsti 
it  pay  to  produce  cotton  fur  the  forci^  market  when  it  hoA  ti 
<!Oin]iclition  of  Americti  and  India?  Tliat  Italy  is  able  to  exj 
is  provofl  by  the  fact  that  the  exportation,  which  in  1863  ftnl 
only  3,700,000  kitos,  in  I880rcnelied  18,000,000  kilos.  Italy 
ia  more  an  importer  than  an  exporter  of  cotton,  for  she  is 
manufacture  it  for  herself. 

If  Italy  u  rich  in  agricultural  resources,  she  can  %ct^l 
to  be  80  in  minerDls.  True,  in  tlie  geological  formations! 
there  are  coiitaiued,  in  sufficient  abundance,  many  of  those  a 
stances  which  feed  the  mineral  industries ;  but  the  quantitie*'' 
eomparalirely  small,  and  iu  many  (^ases  they  are  hiconvententli 
For  building  puqKises,  there  are  iu  Italy  granite,  marble,  pozxi 
chalk.  In  the  tertiary  formation  sulphur  and  mineral  salts  a 
and  in  different  localities,  especially  in  Tuscany,  luinkn  of  t 
met  with,  which  well  repay  the  cmt  of  extraction.  Coal  d 
in  tevcral  parts  of  the  Alps  and  in  Sardinia,  but  it  is  ' 
broken  banks,  nnd  trsn^fonncd  into  anthracite,  not  well  adi 
metiiUurgie  purposes.  The  ownership  of  mines  In  some  ]Mirtl 
as  iu  Tuscany  and  Sicily,  goes  with  that  of  the  soil  above  it,  bil 
parts  it  is  considered  as  rea  miffitis,  and  subject  to  the  coiri 
State.  In  Sicily,  tlie  sulphur  mines  belong  to  the  proprietors  ij 
in  which  they  aic  situated.  In  Sardinia,  the  working  of  tho  hh! 
let  ont  by  contract.  The  avera^  produce  is  about  12oJ 
55,000  tona  of  which  arc  sold  to  the  Italian  GovemmeTit  for  | 
sumption,  at  eighteen  lire  per  ton,  ntid  sold  by  the  agents  to  1 
at  dSO  lire  per  ton.  Salt  nnd  tobacco  are  two  State  monog 
heavy  duty  on  tobacco — an  article  of  pure  luxury — is  quite  U 
but  such  an  exorbitant  tax  upon  salt,  one  of  the  necessarifl 
cannot  well  be  defended.  Considerable  stimulus  has  heea  gii 
years  to  the  dcvclopiacnt  of  several  mineral  and  chemical 
inch  as  tartaric  and  stearic  acids,  qnininc  salts,  &c.      At, 
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total  Taluc  of  miocrol  products,  wKicli  in  18G0  amounted  to  ^1,000,000, 
in  1880  amounted  to  ^2,600,000 ;  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
mines  having  also  increnwd  from  26,000  in  JSGO  to  44,000  in  187y, 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  resources  inherent  in  the  soil,  or  embedded 
in  the  mines  of  Italy.  Does  the  development  of  these  resources,  so  far 
afl  it  Ima  gone,  bear  testimony  to  the  revival  of  industry  in  Italy?  Yc«, 
because  agriculture  and  mines  arc  both  important  natioanl  iudnatrics. 
^hnt  is  the  eescuee  of  an  industry  or  a  manufactnre  but  the  utilisation, 
application,  or  admixture  of  primary  subBtaneca  towards  the  production 
ofnrtieles  adnptcd  to  the  manifold  requirementit  of  society  ?  An  industrial 
nation  is  one  which  can  utilize  every  resourco,  which  has  the  heart,  the 
mindj  the  will  in  work  and  make  the  very  best  of  evepy  advantage  within 
her  reach.  Ccnturica  passnl  away  ere  the  splendid  mineral  rewurccs  of 
Britain  were  rendered  avaibble;  and  they  would  have  remained  idle  in  nil 
probability  for  ages  to  come,  had  not  the  genius  and  iudustry  of  Watt 
supplied  a  now  motive  power  in  steam,  and  the  inventive  mind  of 
Stephenson  providcU  the  railway  aa  a  new  and  easy  means  of  transport, 
to  make  coal  and  irun  useful  to  niaaufacturiug  iudustry.  If  in  Italy  we 
see  agriculture  floumli  to  any  extent,  and  the  mines  made  more  prixluc- 
tivc,  it  is  becanSB  the  people  have  at  lust  become  awake  to  their  advantages, 
and  because  they  have  laboured,  and  are  labouring,  for  the  appropriation 
of  the  same. 

As  I  walked  over  the  great  Milan  Exhibition  of  Italian  National 
Industry,  Inst  year,  the  impre-i«ion  wast  irresistible  in  my  luind  that  Italy 
can  and  does  really  produce  almost  everything,  and  that  iu  not  a  few 
industries,  as  for  example,  the  silk  manufacture,  the  production  of  pu]>er, 
aud  many  others,  the  Italians  have  made  considerable  advance.  Yet, 
how  is  it  that,  when  'nc  turn  to  the  tables  of  exports,  we  find  that  she 
stands  80  low  in  the  scale?  In  1880,  Holland  exported  at  (be  rate  of 
j613  per  head  of  her  population  ;  Bplgium  at  the  rate  of  £8  10*.  per 
head  ;  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  -£6  I3x.  per  head  ;  France  at 
ttie  rate  of  ^3  17*.  per  head;  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  jSS  8«. 
per  head ;  (Jermany  at  the  rate  of  £3  "*.  per  head ;  and  Italy  exported 
at  the  rate  of  only  £1  10*.  prr  head.  Tnic,  there  i»  some  satiBfaclioa 
in  the  fact  that  in  1863  she  was  much  worse  otf,  the  exports  then 
amounting  to  only  14*.  per  head.  But  surely  there  is  iinmcusc  room 
for  progroBs,  and  if  Italy  has  not  advanced  fnatcr  than  slie  baa  done, 
it  must  be  because  there  are  cautes  at  work  which  operate  most 
injuriously  against  Italian  industry— espeotally  whcu  brought  into  com- 
petition with  that  of  more  advanced  countries,  as,  for  iuatnncc.  Great 
Britain, — aud  which  Italy  must,  as  quickly  as  po&siblc,  andaa  far  as  she 
can,  effectively  remove. 

Take,  first,  the  point  of  experience  and  prestige.  Britain  has  about  a 
hundred  years'  work  behind  her,  through  which  she  has  enjoyed  an  almost 
ahsolote  supremacy  in  manufacturing  industry.  Tlie  British  manufaL-liirer 
of  the  present  day  enters  on  the   rich  inheritance  of  long  c^tablJKhiid 
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lUtinCHS,  and  though  be  needs  to  be  on  tLc  alert  to  ailaptj  unproTf,  anil 

^fomi  ttic  method  of  vorkiug  a.%  times  require,  he  has  a  compar^tivelf 

easy  task  us  compared  with  the  luiliau  miiuufactiircr,  nho,  \u  &  maimrr. 

.  must  alart  ufrcsli,  aiid  gaiu  uew  cxpcrieucc  from  dsij  to  day.      f  [uw  luaeh 

ia   there  also  ia    tlie  prestige   which  British  niauufactures  have  cvciy- 

^ where  acquired!       How  many   British  house*   are  employed  in  the 

jdiiilnhutioii  of  British  produce  aud  maniiTactures  throughout  the  world ! 

Italy  19  a  long,  long  wa.y  bebiud  iu  all  thcso  advantages.     And  the  eSbct 

of  this  is  seen  especially  ^hen  a,  nrvr  husii)C3«  is  to  bc  started,  or  n  oflv 

invention  put  to  the  test.    Here  in  Knglanil,  thu  moment  n  new  iaduti; 

is  introduced,  hundreds  run  iuto  it,  workmen  are  always  found  ready  for 

it,  capital  ih  never  wanting,  and  factories  titart  up  Ukc  mushrooms.  luItaJy 

[it  is  quite  u  diOurcnt  tiling.      Ueforc  manuOicturcrs  make  up  their  mind 

to  start  some  uew  works,  before  suitable  labourers  an-  found,  aod  capitad 

is  got  for  them,  a  long  time  is  waited.     Altogether,  the  enterprise  looks 

much  more  ditEcull,  and  there  is  not   the  same  nniouot  of  pluck  aorl 

daring  as  iu  Kiiglaud. 

Theu,  agaiu,  there  is  the  question  of  the  costliness  of  capital.  There 
is,  in  a  sense,  plenty  of  capital  in  Ituly,  if  it  were  more  available 
fur  husincas;  but  the  buukiug  system  is  iasuflicicnti  and  there  is  a 
great  want  of  confidence  and  courage,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  yean 
of  bad  government  and  political  uncertainty,  and  perhaps,  also,  of 
imperfect  laws  and  delays  of  justice.  In  auy  onsc,  tbe  vahic  of  moiwy 
lias  always  bpen  greater  in  Italy  than  in  England.  Taking  the  avenge 
of  the  List  twenty  years,  while  the  rate  charged  by  tbc  Bank  of  Eng- 
land averaged  372  per  cent.,  the  rate  charged  by  the  Italian  Katioaal 
Bank  nrcragcd  526  per  cent.j  showing  a  difference  of  29  per  cent. 
Dgainst  Italy — a  very  heavy  and  cttra  charge  on  Italian  industry. 
Capital  is  of  slow  growth  everywhere,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time,  1  fe»r, 
Tjcfore  Italy  eau  be  as  well  sujiplied  with  it  as  I'ugland.  But  capital  may 
be  imported  iu  the  same  mauuer  as  other  commodities.  Iiet  Italy  only 
afford  umptc  security,  uud  ^he  may  (h:{]cud  upon  having  any  amount  of 
copital  she  may  rctjuire.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  for  year^ 
past  the  monetarv'  institutions  of  the  country  have  been  moch  dit> 
organized,  nud  that  so  long  as  a  practically  iucouvcrtiblc  and  depreciated 
currency  is  allowed  to  exist,  public  confidence  can  never  bo  complete. 
The  restoration  of  n  metallic  curreucy,  recently  decided  upon,  came  uut 
a  moment  too  soou  for  that  purpose.  Nor  should  the  Italiau  Gotem- 
mcnt  forget  that  the  6naiices  of  any  country' mu»t  be  uilid  and  cconomi- 
call}'  admiDistercd  before  she  can  expect  to  bavc. capital  abounding 
in  her  markets. 

Of  still  greater  importance  is  the  question  of  the  eflScicncy  of 
labour.  As  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  a  great  difTRrcuce  between 
Sogluli,  Scotch,  and  Irish  labourers,  ito  in  Italy  the  Sardinian  or 
Lombard  labourer  diners  materially  from  the  Kmiliou  and  Nrapolitao. 
liking  them  as  a  whole,  the  Italian  labourers  arc  not  so  strong  in  physiqi 
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as  the  Britisli,  and  though  their  receptive  powers  are  much  mora 
cuhu'geil,  au»l  in  fueility  of  resources  they  are  more  fertile,  the  Italians  arc, 
I  iiuagiuc,  inferior  to  the  British  in  some  of  those  moral  qualities  which 
»taii)]i  thoniselres  the  most  readily  aod  tlic  most  6rinly  on  human 
labour.  'Die  British  luhourcr  is  certainly  an  example  to  the  Italian  in 
the  thoronghncss  of  his  work.  Wc  Dmy  complaiuj  and  vith  reason, 
thnt  tiiis  inralaablc  quality  \s  greatly  ucglc-eted  nowadays;  that  British 
workmen  do  not  take  the  same  pride  now  ati  they  fonuerly  did  iu 
well-flni^hed  wotIc  ;  bnt  ercn  as  it  is,  the  British  labourc;r  is  iu  this 
respect  much  in  advance  of  the  Italian.  The  greater  efficiency  of 
labour  in  England  allows  of  a  greater  economy  in  the  numlicr  of 
Ubourere.  The  cotton  manufacture  in  England  is  a  perfect  niarrcl  of 
such  economy.  Whilst  in  Jlanchcster  four  artisans  arc  sufficient  to  work 
1000  spindles,  in  Italy  not  fewer  thaa  twcuty-live  persona  are  employed 
for  tlie  same  quantity.  What  a  waste  of  power  does  this  represent ! 
Though  the  rates  of  wages  may  be  lower  iu  Italy  tliau  in  England,  the 
real  cost  of  labour  becouics  actually  greater.  Climate  and  temperature 
may  be  an  excuse  for  inferior  physique,  hut  they  do  not  sceouut  for 
these  deficiencies — the  result  of  want  of  educAtiou  ftud  traiuiog. 

In  the  qiicstiou  of  labour  wc  must  include  that  of  motire  power. 
Sig.  Elletia  estimated  the  sleam  power  in  use  in  Italy  at  about  18,000 
horse-power,  and  the  hydraulic  at  39,000  horse-power — a  very  small 
amount  indeed  as  companxl  with  that  in  use  in  Britain.  With  the 
increase  of  mannracture  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion of  coal.  Iu  18fi2,  Italy  imported  446,000  tons  of  coal,  and  iu 
1879,  1,523,000  tons.  But  coed  costs  more  ia  Italy  than  in  England. 
Many  writers  urge  a  greater  use  of  water  power,  which  nhoimds  in 
Italy  iu  many  localities;  hut  the  cvU  of  water  power  is  that  it  \%  only 
available  in  eertaiu  given  spots,  and  that  it  is  not  cupalile  of  transport 
into  ptaees  where  there  is  a  concentration  of  aU  the  agcucica  necessary 
for  industrial  progress.  If  electricity  came  to  their  aid,  and  the 
Italian  mauufaeturcra  were  able  to  utilise  the  water  power  from  the 
Alps  and  the  Ajicnnines,  nn  enormous  advantage  would  certainly  result 
to  Italian  industry. 

What  has  Italy  done,  moreover,  for  a  long  time  past,  iu  the  way  of 
mechanical  inventions  'i  A  few  specimens  of  really  useful  eugines  and 
machines  at  the  Milan  llxhihition  were  very  creditable,  aud  made  a  great 
impression  on  vujitors,  but  practically  Italy  is  nowhere  iu  this  depart- 
ment, the  palm  for  mechanical  inventions  resting  largely  with  England 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  American  "  labour-saving 
machiuca"  have  quite  rcvolntiouiied  many  branches  of  labour.  Bir- 
mingham aud  Sheffield  bring  out  mechanical  works  of  stupendous  power; 
Even  Fraucc,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Switzerlaud,  are  far  in  advance. 
In  these  days  of  great  mental  activity  and  competition,  unless  a  nation 
poasesacs  the  power  of  iuveulivcncsa  and  originality,  to  bring  out  some- 
thing of  its  own,  it  has  no  cliancc  whatever.     It  is  by  higher  mastery 
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over  matter,  by  more  resolute  inqutsitTwiiciS  into  the  myslcfieio^'S 
and  Nature's  laws,  that  real  progrwa  must  be  acKieved,  and  il  does  ni 
become  Italy,  w)i!ob  bas  givea  t,o  the  world  tfoman^  bright  j^bllOKipbc^ 
aud  UiiulciL>r<i,  to  irma'm  for  erer  tributary  to  the'  inVehtivb  ||i^usi 
other  cxiuulriea.  "  i  ''^'' "  > 

Tlierc  arc  other  causes  which  prove  most  nhravourablc'tb  TUlui 
iDilustry  aail  maiiufacturcsj  such  ui  hcarj'  tasc«,  impcrlccf  mci^i  \ 
iatemal  coiumunicatitin,  notnithstnnding  the  increase  of  railways,  u 
much  officialism  and  bureaucracy,  nud  the  like.  Tlic  only  mauuractnl 
vhich  bos  thriveu  in  Italy  is  tbst  of  silk,  of  which  sbc  exjxirts  abod 
6,000,000  lbs.  |ier  aunum,  of  tlic  value  of  i;i0,0O0,O00.  The  ifilai 
marlcet  for  Italian  silk,  especially  Organzine  and  other  descriptions  of  ai] 
yaro,  is  oue  of  the  first  in  Euro(>c.  But  ivbcii  we  come  to  sillc-vcavii^ 
and  cloth,  faahiou  has  gi>-ca  to  Fraoce  tbc  supremacy,  aud  she  will  kcd 
it  sblong  a»  Italy  is  not  able  with  greater  command  of  matcriU  v 
contest  the  prise.  There  is  no  reason,  indeed,  wliy  Milan  sliould'nj 
become  a  )«rtou)(  competitor  with  Lyons  and  Paris,  aud  tbc  recea 
Exhibition  has  strongly  marked  her  power  to  achieve  fur  herself  a  In^ 
place,  both  for  fineness  of  textnrc  and  elegance  of  design.  ^ 

I  hope  the  Italian  manufacturers  have  more  8Cu»e  than  to  trust  ^ 
protection  as  a  lercr  for  saataiolng  them  in  their  inferiority,  or  as  1 
bulwark  to  repel  foreign  compel  it  ion.  England  can  give  them  a  ImwI 
on  that  Hubjcct,  British  maiiufacturcnt  have  tried  protectiou^  and  h«f 
tried  free  trade,  AVith  protection  they  never  succeeded,  with  frd 
trade  thty  have  carried  all  before  them.  No  protective  daty  of  leu,  s]| 
or  twenty  per  cent.,  will  ever  moke  up  for  the  causes  which  now  opent 
against  Italian  industry;  whilst  such  duties  act  aa  a  jtrenuom  d 
indolence  and  bnckwardness,  and  impose  a  burden  on  tbc  people  wild 
they  can  ill  aiTonl  to  bear.  \Vhaicvcr  be  the  cry  for  proteelion  whid 
interested  parlies  may  raise,  sorely  an  enlightened  Government,  aedli 
for  the  nation  at  large,  aud  not  for  a  c\xt%,  uilt  uot  be  slow  in  rcsittiu 
it.  Before  Adam  Smith  wrote  ^'Tlic  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  loa^ 
long  before  Cobdeu,  Bright,  and  Wilson  tmfurled  in  Englaud  tie 
banucr  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  the  Italian  economists  pie- 
chkimed  and  nobly  defended  the  principles  of  free  trade ;  and  i^ 
upon  these  lines,  I  trust,  that  a  new  TVeaty  of  Commerce,  if  oue  ti 
concluded,  will  he  negotiateil  between  Italy  and  the  United  Kiii, 

If  it  be  asked,  wherein  is  the  renvoi  of  Italian  industry?  ihe 
must  he  primarily  in  the  awakened  consciousness  amoDg  tlte  lultaai 
themsolTe»  of  their  real  place  in  the  industrial  worM,  in  tite  ^m^ 
already  given  of  some  aubstautiid  acbicvcmonts,  and  in  tie  (flotf. 
steadily  put  forth  to  remedy  for  the  future  what  ha*  b«n  j^ 
neglected  in  the  past.  First  and  forcHiost  in  these  cfrort*is*^*dYfc^' 
of  education — elementary,    Bccoudary,  sui)crior 


Mid  i^M 


Italian  UoTrmracnt  is  dctenniued  to  stem  the  flood  of  igoiW««\\^^^ 
'  *'*     '    borne  so  hcarilv  on  the  adraucement  of  fka.^  oaW*-    *-•  ^ 
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ba>';c  beou  o|)ttuctJ  all  ovpr  the  kiagtIoiUj  aai,  ftttcndaocc,  m  f^r.  &«  is 
prftcticabic,  h^s  b^n  made  coqipulsorj,  Troinipg  8«)ioo1s  far  tcaclicra 
hoTc  been  cstablisbed.  Inspectors  h»ve  been  appointcfj,  TIic  entire 
fratncvrork  of  (^Icmcutary  educutbu.  has  bt-en  ifumcuscl^  cxteiidcc],  aiid 
the  result  is,  that  year  by  yeaT  the  proportion  able  to  read  aud  >vrite, 
whioli  U8fd  to  |»e  exceedingly  small,  is  increftaing  rapidly.  Store  tliau 
this.  clossicuL  iustructiuu  liiu  bccQ  c^aite  refonupd  ii^thc  Gimuaaiand 
Llcei.  The  superior  achooU  tare  acgmrefVa  nevr.life,  aad  tbo  api- 
Tcrsities  hnvc  been  mwlerniMd.  Tbt-re  are  twcnty^ne  tmirorsities  in 
Italy;  those  of  Pi»a,  Piulova,  Bologna,  and  others,  old  and  rcnorned  in 
the  world  of  letter?,  still  figunug  among  tbem.  But  the  new  feature  of 
tnodcrn  education  h  tlic  induntriul  and  proi'rssional  instrnclion  given  in 
the  technical  scliools  and  institutes.  Kicrsipcc  I850j  great  cflWta  hare 
been  loade  to  iiUcc  these  on  a  solid  basifi,  for  tlic  purpose  of  raising 
<iuitc  a  new  class  of  iuatmctcd  and  efficient  managers  and  superinten- 
dents of  vork^j  engineers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  captainsj  mates, 
fanners — workers,  in  short,  in  every  branch  of  industry.  The  geueral 
feature  of  such  techuioal  schools  and  institutes  is,  that  whilst  a  Bcctlou 
applicable  to  all  students  alike  embraces  such  general  subjects  as  Italian 
and  French,  geography,  history,  mittlicraaLics,  design,  chemistry,  natural 
history,  aud  ijolitictil  economy,  special  sections  are  formed,  entitled 
respectively  the  physico-ioatltcmatical,  the  civd  engiaccriug,  the  survey- 
ing, t\ut  eomnicrcial  aud  industrial,  vhieh  impart  instruction  suited  for 
the  different  professions,  and  with  special  adaptation  to  the  industries  of 
the  localities. 

Italy  has  made  noble  contributions  lo  science  and  art  in  times  post. 
Very  early  her  southern  coast,  called  ^fagna  Grcc-ia,  wa«  the  abode  of 
philoaopliers  sucli  an  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  .I'ls^cliyhts  and  Archimedes. 
During  the  Roman  era  she  gave  lo  tlic  world  philosophers,  historians,  and 
poets,  such  as  Catullus  and  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  Cieaar, 
Pliny,  and  Tacitus.  lu  the  Middle  Ages  the  arts  were  triumphant,  aud 
Italy  puueuied  artiKts  such  &»  Giotto  aud  Cimubue,  Kapliacl  and  Michael 
Angclo,  Cellini  and  Titian ;  whilst  letters  were  represented  by  Dante*, 
Petrarch,  Arioato,  and  Boccaccio.  A  little  later  science  found  her 
expositors  in  Galileo,  Volta,  and  Galvaui.  Aud  since  then,  labourers  uot 
a  few  have  appeared  who  ptu-sued  the  path  of  science  in  the  midst  of 
great  discouragements  and  diJlicullics.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Italy 
has  greatly  fallen  from  her  glorious  past,  aud  that  it  is  not  to  that  country 
that  wc  now  look  for  the  highest  manifestaliuus  of  human  genius.  The 
prodigies  of  chemistry  and  mechanics,  the  wonders  of  the  steam-engine, 
and  many  of  those  inventions  which  rellccb  the  grcalcst  lustre  on  the 
present  century,  and  which  have  rendered  it  so  conspicuous  for  progress 
aud  civilization,  received  but  little  assistnnce  from  Italy. 

£ut  never  mind ;  the  days  are  happily  gone  by  wbcB  the  arms  of  the 
Church  and  the  Stale  were  atikc  directed  against  all  manner  of  progress, 
when  the  highest  minda  were  cither  driven  from  the  country  or  immured 
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ia  Stato  prisooB.     True,  iadccd,  geniiH  and  talent  arc  intmt 

119,  niul  are  often  developed  under  most  adverse  influences.      Yet, 

rule,  roses  do  not  ttirirein  a  soil  rugged  ead  wild.    Prepare  the^r'o' 

oficr  to  acieti«e  and  art  a   eafc  asylum  and   a  kiudly  hospitality 

wealth  reward  them,  and  honours  encourage  thmn.      Let  peace  havi 

victories,  autl  war  cease  her  desDlatious,  and  art  and  science  trill 

more  show  their  n-onilcrs  in  the  far-famt'd  soil  of  Ttaly. 

After  a  luug  viutcr,  so  long  that  wc  begun  to  nik — 

''  i  '^  .  ^TH'ill  •i.rfn;;  rctjm 
Aad  binla  uid  Umlja  ii.^aiu  be  gity. 
And  UoMoaia  olmlta  tbo  lawtUwn  ipray  Y' 

anil,  receiving  no  answer,  agaiu  and  again  invoked — 

"  Cmdci  goalie  sprlag,  ctlicrunl  luildnwa.  cobmi, 
And  EratB  tli«  bwom  of  yon  diDi-uiag  clund, 
WbiJo  wuic  w»kM  unund,  vciPd  in  >  aliov-cr 
Of  afcadowing  roan,  aii  onr  |4tii»i  dcamid  ;*' — 

at  la«t  spriug  came.  And  if  you  go  over  Italy  now,  yau  sec 
gentle  inspiring  influcDCe  in  every  branth  of  science  and  art,  comni 
And  iudusti^— 


.^..A,  ,.^"Al>unitiD);iiitosiMaiieua  . 
A  wiking  M  tmta  tlccj'. 
A  tviUvT  Mil  A  warblr, 


■i\ 


.  J£ay  it  loat !  May  this,  tlie  ifowiug  tinio  of  Italy's  future  great| 
be  foUovcd  hy  a  glorioos  samhinc  of  happy  inHucnccs  from  vilUa<i 
from  wiUiout,  and  in  due  time  may  an  abounding  harvest  bo  gather^ 
real  mul  uilid  progress  !  \c»,  shake  thyself  from  thy  sliimber,  O  1,^ 
aod,  a*  a  giant  refreshed^  aid  thy:B«lf  and  tlie  world  in  the  great  ^ 
liotnau  advnnccmeut  ■., 

Lco»6 
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WHEN  new  tribunals  were citablishwl  to  settle  authoritatively  ques- 
tions hitherto  left  to  the  law  oC  ilcmaud  anil  supplvj  and  to 
subatitutc  judicial  ilccisioiia  for  bargaioa  made  by  landlord  and  tenant, 
it  did  not  apparently  occur  to  citluM*  the  Ministry  or  the  Legislature  to 
search  for  precedents  in  colonics  or  deitendenciea  acknovteclging  the 
ftutliority  of  tlie  Ci-own.  Yet  there  i«  not  the  least  tloiibt  that  x'alnable 
informatiou.  can  be  ncquired,  and  much  light  be  thrown  on  these 
irritating  and  perplexing  Irish  disputes,  by  it  simple  reference  to  the 
rccorde  of  the  India  Oflicc,  and  to  the  experience  acquired  by  srorea  of 
Auglo-Indiana  in  charge  of  districts  under  the  Government  of  Jieugal. 
W'c  select  this  portion,  of  our  Indian  Empire  because  it  has  been  for  more 
"than  11  century  under  British  rule,  because  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant — or,  to  speak  technically,  of  Zemindar  and  Ryot — licars  a  fair 
aiiulogy  to  tliat  which  is  attem^pted  to  be  set  up  in  Ireland,  and  because 
the  practice  of  invoking  Ihc  assistance  of  the  established  tribunals  to 
decide  on  the  status  and  the  rent  of  a  tcuaut  has  been  recognized  by 
tlie  Oovcrnnicntj  by  the  law  cuiirtH,  and  by  the  agricultural  community, 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan,  ever  since  the  great  scttlcmcut  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  1793. 

It  is  wholly  uuncecsBarj-,  for  the  purposes  of  this  jiaper,  to  thread  the 
labyrinth  of  ludian  Bub-infcudations ;  to  attempt  to  find  misleading 
English  cquivatcnta  for  tlic  peculiar  phraseology  of  a  ctxlc  of  rent  and 
revenue  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  LVraian  language ;  or  to 
diacuss  at  length  the  various  tlicorics  which  have  been  propounded  by 
able  writers  regarding  the  ownership  of  the  soil  in  the  East.  The 
main  facts  on  which  we  now  rely  are  incontroveTtlblc,  and  they  have 
very  recently  been  condensed  and  classified  by  a  Commission  which  hsa 
.eat  to  revise  and  amend  the  whole  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the 
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Prorincca  of  Bengal  and  Beliar.  But,  in  order  to  undcnian< 
that  rcQU  have  for  nearly  n  century, ,tx:cD  acUlcd  juiliciallj^ 
vitbout  eiilier  ruining  the  Zemindar  or  tempting  the  fijot  i|| 
spoliation,  a  uligbt  akctch  of  tiic  main  fcatorcs  of  landed  pr(^ 
existed  aliout  17iK)  is  absolutely  iadJepcDsablc.  , 

When  Lord  CoruU'&UiR,  fuUowiug  Warrcu  Hastings  apa  ail 
cousumniatc  skill  and  experience  of  Sir  Jobu  Shore,  took  up  | 
of  laud  rcrcuuc  in.  earnest,  he  found,  that  the  Uud  tax 
revenue,  by  whichcva:  title  it  ma^  .be  called,  was  paid  into  t 
hy  a  net  of  men  vhoac  rights  and  position  it  is  nsolcas  to  a 
dcfin«  by  ttnal(i(;ic»  taken  from  other  countries.  Ori^inaliy 
have  been  mere  farmers  of  the  public  d»C8,  removable  ai^er  ^ 
tion  of  n  tiiuc,  and  possibly  wilbout  any  distinct  conneetioi 
■oil.  In  the  later,  days  of  the  Mo^hu)  Empire.^  hotrever,  | 
lait  century,  the  Zemindar  could  transfer  Ilia  land  by  sale  or  i 
exempt  cerUiu  purtioiu  thereof  from  payment  in  farour  q 
shrinea,  or  dcputdantts;  could  fjrant  Uiiscs,or,  more  properly,  cot 
tenants  on  their  several  holdbj^s  by  written  docameot4 ;  eiu 
privileges  in  n-ganl  to  Ijshericj,  forests,  waste  Innitii,  nnd  ma] 
though  liable  to  pay  lines  on  iuvcititure  and  successionj  eit 
Emperor  of  Dellti  or  to  bh  ^roviccial  delegate^  and  Qccaaioi 
aet  aside  whenever  the  Oovernment  of  the  day  llionght  fit  la 
dues  by  separate  agency,,  had  always  a  claim  for  maiateua 
auch  circiuustanccs,  and  mij^ht  ooue  gi  again  ,at  auy  future  I 
superior  hoJdcratid  contractor  fur  the  public  revenue.  It  was 
that,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  tbc  greater  portion  q 
revenue  of  Lower  Bengal  was  collected  ^nd  paid  in  by  oii] 
these  Zemindars.  Huge  Zemiudaries,  however,  very  soon  an 
after  ^n  experience  of  settlements,  first  for  five  and  thci^  for 
the  Goveramcnt  of  Lord  Comwallis  decided  on  allowing  tl^  ] 
ToJooltdars,  and,  other  proprietor  to  hold  tlicir  lauds ^r  cvet 
and  unalterable  assosspieut.  Lord  CoriiiTallia,  in  making  tlu'a 
mcnt,  was  nt>  doubt  «cl|atttcd,  by  a  variety  qf  poI'*ic  ^"^  \ 
motives;  Imt  the  opinion  of  mo^c  uiitliorities  nt  the  presents 
he  cnmmitted  a  grave  error,  and  that  IiLs  objects  might'  eq 
bcczL  attained  by  concluding  a  aettl^men^,  n-i  was  aftcrwan 
the  North-^\'estcm  Provinces  of  India,  for  a  period  of  »<^mc  t) 
Jlowcvcr,  tbc  thing  was  dopei  The  Zemindar  aeq^uirwl 
portion  by  statute;  and.tiiough  (he  code  of  Lord  OornwalUi 
a  speaal  proviso  for  the  enactment  of  rcg"latiuns  ncccssl 
ffelfote  and  prqtectiuQ  of  tl 
iUUy  redeemed  before  the  admi 

of  neai-ly  seventy  ycaR.     Tlie  7^ —    .-  , , 

power  in,  the   State.     I!c  conld  odvance    uo  cl;»im^  for    re 


ii' 


rcvcouc,  on  f^pouut    of  droyght^  imijndatiuu,  u: 
then  he  might  reap  the  entire  Wni&fit  ol'thc  spread  ot 
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of  tiiglicr  returns.  He  could  acll,  transfer,  aud  iiiorCgage  tiis  lands, 
altliough  in  default  of  punctual  puymcut  uf  ttiu  Guverument  rcvun-uu, 
his  estate  was  liable,  uot  to  conllscatioti,  litit  to  public  sale  aud  purchase 
by  tliC  liighust  bidder  and  a  more  solrcut  man. 

1*11^8  "vrits  eouscqacutly  a  grc&t  ch&ngc  in  the  atfttoi  of  individuals 
formerly  exposed  to  rcmovaJ  by  tlic  oaprinoai)  and  arliitrtiry  despotism 
of  Delhi,  or  to  an  increased  liuiuquciiniBl  assessment  by  the  early 
collectdrs  of  the  Cast  India  Company.     And  the  iiiappropr{at«uess  or 

t looseness  of  certain  terms  rmploycd  in  the  Corowallis  code  led  ut  divcra 
inics  to  extravagant  claims,  on  tlic  part  of  the  Ztrmindur-t  and  their 
supjiortcrs,  tu  that  absolute,  unf|ualificd  ownership  such  as  wc  under* 
stand  it  in  Eoglaud.  A  guod  deal  of  mischief  Tas  thus  wrdugbt  occa- 
»iotinlly;  aud  in  the  inevitable  stnigglc  between  iiigh  privilege  and 
humble  statos,  between  property  aud  porcrty,  several  of  the  tenaiit- 
proprietors  Buecumbcd  or  were  inept  away.  But  still  the  lauguage  of 
the  earliest  regulations  or  statute-s  was  clear  and  explicit ;  and  the 
common  taw  and  ciutuui  ufthc  country  was  an  the  whole  stronger' than 
the  incrtiuaa  of  the  ( lovernmcnt,  the  cncronehmcnts  of  the  Xcmihdar,  or 
the  high-handed  i)ppre»sioQ  of  hi»  agtmts.  His  rents  were  payable  by 
cuitom,  and  not  by  contract.  The  status  of  the  Kyot  or  t«nant*proprictor 
was  defined  not  liy  lease,  bargain,  or  agreement,  but  by  the  eommon 
law  of  ihi!  counli-y,  derivable  from  early  Hindu  limes,  and  proof  against 
the  neglect  or  Ihc  exaction*  of  Itohammcdan  successors.  The  principle 
of  eouipiHiliou  was  utterly  unknown,  or,  if  it  existed  in  any  shape  what- 
ever, it  was  that  of  competition  by  Zemindars  for  cultirators,  and  aot  by 
cultivators  bidding  against  each  otlior  for  lands.  And  if  there  \a  oac 
thing  clearer  thau  another  in  the  maze  of  repealed  statutes,  cntde  or 
'toBty  decisions  of  weak  tribunals,  aud  midtiplieity  of  hazy  and  ill- 
coiisidcrcd  thcoriea  as  to  the  right  owner  of  the  soil,  it  is  that  no 
Zcuiindar,  though  he  owned  half  the  districts  lying  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Bnihmaputra,  could  vary  or  assess  tlic  rents  of  his  Ityow  at 
pleasure,  or  could  cuhaojcc  them  without  taking  the  tenant  fonoally 
into  the  Civil  ('tmrt.  X  great  deal  of  nii&apprcheusiou  has  becu  occa- 
sioned by  a  vain  search  for  absolute  ownership,  which  in  the  Ka^t  resides 
in  nobody,  ejioept  in  rare  instances.  The  real  explanation  of  apparent 
mystery  and  Confusion,  as  pointed  out  long  ago  by  Sir  tteorge  Campbell, 
is  that  separate  rights  itf  more  than  one  party  co-exist  in  the  same 
thing.  The  Ooveniqient,  the  i^eniindar,  and  the  Hyot,  have  each  and  all 
their  interests;  and  no  one  can  treat  the  soil  exactly  as  he  Hkes  without 
regard  to  tlie  claims  and  vested  interests  of  others. 

The  foUowiug  may  he  further  relief  on  as  an  accurate  gcnei-al  ftketcU 
of  the  present  position,  privileges,  aud  liabilities  of  the  Bengal  Zemindar. 
In  the  first  place,  grdiiiary  repairs  and  impruvcmcuts  on  estates  were 
nevejrthc  work  of  any  Zemindar.  It  is  quite  true  that  beiides  an  inhereut 
and  iuflefeasiblc  right  to  receive  rent  from  everj-  acre  of  land  ctilttvatod 
by  i^nj  ^yot  within  his  J'.emiudary,  he  enjoyed  certain  other  privileges  and 


tlueiv   The  jungle  was  in  one  sense  his,  for  it  could  not  be  cleared,  cat,  or 
cultiratvil  uithuut  hia  pcrroiMiuu.     Ue  coukl  call  OB(riibo»of  fishrnnotti 
to  attorn  b)  him  fyr  llic  right  to  cat«h  tinh  Ijj'  uet*,  cruiveo,  anil  wcirs,  Wi 
TTcIl  as  on  tlic  cultivator  wliu  shouldrrttl  tb«  B|)a(le  or  foUowed  the  plough.  < 
Small  gnaU  of  rcut-fircc  Innd,  if  held  on.  invnUd  Talae  titles,  were  IwUe.'. 
to  cBUcelnicnt.      If  a  Kjot  nitli  his  family  died  off  bv  an  epidemic  or  ■ 
famiriL',  or  if  he  abaivdoued  his  Ixomcsteod  iiom  opprewiou    or    aiixietf, 
the  holding  at  once  rererted  to  the  Zemindar,  irho  could  settle  a nothccU 
man  on  the  dcvertod  tuniirc.     The  Zemindai-  set  up  UauU,  i.e-i,  -wvAlf  i 
or  hi-wcckly  markets,  and  Icvtul   an   octroi  oa   all  the   protinco  aaU.  , 
He  olaomadc  rooda  occMionally,  aud  now  aud  tbea  drained  a  awnap^-^ 
When  ft  marsh,  owiDg  to  the  ■vagaries  of  Mine  river,  or  the  ailt  left  hv  • 
aomc  extraordiiuiry  iiiuudation,  was  oouvertcd  into  dry  and  nrabie  luad, 
the  Zemiadar  at  ouoo  proceeded  to  found  a  village  and  to  cstabliah  otilti'  * 
vators  ou  the  reclaimed  tract.      He  eould  conio  down  on  ftqiisttera,  aad  ' 
had  au  ialiL-rtiut  right  to  measure  the  lauds  of  any  oiie-who,  bo  thought,  ' 
had  got  puwcwion  of  luoro  thau  lii«   title>dt:ods  covered.  '  He   oonU 
Create  Byotty  tenures  to  be  held  at  a  quit  or  o  aomiaul  rent  if  be  were  * 
foolish  enough  to  do  ao,  aud  large  sub-iofcodaltons  embracing  vhole  i 
village^,  for  a  boma;,  to  hit  own  advantage  aud  to  the  impovcriahtneDi 
of  Mb  8ucces80r6.      If  he  n«re  a  nuin  of  oapacity  who  looked  aAbr  hii  i 
OVD  buaiue»s,  no  one  could  cut  a  tree,  or  Hhoot  u  peacock,  or  b\ 
net  for  fciitliercd  or  ground  game  without  his  pcrcoissioai    '  In  sl» 
ccrtniu  ri(;ht«  well  defined,  and  to  other  manorial  privileges  more  orl 
clastic  according  tu  the  greater  tir  Ices  vigour  of  his  tnunagcmmt,    he 
joined   that  indctinablc  prcfttigo  io  well  nndoretood  asd  crerywhere  iiH 
Bcp&rablc  from  certain  tnngiblc  and  visible  interests  in  Inrgc  tracta  of  land. 

But,,  powerful  and  unaenipulous  as  the  Bcugalt  Zumiudar  was  in 
selecttou  of  his  agents  and  iu  the  treatment  of  his  tcmant-profoic 
there  were  3ome  things  which  he   could  not   do,  aud  some   nhioh 
never  creo  attempted  to  do.     In  the  tlrst  plaue,  aa  we  have  alread,r 
timated,  it  was  no  part  of  his  dulir  to  build  houses  «r  cottages,    '  Si 
Ryot  in  Bengal  is  the  architcrrt  of  his  own  cottage,  and  conacnicts  it 
of  materials  Ixiught  or  provided   by  biOHclf.      In    the  millions  of 
made  of  bamboo  posts,  with  wattles  for  their  sides  and  reeda  and  graai 
for  their  thatch ;  in  the  thousands  of  houses    of  brick   aud    mortar  DO  i 
be  fouiid  in  the  Lower  IVovincc?,  there  is  not  one  single  tenement, 
built  by  the  iSemiudor  for  his  Uyot.     The  Kyot  can  bcD  bis  own 
when  he  leaves  cue  village  for  another,  or  take  it  to  pieces  and  carrr ' 
off  to  hi«  new  rcaidence.     The  i^mtndar  never  exercises   the  aligbiptt 
iutcrfercncc  with  the  rotation  of  crops,  with  the  iatroduction  of  manure, 
or  with  tlie  cousHmptiou   of  produce.      It  is  for  the  Kyot  to  eoat»nt 
bimscll'  with  the  early  or  late  ocop  of  rioe,  the  formtrf  to  be  succi 
by  pnbe,  or  barley,  or  oats,  or  to  spend  time  and  mouey  on  tbe  in^ 
duction  of  the  bigher  cereaU,  or  on  sneh  rcmnucraiivo  productiima '5^ 
augar-caue  uud  tobacco,  hemp  and  oibsceds,  the  date,  the  cocoa-nut,  i 
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the  arecs  palms.     TIio  Zemindar  c&n,  U  is  true,  claim  a  liigber  rate  of 
Aucsaioeut  od  tiie  more  vnluable  kiuda  of  cuttiTution,  accacding  to  the 
custom  of  the  ncifflibourhood  or  the  Pcrgitnn&h  standard,  and  be  can 
prevoiit  waste  hr  insiBtinn  on  the  pfcacrPBtioii  of  mango,  jack,  aoA  other 
fruit  trees.      But  he  makes  no  repairs,  ho  crect«  no  fences,  he  prescribes 
no  eonditiooH-j  ha  rarely  files  ev^en  a  ierm  to  the  tenancy;  and  if  there 
he  onr  thing   indisputable  in  dealings  between  landkntl  And  teuaut,  it 
is  that  the  dociinreots  exchanged  bet-ween  the  two,  wrangly  termed  Ica-^ea 
and  eoiuitcri>art3,  coDtemplate  aimpty  tliat  the  teua.at  vhalt  itcrer  be  cricted 
as  long  as  he  pays  the  proiier  or  customary  rent.     We  have  perused  at 
varioua  tioics  some  hundreds  of  tliese  docnraents,  and  by  far  llie  ^ater 
number  coutain  nn  nno  siuf^lc  protnifion  at  all  resrnibliug  those  of  an 
English  Icaae.     It  i«  true  tliat  Icjises  of  another  kind  are  common  in  the 
Lower  I'rovincra.      But  thcy-almost  always  cover  large  areas  of  popnlom 
and  cnltirated    land,  and  are  (micticaUy  mere  delcgnHons  of  the  rights 
of  the  Ketniodnr,  at  BiipDrior  holder,  for  a  specified  term  of  years.     They 
arc  created  by  needy  oi  incapable  owners,  oii  payment  of  a  round  sum 
u    by    tho  lusacL-,  and  often  pass  itilo  the  hands    of   Rn^isfanien, 
ho  p(vy  highly  fur  the  inflnenne  enRured.  by  tho  jiowrr  to  rollcot  renta, 
in  order  to  pemiadct  the  rant-payers  to   contract   for  the  growth   of 
indigo.     'Hcu,  Kn^lith  Ica-tc!i,  with  their  i^ipuiatinns,  being  nnbiawn,  aa 
ve  have  shown,  it  will  naturally  be  askrd,  Low  did  the  Xcmtndar  deal 
vitb  dcGnut  and  defaulting  tenants?     The  annwer  to  this  is  Tory  simple. 
The  Zeiniadar  could  attaiHi  the  crop  of  the  defaulter  aud  sell  it ;  but  as 
he  wot  liable  to  a  suit  for  illegal  distraint  in  sacb  a  caHC,  and  aa  it 
vras  no  more  possibla  in  Ben^   than  in   Iroknd  to  wl\   a  crop  where 
intendiii{r  purclia^^'rs  madi?  common  cause  with  the  defaulter,  or  were 
intiuiidntcil  to  join  a  miid  Land  Ii(-ague^  Iw  generally  preferred  bringiug 
Trhat  was  callt-d  a  summary  suit   lor  orrcar:<   of  ruut.     This  could  be 
lod^rcd  in  the  Ucvcnur  Courts;  nan  of  a  simple  character;  niid  when 
followed  up  by  two  or  throe  more  of  the  same  kJitd,  it  ordinarily  euabled 
an  owner  with  a  long  purse  and  8  knowledge  of  law  and  proeedure  to 
'triumph  over  any  combination  of  the  tenantry,  who,  to  do  them  justice, 
•were  oftenor  ajiprobensive  of  fnlianced  rents  and  illegal  eesse*  than  un- 
Trilling  tQ  [my  the  usual  rates   leviable  from    their  pi-ctlecessor*.     But 
these  procecdiuga,   of  course,  left  any  increase  of  rents  alone.     Occa- 
sioually,  a  elruug  and   viguroun  /cinindur,  thoroughly    versed    in.  the 
management  of  Iturgc  propcrlice,  might  induce  tic  tctiautry  all  round 
to  pay  s  higlier  "percentage,  or  to  moke  contributions  toward*  n  law- 
suit, a-ioarriogo,  the  majority  of  an  cldc«t  sou,  a  sacrificial   supper,  n 
road,  or  n  temple.  :  But  for  a  sturdy  tenant-proprietor  ttAodiug  ont 
AgainH  a  permanent  rise  in  hU  rent,  llicn*  wag  uo  remedy  except  a  laW' 
suit  iu  tbc  Civil  Caurta,     And  this  hiings  us  to  the  judicial  rent.     We 
bavc  said  tliat  every  i^emindar  vm  supposed  to  have  the  right  to  measure 
the  laud»  of  any  Kyot,  merely  to  sec  that  the  latter  enjoyed  no  more 
than  bia  title-dccda  oovercd.     But  this  inherent  right,  ao  equitable  and 
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tasf  in  theoiy,  proved  id  practice  OKtremclir  ^<"V*'<^lf ' 
viulcDt  dieputcs.  Tlic  agent  Or  fact<w  niUi  bis  mcaadring  rod) 
bsftten,  anil  ilrircn  oil'.  If  lie  hapjieued  to  be  backed  bj 
Tetnincn  and  clubmen,  n  iti^Iar  alTray  took  pliioc  betwuctl  .| 
■md  tlieTillBpers,  wltJi  tliv  unpleasaut  rc-sulu  of  trouuils  U( 
per^ps  (lealti,  a  fwtiro  invcjitigktioa,  and  a  rcgiiW  cominil 
Scsaions.  Wc  ahall  Ihrrclbre  taka  llie  conuDon  cose  wltcoo  \ 
'procoeded  bjr  a  regular  Imraait  j  and  thia  could  sMume  ond 
the  foUowiug  stiapos.  Jlo  brought  a  suit  lo  mea»ui-e  aud  ii 
and  to  ostablisit  his  right  to  xcut  from  a  H-fot  wiM 
duly  attora.  Or,  admitting  that  thfi  area  in  acrengo  iWI 
trudud  ibr  by  the  llyot,  the  7icmmA»x  desired  to  brtngi 
tu  tbow  generally  asaenned  in  the  neighlioturhood  j  or  ell 
to  collect  thr  ciutinnary  rate*  leviable  ou  the  more  pn) 
of  caitiratimi ;  or,  in  fact,  with  any  moditioatioii  of  fcbc  ah 
he  sued  to  Compel  the  tenant  to  oomc  to  terms,  and  to>  git* 
lix  tbo  jadtcial  rent.  >Yc  aboukl  aUo  note  that»  tbou^ 
always  Iiad  iho  protoetiou  of  the  Court  aud  ouuld  in  bis  'ti 
laiidlord  juta  it  al^cir  1703,  his  interexta  werti  furth^ir  4X>U4 
celebrated  <!tatitto  known  as  Act  X.  of  18o*J,  wWreUy  it  an 
that  no  one  having  a  right  t>f  occupancy  should  tx:  liulilc  to) 
except  on  aaa  or  otlicr  of  the  following  grounds :—(!)  11 
woa  below  that  payable  by  locrt  of  thu  same  clns«  for  Iam1« 
doscHptioii  and  with  similar  advanlagcft  iu  the  Dcighbourboi 
the  value  of  the  produce,  or  the  ]xruducttvc  powers  of  tbo  ia 
iocrensed  otlierwuic  tbau  by  the  Byut  himself;  (3)  that  ] 
prored  by  nioit^n  remcut  to  he  greater  than  what  lie  paid  for.  .| 
ground  of  euhaiiccnient  fur  practical  pnrpuscK  only  aruse  a| 
duction  of  raitnuys,  irliich  incroancil  the  selling  price  of  oti 
hemp,  and  so  furth.  ICngli&h  theories,  at  that  ])cn(xi»  jul 
3Iutiny,  were  uppermost  iu  the  minds  of  our  legislators,  m 
officers  fnmiliar  with  the  oatiro  processes  of  agriculttire  kq 
■well  that  pase»  in  which  any  one  but  the  Ryot  himaolf  % 
increase  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  would  be  uuluj 
trcmclyrare.  But  the  EugliKb  rommimity^  after  the  reacti^ 
the  CTcnts  of  1857  in  favour  of  large  prnpriclors  and  aj 
commuuitie»,Lad  visions  of  bcnclicoitt  landlnrds  draining  b«I 
ducing  steam  ploughs,  making  roads  and  canals,  improviogl 
cattle,  and  ]K«»ibIy  writing  instructive  [rtunphlcta  ou  gi^ 
grain.  Tt  is  unnecessary  to  review  the  causes  of  thi 
the  history  of  the  varioui.  legtslativo  chatigea  1>y  whioh 
litigants  were  i-eferrod  for  eiihmicemcut  fmni  the  Civil  tot  \ 
Coiirta,  and  tbco  again  to  the  civil  trilxinaU.  Wliatorcr  thoj 
a,  suit  Ibr  ciibauceweut  was  no  light  matter.  No  doubtu 
quarter  of  a  century,  ludian  plcadii»e»  have  been  mueU 
Kojoindcra  and  replications  have  beeu  abolished  ;   ^m\ 
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facti,  not  by  way  of  plaint  and  atisvcr,  arc  put  in  by  the  Ittigsiits,  wlio 
"''ilioiv  merely  on  what  tlic  claim  or  tlio  defence  deiicud.  Dorisious  are 
written  in  the  Kngli»b  Iniigiuge  instead  of  iii  Persian  oria  tJie  vei-nacttiliir 
of  the  province,  and  mauy  of  tJie  iintivc  judges,  well-eduoated  and  Liglily 
traiued,  prefer  t«  reeonl  tlieir  opimonit  in  tliclnti^iagoof  tbornling  race. 
'-The  (le)fn'  in  getting  nppeals  dc^-iikil  lias  hreu  nhnatqd.  Soniu  raluablc 
"derisioiw  IiavG  l»en  given  by  tlip  lli^U  Courts  in  twt  *.u!t»>  und  hare 
servcil  as  "ligfht  and  leading"  to  thn  siihoniinatc  judges.  But  -atill, 
owing  to  ng^rcssion  on  one  hand  and  rcsiMance  on  tiie  otiier>  to  con- 
flicting evidence,  to  licat  and  inflammation  provoked  hj  the  fatal  con- 
seqxioucca  of  defeat  to  cither  party,  and  to  the  proverbial  pertinacity  of 
!1indti  nud  Mohammedan  lit)gnnt<i,  a  suit  for  enhancement  brings  ottt  a 
deal  of  exasperation,  often  leaves  traces  of  acerbity,  and  sen'es  as  a  pxxl 
te«t  of  the  skill  and  eapaoity  of  the  judge.  We  may  now  presume  the  i»suc 
between  two  partits  to  he  whether  the  i-cnt  is  sceurcd  by  deed  or  by 
custom;  wbethur,  in  default  of  any  promion  bnrring  enhancement,  the 
rents  are  or  are  not  below  those  imyahic  in  the  same  or  the.  neighbonring 
villnf^es.  And  here,  in  most  iustauccfi,  the  judge  finds  it  ttceoseary  to 
depute  what  in  India  is  termed  tin  amin,  and  in  Ireland  a  "valuator," 
to  hold  a  IoorI  inve-stigation.  The  praetiee  of  deputing  ollieiuU  of  a 
eertsin  rank  or  status  i«  one  very  froqueutj  and  indeed  of  daily 
occiirreneo,  in  Indian  litigation.  It  ariBc-i  out  of  a  natural  distrast  of 
every  witness  who  is  put  up  in  Court  bj-  auyb«ly  to  prove  aoytlung, 
R3  Well  as  ftMni  a  belief  that  better  or  more  truatworthy  cridoucc  is 
piiriwsely  withheld,  and  that  it  can  be  dragged  to  light  by  a  competent 
and  tnistworthy  pcrsou  holding  a  summaiy  inqnirj-  under  the  sbculc  of  the 
village  trceii.  In  iltvers  other  proceeding*),  eriininnl  and  ni(igisterinl,or  iit 
actions  of  ejcetmcnt  or  posseasioa  tried  by  the  Civil  C'ouit,  aomo  very 
curi»n!i  revelations  have  resulted  from  a  local  reference.  A  magistrate 
ur  lii^  »uboidinnte  Is  infurmed  llmt  a  certain  respectable  iiiilividnal  has 
been  kidnapped,  robb^,  and  jimbuhly  murdered.  The  story  is  told!  with 
every  x-ariety  of  circumstuQev;  the  person  missing  is  provided  with  n  trade 
or  ppofeflsion,  n  largo eoiminliood,  and  a  legulnr  biography;  and  nothing  i:* 
wanting,  on  paper,  to  eomieet  him  with  reBidcnce  and  rights  in  a  certBiu 
defined  hamlet.  A  shrewd  superintendent  of  police  goes,  tn  the  spot  and 
shows  enneln (lively  that  this  kidnapped  individual  has  no  cxi»ti:Hcc  in 
rrrum  lurturA,  aud  that  tlic  whole  thing  is  a  pure  myth.  Again,  it 
happens  that  in  a  vdlage  fight  one  of  the  combatants  is  killed,  trans- 
fixed  with  a  spear,  or  bruine<l  by  a  bnmboo.  Tlio  unlucky  individual 
is  mimranrily  decapitated  by  the  aggressive  party,  and  dozens  of 
witnesses  eome  forward  to  swear  that  he  ia  not  Sukh  Dass  of  the 
village  of  Gharibjiiir,  llic  inhabitants  of  whieh  irere  unjnstiy  attacked 
and  worsted  in  the  conflict,  but  Ram  Dhau  of  the  baz-iar  of  Sultaiigungr, 
an  inoffcnsire  shopkeeper,  and  that  he  was  sarnge-ly  attanked  aud 
Uranlcred  fruxa  motives  of  sheer  spit*.  lu  (Jivil  sniita  for  the  pnwHasion 
of  alltiTial  lands  a  local  iuvostigatioa  often  ^mn'ea  that  both  pai-tie*   alc 


apicnlture  «ntl  the  min^fit  Viitttf<fni1a'(lfiiti'Ji^t''6i"  ^^uii«'  tu  tlic  end, 
then,  a  very  fair  dccisiou  b  gireu,  of  wlitcli  the  maiu  featurCH  are  anme- 
what  as  follown;  and  it  enn  be  reliwl  oH  &!»  a  type'  of  any  ntimber  ojC 
rent  CiisM.  "We  aillicre  to  the  Aiiglo-TudUo  jiractice  of  giTing  hef(/ah» 
inatead  of  acres,  nnit  rupees  imd  antias  iustoad  of  shillingH  and  pcuce. 
Tbe  cause  of  action  is  fimt  stated,  and  tlcn  the  defence.  Then  cotnc 
the  picas  and  arfrimicnts  of  the  native  counsci,  aud  next  a  very  detailed 
cniimerntion  of  the  evidence,  oral  and  documentary,  mach  strcaa  ju  all 

I  pTDlinhility  being  laid  on  the  fact  that  a  trtutitrorthy  amin,  aVillcd  in  itU 
sorts  of  nieasnremcnt  and  appraisement,  lias  sbcii  itic  lauds,  examined 
scores    of    witnesses,     made    a   clear    report,    aud     given     the    dia- 

\  satia6ed  person  every  opportunity  of  objecting'  dr  commenting  oil  it,  aa 
well  as  of  producing  more  conntoT-cViderice  iii  lie  Court-house.  And 
the  real  gioint  of  the  decision  is  contained  in  a  few  scntouecs,  in  which 
the  judge  lays  it  down  that  Shada  Biswas  or  Matharanath  Mandal 
really  liolds  ]9  b(?pgahs  and  10  cottahs,  (V.,  lOJ  beegahs,  instead  of 
13J ;  that  his  rates  are  leviable  according  to  those  in  force  in  the 
Fergunnali  (the  hundred)  nflmadpur;  that  there  has  Wen  do  loss  of 
land  by  inundation  and  dilnvion :  and  that  the  holding  is  subdivided 
into  the  following:  plots,  on  each  of  which  rent  is  due  according  to  the 
crops  therein  cuUivatcd,  in  the  following  proportion,: — 

Homcatcad %  bc(^iih  at  lla.4  0  aonaa  |ier  bocgaIu> 

lulield  aud  tituk  .     .      .     .    1^  bccguha    „    S  0  „ 
Mango,  jack  fruit,  and  garden 

land 2,       ,„,,,  ,,,,fl.    2„  »■  „ 

Sugar-cane 4  beegnh    „     3  0  „ 

'late  rice 8  bct^aha    „    1  4  „ 

Early  rice        .     .      .     .     ,.7,^  „,^^,^  ,.»  ,il^.  ft 

Total     .     .     .      19^  hcegaUs.     la  money,  iU.3d  a  year. 

The  db^mtisficd  tenant  naturally  appeals,  and  it  is  nob  fnaprubablc  that 
the  Zemindar  files  a  cross-appeal  alleging  that  the  measurement  may  be 
correct,  but  that  the  rates,  especially  those  lor  rice  lands,  arc  decidedly 
below  the  ax-cragc.  There  is  always  an  nppffnl  aw  a  matter  of  right,  ss 
there  is  in  our  own  Equity  Courts.  SometimeJi  it  lies  from  one  native 
tnbtiiYlinate  judge  to  another,  aud  sometimes  to  the  Civil  Jndgc  who  is  a 
member  of  ibe  covenanted  service.  In  cases  wJrero  the  amount  is  beyond 
a  certain  value,  or  where  a  legal  point  is  raised,  or  some  novel  practice 
or  uiuisnal  custom  i»  pk-aded,  thero  is  a  second  appeal  to  the  High 
Court.  And  the  ablcat  adi-ocates  of  the  English  and  the  nntirc  bar  hare 
consnmed  honrs  and  days  in  arguing  out  these  questions  before  a  full 
bench  of  judges  of  this  latt«r  tribonal  gnided  by  the  highest  equity 
and  n  consummate  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  landed  tenures,  thetr 
growth,  dcrolution,  liabilities,  and  mode  of  taxation.  There  are  here 
no  hatardons  dicta  abont  the  amount  on  which  a  Bengal  Ryot  could  pay 
aud  thrirc.     Iso  one  was  ever  sent  to  estimate  rents  by  riding  over  the 
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THESE  tnt>  words  suiutnnrizc  inon'ti  higher  historr,  but  it  nppe&rs  to 
be  often  taken  for  granted  tbat  the  records  of  itvclatiou  as  accepted 
%y  Christians  Imvc  been  proved  to  be  incompatible  with  the  truths  mailo 
knowo  to  OS  by  sciotnce.  The  eubjcot  is  of  such  iinportaiico  that  it 
demands  the  mostcnrefnl  examination  from  those  who  are  not  prepared 
to  f^vc  up  their  fttith  and  ho^ie.  and  who  are  ct^ually  imwilliag  to 
surrender  the  right  use  of  reason.  The  first  step  iu  such  an  examination 
is  to  obtain  exact  dcRnitions  of  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  "acicticc" 
and  "rerelntion,"  and  this  is  the  more  nccessarr  bcoauie  they  may  be 
regarded  from  a  certain  central  point  of  view  as  dilTerent  expressions  of 
one  idea — the  revealinf^  of  hidflen  truths. 

"Science"  ia  a  word  which  may  l)c  cmploye<l  to  dcscrihc  the  gradual 
uufulding  of  the  mystcric;;  of  creation  by  mcatia  of  the  ]intien.t  and 
laborious  inrcatigationn  of  gifted  men,  who  Lave  been  inspired  with  the 
desire  and  upon  whom  }iave  been  bestowed  those  mental  faculties  uoccssai'v 
for  thcatlaiument  of  sneh  knowledge.  "  Kevelotiou"  in  the  same  way  is 
the  mifolding  of  spiritual  facts  by  those  specially  gifLcd  men  who  have 
been  inspired  with  the  power  to  compreheibd  and  reveal  truths  connected 
with  the  immaterial,  unseen,  but  not  less  really  existing;,  univene. 

Interpreting  the  two  words  thus,  it  may  seeot  straugc  that  there 
arises  ironi  time  to  time  such  bitter  antagonism  between  aomc  of 
the  dcTotees  of  science,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves,  "meu 
of  cultnn*/'  and  those  who  in  oontradistinction  ma.y  be  termed  "  men 
of  faith."  But,  wlieu  looked  into  more  rloscly,  this  antagonism  is  not 
Burprisitig;  for  while  it  is  true  that  both  the  material  and  the  spiritual 
universe  are  the  work  of  the  same  great  Spirit  and  that  revelations 
regarding  thcra  can  contain  no  contradiction,  yet  they  arc  altogcthtu' 
distinct,  aud  appeal  to  diSercat  senses.     The  one  is  material,  and  can 
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bo  cxaroinetl  only  by  mutcrial  senwa — that  H,  thw 
the  eye,  the  hand,  or  other  bodily  organs.  Tlic  other  is  ^ 
nfbving  to  be  tried  or  tested  by  nay  matcrinl  means,  can 
vestigntetl  through  those  faculties  centring  in,  and  Lordly  tOj 
from, that  great  spiritual  sense  «bich  we  call  cousciencc,  t| 
liuk  ))etvccn  man  and  hi^  Maker,  by  which  sense  aknu ' 
for  him  to  see;  the  iuvisible,  to  test  the  spiritual,  or  to  ^ 
things.  But,  though  in  thcmaclTcs  the  worldi!  are  so  * 
couditions  of  the  successful  pursuit  of  truth  in  both  the  nwl 
spiritual  regions  are  the  name;  for  as  it  is  essential  ia 
iuvextigatiou  that  the  eye  of  the  investigator  shall  be  single^ 
bins  of  self-vill  shall  interfere  with  the  reception  of  whatei 
may  diMTOrci',  no  matter  how  contrary  to  bis  preconceived, 
in  like  uiaiiuer  the  searcher  after  spiritual  truths  must  pi 
lingle  eye,  and  tlic  saine  freedom  from  prejudice,  or  otii 
truths  win  ever  elude  his  grasp. 

It  is  niuch  to  \xi  regretted  that  many  belieTers  in  rereld 

placed  themselves  in  antagoiiiam  to  scientific  investigation, 

that  the  foundation  on  urbieh  they  had  bnilt  their  faith 

stroycil.      Even  now  tlic   same  weakness  is  displayed  in    | 

Candid  endeavour  to  explain  away  scientiiic  facts  vhieb  ai 

with  -what  are  held  to  he  orthodox  views  of  revelation.     Sueh  > 

every   religious  man   who  eonoodes  to  reason  its  true  yt 

declare  to  be  not  only  unwise  hut  dishononring  to  the  Gq 

truth,  uho  could  never  have  declared  by  inipired  rerelatil 

contradictory  to  the   facts  of  His  material  universe.      It  1 

not   only  justiliablc  but  right  to  pause  before  accepting  a| 

men  of  science  claim  to  have  discovered  till  its  truth  has  I 

demonstrated  ;  but,  when  thin  has  been  done,  then,  if  w  be  thl 

incnt  clnshes  with   the  old  reeeiretl  ideas  oonceming    revti 

nccesMiry  to  examine  whether  those  ideas  are  not  themfielrc4i 

lllany  ]>coplc,  however,  not  only  believe  in  nn  infnIIibJa 

made  known  through  the  medium  of  au  infallible  hook,  but 

that  their  own  views  concerning  both  these  are  likewise  \ 

foolish  placing  of  man's  views  of  divine  revelation  against  1 

God's  material  creatiou,  as  made  known  by  science,  which! 

fruillu)  source  of  scepticism.     But,  on  the  other  baud,  nud 

men  quite  as  foolishly  demand  matcrinl  tests  for  spiritoal  t| 

presume  to  deny  the  cxisleuco  of  nil  which  cannot  Itc  luadc: 

their  material  senses  or  proved  by  material  nicans,  althou| 

secret  uf  life  itself  baffles  all  such  investigation,  and    cvcj 

which  they  seek  to  convey  by  their  pen  to  other  minda   cnj 

seen  or  tested  by  any  material  process  known  to  scivnce.  '\ 

poircrfiU  microscope  would  not  avail  to  reveal  to  an  nnsuscej 

the  thoughts  contained  in   the  [mgcs  of  these  authors'  bookai 

any  chemical  tests  enable  an    unenlightened   iulcltcci 
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s]Hritiial  trullis  contaJDCil  iu  tlic  nrrititig^  of  many  a  mastei'  mind,  wUcb 
arc  clcarlj  cuougli  perceived  by  those*  wUu  pottacMtUe  uec«isary  suscepti- 
bility. Somt;,  iiidcvd,  presume  to  duuy  tliut  tUunr  can  be  uay  proofs 
except  those  wliich  ai-u  matcriul,  tiius  iguoritifr  that  omuiprcseat  voice 
wliich  speaks  to  mau  of  tbc  iutiaitc  nod  UD»ccn  i  a  voice  wliicli,  though 
act  heard  otttwnrdly,  is  most  oEeai'ly  paroeived  by  each  mnu's  coucieooc, 
urging  to  rigbtcousucss,  causing  even  the  hcathcu  to  accusR  or  else 
excnse  both  their  onu  ami  uach  other's  conduct;  a  voice  as  real  as  tlie 
intellectual  cousciousucsa  of  self,  and  cue  which  speaks  as  clearly  of  right 
and  wrouK.  of  duty  ami  subjection,  as  man's  iutulleclual  jatuition  apeaks 
of  iuiiividuulity  or  of  the  truth  of  thooc  axiouw  wbith  arc  ueceaswy  to 
all  logical  rcoiouiug.  It  is  strange  that  scicatitic  tucu,  vho  vould  look 
upon  any  one  as  entirely  uiirciisoiiable  who  disputed  the  axioms  u[>on 
which  all  scientific  I'casoning  dt^cnd<i,  reject  the  idea  that  there  nrc 
spiritual  axioms  resting  upon  exactly  the  same  foundation — tliat  is  to 
My,  that  lliL-rc  arn;  propoaitious  coiiccrutug  tbc  uosecu  life  which  the 
general  undersCaudiiig  of  manklud  recognizes  as  troth  as  soon  as  the 
meauiug  of  the  wunhi  used  is  understood,*  Scteutific  reasouing  rests  on 
no  stroQger  bnsiis  than  this,  for  the  axioms  without  which  iio  single 
truth  iu  science  can  be  prorcd  depend  upDii  unprovable  intuitions 
which  are  neither  WRuker  nor  stronger  than  the  unprovable  intuitions 
upon  which  man  accepts  spiritual  revelationi ;  and  to  disbelieve  every- 
thing tbnt  cannot  be  proved  without  the  intcrrcntioii  of  intuitions  is  to 
submit  to  hopeless  unbelief,  not  less  in  science  than  io  revelatiou. 

liaring  thus  briefly  considered  the  terms,  it  will  be  well,  before  pro- 
cccdiog  to  the  (lucstion  whether  science  and  revelation  are  recon- 
cilable, to  compare  the  various  aeemints  as  to  the  extsteoce  of  the 
nuivenie  ;  first,  as  rt^ceivcd  through  revelation,  and  then  as  .tot  forth 
by  sceptics  who  dpuy  its  truth.  Ono  of  tbc  strongest  argumenta  urged 
by  the  opponents  of  tbc  Christian  faith  is  the  prcsumctl  dilHeatty  iu 
rceoiiciling  the  rccei\vd  lurcoiint  of  the  origin  of  the  world  as  given 
in  the  Bible  with  the  acknowledged  facts  which  science  has  made  known. 
Jjnt  it  will  probably  be  found  as  wo  proceed  that  this  iu  great  part 
aiiscs  from  mcaniug»  having  been  attributcfi  tu  the  words  of  revelation 
which  arc  uow  held  only  by  the  thoughtless  or  tbc  vtry  ignorant.  Tbc 
remaining  difllculLicB  are  for  the  most  part  founded  on  wbnt  may  be 
called  the  inability  of  sceptics  to  seccpt,  or  cUv  on  their  wilful  dctcrmina- 
liou  to  reject,  the  belief  iu  a  pcrsouai  (Jud,  though  as  a  result  they  arc 
drivcQ  to  theories  ctiuipurcd  with  which  the  very  crudest  belief  of  tbe 
_      Cbristians  of  past  years  appears  reasonable. 

■  In  studying  with  any  closeness  the  account  of  the  origin  of  tbe 
H     univerec  as  it  is  giivn  in  what  believers  accept  as  o  revelation  from  God, 

H  *  "  Gotl  vx'rita))ly  CKiirbs  Mid  ntnndi  in  ft  rnoat  tin|u}rtaDt  n'lfttiuu  In  ua  U  tlui  .Viitliiu-  of 

■  Ui«  Ui'Jnl  luw :  a  pcvtoliiUi  wliich  tbv  prtu:tirat  rv.uoii  ik  ciitiiptilk'd  to  tOiikc  ftuni  (be  .il^io- 
H  IviU-iy  iuipcmlivc  .itid  uiKriiditkmni  efmraclor  of  tlio  imtiim  nf  (iatj— »  notidu  which  nu 
H  Gml  in  uuracWcB,  whkli  .idmiu  of  do  liuitimi  oridii  cr  cxpUnAtimi.  Iiiit  which  coutluilly 
H  re/vn  ns  book  to  a  Uii iac  Autlior  Nitl  tu  abiding  Will,  ai  tiucv  ii.telli^cut  ami  virUuuSt  m 

■  it*  only  cotuNfivnblo  Kittcee-"— CV«d  0/  Srifiee,  p.  Sfl!*. 
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we  are  at  onre  conscious  tliat,  Wiiidcs  tx.-iug  to  a  large  extent 
poetJ]r,  pnralilc,  and  oiclaithor.  It  u  cH>iirus!tc-(lly  imperfect  from  a  scifi 
point  of  nev.  Tbis  is,  to  fact,  only  what  might  hare  been  cspc 
nincn  the  rcvnlutinn  had  ftir  its  olijcct  not  tbn  rcvculing:  of  the  f^xn 
Nature  or  the  teaching  of  tbo»cscicntiBc  truths  which  vcrc  (Iestiiieil< 
thefruitofililigeiitHtudy.but  the  making  knowii  to  niau  hin  rr>1atioii  to 
anil  to  the  miivcreo  arouuil  him.  Therefore  the  first  great  truth  i 
kiiovrn  is  ouv  which  Itc  coiild  never  have  dtscovcreil  uuaided  by  reTeli 
—the  moral  character  of  the  ctcruol,  the  iucomprehcusible,  the  alm^ 
Spirit,  vho  dcBCribes  Himself  ax  the  gruit  "  I  aui ;"  a  Heing  wIifMl 
man  hath  seen  or  can  sec,  of  wltoac  cueutial  character  we  1 
Dothing  save  His  etcm&l  power  and  Ciodbead  at  witnc«sed  in  crea 
and  His  moral  diameter,  first  dimly  reflected  in  man's  coutrcicuce,  \ 
described  by  iuspiratiou,  and  at  Laxt  clearly  revealed,  as  far  as  maa 
comprehend  it,  in  the  incaruatc  Son.  He,  Jehovah,  is  declared  in 
tiegiuuiug  of  the  history  of  this  nuivcrsc  to  have  created  the  ba 
mid  the  eartli,  not,  as  objectors  urge,  from  nothing,  but,  to  thmj 
inspired  Apostle's  words,  "  things  which  are  seen  were  made  \ 
things  nhich  do  not  now  appear."  Some  scientific  mcD  coujed 
that  the  world  was  the  product  of  nebulous  vapour.  Jt  may  tw 
but  the  plieiiooiena  of  eternity  are  as  entirely  uathiiik&blc  as  ctct 
itself. 

But,  to  return  to  the  inspired  record,  opcniiig  tJic  book  of  (jeueais 
find  it  there  stated  that  "la  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven. 
the  earth."  \Vc  now  know  by  means  of  scientific  investigation  that 
statement  has  to  be  read  as  referring  to  the  original  creation^  w| 
took  place  many,  probably  milliuus  of  years  before  man  beminc  a  ti\ 
»>ul,  for  geology  has  revealed  a  wonderful  world  that  existed  long  { 
before  the  earth  assumed  Its  present  condition,  'lliia  i»  proved  by, 
fossil  niius  which  compose  the  coal  of  tbe  subterranean  mines  and' 
ntrata  of  Ihc  lofty  clifl's.  Tlie  vast  space  of  time  that  elapsed  • 
the  beginning  is  oftcu  urged  as  refuting  revelation,  but  it  is  enti) 
consistent  with  it.  "In  the  beginning,"  it  is  saidj  "God  created 
licaren  and  the  earth."  Here  the  fii-st  revelation  closes,  and  n  t 
pause  ensues  while  the  course  of  the  earlier  creatioD  runs  tbrougb 
appointed  ages  and  comes  to  an  end,  after  which,  as  the  uan^ 
proceeds,  wc  Icnrn  that  at  the  time  the  second  statement  cxunmcai 
"the  earth  was  without  form,  anil  void,  and  darkuu^u  was  upoaj 
face  of  it."  The  account  given  by  scientific  men  of  tbe  state  flfj 
globe  during  what  is  tcrmcil  the  glacial  period  presents  a  striklu);  t 
^rmation  of  this  further  statement.  At  that  lime,  they  tell  us,  wj 
deep  down  below  tuy  the  ruins  of  an  earlier  creation^  tbe  heat  abni 
from  the  sun  thruugli  many  ages  rcmaincti  latent  in  the  long  since  a 
rrclcd  vegetation,  and  our  globe,  which  was  a  formless  moss  covered  i 
■.\n  icy  shroud,  lay  void  in  the  blackuc3»  of  darkness.  The  invratigsti 
give  us  DO  clue  to  tbo  cause  of  the  change  which  tben  took 
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but  from  rei-olation  wc  Icarn  that  at  that  time  of  desolation  tlie  Spirit  of 
GoJ  was  broocliug  over  the  formless  void,  and  that "  (Jod  said,  Let  there 
be  light ;  and  there  was  light,"  with  its  acoompauyiiig  lie&t,  by  wliich  the 
world  which  we  iiow  see  was  i;vci1vgc1.  Sricucc,  still  in  i)erfect  accord  with 
revelalioQ,  tells  ua  that  at  that  particular  period  from  some  uiikiiowu  cause 
the  ruined  world  began  to  be  rc-formcd,  the  vast  masses  of  iee  with  whidi 
it  was  covered  gradually  racltcd,  and  in  nicUiug  glided  down  from  higher 
to  lower  levels,  grinding  into  powder  iu  their  impetuous  course  the  hard 
rocka  on  which  they  had  rested,  and,  carrying  the  crushed  ipaterial  into 
the  valleys  and  plains,  enriched  them  with  the  fertile  di^bris,  Sirience,  n» 
has  1m;cu  said,  entirely  fails  even  to  suggest  au  admissible  cause  for  this 
change,  but  from  revelation  wc  learn  that  the  change  was  caused  by  the 
word  of  God,  thou<;li  the  means  by  whidj  it  was  effected  are  not  revealed. 
It  may  be  that  then  au  iiltcration  took  pluuo  iu  the  poiiition  of  the  earth 
as  regards  the  sun,  or  otherwise ;  but,  whatever  the  secondary  cause, 
both  science  and  revelation  concur  in  testifying  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  re-creation,  light  nml  heat  made  their  influence  felt  upun  the  earth, 
the  darkness  ceased,  the  icy  covering  yielded  beneath  the  sunny  inllucncc, 
and  the  soil  bccarae  gradually  fitted  by  the  operation  of  glacial  action  for 
the  vegetation  with  which  it  was  by-aiul-by  to  he  clothed.  Then  revela- 
tion makes  known  how,  by  the  continued  exercise  of  God's  power,  this 
earth  wag  made  to  bring  forth  grass  and  herbs  and  trees  and  fruit; 
then  csime  the  lower  animal  creation  ;  and,  finally,  inau  was  formed  and 
Btted  to  occupy  his  prepared  habitation. 

It  is  urged  by  some  that  the  account  given  of  the  separate  creations 
on  what  are  termed  iu  (icncsis  the  ncven  days  is  refuted  by  Darwin'a 
theory  of  the  evolution  of  species,  the  famous  hy[)uthesia  which  haa 
taken  so  f^rcat  a  hold  upon  the  niuuh  of  men  of  Kcicucu.  But,  kept 
within  rcasouablc  limils,  there  is  uothing  in  this  theory  contrary  to 
revelation,  for  that  which  is  evolved  from  a  created  germ  is  not  less  the 
work  of  the  crcaior  thau  the  original  prudnclion ;  and  if  it  should  oomc 
to  be  absolutely  demonstrated  that  the  first  created  itpceics  were  limited 
in  number  but  possessed  witUia  themselves  the  power  of  developing 
kindred  kinds  iitted  for  the  various  coaditious  of  existence,  such  a  fact 
is  quite  cousisttut  with  »  rcasouabic  acccptauce  of  the  teaching  of 
revelation. 

No  more  than  just  this  degree  of  modification  of  view  on  each  side  is 
needed  to  enable  ns  to  say  that,  thus  far,  at  least,  science  and  revelation 
are  in  harmony.  From  both  we  learn  that  at  some  point  in  the  vast 
eternity  the  heavens  and  the  earth  came  into  hcing,  find  the  things 
which  we  now  see  were  formed  of  '"  things  which  do  not  now  appear." 
Men  of  faith  believe  that  this  occurred  through  the  operation  of  a  first 
great  Cause;  sceptical  men  of  culture  that  it  occurrc^l  by  the  hap  of 
chance;  and  the  (jueation  at  issue  is,  Wliich  of  these  views  is  the  more 
reasonable'^  As  regards  the  earlier  crealiou  neither  irn'olation  nor 
science  tells   us    anything,   but   wc    liud    wonderful    testimony    to    ila 
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lif  iitH  mr  feet,  haiiag  iiiliiM  tt>  te  a&Mmec  af  »  tewtfiM 

«f  ■  larriUe  oMMnfiic.     11k  giotuM  fvinliM  wvU 
nl  OiiBltobs  fwmmmA  tbra^  loi«  agn  toI»  wftfla  ' 
■yoa  tfte  iwc  0/  tfce  JeepL**     IVs,  «fc&  •dace  is  m3I 
Im  lifcck^tttatefy  inri  sng«  to  w  m  ite  hcH^aU  hafaaf< 
dir  gMMB  of  MM**  abate. 

TU>  lkMiH7  oTlW  «v«ni  «f  tke  wmM,  aa  pdHn<  bowA 

c«li«ral  wieai^  bco  boch  of  fMl  aad  paaiaac  tinci,  m 
aeeptic*  dotAjr,  if  »ot  aatinlf ,  ti  i  imi    it  ■>  fiaailirl  ok  tie 
Cfcatorp  vhieb    idea   h  AiwaiiJ    I7 

«n««H  s^  pfootf  aa  eoBtei7  to  the  Uffeat  |iMiinihii  ArtwgK  1 
■pwfally  M  wwlftDf  the  BociM  af  ■imJwi,  wUeh  aotinR  ifcrr 
prta  Kaaav  tn  cannwiB.  InaiMBia!,  to 
tioB,  aa  they  deem  ic.  Mane  of  the  1 
»  tapbee,  Kent,  Sir  W.  n— o.  Stnw,  ani  PmfcMx-  HaeeU. 
have  enclcavonrtd  to  M^pfijr  a  man  rraana ihlf  hvpotheHi;  fc,  m 
the  worid  Bndeniafaly  txiita,  •ooie  adeatifie  expfaaatiaB  HMat,  the; 
•duwwkdec  be  ptca  of  the  bet.  or  otbrviM  ncM  wS  aiai  he 
to  aeeepC  the  abrard  ttppoMtion  that  it  vm  the  enataoa  of  » 
Crenlor,  nmlrtag  the  iaailtatMble  idea  of  mmA%.  TMa  haa^  ao^ 
iheR  i*  oalj  one  allenatHe  on  wUeh  ther  eoald  fidl 
that  the  origiD  of  the  aonciae  waa  the  vcrh  of  Natme  itxUL* 
rapcMtr,  flnating  ta  ^aee,  mas,  thejr  nrgi^  haie  eaiAcd  &d^ 
coataiatag  withiii  ttKlf  a  iloch  of  poteatlal  energy,  aad  alv^a  i 
bf  the  lavi  of  gnritatktt.  For  erideaoe  ta  bewn  of  dn> 
pMtalatc-,  ibej  limplj  argae  that  othenrne  the  nxntae  eaoU  boI  ban 
been  developed  vhhoal  a  Creator.  The  atut  of  tha  aefcahi—  ^mgam, 
tbaa  ctfQy  proved  to  hare  exiited  from  eteiiuty,  vith  their  yotartat 
rntTTgj,  mnainol  qneKcnt  nntil,  ooce  tn  etenotr^t  from  aooie  inexptt- 
cable  caoao  tbe7  betboofbt  tbenudra  of  their  long  qaietude  aad 
raddealy  gnntated  into  group*,  ao  that  thr  original  iJUffeMj  matttr 
becunc  roolvcd  into  a  nambcr  of  rotattng  naww  of  qiherioal  Ibon. 
which,  gradaallr  cooling  hf  radiatioD,  vere  oootraeted,  and  in  etmtraecioB 
nalarallr  acqaired  a  more  rapid  noCioo,  daring  vfaJefa  tber  tnng  off  6iw 
tbcmaelTesiiDgaof  neboloos  atom,  wbkdi  hj  some  ha[ip>^  duuce  divided 
K>  u  to  r«rapr  from  the  largt-r  mawet,  then  le-nnited  and  became  pbncta. 
Theac,  rnrbing  away,  riorwitlifttaodiag  the  beretoftivc  enetljr  tailaneid 
aitraetion  of  graritjr,  to  a  certain  dktancc  from  their  sans,  then  stared 
tbrir  courve  and  tbeaccfortli  rotated  arooDd  the  larger  maaiea  vkbch 

•  X«t»w. » anm  WrittTrf.  utmrna fa  til U^ iaMri|<i»a«  ■  rtfiBg» HI-  ■  ■  1  tea 
MHrartcadacPRMMaBer. 

V'TWript^aC-aflBMi«rywB4^.'*l«tM«lltbkaMppnE4to  bm 
Won  tM«  va^ti.  it  wwU  U  nan  etcrcct  to  Mjr,  "  abob,  A  mamt  r"^  i" 
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AND   REVELATION. 

tliey  had  left,  rcatraiucil  by  that  force  of  gravity  vliich  had  prcviotlvly 
been  impotent  to  hold  them." 

Such  is  tlic  scciJticoI  scientists'  account  of  the  origia  of  the  suns,  of 
the  planets  rututiug  rotitid  their  suns,  and  of  the  tuoous  rotating  roitad 
their  ]>lanels;  uud  tliia  theory  they  hold  to  be  coufirmed  by  the  fuct  that 
the  planet  Saturn  forms  &u  exception  to  tfac  rule,  since  the  rings  of 
ncbnious  atoms  wliicli  surround  it  apparently  failed  to  complete  tlio 
procesit,  autl  u-c  visible  in  their  original  atnte.  Many  sf:ic&lilic  difHcul- 
ies  exist  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  this  theory,  sufficient  pi-obably 

make  it  uuacccptable  to  any  except  those  who  feel  bound  to  supply  a 
theory  which  will  get  rid  of  the  need  of  a  Creator.  For  iniitance, 
there  is  the  improbability  that  the  masses,  ereu  if  it  he  suppo^ed  that 
they  were  once  thrown  off  by  rotation,  would  not  have  returned  again 
to  the  larger  masses  by  compulsion  of  the  force  of  gravitation.  Or, 
presuming  that  lh«re  were  some  onknowa  forces  acting  to  jircvcnt  thia, 
another  difficulty  arises — that  these  atoms,  ouce  throvru  ofiT,  should  haro 
congregated  into  pernmnent  smaller  maaseK  instead  of  dispcraini^,  i^(oro> 
over,  in  one  anse  at  least,  it  would  seem  that  the  moou  of  a  planet 
mores  in  a  contrary  direction,  as  reganU  the  planet  itself,  to  that  which 
13  retiuircd  hy  this  hypothcsia.  ]Jnt,  even  granting  this  explanation,  it 
helps  us  very  little  towards  unileratanding  the  origin  of  the  universe 
as  we  know  it  now  exieting,  even  if  wc  allow  the  eternity  of  matter 
and  the  chance  that  ita  whole  conditions  should  somehow  have  become 
changed  without  a  cause. 

There  is  another  hypothcsia  which  suggests  that  the  aun  was  produced 
hy  the  falling  together  of  ita  matenals,  hitherto  existing  in  a  utate  \>( 
wide  cllfl'iision  as  a  cloud  uf  atones,  dust,  and  gaseous  matter  ;t  but  thia 
theory  likewise  offers  no  rcaauii  why  at  any  given  time  thcw  minute 
portions  should  so  rush  together  instead  of  remaining  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  had  existed  through  the  past  ages  of  eternity,  or  why  the 
atoms  that  rushed  into  the  suu  maintained  a  state  of  combustion,  while 
those  which  rushed  together  tu  form  the  earth  gradually  cooled.  Merc 
chance  conld  hardly  have  su  cleverly  arranged  things  that  <iuc  mass 
should  form  a  centre  of  heat  tu  make  the  othi;r  a  fertile  source  of  vege- 
tation and  life.  The  teaching  of  revelation  that  the  existence  of  the 
suu  and  the  earth  in  part  of  a  achvmc  dc&igncd  by  an  iutclligcnt 
Creator  is  surely  less  unthinkable  than  such  imperfect  tlicorlcD. 

But  even  were  these  hypotheses  accepted  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  material  universe,  this  question  of  tho  phyaieal  arraugenient  of  the 
uuiverBc  is  only  one  of  the  problems  which  those  who  reject  God  must 
solve.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  origin  of  the  world  was  the  nuhing 
together  of  nebulous  atoms,  the  muas  contracting  by  radiation  and 
rotiktiiig  by  contraction,  still  the  question  prvuca,  M' hence  came  Ihc 
beautiful  verdure  with  which  it  is  now  covered,  the  animal  life  whicli 
sabaists  upon  it,  and  especially  how  arose  humanity,  which  rules  over 

•  ri(fc  •■CrewlofScieace.-pp.  (J-7-  t  ibid-^.  U. 
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all  ?     Ak  regards  life,  Profcuor  Haeckel  maintains  that  it  origiu 

millionii  of  centuries  ago    by  spontaneoits  geiieratioQ  at  the  bottoa 

the   sea,    where,  deep  down,  liriug  orgaiii»ii]!i  irere  fDrmed  like  sa 

crystals.*     But  an  eniil&uatinn  is  still  needed  of  tlie  existeuce  of  the 

itself,  and  by   what  meaus  tlie  water   was  produced,  Dot  to  spcal 

tboK  combinations   of  RWC9  mised  in  the  eiaet  {iroportions  neodei 

form  tlic  air  to  sustain  later  types  of  life  in  the  ntmoaphcre  8urK>uo( 

the  earth,  and  faoir  thexe  were  evolved  froni  the  dry,  molteo  rocks 

again,  whence  came  the  tirnt  germ  of  the  grasRea,  hcrhs,  and  trees, 

these,  even  if  the  product  of  cvoltiUon,  must  have  had  ct>uditioD»  cap 

of  evolfiugthetn,  even  supjwsiag  this  process  of  spontaneotis  ^ntri 

proved,  which  liaa  not  yet  been  done.     Christians  vill  hnrdly  be  I 

%'iiiccd  of  the   reasonableness  of  these  sceptical  theories,  the  stioq 

evidence  for  which  in  the  eyco  of  seieutilic  men  i3  the  fact  that  o4 

wise  the  idea  of  a  Creator  cannot  he  got  rid  of  for  "  if,"  wiys  Proft 

Ilacfkcl,  the  foremost  apostle  of  this  school,  "  Nature   did  not  en 

spontnjicoualy    the   primordial   forms  the  l-larwinian    theory    postul 

then  they    mujif   have   been    supcmaturally  CTeatcil."t      Iii  face  of 

iusupcrabie  dltlicuUiev  of  thc»c  hypotheses,  reasonable  men   may  &a 

hesitate  to  accept  the  scientists'  [lostuiate  that  life  was  apontaoeO 

generated    iu    the  primordial    forms.      If,   howevtr,  their   postulata 

admitted,    their  claim  that  all  is  then  explained   by    Ihe    principli 

evolution  and  tbe  law  of  Ihe  survival  of  the    lUtestt    ia  yet  far  i 

rstiihlishcd.       Let  it  be  granted  that    the    moiicra,    the   (intt  clod 

albumiuous  matter,  the  carlieat  organisms  possessing  life,  were  dereU 

by  cbancc  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea ;  can  it  be  accepted  as  reasonable  ' 

all  is  then  clear  ?    On  the  contrary,  do  not  the  Kcientiftts  go  ou  to  d 

larger  and  larger  demands  on  our  belief,  retjiiiring  us  to  imagine  that  t| 

elementary  organisms  lived  on  through  ages  till  chance  alter  chance  | 

some  specimens  an  advnntage  over  the  others,  vhich,  in  accordance! 

the  law   of  evolution,  developed  in   them  eyes,  mouth,  scales,  and 

that  was  necessary  to  compose  an  orthodox  lisfa;  that  again  the  lull  I 

on  till,   by   chaucC;    acme  distinguished  members    of  the  comma 

gradually  developed    wings   nnd   feathers   instend  of  scales,  and  ( 

happy  olTspring  became  birds ;  that  these  lived  on  till  aome  of  i 

successors,  discanliiig  fins  or  feathers,  evolved  fur  and  hair,  tegs  to  1 

upon  the  earth,  and  tcetli  to  feed  upon  its  products;  and  so  on  an^ 

till  at  last  man's  nearest  progenitor,  the  ape,  made  its  apjiearancc,  M 

by   a  still    more  happy  chance,  some  specimens,  losing;  their  tails 

fur,  developed  into  men  and  women,  the  first  of  the  human  raccj; 

parents  of  Cicero,  Plato,  Newton,  Stephenson,  and  Mendclsaohn,  ttC 

speak  of    those   grent  Keipntistn  who    thim  write  the    history  of  tl 

ancestors  ?|]    Such  a  uiarvellouh  seric*  of  successful  chances 

idea  of  miracles  comparatircly  easy  of  acceptance. 


*  AddtfM  ft(  ProfoMar  IfMclctl  (sm  Time$,  Ane.  X>,  ISTS),  iJm  "Hiitofy 


t  Cirft  "  Creed  of  Scfoiwe,"  p.  20. 
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Yet  tills  U  put  forward  is  the  hiitorjr  of  creation  which  most  tic 
accepted  us  true  by  the  illuniiuaii  nod  their  disciples  loat  they  should 
be  cou)|ie1Ied  to  lull  back  upon  ilie  uimcicntific  Idea  of  Uoil,  ami 
acknowledge  ihomsdvcs  furccd  to  admit  that  the  wondrous  pheuomeua 
of  apparent  design  were  indeed  the  work  of  a  Designer,  or,  as  revelation 
declares,  tlit:  pruducttoii  of  a  pcriunai  Creator;  und  these  crude  hypo- 
theses are  tliougbt  by  their  prupouudura  to  be  more  rcatotiable  than  the 
simple  slatcmeut  of  revelation  that  the  complicated  nuivcrsc  is  the 
expressioii  of  a  mind  of  iniiuitc  wi»dom  and  powcrt 

But  there  remainti    a    further  stage  of  this    inquiry.     Beyond   the 
wondrous  phenomena  of  the  auiuiate  and  inanimate  uuiveree,  the  bumaa 
mind  requires  to  be  accounted   for,  and  also    the  coMcienee,  that  part 
of  man's   nature    which  believers  iu  revelation  accept  as  the  voice  of 
God  within  him.     These,  in  aome  respects,  are  even  more  wonderful 
than    the    physicnl    phenomena    of   the  unirerse.       Light    i*    marvel- 
lous, io  exactly   titled  as   it  i*   for   the    U9c  of  the   eye ;    the  eye   U 
niarvellou»,  with  ita  complex  machinery,  so  arranged  as  to  receive  the 
impression  of  object*  by  means  of  light ;  yet  botli  these  were  useless 
hut  for  the  existence  in  man  of  that  by  which  be  becomes  conscious  of 
and  is  influenced  by  the  impressions  which  are  conveyed — that  which 
vre  call  iiiiud,  a    purttun  of  mau's  beiu^  which   scieuee  lias    never  yet 
attempted  seriously  to  account   for,  which  niakeit  each  individual  con- 
acioua  of  what  i»  going  on  aroimd  him,  and  by  means  of  which  joy  or 
aon-ow,  hope  or  fear,  are  produced  within  him.     The  adaptability  of  the 
whole  huRisn  frame  to  the  exterior  circumstances  nmoiig  which  it  i» 
placed,  its  nerves,  muscles,  and  bones,  and  its  oi^iis  of  speech,  bear- 
ing, Sec.,  so  esactly  fitted    for  the   manifold  uses  required  of  them  :  all 
this  is  niarvelluus,   aud  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  various  parts  of 
the    human  organism  were    adjusted  to   each   other,  not    by  inftnite 
wisdom,  but    by  blind    chaucc,  as  the  scicntista    supgcst.       But  it  is, 
if  that   were  pKissibie,  still   more  ditticnlt  to   believe  that  conscience, 
wfaicfa  rcgulatca  the  actions  of  tbis   wondrous  frame,  which    tells  of 
right  aud  wrong,  which  condemns  or  excuses  our  actions,  ever  pointing 
ua   to   the  better,   while   the   animal  nature  is  constraining  u»  to  the 
worse,  has  no  divine  origin.     What  accouut  have  sceptical  scientific 
men  to  give   of  this   portion  of   man's  nature?       Conscience    is,  they 
say,    the   effect    of  circumstB-nces.      Men    invented    morality,    and    it 
made  the  conscience.     That  iinseliish  virtue  which  b&s  led  so  many  to 
give  up  their  lives  for  the  good  of  their  fellows  is  but  the  developmeut 
of  mere  selfishness,    the   instinct  of    self-preservation.     The   germs  of 
morality,  they  tell  u»,  are  contained  in  two  primitive  instincts — those  of 
aclf- preservation  and  of  reproduction.      Morality   is  but    the  necessary 
corollary  of  the  instinct  to  live.      Fur  example,  three  ants  could  not  lire 
and   labour  together    without    manifesting  the  essential   elemeats   of 
morality  ;  they  could  not  have  the  ndvantnge  of  mutual    union  without 
e\erci»Qg  mutual  trust.     Thus  the  essential  germs  of  tnith  and  justice 
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voali)  be  developed,  and  all  else  rould  follow  in  tho  n&tan] 
CTOlatioo.  Sach  is  their  strxnge  weird  thcorr  of  tbe  origin  ofi 
and  fnomlity.*  •  t 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  of  whom  it  is  necessary  to  Hpeak  witKi 
pCTsonsl  respect,  if  only  oti  acooant  of  the  high  ethical  and  rcall] 
priiiciplrs  he  «pho!dn  in  matfcrs  of  inihtir  pohcy,  and  who  is  cal 
Darwin  "  the  prince  of  philosophcra,"  dcscribta  Uie  highest  inatail 
conduct  aa  being  witnessed  In  a  motbcr  etickling  her  child,  beet 
act  is  exhibited  at  the  saoic  time  the  gratificAliou  of  Iho  moth 
satisfaction  of  the  appetite  of  the  child,  a  satisfaction  nhieh  Rfi 
fWllieraucc  of  growth  and  increasing  enjoyment  As  Mr.  Spei 
man  simply  rw  the  Inst  nf  the  cTolutionarj'  acrtea  of  animals,  hts  t 
and  wrong  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  most  evolved  animal,  n 
to  the  least,  and  this  lest  is  pleasure  or  pain.  ProfcMorGoldi 
referring  to  thi*  Dlustration,  ju*fly  says :  "  Inatmnch  n«  Mr. 
cut  off  from  any  appeal  to  hnmnn  morality  esuntinlly  diatinct 
of  ail  other  animalx,  this  highest  instance  of  right  conduct  ia.\ 
well  he  oiempliRed  in  the  relation  of  a  cow  Ktickting  her  cz. 
neither  of  these  illustrations  appears  to  be  the  kiffhett  exenu 
of  such  right  conduct,  which  is  witnessed  most  pcrfectly-i 
suckling  her  numerous  progenr,  Mnee  there  nc  sec  exhibited  1 
tion  of  the  elements  of  morality  as  defined  by  Mr.  Spen 

•  ■'Cre©aotfSciouce."|i|*S2*-«. 

1  Mr.  SiXiDCrr  rvputliatcn  PnirusRor  Colilvriu  SiultU'B  condnaiocit 
tht  MLiDC  book  M  that  trom  wliich  Uitae  (tatemvuts  an  qvatwl  an  i 
mudifjiog  tlivDi,  •a«li  u  tte  following  : — "  Moral  i<l«aa  &nil  toitUKtil*, 
tiBtunilly  cM««l  ?  If  lo,  tli*ir  authority  i*  pwtmptary.  Ai»  tiny  modes  «f  1 
feding  unturnlly  cahiwiI  id  men  by  csptrienea  aS  iht*v  ooiktlticaa?  If  (o,  tliell 
tio  luui  p<-rrni{>ti)ry."  ''T!ii>  nin'tnl  tH'titimvnts  an  iaAi*^am*hi«  u  Incentiva 
rcnU,  QEi<l  ihc  intuition*  ci>rreiijioii(lin2  ti>  tbcae  M!ntini«it>  bare  a  gtacnd  uq 
rertnntJy  rcMfioiisol  :  hcnca  conilnct  in  ita  htghoat  form  will  tike  aa  ctudca  in 
tions  of  rmlit."  "  If  for  the  Tivino  will,  lupjwtcd  to  b«  ni|>cTaatur>l]y  icv-e^ 
■litntc  tKu  unturally  rcvoalvdendiowkrdB  wrluch  Ibc  iMWcr  iDB»ifciit«L  UirongM 
wnrlui,  thfin,  nines  oroltitian  hu  bcea  tai  ttill  i* 'working  towaniN  Ibe  Eid 
follows  that  canfonning  to  thoM  jvrincs|ilei  by  whicli  tliotiiglMsllilanachiiTTvd^ 
thill  wid.''  i 

Diit.  notwithataDiling  tbe  above  repadialion,  Prtifnaor  GoMwio  Smith'a^ 
unauawcntblf,  anil  tliu»u  ipii>tikti'ojii  citid  by  Mr.  8|H:iici't  arc  only  incoiiiistcn 
how  fat  li«IU-rMr.  8(>t'ucvr'B  self  i>  tbaubin  'litorint.  For  hiatane*.  how  in«Mi4 
talk  of  a  power  voikinj;  tbrougli  evolution  in  a  tmivcric  wbich  ie  tli«  «flbct  •!, 
■peak  of  nuthoHty  if  tbcra  b«  no  antbor  of  thia  lutJhcrity.  An  Mr  Spencer  sad 
naiutiin  that  wan  it  an  uiimal,  anil  no  moTi-,  awl  oa  tbo  only  gnlde  to  nebt  i 
•.lumtsti  ia:LnimaJ»cii)in.tinii.  timu  tlu;  ntiimal  Mnaatioiia,  nbidiuiiDenarcoalwdjB 
nccrafiarily  tie  innn'a  «iily  ^liilr.  Ak.'Ain,  if  tnAn'aJDilividiLality  oeoaest  iloetli,! 
oomn  ta-mnrmw,  to  ^rntify  to  the  ntmcut  ibo  craviaga  of  aDimal  doaire  aaatj 
count:.  Altruitm,  it  i»  true,  *iisgMt*  Cliat  by  ciidtinDg  tl>e  pain  of  anbtluil 
nnil  living;  virtnou^y  w'c  may  proooco  mora  bapriincM  in  a  fntttre  ^DMotiOn  oTI 
thiaiitd«pniil«it  upon  mere  ohanoc,  and  tbeirton  it  would  bollie(pvat«at  rall| 
entaihty  of  tocb  jjain  fur  Ibe  iniccrtninty  of  «i«h  a  rbani^  Tbv  utiDmi  nlcaaua 
b«i«DJoy»(l,.-iii<l  ruii-iilc  ulicD  p)«.'iaUTe|Mtla  indnain  »n>dointiutce,  u  tlievailj 
deduction  autoirl  mu  lo  Mr.  S)H.ncer'8  prcniiaes.  for  if  chance  made  lun,  why  j 
liniTe  to  livi-  wlim  lifo  iuroUiB  fiaiu  T  H*  owm  no  duty  t«  cbuiK.  Cltaj 
takv  notice  of  bis  acticup,  or  <t>r«  wbothtr  b«  <lo«a  Hgbt  or  wt<mi^  lire*  or  df 
tliia  Im  ao,  tbc  only  wiwlom  miiat  bo  to  cDJuy  tbe  prWcrit  lA  Ibo  atnuMrt,  aiKt|i 


be  iiain,  cut  it  iibort  by  tbo  caaitat 
drink,  fur  to-inorrow  we  die' 


or,  to  nae  icaii^'rod  nordi;  *■  Ld 
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gratiticattOQ  of  Uie  mother  sow,  the  satUfactioD,  Dot  of  odCj  as  in  tli« 
-case  of  the  womaa  or  the  cov,  t;ut  of  many  young  nntmalsj  vttb  the 
accompanying  furthoraitcc  in  them  of  life  and  grotvth,  nni)  also  iii- 
creaning  enjoyment.  Thus,  acconJiiig  to  the  principles  of  the  new 
jihilosophy  of  ^Ir.  Spencer,  which  appears  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 
Mr.  Parvin,  the  most  perfect  inntaoce  of  morality  is  evidenced  by  a 
swine  niid  to  be  vituesscU  in  a  sty  I 

The  proof  of  the  actual  tendency  of  this  philosopliy  may  be  gathered 
from  the  works  of  oneof  Jfr.  Spencer's  most  dcvotctl  disciplct^  Dr.  Van 
Denslow,  the  author  of  "  A[odcru  Thinkers,"  d.  boolc  introduced  by  n 
preface  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Ingprswllj  instanced  by  Professor  Gold- 
win  Smith  AS  being  one  of  the  leading  agnostics  of  America.  Dr.  Van 
Deuslow  writes  thus: — 

"  According  to  common  opinion  it  it  1)«IioTod  to  be  mnrnl  lo  tell  the  truth  and 
immoral  to  lio.  Ytt  ii  w*uld  be  difficult  u>  pr«vc  lh»l  Nature  prefers  the  true 
To  the  false,  sin«  Naluro  endows  ercry  nnimal  with  the  fncul^  of  deception.  Why 
then  should  not  men  be  endoned  will',  the  faculty  of  lying  ?  It  is  the  strong  who 
ri^nlrc  thf.  weak  to  tell  the  truth,  and  nlwaya  In  promote  some  interest  of  the 
strong.  Agnin,  '  Thou  shall  not  stcHl'  is  a  mural  pi'Ccq>t  iriTcntcd  by  the  strong, 
and  by  them  imposed  upon  tha  weak.  '  Thou  shaft  not  slenl'  i«,  in  »  philoeophic 
sense,  not  a  nnivcraiil,  but  n  class  law.  Agnin,  tlic  tnwa  probibiling  tmchngtity 
-were  fnuiunl  by  lliosc  who,  i»  tlie  €iu-Uer  periods  of  ctvilixalion,  oouhl  afford  Co 
ewn  womto,  sgaisiit  the  poor  v/bo  could  uob" 

Such  is  the  ontconie  of  the  mornltty  deduced  by  modern  pliilosophcrs 
from  Nature,  which  is  Mr.  Spencer  and  Iii»  disciples'  only  guide.  Tlmt 
the  rcasoDiDg:  is  logically  correct  can  hardly  be  disputed.  Nature  being 
the  only  teacher,  it  is  inipoNsible  to  controvert  the  eonelusiona  of  Dr.  Van 
Uenalow,  fur  if  jilcasure  and  pain  are  the  sole  tests  uf  momlity,  then 
there  is  undoubtedly  no  want  of  %*irtue  in  lying  when  pleasure  wlU  be  tlic 
result;  it  cannot  be  immoral  to  steal  when  pain  can  be  aroided,  nor  is 
chastity  to  be  commended  when  it  deprives  of  enjoyment.  These  are  (he 
atrictly  logical  conclusions  of  thia  philosophy,  for  inasmuch  as  it  counts 
man  as  entirely  and  only  a  highly  developed  animal,  morality  must  of 
uccci^sity  depend  solely  upon  the  promotion  of  pleasurable  animal 
sensations.  From  this  point  of  view  man's  pleasure;!,  despite  any  refine- 
ments sought  tu  be  thrown  around  them,  must  he  purely  animal,  nny 
otlier  property  of  his  nature  being  denied.  Happily  these  phdusophers 
arc  for  the  most  part  as  illogical  in  their  lirea  as  they  arc  in  many  of 
their  arguments,  and,  while  denying  its  existence,  live  according  to  that 
conscience  within  which  makes  for  righteousness,  being  unable  to 
resist  the  surrounding  iufluence  of  the  pure  morality  of  the  Christ 
they  reject.  IJut,  if  the  principles  enunciated  by  them  spread,  a  total 
dcstnietiou  of  morality  must  ensue;  aud  it  uill  become  imposailih}  lo 
accept  the  word  or  to  believe  in  the  truth  or  the  virtue  of  any  man  or 
woman  who  accepts  so  degrading  a  standard  of  conduct.  Montvil, 
the  chosen  friend  of  (jambetla,  the  late  favourite  of  France,  practically 
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Accepts  this  (KPsition  iu  his  declaration  lliat  "  tli«  [lassions 

Ilia  Gurcit  and  most  faithful  guide."      From  the  Chrirtian  poiot  a| 

Slid)  philosophy  is  hut  the  worship  of  the  beast  in  human  nature. 

May  vvc  uot  then  fiiirly  aitk  whetlierthe  case  of  the  illuiniuati 
prescut  (lay  is  so  clear  thnt  wc  arc  jmtified  in  giviug  up  the  il 
a  Creator,  of  a  Providence  watching  over  the  universe,  of  that  highi 
in  tnau  which  separates  him  from  the  hcosts,  the  hope  of  itaoiof 
that  Kcuac  of  right  and  vroDf^  vhich  Cliriatiaiis  hold  to  be  the  ii 
upon  man's  conscience  of  his  Maker's  will,  the  belief  in  a  fiitnrc 
vberc  the  imperfections  of  this  life  will  lie  corrected,  and  where  i 
separated  by  death  here  shall  be  reunited?  Have  the  pbilo« 
given  anything  approaching  even  to  reuMinahlc  proof  that  this  woi 
universe,  firom  its  first  hrginoing,  when,  after  an  eternity  of  immfl 
the  atoms  conip«.<;ing  it  rnshcd  together,  to  its  present  state  of  compi 
existence,  is  but  the  prodtict  of  accident,  and  thst  morality  is  q< 
more  nor  less  than  thu  outcome  of  the  animal  nuture  in  its  instt 
live?  Finally,  ia  it  a  reasonably  snfGciont  motive  to  charity  and  | 
that  in  some  distant  age,  when  the  individuality  of  each  nun 
living  shall  have  been  completely  cxtiuguiabcd,  his  virtuons  CQ 
to^ay  may  help  to  produce,  if  chanrc  so  fall  (which  is,  of  courscj 
uncertain),  some  beings  mort:  perfect  in  length  and  fulness  of  life 
this  inoeutivc  to  be  compared  with  the  Christian  motivCj  that  in  pra^ 
virtno  man  vt  raidcring  grutcfiU  service  to  bi«  Creator  and  h( 
together  with  Him,  iu  promoting  tho  virtue,  and  thereforo  the  | 
new,  of  His  other  creatures? 

One  more  point  only  remains  to  be  examined  to  coinplctc  this  in 
Many  iu  Kngland,  and  a  still  larger  number,  it  ia  said,  in  Amcric^ 
had  their  faith  shaken  hy  the  attacks  made  upon  the  Christian  rt 
through  criticism  of  some  of  the  contents  of  t)ic  Old  TestamcDt.  i 
is  it  possible,  urge  the  sceptics,  to  explain  in  oecordancc  with  «ci< 
truth  many  of  the  statc-meuti^  found  in  the  llible,  which  is  held  to' 
Word  of  God  ;  for  instatiee,  the  statement  that  the  sun  once 
still  at  the  bidding  of  n  man,  iu  order  that  the  day  might  b^ 
longed  to  give  the  Israelites  time  to  destroy  their  enemies, 
it  is  now  known  that  if  the  sun  were  to  stand  still  for  cv^ 
lengthening  of  the  day  would  follow,  since  for  that  ptirpow  it  j 
earth  which  would  need  to  cease  its  motion?  Or  again,  the  dcclai 
that  the  hare  was  forbidden  n.s  food  and  counted  nnclean  to  the  Isia 
because  it  chewed  the  cud  but  divided  not  the  hoof,  whereas  the  t 
not  one  of  the  ruminant  animals,  and  could  under  no  circiuusi 
chew  its  cud  ?  Or  further,  how  can  many  of  the  laws  of  the 
regarding  war,  captives,  alave«,  and  women,  which  are  xucb  m| 
now,  without  question,  he  counted  immoral,  be  explained?  A 
upon  the  Christian  faith  in  respect  of  such  passages  as  these  bai 
doubtedly  had  a  great  efTect,  hut  it  has  been  owing  chiefly  toi 
of  clear    views    of  what  the  old   Scriptures   really    are,    and    1 
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nervous  liesitaucy  of  mauy.  or  indeed  wc  may  say  of  most,  ChriatiftD 
tuaclicrs  to  face  tbcsc  questions  fairly. 

But  tlie  atisvrnr  tu  siieh  criticism  ig  uot  very  difficult,  cvcu  for  those 
who  hold  tliat  llie  iii*iiiratiiin  of  tbc  Old  Testament  is  plenary,  siuce  no 
thoughtful  mau  could  for  a  momeul  maintiiiu  that  the  inspiratiou  of 
prophet  or  psalmist  wrnt  beyond  the  object  for  which  he  was  inspired. 
Moreover,  a  large  portion  of  the  Old  'Icatumciit  is  a  history,  preserved  it 
is  true  by  the  providence  of  God,  but  still  a  history  iu  which  nri:  rcrardcd 
not  only  the  Divine  tcacliiu;«i,  but  the  doubts,  the  crrwrs,  and  cvcu  the 
sius  of  inspired  incu  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  erroneous  statement*  of  Job's 
friends,  the  falsehood  by  which  Kliahn  led  the  Syriaus  into  Samaria,  and 
the  bloody  sarrifice  by  Jephlhah  of  his  only  child,  as  a  tliank-offeriiig  to 
Ood  lor  the  victory  lie  had  inspired  him  to  wiu — all  wliicb  arc  recorded 
Bimply  as  facta,  without  a  word  of  blame.  That  the  Bible  a»  a  revela- 
tiou  of  spiritual  ihiugB  is  the  very  word  of  <iod  ia  perfectly  true,  but  it 
ia  also  ns  truly  the  rceord  of  various  liistorical  events  relating  to  these 
revelations,  a  ^ebroiiicle  of  how  God,  »tep  by  (tep,  made  known  His 
mind  to  men  of  old  from  the  earliest  infancy  of  the  race  till  the 
fulness  of  time  arrived  when  lie  was  able  to  declare  n  perfect  morality 
and  make  a  perfect  revelation  by  means  of  the  teaching  and  life  of 
Christ.  In  these  earlier  times  holy  men  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Spirit  ;  but  they  npoko  not  only  iu  the  style  of  Uu^uage  then  uttcd, 
but  according  to  the  general  intellectual  att&iaments  of  the  people  they 
nd(lrc»)ie(l,  and  also,  it  should  be  esjtccially  noted,  accordin;;  to  their  then 
moiul  condition.  Fur  example,  Moses,  when  speaking;  to  lils  generntlun, 
decreed  it  to  1>e  lawful  for  a  man  to  divorce  his  wife  for  any  cause  if  she 
lieeame  distasteful  to  Lira, — a  command  which  Christ  Himself  declares 
to  Lave  bccu  given  by  JMoscs  on  accouut  of  the  barduess  of  heart  of 
the  generation  to  which  he  spoke,  and  to  be  entirely  contrary  to  tiie 
mind  of  God  Ju  regard  to  marriage;  siucc  lie,  in  His  creation  at  the 
begiuuiog,  designed  male  and  fcmnlc  for  a  perfect  and  full  uuiou 
which  death  only  should  destroy.  And  sd  all  the  messages  of  Ciod 
belonging  to  earlier  dispensations,  while  lie  was  gradually  training  the 
chosen  race  for  their  high  predestined  cud,  were  necessarily  given  through 
men  of  tbc  age  in  which  they  were  delivered,  who,  while  being  made 
channels  of  Divine  grace  and  inspired  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Divine  messages,  were  by  no  means  iaapircd  with  any  unnatural  insight 
into  tbc  mysteries  of  Nature,  which  Ood  ordained  should  bo  gradually 
revealed  ttiroiigh  the  long  study  and  reaeareh  of  seicntifie  men.  And 
BO,  also,  with  regard  to  the  morality  of  the  laws  and  ordinances : 
it  was  such  aa  the  recipients  were  able  to  endure.  Thus  the  law  of 
divorce  given  by  Moses,  while  it  was  good  morality  for  the  hard-hearted 
nation  of  newly-frccd  slaves,  and  the  utmost  they  were  able  to  bear,  was 
seen  to  be  sadly  defective  in  the  light  of  the  morolity  which  was  by- 
and-by  revealed ;  so  too  the  laws  of  the  Hebrews  regarding  slavery,  though 
they  were  an  immense  advanee  on  those  of  eontem[>orn.rr  uatioUH,  could 
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not  endure  the  light  of  Chriat's  teaching;  uid  toxdj  of  the  fierce 
songs  of  the  patriot  Psalmist  become  acutely  discordant  to  our  ears 
placed  hj  the  Bide  of  the  dying  prayer  of  the  Savionr  on  the  cross, 
a  word,  these  men  of  old  were  not  inspired  to  teach  science,  bat  ea 
his  measure  iras  supematnrally  enabled  to  make  knovn  the  mind  of 
gradually,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  as  the  various  generations 
able  to  receive  it.  The  language  and  learning  in  vhich  they  cl( 
their  messages  are  the  language  and  learning  of  their  contempor 
Step  by  step  the  learning  and  morality  of  the  chosen  race  advs 
under  the  progressive  revelations  until  at  last,  the  vay  being  prep 
Christ  Himself,  the  very  Word  of  God,  made  known  to  man  a  pc 
morality  in  declaring  the  perfect  mind  of  Grod;  and  thoagh  it  is  true 
He  made  no  scientific  revelation,  yet  it  is  also  a  truth,  which  may 
confirm  our  faith  in  Him,  that  no  word  which  He  spoke,  even 
ceming  Nature,  has  been  discredited  by  the  fiercest  light  of  mc 
scientific  investigation. 

Francis  Fee 


THREE     SONNETS 


WRITTEN  IN  MID-CHANNEL. 


I. 


NOW  upon  English  soil  I  soon  shall  stand. 
Homeward  from  climes  that  fancy  deems  more  fair; 
And  well  I  knoir  that  ther^  will  greet  me  there 
No  soft  foam  fawning  upon  smiling  strand, 
No  scent  of  orange-groves,  no  zephyrs  bland, 
But  Amazonian  March,  with  breast  half  bare 
And  sleety  arrows  whistling  through  the  air. 
Will  be  my  welcome  from  that  burly  land. 
Yet  he  who  boasts  his  birthplace  yonder  lies, 
Owns  in  his  heart  a  mood  akin  to  scorn 
For  sensuous  slopes  that  bask  'neath  Southern  skies. 
Teeming  with  wine  and  prodigal  of  corn. 
And,  gazing  through  the  mist  with  misty  eyes, 
Blesses  the  brave  bleak  land  where  he  was  born. 


II. 


And  wherefore  feels  he  thus  ?     Because  its  shore 
Nor  conqueror's  foot  nor  despot's  may  defile, 
But  Freedom  walks  unarmed  about  the  isle. 
And  Peace  sits  cooing  beside  each  man's  door. 
Beyond  these  straits,  the  wild-beast  mob  may  roar, 
Elsewhere  the  veering  demagogue  beguile  : 
We,  hand  in  hand  with  the  Past,  look  on  and  smile, 
And  tread  the  wavs  our  fathers  trod  before. 


in. 


And  can  it  he,  when  Heaven  this  deep  moat  madej 

And  filled  it  with  the  nngorernable  seas, 

Gave  us  the  vinda  for  rampart,  waves  for  frise^ 

Behind  which  Freedom,  elsewhere  if  hetrayed. 

Might  shelter  find,  and  flourish  unafraid, 

That  men  who  learned  to  lisp  at  English  knees 

Of  English  fame,  to  pamper  womanish  ease 

And  swell  the  surfeits  of  voracious  trade. 

Shall  the  impregnable  breakers  uudermine, 

Take  ocean  in  reverse,  and,  basely  bold. 

Burrow  beneath  the  bastions  of  the  brine  ? — 

Nay,  England,  if  the  citadel  be  sold 

For  lucre  thus,  Tarpeia's  doom  be  thiue. 

And  perish  smothered  in  a  grave  of  gold  ! 


March,  1882. 


Alfred 


ALTER  ORBIS. 


I  AM  not  going  to  (liwuss  the  question  of  the  Channel  Tunnel.     On 
the  military  aspect  of  the  matter  T  could  say  nothing  bcyoml  a 
single  hint.     1  would  ask,  with  the  lowlineaa  of  an  ignorant  civilian, 
whether,  if  there  be  any  military  danger,  it  is  not  a  danger  that  culs 
both    ways.      It  ia    assumed  that  the    tunnel    will    be    threatening    to 
England ;  if  it  be   threatening  at   all,  why  should  it   not  be  just  aa 
threjitening  to   France?      Tt  Is  certain  that,    from  ihc   earliest   times 
onwards,  Hiigiish  troops  have  been  ranch  ofteiicr  seen  in  France  than 
French  troopn  have  heon  seen  in  I^ngland.     Or  rather,  wc  should  not 
speak  of  France  and  England.     The  questioQ  is  one  of  lands  and  not 
of  oatioDH ;  it  i»  one  that  existed  before  £ngland  and  France,  as  such, 
had  eome  into  being,  aud  it  trould  still  exist  if  Englishmen  and  French- 
men should  cease  to  be,  aud  if  some  other  uatiouii  should   hold  the 
northern  ami  soutbtru  sides  of  the  "  streak  of  silver  sea.*'    The  question 
is  purely  geographical,  and  the  invasions  of  Ciesiir  aud  William  have 
aa  much   tu  do  with  the  matter  as  the  invasions  the  other   way  of 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.      Indeed  our  own  presence  in  onr  own  island 
is  one  part  of  the  case.     There  is  no  faet  in  history  more  important 
than  the  very  obvious  fact  that  those  from  whom  part  of  Britain  took 
the  name  of  England  came  into  Britain  by  sea,  while  those  frcni  whom 
part  of  Gaul  look  the  name  of  Frauce  came  into  Gaul  by  land.     If  it 
be  said  that  we  eawe  in  by  the  Gerniau  Oeeau  and  not  by  the  Channel, 
it  ia  easy  to  answer  that  the  only  real  ijucstion  ia  that  of  the  insular 
poftitiou  of  Britain  on  nil  sides.     And  it  is  no  Icks  easy  to  answer  that 
two  of  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain,   one  of  them  that    which 
in   the  end   grew  into    Knglnnd,  were  actunlly   made  by  the  Channel. 
The  plain  facts  are  thot  not  n  few  invaders  have  in  vai'ious  ages  erost^cd 
both  from  the  continent  to  BrtUin  and  from  Britain  to  the  coutiucut, 
and  that,  since  the  nations  of  Europe   made  any  approach  to  their 
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ytaeox  pontioo,  tbe  nomfaer  of  iaraders  tIio  Iutv  gkm 
tr,  '.he  coDtineiit  u  far  greater  than  tbe  Domber  *jf  zl 
CTT.'wal  from  tbe  contineDt  to  Britain.  Tbe  genexaJ  cs 
cm  both  nda;  whether  die  taonel,  as  a  nuuieL  imr, 
da  -ger  to  one  ride  which  it  does  Dot  iax^j  to  tbe  ocic 
or.  which  I  hare  no  right  to  tar  a  wcmL  BDonajur:! 
Iron  Boologoe  to  England ;  it  mvr  be  that,  if  tbere  Ljt 
St  that  point,  he  would  hare  come  acroA.  Hentr  \1a 
Erigland  to  Boologne,  bnt  be  got  there  only  br  gtHE^  ■ 
Edward  III/s  conquest  of  Calais.  Had  there  been  a 
pffiat,  he  might  perhaps  hare  been  able  to  go  straight  t 
dnide  sncb  qnestions. 


I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  lore  tbe  notion  of  the  ti 
share  the  sentiment  which  tbe  I^hian  priestess  pat  fi 
yf  Knidos  in  the  opposite  case : — 

U9pif  Si  lai  rvpymrt  idf  ifirrm. 

I  do  not  mean  to  take  up  a  line  which  might  ooode 
great  enterprise,  any  cutting  through  of  necks  of  land, 
thnragh  the  depths  of  mountains.  Bat  it  does  seem  a  i 
do  cmght  that  may  eren  seem  to  wipe  out  the  diatinctii 
and  historical  character  of  a  laod — to  do  ought  that  ma 
kwuy  irom  it  that  which  has  made  it  and  its  pe<^Ie  to 
have  ever  been.  I  am  certainly  set  against  tbe  tunnel — 
groands,  of  which  I  am  no  judge — but  from  a  fear  that  it 
tiling  to  lessen  the  insular  character  of  Britain;  aomi 
frem  OS,  either  in  oar  own  c^es  or  in  the  eyes  of  otha 
position  as  alter  orf/u,  as,  a  separate  woiid — a  world  lyinj 
wuiild  hare  put  it,  outside  tbe  world  of  Rome.  We  dwell  in 
etioogh  to  have  always  had  instincts  of  its  own,  thought: 
l^reat  enough  to  impress  upon  its  people  a  distinct  chai 
m  iitlanders,  irrespective  of  any  other  features  of  charactei 
to  ihem  through  other  causes,  either  of  original  descei 
history.  It  is  the  insular  character  of  Britain  whicl 
atiytbing  else,  made  tbe  inhabitants  of  Britain  what  the; 
history  of  Britain  what  it  has  been.  We  are  islanders: 
do  not  wish  that  we  should  become  continentals.  My  o 
hciug  set  against  the  tunnel  is  a  fear- — perhaps  not  altti 
rntlier  a  mere  vague  kind  of  feeling — that  it  may  do 
Bcnliment  at  least,  towards  makiug  us  cease  to  be  islandei 
continentals.  Up  to  this  moment  every  man  who  has  pa 
m.-iiiiland  into  Britain,  or  from  Britain  into  the  mainlai 
b\  one  process,  that  of  crossing  tbe  sea.  Kcthing  hs 
Vi-)it  np  the  feeling  of  oar  island  being ;  nothing  has  so  dei 
ii  <jn  our  own  minds,  and  on  the  minda  of  others,  as  thi 


« 

tliut  Britain  cau  be  rcaclicil  ouly  by  sea.  Wc  might  even  go  a  step  furt)iAr : 
ve  niigbt  sar  llial  tbis  insular  character  is  not  merely  a  eliaracterislic  of 
Uritain  and  of  its  inliabitauts  of  all  Us  tlirec  races,  but  that  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  EiikIUIi  folk  wherever  they  dwell.  The  great  mass 
of  the  <lcpcn<lciit  colonists  of  Great  Uritaiii  are  Keog7a[>hicaIlj  island- 
ers ;  and  even  thwu;  nho  are  gevgraphic:illy  continentaU  are  {iroetically 
istlanclers.  They  cannot  go  to  and  fro,  either  towards  the  mother 
epuntrr  or  toiranls  any  other  civilized  nation,  except  by  sea.  And  even 
our  mightier  indcpcodcnt  colonics,  the  newer  and  vaster  Kngland 
heyowd  the  Ocean,  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  insular  also.  The  people  of  the 
Uuitcd  Statce,  cvcu  iti  their  vast  continent,  with  a  greater  stretch  of 
continuous  habitable  tnainlaud  than  any  other  people,  are,  for  matiy 
purpu£e6,praetieaUy  i»<lauders,&ud  tliatevcu  in  a  moreenipbatieEcuscthau 
ourselves.  Tbey  cannot  match  tbeinsctves  with  th(--ir  fellows,  thoy  canuot 
visit  either  their  mother  land  or  the  land  uf  any  other  iiatiou  uf  their 
own  rank,  without  crossing,  uot  a  narrow-  strait,  hut  the  Ocean  itacir. 
And  much  of  tbc  distiucttve  chaiacter  of  the  English  folk  in  America,  09 
TcU  tA  of  the  (liiitiiietivc  ebnrncter  of  the  linglish  folk  in  Britain,  un> 
doubtcdiy  comes  from  this  practically  insular  position  of  both.  Some 
may  perhaps  wish  the  character  oC  the  English  folk  in  cither  hemi- 
sphere to  be  other  than  it  is,  and  doubtless  we  are  not  ao  perfect  in  either 
hemisphere  but  that  wc  could  stand  some  iniprovcmetit.  But  any  im- 
prorument  which  would  make  us  ccaae  to  be  islanders  would  be,  if  not 
impi'oviD};  us  oH'  the  face  of  the  earth,  at  least  iaiproviug  us  out  of  our- 
selves, and  making  us  into  sonic  other  people.  Tbc  Amcricau  and  the 
Au«)tralian  aspects  of  the  question  we  may  pass  by :  no  one,  just  yet  st 
least,  is  likely  to  tunnel  under  the  Ocean ;  the  present  questiou  is  simply 
one  of  tunnelling  under  the  Strait  of  Dover.  To  my  mind  the  question 
comes  simply  to  this:  Will  the  proposed  tunnel  do  anything  to  lessen 
onr  insular  character,  or  will  it  not  ?  If  it  is  likely  so  to  do,  let  it  be 
hindered  for  the  sake  of  our  present  welfare  and  our  future  prospects.  If 
there  is  no  such  danger,  the  tunnel  has  no  more  to  be  said  against  it  than 
any  other  projected  improvement  iu  the  way  of  travelling.  Whether  it  is 
likely  to  briug  about  a  change  which  I  should  so  greatly  dislike,  I  do  not 
undertake  to  judge  :  it  is  cuough  that  the  least  suspicion  of  such  a  change 
is  alarming.  But  I  will  not  enter  further  into  the  question  than  to  make 
one  more  remark,  to  expose  a  siugic  fallacy.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
the  tuuaei  is  of  itself  simply  of  a  piece  with  any  other  improved  means 
of  commanication,  with  railways,  steamers,  tunnels  and  bridgca  iu  other 
places.  But  there  is  a  wide  dill'erence  between  the  two  cases.  KaiU 
ways  and  ateoraers,  just  like  printing,  simply  enable  us  to  do  better 
what  we  have  always  done  samchow.  Tlie  Channel  tunnel  is  a  pro]>osal 
to  make  ua  do  something  which  we  have  never  done  before.  It  has 
always  been  possibto  to  cross  tho  Channel  by  water.  Successive  agca 
have  improved  tbc  means  of  crossing :  a  swift  steamer  is  a  better 
way   of  accomplishing  the  object    tlian   a  coracle ;  but  the  diScreuec 
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betveen  tlic  two  is  a  mere  diQcrencc  oi  detail.  So  it  has  i 
j^ssiblo  to  go  hj  laud  from  Spaiu  to  Russia.  Aa  cxprcM 
better  iray  of  accuuiplishing  ttiat  object  thsu  walking  or  ndil 
(liffercace  again  ia  a  mere  (lifTereucc  of  detail.  But  to  go  fi 
to  tbc  contincQt  of  liuropc— «ne  hardly  knows  whctlicr  to  a 
but  nt  any  rate  in  some  other  way  than  crosiiing  by  watei 
thing  al together  dcw.  It  is  something  altogether  diObrcnl 
mere  improvement  in  the  way  of  going  by  land,  or  in  the  W4 
hy  water.  It  i*  a  change  of  a  far  more  striking  and  emphati 
most  be  argued  for  or  against  ou  quite  other  gronndx. 


Chad 


I  will  go  no  further  into  the  argument  whether  the  ChaE 
is  or  is  not  likely  practically  to  affect  onr  insular  character, 
fact  that  such  a  point  can  be  raised  may  make  it  no  bad  ti 
some  little  thought  to  that  insular  character  of  ounclrcs  anti 
and  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  iirom  the  earliest  recorded  tia 
both  our  own  history  and  the  history  of  omr  huid  beforo 
bocamo  ours.  x'^Tlio  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  Brit 
'  geographical  fact  that  Britain  is  an  island.  This  is  the 
which  has  detcnnincd  the  nature  of  all  other  facta  in  Briti 
It  is  a  greater  fact  ihau  tbc  Norman  Conquest,  than  the  Coj 
^tliclberht,  than  the  ecttlcmcut  of  the  Angles  and  Saious.  ] 
earlier  fact  which  gave  all  these  events  their  special  character, 
of  those  leading-  facta  in  our  bistor)-  could  ever  have  bud  the  sam 
which  it  actually  hatl,  none  of  them  could  have  had  the  sai 
position,  the  same  relation  to  other  facts,  if  it  had  happeoi 
soil  but  that  of  an  island.  Britain  has  been  from  the  very, 
another  world — alter  orl/U — a  world  which  has  been  felt 
beginning  to  Me  outside  the  general  world  of  Europe,  the  worl) 
This  position  is  only  the  highest  ca»e  of  a  position  comm< 
islauda  which  are  largo  euough  to  have  a  really  separate  beini 
i«  the  only  island  in  Europe  large  enough  to  become  Btricq 
world ;  bat  there  arc  other  islands  whase  insular  positioai 
their  history  a  s^icciat  character,  diRering  from  that  of  Briti^ 
degree.  A  great  island,  one  great  enough  to  hare  its  own  f<f 
interests,  great  enough,  co  to  speak,  to  think  and  net  for, 
never  be  realty  made  one  with  the  neighbouring  mainlani1{ 
that  mainland  take  the  shape  of  a  continent  or  of  a  still  greq 
E\'en  rery  omall  islands  have  often  maintained  a  d^^ 
dependence,  and  hare  reached. to  an  imporcauco  in  tlj 
of  the  world,  which  could  never  have  been  rcaehod 
trict  on  >  the  mainland  of  no  greater  extent.  The 
Venice  is  something  so  exceptional  that  it  is  hardl] 
refer  to  it  aa  an  instance  of  anything;  but  it  hardly  aij 
that  a  Venice  on  the  mainland  of  Vcnctia  cimtd  ncrcr  har<{ 
«nme  course  as  tbc  real  Venice  on   the   botom  of  her 
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islnnds  of  far  less  fame  hare  often  won  for  tTicmsclvcs,  foi"  a  while  at 
least,  a  position  altogether  disproportionate  to  their  extent  and  their 
laatiog;  reaources.  Take  some  of  the  Greek  islands  at  different  periods 
of  their  history,  Samos,  Aigina,  and  in  later  daj-s,  Hydra,  Spctza,  and 
Psara.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  the  greatnew  lasting;  but  it  wan 
wonderful  while  it  did  last,  and  it  certainly  could  not  have  fallen  io 
the  lot  of  any  continental  district  of  no  greater  territorial  measure. 
But  it  is  in  the  great  islands,  islands  which  themselves  sometimes  form 
a  maiaUnd  with  lesser  islands  around  them,  that  the  offoets  of  the 
iuaiilar  position  come  out  most  strongly.  Look  at  Sicily,  look  at 
Britain  with  regard  to  lluropc,  look  at  Ireland  with  regard  to 
Britain  itself.  I  have  often  had  to  hear  testimony  against  thai 
ntter  confusion  of  the  history  of  all  ages  which  looks  on  Sicily 
simply  as  part  of  Italy.  The  strangest  result  of  the  establishment 
of  Italian  freedom  has  been  that  tlfc  name  of  Stclly  has  been,  for 
the  6r8t  time  in  its  long  liistory,  mped  out  of  the  map  of  Europe. 
And  I  venture  to  Ihiuk  that  this  somewhat  hasty  dculiug  with  an 
ancient  and  illustrious  kingdom,  as  tt  was  a  historic  wrong,  was  also  a 
l»litical  mistake.  The  name  of  Ireland  at  once  provokes  coutrovereiea 
un  which  I  will  not  enter;  I  will  nay  only  that  it  Is  arguing  from  an 
utterly  false  analogy  to  expect  that  the  kind  of  dealings,  the  kind  of 
union,  which  have'proved  successful  iu  "the  case  of  Scotland  and  Wales, 
will  therefore  prove  successful  in  the  Case  of  Ireland  also.  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  are  bound  together  by  the  hand  of  Nature ;  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  parte<l  asunder  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  I  have  noticed 
even  in  Corfu,  an  island  not  indeed  on  the  scale  of  Britain  or  even  of 
Sicily,  but  great  among  the  other  islands  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  that 
there  was  a  oerUin  feeling  of  insular  jealousy,  a  feeling  that  so  renowned 
and  valuable  an  island  had  hardly  been  made  enough  of  since  its  union 
with  the  mainland  and  the  leaser  islands  of  the  kingdom.  Still  Corfu, 
Sicily,  Ireland,  however  much  their  iiiiular  position  has  affected  their 
character  and  history,  could  none  of  them  aspire  to  the  wholly  separate 
rank  of  aiter  orbia.  They  mast  be  content  to  hold  in  some  sort  the 
pfwition  of  satellites  ;  or,  if  they  are  not  satellites  of  a  greater  neighbour, 
they  must  at  least  be  content  to  become  in  some  sort  members  of  a  greater 
whole,  parts  of  some  greater  system.  Whatever  be  the  hopes  or  the 
ilestinira  of  Ireland,  it  must  stand  towards  Britain  in  some  relation- 
be  that  relation  of  whatever  kind — tu  which  neither  Ireland  nor 
Britain  stands  to  any  other  land.  Iceland  again  can  hardly  fut  to 
stand  in  some  special  relation  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  Scandinavian 
lands  of  the  coutinpiit ;  size  and  distance  arc  hero  outweighed  .by  lack 
of  population  and  produetivencas.  Yet  wen  in  the  case  of  Iceland  it 
was  found  not  long  ago  to  bo  an  act  of  justice  and  espwlicncy  to  raise 
her  Iroro  the  state  of  a  mere  dejxindcuey  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  member 
of  the  dominions  of  her  soiTrcigu,  enjoying  a  constitution  of  her  own. 
But  one  island  holds  a  higher  place  in  historv  than  any  of  these.     It  is 
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Britain  atone  ttiut  lias  been  tro]v  deemed  aootticr  world  from 

begiiiuing  uf  licr  kuowu  being.      Whnn  the  first  blov  vas  struck  whicli 

gave  Britftiii  a  place  m  the  libtory  of  the  natjous,  tlie  exploit  o£  Ciesar 

irt  crossing  to  Uie  great  iaUtid  was  Looked  on  as  tlie  disoovcr}-  and  con- 

tcm]>lat4^d   cOQqucat  of  auothur  world.      Thn  world   of  Bome  was   not 

enough  for  him  :  he  set  forth  to  Bcek  another,  to  add  a  freali  world  tu 

the  rule  of  Rome  and  his  own.*     "  Our  world/'  "  the  RomaD  world," 

is  nu   uuuBual   phrn^c    among  writcra  of  the  Iloniaa    Ktapirc  ;  and  to 

tliis    Roumu  world    the   other   world    of   Britaio  is  not    UDCommoQl; 

opposed.      lu  later  days,  when   Borne  was  represented  in  the  eyes 

of  mcu  by  her  Pontiff  rather   than  by   her    Erapcror,  that  Pontiff, 

"  Pope  of  tlie   world,"  could  receive  the   Primate   of  all    England  as 

the  "  Pope  of  another  world,"  nearer  iu  rank,  it  would  seem,  to  himself 

than  the  prelate    of  any  See  vitLiu    the;   world    of    RomQ.i-      And   if 

Britain  seemed  as  another  world  to  those  who  dwelled  in  the  world  of 

Rome,    her  rulers  were  no  less  ready  to  set    forth  her  rank  as  atta' 

or&is  to  swell  the  pomp  of  their  Imperial  titlce.      In  the  days  of  West 

Saxon  glory  our  princes  were  kings,  emperors,  caretakers,  of  the  world 

of    Britain,  j      Wc  may  be  sure  that  it   was    the    iusular  poeilion  of 

Britain,  its  isolation  from  the  affairti  of  the  eoutineut,  the  multiplicity 

of  nations  and  interests  within  it,  tlie  analog}'  between  the  position  of 

its  chief  mlcr  among  its  lcs5cr  prinecu  aud  the  position  of  the  imperial 

lords  of  the  Old  and  the  New  llomc,  which,  mure  than  anything  else, 

ffoggeated  that  claim  to  an  imperial  cbamctcr  which  £adgar  thought  it 

needful  to  assert   in  the  days   of  Saxon  Utto,  aud  which  Henry  VIU, 

thought  it  needful  to  assert  in  the  days  of  Auutriau  Charles.     There  was 

one  world,  a  Roman  world,  wlioso  sovcroiga    was  coufesscdly  mundi 

dominns,  lord  of  the  norld,  but  onty  of  his  owu  Roman  world.      There 

^a1^  another  world,  au  blaud  world,  which  formed  no  part  of  his  rule, 

whose  priiLcca  owed  him  no  homage,  whose  chief  prince,  lord  of  his  own 

world,  was  deemed,  in  far  latcT  days,  to  be  not  only  king,  but  emperor 

within  it.^  In  those  days  the  Imperial  title  stUl  had  a  meaning,    llie  lord 

of  the  Roman  world  still  held  a  place  in  men's  thoughts  which  made  it 

needful  to  astu>rt  that  the  other  world  and  its  sovereign  owed  him  do 

aUegianee.     Ah  the  idea  uf  a  Roman  world  aud  a  Romaa  Eiu])eror  died 

oat,  as  the  head  of  tlie  isle  of  Britain  changed  from  the  imperial  chief 

of  prioceit  and  iindcr-ktugs  iuto  the  iiamt-tliatc  king  of  the  whole  land, 

there  was  do  longer  any  reason  either  to  deny  depcudeucc  uu  Itotuc  or.i 
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'  "  Altcnim  r«u«  iin|>erio  uoitrv  k  «u<>  iiuKreas  orliciu,"  iny*  VellchM,  ii.  4$,  So 
iii.  10,  "Qnnwi  Lie  Konianta  orhU  noD  mHii^artt,  jUtcmin  Rfiptavit."     I  K»vi'  <N.!l.vtr-l  tliA^'' 
luid  n  ffwA  ra»ny  otlwi-  piMM^iu  of  thu  *aiae  kitid  in  tbo~  notw  ta  0»n|iitf«tivi'  i'd^luaL 
p.  351.  and  Konniiii  ('iintuctt.  i.  AM. 

t  *'  Orbii  papa, "  "  ap(Mit>7liciii  orbU,"  "altcrinn  orbis  apOBtolicDS,"  "atbtriiM  ofbia  papa." 
See  llie  rat oivdgm  given  atmvc. 

t  nuruucvol  W«rcc«t«r{A.o.itT5)  calls  £Mlxar  "Aiutlid  orbia  bMiibiu."Mi<l  .£lli«IiUii, 
ill  &  c]iart«r  (Ood.  I>i|ir  t.  SSI),  caUi  hia(MOU"R«X  ADgl<«uia  «t  M^n*  totia«  BritAontx 
ortiia  tiii\tfvlni." 

§  !^u  lh«  iiutAOn.'*  i>[  tlie  uu  of  the  title  Ttnder  Eilwmrd  tbe  Pint,  Ri«kud  Die 
and  Uenrjr  the  Fifth.    Ses  Norman  CauqucM,  i.  002. 
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to  assert  superiority  over  Wales  ami  Scotlnnil.  Ouc  foriu,ouc  specially 
coBtrovcraial  t'oVm,  of  oppoaitiou  between  the  island  world  nud  the 
coutiueiital  world  thus  pas'scd  away.  But  the  island  worid  in  no  way 
oeoaed  to  be  an  island  worid.  If,  tlmnigh  tlic  iinion  of  its  once  con- 
tending elemcutB,  it  came  to  boar  lean  of  likcncKs  to  the  worid  of  the 
mainland,  iu  uuion  did,  on  Cbc  other  hand,  weld  it  more  thoroughly 
thau  ever  into  a  separate  world,  having  thoughts,  ways,  feeliiigs,  and 
manaera  which  arc  in  many  things  apecial  to  itscir,  and  unlike  thoae 
which  arc  usnal  in  the  continental  world,  the  world  that  oiice  luul  Iweu 
the  worid  of  Komc. 


I  hope  it  may  not  be  thought  anlieoocaing  cf^otism  ir  I  here  make  a 
quotation  from  myself.  Nine  yeani  ago,  speaking  of  that  imperial  ytyle 
of  the  English  kings  to  which  1  have  just  referred,  1  wrote  these  wonU, 
and  I  am  not  sure  tlint  I  could  put  the  same  thoughts  into  better 
words  now; — * 

"All  ibis  is  much  mote  llian  i-lietono;  il  is  mota  creo  thftn  national  or  terri- 
torial teeling,  Our  iimulnr  pi.>iici<:iti  Ittm  bcfii  one  of  the  grL-sit^^n  fitcui  of  our 
history;  it  liu8  eanmd  it  (liminction  bt'twoon  us  islanders  und  our  neigbbourE  on 
thecftntiniTit  which  isindepoudout  of  all  ibjlincLion*  of  race,  Inugu.ige,  or  religion, 
and  which  is  olWn  found  nt  crna  purpoaca  with  all  of  tliciu.  \Vn  feel  al  once 
that  tliei«  are  *o\ne  jioiiiM,  grewt  aiiU  lunall,  in  which  we  HUnd  by  ourtelves  in 
opposition  to  nontincntnU,  nirnply  oa  eontinsntals.  This  is  n  tact  which  tihonid 
uirufuJIy  be  borno  in  mind,  bccnufio  Nume  poiaU  of  diflTcrcnca  between  ourtolvcs 
ond  our  kinsfulk  on  the  mainland,  which  are  really  owing  simply  to  our  geo- 
graphical isolation,  h.ivo  bot^n  act  down  as  proo&  of  imngiiuiry  Komon  or  Briliib 
iaflncDccs  In  Knglaad." 

Here.  I  Ktill  think,  is  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  iDba,hitant  of 
Britain,  (.'nltir,  Teutonic,  or  any  other — and  late  researches  must 
make  us  at  least  weigh  the  pofisibilify  of  the  existcaee  of  others — is 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  or  whatever  he  is,  with  a  diflcrencc.  lie  is  the  Celt 
or  the  Teuton  inliahiting  a  great  island,  and  marked  off  tlicn^by  from  the 
Celt  or  ihc  Teuton  of  the  mainland.  He  differs  from  his  kinsfolk  of  the 
maiutand  so  far  as  hi<t  insular  position  makes  him  to  differ^  he  agrees 
with  men  of  other  races  in  \m  own  inland  so  for  as  their  commoo 
insular  position  makes  him  to  agree.  There  is  n  auperlicial  likeness  in 
many  ways  among  all  rontinentals ;  there  arc  a  crowd  of  points  in  which 
Germans,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  widely  as  they  differ  among  themselves, 
Kcom  at  tirst  sight  to  agree  with  one  another  and  to  diHer  from 
Englishmen.  And,  as  regards  many  of  the  small  matters  which  lie  on 
the  surface  of  speech  and  manners,  this  is  uudouhtedly  true.  The 
essential  unity  of  the  insular  and  the  continental  Teuton  has  commonly 
to  be  lookcil  for  below  the  surfucc.  Hence  it  is,  as  I  said  nine  years 
ago,  that  the  points  of  likcncsa  which  cannot  fail  to  arise  between  men 
of  different  races  dwelling  in  the  same  world,  the  points  of  uulikcness 
which  cannot  fail  to  arise  between  men  of  the  same  race  dwelling  in 
different  worlds,  have  been  often  attributed  to  wrong  causes,  to  the 
*  Coniiantive  folitica,  jj.  .tii'i. 
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frequent  misuuderatandiiig  of  tbe  wliolc  course  of  our  histoiy. 
man  of  Netlicr.Butttli  sUick  will  differ  a  good  deal  according  as  lie  it 
(Cttlctl  iu  tbc  Teutonic  landii  of  tUc  elder  coutiucut,  in  ihe  cider  Eugland 
in  Britain,  or  lu  the  newer  Kuglaud  beyond  the  Ocean,  lu  his  two 
earlier  »eats  at  least  lie  cannot  foil  to  ])ut  on  nomc  poiDt«  of  likeneu 
to  his  neighbours  of  other  races.  The  point  is  that  tb««e  likcDCSMt 
and  unlikonc6sc£,  the  icsult  of  comivarativclj  modem  historical  causes, 
should  not  be  confounded  with  those  more  aucieut  likenesses  aud  uuUke- 
nesses,  the  result  of  far  earlier  historic  causes,  whicli  we  call  like- 
nessea  and  uuUkcuosca  of  race. 

One  thiug  ut  least  is  not  too  much  to  say.  'Whatever  may  be 
the  ItkcucBSCM  or  uiilikcnesscs  among  the  Celtic  anil  Teutonic  iuhabi- 
tants  of  Biitain,  and  to  whatever  causes  we  may  attribute  those  like- 
nesKS  and  unlikcnesscs,  it  is  wholly  owiug  to  the  insular  position 
of  Britaia  that  it  contains  auy  inhabitants  vrhum  we  eau  call  Celtic 
or  Teutonic  iu  any  reasonable  sense.  Tlie  peculiar  {Kmitioa  of  Britaia 
under  Bomau  rule,  so  different  from  that  of  the  otlier  Western  proi'inces  . 
— the  peculiar  circumstances  and  results  of  the  Teutonic  coni|uest  of 
Britain,  so  different  from  those  of  the  Teutonic  conq^ucsts  of  the  other 
Western  provinces — all  in  short  that  distinguishes  the  liiatory  of 
Britain  from  the  history  of  Gaul — all  come  of  the  tact  tliat  Britain 
is  an  island,  such  an  inland  as  could  challenge  the  name  of  ouotlicr 
world.  In  the  days  of  the  elder  Empire,  the  conquest  and  uccupation 
of  the  British  province  was  clearly  as  thorough  as  the  couqucst  and 
occupatiou  of  any  other  province.  But  the  province  beyond  the  aea — 
the  other  world  which  one  Cflcsar  sought  to  add,  and  whicli  another  OnMr 
did  add,  to  the  elder  worlil  of  Rome — though  it  might  he  couqucrcd  aud 
occupied,  eonld  not  be  aaaimilated  like  the  provinces  which  formed  part 
of  that  elder  trotld.  The  plainest  facts  of  all  arc  the  surest  proofs.  In 
Gaul  and  Spain  the  tongues  which  were  spoken  by  the  men  of  tbe  laiul 
before  tbe  Boman  came,  the  tongues  of  the  conquerors  who  came  when 
the  power  of  Home  was  giving  way,  alike  yielded  to  the  charmed  ia- 
fluence  of  the  Imperial  speech.  The  totignc  of  the  Oaul,  the  tongue  of 
the  tVank  and  the  Gotb,  bare  both  Tanishcd  before  the  tongue 
Rome,  llie  speech  of  the  old  Iberian  indeed  abides  as  a  survival 
comer,  aud  a  speech  at  least  akin  to  that  of  the  Gaul  abides  as  s 
survival  in  a  larger  eomcr.  But  the  tongue  of  the  lesser  Britain  is  iu 
truth  a  survival,  not  of  the  Celt  of  Ganl  on  his  own  soil,  but  of  the 
Celt  of  the  greater  Britain  Hying  from  his  own  soil  to  the  land  to  which 
he  gave  a  new  name.  Tbe  still  abiding  life  of  the  Celtic  speech  of 
Britanuy  is  in  truth  part  of  the  British,  not  of  the  Gaulish,  ailment ; 
it  is  DO  bmall  part  of  the  evidcucc  wbicb  shows  how  unlike  the  state  of 
Britain  was  to  the  state  of  GauL  Iu  Britaiu  tbe  tongues  of  the  Celt  aud 
of  his  Tenlonic  conqueror  stiU  abide;  the  tongue  of  Rome  has  no  place: 
iu  the  land ;  as  fur  as  wo  cau  sec,  it  has  for  fourteen  hundred  years  had 
no  place  in  the  land  as  the  living  tongue  of  a  people.    Tlie  simple 
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that  Britain  is  inhabited  by  men  apeakiug  a  Celtic  and  a  Teutonic  tongue, 
but  that  DO  part  of  tlic  laud  is  iulukbited  bv  men  sjicakiug  a  Itomauco 
t^Migue — that  is,  tbe  fuct^  that  Kuglisbj  Welsh,  aud  Gaelic,  are  abiding 
tongues,  and  the  only  abiding  tongues,  iu  Britain — the  fact  thot  tbe 
Celtic  9]>ccch  of  Britain  is  no  mere  survival  iu  a  corner,  no  8|)ccch 
brought  in  from  another  land,but  the  abiding  epcedi  of  ou  appreciable  part 
of  the  island,  of  «o  mneb  of  the  island  as  the  Teutonic  conquerors  failed  to 
occDpy  and  to  assimilate — these  simjdc  facts,  0|»!ii  to  every  eye,  teach  oa 
bettor  than  anything  else  tbe  mighty  rcsulta  of  dvcUing  in  au  island  world. 
Thcr  show  that,  when  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Britain  first  landed 
ill  that  world,  tbe  men  whom  tbcy  found  in  it  were  not   Itomau  pro- 
rincials,  knowing  no  speech  and  nationality  but  that  of  Itomc,  proiinciols 
who  looked  to  Casar's  legions  to  fight  for  tbcro,  but  who,  when  Cscsar's 
lemons  failed  to  help  them,  had  no  thought  of  figUliug  for  thcmselvea. 
What  tbcy  found  was  a  British  people,  divided  indeed,  ineapablo  of  national 
union,  but   not  more  divided,  not  more  incapable  of  union,  than   the 
Teutonic  invaders  themselves.     Tbry  found  a  people  which   Home  had 
never  assimilated,  wliich  Komc  had  now  left  to  fight  its  own  battles,  s 
people  toQ  that  did  fight  its  own   battles  and   fought  them  well  and 
bravely,  disputing  in  arms  every  atcp  of  the  invader's  progress.    The  stout 
reRistnnce  of  Britain,  compared  with  the  tame  submission  of  the  other 
provinces,  came  of  the  fact  that   in  the  oue  case  tliere  was  a  British 
people  ready    to    fight  for  its  own,  while  ia  tbe  other  there  were  mere 
provincials  n-bo  }iad  lost  nit  national  feeltug  aud  national  strength.    And 
for  this  difference  between  the  two  cases  no  reason  can  be  given  except 
that  the  contiucutal   provinces,  parts  of  the  world  of  Ilomc,    could  be 
aasimiiated  as  well  as  conquered    and   occupied,  while,  when   Caesar 
stepped  out  of  bis  own  world  into  the  other  world  of  the  great  island,  he 
could  conquer  and  occupy,    hut  eoutd  not  assimilate.     When  thcreforo 
bis  arm   was  withdrawn,  a  nation  sprang  to  life  agaiu,  a  nation  which 
atilt  abides.  That  Britain  still  contains  a  British  people,  apeakiug  a  British 
tongue,  18  one  of  the  results  of  the  ruling  fact  that  Britain  ts  an  bland. 
<  But  if  the    Britou  still  remains  a  Brituu  becauac  the  land  in  which 
he  Ii«9  dwelled  for  so  many  ages  is  an  island,  it  is  that  same  great  fact 
in   our  geography  which    has    also  ruled  that  the    Englishman    who 
came  so  many  ages  after  him  still  remains  au  Englishman.     Tlic  island 
world  presented  no  attractions  to  those  among  the  Teutonic  settlors 
whnsc  habits  and  whose  geographical  position  caused  their  settlemeata 
to  be  made  by  land.     There  was  no  temptation  to  the  Goth,  the  Frank, 
or  tbe  Bnrguudiau,   to  cross  the  streak  of  silver  sea   which  parted  the 
two  worlds.     It  suited  him  far  better  to  press  ou  step  by  step  into  the 
more  inviting  .lands  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  lands  at  once  easier  to 
reach    and    easier  to  win.      The  conquest  of  Britain  tbepcforc  did  aot 
fall  to  tbe  lot  of  any  of  those  among  the  Teutonic  uatious  who  had 
already  learned  to  respect,  in  some  measure  to  copy,  Roman  culture,  and 
who,  in  becoming  the  conquerors  of  Rome,  were  ready  also  to  become  her 
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disciples.  It  did  not  fall  to  tlie  lot  of  tliose  vlH 
Dew  fnith  of  Ititiiio  before  they  crossed  her  bordersj 
the  very  Act  of  t«tUiDg  in  the  conqucreil  land, 
lot  of  other  nnd  more  distant  tribes  for  whom 
attraction).  Tliese  itcre  the  seafaring  people  of 
SuEon  Innds,  who  dwelled  apart  frotn  the  Itoroan- 
touched  by  Komaii  culture,  nnd  to  vhom  the  n( 
utterly  unkuovtn.  CotniDg  hy  sea,  leaving  the 
tboBi  ID  a  more  thorough  v&y  than  they  could  d 
by  Klep  by  land,  feeling  none  of  (lio  rerereuce  fl 
which  was  felt  by  thosu  who  came  by  land,  meotl 
with  a  kind  of  resistauce  which  those  who  came  b] 
our  forefntlicrs  were,  by  the  nalurf  of  the  case,  b 
the  insular  cliorncter  of  tlic  land  in  which  they  a 
as  destroyers.  Hence  the  special  character  of  tb 
Britain,  as  distinguished  from  the  Teutonic  con 
lands  on  the  continent.  Hence  the  sweeping  avi 
tantB,  their  institutions,  their  Rpeeeb,  their  creed 
part  of  the  land,  and  the  cstabliitbmcnt  in  their  plw 
habitants,  with  tlieirown  institutions,  theironn  spa 
crcod.  But  hence,  too,  as  we  have  already  a:«n* 
the  elder  inliabitauts  and  all  that  belonged  to  then 
lurt  of  the  land.  All  this  stands  in  utter  contrast 
in  Gnul.*  There,  instead  of  the  old  Celtic  inh 
Teutonic  conquerors  living  on  in  different  parts  c 
iog  its  own  speech,  nud  neither  of  theia  a  Roman 
people  formed  by  the  union  of  the  oM  inhabitai 
querors,  a  people  which  cannot,  wiOiotit  limital 
Celtic,  Roman,  or  Teutonic,  a  people  which  may 
those  names  from  diRcrcut  points  of  view,  a  pcoph 
mainly  Celtic,  whose  speech  is  Roman,  whos( 
Teutonic.  In  a  word,  because  Ilrltaiii  is  no  ifdam 
Celtic  and  a  Teutonic  people,  but  no  people  that  ( 
view  be  looked  an  as  Homan.  Because  Gaul  u 
we  bare  in  <iaul  a  jicoplc  which  we  may  at  pleai 
Roman,  or  Teutonic,  or  deny  to  be  any  one  of  tb 
cause  Britain  is  an  island  we  have  in  Britain  the  1 
people,  each  nith  its  characteristic  tongue  nud  its 
Because  Gaut  is  part  of  the  mainland  we  have 
people,  with  their  tongue  and  history,  equally  c 
Welsh  Bn[i  Muglish,  but  utterly  difl'ercnt  from  cithfl 
position  of  our  land  led  directly  to  the  special  OOE 

*  I  take  Caul  lui  t]i«  tjincai  Iimd,  bfrcauso  tbera  tbe  natunil  i 
utloD  of  A  Bumau  liud  wm  left  tu  devuluj)*  tlieniMlvM  wltli  let 
In  ItAly  tlie  {Jfucuta  w«a  checked  tiy  tbs  reoovcnr  of  tba  luid 
it  woji  ditkuiln-il— in  mtat  tilings  boBtcnc^  in  uthcn. 
couqnoit. 
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uodCT  tic  Bomfto  rule  and  offer  its  \ritlidrawal.  It  led  directly  to  the 
peculiaj"  nature  of  the  Jinglisli  conquest,  uuiijuc  among  the  Teutonic 
conquests.  TLut  is,  it  led  directly  to  the  distinctive  historical  life  alike 
ol  the  British  and  of  the  Eugliab  people. 

If  the  Roman  occupation  hod  in  some  mcaaarc  vcaketted  the  claim 
of  Britain  to  be  looked  on  an  another  vorUl,  that  cl»im  vas  hxan^ht  to 
life  again  in  all  its  fulness  by  the  Dnglish  conquest.  Tbc  "  makinj; 
of  Kiiglniid,"  to  adopt  the  happy  phrase  of  a  recent  uTitcr,  was  done  in 
an  island,  nud  tbc  "  luakiiig  of  Kiiglaud"  was  the  growth  of  the  national 
life  of  Euglishmeu.  AVbcu  we  came  to  Britain,  our  national  life  was 
not  yet  fully  formed ;  we  brought  with  u»  its  germs  and  its  germs  only ; 
we  became  u.  nation  on  the  soil  of  tbc  conquered  island.  Thus  wc  ereir 
up  au  insular  {iiruptCj  necessarily  difTuring  in  sonic  things  from  our 
kiutfolk  in  the  eoDtincntal  world,  Dcccssarily  approaching  in  some  things 
to  oar  neighbours  and  enemies  in  our  own  world.  VVc  grow  up  as  a 
Tentonic  people,  in  some  tilings  more  purely  Teutonic  than  our  kini<folk 
of  the  mainland.  For  we  never  accepted  the  law  of  Rome,  we  never 
aaw  a  Itomnu  Empire  of  the  Euglisb  Nation.  Bnt  wc  grew  up  as  ao 
iuBuIax  Teutonic  people,  a  people  of  a  thoroughly  insular  mould,  whose 
insular  charactcriKtics  parted  us  in  many  thingn  from  every  continental 
Teutonic  people.  We  ai-e  at  least  aa  strictly  Teutonic  as  the  High 
Germans — for  the  Slavonic  infusion  in  Ucrmnny  must  be  at  least  aa 
grrat  as  the  Celtic  infusion  in  England ;  but  while  wc  show  the  common 
Teutonic  character  modified  in  one  way,  they  shou-  it  modified  in  atiotlier 
way.  In  them  it  was  modified  by  their  so  strangely  drawing  to  them- 
selves the  elder  Empire,  nud  maltiug  the  crown  of  Ciesar  a  German 
poeaession.  In  us  it  was  raodilieil  by  our  settlement  in  a  great  isle, 
by  our  there  scttiug  up  au  empire  of  our  owu,  the  empire  of  another 
irorld. 

The  insidar  position  of  Britain  has  thus  always  been  the  leading  fact 
of  British  history,  bnt  it  would  seem  to  have  affected  Hritinh  history  in 
opposite  ways  at  different  times.  For  some  ages  it  wonlil  srcm  to  havO 
laid  the  inland  world  specially  open  to  inviiMon  Irom  all  quarters  :  for  some 
ages  agun  it  would  seem  to  have  specially  preserved  it  against  important  or 
Buccessful  invasion.  Wc  mayperbaps  draw  the  line  between  the  two  periods 
at  the  eleventh  century.  Within  that  century  come  the  laat  cases  of  great 
and  successful  invasion  of  Britain,  whether  by  way  of  the  Channi-l  or 
liy  way  of  the  Northern  Oeeau.  Putting  aside  smaller  espcditiouB, 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  putting  aside  the  coming  of  Uarold  Hnrdntda 
and  several  leas  famous  Scandinavian  voyageis  later  in  the  century,  tho 
eleventh  century,  unlike  uiiy  century  Wfore  or  after,  twice  saw  the 
crown  of  England,  for  the  only  times  since  there  was  au  uuited  England, 
paas,  as  the  prize  of  succcMful  invasion^  to  conquerors  from  beyond  the 
to.     No  earlier  invader  had  doue  this :  for  when  earlier  invaders  came. 
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either  Eugl&nd  wm  not  yet  crcn  in  tbe  making,  or  vos  not  yet  so  fall) 
''  matlc"  as  to  luiTe  a  single  crovii  to  hun<l  over  to  auj  man.      No  latcr 
invadcr  hu  done  this;  for  tbough  several  men  h&ve  iu  later  days  come 
by  sea  to  wia  or  to  claioi  the  crovm  of  Kngland,  not  even  tboBc  who 
Ton  it  could  be    fairly  set  duiru  an  conquerors.      Ilobert  of  Normandy, 
l^ratitdft  the  Kraprewt,  Levis  of  Franee,  Isabel  and  bcr  son   Edward, 
lloiiry    of    Boliiigbroke,   ^targaret    and   her  son    Edvard,  Edvard  of 
York,  Henry  of  Uictiniond  and  the  prctcindi-ni  who  disturbed  his  reign, 
Charic!)   II.,  James  Duke  of  Moiimoutli,  ^Viltiam  of  Orange,  the  ^*V^| 
St^irajt  Prctctidcrs,  all  came  on  orramls  uf  this  kind  ;   but    not  one  e^^ 
them  ean  be  set  down  as  a  mere  foreign  invader.      Many  of  tbctn  were 
aetuatly  of  Eugliab  birth,  and  those  who  wore  not  bad  or  claimed  aorae 
hereditary  connexion  with  the  Englisb  kingly  boose.     All  of  them  were 
invited  and  supported  by  at  least  a  party  ia  the  country;  several  of      i 
tltem  ^werc  distinctly  accejitccl  by  the  national  will  as  deliverers  of  tli^| 
nation.     'Hic  foreign  conquerors  of  the  eleventh  century  stood  in  o^^ 
sucb  podtion.    Swcgcn  and  Canut  might  have  the  support  of  the  Danes 
of  Northumberland,  earlier  invaders  of  their  own  stock  ;  still  they  were 
strnngera  to  England  in  a  sense  in  which  none  of  the  men  ou  our  lato^^ 
liat  couM  be  so  called ;  William  of  Normandy  had  indeed  hi>i  claim  bj^l 
legal  right;  but  then  no  man  in  England  hearkened  to  his  claim.     The 
Dane  and  the  Xorman  alike  were  foreign  conquerors  in  a  sense  in  which 
!he  name  could  hardly  have  Ijfcn  given  even  to  Lewis  of  France,  had  hia      , 
fate  made  bim  a  conqueror  at  all.      We  may  safely  say  that  the  time  m^M 
important  and  snccesaful  foreign  invasions  of  Britain,  both  before  t6^^ 
"making  of  England"  and  after  it,  lasts  down  to  the  eleventh  century, 
and  thcu  ends.     After  that  time  tbe  invasions  are  many,  but  they  arc 
often  not  strictly  foreign  invasions  on  behalf  of  any  foreign  power,  but 
enterprises  undertaken  with  the  good  will  of  England  herself  or  at  Icsirt 
of  some  English  party.     Tlie  strictly  foreigu  invasions  of  England  sinc^H 
the  eleventh  century  have  been  either  utterly  insignilicant  or  uttcil^^ 
unsuccessful.     Since  tbe  day  of  ^^cQIac,  Englishmen  have  never  been 
called  on  to  tight  a  great  battle  ou  their  own  soil  ngaiust  a  foroign 
invader  fVom  beyond  sea.*      Seotsmcn  have  had  to   tight  one,  ou  tbo 
day  of  LargH,  llie  day  of  the  Scottish  BmnaQburb.      TTp  to  tbe  eleventh 
century  Britain  imderwent  a  suries  of  invasions,  each  of  which  ehaugeil 
tlie  ffliolc  condition  of  the  land,  each  of  which  brought  in  »amc  new 
element  into  itn  population  and  it^  history.     Sinoe  the  eleventh  century 
no  invasion  of  this  kind  has  even  been  attempted  ;  the  one  which  eamc 
nearest  to  it,  the  voyage  of  Philip's  nrmnda,  was,  among  all  invasions  i 
attempted  invasiuus — fur  the   designs  of  Buonaparte  hardly  reach  tb 
rank  of  attempted  invasion— tbe  most  pre-emineutly  unsucoeasful. 


*  lliis  delinitidnof  connM  ahatt  out  tlia  Battle  M  Um  Slandanl  And  any  other  battlea  in 
Soottisb  wftrfwn.  From  niir  (irosvnt  j^oocmnlilcAl  point  of  view,  tfaov  are  am  fiardy 
iotanul  qakmls  u  tiw  liglita  ol  liirtaw  atid  >ue1iy.  And  at  ths  bittUo  it  tlo  Stnoduil, 
Dnvid  at  IcMt  profoMod  to  bt  tigbiia^  in  au  Eugli«h  partjr^ianrril,  the  cmbs  vi  one  aioo^ 
imo  MatUiln,  osaiiut  the  other.  
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In  tlio  days  tlteu  before  tlie  ulercutb  ceuturv  tlm  history  of  Britain 
is  largely  uuulc  up  of  mratious  which  amounted  to  national  ruvolutious. 
As  a  series  of  such  invosious  led  to  the  mnking  of  Kugtaud,  irc  may 
bcliere  that  au  curlier  scries  of  the  same  kind  mtut  have  led,  iu 
unrecorded  days,  to  the  making  of  Britain.  ^^Tiother  wc  hold  that 
nnrvirals  of  earlier  races  still  cxi&t  among  us  or  not,  the  Celts  were 
assuredly  uot  autochthones  iu  Britain,  neither  did  they  come  by  land  iu 
the  gloomy  time  pictured  in  Mr.  Dawkins'  map,*  nhcn  neither 
Greek  uor  Northman  couhl  have  had  any  room  for  hia  energies,  vheu 
there  was  no  /Egtcan,  no  Iladriatic,  no  Ualtic,  no  North  Sca^  uo 
Channel,  no  Iiish  Sea,  nUcu  a  man  might  have  walked  from  the  site 
of  Jerusalem,  over  the  site  of  Conntautinoplo  and  the  site  of  Venice, 
to  the  spot  where  the  Rhine  ran  into  the  Ocean  somcvhat  west  of  the 
present  moutU  of  the  Sliannon.  The  Cclbt,  like  thase  who  came  after 
them,  must  hare  come  as  inriidcr»  by  nen,  and  if  they  found  iu  the 
island  anything  ao  respectable  as  I  Ireriana  or  Liguriaus,  we  must  iiifer 
that  those  Iberians  or  Liguriana  must  at  some  earlier  time  hare  come 
as  inradcre  by  uca  al^.  Britain,  in  any  case,  must  have  become 
Britain  by  a  process  eapecially  the  same  as  that  by  which  in  after  days 
80  great  a  part  of  Britain  Ijecome  England.  But  these  inTaaioua  of 
unrecorded  days  are  mere  matters  of  inference^  though  of  fairly  certain 
inference;  we  can  say  nothing  as  to  their  date,  order,  and  circumstance. 
When  wc  Hrst  get  a  glimpse  of  ihc  island  worlds  it  is  already  the  isle 
of  Britain,  and  its  first  recorded  invader  is  the  great  Bonmn.  Ca»ar, 
conr^ncror  of  the  Gauls,  was  the  first  maa  of  the  Boman  workl  who 
dreamed  of  conquest  or  of  discovery  beyond  its  hounds.  His  British 
campaigns,  like  the  for  Indian  campaigns  of  Alexander,  hardly  came 
to  more  than  the  marches  of  an  armed  explorer.  But  where  the  first 
Csaar  had  explored,  some  later  Ciesar  was  sure  to  conquer,  and,  in  process 
of  time  the  greater  part  of  Britaiu  became  a  province  of  Rome,  the  last 
province  of  the  West  to  be  won,  the  first  to  fall  away  or  to  be  forsaken. 
But  wc  have  seen  that,  even  as  a  Komao  province,  Britain  kept  on  its 
national  life  in  a  way  that  no  othei-  province  of  the  West  ever  did.  And 
the  island  kept  on  its  island  character  iu  another  way  also.  The  island 
world  was  not  always  ready  to  accept  rulern  from  the  continental  world ;  it 
sometimes  aspired  to  impose  rulers  of  its  own  choosing  on  the  conti- 
nental world.  The  "laud  fruitful  in  tyrants"  formed  the  centre  of  the 
power  of  Caracusins  and  AUectus,  of  Maiimiis  and  the  later  Constan- 
Cxbe.  Invasion  was  familiar  on  cither  side;  sometimes  the  legions 
pasacd  from  Ganl  to  overthrow  the  lord  of  Britain  ;  sometimes  tlic  lord 
of  Britain  made  his  way  at  the  head  of  his  legions  to  rule  on  the  main- 
land as  well  as  iu  the  island.  jVnd  foremost  among  those  whom  Britain 
sect  forth  oa  that  work  was  the  first  and  greatest  CoustAUCine,  he  who 
first  receii^ed  hy  the  Ousc  the  diadem  which  he  bore  by  the  Mosel  and 
the  Bosporos.     And  the  long  succession  of  re^'olutioits  which  thus  began 

■  i,'i>v«  Uoatiug,  p.  331. 
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in  haa  Britain  this  upccially  rcmRrkabIc  fefttcnP 
any  nalioual  atnviug  oa  the  part  of  the  Brit 
yok«  of  Kome,  aud  to  exchange  the  r»lc  of  Cra 
prince.  XaXer  Brittsli  vanity  has  vhangcd  boi 
"tyriDts"  into  native  Briliah  hcroea;  but  iu  the 
in  DO  Kuch  choraetnr.  A  province  of  Kome  wboi 
stances  gnre  it  more  of  separate  being  thaa  most 
ficioualy  pcrhajis,  tiertaiQly  irithout  u'ly  funuul 
kind  of  iDstinct  to  nssert  oftener  thnn  any  otbi 
choo*c  «i  ruler  for  it»  own  world.  But  the  mle 
nil  the  titles  and  asserted  all  tlic  claims  of  a  Ro 
island  legionx  were  ready  to  bring  under  bis  ]>oi 
of  the  mainlaDd  as  his  arms  au(l  theirs  conid  reai 


Now,  «vca  itt  tbia  iieriotl,  we  see  that  if  eith( 
threatens  the  other,  the  other  side  equally  threi 
vasions  happened  Ixith  vaxt,  but  there  were  cerb 
of  Henry  of  ^fonmouth  than  there  were  foren 
Norman.  And  tlie  next  and  greatest  of  all  iu' 
settlement  of  onr  own  forefathers,  was  accorapai 
an  invasion,  at  any  rate  by  a  settlement  ibc  otli 
fled  from  the  face  of  the  invading  Angles  and 
Armoricc  into  a  lesser  Britain,  imd  kept  on  tb 
British  tou(;ue  in  a  eorner  of  Gaul  aa  well  i 
than  a  corner  of  Dritain.  Otherwise  the 
coiit^ucst  wua  to  make  Britain  more  than  ev 
in  the  iray  of  invadiag  or  dictating  to  the 
in  the  way  of  standing  aloof  from  it.  The  thi 
Teutonic  Britain  in  ita  days  of  heathendom,  tl 
wild  legends,  -n'hich  were  all  that  reached  the 
and  liistoriana  of  Ibi'  mainland,  are  the  beat 
isolation  from  the  worltL  of  Itijnie  for  the  space  ■ 
years.  Of  the  ibiec  Saxon  settlements  in  Br 
already  hinted,  were  made  by  way  nf  the  ChaB 
;Ellc  and  Cerdic  did  not  ntart  from  the.  Unman  ti 
keels  of  llcngest.  Invasion  from  the  tionian  woi 
peaceful  miaeiou  of  Augnatinc.  Peaceful  it  was ;  1 
the  less;  it  licli>Gd  to  make  the  otlier  world  soi 
world  than  it  was  before.  There  is  no  greater  wi 
tiou  of  Britain  from  the  maittland  than  the  natura 
English.  Other  Teutonic  irontjuerors  crahrarcd  ( 
or  in  titc  aet  of  contjncst,  or  at  moat  learned  it  pr( 
among  whom  they  were  gradually  mingled;  while 
of  Britain  abode  in  their  ancient  lieathcudom  till  \ 
wsH  begun  by  a  special  mission  from  Kome  itself 
tliu!i  on  one  side  brought  within  the  KomaEki 
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RomnD  PoDtifT,  though  not  within  the  fold  of  the  Ronifui  Ceosar.     The 
English    folk— we    may  not    yet  speak  of  Kngland  aa  a   land — were 
brouglit   vitlim  tlie   Cbriatian  and  Roman  fellowship,  and   au  far  the 
isolation  of  the  uther  world  was  broken  down.      Yet  thai  isolation  Htill 
couLiiiiied  ta   show    itdclf    iu    a    thousaud    wuvs ;    the    new    elomcnta 
vhich  the  conversion  brought  vith  it  were  assimilated  in  a  wonder- 
ful way  with  tlic  old  Teutonic   substance.     The  creed,  titc  discipline, 
tbc    nouicuclature,  of  the   new   religion,    were     nil    neccsaarUy    ucw, 
necessarily   xtrauge,  to  beatlieu  Angles  and  Saxons.     But  they  woro 
80OU    tdught    to  j)ut   ou  a  native   garb  in  which  they  seemed  atrango 
no  longer.      Nowhere  did  Chriatianity  twcomc  so  thoroughly  a  national, 
almost   n   local   faith,  as  it  became  iu  England.      Nowhere  was   the 
Churcb  so  truly  the  nation  in  one  of  its  aspects :  nowhere  was  the  ortlcr 
ami  di«eiplinc  of  the  Church  so  easily  wrought  into  the  old  framcwoik 
of  the  national  institutions.      And  though  the  native  tongue  was  un- 
happily not  adopted  as  the  actual  tongue  of  divine  worship — odc  might 
almost  dream  that,  if  tbe  wUer  Gregory  bad  come  himself  instead  of  tbc 
lesa   wise   Augustine,  it    would  have    been  adopted — yet  it  became  a 
devotional  tongue,  the  tongue  of  a  native  devotional  literature,  a  tongue 
whose  makers  did  not  scruple  to  translate  the  most  snored  phrases  of 
tlic  Church  into  their  native  speech.     There  was  a  strong  measure  of  the 
isolation  of  the  other  world  left  in  the  men  who  venhired  to  change  the 
Hesurrcctiuu  of  the  Saviour  into  the  Againrising  of  the  Healer.      And 
in  not  a  few  points  the  conncioua  and  designed  isolation  of  Christian 
Bngland  was  as    marked  as  the  unwitting  and  instinctive  isolation  of 
heathen  England.     Tbe  island  world,  shrouded  in  darkness,  must  have 
had  dim  and  rague   ideas   eitker  of  the  Pontiff  or  the  Co^ar  of  Uie 
Eternal  City.      The  island  world,  brought  within  their  range  by  Cbi-istion 
and  Latin  teaching,  bad  a  clear  knowledge  of  both.     But  that  know- 
ledge sometimes  took  the  form  of  a  protest.     Wben  Charles  the  Great 
dexilt  with  both  Scots  and  Xorthumbriaoa  in  a  way  hardly  consistent  with 
insular  independence,  Cenwulf  of  Mercia  found  it  needful  to  assert  that 
he  at  least  had  no  rcganl  for  the  bidding  of  either  Pope  or  Emperor.* 
The  older  isolation  was  tbe  isolation  of  ignorance.     The  later  isolation 
of  knowledge  showed   it  in  the  bold  and  systematic  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  the  island  world  to  equality  with  tbe  world  of  Rome,  of  the 
rights  of  the  lord   of  the  island  world    to  equality  with  Rome's  own 
fniindi  dominvs. 

Little  in  the  way  of  invasion  was  wrought  during  these  ages  from 
the  side  of  Britain,  unless  wc  apply  the  name  invasion  to  the  joumcy- 
inga  of  Jiiiglisb  pilgrims  to  Rome,  or,  as  wc  more  rightly  may,  to  tbe 
journeys  of  English  misaiouaries  to  the  elder  Teutonic  lands.  In  tbe 
person  of  Winfrith  or  Ronifaec  England  repaid  the  debt  vhicb  she  had 
contracted  towarda  the  contiueutal  world  in  the  {icrsou  of  Augustine. 
Once  indeed  an  English  invasion  of  the  mainland,  of  tbe  Latin  maiu- 
*  Sec  CoiL  Uipl.,  i.  S$l,  fta<l  XonuoQ  Couciiic»t,  i.  569,  570. 
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l&nd,  of  tbc  Koriofta  mainland,  is  eaid  to  barfflfl 
red  scot  to  ravage  the  Constantinc  pcninKuli 
obsoirc  and  doubtful ;  it  is  mninljr  its  straogi 
tJiink  that  it  must  hare  some  trutli  in  it;  but  j 
must  bo  tnitli  strangely  distorted  and  exaggerated. 
least  like  tbc  story  luipiiciicd,  if  auv  Su^li^liman 
matidy  witb  a  hoatile  [mrjiosc  in  days  l>cfure 
England,  the  fact  is  one  vhich  wcU  dc»crvcs  to  1 
irbicb  ataiids  Out  alone  in  tbc  history  of  moiiy  ng 
a  strange  and  Bolilary  forerunner  of  events  whieb 

Thp  t'liiof  feature  which  eoncerne  us  in  the  flj 
century  and  the  eleventh  is  not  invasion  from 
of  Kngland,  invasiou  not  bj  vay  of  the  Cbi 
the  NortLeru  Ocean,  la  the  lung  tale  of  I 
settlement,  Danish  oonqucst,  tbc  Chouucl  [ilays  o 
lite  vikings  haunted  the  Channel  as  well  as  othe 
wintered  in  tbc  havens  of  Normandy  ;  they  oftoi 
sbtres  of  Kngland  ;  but  their  scttlcmenu  were  mi 
was  begun,  iu  iiuite  other  parts  of  tbc  island, 
of  England  the  tale  of  tlic  Danish  wars,  that 
romance,  Ibot  talc  oS  shame  and  of  heroism,  mui 
foremost  places.  But  in  a  view  like  this,  wc  mj 
Danish  conquest  as  tlic  English  conqocat  orer  ogi 
look  on  the  two  as  different  stages  of  one  loni 
conquest,  'llic  Dauisb  (icttlcrs  might  pass  for  tfafl 
army,  a  rearguard  who  came  ao  late  that  they  fl 
cipense  of  thoae  detacbmcnta  which  had  formed 
the  fearful  warfare  of  the  Rfth  and  sixth  eenturi< 
«gaiu.  A  ('hriitian  laud  ogaiii  frit  tlic  horrort 
IVhat  tbc  heathen  Angles  and  l:>axoua  luid  l»een  t( 
ibe  heathen  Panci  and  Northmen,  seemed  to  be  ' 
and  Saxons.  But  it  wns  soou  found  tliat  IhC] 
jouDger  branch  of  the  same  household  as  the  Ai 
selves.  The  Danish  conquest  of  Euglund  waa 
from  the  Engliith  couqucat  of  Britain.  The  En 
lated  the  kindred  Dane  ;  the  invader  embraced  tl 
tbe  Tentonic  settlers  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  ele 
only  another  English  tribe  along&idc  of  tbe  fl0 
sixth  ecntnries.  Their  Scauditiavian  speech  beo 
local  dialects  of  Eiigliinb  ;  their  Scandinavian  lai 
the  many  forms  of  EngllHh  local  custom. 

Kor  by  that  time  the  English  nation  was  forr 
in  it"i  island  home,  in  all  the  strength  of  its  i 
people,  and  its  king,  stood  forth  iu  all  Ihc  markei 

*  S«  ^'onaaa  Ci>nf|U««t,  i. 
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the  peoplf!,  and  the  kiug  beyond  the  sett.*  Tliat  laad,  tlutt  people,  inigitt 
ttiU  be  conquered;  but  tliey  could  nov  ussimiliitc  tlieir  couqucrors;  first 
tlir  Dane,  then  the  Normnu,  could  conquer  Hngliuuli  but  Grat  tbc  Dituc, 
then  tbc  Norman,  fi-lt  the  kik-U  uf  the  ibiiuid  world  ;  tbcy  became  u 
good  islaudcrs,  ati  good  Unglislimcu,  as  the  moa  whose  forefathers  bad 
oome  ill  the  lirst  thrive  JutUh  keels.  The  Korninu  Conquest  was  the 
last  eonqucKt  of  Kiiglauil,  the  last  invasion  of  England  tlint  iras  at 
onco  important  aud  successful.  Siuce  that  day,  hem  Tiuchebnu  to 
Waterloo,  not  only  the  balaoce  of  conquest,  but  the  balance  of  mere 
inviisiouj  bos  turned  dt-cidedly  the  other  way. 

Two  miun  causes  joined  to  bring  about  tbia  chaugc.  One  wa&  the 
general  change  irhich  aboot  tbia  tiaic  cnmc  over  the  condition  of 
Curopc.  The  great  Kuropcnu  nntions  were  grndualty  formings  and 
settling  tbcmselres.  The  last  sign  of  the  atin  of  the  great  Wandering 
had  piissetl  away.  Of  that  Wandering  the  Panish  settlements  in  Gaul 
and  Biitain  may  be  looked  nn  ns  the  last  stage.  The  Norman  cou- 
qnests  of  Apulia,  England,  and  Sicily,  perhaps  even  the  Crusades  from 
One  point  of  view,  may  bo  looked  ou  as  forming  a  transition  from  the 
day^  of  aational  migration  and  settlement  to  the  political  varfarc  of 
■  later  days.  The  Norman  CoD(|uest  of  Eaglandj  in  the  care  vith  whicli 
legal  pretexts  were  brought  to  justify  it,  in  the  unsiely  of  the  Conqueror 
to  allege  the  highest  motives  for  bis  enterprise  and  to  dittiiignlHh  it 
from  eatcrpriscs  of  mere  brigandage,  shoirs  the  change  which  was 
coming  ovrr  the  ngc.  The  days  of  such  invasions  as  those  of  Ca:sar 
and  Claudius,  of  Ilcngcst  and  Ccrdic,  of  Ingvar  and  Swcgcu,  Itad  now 
passed  by.  We  have  henecfortb  more  to  do  vith  the  ambition  and 
policy  of  princes,  often  indeed  zealously  backed  up  by  tbeir  subjects,  than 
with  great  stirrings  of  nations.  There  might  be  trars  between  England 
aud  France  ;  there  might  be  mutual  invasions  of  England  and  France ;  a 
French  prince  might  be  called  to  the  crown  of  England  and  an  English 
priucc  might  claim  the  crcinu  of  Prauce ;  hut  there  was  no  cbaiioc  of 
the  French  nation  wishing  to  conquer  and  settle  iu  a  body  on  the  soil  of 
GogUud  ;  there  was  no  etinnec  of  the  English  nation  wishing  to  conquer 
and  settle  in  a  body  on  the  soil  of  France,  lliere  was  no  longer  room 
for  anything  more  than  the  kind  of  warfare  wliieh  the  world  bos  been  used 
to  for  many  ages,  warfare  whicli,  in  Western  Europe  at  least,  whatever  it 
seeks,  never  seeks  the  displacement,  seldom  seeks  the  absolute  bondage, 
of  any  pcoplct  In  warfare  of  this  kind,  warfare  which  has  gone  on 
bctvcen  England  and  I'Vancc  in  every  century  from  the  twelfth  tu  the 
nineteenth,  England  was,  for  many  reasons^  much  more  likely  to  be 
the  invading  thnu  the  invaded  party. 

*  On  tlic  nio  of  bhoU  pbiase*  m  "rex  tnuiiinsmii^"  itnd  tins  like,  see  Xomun 
OcuwjtMt,  i.  p.  &iU.  6I1I. 

t  Th^  liuitAtiaa  to  Wi'atera  £iir«]>o  is  [wtIiaps  needful,  bec&UM^  the  vnnof  tlic  tvlisious 

cinl<.-ni  ua  I'omtiAuia.  PruMia,  uid  LivoiUA,  did  nuUly  had  tu  Uie  IratMlnM,  «iid  in  niiio 

puts  to    tlio  utter  ditplactiiicnt,  of  tlio  <«rlicr  JuliabitBiil*.     Iu  tki*  tiicw  wnn  csum 

nearer  tothe  earlivt  luiid  of  invnajon*  thui  to  the  kaI  crvwuLt*  ia  tite  HmI  of  whi«li  tbey 

tttteA  to  carry  ou  tlie  work. 
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tteficrvcd  tho  name  of  a  campaif^u.  Of  tlic  lliii'd  class  I  liave  alreadj 
spokcu;  the  range  reaches  to  llie  last  cnter|iritfes  ou  behalf  of  the 
bniilshcd  Stewarts.  If  vc  take  the  geographical  view,  aad  look  on 
Normatitly  antl  (Vance  an  a  gcogrsiKhicul  whole,  wc  may  carry  it  back  the 
other  vray  to  the  Nonnnu  support  ^ivcu  to  the  banished  .Ethclings  in 
the  days  of  the  first  Harold,  But  all  these  invasions — to  give  every 
one  of  them  that  narac^make  together  a  small  matter  compared  with 
the  mighty  warfare  of  Edward  III.  and  llciiry  V,;  they  are  not  mucU 
compared  even  with  Heury  VIII.'s  conquest  of  Boulogne.  Down  to 
the  loss  of  Calais  the  King  of  Engfaod  always  kept  some  substantial 
[nssessioQ,  more  or  It^s,  ou  contiuental  grouud.  The  short  oeoupatiou 
of  Dunkirk,  tlic  loug  occupatiou  of  liibraltar,  do  iu  some  sort  continue 
the  same  series.  But  neither  the  King  of  France  nor  any  other  con- 
tinental potentate  ever  held  for  a  week  together  any  real  pos»es«ioH 
UQ  English  ground. 

Wc  thus  see  the  obvious  causes  which,  throughout  these  w&rs,  tended 
to  make  l^ngland  the  invading  power  rather  than  France.  A  great 
island  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  commonly  wished  to  keep  some  kind 
of  foothold — what  the  Greeks  called  a  Peraia — on  the  mainland.  A 
oontinentnl  power  has  no  such  temptation  to  win  for  itielf  a  Peraia  in 
the  island.  England  had  also,  as  an  inheritance  from  \»rmin  and . 
Angevin  times,  a  constant  temptation  to  meddlo  in  French  aflairs,  and 
she  was  thoroughly  able,  if  she  thought  good,  to  carry  warfare  on  to 
French  ground.  France  had  no  such  temptation  to  meddle  in  English 
affairs,  nor  was  i^he  equally  able  to  carry  warfare  on  to  (-English  grouud. 
The  island  was  uaturnlly  stronger  at  sea  than  the  conttucntal  kingdom. 
After  the  maritime  activity  of  the  Danes  and  Northmen  went  down,  before 
the  maritime  activity  of  Portugal  and  Ca»lile  bcgau,  England  was,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  first  uavat  [Mwci*  of  the  ocean.  Even  on  laud,  the  politi- 
cal and  social  condition  of  England  gave  her  every  advantage  over  France 
for  great  military  enterprises.  The  French  kingdom  was  still  growing 
Mt  the  cost  of  its  own  vassaU ;  iu  the  second  gircat  itagc  of  the  Hundred 
Years  War,  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  domestic  quarrels;  the  state  of  society 
in  France  allowed  only  of  a  feudal  army  strengthened  by  foreign  mer- 
cenaries. During  the  greater  part  of  the  Hundred  Years  Wur,  England 
was  thoroughly  unite^l,  and,  cveu  when  she  was  otherwise,  the  plots  and 
warfare  of  reactionaries  against  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  did  uut  tear  the 
land  in  pieces  like  the  strife  of  Armiignacs  and  Bui^undians.  Hcottisb 
irarfare  waa  a  local  scourge  to  tho  border  shires;  it  never  seriously  im- 
paired  the  real  strength  of  the  kingdom.  And  England  had,  what 
France  had  not,  that  national  infantry,  worthy  Buccessors  of  the  warriors 
lOf  Stamfortlbridge  and  Senhic,  who  had  lost  nothing  of  their  prowess  by 
exchanging  the  sword  and  axe  of  their  forefathers  for  the  dcadlv  arrows 
of  their  conquerors. 

England  therefore  had  far  more  temptations  than  Prance  to  act  as 
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the  invading  power,  far  better  means  tfaan  France  for  carr; 
invasion  on  a  great  acale  and  with  vigour.  And  in  this  vholt 
it  is  almost  instinctively  France  that  we  mainly  think  of.  1 
merely  because  France  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  modem 
■with  a  mention  of  which  we  started.  It  is  because  France  hi 
been  the  rival  power,  the  invading  and  the  invaded  power,  thix: 
whole  story.  The  French  story  is  spread  over  centuries  together, 
attacks  or  contemplated  attacks  are  as  it  were  episodes.  The  "  1 
the  Medway"  form  an  episode  in  the  seventeenth  century;  but  it  i 
an  episode ;  they  never  came  before  or  after.  The  greatest  dan§ 
came  not  irom  France  but  from  Spain ;  but  that  again  was  an 
Spain  waa  terrible  for  a  while  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  there  was 
from  Spain  before  or  after.  What  may  conceivably  happen  in 
come  from  the  growth  of  new  continental  powers,  it  is  not  our 
to  reckon.  As  yet,  since  the  days  of  national  migrations  en 
Channel  has  been  the  main  scene,  both  of  invasion  from  Englan 
invasion  of  England.  As  yet  the  invasions  from  England  have 
surpassed,  if  not  in  number,  yet  certainly  in  importance,  the  i 
of  England.  We  have  kept  up  our  insular  character,  and 
greatly  disturbed  contiaentals  on  their  own  ground.  The  con 
have  disturbed  us  very  little  on  our  ground.  The  one  queatio 
.mind  as  touching  the  proposed  scheme  is,  as  I  started  by  saying 
or  will  it  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  our  character  as  island 
our  ancient  position  as  alter  orbis  ? 

Edward  A.  Fbe 


IL 


[PermiBBion  lias  been  a^ed  by  more  tLnn  one  writer  to  contribtil 
matter  respecting  Miss  Cobbe'a  artiele  on  Vivisection,  which  appeared  in 
number  of  The  Contempobart  Review.  It  ia  impossible  to  continue  tl 
versy,  but  at  Miss  Cobbe's  request  it  is  stated  that  a  reply  by  her  to 
Yeo's  letter  to  the  Editor  in  the  last  number  of  the  Review  will  be  foil 
Zoophilist  of  June  1st. — Editor,] 
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